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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE    AMERICAN    PUBLISHERS. 


Thx  publishers  of  this,  the  first  complete  American  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's 
Works,  would  never  have  entered  upon  so  considerable  an  undertaking  without 
feeling  that  it  was  justified  by  the  public  sentiment,  and,  in  fact,  the  demand  ot 
literary  and  scientific  readers  throughout  the  country. 

This  illustrious  author  is  now  distinctly  pronounced  by  that  undisputed  stand- 
ard of  taste,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  a  classical  writer  of  the  first  rank. 
In  many  respects  Bacon  resembles  his  immortal  contemporary,  Shakspeare.  Like 
Shakspeare,  he  enjoyed  the  most  splendid  reputation  for  genius  and  ability,  in  his 
lifetime;  like  him, he  was  comparatively  undervalued  and  neglected  for  ages  after 
his  death,  and  like  him,  in  the  present  refined  and  severely  scrutinizing  era,  he 
has  been  tried  in  the  hottest  furnaces  of  criticism,  and  has  come  forth  pure  gold, 
whose  weight,  solidity,  and  brilliancy  can  never  hereafter  be  for  a  momen^ 
doubted.  It  is  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  fertile  genius  exhausted  the  whole 
world  of  nature.  As  a  poet,  he  undoubtedly  has  done  this;  and  Lord  Bacon,  as 
a  philosopher,  has  done  the  same.  Redeeming  the  human  mind  from  the  chains 
imposed  upon  it  by  Aristotle,  and  riveted  by  the  schools,  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  scientific  inquiry  that  simple  instrument,  the  inductive  process  of  investigation, 
and  the  result  is  the  existing  system  of  natural  science.  All  that  this  age  of 
improvement  claims  as  its  own  in  astronomy,  in  chymistry,  in  mechanical 
philosophy,  and  in  the  improved  arts  of  life,  may  be  traced  to  the  genius  of 
Bacon,  the  acknowledged  founder  of  modem  philosophy. 
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As  works  of  genius,  as  examples  of  calm,  clearsighted,  conclusive  reasoning 
and  authoritative  eloquence,  his  writings  can  never  be  superseded,  can  never 
cease  to  be  read  and  admired.  They  are  models  of  matter  and  style,  mines 
of  thought,  fountains  of  intellect  to  which  ^other  suns  repair,  and  in  their  urns 
draw  golden  light.'' 

This  edition  has  been  reprinted  from  that  of  Basil  Montagu,  Esquire,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  London,  the  most  complete  ever  published  in  England.  Those 
of  his  works  which  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  have  been  translated  in 
Mr.  Montagu's  edition ;  as  the  insertion  of  the  original  text  would  have  un- 
necessarily increased  the  expense  of  this  edition,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient 
to  give  the  translation  only.  Every  attention  has  been  bestowed  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  text 

It  is  believed  that  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon  will  be  extensively  popular  in 
the  United  States.  The  increased  demand  for  sound  and  imperishable  literature, 
mod  die  great  attention  paid  by  our  literary  and  scientific  men  to  the  works 
of  bis  celebrated  contemporaries,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  his  writings  will 
speedily  find  their  way  into  every  well-selected  library  in  our  country. 


PREFACE 


About  thirty  years  ago  I  read  in  the  will  of  Lord  Bacon — ^^  For  my  burial,  I 
desire  it  may  be  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  St.  Albans :  there  was  my  mother  buried, 
and  it  is  the  parish  church  of  my  mansion-house  of  Gorhambury,  and  it  is  the 
only  Christian  church  within  the  walls  of  Old  Verulam.  For  my  name  and  me- 
mory, I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages." 

This  passage,  not  to  be  seen  till  he  was  at  rest  from  his  labours,  impressed  me 
with  a  feeling  of  his  consciousness  of  ill-usage,  and  a  conviction  that  the  time 
would  arrive  when  justice  would  be  done  to  his  memory.  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
says,  ^  I  never  read  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  without  feeling  my  heart 
stirred  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;"  and  assuredly  this  voice  from  the  grave 
was  not  heard  by  me  with  less  emotion. 

The  words  were  cautiously  selected,  with  the  knowledge  which  he,  above  all 
men,  possessed  of  their  force  and  pregnant  meaning,  and  of  their  certain  influence, 
sooner  or  later,  upon  the  community.^  They  spoke  to  me  as  loudly  of  a  sense  of 
injury,  and  of  a  reliance  upon  the  justice  of  future  ages,  as  the  opening  of  the 
Novum  Organum  speaks  with  the  consciousness  of  power:* 

FRANCISCUS  DE  VERULAMIO 
SIC  COGITAVIT. 

There  was  also  something  to  me  truly  affecting  in  the  disclosure  of  tender 
natural  feeling  in  the  short  sentence  referring  to  his  mother,  which,  spanning  a 
whole  life  between  the  cradle  and  tlie  grave,  seemed  to  record  nothing  else  worthy 
of  a  tribute  of  affection. 

Thus  impressed,  I  resolved  to  discover  the  real  merits  of  the  case 
I  found  that  the  subject  had  always  been  involved  in  some  mystery.    Arch 
bishop  Tennison,  the  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  friend  of  Dr.  Rawley,  his 
domestic  chaplain,  thus  mentions  it  in  the  Baconiana :  ^<  His  lordship  owned  it 
under  his  hand,^  that  he  was  frail,  and  did  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  times ;  and 

'  In  a  fonner  will  (lee  Baconiana,  p.  203)  there  b  the  aame  wish  expreased,  not  in  anch  poliahed  terma. 
The  aentence  ia,  <*  For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  foreign  nations  and  to  mine  own  countrymen,  aftei 
aome  time  be  paased  over." 

>  FbAVCIS  Of  VZRULAX  THOUGHT  THUS. 

s  In  hb  letter  to  King  Jamea,  March  25,  1620,  in  the  Cabda. 
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surely  he  was  a  partaker  of  their  severities  also.  The  great  cause  of  his  suffering 
iS|  to  some^  a  secret  I  leave  them  to  find  it  out  by  his  words  to  King  James  :^ 
*  I  wish,  that  as  I  am  the  first,  so  I  may  be  the  last  of  sacrifices  in  your  times :' 
and  when,  from  private  appetite,  it  is  resolved  that  a  creature  shall  be  sacrificed, 
it  is  easy  to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from  any  thicket  whither  it  hath  strayed,  to 
make  a  fire  to  offer  it  with.'* 

Dr.  Rawley'  did  not,  as  it  seems,  think  it  proper  to  be  more  explicit,  because  he 
judged  ^^  some  papers  touching  matters  of  estate,  to  tread  too  near  to  the  heels  of 
truth,  and  to  the  times  of  the  persons  concerned/' 

Having  read  this  intimation  in  the  Baconiana,  I  procured,  with  some  difficulty, 
a  copy  of  the  tract  that  contains  the  words  to  which  Archbishop  Tennison  alludes. 
It  is  Bushel's  Abridgment  of  the  lord  chancellor's  philosophical  theory.  This  work, 
written  by  Bushel  more  than  forty  years  after  his  master's  death,  abounding  with 
constant  expressions  of  affection  and  respect,  states  that,  during  a  recess  of  parlia- 
ment, the  king  sent  for  tlie  chancellor,  and  ordered  him  not  to  resist  the  charges,  as 
resistance  would  be  injurious  to  the  king  and  to  Buckingham.'  Upon  examining 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  found  that  this  interview  between  the  king 
and  the  chancellor  was  recorded. 

Having  made  this  progress,  I  was  informed  that  there  were  many  of  Lord 
Bacon's  letters  in  the  Lambeth  Library.  I  inunediately  applied  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  for  permission  to  read  and  take  extracts  from  them.  With  this 
application,  his  grace,  with  his  usual  courtesy  and  kindness,  most  readily  complied 

In  one  of  the  letters  there  is  the  following  passage  in  Greek  characters. 

wppmfT  ^opx  Oty  oxpt  »0T  Ot  yptartvr  o^^iipt  i»  IvpatX  vw»»  wpo|<  $€  ttaXX  ^<XA.« 

In  another  letter  he  says,  "And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found 
to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking 
rewards  to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses 
of  the  times."* 

From  this  ambiguity  by  a  man  so  capable  of  expressing  himself  clearly,  and 
whose  favourite  maxim  was,  "  Do  not  inflate  plain  things  into  marvels,  but 
reduce  marvels  to  plain  things,"  I  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  I  had 
formed.     I,  therefore,  proceeded  to  collect  the  evidence. 

After  great  deliberation  I  arranged  all  the  materials;  and,  from  the  chance  that 
I  might  not  live  to  complete  the  work,  I  some  years  since  prepared  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  charge  against  him,  and  intrusted  it  to  a  friend,  that,  in  the 
event  of  my  death,  my  researches  might  not  be  lost. 

The  life  is  now  submitted  to  public  consideration.     I  cannot  conclude  without 

I  See  Mr.  Bushers  extract,  p.  10. 

'  Baconiana,  page  81. 

*  See  page  xrit. 

^  Deciphered  it  is  as  follows:  Of  my  offence,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  dot  veniam  wnia  /  vtxai  Centura 
VolumhoM :  but  I  will  say  that  I  have  good  warrant  for :  they  were  not  the  greatest  ofienuers  in  Israel  upon 
whom  the  wall  fell. 

<  Letter  to  the  kibf,  Ma>  t5, 16S0. 
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returning  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  many  friends  to  whom  I  am  much 
indebted : — ^particularly  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  with  the  feeling  of  more  than 
forty  years'  uninterrupted  friendship; — to  my  intelligent  friend,  B.  Hey  wood  Bright, 
for  his  important  co-operation  and  valuable  communication  from  the  Tanner 
Manuscripts ; — ^to  my  dear  friend,  William  Wood,  for  his  encouragement  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  for  his  admirable  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum. 
How  impossible  is  it  for  me  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  sweet  taste  of  her  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  every  blessing  of  my  life ! 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  faults  with  which  the  work  abounds,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  occasional  repetitions.  I  must  trust  to  the  lenient  sentence  of  my 
reader,  after  he  has  been  informed  that  it  was  not  pursued  in  the  undisturbed  quiet 
of  literary  leisure,  but  in  the  few  hours  which  could  be  rescued  from  arduous  pro- 
fessional duties ;  not  carefully  composed  by  a  student  in  his  pensive  citadel,  but 
by  a  daily  "  delver  in  the  laborious  mine  of  the  law,"  where  the  vexed  printer 
frequently  waited  till  the  impatient  client  was  despatched ;  and  that,  to  publish 
it  as  it  is,  I  have  been  compelled  to  forego  many  advantages ;  to  relinquish  many 
of  the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  to  sacrifice  not  only  the  society,  but  even  the 
correspondence  of  friends  very  dear  to  me.  I  ask,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  ask 
in  vain,  for  their  forgiveness.  One  friend  the  grave  has  closed  over,  who  cheered 
me  in  my  task  when  I  was  weary,  and  better  able,  from  his  rich  and  compre- 
hensive  mind,  to  detect  errors,  than  any  man,  was  always  more  happy  to  en- 
courage and  to  commend.  Wise  as  the  serpent,  gall-less  as  the  dove,  pious  and 
pure  of  heart,  tender,  affectionate,  and  forgiving,  this,  and  more  than  this,  I  can 
say,  after  the  trial  of  forty  years,  was  my  friend  and  instructor,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge. 

I  am  now  to  quit  forever  a  work  upon  which  I  have  so  long  and  so  happily 
been  engaged.  I  must  separate  from  my  companion,  my  familiar  friend,  with 
whom,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  taken  sweet  counsel.  With  a  deep 
feeling  of  humility  I  think  of  the  conclusion  of  my  labours ;  but  I  think  of  it  with 
that  satisfaction  ever  attendant  upon  the  hope  of  being  an  instrument  of  good. 
"  Power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring.  Merit  and  good 
works  is  the  end  of  man's  motion,  and  conscience  of  the  same  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  man's  rest;  for,  if  man  can  be  a  partaker  of  God's  theatre,  he  will  be  a 
partaker  of  God's  rest."* 

I  please  myself  with  the  hope  that  I  may  induce  some  young  man,  who,  at  his 
entrance  into  life,  is  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his  powers,  to  enjoy  that  "  suavissima 
vita  indies  sentire  se  fieri  meliorem^^  to  look  into  the  works  of  our  illustrious 
countryman.  I  venture  also  to  hope  that,  in  these  times  of  inquiry,  the  works  of 
this  philosopher  may,  without  interfering  with  academical  studies,  be  deemed 
deserving  the  consideration  of  our  universities,  framed,  as  they  so  wisely  are,  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  our  predecessors.  Perhaps  some  opulent 
member  of  the  university,  when  considering  how  he  may  extend  to  future  times 
the  blessings  which  he  has  enjoyed  in  his  pilgrimage,  may  think  that,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  a  Verulamian  Professorship  might  be  productive  of 

1  Emy  on  Grett  Place. 
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good: — ^but  these  expectations  may  be  the  iliusioiis  of  a  lover ;  and  it  is  not  given 
to  man  to  love  and  to  be  wise. — ^There  are,  howeveri  pleasures  of  which  nothing 
can  bereave  me ;  the  consciousness  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  some  assist- 
ance to  science  and  to  the  professioui  the  nobloi  intellectual  profession  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  How  deeplyi  how  gratefidly  do  I  feel ;  with  what  a  lofty  spirit 
and  sweet  content  do  I  think  of  the  constant  kindness  of  my  many,  many  friends ! 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  I  use  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon :  <<  Being  at  some 
pause,  looking  back  into  that  I  have  passed  through,  this  writing  seemeth  to  me, 
<si  nunquam  fsdlit  imago,'  as  fiur  as  a  man  can  ju(]^e  of  his  own  work,  not  much 
better  than  the  noise  or  sound  which  musicians  make  while  they  are  tuning  their 
instruments,  which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music 
is  sweeter  afterwards :  so  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of  the 
muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  better  hands.'' 

To  posterity  and  distant  ages  Bacon  bequeathed  his  good  name,  and  posterity 
and  distant  ages  will  do  him  ample  justice.  Wisdom  herself  has  suffered  in 
his  disgrace,  but  year  after  year  brings  to  light  proof  of  the  arts  that  worked 
Bacon's  downfall,  and  covered  his  character  with  obloquy.  He  will  find  some 
future  historian  who,  assisted  by  the  patient  labours  of  the  present  editor,  with  all 
his  zeal  and  tenfold  his  ability ;  with  power  equal  to  the  work,  and  leisure  to 
pursue  it,  will  dig  the  statue  from  the  rubbish  which  may  yet  deface  it;  and, 
obliterating  one  by  one  the  paltry  libels  scrawled  upon  its  base,  will  place  it,  to 
the  honour  of  true  science,  in  a  temple  worthy  of  his  greatness. 

B.  MoNTAav. 

November  17, 1834. 
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LIFE   OF   BACON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

rROM  H18  BIBTB  TIU.  THE  DEATH  Of  HIS  rATHEB. 

1560  to  ueo. 

Francis  Bacon  was  bom  at  York-House,  in 
the  Strand,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1 560.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  of 
Anne,  a  daughter  of  the  learned  and  contemplatiye 
Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  tutor  to  King  Edwajrd  the 
Sixth. 

Of  Sir  Nicholas,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was  a 
man  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  a  learned  lawyer,  and 
a  true  gentleman ;  of  a  mind  the  most  comprehen- 
sire  to  surround  the  merits  of  a  cause ;  of  a  me- 
mory to  recollect  its  least  circumstance  ;^  of  the 
deepest  search  into  affairs  of  any  man  at  the 
council  table,  and  of  a  personal  dignity  so  well 
suited  to  his  other  excellencies,  that  his  royal 
mistress  was  wont  to  say,  ««My  lord  keeper's 
soul  is  well  lodged.*' 

He  was  still  more  fortunate  in  the  rare  qualities 
of  his  mother,  for  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  acting  upon 
his  farourite  opinion  then  very  prevalent,  that  wo- 
men were  as  capable  of  learning  as  men,  carefully 
instructed  his  daughters  eyery  evening,  in  the 
lessons  which  he  had  taught  the  king  during  the 
day ;  and  amply  were  his  labours  rewarded ;  for 
he  lived  to  see  all  his  daughters  happily  married ; 
and  Lady  Anne  distinguished,  not  only  for  her 
conjugal  and  maternal  virtues,  but  renowned'  as 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  the  translator,  from  the 
Italian,  of  various  sermons  of  Ochinns,  a  learned 
divine ;  and,  from  the  Latin,  of  Bishop  Jewers 
.Apologia,  recommended  by  Archbishop  Parker 
for  general  use." 

It  was  his  good  fortune  not  only  to  be  bom  of 

t  **  He  who  cannot  contract  bis  sight  as  well  as  dilate  it, 
wanteth  a  great  ftcalty ;"  says  Lord  Bacon. 

•  She  translated  (Vom  the  Italian  fourteen  sermons  con- 
eemincthe  predestination  and  election  of  God,  without  date, 
dwo.  dee  watt*s  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  title,  Ochinus 
and  Anne  Cooke.— N.B.  There  is  a  publication  entitled, 
**  Sermons  to  the  number  of  twenty-fiTe,  concerning  the  pre- 
destination.*' London  ;  Printed  by  J.  Day,  without  date, 
8to.— Query,  If  by  Lady  Bacon  1 

•  Ochinns  Bamardin,  an  Italian  monlc  of  extraordinary 
merit,  born  at  Sienna,  1497.  Died  1591.  Watts  (8.  A.) 
Jewel's  Apologia  translated  by  Anne  Bacon,  1000, 1600, 1009, 
Fol.  1096,  ISmo.  I06S,  ni«,  8vo.    See  Watu,  tit.  **  Jewel.** 
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such  parents,  but  also  at  that  liiipp>  time  <<  when 
learning^  had  made  her  third  circuit ;  when  the  art 
of  printing  gave  books  with  a  liberal  hand  to  men 
of  all  fortunes ;  when  the  nation  had  emerged  from 
the  dark  superstitions  of  popery ;  when  peace, 
throughout  all  Europe,  permitted  the  enjoyment 
of  foreign  travel  and  free  ingress  to  foreign  scho- 
lars ;  and,  above  all,  when  a  sovereign  of  the 
highest  intellectual  attainments,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  encouraged  learning  and  learned  men, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  arts,  and  a  chivalric  and 
refined  tone  to  the  manners  of  the  people/' 

Bacon's  health  was  always  delicate,  and  liis 
temperament  was  of  such  sensibility,  as  to  be 
affected,  even  to  fainting,  by  very  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  atmosphere ;  a  constitutional  infirmity 
which  seems  to  have  attended  him  through  life. 

While  he  was  yet  a  child,  the  signs  of  genius, 
for  which  he  was  in  after  life  distinguished,  could 
not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  intelligent 
parents.  They  must  have  been  conscious  of  his 
extraordinary  powers,  and  of  their  responsibility 
that,  upon  the  right  direction  of  his  mind,  his 
future  eminence,  whether  as  a  statesman  or  as  a 
philosopher,  almost  wholly  depended. 

He  was  cradled  in  politics ;  he  was  not  only 
the  son  of  the  lord  keeper,  but  the  nephew  cf 
Lord  Burleigh.  He  had  lived  from  his  infancy 
amidst  the  nobility  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who 
was  herself  delighted,  even  in  his  childhood,  to 
converse  with  him,  and  to  prove  him  with  ques- 
tions, which  he  answered  with  a  maturity  above 
his  years,  and  with  such  gravity  that  the  queen 
would  often  call  him  her  young  lord  keeper. 
Upon  the  queen's  asking  him,  when  a  child, 
how  old  he  was,  he  answered, "  two  years  younger 
than  your  majesty's  happy  reign." 

But  there  were  dawnings  of  genius  of  a  much 
higher  nature.*  "When  a  boy,  while  his  compa- 
nions were  diverting  themselves  near  to  his  fa- 
ther's house  in  St.  James's  Park,  he  stole  to  the 
brick  conduit  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  singular 

«  Bee  Bacon*s  beautlAil  conclusion  of  Civil  Knowledge,  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learninf ,  p.  000. 


•  See  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i.  "  When  I  was  yet  a  chUd," 

"     "~  ■'*  leek  the  sounding  sbore,^ 

Baubles  b«  hee<Md  not,  * 


Ac— See  Boms :     *'  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore,' 
Ac— See  Beattie's  Minstrel: 

,(b9)  xtU 
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LIFE  OF  BACON, 


echo  t*  iMwU  m  his  twelfth  year  be  was  mediialing 
upon  die  laws  of  the  tmaginalion,^ 

At  Uie  early  age  of  thirteen,  it  was  resolved  to 
Bend  him  to  Cambridge,  of  which  uiuveraity,  he, 
with  his  brother  Anthony,  waa  mutTiculated  as  a 
member,  on  the  lt>th  of  June,  1573.»    They  were 

i  Thfl  l*w»  nf  Hound  Trtre  BlwavH  «  tutjeet  of  hi* 
ttiaiiglitA,  ti)  tbe  tbifd  cflmurf  of  the  nylvi^  he  fl«yii  **  we 
hnvr  hibourfdni  u  tniiy  hppcttr^  hi  ibis  iiiiiuiftitiei]  of  vatmiU 
diliffii^iitly ;  bmli  beemtm  pound  la  one  of  the-  moit  hiddtin 
pnrllo(i«  ornttture^  nnd  becfttito  tt  ii  a  virtue  which  inuy  be 
CJihed  ihcurpMi real  and  JJiiiiiAierUiU,^  wheraaftherei  be  in  tia- 
lyre  but  Tew." 

Ai  ORK  of  tlie  fatu«  lie  Bajei  in  hi*  SyLva  iylvAruin,  (Art. 
I40j  '^Th^re  i*  it}  At.  Jamet^i  fl«ltlt  a  conduit  of  brkk,  unto 
wbiebJoiiiffTh  a  tnw  I'auti  ^  and  at  the  eud  (>f  ihut  a  roiihd 
bouae  of  atone  ;  and  in  ibe  Ifrkk  conduit  ibrri^  iii  a  window  ; 
and;  in  the  TonM  lioote  a  tlit  or  rifl  of  lomi'  little  breJi4lb  ► 
If  you  cry  oul  Id  ibc  rift^,  H  will  niakea  ff?arfu1  ttj^nnt  it  tJie 
window.  The  caitae  ta»  Ifar  tbat  alt  eoncavefl,  Ibfti  proceed 
finam  more  nairoir  lo  nora  browl,  do  ainpli^  tlie  tound  at 
tlM*  rotninjc  cul* 

*  In  the  tenib  centurjir  of  the  ByWt,,  iRer  havlnf*  ennnte- 
rated  niany  ofiJte  idJe  Lmaf^iRntiona  tiv  which  the  world  then 
wiu^  and^  inn  re  or  itna^  alwayn  will  be,  mialed,  he  sBye^ 
*' With  ilieie  v-nei  and  hottrfm1«si  fnhici  meo  have  b^en  In 
hart  l«!nt<^^lainttd.  Biii  we,  that  liold  Arm  to  ilie  worki  of 
UhlkI,  ai-kd  t{}  [lie  «eniift  which  is  GihI^i  lani[K  Uicerna  Dqi  ipl- 
rit^uhim  hntninif,  wUk  Inqct lie  with  aUeohtiety  and  feTerity, 
wbetber  ther«  be  to  be  ftnmd  jin  ibe  footatep«  ofiiiatufe,  any 
vuch  trsni ndiiloD  tiid  hiflux  of  imniatcrlnTiL!'  virtu ui :  aiid 
what  the  force  of  fmagtoatlon  l»^  elthef  tipoo  tba  bvdy  tjiia- 
Cinini,  or  upon  anoLber  bodiy.^' 

lie  then  jirk eedi  to  ntate  the  difTrrent  kindanrihe  power 
Af  iflwcinstinti*  iwyinf  it  it  in  three  liindi ;  tlie  Arai^upon  ilie 
bodf  of  the  iina|ii»ani,  in<;  hiding  liK?wi«etht!  child  intht!  mi>* 
ther'i  womb  ;  the  tttt^ond  M,  the  power  of  it  upon  dead  bodiea* 
ai  pimnUt  wood,  itoni't  mi^taU  ice. ;  the  third  Is,  the  pcjwtrr  of 
ItuiKin  thf  «pirit9  ufiFieii  andlivln|eteature4;  and!  with  thii 
iael  we  will  only  meddle. 

The  proMeoi  tber^fure  ii>  whether  n  man  conatautly  and 
•trofiRly  CNslieTintf  that  Riieb  a  thing  tltoll  h« ;  ae  that  luch  a 
one  will  kiw  him  ;  Ofihdi  euch  a  one  will  |tant  him  bis  re- 
queeti  or  that  »och  a  one  ohaU  recover  a  aickneeefOr  the 
like,  H  dMl]  help  any  thing  to  the  etfbctfng  of  the  thing 
iUelf 

In  thejfduikio  of  tble  problem  he*  arcording  In  bie  cuttoin^ 
4»ftiimf^r:ite]i  a  variety  of  ln«inoetfi^  and«  among  otben,  Ilie 
ffi>J lowing  fact,  which  occurred  to  hiui  when  a  child*  for  he 
lis  ft  bit  liithtfr'f  home  when  he  wa§  thirteen. 

For  eiample.  he  »!>-&,  I  tvlaled  orie  time  to  a  man,  that  waa 
turkktu  and  vain  vDoufh  in  these  ihini^i,  that  1  >aw  a  liiqd 
of  Juicier,  ib^ii  hm^l  a  p»tr  of  canls,  end  wtmld  tell  a  mikn 
what  cnrsJ  htt  thon^hir  Thiipreti^nded  learned  tnan  tidd  iti*^ 
tliBt  II  wiiftu  mlHtuking  in  nite ;  ftti,  f^ttid  ht',  it  wn«  oul  llie 
hnnwled^e  r^f  man^A  th^'Uifht,  (f^r  ibnl  j»  propter  (n  r';H>d,)  hut 
it  woji  the  enforelng  of  a  thought  ii[tf»n  hiifi^  4nd  himUng  hi* 
Imagiuaiion  by  ■  etroiigtr.  thai  he  could  tliink  tm  iither  card. 
And  thereiifion  he  a«lci<d  me  a  nimfiit^n  or  (wn^  which  I 
thonght  he  did  hut  cunniiiglyi  Xoowing  bi-f^jre  whiLl  UMed  lo 
be  the  feute  of  the  lufThder.  8lr,  t:iid  he,  do  you  retnen»her 
whether  he  told  the  cnrd  the  man  thought  bimietf,  or  bade 
another  to  tidt  it.  I  ftiii^weredt  (ftf  wa*  iruc,)  lljuit  hv  lnniv 
eiioihr^r  tell  i1.  Whercuntu  he  taid,  lo  1  ihoiii^hl ;  for>  fittd 
he,  hiintelf  could  not  bAve  put  on  ■<}  etrong  an  Imaglnmiionf 
bnt  hy  tMlliiii  lUe  uther  the  cerd.  whu  ht!li(<ved  HvH  thu  Jop^ 
gler  wufl  e^LMiie  fctmnqfe  mnn,  and  coutd  d«t  etraofe  things^ 
that  niher  man  cati^ht  1  «ln'>Oi  itn^gieallon.  1  hiNirkened 
uotn  hioin  ihinkinf  6ir{i  vaitiijr  he  tptikc  preitlty,  TTien  he 
aekert  me  inMhi^r  ^ini'fiinii  ^lAlth  hL%  d^you  remember  whe- 
ther he  bade  the  nmit  think  the  card  ftfit*  and  aflerwardi 
told  the  f}ihPt  umn  in  hie  eitr  what  he  ihcauld  thiokt  or  ctie 
tbat  he  ^td  whtjper  Ant  In  the  man'«  ear^  ihiL  he  ehould  tpH 
[be  cardt  leiUng  tbitt  euch  a  nnn  thoulii  think  tiich  a  card, 
■nd  after  hade  the  tniin  think  a  eerd^  t  tuld  Mm^  a«  iraa 
tfMe,  tbat  he  did  Urn  whieper  the  men  In  the  ear«  tbatatleh 
a  man  tliould  think  ench  n  card  ;  upon  ihit  ibu  learned  Ban 
did  n»t,rh  fJsnlt,  irnd  ideeae  binieHf,  (aying,  hi,  ymi  may  eee 
that  my  opminn  le  right :  fnr  if  ihe  man  had  ihi>oght  Arit,  hie 
tlii»oght  hitd  bvnu  Aied;  but  the  (Mher  IninjniiiiFii;  Arft,  bioind 
hie  thmighl  Whkh,  though  it  did  eooiewhit  eiiik  with  me^ 
yet  I  jfinde  lighter  than  1  tb^ufbt,  and  '^aid,  1  thouj;ht  it  wae 
ennfederacjf  utrtween  the  jhKgler  and  the  Iwl*  iervent*  ; 
Iboafh*  indeed^  1  had  no  renAon  »<rt  if*  think  ;  for  they  were 
both  oir  l^thar^a  ■er'ranti,  and  Im!  bad  never  played  ia  the 
hoiuc  before. 

■  fin.  I*7S,  June  10,  Antoniue  Bac#ti  CoU.  Trin.  Convict. 
1.d.duil«int  In  mBlrkMlani  Arad  Centibr. 

Francieeut  Bacon  IaiIL  Trin.  Cnnvfci.  I.  m4mli«ui  In  mi- 
fneulani  aeadenats   t^anlahr.  eodem  die  el  eitno     ift^g'^ 


both  admitted  of  Trimty  College,  under  the  earf 
of  Dr-  John  Whilg^ift,*  a  ffiend  of  the  lord  keep- 
er's, then  master  of  the  college,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  distingtiished  through 
life,  tiot  only  for  his  piety,  but  for  his  great  learn- 
ing, and  unwearied  exerttona  io  promote  the  public 
good. 

Wb&t  must  faiTe  paseed  in  his  youthful, 
thoughtful,  ardent  mind,  at  tliia  eventful  momentt 
when  he  first  quitted  bis  father's  house  to  engage 
in  aotiYO  lifef  What  must  have  been  Ills  fevl- 
ings  ivhen  he  approa<?he4  the  university,  and  saw 
in  the  dist^ince^  the  lofty  spirea,  and  t^^wers,  and 
venerable  walls,  raj  Bed  by  intellect  and  pict}% 
**  and  hollowed  by  the  shrines  where  the  works 
of  the  mighty  dead  are  preserved  and  reposed,^ 
and  by  the  labours  of  the  mighty  living,  with 
joint  forces  directing  their  strength  a^his!  nattire 
herself,  to  take  her  high  towt^t^,  end  dtsmontle 
her  fortified  holds,  and  thtis  enlarge  the  bordtrrs 
of  man^s  dominion,  so  far  as  Almighty  Cod  of  bis 
goodness  shall  permit  !"• 

*'  As  water,*'  he  says,  *^  whether  jt  be  the  dew 

of  heaven,  or  the  springs  of  the  earth,  doth  scatter 

and  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be  collected 

into  some   receptacle,  where   it  may  by  unirn 

comfort  aBd  sustain  itself,  and  for  that  cause  thu 

industfV  of  man  bath  miide  and  franied  sjiring 

heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools,  w*hich  men 

have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  ndorn 

with  accomplishments  of  magnificence  rind  state, 

as  well  BS  of  use  and  necessity  ;  ao  this  e^eelU  nt 

liquor  of  knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from 

divine  inspimtion,  or  spring  from  human  sense, 

would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to  oblmon,  If  it  were 

not  preserved  in  book?i,  tniditinns,  conferences,  and 

places  appointed  ;  as  universities,  cnlh'ges,  and 

schools,  for  the  receipt  and   com  fort  ingr  of  the 

same*    A!l  lending  to  quietness  and  privdteness 

of  life,  and  discharge  of  cares  and  troubles ;  tnuch 

like  the  fltaiions  which  Virgil  prescribetli  for  the 

hiving  of  bees  t 

Trlnclpio  perfei  anthnt  utalloqtte  fietenda, 
Quo  neqne  eit  veatie  adltiie,  etc. 


*  See  the  Biog  ilrlt.  In  15iA5,  Wbhilft  ■"  d=iiilnptii»h#<i| 
himtelf  in  the  pulpily  that  the  lord  keeper  reciiminended  hiiij 
io  Ihe  qut'en. 

^  But  the  work*  totichlnf  ^oJkt  are  ebiefly  two  <  Arpt,  Libra* 
f«j^  wherein,  a*  in  faoiouf  thrioe**  the  relic*  "f  Ihe  an- 
f  }e  ni  «n  I  ni  n,  Hi  1 1  of  V  in  ii(»,  H  re  tepoecd .  fteeondl  y  +  AV  tt  FMi- 
tians  tff  Antkor$^  with  tvtittet  |wpw<iea«  l  merv  f^Ukfil 
IVilm/tf/^tiJiij,  mrrri!  prajitahh  jriA*t*Mi  matt  dtlig*Mt  aaeMfariirnf,' 
with  the  like  ir^lo  rurninhi^d  end  adorned 

la  a  katler  to  Hir  Tbomae  Bodley*  he  ny*,  **and  the  «ee«nd 
onpyl  have  tent  ui^io  y4>u,  not  only  in  fooil  DfTptii^in,  htit  in 
a  kind  of  congtniiy.  in  regerd  cjf  your  |;reai  and  r«fe  devert 
nf  learning.     Pnr  book*  are  iheihrmee  where  ihetnint  h,  nt 

^  it  believed  to  he.  And  you^  h^vlnc  bitilt  an  ark  to  tTtva 
learning  from  deluge,  deferva  pr^iprrety  in  any  new  Inatru* 
rnent  or  'fnglne,  whereby  learning thoMTdb4lM|irAfcd  Of  ad» 

'  vflnfpd-*'~5frrjp|    19. 

*  Nor  dnib  (iiir  irumpei  mimm^n,  and  encourage  men  lo 
tear  and  rend  one  anniher  with cmdmdkt^'i'nii ;  find  iiiatlvi] 
rage  to  henr  arm*,  erjit  wnjje  vnnr  nfnhiBt  ilhcomelve*  j  hot 
niiber,  a  pwrace  ri>ni'l(iit^d  t»i«iwp*^n  ihem,  lln**  Itii4t  with 
joint  l'*>rc*^  dtreet  their  »ir**n^h  agaloti  \aiufe  her^rlf ;  md 
tak«  her  btgh  inin'*»ri»,  amt  di^manile  her  fnrtiAfrf  hnhli ;  and 
fhiiv  enlarjfe  ibe  tmrHlenir  of  niiii*a  dwnlnlnn,  *<t  fnr  ae  AI> 

,  Ibighiy  Clod  In  IiIp  goiidneti  t^*l  permit.—  fJi^^  Ltt^rA. 
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Snch  were  his  iraaginatioiis  of  the  tranquillity 
and  occapatioDS  in  our  uoiyeraitiea. 

He  could  not  long  have  resided  in  Cambridge 
before  he  must  hare  discoyered  his  erroneous  no- 
tions  of  the  mighty  liTing,  and  of  the  pursuits  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Instead  of  students 
ready  at  all  times  to  acquire  any  sort  of  know- 
ledge, he  found  himself  «« amidst  men  of  sharp 
and  strong  wits,  and  abundance  of  leisure,  and 
small  yaiiety  of  reading,  their  wits  being  shut 
up  in  the  cells  of  a  few  authors,  chiefly  Aristotle 
their  dictator,  as  their  persons  were  shut  up  in 
the  cells  of  monasteries  and  colleges ;  and  know- 
ing little  history,  either  of  nature  or  time,  did, 
out  of  no  great  quantity  of  matter,  and  infinite 
agitation  of  wit,  spin  cobwebs  of  learning,  admi- 
rable for  the  fineness  of  thread  and  work,  but  of 
no  substance  or  profit."* 

Instead  of  the  uniyersity  being  formed  fur  the 
discoyery  of  truths,  he  saw  that  its  object  was 
merely  to  presenre  and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
oui  predecessors :  instead  of  general  inquiry,  he 
found  that  all  studies  were  confined  to  Aristotle, 
who  was  considered  inCdlible  in  philosophy,  a 
dictator  to  command,  not  a  consul  to  adyise  ;* 
the  lectures  both  in  priyate  in  the  colleges,  and 
in  public  in  the  schools,  being  but  expositions  of 
his  text,  and  comments  upon  his  opinions,  held 
as  authentic  as  if  they  had  been  giyen  under  the 
seal  of  the  pope.*    Their  infallibility,  howeyer, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge.  Whilst  in  the 
uniyersity  he  formed  his  dislike  of  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  not  for  the  worthlessness  of  the  au- 
thor, to  whose  gigantic  intellect  he  eyer  ascribed 
all  high  attributes,  but  for  the  unfraitfulness  of 
his  method,  being  a  philosophy,  as  he  was  wont 
to  say,  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,^ 
but  barren  for  the  production  of  works  for  the 
I  benefit  and  use  of  man ;  which,  according  to  Ba- 
con^s  opinion,  is  the  only  test  of  the  purity  of  our 
motiyes  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  of  the  yalue 
of  knowledge  when  acquired ;  «« Men,"  he  says, 
y  ^haye  entered  into  a  desire  of  knowledge  some- 
times from  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitiye  ap- 
petite; sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with 
yariety  and  delight;  sometimes  for  ornament  and 
reputation ;  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  yictoTy 
of  wit  and  contradiction,  and  most  times  for  lucre 
and  profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  giye  a 
true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  for  the  benefit 
and  use  of  man : — as  if  there  were  sought  in 


/ 


»  8««  the  Adyaneemenc  of  Learninc,  under  Contentiona 
Learnlaf.  See  Gibbon'e  Memoirs.  6ee  rtA.  Tiii.  London 
Magazine,  page  509.  Let  bim  wbo  U  fond  of  indulging  in  a 
draaoi-llke  existence  go  to  Oifnrd,  and  stay  there ;  let  him 
ftady  thie  magniAcent  f  peetacia,  tlie  eane  under  ell  at peete, 
arith  ite  mental  twilight  tempering  the  glare  of  noontide,  or 
mellowing  the  fbadowy  moonlight ;  let  him  wander  in  her 
■yiTan  anwirfafl,  or  linger  In  her  cloistered  hallt ;  but  let  him 
IKM  eaieii  the  din  of  scbolsrs  or  teachers,  or  dine  or  sup 
f  with  them,  or  speak  a  word  to  any  of  the  privileged  inha- 
Mtanu ;  for  if  he  does,  the  spell  will  be  broken,  the  poetrV 
ami  the  religloii  gone,  and  the  place  of  enchantment  will 
meh  f^om  his  embrace  into  thin  air. 

a  Ree  AdTaneenent  of  Learning,  under  Credulity,  p.  000. 

■  Teimisoa.  •  Rawley— Tennison. 


knowledge  a  coudi  whereupon  to  rest  a  search- 
ing and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandei^ 
ing  and  yariable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down,  wtth 
a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon;  or  a  foxt  or  command- 
ing ground  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop 
for  profit  and  sale ;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse  for 
the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man^s 
estate." 

It  was  not  likely  that,  with  such  sentiments,  he 
would  meet  with  much  Sjrmpathy  in  the  uniyer- 
sity. It  was  still  less  probable  that  the  antipathy 
by  which  he  was  opposed  would  check  the  ardour 
of  his  powerful  mind.  He  went  right  onward  in 
his  couree,  unmoyed  by  the  disapprobation  of 
men  who  turned  from  inquiries  which  they  nei- 
ther encouraged  nor  understood:  and,  seeing 
through  the  mists,  by  a  light  refracted  from  be- 
low the  horizon,  that  knowledge  must  be  raised 
on  other  foundations,  and  built  with  other  mate- 
rials than  bad  been  used  through  a  long  tract  of 
many  centuries,  he  continued  his  inquiries  into 
the  laws  of  nature,*  and  planned  Ids  immortal 
work  upon  which  he  laboured  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  ultimately  published  when 
he  was  chancellor,  saying,  ^^Ihaye  held  up  a 
light  in  the  obscurity  of  philosophy ;  which  will 
be  seen  centuries  after  I  am  dead.^* 

After  two  yeare  residence  he  quitted  the  unl- 
yereity  with  the  conyiction  not  only  that  these 
seminaries  of  learning  were  stagnant,  but  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  adyancement  of  know- 
ledge. **In  the  uniyereities,"  he  says,  **thef 
Iftam  |||i]>^np  but  to  bciievft ;  firet  to  belieye  that 
othere  know  that  which  they  know  not ;  and  after, 
themselyes  know  that  which  they  know  not. 
They  are  like  a  becalmed  ship ;  they  neyer  moye 
but  by  the  wind  of  other  men's  breath,  and  haye 
no  oara  of  their  own  to  steer  withal :'''  and  in  his 
Noyum  Organum,  which  he  published  when  he 
was  chancellor,  he  repeats  what  he  had  said  when 
a  boy.  «« In  the  uniyereities,  all  things  are  found 
opposite  to  the  adyancement  of  the  sciences ;  for 
the  readings  and  exereises  are  here  so  managed 
that  it  cannot  eauSy  come  into  any  one's  mind  to 
think  of  things  out  of  the  common  road :  or  if, 
here  and  there,  one  should  yenture  to  us^  a  liberty 
of  judging,  he  can  only  impose  the  task  upon 
himself  without  obtaining  assistance  from  his 
fellows ;  and  if  he  could  dispense  with  this,  he 
will  still  find  his  industry  and  resolution  a  great 
hinderance  to  his  fortune.  For  the  studies  of  men 
in  such  places  are  confined,  and  pinned  down  to 


K>^ 


>  I  remember  in  Trinity  College  In  Cambridge,  there  waa 
an  upper  cbamb<>r.  which  being  thought  weak  te  the  roof 
of  it,  waa  supported  by  a  pillar  of  iron  of  the  bigness  of  one's 
arm  in  the  midst  of  the  chamber;  which  if  you  had  struck, 
it  would  nmke  a  little  flat  noise  in  the  room  where  It  waa 
•truck,  but  it  would  make  a  great  bomb  hi  the  chamber  be- 
neath.—Sylsa  ^    . . 

«  See  the  dedication  of  the  Novum  Organum  to  the  king. 

Ifortuus  fonaaae  id  eifecero,  ut  ilia  posteriutl,  nnvft  bae 


accena4  Ihee  in  philcsonhia  tenebris,  perluec 
1  See  the  tract  in  Praise  of  Knowledge,  p. 
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Uie  writings  of  certain  atithora;  from  which t  if 
any  man  happeas  to  differ,  be  is  presently  repre* 
hcnded  as  a  disturber  and  innovutor/^^ 

Whether  the  intelloctual  gladiatoiship  by  which 
students  in  the  uniyersitie^  of  England  are  now 
sUmubted,  tliea  prevailed,  does  not  appear,  but 
his  dialike  of  tJiis  motive  he  eajrly  and  always 
avowed,  "It  ia^"  he  says,  **  an  unavoidable  de- 
cree with  us  ever  to  retain  our  native  candour  and 
simplicity,  and  not  attempt  a  passage  to  truth 
under  tJie  conduct  of  vanity ;  foTr  seeking  real 
natuie  with  all  her  fruits  about  her,  we  should 
think  it  a  betraying  of  our  tmat  to  infect  auch  a 
subject  either  witli  an  ambitions,  an  ignorant,  or 
any  other  faulty  manner  of  treating  it,"* 

Some  years  after  Bacon  had  quitted  Cambridge, 
he  published  hia  opinions  upon  the  defects  of 
univeraities  ^  in  which,  alter  having  warned  the 
community  that,  as  colleges  are  established  for 
the  communication  of  the  knowledge  of  our  pro' 
decessora,  there  should  he  a  coUog©  appropriated 
to  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  a  living  spring  to 
mix  with  the  stagnant  whalers.  **  Let  it,'*  he 
«ay:*»  "  he  remembered  that  there  is  not  any  col- 
legiate education  of  statesmen,  and  that  this  has 
not  only  a  malign  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
sciences,  but  is  prejudicial  to  states  and  govern- 
ments, and  ift  the  reason  why  princes  find  a  soli- 
tude in  regard  nf  able  men  to  serve  them  in  causes 
of  state**'** 


«  An.  W  llh.  I 

B  8ef3  ib«  chaikfiir  aa  Ytmltft  In  ih«  adnilnbli;  Wf>rk, 
"  Si^jtFch*!  LIf  tit  of  Nutur?  ;**  where  lh&  ditilncUDii  bo- 
(Hrrrti  (he  Inve  of  «icelhiif  mnd  the  l(»ve  of  excellence}  u 
ft  tiiuilve  tot  Hcq Hiring  ktiowlfldgSp  b  full/  cvplmiued. 

*  Bneon  sayi,  Fifiit  [lier^fc^rBi  BmarifBt  po  ma-ny  ^rfiAi 
foundaiioiitor  coi|«|[»  in  ^mpv,  1  flnfT  iirsTif «  Mini  ittey 
atQ  nil  dcdtcaied  to  [^rofkmlona,  tmd  none  lefl  free  to  artt 
and  «rlcticri  m  lartfo.  And  tbti  I  take  to  be  21  ifreat  cAnte, 
tbftt  hmh  blndered  ibe  pwa^rtMion  of  learnlnCf  because 
the«e  fundamenul  kiiowldd^en  hav^  bei^n  ttutfled  but  in 

rinare.  For  if  you  will  have  a  f  r^e  bear  more  fruit  ihan 
hath  iiMd  la  <ga,  11  it  not  any  itilng  you  can  do  to  the 
lDoii;h«^  bnt  It  li  th«  ntLrringof  the  earth,  aiiet  putling  new 
mould  Jibowi  [he  r»f>l4,  thai  TniiBt  work  it.  N^eitht^r  in  M  ix> 
ba  fi>r|oiten^  that  thia  dediaiiin^Df  foundationa  nnil  dotii' 
tjnns  ti>  profefinry  learninf ,  bath  i^ot  only  bad  a  lualiga  aa* 
p«ct  bful  tnlluetice  upon  the  erowlh  of  tcienecti,  but  hath 
aiiCt  been  pre>udiciftl  to  *Lftte«  mnd  govemm^uile.  For  hf  nt« 
It  proceudetti  that  prlrtroi  find,  a  solitude  \n  refKird  of  able 
men  to  terve  itien  in  ciuaet  af  ttai^,  beeiute  tb«r«  li  nu 
•diUfttion  Fo|](<iBiiit4«  which  la  fre«p  whete  luch  fli  were  ao 
dkpoHd  iDi^ht  pvn  thymic  I  vet  tn  hi*torkeBt  modern  Ijin- 
mafM,  booha  or  polity  anrl  Kivil  ditcourte,  &nd  other  tb« 
like  anaIj|pm«Titi  utiio  Bervk-u  ofBiJ^lc,  This  iniib^  ccin- 
Arme^i  by  daily  exp<*  hence,  waa,  ft  fly  yran  after  hia  death, 
tep«at«d  by  Hdiltcn.  who  indifiiAntly  Mays,  *'■  wheti  youii| 
mPTi  quit  the  univenily  f[>r  tlie  tr.ide  of  law,  the y  graitnd 
thelf  pur|.K>tei>  not  no  thi?  pnidenl  and  heavenly  rontem- 

El&tlan  of  Juatkti  and  e^uiijt  which  waa  never  taught  them, 
ut  on  the  prndiiainf  and  pleafting  thoti|hls  of  Mllfiout 
termi,  fht  conleoiiotu^  and  fiowinl  foca :  and  If  they  quit  it 
for  ante  afTiiirt*  they  betake  ihemselvet  to  t1ii»  tniit  with 
son  In  NO  unprintltil^d  In  virtue  and  true  generouj  breedinF^ 
iHat  flattery,  and  cuurt-aliiliji,  and  tyrannoua  apbDriame  mp- 
pear  ii>  tiHi-to  the  highcai  pointi  of  wiidoni.  After  bavihf 
pteic-rihed  I  be  prop«r  ordef  of  education,  he  nddt,  Tbr.  nert 
iemoval  niuit  be  to  the  iiudy  of  politics  ;  to  know  the  be- 
f  ttirlngf  end,  and  reaaona  of  poUtical  locleiiei ;  that  they 
may  nut  in  *  danferouf  0t  of  the  commonwealth  be  tycn 
fKHiti  II  hake  n,  qnceriain  reads,,  of  tuch  a  lotterluf  eon- 
acirnce^  la  ntany  of  our  great  connielitori  Jinva  latifly  sbc^wn 
Itwntftel'TBa.  but  tltiiad^at  pillars  of  ih«  state.  A^er  ihin 
tbi!!y  are  10  dri^e  itilo  ttie  f rounds  nf  Law  nod  Legal  juAtic^^ 
OfllTtred  ftrtt,  and  ^Ith  best  warrant  10  Mrwe^p,  und  «■  Tar 
tm  tftnun  pmileiiee  can  be  trusteil,,  in  th»ie  ettnlipd  remulna 
§€  QtMliiJi  tawgirBrit  Lycnrfut,  Solon,  itc,  and  thence  \9 


These  waniings  seem  to  have  been  disregaril- 
ed,  and  the  art  of  governing,  not  a  ship,  which 
would  not  be  attempted  without  a  knowledge  of 
navigation,  but  the  shiji  of  the  state,  is  intra Bted| 
not  to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  but  to  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
and  verbal  criticiims  upon  the  dead  Vantages/'* 

And  what  has  been  the  resnhl  During^  the 
last  two  centuriea  one  class  of  statesmen  hag  re- 
sisted all  improvement,  and  their  opponents  have 
been  hurried  into  intemperate  alterations :  whilst 
philosophy,  lamenting  these  contentions,  has,  in- 
stead of  advancing  the  acience  of  government, 
been  occupied  in  counteracting  laws  founded  upon 
erroneous  principles ;  erroneous  commercial  laws ; 
erroneons  laws  against  civil  and  religious  Uber* 
ty  ;  and  erroneous  criminal  laws,^ 

So  deeply  was  Bacon  impressed  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  evil,  that  bj  his  will  he  endowed 
two  lectures  in  either  of  the  universities,  by  «  9 
lecturer,  whether  stranger  or  English,  provided 
he  is  not  professed  in  divinity,  law,  or  physic," 

The  subject  of  universities,  and  the  importance 
to  the  community  and  to  the  advancement  of  sci^ 
ence,  that  the  spring  should  not  be  poisoned  or 
poUntod,  was  ever  present  to  bis  mind, — and,  in 
the  decline  of  his  life,  he  prepared  the  plan  of  3 
college  for  the  knowledge  of  the  works  and  ere-  \ 
ationa  of  God,  «  from  the  cedar  of  Libanns  to  the 
moss  diat  groweth  out  of  the  wall ;"  hut  the  phn 
was  framed  upon  a  model  so  vast,  that,  without 
the  purse  of  a  prince  and  the  assistance  of  a  pet> 
pie,  all  attempts  to  realise  il  must  be  vain  and 
hopeless.  Some  conception  of  his  gorgf^ous  mind 
in  the  formation  of  this  college,  may  appear  even 
at  the  entrance* 

**  We  have  (he  says)  two  very  long  and  fair 
galleries  t  and  in  one  of  these  we  place  patterns 
and  samples  of  all  manner  of  the  more  rare  and 
excellent  inventions ;  in  the  other  we  place  the 
statues  of  all  principal  inventors.  T^ere  we  have 
the  statne  of  your  Columbus,  that  discovered  the 
West  Indies;  also  the  inventor  of  ships;  your 
monk  that  was  tha  inventor  of  ordnance  and  ef 
gunpowder;  the  inventor  of  music  ;  the  inventor 
of  letters;  the  inventor  of  printing;  the  inventor 
of  observations  of  astronomy ;  the  inventor  of 
works  in  metal ;  the  inventor  of  iflass ;  the  in- 
ventor of  a  Li  k  of  the  worm ;  the  inventor  of  wine ; 
the  inventor  of  com  and  bread  ;  the  inventor  of 
sugars  I  and  all  these  by  more  certain  tmdittoB 
than  you  have*  Upon  every  invention  of  value, 
we  erect  a  statue  to  the  inventor,  and  give  htm  a 
liberal  and  honourable  reward*  These  statues 
are  some  of  brass ;  some  of  maible  and  touch'' 

all  the  Rotnan  edictt  and  tablet  witli  tbeir  Jiietlntnn  ^  nnd 
BQ  to  the  Saltan  lawi  i>r  England.  Bfiltcin,  Edaeatlon.  tM* 
i.  p.  ^ft 

*  ^'^uch,"  saya  MiUnnt^^are  the  rrrorit  snrb  tlin  friilti 
of  miiiiHrndlnf  our  prime  ymith  at  «cbmds  and  iiJilv^i'iiiii** 
ai  wc  do,  ektttfr  in  learntftf  mere  worda,  nr  auth  thinra 
etikefly  ta  were  b«lter  utnlearaed;' *    See  lila  TtacI  on  Ed«ca- 
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stone;  some  of  cedar  and  other  special  woods 
gilt  and  adorned ;  some  of  iron ;  some  of  silyer ; 
some  of  gold/*' 

Such  is  the  splendour  of  the  portico,  or  ante- 
room. Passing  beyond  it,  eyery  tlung  is  to  be 
found  which  imagination  can  conceiye  ^r  reason 
suggest.* 

>  Tklfl  entranee  to  Bacon's  eollefe  always  forces  itself  on 
loy  mind  when  I  visit  the  University  Library  of  Cambrldfe ; 
in  which  I  see  the  portrait  of  Ur.  Thonas  Nicholson,  imown 
by  the  name  of  Maps,  tlie  proprietor  of  a  circulating  library, 
a  laborious  pioneer  in  literature.  Under  his  feet  are  some 
relies  from  classic  ground,  more  yalnable,  perhaps,  for  their 
antiquity  than  for  their  beauty.  DelightAil  as  is  the  love 
of  antiquity,  this  artificial  retrospective  extension  of  our 
existence,  (see  8hakspeare*s  Sonnet,  1S3,)  might  it  not  be 
adorned,  in  the  present  times,  by  casts  from  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, of  which  the  cost  does  not  exceed  SOCK.  By  one  of  the 
universities  (I  think  it  is  of  Dublin)  these  casu  have  been 
procured.  Let  any  parent  of  the  mind,  who  considers  the 
various  mod^s  by  which  the  heart  of  a  astion  is  formed, 
(which  is  beautifolly  described  in  Ramsden's  sermon  on  the 
Cessation  of  Hostilities,)  look  in  Boydell's  Shakspeare,  at 
Barry's  Cordelia,  to  be  found,  most  probably,  in  the  Fifx- 
wiUiam  collection :  and  let  him  compare  it  with  the  mani- 
ficent  alTecting  fointing  female  in  the  Elain  marbles,  and  he 
will  see  the  benefit  which  would  result  uom  the  university 
containing  these  valuable  relics. 

•  We  have  large  snd  deep  caves  of  several  depths :  the 
deepest  are  sunk  six  hundred  fiithom,  and  some  of  them  are 
digged  and  made  under  great  hills  and  mountains :  so  that 
if  you  reckon  together  the  depth  of  the  hiN  and  the  depth 
of  the  cave,  they  are  (some  of  them)  above  three  miles 
deep ;  these  caves  we  call  the  lower  region,  and  we  use 
them  for  all  coagulations,  indurations,  refrigerations,  and 
conservatioas  of  bodies.  We  use  them  likewise  for  the 
imitation  of  natural  mines,  and  the  producing  also  of  new 
artificial  metals,  by  compositions  and  materials. 

We  have  high  towers,  the  highest  about  half  a  mUe  In 
h^if  ht,  and  some  of  them  likewise  set  upon  high  mountains, 
so  that  the  vantage  of  the  hill  with  the  tower  is  in  the  high- 
est of  them  three  miles  at  least.  And  these  places  we  call 
the  upper  region.  We  use  these  towers,  according  to  their 
several  heighu  and  situations,  for  insolation,  reMgeration, 
conservation,  and  for  the  view  of  divers  meteors,  as  winds, 
rain,  snow,  hail,  and  some  of  the  fiery  meteors. 

We  have  great  lakes,  both  salt  and  firesh ;  whereof  we 
have  use  for  the  fish  and  fowl.  We  use  them  slso  for  buri- 
als of  some  natural  bodies:  for  we  find  a  diiference  In 
things  buried  in  earth,  or  in  air  below  the  earth ;  and  things 
buried  in  wnier.  We  have  also  some  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the 
■ea ;  and  some  bays  upon  the  shore  for  some  works,  where- 
in is  required  the  air  and  vapour  of  the  sea.  We  have  like- 
wise violent  streams  and  cataracts,  which  serve  us  for 
many  motions:  and  likewise  engines  for  muitiplving  and 
snforcing  of  winds,  to  set  also  on  going  divers  motions. 

We  have  also  a  number  of  artificial  wells  and  fountains, 
made  in  imiution  of  the  natural  sources  and  baths;  as 
tincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  steel,  brass,  lead,  nitre,  and 
other  minerals. 

We  have  also  great  and  spacious  bouses,  where  we  imi- 
ute  and  demonstrate  meteors,  as  snow,  hail,  rain,  some  ar- 
tificial cains  of  bodies,  and  not  of  water,  thunders,  light- 
nings. 

we  have  also  certain  chambers,  which  we  call  chambers 
of  health,  where  we  qualify  the  sir  as  we  think  good  and 
proper  for  the  cure  of  divers  diseases,  and  preservation  of 
health.  We  have  alro  fliir  and  large  baths  of  several  mix- 
tures, for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

We  have  also  large  and  various  orchards  and  gardens ; 
wherein  we  do  not  so  much  respect  beauty,  as  variety  of 
ground  and  soil,  proper  for  divers  trees  and  herbs:  and 
snme  very  spacious,  where  trees  and  berries  are  set,  where- 
of we  make  divers  kinds  of  drink,  besides  the  vineyards. 
In  these  we  practise  likewise  all  conclusions  of  grafting  and 
inoculating,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as  Aruit  trees,  which  pro- 
duceth  many  effects. 

We  have  also  fVirnaces  of  great  diversities,  and  that  keep 
great  diversity  of  heau,  fierce  and  quick,  strong  and  con- 
stant, soft  and  mild,  blown,  quiet,  dry,  moist,  and  the  like. 
But  above  all  we  have  bests,  in  imitation  of  the  sun's  and 
heavenly  bodies,  heats  that  pass  divers  inequalities,  and 
(ss  It  were)  orbs,  progresses,  and  returns,  whereby  we  may 
produce  admirable  effects. 

We  procure  means  of  seeing  objects  aflir  ofiT,  as  in  the 
heaven,  and  remote  places ;  and  represent  things  near  as 
afiir  off,  and  things  afkr  off  as  near,  making  feigned  dis- 
Unces.  We  have  also  helps  for  the  sight,  for  above  specu- 
det  and  glasses. 

We  have  also  parks  and  enclosures  of  all  soru  of  beasu 
we  ue  not  only  for  view  •r  rareness,  but 


After  having  enumerated  ali  Ae  instruments 
of  knowledge, '« such,"  he  says,  <«  is  a  relation  of 
the  true  state  of  Solomon's  house,  the  end  of 
which  foundation  is  the  knowledge  of  causes, 
and  secret  motions  of  things ;  and  the  enlarging 
of  the  bounds  of  human  empire,  to  the  effecting 
of  all  things  possible." 

In  these  glorious  inyentions  of  one  rich  mind, 
may  be  traced  much  of  what  has  been  effected  in 
science  and  mechanics,  since  Bacon's  death,  and 
more  that  will  be  effected  during  the  next  two 
centuries. 

After  three  years'  residence  in  the  university, 
his  father  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Pa- 
ris, under  the  care  of  Sir  Amias  Paulett,  the 
English  ambassador  at  that  court:  by  whom, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
mission  to  the  queen,  requiring  both  secrecy  and 
despatch :  which  he  executed  with  such  ability 
as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  queen,  and  jus- 
tify Sir  Amias  in  the  choice  of  his  youthful  mes- 


We  have  also  pari 
and  birds;  which  w 


From  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him,  and 
from  the  impression  made  upon  all  with  whom  he 
conversed ;  upon  men  of  letters,  with  whom  he 
co^^racted  lasting  friendships ;  upon  grave  states- 
men and  learned  philosophers,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  promise  in  his  infancy  of  excellence,  whe- 
ther for  active  or  for  contemplative  life,  seemed 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation  to  be  real- 
ized.* 

AfWr  the  appointment  of  Sir  Amias  Paulett's 
successor.  Bacon  travelled  into  the  French  pro- 
vinces, and  spent  some  time  at  Poictiers.  He 
prepared  a  work  upon  Ciphers,^  which  he  after- 

likewise  for  dissections  and  trials,  that  therebv  we  may 
take  light  whst  may  be  wrought  upon  the  body  of  man. 

We  have  also  particular  pools  where  we  make  trials  upoM 
fishes,  ss  we  have  said  before  of  beasts  and  birds. 

We  have  also  places  for  breed  and  generation  of  those 
kinds  of  worms  and  flies  which  are  of  special  use,  such  ss 
are  with  you  your  silk  worms  and  bees. 

We  have  also  precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them 
of  great  beauty  and  unknown ;  crystals  end  glasses  of  divers 
kinds.  We  represent  also  ordnance  and  instruments  of  war, 
and  engines  of  all  kinds ;  and  likewise  new  mixtures  snd 
compositions  of  gunpowder,  wildfires  burning  in  water 
and  unquenchable;  also  fireworks  of  all  variety,  both  for 

aeasure  and  use.  We  imitate  also  flights  of  birds;  we 
ive  some  degrees  of  flying  in  the  air ;  we  have  ships  and 
boats  for  going  under  water,  and  brooking  of  seas ;  also 
swimming  girdles  and  supporters. 

We  have  also  sound  houses,  where  we  practise  and  de- 
monstrate all  sounds,  and  their  generation.  We  have  har- 
monies which  you  have  not,  of  quarter  sounds,  and  lesser 
slides  of  soun«ls.  Divers  instruments  of  music,  likewise  to 
you  unknown,  some  sweeter  than  any  you  have;  with 
bells  and  rings  that  are  dainty  and  sweet. 

We  have  also  a  mathematical  house,  where  are  all  instru- 
ments, as  well  of  geometry  as  astronomy,  exquisitely  made. 
We  have  also  houses  of  deceits  of  the  senses,  &c.  Mlc. 

■  It  is  a  foct  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  an  eminent  ar- 
tist, to  whom,  when  In  Paris,  he  sat  for  his  portrait,  was  so 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  his  extraordinary 
intelleciual  endowments,  that  he  has  written  on  the  side  of 
his  picture :  81  tabula  daretur  digna  animnm  mallem. 

«  In  the  Augmentis  Bcientiarum,  lib.  vi.  speaking  of  ci- 
phers, he  says,  Ut  verb  suspiclo  omnU  absit,  aliud  inven- 
tum  subjiciemus,  quod  cert«  cOm  adolescentuU  essemna 
Parisiis  excogiuvimus,  nee  etiam  adhuc  visa  nobis  res 
digna  est  qua  pereat.  Watu's  English  translation  of  this 
part  is  as  follows :  But  that  jealousies  may  be  uken  away« 
we  will  annex  another  invention,  which.  In  truth,  we  dr- 
vised  in  our  youth,  when  we  were  at  Paris :  and  is  a  thing 
that  yec  seemeth  to  us  not  worth/  to  be  lost.    It  contalnctta 
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wards  |ml)lis\©^t  ^n^  »"  mitjine  of  the  state  of 
Europe,  but  the  laws  of  nouxid  and  of  imagiaa^ 
rion  eoDtjaiic<i  to  opcupy  hia  thougbla*^ 

Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  tbroe  meditations 
hi9  father  died  sudden  I  ^r*  on  the  20th  February, 
1ST9*    He  instaiitly  reiurned  to  ElngliLod^ 


CHAPTER  IL 


rmm  ths  diath  or  tns  rATHCR  tixx  he  KnajkQ€i> 

IH  ACTITK  Lirs, 
IS6&  ta  1!H0. 

DiscoTsmiND,  Upon  hb  arriral  in  England,  that, 
bf  tho  sudden  death  of  his  father,  he  was  led  with* 
©ut  n  sufficient  proviflion  to  justify  bira  in  devot- 
ing bis  hfs  lo  contemplation,*  it  became  necessary 
for  hi  n  to  seIe*rt3onie  pursuit  for  hla  support,  "  to 
think  how  to  live,  instead  of  living  only  to  think,"* 

fh*  hifhe^t  ileftrve  oT  rlpHiPT*  Trhjrfi  ll«  lo  vlpiiff  omnia  ptf 
•DmU,  iri^L  BOy  OA  th«  i^riUnf  ftifMldLrrf,  fOftf  bear  a  ^uigiu- 
frfn  prnportioh  to  the  writing  Lnr^tld^d  ^  no  oiher  ^ontfkiof]  or 
r««trfrti4n  whalfoerer  is  rtqutred. 

*  HI*  raedUal^Diii  were  txiiti  iipf^n  natnpil  fcknce  aod  hu- 
■aan  KtenC'P*,  as  will  appear  f^nfn  th«  Ibllawitiir  |!het0, 

Iti  U\9  Hitiary  ^rLi/n  nntl  Di-iath.siTei^kiiii  of  thfedtlTaf^Do^a 
belnreen  ynut!i  Anil  old  a^,  and  hnvin^  enuineirated  anny 
of  ihKin,  Ha  prm^eeda  thui  t  When  I  wan  a  fonnfs  man  ni 
Fulctlera  to  Fmoce^  1  f^mtllarly  converted   with  a  yniiti^ 

Kntltrenaiifir  tbat  country,  who  wai  exiremely  1np.'nnvii, 
t  MiinetttiEil  talkatli^e  ;  no  aflerwsrda  becania  a  perfob  of 
fteai  emlni^nce.  Thin  pentli'mnn  iinnd  to  inveigh  against 
Ilu)  maniHrt  ni  oM  p«f»|<il«i,  atitt  woultt  lav,  that  if  nn^t  could 
aie«  their  minda  at  well  at  their  trid  let,  tiielr  njliMlw  WDuht 
npp«%r  na  d«fonii«d  aa  their  bAdic«;  ond  indiilfipf  liln 
own  InvmoiLTi  N  pretended,  that  the  defects  of  old  men'a 
Silitida,  Id  soma  tDeuurecorrDipanded  to  tlin  def«cia  of  their 
EH»<Uea.  Tbk».  dtfntmm  of  the  ihifi,  he  aald,  wq»  antwcrpd 
bv  impUdeiMre  ^  hardneff  <it  llw  viareni,  by  releiitlet»n«a»  ; 
Mear-pyea,  bf  envy  t  and  an  evil  eye,  thek  down  lc«k,  and 
Incurvaiion  of  the  biMty^  by  atheism^  as  ni^  longer,  snyt  he^ 
looking  up  to  ti«areti ;  the  tremMin^  and  ihakhi«  of  th& 
llmba,  by  nnwMMdinram  and  JnijflrmtJ^ncjr ;  the  bendlnf  of 
Ittmit  5n^i'n  as  ta  lay  hold  of  iHOmethLnf,  bj  rapacity  and 
avfthri*;  the  wt^afcneti  cf  thetr  kneei.  by  ftrariniliieaa ;  their 
wrinht^Hs  ity  indirect  dpollnfiand  eiinninfi  dte. 

Aim]  s^nin^  for  ecb<)«^a  npoD  fKbo«a,  t&r«  b  a  rare  In- 
tlante  thereof  in  a  plate  whieh  I  Will  now  ewclly  deacrllw. 
It  It  toini;  three  oi  fonr  niH*i  Ihnn  Farti,  near  a  town  called 
Pont- Chare  nton  j  and  tome  bird -boh  thot  or  rftore  (Vom  the 
rtvef  of  Sipin.  The  fnom  It  a  ch>ipel  r>r  itmnll  church.  The 
walli  all  ttandihiirt  tx^^  at  the  aiili^t  and  at  the  enda.  Speak- 
Inf  at  the  one  end^  I  did  bear  tt  return  the  voice  thtrteen 
•a vera!  Ilmet.  (6yira«  art.  ftl0.) 

Ttiere  are  «*rtai]i  letttra  that  an  e«ho  will  hardty  eiprnt a ; 
Ail  Air  on<i  eapeebilly  belitiK  prindpnl  In  a  wo'rd.  I  re- 
piember  well,  Ibat  when  I  went  to  the  fcho  at  Pont-Cha- 
tenlon,  ilier«  waa  an  old  Pirlakftn,  that  t^k  it  to  be  the  work 
ef  vplriit,  and  nf  food  f  pirit*  For,  naid  he,  c*U  "Saun," 
Bndtheecho  will  not  deliver  bark  the  devll't  naine;  but  will 
■ay,  **  va  iVn  ;**  which  It  aa  much  in  Ffcnth  aa  "  a|iafe,*' 
Of  avoid.  And  thereby  1  did  hap  to  find,  that  an  echo  w<iitld 
«m  relHm  an  M*  batnt  but  a  hiaainf  and  an  interior  tound. 
(Art.  750.) 

fl4i  too  the  nature  of  imagination  eo'tiilntied  to  inlerett 
hln^  In  tta«  Svlva,  art.  «^»  be  aayt,  ibe  reliitlom  to  neb- 
Inf  the  Ibre*  of  Imaf  Inatlon  and  (he  i<rcret  iniilncit  of  na- 
ture are  so  nn«ertain.  at  ihey  require  a  freat  deal  ofetaml^- 
natiofi  ere  we  eAnelude  upn  tbetii.  ]  would  have  it  flrtt 
thAmafhIy  lw|itlred«  whetiter  there  he  any  aetret  paatairet 
«f  arnipathy  between  pertoni  ot  near  bioodi  nt  parenia, 
ChUilwit  orothert,  tlitera,  nurae--chil(!ren«  bwabaiida,  wives* 
*e.  There  tm  many  re  porta  in  hittoTT,  that  up^n  thtf 
death  ef  peraonaof  tach  neamei*.  m<?n  hare  had  an  inward 
^elinf  «ffit.  I  myaelf  rAniemher,  that  hain%  in  Pf^rii.  und 
Biy  nither  dytof  in  J^/mdon,  two  or  thff"*  f^ny*  N-fnre  my 
Pilh«^r'a  death  I  had  a  dreani*  wbkh  t  totd  to  dtvora  Enftith 
fi^oilt^tnitn.  ihut  niy  fhther't  hooae  In  the  CAuntry  waa  ptaa« 
lf'f*t<ii  ntl  nv^r  with  tMncIt  CAoriar. 

«  riawley  Blotf.  Brit. 

*  Th^  l4  *M  tXffttmUia  of  hiaiawn^  t  ibrcei  where. 


Law  and  politics  were  the  two  ro^da  open  be- 
fore bint;  in  both  his  family  had  attained  opulence 
and  honour.  Law,  the  dry  and  thority  study  of 
law,  had  but  little  attraction  for  his  discursive  and 
imaginative  mind.  With  the  hope,  therefore,  that, 
under  the  protection  of  his  politi<^  friends,  and 
the  queen *9  remembrance  of  bis  father,  and  notice 
of  him  when  a  child,  he  might  escape  fiont  the 
mental  slavery  of  delving  in  this  laborious  pro- 
fession, be  made  a  great  effort  to  secure  some  snmll 
competence,  by  applying  to  Lord  Burkigh  lo  re- 
commend him  to  the  queen,  and  interceding  with 
Lady  Burleigb  to  urge  bis  suit  with  his  imcle,* 

But  bis  application  was  unsuccessfiil ;  the  queen 
and  the  lord  treasurer,  distinguished  as  they  were 
for  penetration  into  character,  being  little  disposed 

•  My  aing-iilar  food  Jord^ 

My  humble  duty  remembered,  and  my  hnmhie  tbanka  prr- 
tehted  foryonr  Inrdahlp^a  fkvoiir  and  countenance,  wbich  i| 
pleated  your  lordthtpt  at  my  beinft  with  you.  to  voorhAafe 
me,  above  niy  deirtee  and  dcaert  i  my  letter  hath  no  furtber 
errand  birt  to  commend  unto  your  lordahlp  the  remembimnce 
ofmyauit,  whi€<h  ihnn  I  moved  OfitoyDA^  whereof  it  alto 
pleaiFirit  yoiij  lordehip  tn  Eive  me  good  baarint,  ao  far  forth  aa 
to  promiae  to  teoder  li  onto  her  maleaty^Bnil  withal  td  add« 
in  behalf  of  it,  that  which  I  mav  better  deliver  by  letter  tlwm 
by  fipevcU;  whirb  ia*  that  although  it  rnuat  beeonfeated  tbM 
the  rei^uett  it  rare  nnd  uoft**cuiiom(*d,  ye|  If  it  be  obierrcd 
how  few  there  Im  which  fkll  id  with  the  ytudyof  the  common 
lawA,  eithttr  imn^  well  li^ll:  or  friended,  or  at  their  own  free 
election,  or  fbraaking  likely  tncceat  in  other  aiodlea  of  snore 
delight  atftd  no  leaa  preferment,  or  tettinf  hand  tbervunt* 
early,  without  waate  of  years ;  upon  tucb  attnrey  mad*,  H 
may  be  my  caae  may  not  neem  ordinary-,  no  more  than  my 
■uitr  and  #a  more  beseeming  unto  it-  At  I  forc«d  m3raell^  to 
aay  thia  in  eicote  of  my  motion,  lett   It  aboiild  appear  nut  a 

f'our  lordthiji  altofether  indiAcretit  and  unadvfaedt  av  my 
lo jw  to  o  ht  ain  it  ret^etb  o  niy  u  pon  y fnir  I  arrUti  i  p'a  fo    *    '^ 

lion  ti^ward  ine,  and  gracf;  with  hermaietlv,  whOii... 

needeth  never  to  ealS.  for  the  mpierience  oi  the  thing,  wb 
the  hath  n>  gwai  and  to  good  of  the  penou  wbkh  reecm* 
mendeth  il .  According  to  wblc  h  triiit  of  mine,  if  It  may  pla*t 
your  Lor  dab  ip  both  herein  and  el  tew  here  to  be  my  p^tfani 
and  to  make  ticcounl  of  me,  a#  one  Ln  whoae  well ~dointg  your 
tordthip  hath  intereti,  albeit,  Indeed,  your  tonJahip  hath  had 
ptace  to  benefit  many,  and  wiadom  to  make  due  vboliiH  ^ 
lighting  placea  for  your  gr»odne«a,  yet  do  1  a)Ot  l^ar  vny  oT 
your  lord*  hi  n't  former  evperteneei  lor  >tiring  my  th&nkftil- 
ncaa  borne  in  art,  ho  wtoever  God'*  go«d  pleasure  shall  eitabl« 
me  or  diuihle  me^  onlwardly,  to  mak*  proof  thereof;  fttr  t 
cannot  atteount  your  lordthip^a  aervire  diatiuct  nrom  that 
ivhich  I  to  fiwS  'aiMi  my  prince  j  the  pcrformanee  whereof 
to  bett  proof  and  purpote  in  the  meeting  point  and  rendet-^ 
voua  of  aU  my  thoughtt.  Thua  I  take  my  Icavo  of  youf  lord* 
shipt  in  bumble  manner,  committing  you,  aa  daily  to  my 
prayert,  to,  tikewtte,  at  thia  ptetent,  to  tho  merciful  prfnec-*- 
tion  of  the  Almlgliiy. 

Vour  meat  duttful  and  botthdan  nephew. 
From  Qnfa  tnn,  B,  Fm* 

thia  l<Hh  of  September,  1580. 

To  Lady  Btirghley,  to  tpeak  JHr  blm  to  ber  lord. 

My  alflfulir  good  Udy, 
!  wat  nt  ready  to  sbew  myaelf  mindf^Jl  of  my  duty,  hf 
waiting  on  your  Imdyship,  it  your  heing  lo  town,  as  notr  vf 
writing,  had  I  not  faAre4  leti  your  ladythip'a  thort  itajr,  nM 
quick  return  might  well  apare  me,  thftt  oime  of  no  eamecl 
errand,  lam  not  yol  greatly  perfect  In  ceremonle*  of  r4«rtt 
wberoof,  1  know,  your  lady ibip  know^'th  b^sih  the  righl  tia4, 
and  true  value.  My  thank  All  and  kerviitfabli}  mind  shall  h« 
always  Mice  ittelf,  howpoever  U  vary  fmm  th*^  common  dlt- 
gultlng.     Your  ladyship  Is  wis^^t  and  of  good  nmhlrr  to  dit* 

corn  fl-om  what  mind  every  action  prtxecdeth,and  u*  n»t n 

of  it  accord  I  ml  y.  Thia  ia  all  tbe  metffge  which  my  letter 
hath  at  tbui  lime  lo  d"  liver,  unlett  il  plea  re  your  ladythip 
further  to  give  me  leave  to  m*ke  thit  refjueit  nntft  yuu^  ibai 
It  wotitd  idonte  your  good  ladyahlp.  In  your  leltfrt,  whpre* 
with  yi'fU  vltit  coy  good  lord,  to  vouchtaJR;  th<i  mention  antf 
reeomoiondalion  of  my  tuit;  wh^riun  yoirr  Imdythip  fball 
bind  me  mnr^  nnw  you  thnn  I  fan  look  rver  to  be  *lil**  turti 
rieittly  to  acknowMdge.  Thut,  in  bumble  manner,,  1  takr  niy 
(eave  of  your  laityjirijp,  rOEnmitiing  ynu,  a«  dally  in  my 
prayers,  to,  lik^wine,  at  thia  preiieMt>  to  iha  nmrcifiil  provi* 
denca  of  tbe  Ahiiighty. 

Your  lidyihtp't  mott  dutiful  and  bounden  nejdN^w, 
From  tlrey's  Inn*  B.  flA^ 

UUa  16th  of  a«pi«iAber,  1360L 
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to  enoounge  him  to  rdy  apon  others  rather  than 
upon  hiai8elf,and  toyenture  on  the  quickeands  of 
politics,  instead  of  the  certain  profession  of  the  law, 
in  which  the  queen  had,  when  he  was  a  child,  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  one  day  be  her «« lord  keeper/' 

To  law,  therefore,  he  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  doTote  himself^  and  as  it  seems,  in  the  year  1580, 
he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn,  of  which 
society  his  father  had  for  many  years  been  an  il- 
lustrious member.^ 

Having  engaged  in  this  profession,  he,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  encountered  and  subdued  the  diffi- 
culties and  obscurities  of  the  science  in  which  he 
was  doomed  to  labour,  and  in  which  he  after- 
wards was  eminently  distinguished,  not  only  by 
his  professional  exertions  and  honours,  but  by 
his  Taluable  works  upon  different  practical  parts 
of  die  law,  and  upon  the  improvement  of  the  sci- 
eBoe,  by  exploring  the  principles  of  universal  jus- 
tice—the laws  of  law. 

Extensive  as  were  his  legal  researches,  and  great 
as  was  his  legal  knowledge,  law  was,  however, 
but  an  accessory,  not  a  principal  study.'  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  mind  should  confine 
its  researches  within  the  narrow  and  perplexed 
study  of  precedents  and  authorities.  He  contracted 
his  sight,  when  necessary,  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
but  he  dilated  it  to  the  whole  circle  of  science,  and 
continued  his  meditations  upon  his  immortal  work, 
which  he  had  projected  when  in  the  university. 

This  course  of  legal  and  philosophical  research 
was  accompanied  with  such  sweetness  and  afia- 
bility  of  deportment,  that  he  gained  the  a£fections 
of  the  whole  society,  and  the  kindness  he  expe- 
rienced was  not  lost  upon  him.  He  assisted  in  their 
festivities  ;  he  beautified  their  spacious  garden, 
and  raised  an  elegant  structure,  known  for  many 
years  after  his  death,  as «« The  Lord  Bacon's  Lodg- 
ings," in  which  at  intervals  he  resided  till  his  death. 

When  he  was  gnly  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bench ;  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year  he  was  elected  lent  reader;*  and  the  42d  of 
Elisabeth  he  was  q>pointed  double  reader. 

>  The  AdmiasioB  book  at  Ony*t  Inn  beflna  in  tbe  year  1580 ; 
bat  tb<i  flnt  four  pages  have  been  torn  oat.  Baeon*f  name, 
howerer,  appenra  In  Che  llit  of  memberaorche  aociety.  In  tbe 
year  1581 :  tbe  book  abounds  with  Lord  Bacon's  aatographs. 

•  Contemplation  feels  no  hnnfer,  nor  is  sensible  of  any 
Iblrst,  bat  of  that  after  knowled^  How  fresh  and  exalted 
a  pleasnre  did  David  find  froon  his  medlution  In  the  divine 
law !  all  the  day  long  It  was  the  theme  of  his  thoof  hts.  The 


oAlra  of  state,  tbe  goremment  of  his  kingdom,  might 
employ,  bat  it  was  this  only  that  refreshed  his  mind.  How 
short  of  this  are  tbe  delights  of  the  epicure !  how  vastly  dis- 
proportionate are  the  nieaearet  of  the  eating  and  of  the  think- 
ing man !  indeed  as  dlirerentas  the  silence  of  an  Archimedes 
In  the  study  of  a  problem,  and  the  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her 
wumU.— South. 

Being  retomed  from  travel  he  applied  himself  to  the  stndy 
of  the  eommon  law,  which  he  took  apon  him  to  be  his  pro- 
fession. Notwithsunding  that  he  professed  the  law  Ibr  his 
livelihood  and  subsistence,  yet  his  heart  and  aflbction  was 
more  carried  after  tiM  allhirs  and  places  of  state ;  for  which, 
if  the  majesty  royal  then  had  been  pleased,  he  was  most  flt. 
The  narrowness  of  his  clreamstances  obliged  him  to  think  of 
some  profession  for  a  subsistence  ;  and  he  applied  himself, 
more  through  neceeslty  than  choice,  to  the  study  of  the  com- 
mon law,  in  which  he  obulned  to  great  excellence,  though 
he  made  that  (as  himself  said)  but  as  an  accessory,  and  not 
his  principal  study.— Jtevlsv. 

■  Dufdato,  la  hit  aflMoat  of  Bum,  says,  teJOth  Elinbeth, 


His  agreeable  occupationSy  and  extensjVB  views 
of  science,  during  his  residence  in  Gray's  Inn,  did 
not  check  his  professional  exertions.  In  the  year 
1586,  he  applied  to  the  lord  treasurer  to  be  ctdlod 
within  the  bar;^  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  was 
sworn  queen's  counsel  learned  extraordinary,^  aa 
honour  which,  until  that  time,  had  never  been  con 
ferred  upon  any  member  of  the  profession. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

FROM   HIS  ENTRANCE    INTO   PUBLIC    LIFE    TILL  Hlff 
DISAPPOINTMENT  AS  SOLICITOR. 

1300  to  1508. 

He  thus  entered  on  public  life,  submitting,  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  statesman,  to  worldly  occupations 

(being  then  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age)  the  honourable  so- 
ciety of  Oray*s  Inn  chose  him  for  their  lent  reader.  Orig.  p.  90S. 

«  In  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  there  was  a  distinction  betweea 
outer  and  inner  barristers.  By  tbe  following  letter  in  1990, 
it  will  appear  that  be  applied  to  the  lord  treasurer  that  be 
might  be  called  within  bars. 

To  the  right  honourable  the  lord  treasurer.* 
My  very  good  lord, 

I  take  it  as  an  undoubted  sign  of  youi  *ordsbip*s  fbToor 
unto  me  that,  being  hardly  informed  of  me,  you  took  occasion 
rather  of  aood  advice  than  of  evil  opinion  thereby.  And  if 
your  lordship  had  grounded  only  upon  the  said  information 
of  theirs,  I  might  and  would  truly  have  npholden  that  few 
of  the  matters  were  justly  objected ;  as  the  very  circum- 
stances do  induce,  in  that  they  were  delivered  by  men  that 
did  misaffect  me,  and,  besides,  were  to  give  colour  to  their 
own  doings.  But  because  your  lordship  did  mingle  there- 
with both  a  late  motion  of  mine  own,  and  somewhat  which 
rou  had  otherwise  heard,  I  know  it  to  be  my  duty  (and  so  do 
sund  affected)  rather  to  prove  your  lordship's  admonition 
effectual  in  my  doings  hereafter,  than  causeless  by  excusing 
what  is  past.  And  yet  (with  your  lordship's  pardon  humUy 
asked)  it  may  please  you  to  remember,  that  I  did  endeavour  to 
set  Ibrth  that  said  motion  in  such  sort  as  It  might  breed  no 
harder  effect  than  a  deniaL  And  I  protest  simply  before  Ood, 
that  I  sought  therein  an  ease  in  coming  within  bars,  and  not 
any  extraordinary  or  singular  note  of  fbvour.  And  for  that  your 
lordship  may  otherwise  have  heard  of  roe  it  shall  make  me 
more  wary  and  circumspect  In  carriage  of  myself;  indeed  I 
And  in  my  simple  observation,  that  they  which  live  as  it  were 
in  nmbrt,  and  not  in  public  or  frequent  action,  how  mode- 
rately and  modestly  soever  they  behave  themselves,  yet  te- 
b€rmmt  ktvMU  ;  I  And  also  that  such  persons  as  are  of  nature 
bashAil,  (as  myself  is,)  whereby  they  want  that  plausible 
fomniarity  which  others  have,  are  often  mistaken  for  proud. 
Bat  once  I  know  well,  and  I  meet  humbly  beseech  your  lord- 
ship to  believe,  that  arrosancy  and  overweening  is  so  fhr 
ttom  my  nature,  as  if  I  think  weU  of  myself  In  any  thing  It 
is  in  this,  that  I  am  Aree  from  that  vice.  And  I  hope  upon 
this  your  lordship's  speech,  I  have  entered  into  those  consi- 
derations, as  my  behaviour  shall  no  more  deliver  me  for  other 
than  I  am.  And  so  wishing  unto  your  lordship  all  honour, 
and  to  myself  continuance  of  your  good  opinion,  with  mind 
and  means  to  deeerve  It,  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden  nephew. 
Grey's  Inn,  Pn.  Bacov. 

this  6Ch  of  May.  1568. 

>  Rawley,  In  his  life,  says,  he  was,  after  a  while,  sworn  to 
the  queen's  counsel  Isamed  extraordinary ;  a  grace,  if  I  err 
not,  scarce  known  before.  **  He  was  counsel  learned  extra- 
ordinary to  his  majesty,  as  he  had  been  to  Queen  Elizabeth." 
Bxtfmct  flnom  Biographia  Britanniea,  vol.  L  page  S79.— He 
distinguished  himself  no  less  in  his  practice,  which  was  very 
considerable ;  and  after  discharging  the  offlce  of  reader  at 
Cray's  Inn,  which  he  did,  in  1688,  when  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  bis  age,  he  was  become  so  considerable,  that  tbe 

Sueen,  who  never  over  valued  any  man's  abilities,  thought 
t  to  call  him  to  her  service  in  a  way  which  did  him  very  great 
honour,  by  appointing  him  her  counsel  learned  in  the  law 
extraordinary :  by  wblcb,  though  she  contributed  abundantly 
to  his  reputation,  yet  she  added  but  very  Utile  to  his  fortune, 
as  indeed  in  this  respect  he  was  never  much  lnd<»btod  to  her 
majesty,  how  much  soever  he  might  be  in  aU  others.  Be, 
in  his  apology  respecting  Lord  Essex,  says,  '*  Thev  sent  for 
us  of  the  learned  council." 

•  Ujidkll9.IUtftflwOr«, 
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mnd  the  pursuit  of  woddly  hononrSi  that,  iooner 
or  later,  he  miglit  escape  into  the  calm  regions  of 
philosophy* 

A I  this  period  the  court  was  lii  Tided  into  two 
parties  :  at  the  head  of  the  one  were  the  two  Ce- 
^Hb  ;  of  the  other,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  after- 
TTarda  hia  son-ia-law,  ihe  Earl  of  Essex, 

To  the  Cecils  Bacon  was  allied.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  £fst  cousin  to  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  the  principal  secretary  of  stale ;  but, 
connected  as  he  vfos  to  the  Cecils  by  blood,  his 
affections  were  with  Esaex^  Gencrousi  ardent, 
and  highly  cultivated,  with  ail  the  romantic  en- 
timsiasm  of  chivalry,  and  all  the  graces  and  accom- 
pli shmentfl  of  a  court,  Essex  wat  formed  to  grun 
partisans,  and  attach  friends.  Attracted  by  his 
mind  and  character.  Bacon  could  have  but  Uttle 
sympathy  with  Burleigh,  who  thowg^ht  J8l00  an 
ertravananl  gratuity  to  the  author  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,  which  he  was  pleased  to  term  **  an  old 
songi"  and,  proWily,  deemed  theltslener&tosuch 
songs  little  belter  than  idle  dreamers.  There  was 
nanch  grave  learning  and  much  pedantry  at  court, 
but  literature  of  the  lighter  sort  was  regarded  with 
coldness, andphilosophywithsuspicion:  i nstead , 
therefore,  of  uniting  himself  lo  the  parly  in  power, 
he  not  only  formed  an  early  friendship  himself 
with  Esse^,  but  attached  to  his  service  his  brother 
Anthony,  who  had  returned  from  abroad,  with  a 
peat  reputation  for  ability  and  &  knowkdge  of 
foreign  ajfairs. 

This  intimacy  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy of  Lord  Burleigh  ;  and,  in  after  life.  Bacon 
was  himself  sensible  that  he  had  acted  unwisely, 
and  that  his  noble  kinsmen  had  some  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  readiness  with  which  he  and  his  hro- 
thcr  had  embraced  the  views  of  their  powerful 
rival*  But,  attached  as  he  was  to  Essex,  Bacon 
was  not  so  imprudent  as  to  neglect  an  application 
to  them  whenever  opportunity  ofTerod  to  forward 
hie  interests.  Tn  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1591 
to  Lord  Bnrleigh,  in  which  he  says  that  '^  thirty- 
one  years  is  a  great  deal  ofiand  in  the  hour-glass," 
he  made  another  eflfort  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  slavery  of  the  law,  by  endcavounng  to  procure 
some  appointment  at  court ;  that,  **  not  being  a 
man  born  under  8ol  that  loveth  honour,  nor  under 
Jupiter  that  loveth  busineiis,  hut  wholly  carried 
away  by  the  contemplative  planet,''  he  might  by 
that  mean  become  a  true  pioneer  in  the  deep  mines 
of  truth*  To  these  applications,  the  Cecils  were 
not  entirely  inattentive ;  for,  although  not  influ- 
enced by  any  sympathy  for  genius,  »*  for  a  specu- 
lative man  indul^ng  himself  in  philosophical 
reveries,  and  calculated  more  to  perplex  than  to 
promoie  public  business,"  as  he  was  represented 
by  his  cousin.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,'  they  procnr«d 
for  him  the  reversion  of  the  Registcrship  of  the 
Ntar  C  hamher,  worth  abou  t  £  I  fiOO  a  year,  for  which, 

1  Thirrt  !■  m  letter  ccMHitnLni  thii  eiMfrMlou,  but  t  cannoi 
Ond  It. 


modestly  ascribing  his  STjccesa  to  the  rememhranf  e 
of  his  father's  virtues,  he  immediately  acknow- 
ledged his  obligation  to  the  queen.  This  rever- 
sion, however,  was  not  of  any  immediate  value ; 
for,  not  falling  into  possession  till  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years,  he  said  that  **  it  was  like  another 
man's  ground  buttailing  upon  h'm  houso,  which 
might  mend  his  pro^ect^  but  it  did  not  hll  his 
barns," 

In  the  parliament  which  met  on  February  1^, 
1633,  and  which  was  chiefly  called  for  consulta- 
tion and  preparation  against  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  Bacon  sat  as  one  of  the 
k  ni  ghis  for  M  i  d  d  1  esex .  On  th  e  *J5th  of  Febraarj, 
15913,  he,  in  his  first  speech,  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  improvement  of  the  law,  an  improve- 
ment which  through  life  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  encourage,  not  only  by  his  speeches, 
but  by  his  works ;  in  which  he  admonishes  law- 
yers, that  although  they  have  a  tendency  to  resist 
the  progress  of  legal  improvement,  and  are  not 
the  best  improvers  of  law,  it  is  their  duty  to  visit 
and  strengthen  the  reots  and  foundation  of  their 
science,  productive  of  such  blessings  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community  ;  and  he  submitted  to  tho 
king  that  the  most  sacred  tmsl  to  sovereign  powpr 
consisted  in  the  establishing  good  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  kingdom,  and  aa  an  example  to 
the  world* 

To  assist  in  the  improvement  which  he  recom- 
mended, he,  in  after  life,  prepared  a  plan  for  a 
digest  and  amendment  of  the  whole  law,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  penal  law  of  England,  and  a  tract 
upon  Universal  Justice ;  the  one  like  a  fmitful 
shower,  profitable  and  good  for  the  latitude  of 
ground  on  which  it  falls,  the  other  like  the  bene» 
fits  of  heaven,  permanent  and  universal. 

In  another  debate  on  the  7 ih  of  March,  Bacon 
forcibly  represented,  as  reasons  for  deferring  for 
six  years  the  payment  of  the  tubsidies  to  which 
the  house  had  consented,  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  the  danger  of  raising  public  discontent, 
and  the  evil  of  making  so  bad  a  precedent  against 
themselves  and  posterity.  With  this  speech  the 
queen  was  much  displeased,  and  caused  her  dis- 
pleasure to  he  communicated  to  Bacon  both  by 
the  lord  treasurer  and  by  the  lord  keeper.  He 
heard  them  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher, 
saying,  that  "he  spoke  in  discharge  of  his  con- 
science and  duty  to  God,  to  the  queen,  and  to  his 
country  |  that  he  well  knew  the  common  beaten 
road  to  favour,  ^nd  the  imposBihiUty  that  be 
who  selected  a  course  of  life  *  estimate  only  by 
the  few,'  should  he  approved  by  the  many."  He 
said  this,  not  in  anger,  but  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  dignity  of  his  pursuits,  and  with  the  full 
knowl^ge  of  the  doctrine  and  consequences  both 
of  concealment  and  revelation  of  opinion :  of  the 
time  to  speak  and  the  time  to  be  iilent« 

If,  after  this  admonition,  ho  wma  mora  cautiou* 
in  the  expression  of  hiB  sentiments,  he  did  no' 
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Telax  in  his  parliamentaiy  exertions,  or  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  public  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
He  spoke  often,  and  always  with  such  force  and 
eloquence  as  to  insure  the  attention  of  the  house ; 
and,  though  he  spoke  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
court,  he  was  regarded  as  the  adrocate  of  the  peo- 
ple :  a  powerful  adrocate,  according  to  his'Mend, 
Ben  Jonson,  who  thus  speaks  of  his  parliament- 
ary eloquence :  **  There  happened  in  my  time  one 
noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his 
speaking:  his  language,  where  he  could  spare  or 
pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious.  No  man 
erer  spake  more  neatiy ,  more  pressly ,  more  weight- 
ily, or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in 
what  he  uttered :  no  member  of  his  speech  but 
consisted  of  its  own  graces.  His  hearers  could 
not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without  loss 
he  commanded  when  bespoke,  and  had  his  judges 
angry  and  pleased  at  his  deyotion.  No  man  had 
their  affections  more  in  his  power:  the  fear  of 
every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should 
make  an  end.*' 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  society  if  this 
check  had  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  vanity  of 
attempting  to  unite  the  scarcely  reconcileable  cha- 
racters of  the  philosopher  and  the  courtier.  His 
high  birth  and  elegant  taste  unfitted  Bacon  for  the 
common  walks  of  life,  and  by  surrounding  him 
with  artificial  wants,  compelled  him  to  exertions 
uncongenial  to  his  nature :  but  the  love  of  truth, 
of  his  country,  and  an  undying  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, ever  in  the  train  of  knowledge,  ill  suited 
him  for  the  trammels  in  which  he  was  expected 
to  move.  Through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  en- 
deavoured to  burst  his  bonds,  and  escape  from  law 
and  politics,  from  mental  slavery  to  intellectual 
liberty.  Perhaps  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  so 
oflen  preferred  against  him,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  var]ring  impulse  of  such  opposite  motives.* 

In  the  spring  of  I594,«  by  the  promotion  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke  to  the  oflice  of  Attorney  General, 
the  solicitorship  became  vacant.  This  had  been 
foreseen  by  Bacon,  and,  from  his  near  alliance  to 
the  lord  treasurer ;  from  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Essex ;  from  the  honourable  testimony  of  the  bar 
and  of  the  bench ;  from  the  protection  he  had  a 
right  to  hope  for  from  the  queen,  for  his  father's 
sake ;  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  merits 
and  of  the  weakness  of  his  competitors.  Bacon  could 
scarcely  doubt  of  his  success.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, rest  in  an  idle  security ;  for  though,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  he  was  "voiced  with  great 
expectation,  and  the  wishes  of  all  men,"  yet  he 
strenuously  applied  to  the  lord  keeper,  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  to  his  noble 
friend  Lord  Essex,  to  further  his  suit. 

To  the  Lord  Keeper  Puckering  he  applied  as  to 
a  lawyer,  having  no  sympathy  with  his  pursuits 

>  Dtuinf  this  year  he  pabllehed  a  tract,  oootalnlng  obaer- 
vatlons  upon  libel.    See  p.  000. 
•  10  April,  Dug.  Oriff. 
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or  value  for  his  attainments,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting his  opposition,  rather  than  from  any 
expectation  of  his  support;  and  he  calculsted 
rightiy  upon  the  lord  keeper*s  disposition  towards 
him,  for,  either  hurt  by  Bacon's  manner,  of  which 
he  appeared  to  have  complained,  or  from  the 
usual  antipathy  of  common  minds  to  intellectual 
superiority,  the  lord  keeper  represented  to  the 
queen  that  two  lawyers,  of  the  names  of  Brograve 
and  Brath wayte,were  more  meritorious  candid  ates* 
Of  the  conduct  of  the  lord  keeper  he  felt  and  spoke 
indignantiy.  "  If,'*  he  says,  "  it  please  your  lord- 
ship but  to  call  to  mind  from  whom  I  am  descend- 
ed, and  by  whom,  next  to  God,  her  majesty,  and 
your  own  virtue,  your  lordship  is  ascended,  I 
know  you  will  have  a  compunction  of  mind  to  do 
me  any  wrong." 

To  Lord  Burleigh  he  applied  as  to  his  relation 
and  patron,  and,  as  a  motive  to  insure  his  protec- 
tion, he  intimated  his  intention  to  devote  himself 
to  legal  pursuits,  an  intimation  likely  to  be  of 
more  efficacy  to  this  statesman  than  the  assurance 
that  the  completion  of  the  Novum  Organum  de- 
pended upon  his  success :  and  he  formed  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  lord  treasurer,  who  strongly  inter- 
ceded with  the  queen,  and  kindly  communicated 
to  Bacon  the  motives  by  which  she  was  influenced 
against  him. 

To  Sir  Robert  Cecil  he  also  applied,  as  to  a 
kinsman ;  and,  during  the  course  of  his  solicita- 
tion, having  suspected  that  he  had  been  bribed  by 
his  opponent,  openly  accused  him ;  but,  having 
discovered  his  error,  he  immediately  acknow- 
ledged that  his  suspicions  were  unfounded.  He 
still,  however,  maintained  that  there  had  been 
treachery  somewhere,  and  that  a  word  the  queen 
had  used  against  him  had  been  put  into  her  mouth 
by  Sir  Robert's  messenger. 

Essex,  with  all  the  zeal  of  his  noble  and  ardent 
nature,  endeavoured  to  influence  the  queen  on  be- 
half of  his  friend,  by  every  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed over  her  affections  and  her  understanding; 
availing  himself  of  the  most  happy  moments  to 
address  her,  refuting  all  the  reasons  which  she 
could  adduce  against  his  promotion,  and  repre- 
senting the  rejection  of  his  suit  as  an  injustice  to 
the  public,  and  a  great  unkindness  to  himself. 
Not  content  with  these  earnest  solicitations,  Es- 
sex applied  to  every  person  by  whom  the  queen 
was  likely  to  be  influenced. 

That  Bacon  had  a  powerful  enemy  was  evinced 
not  only  by  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  dur- 
ing this  protracted  suit,  but  by  the  anger  with 
which  she  met  the  earnest  pleadings  of  Essex ;  by 
her  perpetual  refusals  to  come  to  any  decision, 
and  above  all,  by  her  remarkable  expressions,  that 
«« Bacon  had  a  great  wit,  and  much  learning,  but 
that  in  law  he  could  show  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
knowledge,  and  was  not  deep."  Essex  was  con- 
vinced that  his  enemy  was  the  lord  keeper,  to 
whom  he  wrote,  desiring «'  that  the  lord  keeper 
(C) 
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70uid  no  longer  consider  hini  n  suitor  for  Dacon, 
iiul  for  hiiii&elf;  thai  upoa  him  would  Ugbi  tlie 
disgrdce  as  well  of  the  protraction  as  of  tiie  refu^ 
of  tlie  suit;  and  complained  with  much  bitt^rtiess 
of  those  who  oaght  to  be  Baeon'i  frienda,* 

To  the  r|ueen.  Bacon  appli&d  bj  a  Letti^r  worthy 
of  tht'in  both.  He  addressed  her  respectfullvi  but 
with  a  full  con&c40u9iioBS  tliat  hedeaeryed  theap- 
pointmentf  and  ihat  be  had  not  dcaerved  the  re- 
primand be  hiMl  received  from  her  mivjeatji  for  the 
honest  exeretse  of  hia  duty  in  parliament  Apolo- 
giziug  for  hi$  boldoest  and  plaimieis,  he  told  the 
queen f  ^*  thiit  his  nund  turned  upon  other  wheels 
tiiaii  tiios4j  of  profit ;  that  be  sought  no  gnmt  tuat* 
tar,  but  a  pkce  in  hia  profesBlon,  oftien  given  to 
younger  men ;  that  he  had  never  sought  bi^r  but 
by  her  own  df^siro,  and  that  he  would  not  wrong 
himself  by  doing  it  at  that  tinke,  when  it  ndgtit 
be  thought  he  did  it  for  profit;  and  that  if  her 
[Q;ije^ty  fonud  other  and  abler  me n^  he  should  be 
glad  there  was  such  eboiee  of  thcm**^  This  letter i 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  accom' 
panied  by  a  present  of  a  jewel.  When  the  queen, 
with  the  usual  property  of  royalty,  not  to  farget^ 
mfintioned  his  speech  in  parliament  which  yet 
rankled  in  her  Diindt  and  with  an  antipathy,  un- 
worthy of  her  love  of  letters,  said,  <*  be  was  mther 
a  man  of  study,  than  of  pfactice  and  experience ;" 
he  reminded  her  of  his  father,  who  was  made  so- 
Ueitor  of  the  Augmentation  Office  when  he  was 
only  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  never  prac- 
tiied,  ftnd  that  Mr.  Brograve,  who  had  been  re^ 
oonunend^  by  the  lord  keeper,  was  without  prao- 
tice. 

Tht9  contest  Insted  from  April,  t5D4,  till  No- 
vember, 151^5  ;  and  what  at  first  was  merely  doubt 
ami  besitatiiin  in  the  queen^s  mind,  bc^rame  a 
struggle  against  the  ascendency  which  she  was 
oonscious  EsseE  had  obtained  over  her,  as  she 
mofe  than  once  urged  tliat  ^^  if  t-ither  party  were 
10  give  way,  it  ought  to  be  Essojc ;  that  hh  a^ection 
for  Bacon  should  yield  to  her  mislike/^  Of  thi» 
latent  cause  Eisse^c  became  sensible,  and  ^aid  to 
Bacon,  **  I  never  found  the  queen  pnsslonatit 
gainst  you  till  I  was  passionate  for  you.-^ 

Such  was  the  nature  of  this  contest,  which  was 
80  long  protracted^  that  success  could  uotcompen* 
sate  for  tlie  trouble  of  the  pursuit ;  of  this,  and  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  he  bitterly  complained. 
**To  be,"  he  said,  "  like  achiM  following  a  bird, 

*  Ty  tk*  right  k^t»ovrabU  tjketaril  herprr^  ^c— My  vi^Ty  ^nnd 
lard,  Tbifi  wnni  of  uifftanev  from  ihem  which  ulinii'td  be  Mr, 
Ft.  BacanU  fVJoititit  miik^t  rcne]  the  iiinr«  indiiftrlntif  my* 
veir,  «nd  lh«  mat^  <^arn«tt  th  triUcilin^  mine  oivn  frkritf*- 
Vp^n  me  llie  l&boiir  niiiil  Lie  of  hit  ttiimbliiihinant.  ind  lapnii 
mtf  Itie  t]  tiff  ne'e  wil)  1i|hi  nt  hii  Itelnf  ri'Tii^i'd.  TbtfrpTitFe  I 
pt*f  y*i»r  \mAm^ip,  now  sc^ftam  m«  Bftt  ti  ft  *n||.f ii/ir  only  of 
my  ftrlend^i  eattiiibui  Ha  a.  pnriy  ioE(;refit4r<d  tii  this  ;  ii>d  eivii- 
plfiji"  nil  yoti.  iord»tifp'^«  flnvfiiir  tn  me^  or  ttreriElh  fiir  me,  fn 
|;Moctirinf  m  itinrt  and  i|)«e'fly  «iid.  Tor  tlmniEh  I  know  it 
win  n«tv(fr  IH"  t^^ttiffd  nnv  mkipr  Wfty,  yel  I  hold  both  iny 
(Vif^nri  iindinypplf  dlifTLf  e^  by  ihli  pfotrActlon.  More  I  would  ' 
mtnti,  but  iHat  I  kniTW  tti  tn  himmittble  and  kltid  i  frifrhd, 
Itik*  which  I  hAt«  iritd  in  rno^^h.  Ahd  mnl  ccMiim^od  ymir 
bitH«ht|>  In  Qic»d*«  \nftt  iKrotectlon,  ro^ilnf^  %t  your  lordsbiji'* 
-tiiiitiBAiidnwitt^— Enii,  ^ 


which  when  be  is  nearest  ^eth  away  and  lighleth 
a  Little  before,  and  Uien  the  child  siler  it  again. 
I  am  weary  of  it,  ha  also  of  wearying  my  good 
friends." 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1596,*  Mr*  Sergeant 
Fleming  waa  appointed  solicitor'general,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  public,  and  tlie  deep-felt  mortihcatioa 
of  Bacon,  and  of  his  patron  and  friend.  Lord  Essex^ 
llje  mortification  of  Esaex  partook  airongly  of  the 
extremes  of  hts  character;  of  the  generous  regard 
of  wounded  affection,  and  the  bitter  vexation  of 
wounded  pride ;  he  complained  that  a  man  every 
way  wortliy  had  **  fared  ill,  because  he  had  made 
him  a  mean  and  dependence  ^"  but  he  did  not  rest 
here  :  he  generously  undertook  the  care  of  Bacon^s 
future  fortunes,  and)  by  the  gift  of  an  estate,  worth 
about  JSISOO,  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Twicken* 
ham,  endeavoured  to  remunerate  him  for  his  great 
loss  of  time  and  grieirous  disappointiueot. 

How  bitterly  Bacon  felt  the  disgrace  of  the 
qneen^s  rejection,  is  apparent  by  his  own  lettert 
w lie  re  he  says,  that  **■  rejected  wdih  such  circum- 
stances, he  could  no  longer  look  upon  his  friends, 
and  that  he  should  traveli  and  hoped  that  her  ma- 
jesty would  not  he  offended  that,  no  lou^r  able 
to  endure  the  sun,  he  had  fled  into  the  shade," 

Hia  greatest  annoyance  during  this  contest  had 
arisen  from  the  interruption  of  thoughts  generally 
devoted  to  higher  things.  After  a  short  retire* 
ment,  ^»  where  he  once  again  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  contemplation  in  that  sweet  solitariness  which 
coUecteth  the  mind,  as  shutting  the  eyes  does  the 
sight,"  during  which  be  seems  to  have  invented 
an  instrument  re^robling  a  barometer,  he  resumed 
his  usual  habits  of  study,  conaoled  by  the  con- 
BCJousneas  of  worth,  wbich^  though  it  may  at  first 
inibitt<?r  defeat  from  a  sense  of  injustice,  never 
fiuis  ultimately  to  mitigate  disappointment,  by 
insuring  the  sympatliy  of  the  wise  and  the  good. 

This  cloud  soon  passed  away ;  for^  though  Ba* 
con  had  stooped  to  politics,  his  mind,  when  he 
resumed  his  natunil  poeitioD,  was  far  above  tlie 
agitation  cf  disappointed  ambition.  During  hit 
retirement  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  expressing  his 
submission  to  the  providence  of  God,  which  he 
says  findeth  it  expedient  for  me  ^^  toltrare  jugum 
mjuvtniutE  7i?«i,*"  and  assuring  her  majesty  that 
her  service  should  not  be  injured  by  any  want  of 
his  exertions.  His  forbearance  was  not  lost  upon 
the  queen,  who,  satislied  with  her  victory,  soon 
afterwards,  w^ith  an  expression  of  kindness,  em- 
ployed him  in  her  service :  and  some  effort  was 
made  to  create  a  new  vacancy  by  the  advancemenl 
of  Fleming. 

During  the  contest,  the  UniveTsity  of  Cambridge 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  be  had  in  the  first  throes  of  vexation  de- 
clared his  intention  of  retiring  there,  a  resolution, 
whicli,  unfortunately  for  philosophy,  ho  did  not 
put  into  practice^ 
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In  the  year  1596  Bacon  completed  a  yaluable 
tract  upon  the  elements  and  ase  of  the  common 
law.  It  consistB  in  the  first  part  of  twenty-five 
legal  maxims,  as  specimens  selected  from  three 
hundred,  in  which  he  was  desirous  to  establish  in 
the  science  of  law,  as  he  was  to  establish  in  all 
science,  general  truths  for  the  diminution  of  indi* 
vidual  labour,  and  the  foundation  of  future  disco- 
▼eries :  and,  his  opinion  being  that  general  truths 
could  be  discovered  only  by  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  particulars,  he  proceeded  in  this  work  upon 
the  plan  suggested  in  his  Novum  Organunu 

In  tht  «econd  part  he  explains  the  use  of  the 
law  for  the  security  of  persons,  reputation,  and 
property ;  which,  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
advance  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  action, 
he  well  knew  and  always  inculcated,  was  to  be 
obtained  only  by  the  strength  of  the  law  restrain- 
ing and  directing  individual  strength.^  In  Or- 
pl^us^s  Theatre,  he  says, «'  all  beasts  and  birds 
assembled,  and  forgetting  their  several  appetites, 
some  of  prey,  some  of  game,  and  some  of  quarrel, 
stood  all  sociably  together,  listening  to  Uie  airs 
and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the  sound  whereof  no 
sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder 
noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to  his  own  nature ; 
wherein  is  aptly  described  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  men :  who  are  are  full  of  savage  and 
unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge, 
which  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to 
laws,  to  religion,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence, 
and  persuasion  of  books,  of  sermons,  and  bar 
rangues ;  so  long  is  society  and  peace  maintained ; 
but  if  these  instruments  be  silent,  or  sedition  and 
tumult  make  them  not  audible,  all  things  dissolve 
into  anarchy  and  confusion.*' 

His  prefdce  contains  his  favourite  doctrine,  that 
M  there  b  a  debt  of  obligation  from  every  member 
of  a  profession  to  assist  in  improving  the  science 
in  which  he  has  successfully  practised,''  and  he 
dedicated  his  work  to  the  queen,  as  a  sheaf  and 
cluster  of  fruit  of  the  good  and  favourable  season 
enjoyed  by  the  nation,  from  the  influence  of  her 
happy  government,  by  which  the  people  were 
taught  that  part  of  the  study  of  a  good  prince  was 
to  adorn  and  honour  times  of  peace  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  laws.  Although  this  tract  was 
written  in  the  year  1596,  and  although  he  was 
always  a  great  admirer  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  not 
published  till  afler  his  death. 

The  exertions  which  had  been  made  by  Essex 
to  obtain  the  solicitoi^hip  for  his  friend,  and  his 
generous  anxiety  to  mitigate  his  disappointment, 
had  united  them  by  the  strongest  bonds  of  affec- 
tion. 

In  the  summer  of  1596,  Essex  was  appointed 
to  the  commftid  of  an  expedition  against  Spain ; 
and  though  he  was  much  troubled  during  the  em- 
barkation of  his  troops,  by  the  want  of  discipline 

*  Id  tocietaU  civili,  sot  lez  sat  r\»  vatot  —Jtutkim  Univtr- 


in  the  soldiery,  chiefly  volunteers,  and  by  tiie  con* 
tentions  of  tiieir  officers,  too  equal  to  be  easily 
commanded,  yet  he  did  not  forget  the  interests  of 
Bacon,  but  wrote  firom  Plymouth  to  tLe  new- 
placed  lord  keeper,  and  all  his  friends  in  power, 
strongly  recommending  him  to  their  protection. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1597  his  first  pub- 
lication appeared.  It  is  a  small  12mo.  volume  of 
Essays,  Religious  Meditations,  and  a  table  of  the 
Colours  of  Good  and  Evil.  In  his  dedication  to 
his  loving  and  beloved  brother,  he  states  that  he 
published  to  check  the  circulation  of  spurious 
copies,  **  like  some  owners  of  orchards,  who  ga- 
thered tiie  fruit  before  it  was  ripe,  to  prevent  steal- 
ing;" and  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  Aero 
was  nothing  in  the  volume  contrary,  but  rather 
medicinable  to  religion  and  manners,  and  his  hope 
that  the  Essays  would,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*^  be  like  the  late  new  halfpence,  which,  though 
the  pieces  were  small,  the  silver  was  good." 

The  Essays,  which  are  ten'  in  number,  abound 
with  condensed  thought  and  practical  wisdom 
neady,  pressly,  and  weightily  stated,*  and,  like 
all  his  early  works,  are  simple,  without  imagery. 
They  are  written  in  his  favourite  style  of  aphor- 
isms, althouf^  each  essay  is  apparently  a  con- 
tinued work  ;*  and  without  that  love  of  antithesis 
and  false  glitter  to  which  truth  and  justness  of 
thought  is  frequency  sacrificed  by  the  writers  of 
maxims. 

Another  edition,  with  a  translation  of  the  Me- 
ditationes  Sacr«,  was  published  in  the  next  year ; 
and  a  third  in  1612,  when  he  was  sclicitrr^neral ; 
and  a  fourth  in  1625,  the  year  before  his  death. 

The  essays  in  the  subsequent  editicns  are 
much  augmented,  according  to  his  own  words ; 
«« I  always  alter  when  I  add,  so  that  nothing  is 
finished  till  all  his  finished,"  and  they  are  adorned 
by  happy  and  familiar  illustration,  as  in  the  essay 
of"  Wisdom  for  a  Man's  self,"  which  concludes 
in  the  edition  of  1625  with  the  following  extract, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  previous  edition : — "  Wis- 
dom for  a  man's  self  is  in  many  branches  thereof 
a  depraved  thing.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  rats,  that 
will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat  before  it 

•  1.  Of  Study. 
9.  Of  DiMourtA. 

8.  Of  Ceremonies  and  Respect. 
4.  Of  Follower*  and  Friendi. 

9.  Suitors. 

6.  Of  Expense. 

7.  Of  Regiment  of  neftlth. 

8.  OfHonnur  and  Reputation. 
0.  Of  Faction. 

10.  Of  Neoociatinf. 

*  Seo  Ben  JoDson*s  description  of  his  speaking  in  parlia- 
inent,  ante.  25.  *        ^.    - 

«  The  (bllowing  to  ■•leeled  as  a  specinoen  from  hto  first 
essay  **  0/ Study :"  ,  x^      ^ 

IT  Reade  not  to  contradkt,  nor  to  belieTe,  hut  to  waigh  and 
consider.  .  ..        j 

IT  Some  booicee  are  to  be  Usted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digevted.  That  to,  soin* 
boolcvs  are  to  be  read  only  in  partes  ;  others  to  be  read  but 
cursorily,  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with  diiigeno« 
and  attention.  .   ,      ,.     «.»,v 

IT  Histories  make  men  wtoe,  poets  whtie,  the  roathM. 
maiicks  subtle,  natural  phikiwtphie  deepe,  moral,  grave ;  Vh 
glcke,  and  rhetoricke  able  to  contand. 
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Ml*  It  is  the  wtsdt^m  of  the  fo3c,  that  thmtts  onl 
Ihe  hzdg&Tt  whr>  digged  mud  made  room  for  hinii 
It  iM  the  wiadom  of  crocodile&i  who  shed  tears  when 
they  would  devour.  But  that  which  i*  specially 
to  be  noted  is,  that  those  which,  aa  Cicero  say  a 
of  Pompey,  are  ttui  amanfc^  tine  ntw/t,  are  many 
titnea  unfortunate.  And  whefeas  they  have  all 
their  time  sacnheed  to  ihemselTeB«  they  become 
in  the  end  iheraselvt^s  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune^  whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self- 
wisdom  to  have  pinioned.'^ 

So  in  the  essay  upon  Adversity,  on  which  he 
had  deeply  re^ectedn,  before  the  edition  of  16Q&t 
when  it  Jimt  appeared,  he  says  :  "  The  virtue  of 
prosperity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  adversity 
18  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the  tnore  heroical 
virtue*  Prosperity  is  the  blessing'  of  the  Old 
Testament,  adversity  b  the  blessing  of  the  New, 
which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction^  and  the 
clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.  Yet  even  in 
the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp, 
yon  shall  hear  as  many  hearae^like  airs  as  carols  ; 
and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured 
more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Joh  than  the 
feUeiiies  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  nol  without 
many  fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not 
without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  iisedle- 
works  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground, 
than  te  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  tipon  a 
lightsome  ground:  judge,  therefore,  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  heart  by  the  pleuauies  of  the  eye. 
Certainly  virtue  ia  like  precious  odours,  most 
fragrant  when  they  are  incensed,  or  crushed  :  for 
prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  hut  adversity 
doth  best  discover  virtue." 

The  essays  were  immediately  translated  into 
French  and  Italian,  and  into  Latin  by  some  of  his 
friends^  amongst  whom  were  Hacket,  Bishop  of 
IJtchfield,  and  his  constant,  affectionate  friend, 
Ben  Jonson*' 

His  own  e-stlmate  of  the  value  of  this  work  is 
thus  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
cheater  I  "  As  for  my  Essays,  and  some  other  par- 
tioulars  of  that  nature,  1  count  them  bat  as  the  re^ 
creations  of  my  other  studies,  and  in  that  manner 
purpose  to  continue  them ;  though  1  am  not  ig- 
nomnt  that  these  kind  of  writings  would,  with 
less  pains  and  assiduity,  perhaps  yield  more  lus- 
tre and  reputation  to  my  name  than  the  others  I 
have  in  hand«** 

Although  it  was  not  likely  that  such  histre  and 
reputation  would  daf  ile  him,  the  admirer  of  Pho- 
eion,"  who,  when  applauded,  turned  to  one  of  his 
friends,  and  asked,  **  what  have  I  said  amiss  1" 
although  popular  judgmenf  was  not  Ukely  to  mis- 
.aad  him  who  concludes  his  observations  upon 
th^  objections  to  learning  and  the  advantages  of 
knowledge,  hy  saying,  "  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
I  Tennlinn.    «ii«  n«ta  U)i  P=  "** 


pretend,  and  1  know  it  will  be  impossible  for  me,  by 
any  pleading  ofniine,  to  reverse  the  judgment  either 
of  jEsop^seock,  that  preferred  tlie  barleycorn  before 
the  gem ;  or  of  Midas,  that,  being  chosen  judge  bo- 
tween  Apollo,  president  of  the  muses,  and  Pan, 
god  of  the  flocks,  judged  for  plenty ;  or  of  Paris, 
that  judged  for  beauty  and  love  against  wisdom 
and  power*  Fot  these  things  continue  as  they 
havie  heen ;  but  so  will  that  also  coniioue  where- 
upon learning  hath  ever  reHed^  and  which  faileth 
not»  *■  Justihcata  est  sapientia  a  filiis  suis  :*  ^^* 
yet  he  seems  to  have  undervalued  this  little  work, 
which,  for  two  centuries,  has  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  every  lover  of  know led^  and  of  beauty, 
and  is  now  so  well  appreciated,  that  a  celebrati^ 
professor  of  our  own  times  truly  says :  **  ITi© 
small  volume  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of 
I  Essays,*  the  best  known  and  the  most  popular 
of  ail  his  works,  is  one  of  those  where  the  supe- 
riority of  his  genius  appears  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  the  novelty  and  depth  of  his  reflections 
often  receiving  a  strong  relief  from  the  triteness 
of  the  subject.  It  may  he  read  from  beginning 
to  end  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet  after  the  twentieth 
pom  sal  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in  it  something 
overlooked  before.  This,  indeed,  is  a  character- 
istic of  all  Bacon ^s  writings,  and  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  they 
furnish  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  sympatheUe 
activity  they  impart  to  our  torpid  faculties."* 

During  hia  life,  six  or  more  editions,  which 
seem  to  have  been  pirated,  were  published ;  and, 
after  his  death,  two  spurious  essays  "Of  Death,*' 
and  "  Of  a  King,"  the  only  authentic  posthumous 
essay  being  the  fragment  of  an  essay  on  Fame, 
which  was  published  by  his  friend  and  chaplain, 
Dr,  Rawley, 

The  sacred  meditations,  which  are  twelve  in 
number,*  are  in  the  first  edition  in  Latin,  and 
have  been  partly  incorporated  into  subsequent 
editions  of  the  Essays,  and  into  the  Advancement 
of  Learning. 

The  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  are  ten  in  xtum- 
ber,  and  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,*  in  his  tract  on  Rhetoric. 

Such  wna  the  nature  of  his  first  work,  which 
was  gratefully  received  by  his  learned  contempo- 
raries f  as  the  little  cloud  seen  by  the  prophet,  and 
welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  showers  that  would 
fertilize  the  whole  country. 

*  fTdtf  %  IM  •  Dugmtd  it«vttTt, 

I  Of  ikii  Work!  of  Ood  and  Man^ 
Of  the  Minct^B  of  Diir  fihvioyr. 

Of  ihd  Innoc«iicy  of  tJi«  Dove,  had  tlie  Wtad«ni  of  tlli 
Jlerp«nt. 

or  ihv  Enitiiton  or  ctiAritj?. 

or  tlifi  ModvimiloD  or  CuruA. 

or  Eirthlf  Hope. 

or  HypMinM.  *  I 

Of  ltn(>otlori.  ■ 

Of  th«  Bev^ral  klfld*  of  Impoftur«.  * 

Of  Al>i«lim. 

Of  lleres^Ci 

or  iKa  Chureb  and  tt»  Scripllir*. 
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While,  in  this  year,  the  Earl  of  Eeeex  was  pre- 
paring for  hie  Toyage,  Bacon  communicated  to 
him  his  intention  of  making  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage to  the  Lady  Hatton,  the  wealthy  widow  of 
Sir  William  Hatton,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cecil,  and  desired  his  lordship's  interest  in  sup- 
port of  his  pretensions,  trusting,  he  said,  «« that 
the  beams  of  his  lordship's  pen  might  dissolve 
the  coldness  of  his  fortune."  Essex,  with  his 
wonted  seal,  warmly  adyocated  the  cause  of  his 
friend;  he  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  lady,  assuring  them  ^  that 
if  Bacon's  suit  had  been  to  his  own  sister  or 
daughter,  he  would  as  confidently  further  it,  as 
he  now  endeaToured  to  persuade  them."  Neither 
Bacon's  merit,  or  the  generous  warmth  of  his 
noble  patron  touched  tiie  heart  of  the  lady,  who, 
fortunately  for  Bacon,  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  his  great  rival,  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

In  this  year  he  seems  to  have  been  in  great  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  which,  however  they  may  have 
interrupted,  did  not  prevent  his  studies ;  for,  amidst 
his  professional  and  political  labours,  he  publish- 
ed a  new  edition  of  his  essays,*  and  composed  a 
law  tract,  not  published  until  some  years  after  his 
death,  entitled  the  History  of  the  Alienation  Of- 
fice. 

In  the  year  1599,  the  celebrated  case  of  Per- 
petuities, which  had  been  argued  many  times  at 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  was,  on  account  of 
its  difficulty  and  great  importance,  ordered  to  be 
argued  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  before  all  the 
judges  of  England  ;*  and  after  a  first  argument 
by  Coke,  Solicitor-General,  a  second  argument 
was  directed,  and  Bacon  was  selected  to  discharge 
this  arduous  duty,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  given 
his  whole  mind ;  and  although  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  his  report,  states  that  he  did  not  hear  the  argu- 
ments, the  case  is  reported  at  great  length,  and 
the  reasoning  has  not  been  lost,  for  the  manuscript 
exists,  and  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  in  his 
reading  on  the  statute  of  uses  to  the  society  of 
Gray's  Inn. 

He  thus  commences  his  address  to  the  students : 
*'  I  have  chosen  to  read  upon  the  Statute  of  Uses, 
a  law  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  this  realm 
are  tossed  at  this  day,  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea, 
in  such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark  will 
sink,  and  which  will  get  to  the  haven ;  that  is  to 
say,  what  assurances  will  stand  good,  and  what 
will  not.  Neither  is  this  any  lack  or  default  in 
the  pilots,  the  grave  and  learned  judges;  but  the 
tides  and  currents  of  received  error,  and  unwar- 
ranted and  abusive  experience  have  been  so  strong, 
as  they  were  not  able  to  keep  a  right  course  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  Herein,  though  I  could  not 
be  ignorant  either  of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter, 
which  he  that  taketh  in  hand  shall  soon  find,  or 

>  It  diflbri  fW)m  the  edition  of  1507  onlf  In  haring  the  Me- 
iiutionee  Saere  in  Enfliih  initeed  of  Latin. 
•  1  Coke.  Itl,  p.  »7 


much  less  of  my  own  unableness,  which  I  had 
continual  sense  and  feeling  of;  yet,  because  I 
had  more  means  of  absolution  than  the  younger 
sort,  and  more  leisure  than  the  greater  sort,  I  did 
think  it  not  impossible  to  work  some  profitable 
effect;  the  rather  because  where  an  inferior  wit 
is  bent  and  constant  upon  one  subject,  he  shall 
many  times,  with  patience  and  meditation,  dis* 
solve  and  undo  many  of  &e  knots,  which  a  great- 
er wit,  distracted  with  many  matters,  would  rather 
cut  in  two  &an  unknit:  and,  at  the  least,  if  my 
invention  or  judgment  be  too  barren  or  too  weak, 
yet  by  the  benefit  of  other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dis* 
pose  or  digest  the  authorities  and  opinions  which 
are  in  cases  of  uses  in  such  order  and  method,  as 
they  should  take  li^t  one  from  another,  though 
they  took  no  light  from  me." 

He  then  proceeds  in  a  luminous  exposition  of 
the  statute,  of  which  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  our 
times,*  says :  «« Lord  Bacon's  reading  on  the  Sta- 
tute of  Uses  is  a  very  profound  treatise  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  shows  that  he  had 
the  clearest  conception  of  one  of  the  most  abstruse 
parts  of^our  law.  What  might  we  not  have  ex- 
pected firom  the  hands  of  such  a  master,  if  his 
vast  mind  had  not  so  embraced  within  its  com- 
pass t^e  whole  field  of  science,  as  very  much  to 
detach  him  from  his  professional  studies  1" 

There  is  an  observation  of  the  same  nature  by 
a  celebrated  professor  in  another  department  of 
science.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who,  in  his  History 
of  Music,  says,  <«Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural 
History,  has  given  a  great  variety  of  experiments 
touching  music,  that  show  him  to  have  not  been 
barely  a  philosopher,  an  inquirer  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  sound,  but  a  master  of  the  science  of 
harmony,  and  very  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  precepts  of  musical  composition."  And,  in 
coincidence  with  his  lordship's  sentiments  of  har- 
mony, he  quotes  the  following  passage:  <(The 
sweetest  and  best  harmony  is  when  every  part  or 
instrument  is  not  heard  by  itself,  but  a  conflation 
of  them  all,  which  requireth  to  stand  some  dis- 
tance off*,  even  as  it  is  in  the  mixtures  of  perfumes, 
or  the  taking  of  the  smells  of  several  flowers  in 
the  air." 

With  these  legal  and  literary  occupations  he 
continued  without  intermission  his  parliamentary 
exertions,  there  not  having  been  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  queen's  reign  any  debate  in  which  he 
was  not  a  distinguished  speaker,  or  any  important 
committee  of  which  he  was  not  an  active  mem- 
ber. 

Early  in  the  year  1599,  a  large  body  of  the 
Irish,  denied  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  hunt- 
ed like  wild  beasts  by  an  insolent  soldiery,  fled 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  sheltered,  themselves 
in  their  marshes  and  forests,  and  grew  every  day 
more  intractable  and  dangerous;  it  became  ne- 

•  Mr.  Hargrmve. 
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c«?9tiafy,  therefore,  that  some  vi^oroua  measures 
ihould  be  ml r>p ted  to  r<3str>iifi  their  exc^s^ef^* 

A  pow<?rful  army  was  miaed,  of  which  thecom- 
mnntl  wjis  intonded  by  the  ^^ueen  to  be  conferred 
upon  Lord  Momiljrjy;  but  Essex  Bolicitad  an 
employment,  which  at  once  gratified  hi«  ambition 
and  suited  the  ardour  of  his  charBCtef)  and  which 
his  enemies  soitght  for  him  more  zealously  than 
his  friends,  foreseeing  the  loss  of  the  queen's  fa- 
Tour,  from  the  certainty  of  his  absence  from  eourtr 
and  the  probable  failure  of  his  expedition* 

From  the  year  1596  Ull  this  period  there  had 
been  some  interruption  of  the  iuttmaey  between 
Baeon  and  Essex,  arising  from  the  honest  express 
eion  of  his  opinion  of  the  unwise  and  unworthy 
use  which  Essex  made  of  his  power  oyer  the 
queen*  Notwnthstandmgthetemp  orary  estran  gB- 
ment  which  this  difference  of  opinion  occasioned, 
Essex  was  unwilling  to  accept  this  important  com- 
mand without  consulting  his  intelligent  friends 

Bacon's  narrative  gives  a  striking  pictore  of 
both  parties*  He  says,  "Sure  1  am  (though  1 
can  arrognte  nothing  to  myself  but  that  1  was  a 
fiiithful  remembrance  to  his  lordship)  that  while 
1  had  moat  credit  with  him  his  fortune  went  on 
best*  And  yet  in  two  main  points  we  always 
directly  and  contradictorily  differed,  which  1  will 
mention  to  your  lordship,  because  it  giyeth  light 
to  all  thtit  followed.  The  one  was,  I  ever  set  this 
down,  that  the  only  course  to  be  held  with  the 
queen  was  by  obsequioysness  and  observance ; 
and  I  rt^member  I  would  usually  engage  confi- 
dently, that  if  he  would  take  that  course  constant^ 
ly,  and  with  choice  of  good  particulars  to  express 
it*  the  queen  would  be  brought  in  time  to  Asaue^ 
rus'  question,  to  ask,  what  should  be  done  to  the 
man  that  the  king  would  honour  !  meaning,  that 
her  goodness  was  without  limit,  where  there  was 
a  true  concurrence,  which  I  knew  in  her  nature 
to  be  true.  My  lord,  on  the  other  side,  had  a 
settled  opinion,  that  the  queen  could  be  broug'ht 
to  nothing  but  by  a  kind  of  necessity  and  author- 
ity ;  and  1  well  remember,  when  by  violent 
courses  at  any  time  he  had  got  his  will,  he  would 
wik  me :  Now,  sir,  whose  priuciples  be  true  t  A  nd 
1  wf>uld  again  say  to  him  ;  My  lord*  these  courses 
be  like  to  hot  waters,  they  will  help  at  a  paug; 
but  if  you  use  them,  you  shall  spoil  the  stomach, 
and  you  shall  be  fain  still  to  make  them  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  yet  in  the  end  they  will  lese 
their  opera ti on ;  with  much  other  variety,  where- 
with I  U8ed  to  touch  that  strings  Another  point 
wmtf  that  I  always  vehemently  dissuaded  him 
IVom  seeking  greatness  by  a  military  dependence, 
4fr  by  a  popular  dependence,  as  that  which  would 
br^ed  in  the  queen  jealousy,  in  himself  presump- 
tion, and  in  the  stite  perturbation;  and  I  did 
ii squally  compare  them  to  Icarus*  two  wings,  which 
wem  joined  on  with  wax,  and  would  make  him 
venture  to  soar  too  high,  and  then  faik  him  ?ii  the 
height.     And  I  would  further  8*y  unto  him :  My 


lord,  stand  upon  two  feel,  and  fly  not  upon  two 
wings.  The  two  feet  are  the  two  kinds  of  j ustice, 
commutative  and  distributive  :  use  your  greatness 
for  advancing  of  merit  and  virtue,  and  relieving 
wrongs  and  burdens ;  you  shall  need  no  other  art 
or  fineness :  but  he  would  tell  me,  that  opinion 
came  not  from  my  mind,  but  from  my  robe.  But 
this  difference  in  two  points  so  main  and  material, 
bred  in  process  of  time  a  discontinuance  of  pri'- 
vateness  (as  it  h  the  manner  of  men  seldom  to 
communicate  Tivhere  they  think  their  courses  not 
approved)  between  his  lordship  and  myself;  so 
as  1  was  not  called  nor  advised  with  for  some 
year  and  a  half  before  his  lordship *»  going  into 
Ireland,  as  in  former  time:  yet  nevertheless, 
touching  his  going  into  Ireland,  it  plesised  him 
expressly  and  in  a  set  manner  to  desire  mine 
opinion  and  counsel,'*' 

Thus  consulted.  Bacon,  with  prophetic  wisdom, 
W5imed  him  of  the  ruin  that  would  inevitably  re- 
sult from  his  acceptance  of  an  appointment,  at^ 
tended  not  only  with  peculiar  difficulties,  which 
from  habit  and  temper  he  was  tinfit  to  encounter, 
but  also  with  the  certain  loss  of  the  queen'^s  fa- 
vour, from  his  abspnce,  and  the  constant  plotting 
of  his  enemies,  Essex  heard  this  advice,  urged 
as  it  was,  wnth  an  anxiety  almost  parental,  as 
advice  is  generally  heard  when  opposed  to  strong 
passion*  It  was  totally  disregarded*  It  is  but 
justice  to  Bncon  to  hpar  his  own  words.  He 
says :  "I  did  not  only  dissuaile,  but  protest 
against  his  going,  telling  him  with  as  much  ye- 
hemency  and  assevemlion  as  I  could,  that  absence 
in  that  kind  would  exulcerate  the  queen*8  mind, 
whereby  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  carry 
himself  so  as  to  give  her  sufficient  contentment; 
nor  for  her  to  carry  herself  so  as  to  give  him  suffi- 
cient countrf?nance,  which  would  be  ill  for  her,  ill 
for  him,  and  ill  for  the  fitate.  And  hecaufie  I 
wouid  omit  no  nrgnmpnt,  I  remember  1  Bt*>od  also 
upon  the  difficulty  of  the  action:  many  other 
reasons  1  used,  so  as  I  am  sure  I  never  in  any 
thing  in  my  lifetime  dealt  with  him  in  like  ear- 
nestness by  speech,  by  wanting,  and  by  all  the 
means  t  could  devisp.  For  I  did  as  plainly  see 
his  overthrow  chained,  as  it  were  by  destiny »  to 
that  journey,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  gTruind 
a  judgment  upon  future  contingente.  But  my 
lord,  howsoever  his  ear  wna  open,  yet  his  heart  and 
resolution  was  shut  against  that  advice,  whereby 
hia  ruin  might  have  been  prevented.'*' 

It  did  not  require  Bacon's  sagacity  to  foresee 
these  sad  con  sequences .  Elizabeth  had  given  an 
unwilling  assent  to  the  appointment,  and,  thoiigh 
accustomed  to  yield  to  the  vehement  demands  of 
her  favourite,  was  neither  blind  to  bis  fiiults,  oi 
slow  in  remembering  them,  when  his  absence 
gave  her  lime  for  reflection ;  hut  she  shared  with 
all  monarehs  the  common  wish  to  obtain  the  dis. 
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inteTMtad  affection  of  thooe  whom  the  distin- 
piished  with  her  favour. 

By  the  loss  of  Leicester,  and  the  recent  death 
of  Burleigh,  she  was  left  in  the  decline  of  her 
life  M  In  a  solitude  of  friends/*  when  Essex,  of  a 
character  more  congenial  to  Uie  queen  than  either 
of  those  noblemen,  became,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  a  candidate  for  court  favour. 
Well  read,  highly  bom,  accomplished,  and  im- 
bued with  the  romantic  chivalry  of  the  times,  be 
amused  her  by  his  gayety,  and  flattered  her  by  his 
gallantry ;  the  rash  ingenuousness  of  his  temper 
gave  an  air  of  sincerity  to  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions, while  strength  of  will,  and  a  daring  and 
lofty  spirit  like  her  own,  lessened  the  distance 
between  them,  and  completed  the  ascendency 
which  he  gained  over  her  affections;  an  ascend- 
ency which,  even  if  the  queen  had  not  been  sur- 
rounded by  his  rivals  and  enemies,  could  not  but 
be  diminished  by  his  absence. 

In  March,  1599,  he  was  appointed  lord  lieu- 
tenant, and,  attended  with  the  flower  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  quitted 
London,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  arrived 
at  Dublin.  From  this  time  until  his  return,  the 
whole  of  his  actions  were  marked  by  a  strong 
determination  that  his  will  should  be  paramount 
to  that  of  the  queen. 

The  first  indication  of  his  struggle  for  power 
was  the  appointment,  against  the  express  wish  of 
the  queen,  of  his  friend,  Lord  Southampton,  to  be 
general  of  the  horse,  which  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
scind. Essex,  who  had  much  personal  courage, 
and  who  would  have  distinguished  himself  at  a 
tournament,  or  a  passage  at  arms,  being  totally 
unfit  to  manage  an  expedition  requiring  all  the 
skill,  experience,  and  patient  endurance  of  a  vete- 
ran soldier,  the  whole  campaign  was  a  series  of 
rash  enterprise,  neglected  opportunity,  and  relax- 
ed discipline,  involving  himself  and  his  country 
in  defeat  and  disgrace.  By  this  ill-advised  con- 
duct he  80  completely  aliened  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  that  they  were  put  to  flight  by  an  infe- 
rior number  of  the  enemy;  at  which  Essex  was  so 
much  enraged,  that  he  cashiered  all  the  officers, 
and  decimated  the  men. 

Bacon,  seeing  how  truly  he  had  prophesied,  and 
observing  the  pain  felt  by  the  queen,  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  prevent  his  ruin  in 
her  affections.  '*  After  my  lord's  going,"  he  says, 
**  I  saw  then  how  true  a  prophet  I  was,  in  regard 
of  the  evident  alteration  which  naturally  succeed- 
ed in  the  queen^s  mind ;  and  thereupon  I  was  still 
in  watch  to  find  the  best  occasion  that  in  the  weak- 
ness of  my  power  I  could  either  take  or  minister, 
to  pull  him  out  of  the  fire  if  it  had  been  possible; 
and  not  long  after,  methought  I  saw  some  over- 
ture thereof,  which  I  apprehended  readily,  a  par- 
ticularity I  think  be  known  to  very  few,  and  the 
which  I  do  the  rather  relate  unto  your  lordship, 
because  I  hear  it  should  be  talked,  that  while  my 


lord  was  in  Ireland  I  revealed  some  matt(*rs  against 
him,  or  I  cannot  tell  what;  which,  if  it  were  not 
a  mere  slander  as  the  rest  is,  but  had  any,  though 
never  so  little  colour,  was  surely  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  queen  one  day  at  Nonsuch,  a  little  (as 
I  remember)  before  Cuffes  coming  over,  I  attend- 
ing on  her,  showed  a  passionate  distaste  of  my 
lord's  proceedings  in  Ireland,  as  if  they  were  un- 
fortunate, without  judgment,  contemptuous,  and 
not  without  some  private  end  of  his  own,  and  all 
&at  might  be,  and  was  pleased,  as  she  spake  of 
it  to  many  that  she  trusted  least,  so  to  fall  into 
&e  like  speech  with  me ;  whereupon  I,  who  was 
still  awake,  and  true  to  my  grounds  which  I 
thought  surest  for  my  lord's  good,  said  to  this 
effect:  Madam,  I  know  not  the  particulars  of 
estate,  and  I  know  this,  that  princes'  actions  must 
have  no  abrupt  periods  or  conclusions,  but  other- 
wise I  would  think,  that  if  you  had  my  Lord  of 
Essex  here  with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  as  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  had,  and  continued  him  still 
about  you  for  society  to  yourself,  and  for  an  ho- 
nour and  ornament  to  your  attendance  and  court  in 
the  eyes  of  your  people,  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  then  were  he  in  his  right  element; 
for,  to  discontent  him  as  you  do,  and  yet  to  put 
arms  and  power  into  his  hands,  may  be  a  kind  cf 
temptation  to  make  him  prove  cumbersome  and 
unruly.  And  therefore  if  you  would  imponer*. 
hanam  elatuulam^  and  send  for  him,  and  satisfy 
him  with  honour  near  you,  if  your  affairs,  which 
(as  I  have  said)  i  am  not  acquainted  with,  will 
permit  it,  I  think  were  the  best  way."* 

These  kind  exertions  for  his  friend  were,  how- 
ever, wholly  defeated  by  the  haughtiness  and  im- 
prudence of  Essex,  who,  to  the  just  remonstrances 
of  the  queen,  gave  no  other  answers  than  peevish 
complaints  of  his  enemies ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  persons,  he,  without  her  permission, 
returned  to  England,  arrived  before  any  person 
could  be  apprized  of  his  intention,  and,  the  queen 
not  being  in  London,  he,  without  stopping  to 
change  his  dress,  or  to  take  any  refreshment,  pro. 
ceeded  to  Nonsuch,  where  the  court  was  held. 
Travel-stained  as  he  was,  he  sought  the  queen  in 
her  chamber,  and  found  her  newly  risen,  with  hn 
hair  about  her  face.  He  kneeled  to  her,  and  kiss, 
ed  her  hands.  Elizabeth,  taken  by  surprise,  gavi« 
way  to  all  her  partiality  for  him,  and  to  the  plea- 
sure she  always  had  in  his  company.  He  left 
her  presence  well  pleased  with  his  reception,  and 
thanked  God,  though  he  had  suffered  much  trou- 
ble and  storm  abroad,  that  he  found  a  sweet  calm 
at  home.  He  had  another  conference  for  an  hour 
with  the  queen  before  midday,  from  which  he  ir. 
turned  well  contented  with  his  future  prospects, 
receiving  the  visits  of  the  whole  court,  Cecil  and 
his  party  excepted." 


1  Daeon'a  Apology. 

•  See  Svdnev  Pmoert.  117— 1S7.    Otmden  and  BiffcH. 
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During  the  ilay  the  qtieen  saw  her  ministers** 
After  djnni.  r  he  ftJimd  her  miich  ebanged :  she  re- 
ceived him  <?oldly,  and  appointed  the  lords  to  hear 
him  in  council  that  very  afteruoou-  After  siEUi:g 
an  hour,  Ihey  adjourned  the  court  to  a  full  council 
on  the  next  day;  but,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
at  night,  an  order  cante  from  the  queen  that  Essex 
should  keep  his  chamber** 

On  the  next  day  the  lorda  raet  in  council,  and 
preacnted  a  favourable  report  to  the  queen,  who 
«aid  she  woald  pause  and  conaider  it,  Easex  still 
continuing  captive  in  his  chamber,^  from  whence 
the  i^oeti  ordered  bun  to  be  committed  into  cus- 
tody, lest,  having  bin  liberty,  he  might  be  far 
withdrawn  from  his  duty  through  the  corrupt 
caunsela  of  turbulent  men,  not  however  to  any 
piiflOrif  leat  she  might  seem  to  destroy  all  hope  of 
her  ancient  favour,  but  to  the  lord  kecper^s,  at 
York  House,  to  which  in  the  afternoon  he  waa 
taken  from  Nonsuch/ 

Bacon's  steady  friendship  again  manifested  it- 
self. He  wrote  to  Essex  the  moment  he  heard 
of  hb  anival,  and  in  an  interview  between  them, 
he  urged  the  advice  which  he  had  communicated 
in  his  letter.  This  letter  and  advice  are  fortu- 
nately preserved.  In  his  letter  he  says ;  My  lord, 
conceiving  that  your  lordship  came  now  up  in  the 
person  of  a  good  servant  to  sec  your  sovereign 
mistresB,  which  kind  of  compliments  are  many 
times  "  instar  magnonira  meritomm;"  and  there- 
fore that  it  would  be  haid  for  me  to  find  you,  1 
have  committed  to  this  poor  paper  the  humble 
salutaiions  of  him  that  is  more  yours  than  any 
man^s,  and  more  yours  than  any  man>  To  these 
salutations,  I  add  a  due  and  joyful  gratulation, 
confessing  that  your  lordship,  in  your  last  con- 
ference with  me  before  your  journey,  spake  not 
in  vain,  God  making  it  good,  that  you  trusted  we 
should  say,  "quis  putassetT"  Which,  as  it  is 
found  true  in  a  happy  sense,  so  I  wish  you  do  not 
find  another  "quis  putMset,"  in  the  manner  of 
taking  this  so  great  a  service!  but  I  hope  it  is  as 
he  said,  «*  nubecula  est  cit6  transibit;^'  and  that 
your  lordship's  wisdom  and  obsequious  circum- 
spection and  palionce  will  turn  all  to  the  best. 
So  referring  all  to  sometime  that  I  may  attend 
yott,  r  commit  you  to  God's  beat  preservation* 

And  his  advice  is  thus  stated  by  Bacon:  **Well, 
the  next  news  that  1  heard,  was  that  my  lord  was 
come  oypr,  and  that  he  was  commiti*>d  to  his 
chamber  for  leaving  Ireland  without  the  queen* s 
licenser  this  was  at  Nonsuch,  where  (as  my  duly 
was)  I  came  to  his  lordship,  and  talked  witli  him 
privately  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  asked 
mine  opinion  of  the  course  that  was  taken  with 
him ;  I  lold  him :  My  lord,  nuhecala  ttl^  tito  trar^ 
mhit.-  it  is  but  a  mist;  but  shall  I  tell  your  lord- 

(  8ee  Sydney  PnpTf .  Mkliadniu  Anf  it  nofiiit  (vnl.  IL 
p  lt§^)  cnnialiikrvi  the  acfounl  of  \he  Alffennt  ptntftm  wbo 
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ship  it  is  as  mtsts  are,  if  it  gn  upwards,  It  may 

perhaps  cause  a  shower,  if  downwards  it  will 
clear  up.  And  therefore,  good  my  lord,  carry  it 
so,  as  you  take  away  by  all  means  all  umbrages 
and  distastes  from  the  queen,  and  esi^ecially  if 
I  were  worthy  to  advise  you,  (as  I  have  been  by 
yourself  thought,  and  now  your  question  irnports 
the  continuance  of  that  opinion,)  observe  thre6 
points :  first,  make  not  this  cessation  or  peace, 
which  is  concluded  with  Tyrone,  as  a  service 
wherein  you  glory,  but  as  a  shuffling  up  of  a  pro* 
secution  which  was  not  very  fortunate*  Nexti 
represent  not  to  the  queen  any  necessity  of  estate, 
whereby,  as  by  a  coercion  or  wreocb,  she  should 
think  herself  enforced  to  send  you  bcick  into  Ire- 
land ;  hut  leave  it  to  her.  Thirdly,  seek  access, 
importune,  opportune,  seriously,  sportinglj*,  every 
way*  I  remember  my  lord  was  willing  to  hear 
me,  but  spake  very  few  wofds,  and  abakcd  his 
head  eomettmes,  as  if  he  tit  ought  I  was  in  the 
wrong ;  but  sure  I  am,  he  did  just  contrary  in 
every  one  of  these  three  points*"* 

A  Her  his  committal  to  the  lord  keeper's,  there 
was  great  fluctuation  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
his  probable  fate.  On  one  day  the  hope  of  his 
restoration  to  favour  prevailed ;  on  the  next,  as 
the  queen,  by  brooding  oTor  the  misconduct  of 
Essex,  by  additional  accounts  of  the  consequences 
of  his  errors  in  Ireland,  by  turbulent  speeches  and 
seditious  pamphlets,  was  much  exasperated,  his 
ruin  was  predicted.  Pamphlets  were  circulated 
and  suppressed;  there  were  variotis  conferences 
at  York  House  between  the  different  statesmen 
and  Essex;  and  it  was  ultimately  determined  that 
the  matter  sbonld  be  investigated,  not  by  public 
accusation,  but  by  a  declaration  in  the  Star  Cham* 
her,  in  the  absence  of  Essex,  of  the  nature  of  hi9 
misconduct.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  queen  s 
conflict  between  public  opinion  and  her  aHectiou 
for  Essex. > 

In  this  perplexity  she  consulted  Bacon,  who 
from  this,  and  from  any  proceeding,  eame«tlj 
dissuaded  the  queen,  and  warned  her  that,  from 
the  popularity  of  Essex  and  this  unusual  mode 
of  accusation,  it  would  be  said  that  justice  haii 
her  balance  taken  from  her;  and  that,  instead  of 
promoting,  it  wox^ld  interrupt  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. She  heard  and  wasoflended  with  his  advice, 
and  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  At  an  as- 
sembly of  privy  councillors,  of  judges,  and  of 
statesmen,  held  on  the  30th  of  November,  ihey 
declared,  without  bis  being  hea.rd  in  his  defence, 
the  nature  of  Essex's  misconduct;  a  proceoiling 
which,  as  Eiicon  foretold,  and  which  the  queen 
too  late  acknowledged,  aggravated  the  public  dis- 
content. At  this  assembly  Bacon  was  not  pre- 
sent, which,  when  his  absence  was  mentioned  by 
the  queen,  he  excused  by  indisposition.^ 
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Baoan'fl  aooonnt  of  this  proceeding  is  as  fol 
lows:  «« Immediately  aiWr  the  queen  had  thought 
of  m  comae  (which  was  also  executed)  to  have 
somewhat  published  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  the 
satis&ctiim  of  the  world,  touching  my  lord  of 
Essex  his  restraint,  and  my  lord  of  Essex  not  to 
be  called  to  it,  but  occasion  to  be  taken  by  reason 
of  some  libels  then  dispersed ;  which  when  her 
majesty  propounded  unto  me,  I  was  utterly  against 
it,  and  told  her  plainly  that  the  people  would  say, 
that  my  lord  was  wounded  upon  his  back,  and 
that  justice  had  her  balance  taken  from  her,  which 
ever  consisted  of  an  accusation  and  defence,  with 
many  other  quick  and  significant  terms  to  that 
purpose ;  insomuch  that  I  remember  I  said,  that 
my  lord  in  foro  fmrnm  was  too  hard  for  her;  and 
therefore  wished  her,  as  I  had  done  before,  to 
wr^  it  up  privately :  and  certainly  I  offended  her 
at  that  time,  which  was  rare  with  me ;  for  I  call 
to  mind  that  both  the  Christmas,  Lent,  and  Easter 
Term  following,  though  I  came  divers  times  to 
her  upon  law  business,  yet  methought  her  face 
and  manner  was  not  so  clear  and  open  to  me,  as 
it  was  at  the  first.  But  towards  the  end  of  Easter 
term,  her  majesty  brake  with  me,  and  told  me 
that  she  had  found  my  words  true,  for  that  the 
proceeding  in  the  Star  Chamber  had  done  no 
good,  but  rather  kindled  factious  bruits,  as  she 
termed  them,  than  quenched  them.*'^ 

If  the  partisans  of  Essex  had  acted  with  the 
cautious  wisdom  of  Bacon,  the  queen's  affections 
undisturbed  would  have  run  kindly  into  their  old 
channel,  but  his  followers,  by  new  seditious  dis- 
courses and  offensive  placards,  never  gave  her 
i  ndignation  time  to  cool.  About  C hristraas,  Essex, 
from  agritation  of  mind,  and  protracted  confine- 
ment, fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  and  the  queen 
sent  to  him  some  kind  messages  by  her  own  phy- 
sician, but  bis  enemies  persuaded  her  that  his  ill- 
ness was  partly  feigned;  and  when  at  last  his 
near  approach  to  death  soflened  the  queen  in  his 
favour,  the  injudicious  expressions  of  those  di- 
vines who  publicly  prayed  for  him,  amounting  to 
sedition,  entirely  hardened  her  heart  against  him. 
Upon  the  earrs  recovery,  and  after  some  months' 
patient  endurance  on  his  part,  the  queen  desired 
to  restore  him  to  favour;  and  on  the  19th  of 
March  Essex  was  removed  to  his  own  house,  in 
the  custody  of  Sir  Richard  Barkley.* 

About  three  years  previous  to  his  accepting  the 
command  in  Ireland,  E^ssex  published  a  tract,  en- 
titled <<  An  Apologie  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  against 
those  which  jealously  and  maliciously  tax  him  to 
be  the  hinderer  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his 
country."  This  tract  originated,  as  it  seems,  in 
an  admonition  of  Bacon's,  which  he  thus  states : 
«^  I  remember,  upon  his  voyage  to  the  islands,  I 
saw  every  spring  put  forth  such  actions  of  charge 
and  provocation,  that  I  said  to  him.  My  lord,  when 
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I  came  first  unto  you  I  took  you  for  a  physieiaa 
that  desired  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  state;  but 
now  I  doubt  you  will  be  like  those  physicians 
which  can  be  content  to  keep  their  patients  low, 
because  they  would  always  be  in  request :  which 
plainness  he  nevertheless  took  very  well,  as  he 
had  an  excellent  ear,  and  was  patieniimmus  veri^ 
and  assured  me  the  case  of  the  realm  required  it ; 
and  I  think  this  speech  of  mine,  and  the  like  re- 
newed ailerwards,  pricked  him  to  write  that  apo- 
logy which  is  in  many  men's  hands."* 

Essex  had  scarcely  been  liberated,  when  the 
Apology  was  reprinted  by  smne  injudicious  par- 
tisan. The  queen,  greatly  exasperated,  ordered 
two  of  the  printers  to  be  imprisoned,  and  medi- 
tated proceedings  against  Essex;  but  he  having 
written  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  va- 
rious of  his  friends,  and  having  ordered  the  pub- 
lishers to  suppress  the  work,  the  storm  was 
averted.*  The  spirit  in  which  the  republication 
of  this  tract  originated  extended  to  the  circula- 
tion of  other  libels,^  so  reflecting  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  queen,  that  she  said  the  subject  should 
be  publicly  examined;  and,  acknowledging  the 
foresight  of  Bacon  with  respect  to  the  former  in- 
quiry, she  consulted  him  as  to  the  expediency  of 
proceeding  by  information. 

Against  this  or  any  proceeding  Bacon  earnestly 
protested;  and,  although  the  honest  expression 
of  his  sentiments  so  much  offended  the  queen 
that  she  rose  from  him  in  displeasure,  it  had  the 
effect  of  suspending  her  determination  for  some 
weeks,  though  she  ultimately  ordered  that  Essex 
should  be  accused  in  the  Star  Chamber. 

The  following  is  Bacon's  account  of  this  reso- 
lution :  <*  After  this,  during  the  while  since  my 
lord  was  committed  to  my  lord  keeper's,  I  came 
divers  times  to  the  queen,  as  I  had  used  to  do, 
about  causes  of  her  revenue  and  law  business : 
when  the  queen  at  any  time  asked  mine  opinion 
of  my  lord's  case,  I  ever  in  one  tenor,  besought 
her  majesty  to  be  advised  again  and  again,  how 
she  brought  the  cause  into  any  public  question : 
nay,  I  went  further,  for  I  told  her  my  lord  was  an 
eloquent  and  well  spoken  man,  and  besides  his 
eloquence  of  nature  or  art,  he  had  an  eloquence 
of  accident  which  passed  them  both,  which  was 
the  pity  and  benevolence  of  his  hearers;  and 
therefore  wished  the  conclusion  might  be,  that 
they  might  wrap  it  up  privately  between  them- 
selves, and  that  she  would  restore  my  lord  to  his 
former  attendance,  with  some  addition  of  honour 
to  take  away  discontent.  But  towards  the  end 
of  Easter  term  her  majesty  brake  with  me,  and 
told  me  that  she  had  found  my  words  true,  for 
that  the  proceeding  in  the  Star  Chamber  had  done 
no  good,  but  rather  kindled  factious  bruits  ^as 
she  termed  them)  than  quenched  them,  and  there- 
fore that  she  was  determined  now  for  the  satia^ 
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faction  of  the  world,  to  proceed  againtt  my  lord 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  by  an  information  ore  <encM, 
and  to  have  my  lord  brongfat  to  his  answer;  how- 
beit  she  said,  she  would  assure  me  that  whatso- 
ever she  did  should  be  towards  my  lord  ad  ctuiiga- 
Uonem^  et  turn  ad  destrueHonemy  ad  indeed  she  had 
often  repeated  the  same  phrase  before:  where- 
nnto  I  said,  to  the  end  utterly  to  divert  her, 
Madam,  if  you  will  have  me  speak  to  you  in  this 
argrument,  I  must  speak  to  you  as  Friar  Bacon's 
head  spake,  that  said  first.  Time  is,  and  then  Time 
was,  and  Time  would  never  be;  for  certainly, 
said  I,  it  is  now  far  too  late,  the  matter  is  cold, 
and  hath  taken  too  much  wind;  whereat  she 
seemed  again  offended,  and  rose  from  me,  and 
that  resolution  for  a  while  continued ;  and  after, 
in  the  beginning  of  Midsummer  term,  I  attending 
her,  and  finding  her  settled  in  that  resolution, 
which  I  heard  of  also  otherwise,  she  falling  upon 
the  like  speech,  it  is  true,  that  seeing  no  other 
remedy,  I  said  to  her  slightly,  Why,  madam,  if 
you  will  needs  have  a  proceeding,  you  were  best 
have  it  in  some  such  sort  as  Ovid  spake  of  his 
mistress.  Est  aliquid  luce  paterUe  minus,  to  make 
a  council-table  matter  of  it,  and  there  an  end ; 
which  speech  again  she  seemed  to  take  in  ill  part, 
but  yet  I  think  it  did  good  at  that  time,  and 
helped  to  divert  that  course  of  proceeding  by  in- 
formation in  the  Star  Chamber.  Nevertheless, 
afterwards  it  pleased  her  to  make  a  more  solemn 
matter  of  the  proceeding,  and  some  few  days 
after,  when  order  was  given  that  the  matter  should 
be  heard  at  York  House,  before  an  assembly  of 
councillors,  peers,  and  judges,  and  some  audience 
of  men  of  quality  to  be  admitted." 

Such  were  the  measures  adopted  by  the  queen 
to  dispel,  as  she  termed  them,  «^the  bruits  and 
malicious  imputations''  of  her  people ;  but,  jea- 
lous of  their  affections,  she  resented  every  mur- 
mur of  public  disapprobation  by  some  new  seve- 
rity to  Essex ;  and  her  conduct,  neither  marked 
by  strict  justice,  or  generous  forgiveness,  exhi- 
bited more  of  the  caprice  of  an  angry  woman  than 
the  steady  resentment  of  an  offended  monarch. 
What  calamities  would  have  been  averted,  if,  in- 
stead of  suffering  herself  to  be  hurried  by  this 
conflict  of  agitated  feelings,  the  queen  had  at- 
tended to  the  advice  of  Bacon,  whose  care  for  her 
honour,  and  love  for  his  friend,  might  have  been 
safely  trusted,  and  who,  looking  through  the  pre- 
sent, decided  upon  consequences  with  a  certainty 
almost  prophetic.  The  most  profound  statesman 
of  the  present  day,  possessed  of  all  the  light  which 
history  gives  him,  can  add  nothing  to  the  prudent 
politic  course  which  Bacon  pointed  out  to  the 
queen.  She  rejected  this  advice  with  a  blind 
despotism  that  would  neither  be  counselled  with 
or  against  her  inclinations,  and  fearing  and  sus- 
pecting all  around  her,  ruined  the  man  she  wished 
to  save,  and  eventually  made  total  vnreck  of  her 
*)  peace  of  mind. 


It  was  determined  that  proceedings  should  be 
instituted ;  but,  as  the  queen  assured  Bacon,  only 
**  ad  easUgaUonem  non  ad  deairueHonem^**  not  to 
taint  the  character  of  Essex,  by  which  he  might 
be  rendered  unable  to  bear  office  about  her  person, 
but  before  a  selected  council,  ^*ifUer  domaiieos 
parietea,  non  he  ?  forenn.*^  This  resolution  having 
been  formed,  the  queen's  counsel  learned  in  the 
law,  were  assembled  to  determine  upon  the  mode 
of  proceeding.  At  this  meeting,  it  was  said  by 
one  of  the  courtiers,  that  her  majesty  was  not  re- 
solved whether  Mr.  Bacon  should  act  in  this  trial 
as  one  of  her  counsel.  What  must  have  passed 
in  his  mind  when  he  heard  this  observation !  He 
knew  enough  of  the  common  charities  of  courts 
to  suspect  every  thing.  He  knew  that  the  queen 
looked  with  great  jealousy  and  distrust  at  his 
having  «« crossed  her  disposition"  by  his  steady 
friendship  for  Essex.  He  saw,  therefore,  that 
whether  this  remark  was  a  stratagem  to  sound 
his  intentions,  or  that  some  attempt  had  been 
made  to  ruin  him  in  the  queen's  opinion,  by  in* 
ducing  her  to  suppose  that  he  would  sacrifice  her 
to  the  popular  clamour,  of  which  she  was  too  sen- 
sible, it  required  his  immediate  and  vigilant  atten- 
tion. In  this  situation  of  no  common  difficulty, 
the  conflict  of  his  various  duties,  to  the  queen,  to 
Essex,  and  to  himself,  were  instantly  present 
to  his  mind. 

To  the  queen  he  was  under  the  greatest  obligap 
tion :  she  was  the  friend  of  his  father,  and  had 
been  his  friend  from  his  infancy ;  she  consulted 
with  him  in  all  her  difficulties ;  she  had  conferred  ..-i 
upon  him  a  valuable  reversion  of  d^2000  a  year,\  \o  - 
had  promoted  him  to  be  her  counsel,  and,  what 
perhaps  was  her  greatest  kindness,  instead  of  hav- 
ing hastily  advanced  him,  she  had,  with  a  conti- 
nuance of  her  friendship,  made  him  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth.  Such  were  his  obligations  to  Eli- 
zabeth, of  whom  he  never  spoke  but  with  affection 
for  her  virtues,  and  respect  fcr  her  commanding 
intellect. 

He  had  also  great  esteem  for  the  virtues  of  Es- 
sex, and  great  admiration  of  the  higher  powers  of 
his  mind.  He  felt  for  him  with  all  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  parent  tor  a  wayward  child,  and  with 
all  the  affection  of  a  friend,  from  a  deep  feeling  of 
his  constant  regard,  and  the  grateful  recollection 
of  what,  in  the  common  world,  would  be  deemed 
of  more  importance,  an  act  of  pecuniary  kindness, 
not,  as  in  these  cases  is  generally  supposed,  to 
purchase,  but  to  procure  his  Uberty  of  thought  and 
action. 

Of  his  relative  duties  to  the  queen  and  to  Essex, 
no  man  was  a  more  competent  judge  than  Bacon : 
no  man  was  better,  none  so  well  grounded  in  the 
true  rules  of  this  difficult  part  of  moral  science. 
In  his  tract  on  Duty,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, he  truly  says,  "  There  is  formed  in  every 
thing  a  double  nature  of  good ;  the  one  as  every 
thing  is  a  total  or  substantive  in  itself,  the  other 
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M  it  is  a  part  or  member  of  a  greater  body ; 
whereof  the  latter  ia  in  degree  the  greater  and  the 
worthier.  This  double  nature  of  good  and  the 
comparatiTe  thereof  ia  much  more  engraren  upon 
man,  if  he  degenerate  not,  unto  whom  the  conser- 
Tadon  of  duty  to  the  public  ought  to  be  much 
more  precious  than  the  conseryation  of  life  and 
being,  according  to  that  memorable  speech  of  Pom- 
peius  Magnus,  when  being  in  commission  of  pur- 
veyance for  a  £unine  at  Rome,  and  being  dissuaded 
with  great  Yehemency  and  instance  by  his  friends 
about  him,  that  he  should  not  hasard  himself  to 
sea  in  an  extremity  of  weather,  he  said  only  to 
them, « Necesse  est  ut  earn  non  ut  Tiram.'  "  And 
when  Essex  proffered  him  assistance,  he,  weigh- 
ing these  duties,  admonished  his  friend  that  this 
was  not  to  interfere  with  his  duty  to  his  soyereign. 
His  words  were,  ^  I  must  and  will  ever  acknow- 
ledge my  lord's  lo^e,  trust,  and  favour  towards 
me,  after  the  queen  had  denied  me  the  solicitor's 
place,  when  he  said.  You  have  spent  your  time 
and  thoughts  in  my  matters ;  I  die,  these  were 
his  very  words,  if  I  do  not  somewhat  towards 
your  fortune.  My  answer,  I  remember,  was  that 
for  my  fortune  it  was  no  great  matter ;  but  that 
his  lordship's  offer  (which  was  of  a  piece  of  land 
worth  about  J6l800)  made  me  call  to  mind  what 
was  wont  to  be  said  when  I  was  in  France  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  in 
France,  because  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into 
obligations.  He  bad  roe  take  no  care  for  that, 
and  pressed  it;  whereupon  I  said,  <«My  lord,  I 
see  I  must  be  your  homager,  and  hold  land  of 
your  gift;  but  do  you  know  the  manner  of  doing 
homage  in  law  1  Always  it  is  with  a  saving  of 
his  faith  to  the  king  and  his  other  lords."^ 

His  considerations  were  not,  however,  confined 
to  his  duties  to  the  queen  and  to  Essex,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which,  with 
respect  to  his  own  worldly  prospects,  he  was 
placed.  He  saw  that,  if  he  did  not  plead  against 
Essex,  all  his  hopes  of  advancement  might,  with- 
out any  benefit  to  his  friend,  be  destroyed ;  and 
that  if  he  did  plead  against  him,  he  should  be  ex- 
posed to  obloquy  and  misrepresentation.  The 
consideration  of  his  worldly  prospects  were  to  him 
and  to  the  community  of  great  importance. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  lamented  that,  formed  for 
contemplation,  he  was  induced,  either  by  his  ne- 
cessities, or  any  erroneous  notion  of  the  virtue  of 
activity,  to  engage  in  public  life ;  but  he  was  al- 
ways unskilful  to  note  the  card  of  prudent  lore, 
and  it  was  his  favourite  opinion  that,  to  dignify 
and  exalt  knowledge,  contemplation  and  action 
»nould  be  nearly  and  strongrly  conjoined  and  united 
together :  a  conjunction  like  unto  that  of  the  two 
highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and 
contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  so- 
ciety and  action. 

Hiving  engaged  and  encountered  all  the  diffi- 


culties of  his  profession,  he  was  entitled,  by  his 
commanding  intellect,  to  possess  the  power,whicht 
although  it  had  not  precedence  in  his  thoughts, 
followed  regularly  in  the  train  of  his  duty ;  not 
the  common  vulgar  power,  from  ostentation,  lov- 
ing trivial  pomp  and  city  noise ;  or  from  ambition, 
which,  Uke  the  sealed  dove,  mounts  and  mounts 
because  it  is  unable  to  look  about  it ;  but  power 
to  advance  science  and  promote  merit,  according 
to  his  maxim  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  words 
«•  detur  digrniori."  •«  Power  to  do  good  is  the  true 
and  lawful  end  of  aspiring ;  for  good  thoughts, 
though  God  accept  them,  yet  towards  men  are 
little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put 
in  act;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power  and 
place,  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground.'* 
With  these  prospects  before  him,  he  could  not  be 
so  weak  as  hastily  to  abandon  them,  by  yielding 
to  that  generous  illusion  by  which  the  noblest 
minds  are  often  raised  in  their  own  esteem  by 
imagined  disinterestedness. 

With  respect  to  his  professional  duties,  he  was 
in  less  difficulty.  He  knew  that  his  conduct  would 
be  subject  ^  to  envy  and  peril,"  but  knowing  also 
that  these  aspersions  would  originate  in  good 
feeling,  in  the  supposition  of  ingratitude  and  dis- 
regard of  truth,  he  could  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
clamours  of  those  who  knew  not  what  they  did. 
To  consider  every  sugrgestion,  in  favour  and  in 
opposition  to  any  opinion,  is,  according  to  his  doc- 
trine in  the  Novum  Organum,  the  only  solid 
foundation  upon  which  any  judgment,  even  in  the 
calm  inquiries  of  philosophy,  can  be  formed.  In 
public  assemblies,  therefore,  agitated  by  passions 
by  which  the  progress  of  truth  is  disturbed,  he  of  all 
men  knew  and  admired  the  wise  constitution  of  our 
courts,  in  which  it  has  been  deemed  expedient, 
that,  to  elicit  truth,  the  judge  should  hear  the  op- 
posite statements  of  the  same  or  of  different  pow- 
erful disinterested  minds,  who  may  be  more  able 
than  the  suitors  to  do  justice  to  the  causes  upon 
which  their  interests  depend.  A  more  efficacioub 
mode  to  disentangle  difficulty,  to  expose  false- 
hood, and  discover  truth,  was,  perhaps,  never  de- 
vised. It  prevents  the  inffuence  of  passions  by 
which  truth  may  be  impeded,  and  calls  in  aid  every 
intellectual  power  by  which  justice  may  be  ad- 
vanced. He  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  moved 
by  the  censures  of  those  who,  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  practice  is  founded,  ima- 
gine advocates  to  be  indiscriminate  defenders  of 
rig^t  and  wrong,  instead  of  being  officers  assist- 
ing in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  acting 
under  the  impression  that  truth  is  best  discovered 
by  powerful  statements  on  both  sides  of  the  ques* 
tion.  He  was  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  that  ig 
norant  censure  which  mixes  the  counsel  with  his 
client,  instead  of  knowing  that  the  advocate  is  in- 
different on  which  side  he  pleads,  whether  for  tna 
most  unfortunate  or  the  most  prosperous,  for  the 
most  virtuous  or  the  most  abandoned  member  0/ 
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Uie  communitj;  and  that,  if  lie  were  not  indifTer-^ 
eaU — tf  he  were  to  exercise  any  discrelion  as  to 
the  party  for  whom  he  pie^di  the  oourae  of  jus- 
tice would  be  intorrupled  by  prejudice  to  theauitor, 
and  Iheexcluaion  of  integrity  from  the  professiorii 
The  auitor  would  h&  projudiced  )□  proportion  to 
the  respectability  of  the  advocate  who  hswl  shrunk 
from  hia  defence,  and  the  weight  of  charaeter  of 
the  counsel  wtjold  be  evidence  in  tlio  eause-  lu' 
iegrity  would  be  eiccluded  from  the  professioii» 
ma  the  counsel  would  neceaaarily  be  aaaociated 
with  the  cau»e  of  his  elient ;  witli  tlie  alEndf^rer^ 
the  adulterer,  the  murderer,  or  the  traitor,  whom 
it  may  be  hie  duty  to  defend « 

Such  were  tiie  rarioua  conflicting  dutJes  by 
wbteh  a  common  mind  might  have  been  per^^ 
plexed;  but,  strong  in  knowledge,  he,  without 
embarrasamenl,  looked  steadily  at  the  nndeJined 
•hapea  of  difficulty  and  danger,  of  possible  mis- 
take or  mischance,  and,  without  any  of  the  racilla-^ 
lion  in  which  contempbtive  geniua  is  too  apt  to 
indulge,  he  saw  instantly  the  path  of  his  duty, 
and  ateadily  adyanced  in  iL  He  saw  that,  if  he 
acted  in  obedience  to  general  rules,  he  ought 
neither  to  de»ert  the  queen,  or  to  bereave  himself 
of  the  power  lo  do  goodi  If,  not  adhering  to  ge^ 
iieral  rules,  he  exercised  his  own  understand ing 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
^w  that,  by  yielding  to  popular  feeling,  he  might 
gain  momentary  applause,  might  leave  Essex  to 
a  merciless  opponent,  and,  by  depriving  himself 
of  all  influence  over  the  queen,  might  aacrifice  his 
friend  at  the  foot  of  the  throne* 

He  therefore  wrote  instantly  to  the  queen,  and, 
by  this  sagacious  and  determined  conduct,  having 
tit  onee  defeated  the  stratageras  by  which  it  was 
vninly  hoped  that  he  would  be  entangled,  he,  re- 
gardless of  the  senseless  clamour  of  those  who 
praise  they  know  not  what,  and  know  not  whom  ; 
of  those  who  could  neitlier  he  put  in  poaseasion 
i>f  his  real  senttmeuts  towards  Essex,  or  the  pri- 
vate communications  on  his  behalf  with  the  queen, 
went  right  onward  with  his  own,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  intelligence* 

The  following  is  Bacon'a  own  account  of  this 
extraordinary  event  :^ — And  then  did  aome  princi- 
pal counsellors  send  for  us  of  Uic  learned  counsel, 
and  notify  her  majesty's  pleasure  unto  ub  :  save 
that  it  was  taid  to  me  openly  by  one  of  them,  that 
her  majeaty  was  not  yet  reaolved  whether  she 
would  have  me  forboms  in  the  business  or  no. 
And  hereupon  might  arise  that  other  sinister  and 
untrue  speech,  that  I  hear,  is  raised  of  me,  how  I 
was  a  suitor  to  be  used  agntnst  my  lord  of  Essex 
m  that  time ;  for  it  is  very  true,  that  1  that  knew 
well  what  had  passed  between  the  queen  and  me, 
itnd  what  occasion  I  had  given  her  both  of  dis* 
t%*«te  and  dtatruat  in  crossing  her  disposition,  by 
sanding  Bti**dfastly  for  my  lord  of  Essex,  and 
itepdotin^  it  ttlso  to  be  a  stratagem  arising  from 
une  imrticulKr emulation,  1  writ  to  her  two  or  three 


words  of  con^Iiment,  signifying  to  her  majesty, 
"  That  if  aUe  would  be  pleased  to  spare  me  in  my 
lord  of  Essex^s  cause,  out  of  the  consideration  she 
took  of  my  obligation  towards  him,  I  should  reck- 
on it  for  one  of  !ier  greatest  favours ;  but  otlier- 
wise  desiring  her  majesty  to  think  tliat  1  knew 
the  degrees  of  dutiea:  and  that  no  particular 
objigation  whatsoever  to  any  subject  could  sup- 
plant or  weaken  that  entire ne^s  of  duly  that  I  did 
owe  and  bear  to  her  and  her  service.*'  And  this 
was  the  goodly  suit  I  made,  being  a  respect  no  man 
that  had  his  w*ita  could  have  omitted  :  but  never- 
tlieless  I  had  a  farther  reach  in  it;  fori  judged  that 
day^s  work  would  be  a  full  period  of  any  bitterness 
or  harsh ncFiS  between  the  queen  and  my  lord  :  and 
tjierefore,  if  1  declared  myself  fully  according  to 
her  mind  at  that  time,  which  could  not  do  ray  lord 
any  manner  of  prejudice,  I  should  keep  my  credit 
with  her  ever  after,  whereby  to  do  my  lord  service^ 

The  proceedings  after  tliis  communication  to 
the  queen  are  tit  us  eta  ted  by  Bacon  r— *^  Here- 
upon the  next  news  that  I  heard  was,  that  we 
were  all  sent  for  again ;  and  that  ber  majesty's 
pleasure  was,  we  all  should  have  parts  in  the  bu- 
ainess ;  and  the  lords  falling  into  distribution  of 
our  parts,  it  was  allotted  to  me,  that  I  should  set 
forth  some  undutiful  carriage  of  ray  lord,  in  giving 
occasion  and  countenance  to  a  seditious  pamphlet, 
as  it  was  termed,  which  was  dedicated  unto  him, 
which  was  the  book  before  mentioned  of  King 
Henry  IV.  Whereupon  1  replied  to  that  allot- 
ment, and  said  to  their  lordships.  That  it  was  an 
old  matter,  and  had  no  manner  of  coherence  with 
the  rest  of  the  charge,  being  matters  of  Ireland  : 
and  therefore,  that  I  having  been  wronged  by 
bruits  before,  this  would  expose  me  to  them  mere ; 
and  it  would  be  said  I  gave  in  evidence  mine  own 
t^leit  It  was  answered  again  with  good  shew, 
that  because  it  was  considered  how- 1  stood  tied  to 
my  lonl  of  E*sex,  therefore  that  part  was  thought 
fittest  for  me,  which  did  him  leaftt  hurt;  for  that 
whereas  all  the  rest  was  matter  of  charge  and  ac- 
cusation, this  only  was  but  matter  of  caveat  anid 
admonition.  Wherewith,  though  I  was  in  mine 
own  mind  little  satisfied,  because  I  knew  well  a 
man  were  better  to  be  charged  with  aome  faults, 
than  admonished  of  some  others  ;  yet  the  concln- 
sion  binding  upon  the  queen*s  pleaaure  directly, 
t  volens  nolens,*  I  con  Id  not  avoid  that  part  that 
was  laid  upon  me,"* 

On  the  5th  June,  1600,  this  trial  took  pisce. 
It  was  marked  by  tlie  same  indecision  that  had 
characterized  the  whole  of  t!ie  queen^s  conducts 
To  give  effect  to  her  wishes  that  Essex  should 
be  censured,  not  sentenced,  each  man  had  lis 
part  allotted  ;  and  lest  this  mark  of  her  disappr?»* 
bation  should  hereafter  be  urged  against  him,  sh'i 
commanded  that  no  official  record  should  be  kept 
of  the  proceedings,  that  he  might  not  be  rendered 
incapable  of  bearing  office  in  her  household, 
t  iet?  B«eoa*i  ApoLoif ,  vol.  U.  p.  339. 
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The  ynwj  coniiBel  met  at  the  lord  keeper's 
hoose,  and  were  aansled  by  noblemen  selected 
for  that  porpoee.  The  commissioners  were  eigh- 
teen, tiie  auditory  about  two  hundred ;  there  was 
much  state  and  solemnity  in  the  assembly,  and 
much  humility  and  contrition  on  the  part  of  Es- 
sex, who  kndt  while  the  commission  was  opened, 
and  so  remained  till  he  had  leare  to  rise.  From 
this  mode  of  conduct,  which,  doubtless,  had  been 
prescribed  to  him,  he  never  departed  but  once 
during  his  examination,  and  he  was  then  reminded 
by  the  lord  treasurer  of  the  course  he  was  expected 
to  pursue. 

Tie  case  was  opened  by  a  statement,  that  <<  to 
command  down  the  winds  of  malicious  and  sedi- 
tious rumours  wherewith  men's  conceits  may  hare 
been  tossed  to  and  fro,  the  queen  was  pleased  to 
call  the  world  to  an  understanding  of  her  princely 
course  held  towards  the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  well  in 
herebefore  protracting,  as  in  now  proceeding 
against  him,  not  in  the  ordinary  and  open  place 
of  offenders  and  criminals,  which  might  leave  a 
taint  upon  his  honour,  but,  on  account  of  his  pe- 
nitence and  submission,  her  majesty  had  ordered 
that  the  hearing  should  be  before  a  great,  honour- 
able, and  selected  council,  a  full  and  deliberate, 
and  yet  in  respect  a  private,  mild,  and  gracious 
hearing."  T^e  chief  heads  of  the  accusation 
were  tiien  stated  by  the  lawyers,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  Bacon,  either  not  in  the  court  secret, 
or  disregarding  their  instructions,  pursued  their 
argument  with  their  usual  pertinacity,  coloured 
by  the  respective  characters  of  the  men,  and  of 
course  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  his  accustomed 
rancour.  Bacon,  on  the  contrary,  tiiough  he  was 
favoured  with  a  part  of  the  charge  least  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  Essex,  still  complained  that  he 
might  injure  his  friend,  and,  though  in  array 
against  him,  evidentiy  fought  on  his  side. 

To  those  persons  present  who  were  not  already 
apprized  of  the  queen's  wishes.  Bacon's  speech 
would  be  considered  more  consistent  with  his  af- 
fection for  his  fnend  than  his  duty  to  the  queen, 
as  it  was  constructed  as  much  as  possible  to  do 
him  service.  **>  I  hope,"  he  said,  «<  that  my  Lord 
Essex  himself,  and  all  who  now  hear  me,  will 
consider  that  the  particular  bond  of  duty,  which 
I  do  now,  and  ever  will  acknowledge  that  I  owe 
unto  his  lordship,  must  be  sequestered  and  laid 
aside,  in  discharge  of  that  higher  duty,  which  we 
all  owe  unto  the  queen,  whose  grace  and  mercy 
I  cannot  enough  extol ;  whereof  tiie  earl  is  a  sin- 
gular work,  in  that,  upon  his  humble  suit,  she  is 
content  not  to  prosecute  him  in  her  court  of  jus- 
tice, the  Star  Chamber,  but,  according  to  his  own 
earnest  desire,  to  remove  that  cup  from  him,  for 
those  are  my  lord's  own  words,  and  doth  now 
suffer  his  cause  to  be  heard  inter  privatos  parietu^ 
by  way  of  mercy  and  favour  only,  where  no  man- 
ner of  disloyalty  is  laid  to  his  charge ;  for  if  that 
had  been  the  question,  this  had  not  been  tiie 


place."  In  this  strain  he  proceeded  through  the 
whole  of  his  address. 

He  constantly  kept  in  view  the  qoeen's  deter- 
mination neither  to  injure  her  fiivourite  in  person 
nor  in  purse ;  he  averred  that  there  was  no  charge 
of  disloyalty ;  he  stated  nothing  as  a  lawyer ; 
nothing  from  his  own  ingenious  mind ;  nothing 
tiiat  could  displease  the  queen ;  he  repeated  only 
passages  from  letters,  in  the  queen's  possession, 
complaining  of  her  cruelty  and  obduracy ;  topics 
which  she  loved  to  have  set  forth  in  her  inter- 
course with  a  man  whom  she  was  thought  to  have 
too  much  favoured ;  he  selected  the  most  affecting 
expressions  from  the  earl's  letter,  and  though  he 
at  last  performed  his  part  of  the  task,  by  touching 
upon  Hayward's  book,  he  established  in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  the  fact  that  Essex  had 
called  in  the  work  a  week  after  he  learnt  that  it 
was  published. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Bacon's  style, 
and  know  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  it  is  supeiiauous  to  observe 
that  he  brought  to  this  semblance  of  a  trial  only 
the  shadow  of  a  speech ;  and  that  under  the  flimsy 
veil  of  an  accuser  there  may  easily  be  detected 
the  face  of  a  fnend. 

In  answer  to  these  charges,  Essex,  on  his 
knees,  declared  that,  ever  since  it  had  pleased  her 
majesty  to  remove  that  cup  from  him,  he  had  laid 
aside  all  thought  of  justifying  himself,  or  of  mak- 
ing any  contestation  with  his  sovereign ;  that  he 
had  made  a  divorce  between  himself  and  the 
world,  and  that,  rather  than  bear  a  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty or  want  of  affection,  he  would  tear  his 
heartont  of  his  breast  with  his  own  hands.  The 
first  part  of  his  defence  drew  tears  from  many  of 
his  hearers ;  but,  being  somewhat  touched  by  the 
sharp  speeches  and  rhetorical  flourishes  of  his 
accusers,  he  expressed  himself  with  so  much 
heat,  before  he  had  gone  half  through  with  his 
reply,  that  he  was  interrupted  by  the  lord  keeper, 
who  told  him  •*  this  was  not  the  course  to  do  him 
good ;  that  he  would  do  well  to  commit  himself 
to  her  majesty's  mercy ;  tiiat  he  was  acquitted  by 
all  present  of  disloyalty,  of  which  he  did  not 
stand  charged,  but  of  disobedience  and  contempt ; 
and  if  he  meant  to  say  that  he  had  disobeyed, 
without  an  intention  of  disobedience,  it  was  fri- 
volous and  absurd." 

In  pronouncing  the  censure,  the  lord  keeper 
declaxed,  that  if  Essex  had  been  tried  elsewhere, 
and  in  another  manner,  a  great  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  life  must  have  been  his  sentence,  but  as 
he  was  in  a  course  of  favour,  his  censure  was, 
«« That  the  Eari  of  Essex  should  be  suspended 
from  his  offices,  and  continue  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house  till  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  release 
him."  The  Earl  of  Cumberland  declared,  tha1« 
if  he  thought  the  censure  was  to  stand,  he  would 
ask  more  time,  for  it  seemed  to  him  somewhat  se- 
vere; and  intimated  how  easily  a  general  con 
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roander  miglil  incut  the  H Ice,  bat,  in  conftdenee  of 
tier  majesty^i  mercy,  lie  a^eed  with  the  rest* 

Of  this  day^a  proceedings  a  confuted  and  im- 
perfecl  aecouot  tios  been  publislied  by  Mveral 
hHtorians,^  and  an  unfair  view  taken  of  the 
C4:induct  of  Bacon,  who  could  not  ha?e  any  as* 
nit^ble  motive  for  the  course  they  have  attributed 
to  him.  Tbe  queen  was  evidently  determined  to 
proteat  her  favoririte.  The  Cecila  had  abated 
Ibeir  animoBity*  The  people  were  aniioua  for 
his  reinstatement.  Anthony  Bacon  waa  at  ihis 
time  lilting  under  the  protection  of  Essex,  and 
the  brothers  were  in  constant  and  aflecitonata  in- 
tercourse* 

The  sentence  bad  acaicely  been  pronounced,  (6th 
June*  I  GOO,)  when  Bacon's  anxiety  for  his  friend 
again  manifested  itself^  On  the  very  next  day  he 
atte tided  the  queen,  fully  resolved  to  exert  his  ut- 
most  endeavours  to  reatore  Essex  again  to  favour. 
The  account  of  his  interrtew  with  the  queen, 
from  which  his  friendship  and  the  queen^s  afiection 
fjr  Essex  may  he  seen,  is  thus  stated  by  Bacon ; 
^  Aa  goon  as  this  day  was  psist,  I  lost  no  time ; 
but  the  very  next  day  following,  as  I  remember, 
1  attended  her  majesty t  fully  resalved  to  try  and 
put  in  use  my  utmost  endeavour,  so  far  as  I  in 
my  weakness  could  give  furtherance,  to  bring  my 
lord  agfiin  speedily  into  court  and  favour;  and 
knowing",  as  I  supposed  at  least,  how  the  queen 
was  to  be  used,  I  thought  that  to  make  her  con* 
ceive  that  the  matter  went  well  then,  was  the 
way  to  make  her  leave  off  tlicre ;  and  I  remem- 
ber well  I  said  to  her,  *■  You  have  now,  madam, 
obtained  victory  over  two  things,  which  the 
grenlesl  princes  in  the  world  cannot  at  ibeir  wills 
subdue;  the  one  is  over  fame;  the  other  is  over 
IL  great  mind  :  for  surely  the  world  is  now,  I  hope, 
reasonmbly  well  satis^ed;  and  for  my  lord,  he 
did  shew  that  humiliation  towards  your  majesty, 
at  t  am  persuaded  he  was  never  in  his  lifetime 
more  fit  for  your  majesty's  favour  than  he  is  now : 
therefore,  if  your  majesty  will  not  msir  it  by  lin^ 
geritig,  but  give  over  at  ttie  best,  and  now  you 
have  made  so  good  a  full  point,  receive  him  again 
with  lenderness,  I  shall  then  tliink  that  all  that  is 
past  h  for  the  best/  Whereat,  I  remember,  she 
took  exceeding  great  contentment,  and  did  oAen 
il«irate  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  she  had  ever 
said,  that  her  proceedings  should  be  *  ad  repara^ 
lionem,^  and  not  *  ad  ruinam  ;*  as  who  saith,  that 
now  was  the  time  I  should  welt  perceive  that  that 
raying  of  herd's  should  prove  true.  And  farther 
she  willed  me  to  set  down  in  writing  alt  that 
passed  that  day/** 

In  a  few  days  Bacon  waited  upon  the  qtieen 
with  the  nanniive,  who,  upon  hearing  him  read 
K»«ex*a  answer,  which  was  his  principal  care, 
^*Wtfi  exceedingly  moved  in  kindness  and  relent- 
lug/*  anti  saiti,  ^**  How  well  you  have  expressed 

*  Ht-e  pirtkviAdy  Ituma^ 


my  lotah's  part :  1  peicetTe  old  love  will  not  easily 
be  forgotten/*  Availing  himself  of  tfiese  favour- 
able dispositions.  Bacon  ventured  to  say  to  the 
queen,  ^^he  hoped  she  meant  that  of  herself  ;^\ 
and  in  til e  conclusion  suggested  that  it  might  be 
expedient  not  to  let  this  matter  go  forth  to  the 
public,  since  by  her  own  command  no  record  had 
been  kept,  and  that  it  was  not  well  to  do  that 
popularly  which  she  had  not  suffered  to  be  done 
judicially*  The  queen  assented,  and  the  narra" 
tive  was  suppressed,' 

Amidst  these  exertions,  known  at  that  time 
only  to  the  queen,  to  Essex,  and  to  his  confiden- 
tial friends,  Bacon  was  exposed  to  great  obloquy, 
and,  at  the  lime  when  he  was  thinking  only  how 
he  could  most  and  best  serve  hts  friend,  he  was 
threatened  by  the  populace  with  personal  vio- 
lencei  as  one  who  had  deserted  and  betrayed 
him.  Unmoved  by  such  clamour,  upon  which 
he  had  calculated,'*  be  went  right  onward  in  his 
course* 

To  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  to  Lord  Henry  How- 
ard, the  confidential  friend  of  Essex,  and  who 
had  willingly  shared  bis  banishment  from  court, 
he  indignantly  complained  of  these  slanders  a.nd 
threats.  To  Lord  Howard  be  says  r*  **  My  Lord, 
There  be  very  few  besides  yourself,  to  whom  I 
would  perform  this  respect.  For  I  contemn  menr- 
dacia Jamais  as  it  walks  among  inferiors,  though 
I  neglect  it  not,  as  it  may  have  entrance  into  some 

'  Bac^n^fl  arcoiiEit  ts  ai  tollovTB :— I  obeyed  tier  eomin&tKf^ 
me^nt}  and  within  iDme  Uw  dayt  sner  btuiitt^ht  her  agnlii  Uie 
iiDiTaitoii,  whicti  I  did  retd  unlo  her  In  two  ftveral  alter- 
iu>pnB ;  anil  when  1  »me  to  that  |%rt  that  ietfonh  my  lord*! 
own  answer,  which  wai  my  principal  can,  I  do  well  heai  In 
ni<lnd  that  >he  wai  eTtraoritiEi&rily  mOiveit  wtth  ii.  In  klndneis 
and  relenting  t<»wardi  my  lord ;  and  told  m€  an^rwarda,  tp«?ak- 
\ng  haw  well  I  had  eipreaied  my  lord's  part,tlut  sh«  pereeJT* 
ed  old  tove  would  nat  «af  hy  M  rnrcDii^i) ;  whereunlra  T  aoiwer^ 
ed  luddcnly,  ihat  T  hoped  ihe  meant  that  by  bertalf.  Itui  Ip 
concluclon,  I  did  advlie  her,  that  now  the  bad  l&ken  a  repre* 
aeatatioi)  of  the  matter  to  he raelf],  that  she  would  Lei  It  fo  tia 
ffi^nher  '^  For,  madani,^'  ffald  1,  '^tht  Ave  blaufib  well  a  I  ready, 
what  should  you  ttimble  It.  1  And  bcsldei,  ii  may  pleate 
you  lo  keep  a  conYenlenco  with  younflf  In  thia  taac ;  for 
aincf  ^li^ur  ^xpreat  direclliiin  waa,  there  should  b«  no  rfti  liter 
nor  clerk  to  lake  this  aenience^  nor  no  record  or  memoTlat 
niadn  up  of  tbe  proeeedlnf,  why  ibould  you  now  do  that  jm- 
pularlyf  which  you  wouk)  not  admli  to  b«  done  Judicially  %** 
Whereupon  the  dUJ  a^ree  thai  ihidt  writing  should  be  aup^ 
pteaaed ;  and  I  think  there  were  not  fl¥e  pcTaoni  thai  trver 
iaw  ll,— Apo^offy* 

^  Bia  Apolofy  |a  Ihe  Earl  of  Baronshtre  eontaint  varlnui 
ohaerratlona  to  thl«  PfTect :— 1  waa  not  ao  unteea  la  (ha 
worlds  bill  I  knew  tbec^inditUin  wat  subject  tO'  envy  and  peril, 
ftc^hni  I  retolred  lo  endure  iit  in  eTpectallon  nf  iH^tter 
Accordlnj^  lo  the  ordinary  charillea  of  iiourt,  H  waa  giten 
outf  %hM  I  waa  one  of  them  that  iacenaed  tha  queen  afmlnat 
my  lord  qT  Essex  ;  arrd  1  niuit  five  thia  (eatlmony  lo  my  lord 
Oeell,  that  one  lime  in  hts  houav  at  the  Bamy,  he  dealt  witit 
tne  dh-ectlif,  and  aald  to  me,  **  Cousin,  f  h«ar  It,  hut  I  twllava 
it  nott  that  you  fhould  do  some  111  office  to  my  lord  of  Coei  j 
for  my  part*  1am  merely  pa  14 1  re,  and  not  act  He  In  thIa  ae- 
tinn  ;  and  I  follow  tlie  quevn,  and  thai  .iaiviVy,  and  I  t#ai 
hftr  not  ;  my  h>rd  of  Eaaei  la  one  that  in  nmura  1  could  ton 
sejit  with  aa  well  aa  with  any  ona  livliif  j  the  queen  Initi^ed 
lii  my  levereLrn^  and  I  am  her  creaiure,  I  may  not  tn«o  her, 
and  (he  name  eourae  t  would  wl«h  y on  (0  take/'  Wheraupa* 
1  sailsAffd  him  bow  fkr  1  waa  fruoiAny  atKb  wind. 
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ean.  For  yout  lordship's  loTOt  rooted  upon  good 
opinion,  I  esteem  it  highly,  because  I  have  tasted 
of  the  fruits  of  it;  and  we  both  hare  tasted  of  the 
best  waters,  in  my  account,  to  knit  minds  toge- 
ther. There  is  shaped  a  tale  in  London^s  forge, 
that  beateth  apace  at  this  time,  that  I  should  de- 
liTer  opinion  to  the  queen,  in  my  lord  of  Essex's 
cause.  First,  that  it  was  premunire,  and  now 
last,  that  it  was  high  treason ;  and  this  opinion, 
to  be  in  opposition  and  encounter  of  the  lord 
chief  justice's  opinion,  and  the  attorney  gene- 
ral's. My  lord,  I  thank  God,  my  wit  senreth  me 
not  to  deliver  any  opinion  to  the  queen,  which  my 
stomach  senreth  me  not  to  maintain ;  one  and  the 
same  conscience  of  duty  gruiding  me  and  fortify- 
ing me.  But  the  untruth  of  this  fable,  God  and 
my  sovereign  can  witness,  and  there  I  leave  it ; 
knowing  no  more  remedy  against  lies  than  others 
do  against  libels.  The  root,  no  question  of  it,  is, 
partly  some  light-headed  envy  at  my  accesses 
to  her  majesty;  which  being  begun,  and  con- 
tinued since  my  childhood,  as  long  as  her  majesty 
shall  think  me  worthy  of  them,  I  scorn  those  that 
shall  think  the  contrary.  And  another  reason 
is,  the  aspersion  of  this  tale  and  the  envy  thereof, 
upon  some  greater  man,  in  regard  of  my  nearness. 
And  therefore,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  answer  for  me 
to  any  person  that  you  think  worthy  your  own 
reply  and  my  defence.  For  my  lord  of  Essex,  I 
am  not  servile  to  him,  having  regard  to  my  supe- 
rior's duty.  I  have  been  much  bound  unto  him ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  spent  more  time  and 
more  thoughts  about  his  well-doing  than  ever  I  did 
about  mine  own.  I  pray  God  you  his  friends 
amongst  you  be  in  the  right.  Nulla  rcnudia^  tarn 
faeient  dolorem,  quam  qua  iunt  saluiaria.  For  my 
part,  I  have  deserved  better  than  to  have  my  name 
objected  to  envy,  or  my  life  to  a  ruffian's  violence. 
But  I  have  the  privy  coat  of  a  good  conscience. 
I  am  sure  these  courses  and  bruits  hurt  my  lord 
more  than  all.  So  having  written  to  your  lord- 
ship, I  desire  exceedingly  to  be  preferred  in  your 
good  opinion  and  love.  And  so  leave  you  to 
God's  goodness." 

The  answer  of  Lord  Howard  to  this  letter,  the 
best  answer  that  could  be  made  to  the  slanderers 
of  whom  Bacon  complains,  is  as  follows:  ••! 
mig^t  be  thought  unworthy  of  that  good  conceit 
you  hold  of  me,  good  Mr.  Bacon,  if  I  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  so  sensitive  a  mind  in  this  smart  of 
wrongful  imputation  of  unthankfulness.  You  were 
the  ftrst  that  gave  me  notice,  I  protest,  at  Rich- 
mond of  the  rumour,  though  within  two  days  after 
I  heard  more  than  I  would  of  it :  but  as  you  suffer 
more  than  you  deserve,  so  I  cannot  believe  what 
the  greedy  malice  of  the  world  hath  laid  upon 
you.  The  travels  of  that  worthy  gentleman  in 
your  behalf,  when  you  stood  for  a  place  of  credit; 
the  delight  which  he  hath  ever  taken  in  your  com- 
pany ;  his  grief  that  he  c<Aild  not  seal  up  assu- 
rance of  his  love  by  fruits,  effects,  and  offices  pro- 


portionable to  an  infinite  desire ;  his  study,  la 
my  knowledge,  to  engage  your  love  by  the  best 
means  he  could  devise,  are  forcible  persuasions 
and  instances  to  make  me  judge  that  a  gentleman 
so  well  bom,  a  wise  gentleman  so  well  levelled, 
a  gentleman  so  highly  valued  by  a  person  of  his 
virtue,  worth,  and  quality,  will  rather  hunt  after 
all  occasions  of  expressing  thankfulness,  so  far  as 
duty  doth  permit,  than  either  omit  opportunity  or 
increase  indignation.  No  man  alive  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  judgment,  the  ground  of  knowledge, 
and  lesson  of  experience,  is  better  able  to  distin* 
guish  betwixt  public  and  private  offices,  and  di- 
rect measure  in  keeping  a  measure  in  discharge 
of  both,  to  which  I  will  refer  you  for  the  finding 
out  of  the  golden  number.  In  my  own  particular 
opinion  I  esteem  of  you  as  I  have  ever  done,  and 
your  rare  parts  deserve ;  and  so  far  as  my  voice 
hath  credit,  justify  your  credit  according  to  the 
warrant  of  your  profession,  and  the  store  of  my 
best  wishes  in  all  degrees  towards  you,  &c.  My 
credit  is  so  weak  in  working  any  strange  effect 
of  friendship  where  I  would  do  most,  as  to  speak 
of  blossoms  without  giving  tastes  of  fruits  were 
idleness ;  but  if  you  will  give  credit  to  my  words, 
it  is  not  long  since  I  gave  testimony  of  my  good 
affection  in  the  ear  of  one  that  neither  wants  de- 
sire nor  means  to  do  for  you.  Thus  wishing  to 
your  credit  that  allowance  of  respect  and  rever- 
ence which  your  wise  and  honest  letter  doth  de- 
serve, and  resting  ever  ready  to  relieve  all  minds 
(so  far  as  my  ability  and  means  will  stretch)  that 
groan  under  the  burden  of  undeserved  wrong,  I 
commend  you  to  God's  protection,  and  myself  to 
the  best  use  you  will  make  of  me.  In  haste  from 
my  lodging,"  &c. 

The  partisans  of  Essex  again  interfered,  to 
raise  the  flames  which  Bacon  had  so  judiciously 
suppressed,  and  again  were  the  queen's  ministers 
compelled  to  check  their  imprudence. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  1 600,  the  lord  keeper,  in  his 
usual  speech  in  the  Star  Chamber  to  the  country 
gentlemen,  mentioned  the  late  proceeding  against 
the  Earl  df  Essex,  who,  he  observed,  had  acknow- 
ledged his  errors,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for 
them ;  but  that  some  wicked  persons  had  inter- 
meddled by  libelling  what  her  majesty  had  done 
in  that  point,  which  occasioned  a  proclamation  to 
be  published  against  such  seditious  practices.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  ill-advised  conduct,  the 
queen  was  desirous  to  remove  from  E!ssex  the  re- 
straint of  a  keeper,  when  her  indignation  was 
again  excited  by  a  rumour,  that  Essex  had  been 
duly  authorized  by  her  to  create  knights,  though 
his  having  conferred  that  honour  had  been  made 
a  charge  against  him  before  the  commissioners. 
In  the  first  moment  of  her  displeasure  she  deter- 
mined to  rescind  the  honours  he  had  bestowed 
Bacon  advised  her  against  this  step,  and  recom- 
mended that  a  letter  written  by  her  own  hand  to 
1  Bydney  Papervi  toI.  ii.  SOI. 
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Esto^f  when  in  Ireland,  shonl^  ^e  made  pabliC} 
in  whieb  she  had  commanded  to  tbe  conirarj« 
Upon  sending  to  Easex  for  her  ktter»  he  re- 
turned a  fiubmisRire  reply ^  but  said  that  it  was 
either  lost  or  mialaid  ;  and,  thoagb  her  anger  was 
great  at  the  non>prod action  of  this  documentf  she^ 
early  in  the  next  months  ordered  him  to  be  tibe- 
raied  from  hla  keeper,  but  not  to  tjuii  London.* 

Upon  this  release,  which  bis  declining:  health 
rendered  necessary ,  he  solicited  permission  to  re^ 
tire  to  the  honse  of  a  relation  near  Rending^ ;  a 
permission  whieh  the  queen,  although  she  com- 
mandcHl  blm  to  dismiss  two  of  his  friends  from 
hU  service,  and  although  disturbed  and  dis- 
plfitiied,  seemed  inclined  to  grant,  as  she  listened 
to  friendly  communicauons  made  on  bis  behalf, 
and  received  letters  from  him,*  in  which,  having, 
discovered  the  wisdom  of  his  friend^s  advice, 
"  that  the  queen  could  not  be  controlled  by  resist- 
ance,^* be  was  endeavouring  to  regain  by  obse- 
quiuusnesa  the  ascendancy  which  he  bad  loat  by 
bis  rude  and  headstrong  violence ;  ass-ifinf  (he 
queen,  *^lhal  he  kissed  her  royal  hand  and  the  rod 
which  had  corrected  him ;  that  he  could  never  re* 
cover  his  wonted  joy  til!  be  beheld  her  comfort- 
able eyes,  which  had  been  his  guiding  stars,  and 
by  the  conduct  whereof  he  bad  sailed  most  hap- 
pily w^bilst  he  held  his  course  in  a  just  latitude ; 
that  now  he  was  determined  to  repent  him  of  bis 
ofience,  and  to  say  with  Nebuchodonosor,  ray 
dwelling  is  with  the  beast  of  the  field,  to  eat  grass 
as  an  ox,  and  to  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
till  it  shall  please  the  queen  to  restore  my  under* 
standing  to  me."' 

Til  is  abasement  gratified  Elizabeth,  who  aaid, 
*^  though  she  did  not  expect  that  bis  deeds  would 
accord  with  his  words,  yet,  if  this  could  be 
brought  to  ptiBn  with  the  furnace,  she  should  be 
more  favourable  to  the  profession  of  alchymy,'* 

Bacon,  who  was  too  wise  to  cross  Elizabeth  in 
llie  aprii^-^de  of  her  anger,  without  waiting  till 

'  iydiiey  Pa  pert,  p.  t04r  tftr  mtt\vftf  Ib  fre&tty  IrDtiblmf 
wUh  ibc  U«t  n amber  of  tni^hit  niade  by  ilie  £^r|  of  Estci 
In  Irutand^  nnd  purpoi«i^  bf  publk  pr<»clArfiJilli)ii,  to  t^atn- 
mAnd  Ihcca  rvoni  the  piftce  due  ta  their  dlgnUy  ^  and  Uiat  no 
anclcm  leiitJeDuiii  of  the  kliii;dum  ^av«  them  an  jr  place.  Tli<^ 
warrant  wat  ilrn«d,  ai  t  benrd ;  hm  hy  Mr.  f^ettvtAry'n  rerj' 
special  care  tmt  cradiU  It  li  itayed  illL  Sunday  the  tcirds 
nieel  In  courts  Mr-  Bacnn  U  tbpuftit  in  b«  the  man  that 
luorea  her  majpfiiriitito  it,  aflirmijif,,  that  hy  the  Jaw  tlie  earl 
had  no  auiborky  to  mak«  Ihenti^  htilnghy  tmr  mRle»Ly*i  own 
La1t«*r,  of  iMf'r  *fWn  tiand  wriltent  cotnnibndod  the  cfYrrtnry, 

Hor  niajetiy  had  ordurfid  tlK*  lord  Jtfieper  U\  tfinmw  mj 
lord  of  &BHi'f  keeper  rrotn  hint;  but  i  whlla  alt«r,  ttelng^ 
•eitirwbal  troubfed  wkb  tlw  rvmcntbrincc  of  lilt  tnaklnf  *o 
■nny  ko^titf,  saade  a  viay  of  hat  fanner  ord^fi  anil  «til 
unto  Ub«  earl  foi  h«r  awn  letter^  wblch  ihe  wrtt  unto  him  lo 
enmmand  blm  t&  itiakd  none.  But  with  a  vtry  »ubii]f«ilra 
liiltar,  ba  return  ed  anawvr  Ihiil  be  had  latt  it  or  mitfald  U, 
ffif  be  could  nnl  flnd  it  i  wblcli  aomewhai  d^pl«^Dte*  her  ma- 
jvity.    Ai  3rei  hh  libartjr  tiatidi  upon  tb(3««  t«fiu«^  ^c.<  lt£ 

fcHunt,ieoo. 

)  Camdanf  lOQ.  B(rrb'»  Eliidbetb,  4«l.  One  of  ibd  letten 
writtiirii  by  Mr.  Ffaiitilt  Hicon  for  ttio  aarU  and  print^^d 
imoiif  ihi  work!  nf  ih«  fiirm^rj  bcglntimf  wliti  ttiete  vr«rdf, 
*  It  wrre  ireai  alinplkiiYJn  Da«,*'ltc^t»  inutili  Inf^irlor  Ut 


it  wa«  ebbing- water,  now  eicerted  all  hii  power  to 
recoDcile  her  to  her  favourite,  whom^  in  bii  tnany 
aceesses  to  the  queen,  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  serve ;  and,  although  he  could  not, 
without  exciting  her  displeasure,  directly  com- 
municatfi  with  him,  he,  by  the  interTentLon  of  a 
friend,  re^larly  acquainted  bim  with  Ihe  pro- 
gress he  made  in  abating  the  queen^s  anger; 
and,  the  motnent  he  was  reslorod  to  liberty,  the 
assurances  of  hia  exertions  were  repeated  by 
letter,  and  through  the  whole  summer  were  regu- 
larly imparted  to  Essesc* 

in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  parental 
anxiety  bj  which  all  Bacon^s  conduct  had  been 
influenced,  he  wrote  two  letters,  one  as  frotn 
Anthony  Bacon  to  EaBe]C,  the  other  from  Essex, 
in  answer,  both  to  be  shown  by  Bacon  to  th« 
queen ;  and  prepared  a  letter  to  be  sent  by  Es 
sex  directly  to  her  majesty,  the  scope  of  which 

what  tbe  ear)  blmaelf  would  have  written.  But  Iberv  ara 
two  uthera,  whkb  appear  to  bav^  cowe  IVom  hla  lordtblp'i 
own  ha.tid,  and  bavo  not  y^i  b«eB  Mas  in  prlnl.  Tbe  ital  !• 
in  lbe»  tenni : 

"  Let  me  bef  letive|BU>it  dear  and  moiUadmJred  aoverelin, 
(0  remember  ttM  ilory  of  your  own  fraciayA  goodneat^  wheu 
I  woa  even  aC  tlie  mouth  uf  the  |rDVe.  No  worldJy  nieaiiA  had 
pow^r  tn  nay  me  in  thl»  wortd  but  the  comfort  whlcb  I  re- 
ceived from  your  tni Jetty ^  When  I  waa  weak  aud  full  of 
jiif^rniUieip  ihc  iiicfea»e  of  liberty  which  your  majeiiy  give^ 
and  the  ^raciuaB  lueEUfe  wbkh  your  luajeitjr  ient  nie^made 
Die  receiver  In  a  few  weeki  that  atreugttif  which  my  pbyf i- 
cJani  Ln  a  long  time  durjt  not  hope  forn  And  now,  La»Uy, 
when  t  thuu Id  be  forever  dijubled  for  your  niDJtfBty'a  acrv kr, 
and  ty  connaquenre  m%de  unwllJinK  to  lWe>  your  majcBty  at 
my  humble  flupplicatlan  granted^  ibal  tbai  cup  sbiiiild  paj« 
ffuin  me,  Tbe«e  are  deeply  engraven  In  my  memory,  and 
Lliey  aha  I J  ever  be  acku-awLudged  b)'  my  t^injiue  and  fen 
Uiit  yet  nfEur  «l|  ibete,  without  oufl  farther  dt^grvi:  of  your 
mercy  your  lervant  {Hriehetb.  fatfi/ndfid  frindpU  m»f$  mt. 
He  cannot  be  uM  to  Uve,  that  r«el«  ib«  weljlil  of  it.  Vl'lut 
Lben  can  yoar  majeaty  think  of  lili  Hate  that  bath  Lliua  Inuf 
Mve^  under  it*  and  yei  peea  not  your  mnjeflj  r^ach  out  your 
U.\i  baud  to  take  off  pirt  of  tbta  weight  1  If  your  umjeaiy 
could  know  what  I  feel,  your  aweet  and  excel  tent  nature 
could  nm  but  be  (oriiFf&Mionare,  I  dare  not  lift  up  m^  v^ice 
toipeali  I  but  my  huntble  (now  eiDed,  iJiouph  once  too  ha;!- 
py}  evea  ate  lifted  yp,  and  ape&k  in  tbfjr  dumb  latieuafe, 
whkh  your  inajeaty  wUJ  anvwer  your  oivn  i;bofteti  line. 
TllJ  lben  no  aoul  H  «o  eJfiicted  aa  that  of 

Your  miJeaty'B  btimMeit  vaaaal}  Eaajni^ 

Tbe  other  letter  wii  wrtttCD  on  tbe  17th  of  November,  tb« 
anniveraary  of  ber  acceviion  to  ibe  tliroMi : 

^  Vourhaafet  dread  aovereign^  to  know  there  llvee  ■  man, 
Ibouib  dead  lo  ibe  woridi  and  in  it Jmaelf  exert iaod  wHb  con* 
IfnuaJ  M>rmenla  of  body  and  mind,  that  drub  more  true  ho- 
nour lo  your  (farice  blesaed  day^  than  all  thoae  that  aiipear  in 
ycHir  iiftat.  For  no  aoul  Jiad  ever  nucb  in  Impjeftion  of  fonr 
perlfeetloDVi  no  alteration  «Jiowe<d  auch  an  effect  of  your 
power,  nor  no  bean  Hvcr  fi^lt  luch  a  joy  of  your  iriumpb. 
For  they  that  feeHbe  comfortable  Influence  of  your  majeaty'a 
(kvour,  or  itand  Ln  tbe  bright  bearot  of  your  |it««eiice,  rejolea 
partly  for  your  majeatyVi  but  chiefly  for  Ibeirown  happlaeai. 
Only  mti«nibie  Eivei,  fkill  of  piling  full  of  pkkne»,  full  of 
torroWf  lanfuiBhini  in  repentance  for  hia  offencei  past,  hate- 
ful to  blmaetf^tbat  he  it  yet  alive,  and  iBpMiainM  on  death, 
if  your  Uvfiut  be  irrevecable ;  ba  j«yf  mXf  Ikr  your  ma- 
jeity'a  great  bajifiljieat  and  happy  greMnme  r  atid  were  the 
reft  of  hia  daya  never  ao  manyi  aud  lure  to  bo  aa  happy  at 
Ihi^y  are  like  lo  be  niierablef  be  would  loar  them  all  to  haYe 
Lbia  happy  ITtb  day  many  and  many  tiinea  renewed  with 
glory  to  your  niajptiyT  aud  com  fort  of  att  your  f^klbfLiI  aub^ 
Jectt*  fif  whom  none  li  aecuracd  but  yottr  Bia^aily*a  bBmU»l 
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were,  sajB  Baoon,  ^but  to  lepresent  and  pictare 
forth  onto  her  mijestj  my  lord^s  mind  to  be  such, 
•s  I  knew  her  majesty  would  fidneit  haTe  had 
it:  which  letters  whosoeTer  shall  see,  for  thej 
eannot  now  be  retraeted  or  altered,  being  by 
reason  of  my  brother's  or  his  lordship's  senrants' 
delivery,  long  sinoe  come  into  dirers  hands,  let 
him  Jndge,  especially  if  he  knew  the  queen,  and 
do  remember  those  times,  whether  they  were  not 
the  labours  of  one  that  songht  to  bring  the  queen 
about  for  my  lord  of  Essex  his  good."* 

To  such  expedients  did  his  friendship  for  Essex 
induce  him  to  submit :  expedients,  which,  how- 
SYer  they  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of 
courtiers,  stooping,  as  they  suppose,  to  occasions, 
not  to  persons,  but  ill  accent  with  the  admoni- 
tion of  Bacon's  philosophy,  that '« the  honest  and 
just  bounds  of  obserration  by  one  person  upon 
another,  extend  no  further  but  to  understand  him 
sufficiently,  whereby  not  to  give  him  offence; 
or  whereby  to  be  able  to  giro  him  faithful  coun- 
sel ;  or  whereby  to  stand  upon  reasonable  guard 
and  caution  with  respect  to  a  man's  self:  but  to 
be  speculatire  into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know 
how  to  work  him,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  him, 
proceedeth  from  a  heart  that  is  double  and  cloven, 
and  not  entire  and  ingenuous."  Such  ic  Bacon's 
doctrine,  but  having,  as  it  appears,  in  his  youth, 

I  taken  an  unfortunate  bias  from  the  censures  of 
Burleigh  and  Cecil,  and  from  the  frequent  asser- 
tions of  Elisabeth,  that  he  was  without  know- 
lodge  of  affairs;  he  affected,  through  the  whole  of 
his  life,  an  overstrained  refinement  in  trifles,  and 
a  political  subtlety,  which  never  failed  to  awaken 
the  suspicions  of  his  enemies,  and  was  altogether 
nnwortby  of  his  great  mind. 

From  these  various  efforts  Bacon  indulged  the 
most  flattering  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  his 
friend  to  the  queen's  favour,  in  which,  if  Essex 
had  acted  with  common  prudence,  he  would  have 
succeeded ;  though  the  queen  kept  alive  her  dis- 
pleasure by  many  passionate  expressions,  «« that 
he  had  long  tried  her  anger,  and  she  roust  have 
further  proof  of  his  humility,  and  that  her  father 
would  not  have  endured  his  perverseness ;"  but 
Baeon,  who  knew  the  depths  and  soundings  of 
the  queen's  character,  was  not  dismayed  by 
these  ebullitions;  he  saw,  under  the  agitated 
surfrce,  a  constant  undercurrent  of  kindness. 

Bacon's  account  is  as  follows :  «^  From  this 
time  forth,  during  the  whole  latter  end  of  that 
summer,  while  the  court  was  at  Nonsuch  and 
Oatlands,  I  made  it  my  task  and  scope  to  take 
and  give  occasions  for  my  lord's  redintegration  in 

>  In  anotber  part  of  hit  Apolofy  he  nyi :  **  And  I  drew  for 
hin,  bjr  hie  appointment,  ■ome  letters  to  her  mmimty ;  which 
the«ifh  I  knew  well  hie  lordahip'i  fUt  and  style  wai  for  better 
than  mine  own,  yet,  became  he  required  it,  alleging,  that  by 
Mi  long  rmtraint  he  wai  grown  almoet  a  itranger  to  the 
foeen't  preeent  coaeeHa,  I  was  ready  to  perform  it ;  and 
iiire  I  am,  that  for  the  ipaca  of  liz  weeki  or  two  montlie  it 
proepered  to  well,  at  I  expected  continually  hie  restoring  to 
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his  fortunes :  which  my  intention,  I  did  also  sig- 
nify to  my  lord  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  at  his 
liberty,  whereby  I  mig^t  without  peril  of  the 
queen's  indignation  write  to  him;  and,  having 
received  from  his  lordship  a  courteous  and  loving 
acceptation  of  my  good-will  and  endeavours,  I 
did  apply  it  in  all  my  accesses  to  the  queen, 
which  were  very  many  at  that  time;  and  pur- 
posely sought  and  wrought  upon  other  variable 
pretences,  but  only  and  chiefly  for  that  purpose. 
And  on  the  other  side,  I  did  not  forbear  to  give 
my  lord  from  time  to  time  faithful  advertisement 
what  I  found,  and  what  I  wished.  And  I  drew 
for  him,  by  his  appointment,  some  letters  to  her 
majesty;  which,  tfiough  I  knew  well  his  lord- 
ship's gift  and  style  was  better  than  mine  own, 
yet,  because  he  required  it,  alleging,  that  by  his 
long  restraint  he  was  grown  almost  a  stranger  to 
the  queen's  present  conceits,  I  was  ready  to  per- 
form it ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  for  the  space  of  si^ 
weeks  or  two  months,  it  prospered  so  well,  as  I 
expected  continually  his  restoring  to  his  attend- 
ance. And  I  was  never  better  welcome  to  the 
queen,  nor  more  made  of,  than  when  I  spake 
fullest  and  boldest  for  him :  in  which  kind  the 
particulars  were  exceeding  many ;  whereof,  for  an 
example,  I  will  remember  to  your  lordship  one  or 
two.  As  at  one  time,  I  call  to  mind,  her  majesty 
was  speaking  of  a  fellow  that  undertook  to  cure, 
or  at  least  to  ease  my  brother  of  his  gout,  and 
asked  me  how  it  went  forward ;  and  I  told  her 
majesty,  that  at  the  first  he  received  good  by  it, 
but  after  in  the  course  of  his  cure  he  found  him- 
self at  a  stay,  or  rather  worse :  the  queen  said 
again  ^  I  will  tell  you.  Bacon,  the  error  of  it :  the 
manner  of  these  physicians,  and  especially  these 
empirics,  is  to  continue  one  kind  of  medicine, 
which  at  the  first  is  proper,  being  to  draw  out  the 
ill  humour;  but  after,  they  have  not  the  dis- 
cretion to  change  the  medicine,  but  apply  still 
drawing  medicines,  when  they  should  rather  in 
tend  to  cure  and  corroborate  the  part.'  •  Good 
Lord !  madam,'  said  I,  <  how  wisely  and  aptly  can 
you  speak  and  discern  of  phyMc  ministered  to 
the  body,  and  consider  not  tfiat  there  is  the  like 
occasion  of  physic  ministered  to  the  mind :  as 
now  in  the  case  of  my  lord  of  Essex,  your 
princely  word  ever  was,  that  you  intended  ever  to 
reform  his  mind,  and  not  ruin  his  fortune :  I  know 
well  you  cannot  but  think  that  you  have  drawn 
the  humour  sufficiently;  and  therefore  it  were 
more  than  time,  and  it  were  but  for  doubt  of  mor- 
tifying or  exulcerating,  that  you  did  apply  and 
minister  strength  and  comfort  unto  him:  for 
these  same  gradations  of  yours  are  fitter  to 
corrupt  than  correct  any  mind  of  greatness.' " 

In  the  latter  end  of  August,  1600,  Essex  was 
summoned  to  attend  at  York  House,  ^here  the 
lord  keeper,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  secretary 
signified  the  queen's  pleasure  that  he  should  be 
restored  to  liberty.  He  answered  that  his  resola- 
(d9^ 
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tioD  was  to  lead  a  retired  life  in  the  coontry,  bat 
nolicited  them  to  intercede  with  her  majesty  that, 
before  bis  departure,  he  might  once  come  into  the 
presence  of  the  queen,  and  kiss  her  hand,  that 
with  some  contentment,  he  might  betake  himself 
to  his  solitary  life :  hopes  which,  however,  seemed 
not  likely  to  be  realized,  as  the  queen's  permis- 
sion for  him  to  retire  into  the  country  was  accom- 
panied with  the  declaration,  that,  although  her 
majesty  was  contented  that  he  should  be  under 
no  guard  but  of  duty  and  discretion,  yet  he  must 
in  no  sort  suppose  that  he  was  freed  of  her  indig- 
nation, or  presume  to  approach  the  court,  or  her 
person. 

Thus  liberated,  but  not  restored  to  the  queen's 
favour,  he  walked  forth  alone,  without  any  greet- 
ings from  his  « summer  friends.' 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1600,  Essex 
retired  to  the  country,  with  the  pleasing  hope  tliat 
the  queen's  affection  was  returning,  and  that  he 
would  not  only  be  received  into  favour,  and  re- 
stored to  power,  but  that  by  the  influence  of  this 
affection  he  might  secure  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance,  a  renewal  of  his  valuable  patent  for 
the  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  which,  after  having 
enriched  him  for  years,  was  now  expiring. 

Essex  considered  this  renewal  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  events  of  his  life,  an  event  that 
would  determine  whether  he  might  hope  ever  to 
be  reinstated  in  his  former  credit  and  authority ; 
but  Elizabeth,  though  capable  of  strong  attach- 
ments, inherited  the  haughty  and  severe  temper 
of  her  father ;  and,  being  continually  surrounded  by 
the  enemies  of  Essex,  was  persuaded  that  his  lofty 
spirit  was  not  sufficiently  subdued;  and  when, 
at  length,  she  was  more  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards him,  he  destroyed  all  that  her  own  lurking 
partiality  and  the  kindness  of  his  friends  had  pre- 
pared for  h  ui  by  a  letter,  which,  professing  affec- 
tion and  seeking  profit,  was  so  deficient  in  good 
taste  and  in  knowledge  of  the  queen's  temper, 
that  she  saw  through  all  the  expressions  of  his 
devotion  and  humility,  a  view  only  to  his  own 
interest.  The  queen  told  me,  says  Bacon, «« that 
my  lord  had  written  her  some  very  dutiful  letters, 
and  that  she  had  been  moved  by  them,  but  when  she 
took  it  to  be  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  she  found 
it  to  be  but  a  preparative  to  a  suit  for  the  renew- 
ing of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines."  To  this  com- 
plaint Bacon  made  the  following  characteristic 
and  ingenious  reply :  '*  O  madam,  how  doth  your 
majesty  construe  these  things,  as  if  these  two 
could  not  stand  well  together,  which  indeed  na- 
ture hath  planted  in  all  creaVves.  For  there  are 
but  two  sympathies,  the  one  towards  perfection, 
the  other  towards  preservation :  that  to  perfection, 
as  the  iron  tendeth  to  the  loadstone ;  that  to  pre- 
servation, as  the  vine  will  creep  towards  a  stake 
or  prop  that  stands  by  it,  not  for  any  love  to  the 
stake,  but  to  uphold  itbelf.  And  therefore,  ma- 
dam, you  must  distinguish  my  lord's  desire  to  do 


you  service,  is  as  to  his  perfection,  that  which  he 
thinks  himself  to  be  bom  for ;  whereas  his  desire 
to  obtain  this  thing  of  yoa  is  but  for  a  sustent^" 
tion." 

The  result,  however,  was,  that  hurt  by  this 
letter,  she  indignantly  and  somewhat  coarsely 
refused  his  suit,  saying,  •<  that  an  unruly  beast 
ought  to  be  stinted  of  his  provender."  After  a 
month's  suspense,  it  was  notified  to  him  that  the 
patent  was  confided  to  trustees  for  the  queen's 
use. 

In  the  storm  that  now  (October,  1600)  gathered 
round  Essex,  the  real  state  of  his  mind  revealed 
itself.  <•  When  I  expected,"  he  said,  <«  a  harvest, 
a  tempest  has  arisen  to  me ;  if  I  be  wanting  to 
myself,  my  friends,  and  my  country,  it  is  long  of 
others,  not  of  myself;  let  my  adversaries  tri- 
umph, I  will  not  follow  the  triumphal  chariot."  He 
who  had  declared  his  willingness  **  to  wander  and 
eat  grass  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  like  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, until  the  queen  should  restore  his 
senses,"  now,  that  this  abject  prostration  proved 
fruitless,  loudly  proclaimed  that  ^*  he  cooJd  not 
serve  with  base  obsequiousness;  that  he  was 
thrust  down  into  private  life,  and  wrongfully  com- 
mitted to  custody,  and  this  by  an  old  woman  no  less 
crooked  in  mind  than  in  body."  These  ebullitions 
of  peevish  anger  were  duly  repeated  to  the  queen 
by  those  who  hoped  for  his  utter  ruin.  Elizabeth, 
shocked  at  the  ingratitude  of  a  man  upon  whom  she 
had  lavished  so  many  favours ;  whose  repeated 
faults  she  had  forgiven  till  forgiveness  became  a 
folly,  now  turned  away  with  extreme  indignation 
from  all  whom  she  suspected  of  urging  one  word 
in  his  favour ;  and,  remembering  the  constant  exer- 
tions which  had  ever  been  made  by  Bacon  on  his 
behalf,  began  to  think  of  him  with  distrust  and 
jealousy.  She  would  not  so  much  as  look  at  him ; 
and  whenever  he  desired  to  speak  with  her  about 
law  business,  sent  him  out  slighting  refusals. 

Bacon,  acting  in  obedience  to  his  own  doctrine, 
'<  that  the  best  mean  to  clear  the  way  in  the  wood 
of  suspicion  is  frankly  to  communicate  with  the 
party  who  is  suspect,  if  he  is  of  a  noble  nature," 
demanded  the  cause  of  this  alienation,  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  queen,  which  he  has  thus  related : 
(January,  1601,  ^t.  41 :) — •'Then,  she  remem- 
bering, belike,  the  continual,  and  incessant,  and 
confident  speeches  and  courses  that  I  had  held  on 
my  lord's  side,  became  utterly  alienated  from  me; 
and  for  the  space  of  at  least  three  months,  which 
was  between  Michaelmas  and  New-year's-tide 
following,  would  not  so  much  as  look  on  me,  but 
turned  away  from  me  with  express  and  purpose- 
like  discountenance  wheresoever  she  saw  me ;  and 
at  such  time  as  I  desired  to  speak  with  her  about 
law  business,  ever  sent  me  forth  very  slight  refu- 
sals, insomuch  as  it  is  most  true,  that  immediate- 
ly after  New  year's-tide  I  desired  to  speak  with 
her;  and  being  admitted  to  her,  I  dealt  with  her 
plainly,  and  said,  •  Madam,  I  see  you  withdraw 
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joat  &TOIIT  ftom  me,  and  now  I  haye  lost  many 
friends  for  yoor  sake,  I  shall  lose  you  too :  yon 
liare  pnt  me  like  one  of  those  that  the  Frenchmen 
call  enfam perdu9^th9X  serve  on  foot  before  horse- 
men, so  have  yon  put  me  into  matters  of  envy 
without  place,  or  without  strength ;  and  I  know  at 
chess  a  pawn  before  the  king  is  ever  much  played 
upon :  a  great  many  love  me  not,  because  they 
think  I  have  been  against  my  lord  of  F<8sex ;  and 
yon  love  me  not,  because  you  know  I  have  been 
for  him :  yet  will  I  never  repent  rae  tliat  I  have 
dealt  in  simplicity  of  heart  towards  you  both, 
without  respect  of  cautions  to  myself,  and  therefore 
fftvtff  videfuque  pereo.  If  I  do  break  my  neck,  I 
shall  do  it  in  a  manner  as  Master  Dorrington  did 
it,  which  walked  on  the  battlements  of  the  church 
many  days,  and  took  a  view  and  survey  where  he 
should  fall :  and  so,  madam,'  said  I, «!  am  not  so 
timple,  but  that  I  take  a  prospect  of  mine  over- 
throw, only  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  so  much, 
that  yon  may  know  that  it  was  faith,  and  not  folly 
that  brought  me  into  it,  and  so  I  will  pray  for  you.' 
Upon  which  speeches  of  mine,  uttered  with  some 
passion,  it  is  true  her  majesty  was  exceedingly 
moved ;  and  accumulated  a  number  of  kind  and 
gracious  words  upon  me,  and  willed  me  to  rest 
upon  this,  (xraiia  mea  niffieit^  and  a  number  of 
other  sensible  and  tender  words  and  demonstra- 
tions, such  as  more  could  not  be ;  but  as  touching 
my  lord  of  Essex,  ne  verbum  qutdenu  Where- 
upon I  departed,  resting  then  determined  to 
meddle  no  more  in  the  matter,  as  I  saw,  that  it 
would  overthrow  me,  and  not  be  able  to  do  him  any 
good." 

Bacon's  anguish,  when  he  felt  that  the  queen's 
displeasure  was  gradually  taking  the  form  most 
to  h*^  dreaded,  the  cold  and  severe  aspect  of  of- 
fended justice,  can  be  conceived  only  by  those 
who  had  seen  his  patient  watchfulness  over  his 
wayward  friend.  Through  the  whole  of  his  ca- 
reer, Bacon  had  anxiously  pursued  him,  warning 
him,  when  it  was  possible,  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  error ;  excusing  him  to  his  royal  mis- 
tress when  the  warning  had  proved  fruitless; 
hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  things ;  but  the 
time  seemed  fast  approaching,  when,  urged  by 
his  own  wild  passions,  and  the  ruffian  crew  that 
beset  him,  he  would  commit  some  act  which 
would  place  him  out  of  the  pale  of  the  queen's 
mercy. 

Irritated  by  the  refusal  of  his  patent,  he  readily 
listened  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  a  few 
needy  and  interested  followers.  Essex  House 
had  long  been  the  resort  of  the  factious  and  dis- 
contented; secretly  courting  the  Catholics,  and 
openly  encouraging  the  Puritans,  Essex  wel- 
comed all  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  court.  He 
applied  to  the  King  of  Scotland  for  assistance, 
opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ireland,  and, 
calculating  upon  the  support  of  a  large  body  of 
the  nobility,  conspired  to  seize  the  Tower  of 


London  and  the  qioen  herself,  and  marshalled 
his  banditti  to  effect  his  purposes. 

The  queen,  who  had  been  apprized  of  the  nn- 
usnal  concourse  of  pereons  to  Essex  House,  was 
now  fully  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  trea- 
sons. In  this  emergency  she  acted  with  a  firm- 
ness worthy  of  herself.  She  directed  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  to  take  care  that  the  citizens 
were  ready,  every  man  in  his  own  house,  to  exe- 
cute such  commands  as  should  be  enjoined  them. 
To  Essex  she  sent  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  and  the  Eat\  of  Woroester,  to  learn 
the  cause  of  this  treasonable  assembly.  He  said 
«^  that  there  was  a  plot  against  his  life;  that  some 
were  suborned  to  stab  him  in  his  bed ;  that  be 
and  his  friends  were  treacherously  dealt  with,  and 
that  they  were  determined  on  resistance."  Deaf 
to  all  remonstrances,  and  urged  by  his  faction,  he 
seized  and  confined  the  officere  of  state,  and, 
without  plan,  without  arms,  and  with  a  small 
body  of  conspiratore,  he  proceeded  into  the  city, 
calling  upon  the  citizens  to  join  him,  but  calling 
in  vain.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  and  pro- 
claimed a  traitor,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  was  seized,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

No  man  knew  better,  or  felt  more  deeply  the 
duties  of  friendship,  than  Bacon :  he  did  not 
think  friendships  mere  abstractions,  metaphysical 
nothings,  created  for  contemplation  only ;  he  felt, 
as  he  has  taught,  that  friendship  is  the  allay  of 
our  sorrows,  the  ease  of  our  passions,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  calamities ;  that  its  fruits  are  peace 
in  the  affections,  counsel  in  judgment,  and  ustive 
kindness;  the  heart,  the  head,  and  the  hand. 
His  friendship,  therefore,  both  in  words  and  acts, 
Essex  constantly  experienced.  In  the  wildest 
storm  of  his  passions,  while  othere  suffered  him 
to  drive  onward,  the  voice  of  the  pilot  might  be 
heard,  pointing  out  the  sunken  rocks  which  he 
feared  would  wreck  him ;  and  when,  at  k^it, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  he  was  cast  at  the  feet  of 
the  queen,  to  undergo  her  utmost  indignation 
he  still  walked  with  him  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
and  would  have  borne  him  off  unhurt,  but  for  the 
evil  spirits  which  beset  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  conduct  of  Bacon  at  this  unfortunate  junc 
tore,  without  considering  the  difficulties  of  his  si 
tuation,  and  his  conflicting  duties.    Men  of  the 
highest  blood  and  of  the  fairest  character  were 
implicated  in  the  treasons  of  Essex :  men  who 
were,  like  himself,  highly  favoured  by  the  queen, 
and  in  offices  of  great  trust  and    importance 
Bacon's  obligations  to  Essex,  and  his  constant 
efforts  to  serve  him  were  well  known ;  and  the 
queen  had  of  late  looked  coldly  upon  him,  and 
might  herself  suspect  his  fidelity;  for  sad  ex- 
perience had  proved  to  her  that  a  monareh  has  no 
true  friend.    In  the  interval  between  the  com- 
mitment of  Essex  to  the  Tower,  and  his  arraign. 
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tDBnt,  Bacon  muil  have  tieeoiae  fully  aware  of 
the  facts  which  would  condemn  Essex  in  the  ejes 
of  all  good  men,  and  render  him  amenable  to 
tho  lieaviesi  penalty  of  the  law*  Awakened, 
as  from  a  dream,  with  the  atartling  truth  that 
Essex  waa  guiUy  aa  well  as  imprudent^  he  aaw 
that  all  which  he  and  others  had  deemed  rashness 
was  the  result  of  a  long  concocted  treason.  In 
whatever  light  U  could  be  viewed ,  the  courae 
which  Essex  had  purstied  was  ruinous  to  Bacon* 
He  had  been  bondsman  again  and  again  to  the 
qaeen  for  the  love  and  duty  of  Essex;  and  n(>w 
he  had  the  mortification  of  discovering  tbat,  Ln^ 
stead  of  being  open  and  entire  with  Kitni  Esaex 
had  abased  hii  friendabipi  and  had  assumed  the 
dissenibUng  attitude  of  humility  and  penitence, 
thai  he  might  more  securely  aim  a  blow  at  the 
very  life  of  his  royal  benefactress.  This  dou- 
ble treachery  entirely  alienated  the  affeetioua  of 
Dacon>  He  aaw  no  longer  the  high-souledf  ehi- 
valric  Essex,  open  as  the  day,  lucid  as  truths 
giving  both  fay  Its  and  virtues  to  the  light,  re- 
deeming in  the  eyes  of  all  men  the  bounty  of 
the  crown ;  he  saw  only  an  ungrateful  man, 
whom  tlie  fiend  ambition  had  possessed,  and 
knew  that  the  name  of  that  f^end  was  '*  Legion," 

On  the  19ih  of  Febniary,  1601,  Essex  and  Sooth- 
am  pton  were  arraigned,  and,  upon  the  tnal,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  allured  by  the  hope  of  life, 
made  a  fuli  disclosure  of  all  their  treasons* 

Unable  to  deny  facta  clearly  proved  against 
htm,  Essex  could  iniist  only  upon  his  motivea, 
which  he  urged  with  the  utmost  conhdence.  He 
repeated  his  former  assertion,  that  there  was  a 
plot  n  gainst  his  life,  and  tliat  Cecil,  Cob  ham,  and 
Jlaleigb  had  driven  him  to  desperate  measures. 
Bacon,  who  appeared  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  crown,  resiated  these  imputationa,  and  said, 
'<►  It  ia  evident,  my  lord  of  Essex,  that  you  had 
planted  in  your  heart  a  pretence  against  the  go- 
ver(»ment  of  your  country;  and»  as  Pisistratus, 
calculating  upon  the  affection  a  of  the  people, 
showed  himself  wounded  in  the  streets  of  Athens, 
so  you  entered  the  city  with  the  rain  hope  that 
the  citi^ena  would  join  in  your  rebellion.  Indeed, 
my  lord,  all  that  you  hare  said,  or  can  aay  intheae 
m altera  are  but  siiadows^  and  therefore  methinks 
it  were  your  best  course  to  confess,  and  not  to 
justify.^' 

Essex  here  interrupted  him*  and  taid,  "  The 
apeech  of  Mr«  Bacon  calls  upon  me  to  defend 
myself;  and  be  it  known,  my  lords,  1  call  upon 
him  to  be  a  witness  for  me,  for  he  being  a  daily 
courtier,  and  having  free  ai^^eas  to  her  majesty, 
undertook  to  go  to  the  queen  in  my  behalf,  and 
did  write  a  letter  most  artii^cially,  which  was  sub^ 
§4 bribed  with  my  name,  alao  another  letter  was 
drawn  by  him  to  occsaaion  that  letter,  with  othera 
thai  should  eome  from  his  brother,  Mri  Anthony 
Bacon,  both  which  he  showed  the  queen,  and  in 
^j  letter  he  did  plead  for  me  feelingly  s^intl 


those  enemtes,  and  pointed  them  out  aspartieu* 
larly  as  was  possible;  which  letvers  1  know 
Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  hath  seen,  and  by  them  it 
will  appear  whot  conceit  Mr*  Bacon  held  of  me, 
BO  different  from  what  he  here  coloureih  and 
pleadeth  against  me," 

To  tills  charge,  urged  in  violation  of  the  moat 
sacred  eonfideoce,  which  Essex  well  knew  would 
render  Bacon  obnoxioua  to  the  queen,  and  sus- 
pected by  all  parties,  he  instantly  and  indignantly 
replied,  **  My  lord,  1  spent  more  hours  to  make 
you  a  good  subject,  than  upon  any  man  in  tha 
world  besides;  but  since  you  have  stirred  up  this 
point,  I  dare  warrant  you  this  letter  will  not  blush 
to  see  the  light,  for  I  did  but  perform  the  part  of 
an  honeat  man,  and  ever  laboured  to  have  done 
you  good  if  it  might  have  been,  and  to  no  other 
end;  for  what  1  intended  for  your  good  waa 
wished  from  the  heart,  without  touch  of  any 
man*s  honour.*'  After  this  unjustifiable  disclo* 
sure,  which  severed  the  last  link  between  them. 
Bacon  only  spoke  once,  and  witli  a  bitterneaa 
that  showed  how  deeply  he  was  wounded* 

Through  the  whole  trial  Essex  conducted  him- 
self with  courage  and  firmness  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Though  assailed  by  the  lawyers  with 
much  rancour,  and  harassed  by  the  deepest  search 
into  his  oflenees ;  though  harshly  questioned  by 
his  adversaries,  and  betrayed  by  his  confederates, 
he  stood  at  bay,  like  some  noble  animal,  who 
feara  not  his  pursuers,  nor  the  death  that  awaits 
him  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  deliberate  voices  of 
his  fellows  peers  proclaimed  him  fuilty,  he  heard 
the  sentence  with  manly  composure,  and,  without 
one  thought  of  himself,  sought  only  in  save  the 
life  of  his  friend. 

Bacon  having  obtained  a  remission  of  the  sen- 
tence in  favour  of  six  persons  who  were  impli* 
cated,  made  one  more  effort  to  serve  this  onhappy 
nobleman*  He  says,  ^^  For  the  time  which  paased, 
I  mean  between  the  arraignment  and  my  lord^fl 
suffering,  I  warn  hut  once  with  the  queen,  at  what 
time  though  I  durat  not  de-^I  directly  for  my  lord 
as  things  then  stood:  yet  generally  I  did  both 
commend  her  majesty *a  mercy,  terming  it  to  her 
as  an  excellent  balm  that  did  continually  disdl 
from  her  sovereign  hands,  and  made  an  excellent 
odour  in  the  seneea  of  her  people  i  and  not  only 
io,  but  I  took  hardness  to  extenuate,  not  the  fact, 
for  that  T  durst  not,  but  the  danger,  telling  her 
that  if  some  base  or  cruel-minded  person  had  en- 
tered into  such  an  action,  it  might  have  caused 
much  blood  and  combustion;  but  it  appeared  well 
they  were  such  as  knew  not  how  to  piny  the 
malefactors,  and  some  other  wofda  which  1  now 
omit," 

All  exertions,  however,  proved  fruitlras;  for, 
after  much  fluctuation  on  the  queen's  part,  aristnif 
from  causes  variously  atsted  by  historians,  Essl'I, 
on  the  tMh  of  February,  KHII,  was  executed  m 
the  Tower. 
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The  qaeen  having  been  coldly  received  by  the 
citizens,  afVer  the  death  of  Essex,  or  moved  by 
some  other  cause,  was  desirous  that  a  full  state- 
ment should  be  made  of  the  whole  coarse  of  his 
treasons,  and  commanded  Bacon  to  prepare  it. 
He  says,  •«  Her  majesty  taking  a  liking  of  my  pen, 
upon  that  which  I  had  done  before,  concerning  the 
proceeding  at  York  House,  and  likewise  upon 
some  other  declarations,  which  in  former  times 
by  her  appointment  I  put  in  writing,  commanded 
me  to  pen  that  book,  which  was  published  for  the 
better  satisfaction  of  the  world :  which  I  did  but  so 
as  never  secretary  had  more  particular  and  ex- 
press directions  and  instructions  in  every  point, 
how  to  guide  my  hand  in  it:  and  not  only  so,  but 
after  that  I  had  made  a  first  draught  thereof,  and 
propounded  it  to  certain  principal  councillors,  by 
her  majesty's  appointment,  it  was  perused,  weigh- 
ed, censured,  altered,  and  made  almost  a  new 
writing,  according  to  their  lordships'  better  con- 
sideration: wherein  their  lordships  and  myself 
both  were  as  religious  and  curious  of  truth,  as 
deeirius  of  satisfaction :  and  myself  indeed  gave 
only  words  and  form  of  style  in  pursuing 
their  direction.  And  after  it  had  passed  their  al- 
lowance, it  was  again  exactly  perused  by  the 
queen  herself,  and  some  alterations  made  again 
by  her  appointment;  after  it  was  set  to  print,  the 
queen,  who,  as  she  was  excellent  in  great  matters, 
80  she  was  exquisite  in  small,  noted  that  I  could 
not  forget  my  ancient  respect  to  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  in  terming  him  ever  my  Lord  of  Essex, 
my  Lord  of  Essex  almost  in  every  page  of  the 
book,  which  she  thonght  not  fit,  but  would  have 
it  made,  Essex,  or  the  late  Earl  of  Essex :  where- 
upon of  force  it  was  printed  de  novo,  and  the  first 
copies  suppressed  by  her  peremptory  command- 
ment." He  concludes  the  whole  with  these 
words ;  '^  Had  I  been  as  well  believed  either  by  the 
queen  or  by  my  lord,  as  I  was  well  heard  by  them 
both,  both  my  lord  had  been  fortunate,  and  so 
had  myself  in  his  fortune." 

Happier  would  it  have  been  for  the  queen,  and 
her  ill-fated  favourite,  had  they  listened  to  his 
warning  voice.  Essex  paid  the  forfeiture  of  his 
unrestrained  passions  by  the  stroke  of  the  axe, 
but  Elizabeth  suffered  the  lingering  torture  of  a 
broken  heart ;  the  offended  majesty  of  England 
triumphed,  she  "  queened  it  nobly,"  but  the  en- 
venomed asp  was  in  her  bosom ;  she  sunk  under 
the  consciousness  of  abused  confidence,  of  ill-be- 
stowed favours,  of  unrequited  affection :  the  very 
springs  of  kindness  were  poisoned  :  suspicious 
of  all  around  her,  and  openly  deserted  by  those 
who  hastened  to  pay  court  to  her  successor,  her 


health  visibly  declined,  and  the  last  blow  was 
given  to  her  by  some  disclosure  made  on  the 
death-bed  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham.  Va- 
rious rumours  have  arisen  regarding  this  inter- 
view, and  the  cause  of  the  queen's  grief;  but  the 
fatal  result  has  never  been  doubted.  From  that 
day,  refusing  the  aid  of  medicine,  or  food,  or  rest« 
she  sat  upon  the  floor  of  her  darkened  chamber, 
and  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  unrestrained  sor- 
row. The  spirit  that  had  kept  a  world  in  awe  was 
utterly  prostrate ;  and,  after  a  splendid  and  pros- 
perous reigrn  of  forty-five  years,  desolate,  afflict- 
ed, and  weary  of  existence,  she  lingered  till  the 
34th  of  March,  1603,  on  which  day  she  died. 

Bacon's  respect  for  tlie  queen  was  more  mani- 
fested after  her  death,  and  even  after  his  own 
death,  than  during  her  life. 

In  one  of  his  wills  he  desires,  that,  whatever 
part  of  his  manuscripts  may  be  destroyed,  his  eu- 
logy t^In  feliciem  memoriam  Elizabethae"  may 
be  preserved  and  published  :  and,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  he  thus  speaks 
of  the  queen. 

«« She  was  a  princess  that,  if  Plutarch  were  now 
alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would  trouble 
him,  I  think,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst 
women.  This  lady  was  endued  with  learning  in 
her  sex  singular  and  rare,  even  amongst  mascu- 
line princes ;  whether  we  speak  of  learning,  lan- 
guage, or  of  science,  modem  or  ancient,  divinity 
or  humanity :  and,  unto  the  very  last  year  of  her 
life,  she  was  accustomed  to  appoint  set  hours  for 
reading,  scarcely  any  young  student  in  an  univer- 
sity more  daily  or  more  duly.  As  fbr  her  govern- 
ment, I  assure  myself,  I  shall  not  exceed,  if  I 
do  affirm  that  this  part  of  the  island  never  had 
forty-five  years  of  better  times,  and  yet  not  through 
the  calmness  of  the  season,  but  through  the  wis« 
dom  of  her  regimen.  For  if  there  be  considered 
of  the  one  side,  the  truth  of  religion  established ; 
the  constant  peace  and  security ;  the  good  admi- 
nistration of  justice;  the  temperate  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative, not  slackened,  nor  much  strained ;  the 
flourishing  state  of  learning,  suitable  to  so  excel- 
lent a  patroness ;  the  convenient  estate  of  wealth 
and  means,  both  of  crown  and  subject ;  the  habit 
of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of  discontents ; 
and  there  be  considered,  on  the  other  side,  the 
differences  of  religion,  the  troubles  of  neighbour 
countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain  and  opposition  of 
Rome ;  and  then  that  she  was  solitary  and  of  her- 
self; these  things,  I  say,  considered,  I  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
conjunction  of  learning  in  the  prince,  with  felicity 
in  the  pecple." 
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FBOM   THE   DEATH   OF   ELIZABETH    TO   THE   DEATH   OF   BACON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

nM>M  THC  ACCC88I0N  OF    JAMES    TILL    THC   PUB- 
LICATION or  THE  WISDOM   OF  THC   AMCICIITS. 

IMS  to  1010. 

UroN  the  dnath  of  the  queen,  Bscon  had  erery 
thing  to  expect  from  the  disposition  of  her  sac 
cesser,  who  was  a  lover  of  letters,  was  desirous 
to  be  considered  the  patron  of  learning  and  learn- 
ed men,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  attainments 
of  Bacon,  and  his  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  was  greatly  prepossessed  in  his  fa- 
vour by  his  brother  AnthcdiPy,  who  was  much  es- 
teemed by  the  king. 

But  neither  the  consciousness  of  his  own  pow- 
ers or  of  the  king's  discernment  rendered  Bacon 
inert  or  passive.  He  used  all  his  influence,  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  to  insure  the  protec- 
tion of  James.  He  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  to  Lord  Southampton,  who  was 
imprisoned  and  tried  with  Essex,  using  these  re- 
markable words, «« I  may  safely  be  that  to  you 
now,  which  I  was  truly  before.'* 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  king  he  addressed 
bis  majesty  in  a  letter  written  in  the  style  of  the 
times :  and  he  submitted  to  the  Elarl  of  Northum- 
berland, for  the  king's  consideration,  a  proclama- 
tion, recommending  «« the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  unhappy 
Ireland ;  freedom  of  trade  and  the  suppression  of 
bribery  and  corruption ;  with  the  assurance,  that 
every  place  and  service  that  ws^  fit  for  the  honour 
or  good  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  filled,  and 
no  man's  virtue  left  idle,  unemployed,  or  unre- 
warded, and  every  good  ordinance  and  constitu- 
tion, for  the  amendment  of  the  estate  and  times, 
be  revived  and  put  in  execution." 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  James,  which  was  on 
the  7th  of  May,  Bacon  having  had  an  audience, 
and  a  promise  of  private  access,  thus  describes 
the  king  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland :  «« Your 
lordship  shall  f\nd  a  prince  the  farthest  from  vain- 
glory that  may  be,  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the 
ancient  form  than  of  the  latter  time.  His  speech 
is  swift  and  cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his 
country ;  in  speech  of  business,  short;  in  speech 
of  discourse,  large.  He  affecteth  popularity  by 
gracing  such  as  he  hath  heard  to  be  popular,  and 
not  by  any  fashions  of  his  own.  He  is  thought 
somewhat  general  in  his  favours ;  and  his  virtue 
of  access  is  rather,  because  he  is  much  abroad  and 
in  press,  than  that  he  giveth  easy  audience.  He 
hastenetn  to  a  mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  oc- 
casions, faster  perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear. 
^  (old  your  lordship  once  before,  that  methought 


his  majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past, 
than  of  the  time  to  come ;  but  it  is  yet  early  to 
ground  any  settled  opinion." 

The  title  of  knighthood  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered an  especial  mark  of  royal  favour ;  but  the 
king,  who  perceived  that  the  English  gentry  were 
willing  to  barter  their  gold  for  an  empty  honour, 
was  no  less  ready  to  barter  his  honours  for  their 
gold.  A  general  summons  was,  therefore,  issued 
for  all  persons  possessing  JS40  a  year  in  land  either 
to  accept  this  title,  or  to  compound  with  the  king's 
commissioners ;  and  on  the  23d,  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  not  less  than  three  hundred  gentlemen 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  amongst  whom 
was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  thought  that  the  title 
might  gratify  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Barnham, 
whom  he  soon  after  married. 

In  the  opening  of  the  year  1604,  (^t.  44,)  it 
was  publicly  announced  that  a  parliament  would 
be  assembled  early  in  the  spring;  and  never 
could  any  parliament  meet  for  the  consideration 
of  more  eventful  questions  than  at  that  moment 
agitated  the  public  mind.  It  did  not  require  Bacon's 
sagacity  to  perceive  this,  or,  looking  forward,  to 
foresee  the  approaching  storm.  Revolutions  are 
sudden  to  the  unthinking  only.  Political  dis- 
turbances happen  not  without  their  warning  har- 
bingers. Murmurs,  not  loud  but  portentous,  ever 
precede  these  convulsions  of  the  moral  world: 
murmurs  which  were  heard  by  Bacon  not  the  less 
audibly  from  the  apparent  tranquillity  with  which 
James  ascended  the  throne.  «*  Tempests  of 
state,"  he  says,  **are  commonly  greatest  when 
things  grow  to  equality ;  as  natural  tempests  are 
greatest  about  the  equinox  :  and  as  there  are  cer- 
tain hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret  swellings 
of  seas  before  a  tempest,  so  are  there  in  states : 


-lUe  «tiain  twxoa  iniUre  tumultoi 


8rpe  roonet,  fraudcaque  et  operU  tooietcere  bellft." 

These  secret  swellings  and  hollow  blasts,  which 
arise  from  the  conflicts  between  power,  tenacicns 
in  retaining  its  authority,  and  knowledge,  advanc- 
ing to  resist  it,  are  materials  certain  to  explode,  un« 
less  judiciously  dispersed.  Of  this  Bacon  con- 
stantly warned  the  community,  by  recommending 
the  admission  of  gradual  reform.  »« In  your  inno- 
vations," he  said, «« follow  the  example  of  time, 
which  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly."  The  ad- 
vances of  nature  are  alli^radual ;  scarce  discf  mible 
in  their  motions,  but  only  visible  in  their  issue.  The 
grass  grows  and  the  shadow  moves  upon  the  dial 
unperceivcd,  until  we  reflect  upon  their  progress. 
These  admonitions  have  always  been  disregard- 
ed or  resisted  by  governments,  and.  wanting  this 
safety-valve,  states  have  been  periodically  exposed 
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to  eonmlsion.  In  England  thb  appeared  at  Run- 
nymede  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  in  the  subver- 
mon  of  the  pope's  authority  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

When  the  spirit  of  reform  has  once  been  raised, 
its  progress  is  not  easily  stayed.  Through  the 
ruins  of  Catholic  superstition  various  defects  were 
discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  fabric :  and  the 
people,  having  been  spirit-broken  during  the  reign 
of  Henry,  and  lulled  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, reform  now  burst  with  accumulated  impe- 
tuosity. So  true  is  the  doctrine  of  Bacon,  that, 
*•  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government  are 
mainly  shaken,  or  weakened,  which  are  religion, 
Justice,  counsel,  and  treasure,  men  had  need  to 
pray  for  fair  weather.'* 

The  state  of  Bacon's  mind  at  this  period  may 
be  easily  conceived.  The  love  of  order  and  the  love 
of  improvement,  apparently  not  really  opposed 
to  each  other,  were  his  ruling  passions :  and  his 
mode  of  improvement  was  the  same  in  all  science, 
natural  or  human,  by  experiment,  and  only  by 
experiment ;  by  proceeding  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, and  by  remembering  that,  af^r  the  most 
careful  research,  we  may  be  in  the  greatest  error : 
««for  who  will  take  upon  him,  when  the  particulars 
which  a  man  knows,  and  which  he  hath  mentioned, 
appear  only  on  one  side,  there  may  not  lurk  some 
particular  which  is  altogether  repugnant:  as  if 
Samuel  should  have  rested  in  those  sons  of  Jesse 
which  were  brought  before  him  in  the  house,  and 
should  not  have  sought  David,  who  was  absent  in 
the  field."  He  never  presumed  to  act  until  he  had 
tried  all  things ;  never  used  one  of  Briareus's  hun- 
dred hands,  until  he  had  opened  all  Argus's  hun- 
dred eyes.  He  acted  through  life  upon  his 
father's  favourite  maxim, «« Stay  a  little,  that  we 
may  make  an  end  the  sooner." 

This  was  his  general  mode  of  proceeding, 
which,  when  the  experiment  was  attended  with 
difficulty,  generated  more  caution ;  and  he  well 
knew  that,  of  all  experiments,  state  alterations 
are  the  most  difficult,  the  most  fraught  with  danger. 

Zealous  as  he  was  for  all  improvement;  believ- 
ing, as  he  did,  in  the  omnipotence  of  knowledge, 
that «« the  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God, 
wherewith  he  searcheth  the  inwardness  of  all  se- 
crets;" and  branding  the  idolaters  of  old  times 
as  a  scandal  to  the  new,  he  says,  '^  It  is  good  not 
to  try  experiments  in  states,  except  the  necessity 
be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident :  and  well  to  be- 
waie  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on 
the  change,  and  not  desire  of  change  that  pre- 
tendeth  Uie  reformation :  that  novelty,  though  it 
be  not  rejected,  yet  be  always  suspected ;  and,  as 
the  Scripture  saith,  *  that  we  make  a  stand  upon 
the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us,  and  dis- 
cover what  is  the  straight  and  right  way,  and  so 
to  walk  in  it;'  always  remembering  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  innovations,  between  arts  and  civil 
«ffair3.    In  civil  affairs,  a  change,  even  for  the 


better,  is  to  be  suspected,  through  fear  of  disturb* 
ance;  because  they  depend  upon  authority,  con- 
sent, reputation,  and  opinion,  and  not  upon  de- 
monstration ;  but  arts  and  sciences  should  be  like 
mines,  resounding  on  all  sides  with  new  works 
and  further  progress." 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  upon  entering 
into  public  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  par 
liament,  which  assembled  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1604,  when,  having  already  made  some  progpress 
in  the  king's  affections,  he  was  returned  both  foi 
St.  Albans  and  for  Ipswich,  which  borough  he 
elected  to  represent;  and,  at  this  early  period, 
so  great  a  favourite  was  he  with  the  House, 
that  some  of  the  members  proposed  him  as 
speaker. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  the  king  first  addressed 
the  parliament,  recommending  to  their  considera- 
tion the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  the  termina- 
tion of  religious  discontents ;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Commons  to  the  Lower 
House,  the  storm  commenced.  Prayers  had 
scarcely  been  ended,  and  the  House  settled,  when 
one  member  proposed  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  general  abuse  and  grievance  of  pur- 
veyors ; — the  burden  and  servitude  to  the  subjects 
of  the  kingdom,  attendant  upon  the  wardship  of 
children; — the  oppression  of  monopolies; — the 
abuses  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  dispensation 
of  penal  statutes.  Afler  this  proposal,  received 
by  an  expressive  silence,  another  member  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he  termed  three 
main  grievances :  the  burden,  charge,  and  vexa- 
tion of  the  commissaries'  courts ; — the  suspension 
of  learned  and  grave  ministers  for  preaching 
against  popish  doctrine ; — and  depopulations  by 
enclosure. 

To  consider  these  weighty  subjects  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  was  appointed,  including 
Bacon  as  one  of  the  members.  This  committee 
immediately  entered  upon  their  inquiries,  and,  so 
ready  were  the  parties  with  their  evidence,  and  so 
active  the  members  in  their  proceedings,  that  on 
the  26th  Bacon  made  his  report  to  the  House  of 
the  result  of  their  investigations. 

The  political  discontent,  thus  first  manifested, 
increased  yearly  under  the  reign  of  James,  and 
having  brought  his  son  to  the  scaffold,  continued 
till  the  combustible  matter  was  dispersed. «« Crom- 
well," it  was  said,  <*  became  Protector,  because 
the  people  of  England  were  tired  of  kings,  and 
Charles  was  restored  because  they  were  weary 
of  Protectors."  Such  are  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  gradual  reform. 

During  the  whole  of  the  confiicts  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  stormy  session,  Bacon's  exer- 
tions were  unremitting.  He  spoke  in  every  debati;. 
^  W^  ^nn  twgnty.p^nft  ffgpmitti>efl.  many  of 
them  appointed  for  theconsiderationof  the  m)p3rt- 
ant  questions  agitated  at  that  eventCui  time     He 
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was  selected  to  attend  the  conferences  of  the  privy 
council;  to  report  the  result;  and  to  prepare 
various  remonstrances  and  addresses ;  was  nomi- 
nated as  a  mediator  between  the  Commons  and 
the  Lords ;  and  chosen  by  the  Commons  to  pre- 
sent to  the  king  a  petition  touching  purveyors. 

To  his  address,  clothed  in  language  the  most 
respectful,  yet  distinctly  pointing  out  what  was 
expected  by  the  people,  the  king  listened  with 
the  patience  due  from  a  sovereign  to  his  suffering 
and  oppressed  subjects ;  and  instead  of  the  dis- 
pleasure felt  by  Elizabeth  at  his  firm  and  honest 
boldness,  he  received  it  kindly,  and  replied  to  it 
graciously. 

Many  of  his  speeches  are  fortunately  preserved : 
they  are  all  distinguished  for  their  fitness  for  the 
hearers  and  the  occasion,  their  knowledge  of  affairs, 
and  their  pithy,  weighty  eloquence. 

The  king  had  hitherto  continued  to  employ 
Bacon,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  served 
the  late  queen ;  but  he  now  thought  fit  to  show 
him  higher  marks  of  favour  than  he  had  received 
from  her  majesty ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  25th 
of  August,  1604,  constituted  him  by  patent  his 
counsel  learned  in  the  law,  with  a  fee  of  forty 
pounds  a  year,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a 
«>  grace  scarce  known  before ;"  and  he  granted 
him  the  same  day,  by  another  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  a  pension  of  sixty  pounds  a  year,  for 
special  services  received  from  his  brother  Anthony 
Bacon  and  himself. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  either  political 
altercations  or  legal  promotions  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. He  knew  well  the  relative  worth  of 
politics  and  philosophy. 

His  love  of  knowledge  was  never  checked,  per- 
haps it  was  increased  by  his  occupations  in  active 
life.  "  We  judge,"  he  says,  "  that  mankind  may 
conceive  some  hopes  from  our  example,  which 
we  offer,  not  by  way  of  ostentation,  but  because 
it  may  be  useful.  If  any  one  therefore  should 
despair,  let  him  consider  a  man  as  much  employ- 
ed in  civil  affairs  as  any  other  of  his  age,  a  man 
of  no  great  share  of  health,  who  must  therefore 
have  lost  much  time,  and  yet,  in  this  undertak- 
ing he  is  the  first  that  leads  the  way,  unassisted 
by  any  mortal,  and  steadfastly  entering  the  true 
path,  that  was  absolutely  untrod  before,  and  sub- 
mitting his  mind  to  things,  may  somewhat  have 
advanced  the  design.**  Politics  employed,  but 
the  love  of  knowledge  occupied  his  mind.  It  ad- 
vanced like  the  river,  which  is  said  to  fiow  with- 
out mingling  her  streams  with  the  waters  of  the 
lake  through  which  it  passes. 

During  the  vacation  of  this  year,  he  escaped 
Irom  exertions  respecting  the  Union,  to  Eton, 
wnere  he  conversed  on  the  subject  of  education 
with  his  friend.  Sir  Henry  Saville,  then  provost 
of  the  college;  to  whom,  upon  his  return,  he 
le  the  following  letter : 


To  Sir  Henry  Saville. 

Coming  back  from  your  invitation  at  Eton, 
where  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  company, 
which  I  loved ;  I  fell  into  a  consideration  of  that 
part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  speaketfa  too 
much,  and  laws  too  little ;  and  that  is,  of  educa- 
tion of  youth.  Whereupon  fixing  my  mind  a  while, 
I  found  straightways,  and  noted,  even  in  the  dis- 
courses of  philosophers,  which  are  so  large  in  this 
argument,  a  strange  silence  concerning  one  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  subject.  For  as  touching  the 
framing  and  seasoning  of  youth  to  moral  virtues, 
(as  tolerance  of  labours,  continency  from  plea- 
sures, obedience,  honour,  and  the  like,^  they 
handle  it ;  but  touching  the  improvement  and  helping 
of  ike  inieUeettuzl  powers^  as  of  eoneeit^  memory^ 
and  judgment^  they  say  nothing ,  whether  it  were, 
that  they  thought  it  to  be  a  matter  wherein 
nature  only  prevailed,  or  that  they  intended  it, 
as  referred  to  the  several  and  proper  arts,  which 
teach  the  use  of  reason  and  speech. 

But  for  the  former  of  these  two  reasons,  howso- 
ever it  pleaseth  them  to  distinguish  of  habits  and 
powers;  the  experience  is  manifest  enough,  that 
the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  wit  and  memory 
may  be  not  only  governed  and  guided,  but  also 
confirmed  and  enlarged,  by  customs  and  exercise 
daily  applied  :  as  if  a  man  exercise  shooting,  he 
shall  not  only  shoot  nearer  the  mark,  but  also 
draw  a  stronger  bow.  And  as  for  the  latter,  of  com- 
prehending these  precepts  within  arts  of  logic  and 
rhetoric:  if  it  be  rightly  considered,  their  ofiSce  is 
distinct  altogether  from  this  point ;  for  it  is  no  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  use  or  handling  of  an  instru- 
ment, to  teach  how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instru- 
ment, to  give  it  a  sharp  edge,  or  how  to  quench  it,  or 
otherwise,  whereby  to  give  it  a  stronger  temper. 

Wherefore,  finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not 
broken,  I  have,  but  <^  tanqtunn  aliud  agent,'**  en- 
tered into  it,  and  salute  you  with  it ;  dedicating 
it,  after  the  ancient  manner,  first  as  to  a  deai 
friend,  and  then  as  to  an  apt  person ;  for  as  much 
as  you  have  both  place  to  practise  it,  and  judg- 
ment and  leisure  to  look  deeper  into  it  than  I 
have  done.  Herein  you  must  call  to  mind, 
*Apir«v  m2v  Mdp.  Though  the  argument  be  not 
of  great  height  and  dignity,  nevertheless  it  is 
of  great  and  universal  use.  And  yet  I  do  not  see 
why,  to  consider  it  rightly,  that  should  not  be  a 
learning  of  height  which  teacheth  to  raise  the 
highest  and  worthiest  part  of  the  mind.  But 
howsoever  that  be,  if  the  world  take  any  light  and 
use  by  this  writing,  I  will  the  gratulation  be  to 
the  good  friendship  and  acquaintance  between  us 
two.  And  so  recommend  you  to  6od*s  divine 
protection. 

With  this  letter  he  presented  a  tract  upon 
"  Helps  to  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  which  con- 
tains similar  observations  upon  the  importance  of 
knowledge  and  improvement  of  the  body. 
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From  theae  suggestions,  the  genn  of  his  opi- 
nioos  upon  the  same  sobject  in  the  AdTancement 
of  Learning,  it  sppeais  that  he  considered  the  ob- 
ject of  education  to  be  knowledge  and  improTO- 
ment  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind. 

How  &r  society  has,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  concurred  with  him  in  these  opinions, 
and,  if  he  is  not  in  error,  how  far  we  have  acted 
upon  his  suggestions,  may  deserve  a  moment's 
consideration. 

Bacon  arranges  knowledge  respecting  the  body 
into 

{1.  The  presenration. 
3.  The  cure  of  diseases. 
3.  The  prolongation  of  life. 

Strength.  51- i^^^^*^^-. 
^^^      I  a.  GymnasUcs. 

III.  Beauty, 
^nr.  Pleasure. 

These  subjects,  considered  of  importance  by 
Bacon,  by  the  ancients,  and  by  all  physiologists, 
do  not  form  any  part  of  our  university  education. 
The  formation  of  bodily  habits,  upon  which  our 
happiness  and  utility  must  be  founded,  ara  left  to 
"Shance,  to  the  customs  of  our  paronts,  or  the 
practices  of  our  first  college  associates.  All  na- 
ture strives  for  life  and  for  health.  The  smallest 
moss  cannot  be  moved  without  disturbing  my- 
riads of  living  beings.  If  any  part  of  the  animal 
^me  is  injured,  the  whole  system  is  active  in 
restoring  it:  but  man  is  daily  cut  offer  withered 
in  his  prime;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  we  stand 
amidst  the  tombs  of  our  early  friends. 

At  some  future  time  the  admonition  of  Bacon, 
that  ^  although  the  world,  to  a  Christian  travelling 
to  the  land  of  promise,  be  as  it  were  a  wilderness, 
yet  that  our  shoes  and  vestments  be  less'  worn 
away  while  we  sojourn  in  this  wilderness,  is  to 
be  esteemed  a  gift  coming  from  divine  good- 
ness,** may,  perhaps,  be  considered  deserving  at- 
tention. 

Bacon  arranges  knowledge  respecting  the  mind 
into. 

ri-  Invention. 


{ 


I.  The  understanding. J  J  JJSi^"!^ 
[4.  Tradition. 


II   The  will  5  ^'  '^®  "°*^  ^^  ^^'^' 

*  1 3.  The  culture  of  the  mind. 

In  the  English  universities  there  is  not,  except 
by  a  few  lectures,  some  meager  explanations  of 
logfic,  and  some  indirect  instruction  by  mathe- 
matics upon  mental  fixedness,  any  information 
imparted  upon  the  nature  or  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, and  Locke  might  now  repeat  what  he 
said  more  than  a  century  ago :  «« Although  it  is  of 
the  highest  concernment  that  great  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  mind,  to  conduct  it  •  right  in  the 
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searoh  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  judgments  it 
makes:  yet  the  last  resort  a  man  has  rsconrso 
to  in  the  conduct  of  himself  is  his  underetanding. 
A  few  rules  of  logic  are  thought  sufilcif  nt  in  this 
case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the  highest  im- 
provement: and  it  is  easy  to  preoeive  that  men 
are  guil^  of  a  great  many  ^ults  in  the  exeroise 
and  improvement  of  this  fi^ulty  of  the  mind, 
which  hinder  them  in  their  progress,  and  keep 
them  in  ignorance  and  error  all  their  lives.** 

At  some  future  period  our  youth  will,  perhaps, 
be  instructed  in  the  different  properties  of  our 
minds,  undenianding,  reatofij  imaginalionj  m^ 
mory^  vnU^  and  be  taught  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  powera  for  the  discovery  of  truth ;— our 
different  motives  for  the  exercise  of  our  powers  ;«- 
the  various  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge,— and  the  art  of  invention,  by  which  our 
reason  will  be  **  rightly  guided,  and  directed  to 
the  place  where  the  star  appears,  and  point  to  the 
very  house  where  the  babe  lies.** 

In  the  English  universities  there  are  not  any 
lectures  upon  the  passions;  but  this  subject, 
deemed  important  by  all  philosophy,  human  and 
divine,  is  disregarded,  except  by  such  indirect  in- 
formation as  may  be  obtained  from  the  poets  and 
historians ;  by  whom  the  love  of  our  country  is 
taught^-perhaps,  if  only  one  mode  is  adopted, 
best  taught— in  the  midst  of  Troy*s  flames:  and 
friendship  by  Nisus  eagerly  sacrificing  his  own 
life  to  save  his  beloved  Euryalus :  and  with  such 
slight  information  we  are  suffered  to  embark  upon 
our  voyage,  without  any  direct  instruction  as  to 
the  tempests  by  which  we  may  be  agitated ;  by 
which  so  many,  believing  they  are  led  by  light 
from  heaven,  are  wrecked  and  lost;  and  so  few 
reach  the  true  haven  of  a  well  ordered  mind ; «« that 
temple  of  God  which  he  graceth  with  bis  perfeo* 
tion  and  blesseth  with  his  peace,  not  suffering  it 
to  be  removed,  although  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
although  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea.** 

At  some  future  time  it  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  inquiry  ought  not  to  be 
made  of  the  nature  of  each  passion,  and  the  har- 
mony which  results  from  the  exact  and  regfular 
movement  of  the  whole. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year.  Bacon  expressed  to  the 
lord  chancellor  an  inclination  to  write  a  history 
of  Great  Britain;  and  he  prepared  a  work,  in- 
scribed to  the  king,  upon  its  true  grreatness. 

**  FortunatcM  nimlum  lua  li  bona  norint." 

In  this  work,  in  which,  he  sajrs,  he  has  not  any 
purpose  vainly  to  represent  this  greatness,  as  in 
water,  which  shows  things  bigger  than  they  are, 
but  rather,  as  by  an  instrument  of  art,  helping  the 
sense  to  take  a  true  magnitude  and  dimension,  he 
intended  an  investigation  of  the  general  troths 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  states  depends,  witli 
a  particular  application  of  them  to  this  island. 
(E) 
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He  has,  towever,  oaly  drawn  the  ouUine,  and 
filled  up  two  or  three  detached  parts,  reservLng 
the  mmute  inveatigation  of  the  whole  subject  for 
other  works* 

According  to  his  uauul  method,  he  commences 
the  tract  by  clearing  the  way,  in  the  remoriil  of 
some  erroneous  opinionsi  on  the  dependence 
of  government  upon  extent  of  territory  i — upon 
wealth; — upon  fruitfulnees  of  ioii ; — and  upon 
fortified  towns*  Each  of  these  subjects  it  was 
J  us  intention  to  have  separat<^ly  considered,  but 
he  has  in  this  fraj^ent  completed  only  ibe  two 
first  sections* 

To  eiipose  the  error,  that  the  strength  of  a 
kingdom  depends  tipon  the  extent  of  territory, 
**  Look/'  he  says,  '*  at  Ihe  kingdom  of  Persia, 
which  extended  from  Egypt  to  Bactria  and  the 
borders  of  the  East,  and  yet  was  overthrown  and 
conquered  by  a  nation  not  much  bigger  than  the 
isie  of  Britain.  Look,  too,  at  ibe  state  of  Rome, 
which,  wben  too  extensive,  became  no  better  than 
a  carcass,  whereupon  all  the  vultures  and  birds 
of  prey  of  the  world  did  seise  and  ravine  for 
many  ageaj  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  the 
essential  differences  between  the  scale  of  miles 
and  the  scale  of  forces  i  and  that  the  natural  arms 
of  each  province,  or  the  protecting  arms  of  the 
principal  slate,  may,  when  the  territory  is  too  ex^ 
tensive,  be  unable  to  counteract  the  two  dangers 
incident  to  every  government,  foreign  invasion 
and  inward  rebellion*" 

Having  thus  generally  refuted  tliis  erroneous 
opinion,  he  beautifully  explains  that  the  power  of 
4trritory,  as  to  extent,  consists  in  compactness, 
^with  the  heart  sufficient  to  support  the  extremi* 
lies ; — the  arms,  or  martial  virtues,  answerable 
tl  the  greatness  of  dominion ; — and  every  part  of 
t|e  state  profitable  to  the  whole*  Each  of  these 
sections  is  explained  with  his  usual  extensive  and 
minute  inves ligation,  and  his  usual  felicity  of 
familiar  illustrationi 

With  respect  to  compaetne^^  he  says,  **  Re- 
member the  tortoise,  w*htch,  when  any  part  is 
put  forth  from  the  shell,  is  endangered*" 

With  respect  to  the  htart  hting  tufficient  to 
sustain  the  extremities,  ^^  Remember,  "  he  says, 
"  that  the  state  of  Rome,  when  it  grew  great,  was 
compelled  to  naturalise  the  Latins,  because  the 
Roman  stem  could  not  bear  the  provinces  and 
Italy  both  as  branches;  and  the  like  they  we¥e 
contented  after  to  do  to  most  of  the  Gauls  t  and 
Spmrtn,  when  it  embraced  a  larger  empire,  was 
compared  to  a  river,  which,  after  it  had  run  a 
gresi  way,  and  taken  other  rivers  and  streams 
into  it,  ran  strong  and  mighty,  hut  about  the  head 
and  fountain  wns  shallow  and  weak." 

With  respect  to  mnrtial  valour^  t*  Look,''  he 
says,  **  at  every  coni^uered  state,  at  Persia  and  at 
Rome,  which,  while  they  flourished  in  arms,  tJie 
largeness  of  territory  was  a  strength  to  them,  and 
added  forces,  added  treasure,  added  reputation  ^ 


but  w^heo  tuey  decayed  in  sirms,  thet»  greatnesij 
became  a  burden;  tike  as  great  stature  in  a  na> 
tural  body  is  some  advantage  in  youth,  but  is  a 
burden  in  age ;  so  it  is  with  great  territory, 
which  when  a  state  beginneth  to  decline,  doth 
make  it  stoop  and  buckle  so  much  the  faster*" 

And  with  respect  to  taeh  pari  bting  profitabk 
to  the  whole,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  fable  in 
iEsop,  by  which  Agrippa  appeased  the  tumult, 
that  health  of  body  and  of  state  is  promoted  by  y^ 
the  due  action  of  ali  its  parts,  "  Some  provinces 
are  more  wealthy,  some  more  populous,  and  some 
more  wariike;  some  situate  aptly  for  the  exclud- 
ing or  ex  pulsing  of  foreigners,  and  some  for  the 
annoying  and  bridling  of  suspected  and  tumultu- 
ous subjects :  some  are  pro^table  in  present,  and 
some  may  be  converted  and  improved  to  profit  by 
plantations  and  good  policy," 

He  proceeds  with  the  same  minuteness  to  ex- 
pose the  error,  that  the  power  of  government  con- 
sists in  ncAej  ,*  by  explaining  that  the  real  power 
of  wealth  depends  upon  mediocrity,  joined  with 
martial  valour  and  intciligence* 

The  importance  of  martial  valour  and  high  chi» 
val  ric  spirit  he  avails  himsel  f  of  every  opportu  nity 
to  enforce,  '*WeU,"  he  says,  **did  iSolon,  who 
was  no  contemplative  man,  say  to  Crctsus,  upon 
his  showing  him  his  great  treasures,  *  When  an- 
other comes  with  iron  he  will  be  master  of  all 
your  gold:*  so  Machiavel  justly  derid*?tli  the 
adage  that  money  is  the  sinews  of  war,  hy  saying, 
'There  are  no  sinews  of  war  but  the  sinews  aod 
muscles  of  men*s  arms/  " 

So  impressed  was  he  with  the  importance  of 
elevating  the  national  character,  that,  three  years 
before  his  death,  he  spoke  with  stlH  greater  ener^ 
gy  upon  this  subject,  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
Greatness  of  States.  '•Above  all  things,"  he 
says,  **  cultivate  a  stout  and  warlike  disposition 
of  the  people;  for  walled  towns,  sti>Ted  arsenals, 
goodly  races  of  horses,  chariots  of  war,  elephants, 
ordnance,  artillery,  and  the  like,  all  this  is  but 
sheep  in  a  Uon^s  skin,  unlpss  the  breeding  aiid 
dispoaitlon  of  the  people  be  warlike  ;**  and,  *^  ifs 
to  the  illusion  that  wealth  may  buy  assistance, 
let  the  stote  which  trusts  to  mercenary  forces 
ever  remember,  that,  by  these  purchases,  if  it 
spread  its  feathers  for  a  time  beyond  the  ecm- 
pass  of  its  nest,  it  will  mew  them  soon  after;'* 
and,  in  this  spirit,  he  records  various  maittms  to 
counteract  the  debasement  of  character  atlendanl 
upnn  the  worship  of  gold  :  and,  above  alt,  the  evil 
of  sedentary  and  witbin-door  mechanical  arts,  re- 
quiring rather  the  finger  than  the  arm  :  which  in 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  was  left  to  slaves,  and 
amongst  Christians  should  be  the  employment  of 
aliens,  and  not  of  the  natives,  who  should  be  til- 
lers of  the  ground,  free  servants,  and  labourers  iir"^ 
strong  and  manly  arts* 

SuchweretheopinionsofBacon,  llowfarthey 
will  meet  w^ith  the  approbation  of  political  econo- 
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( ID  theae  enligbtened  times,  it  is  not 
sarj  Id  this  analysts  of  his  sentiments^  to  inqoire. 
If  he  is  in  error,  he  may,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
aeience  of  goyemment,  be  pardoned  for  snppoe^ 
ing  that  the  national  character  would  not  be  ele- 
Tated  by  making  sentient  man  a  machine,  or  by 
those  processes,  by  which  bones  and  sinews,  life 
and  all  that  adorns  life,  is  transmuted  into  gold. 
The  bell  by  which  the  laboarers  are  summoned  to 
these  many-windowed  &brics  in  our  manufactur- 
ing towns,  sweeter  to  the  lovers  of  gain  than  holy 
bell  that  tolls  to  parish  church,  would  haTO  sound- 
ed upon  Bacon's  ear  with  harsher  import  than  the 
Norman  cuifew.  He  may  be  pardoned,  though 
he  should  warn  us  that  in  these  temples,  not  of 
liberty,  the  national  character  will  not  be  elcTated 
by  the  employment  of  children,  not  in  the  temper 
of  Him  who  took  them  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands 
upon  them  and  blessed  them,  but  in  neTor-ceasing 
labour,  with  their  morals  sapped  and  undermined, 
their  characters  lowered  and  debased.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  if  he  had  witnessed  the  cowering  looks 
and  creeping  gait,  or  shameless  mirth  of  these 
little  slaves,  he  might  hsTe  thought  of  Thebes, 
or  Tyre,  or  Palmyra,  and  of  the  instability  of  all 
human  gOTemments,  whatever  their  present  riches 
or  grandeur  may  be,  unless  the  people  are  ele- 
Tatod  by  virtue. 

Such,  however,  were  his  sentiments ;  and,  even 
if  they  are  erroneous,  it  cannot  but  be  lamented 
that  the  only  parts  of  this  work  which  are  com- 
pleted and  applied  to  Great  Britain,  are  those 
which  relate  to  extent  and  wealth.  The  remain- 
ing errors  of  fruitfiilness  of  the  soil,  and  fortified 
towns,  are  not  investigated. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  by  showing  in 
what  the  strength  of  government  does  not  consist, 
he  intended  to  explain  in  what  it  did  consist: 

1.  In  a  fit  situation,  to  which  his  obaervalioru  are 
confined, 
3.  In  the  population  and  breed  of  men. 

3.  In  the  valour  and  military  disposition  of  the 

people« 

4.  In  the  fitness  of  every  man  to  be  a  soldier. 

5.  In  the  temper  of  the  government  to  elevate 

the  national  character ;  and, 

6.  In  command  of  the  sea :  the  dowry  of  Great 

Britain, 

During  the  next  terms  and  the  next  sessions  of 
parliament,  (1605,  iEt.  45,)  his  legal  and  political 
exertions  continued  without  intermission.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  for  the  consideration  of 
subsidies;  of  articles  for  religion;  purveyors; 
recusants ;  restoring  deposed  ministers ;  abuses 
of  the  Marshalsea  court,  and  for  the  better  execu- 
tion of  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  He 
was  a  member  of  them  all ;  and,  mindful  of  the 
mode  in  which,  during  the  late  session,  he  had 
diiicharged  his  duties  as  representative  of  the 
House,  he  was  eleeted  to  deliver  to  the  king  the 


charge  of  the  Commons  respeeting  eeclesiastical 
grievances. 

In  every  debate  in  this  session  he  was  the  pow» 
erful  advocate,  in  speeches  which  now  exist,  for 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  and  the  union  of  the 
laws;  during  which  he  availed  himseK  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  mode,  when  opportunity  offered, 
to  recommend  as  the  first  reform,  the  reform  of 
the  law,  saying,  ^The  mode  of  uniting  the  laws 
seemeth  to  me  no  less  excellent  than  the  work 
itself;  for  if  both  laws  shall  be  united,  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity for  preparation  and  inducement  thereunto, 
that  our  own  laws  be  reviewed  and  recompiled ; 
than  the  which,  I  think,  there  cannot  be  a  work 
that  his  mijesty  can  undertake  in  these  his  times 
of  peace,  more  politic,  more  honourable,  nor  more 
beneficial  to  his  subjects,  for  all  ages.** 

In  the  midst  of  these  laborious  occupations  he 
published  his  celebrated  work  upon  **the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,**  which  professes  to  be 
a  survey  of  the  then  existing  knowledge,  with  a 
designation  of  the  parts  of  science  which  were 
unexplored ;  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  intellectual 
world, and  the  deserts;  a  finished  picture,  with  an 
outline  of  what  was  untouched. 

Within  the  outline  is  included  the  whole  of 
science.  AfYer  having  examined  the  objections 
to  learning; — ^the  advantages  of  learning; — ^the 
places  of  learning,  or  universities ; — the  books  of 
learning,  or  libraries,  *«the  shrines  where  all  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue, 
and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  pre- 
served and  reposed  ;** — after  having  thus  cleared 
the  way,  and,  as  it  were,  **  made  silence,  to  have 
the  true  nature  of  learning  better  heard  and  un- 
derstood,*' he  investigates  all  knowledge : 

IsL  Relating  to  the  Memory,  or  History. 
2d.  Relating  to  the  Imagination,  or  Poetry. 
3d.  Relating  to  the  Understanding,  or  Philo- 
sophy. 

Such  is  the  outline :  within  it  the  work  is  mi- 
nutely arranged,  abounds  with  great  felicity  of 
expression,  and  nervous  language :  but  not  con- 
tenting himself,  by  such  arrangement,  with  the 
mere  exhibition  of  truth,  he  adorned  it  with  fa- 
miliar, simple,  and  splendid  imagery. 

When  speaking  of  the  error  of  common  minds 
retiring  from  active  life,  he  says,  ^«  Py thagoraa, 
being  asked  what  he  was,  answered,  that  if  Hiero 
were  ever  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  knew  the 
manner,  that  some  came  as  merchants  to  utter  their 
commodities,  and  some  came  to  make  good  cheer, 
and  some  came  to  look  on,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
them  that  came  to  look  on ;  but  men  must  know, 
that  in  this  theatu  v  man's  life,  it  is  reserved 
only  for  God  and  angels  to  be  lookers-on.*'  So, 
when  explaining  the  danger  to  wniou  li^tellect  is 
exposed  of  running  out  into  sensuality  on  its  re- 
tirement from  active  life,  he  says,  in  another  work, 
*«  When  I  was  chancellor  I  told  Gondomar,  the 
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fftpaniib  ambassadof,  that  Z  would  winingly  for- 
bear  the  honour  to  get  lid  of  the  burden ;  that  1 
hud  always  a  de&ir«  to  kad  a  private  life*  (>on- 
domaf  answered,  thai  he  would  tell  me  a  lale ; 
•  Mj  lord,  there  wmt  once  an  old  rat  that  would 
&eedfl  leave  the  world  :  he  acquainted  the  young 
rata  that  he  would  Tedre  into  hi  a  hole^  and  spend 
bia  dajB  in  aoiitude,  and  commanded  Ihem  to  ro- 
ipect  hii  philosophiea)  aeelu@ion*  They  forbore 
two  or  three  day  a :  at  laet  one,  hardier  than  his 
fellowBj  ventured  in  U>  iee  bow  be  did ;  he 
entered,  and  found  him  sitting  in  the  midBt  of  a 
rich  Parmetan  cheese/  '* 

In  such  familiBT  enplanatiom  did  he  indulge 
himself:  it  being  bis  object  not  to  inflate  trifles 
into  marvels,  but  to  reduce  marvels  to  plain 
things-  Of  these  simple  modes  of  illustrating 
^  truth  it  appears,  from  a  volume  of  Apothegms, 
published  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  and  a  recom- 
mendation of  them,  in  this  treatise,  as  a  useful  ap 
pendage  to  liistory,  thai  he  had  formed  a  collection. 

When  the  aubject  required  it,  be,  wiihoot  de- 
parting from  simplicity,  selected  images  of  a 
higher  nature;  as,  when  expiaimng  how  the 
body  acts  upon  the  mind,  and  anticipating  the 
common  senseless  observation,  that  such  investi- 
gations are  injurious  to  religion,  ^^Do  not,^*  be 
saySf  ^^  ima^ne  that  inqn tries  of  this  nature  ques* 
tion  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  derogate  from 
its  sovereignty  over  the  body.  The  infant  in  its 
metber^s  womb  partakes  of  tlie  accidents  ef  its 
mother,  hut  Is  separable  in  due  season/*  So,  too, 
when  explaining  that  the  body  is  decomposed  by 
the  depredation  of  innate  spirit  and  of  ambient 
«ir,  and  that  if  the  action  of  these  causes  can  be 
prpvpnted,  the  body  will  defy  decomposition ; 
**  Have  you  never,"  he  aays,  "seen  a  fly  in 
amber,  more  beautifully  entombed  than  an  £g)'p- 
tian  monarch  T**  and,  when  speaking  of  the  re- 
sernb lance  in  the  diflTerent  parts  of  nature,  and 
Tailing  upon  his  readers  to  obarrve  that  truths  are 
general,  be  says,  "  la  not  the  delight  of  the  qua- 
vering upon  a  Btop  in  music  the  same  with  the 
playing  of  light  upon  the  water, 

***  8pl«n4ftt  treoialo  lub  (nniine  ponttu  V  ** 

^nch  are  his  beautiful  and  playful  modes  of  fami- 
Jiaridng abstnise  subjeete :  but  to  such  instances 
he  did  not  conflne  hJmself,  He  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  our  nature^  merely  to  eif plain 
truth,  without  oa;astonalky  raising  the  mind  by 
noble  and  )o%  images  to  love  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  he  illus- 
trate his  thoughts,  he  waa  misled  by  imagina^ 
lirin,  which  never  had  precedence,  but  always 
foil  owed  in  the  train  of  his  reason :  or,  because 
he  hsd  recourse  to  arrangement,  that  he  was  en- 
slaved by  method,  which  he  always  disliked,  as 
impeding  the  progress  of  knowledge*  1 1  is, 
therefore,  his  constant  admonition,  that  a  plain, 
ttidorned  style,  in  aphorisms,  is  the  proper  style 


for  philosophy;  and  in  aphorisms,  the  Novus 
Or^num  and  bis  tract  on  Universal  Justice  ar« 
composed.  But,  although  this  was  his  general 
opinion  \  although  be  was  too  well  acijuainled 
with  what  he  terms  the  idols  of  the  mind,  to  b# 
diverted  from  truth  by  the  love  of  order:  yet, 
knowing  the  cbarros  of  theory  and  system,  and  the 
necessity  of  adopting  them  to  insure  a  favourable 
reception  for  abstruse  works,  he  did  not  reject 
these  garlands,  at  once  the  ornament  and  fetters 
of  science.  They  may  now,  perhaps,  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  noble  temple  which  he  raised  may 
be  destroyed ;  but  its  gorgeous  inngniflcence  will 
never  be  forgotten,  and  amidst  the  ruins  a  noble 
statue  will  be  seen  by  every  true  worshipper  of 
beauty  and  of  knowledge. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  merit!  of 
this  treatise,  il  is  but  justice  to  the  author  to  re- 
member both  the  time  when  il  was  written  and 
the  persons  for  whom  it  was  composed ;  "length 
and  ornament  of  speech  being  ht  for  persuasion 
of  multitudes,  although  not  for  infonnatioa  of 
kings." 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  books :  the  Urst 
conaiating  of  his  dedication  to  the  king: — of  his 
statement  of  the  objections  to  learning,  by  divines, 
by  poUticiana,  and  from  the  errors  of  learned  men ; 
— and  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge. 

If,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  ibo  times, 
or  from  an  opinion  that  w^isdom,  although  it 
ought  not  to  stoop  to  persons,  should  submit  to 
occasions,  or  from  a  morbid  anxiety  to  accelerate 
the  advancement  of  knowledge^  Bacon  could  de- 
lude himself  by  the  supposition  that  this  fulsome 
dedication  to  the  king  was  consistent  either  with 
the  simplicity  or  dignity  of  philosophy,  be  must 
have  forgotten  what  Seneca  said  to  Nero:  "Suffer 
me  to  stay  here  a  little  longer  with  thee,  not  to 
flatter  thine  ear,  for  that  is  not  my  custom,  as  I 
have  always  preferred  to  offend  by  truth  than  to 
please  by  flattery.^'  He  must  have  forgotten  that 
when  jEsop  said  to  Solon,  "  Either  we  must  not 
come  to  princes,  or  we  must  seek  to  please  and 
content  them ;"  Solon  answered, "  Either  we  must 
not  come  to  princes  at  all,  or  we  most  speak  truly, 
and  ceansel  them  for  the  best.**  He  must  have 
forgotten  his  own  doctrine,  that  books  ought  to 
hare  no  patrons  bo t  trutb  and  reason  ;  and  he  must 
also  have  forgotten  bis  own  nervous  and  beaniiful 
admonition,  that  "  the  honest  and  juit  hounds  of 
observation  by  one  person  upon  another,  ejitend  no 
farther  but  to  understand  him  sufficiently,  whereby 
not  to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to 
give  him  faithful  counsel;  or  whereby  to  stand  upon 
reasonable  guard  and  caution  with  respect  to  a 
man^B  self:  but  to  be  speculative  into  another 
man,  to  the  end  to  know  bow  to  work  him,  or  wind 
him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a  heart  that 
is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous, 
which  as  in  friendship  it  is  want  of  integrity,  io 
towards  princes  or  superiors  it  is  want  of  duty.*^ 
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If  kb  work  kad  been  addrened  to  tbe  pbiloso- 
pky  of  the  country,  instead  of  haring  confined  his 
professional  objections  to  dirines  and  politicians, 
he  would  kaTO  explained  that,  as  onr  opinions 
always  constitale  oar  intellectaal  and  often  oor 
worldly  wealtk,  prejudice  is  common  to  us  all, 
and  is  particularly  coifspicaoas  amongst  all  pro- 
fessional men,  with  respect  to  the  sciences  which 
they  profess. 

His  objections  to  learning  from  the  errors  of 
learned  men,  contain  his  obserrations  upon  the 
study  of  words ;  upon  useless  knowledge ;  and 
upon  falsehood,  called  by  him  delicate  learning; 
contentious  learning;  and  fantasttcal  learning; 
all  of  them  erroneously  considered  objections  to 
learning;  as  the  study  of  words  is  merely  the  se- 
lection  of  one  species  of  knowledge ;  and  conten- 
tious learning  is  only  tke  conflict  of  opinion  which 
erer  exists  when  any  science  is  in  progress,  and 
the  way  from  sense  to  the  understanding  is  not 
sulSciently  cleared ;  and  falsehood  is  one  of  the 
consequences  attendant  upon  inquiry,  as  our 
opinions,  being  formed  not  only  by  impressions 
upon  our  senses,  but  by  confidence  in  the  com- 
munication of  others  and  our  own  reasonings,  un- 
avoidably  teem  with  error,  which  can  by  time 
alone  be  corrected. 

As  it  is  Bacon*s  doctrine  that  knowledge  con- 
sists in  understanding  the  properties  of  creatures 
and  the  names  by  which  they  are  called,  ««the 
occupation  of  Adam  in  Paradise,*^  it  may  seem 
extraordinary  that  he  should  not  haye  formed  a 
higher  estimate  dian  he  appears  to  have  formed 
of  the  study  of  words.  Words  assist  thought; 
they  teadi  us  correctness ;  they  enable  us  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  character  of  other  na- 
tions ;  and  the  study  of  ancient  literature  in  par- 
ticular, if  it  is  not  an  exeroise  of  the  intellect,  is  a 
discipline  of  humanity ;  if  it  do  not  strengthen 
the  understanding,  it  sofVens  and  refines  the  taste ; 
it  gives  us  liberal  yiews ;  it  accustoms  the  mind  to 
take  an  interest  in  things  foreign  to  itself;  to  love 
virtue  for  its  own  sake;  to  prefer  glory  to  riches, 
and  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  remote  and  perma- 
nent, instead  of  narrow  and  fleeting  objects.  It 
teaches  us  to  believe  that  there  is  really  some- 
thing great  and  excellent  in  the  world,  surviving 
all  the  shocks  and  accidents  and  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  and  raises  us  above  that  low  and  servile 
fear,  which  bows  only  to  present  power  and  up- 
start authority.  Rome  and  Athens  filled  a  place  in 
the  history  of  mankind  which  can  never  be  occu- 
pied again.  They  were  two  cities  set  on  a  hill 
which  cannot  be  hid ;  all  eyes  have  seen  them, 
and  their  light  shines  like  a  migh^  sea-mark  into 
the  abyss  of  time: 

**  sun  gram  with  bftyt  Mch  ancient  altar  atanda." 

But,  notwithstanding  these  advantages.  Bacon 
says,  «>  the  studying  words  and  not  matter  is  a 
distemper  of  learning,  of  which  Pygmalion's 


frensj  is  a  good  emblem;  for  words  are  but 
images  of  matter,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  them  is 
all  one  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture.*' 

These  different  subjects  are  classed  under  the^ 
quaint  expression  of  «« Distempers  of  Learning,*^ 
to  which,  that  the  metaphor  may  be  preserved,  ] 
has  appended  various  other  defects,  under  the  more  \ 
quaint  term  of  *^  Peccant  Humoura  of  Learning.** 

His  observations  upon  tibe  advantages  of  le 
ing,  although  encumbered  by  fiuaciful  and  minute 
amilysiB,  abound  with  beauty;  for, not  contenting 
himself  with  the  simple  position  with  which  phi- 
losophy would  be  satisfied,  that  knowledge  teaches 
us  how  to  select  what  is  beneficial,  and  avoid  what 
is  injurious,  he  enumerates  various  modes,  divine 
and  human,  by  which  the  happiness  resulting  from 
knowledge  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  mani- 
fested. 

After  having  stated  what  he  terms  divine  proofs 
of  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  he  says,  the  hu' 
man  proofs  are : 

1.  Learning  diminishes  aflUctions  from  nature. 

2.  Learning  diminishes  evils  from  man  toman. 

3.  There  is  a  union  between  learning  and  mili- 

tary virtue. 

4.  Learning  improves  private  virtues. 

1.  It  takes  away  the  barbarism  of  men*s 

minds. 
S.  It  takes  away  levity,  temerity,  and  in- 

solency. 

3.  It  takes  away  vain  admiration, 

4.  It  takes  away,  or  mitigates  fear. 

5.  It  disposes  the  constitution  of  the  mind 

not  to  be  fixed  or  settled  in  its  defects, 
but  to  be  susceptible  of  growth  and 
reformation* 

5.  It  is  power. 

6.  It  advances  fortune. 

7.  It  is  our  greatest  source  of  delight. 

8.  It  insures  immortality. 

These  positions  are  proved  by  all  the  force  of 
his  reason,  and  adorned  by  all  the  beauty  of  bis 
imagination.  When  speaking  of  the  power  of 
knowledge  to  repress  the  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  man  to  man,  he  says,  «•  In  Orpheus's 
theatre  all  beasts  and  birds  assembled,  and,  for- 
getting their  several  appetites,  some  of  prey, 
some  of  game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably 
together,  listening  to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the 
harp ;  the  sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or 
was  drowned  by  some  louder  noise,  but  every 
beast  returned  to  his  own  nature;  wherein  is 
aptly  described  the  nature  and  condition  of  men, 
who  are  full  of  savage  and  unreclaimed  desires 
of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge ;  which,  as  long  as 
they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  religi<m, 
sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion 
of  books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is 
society  and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  these  In* 
struments  be  silenl,  or  sedition  and  tomnlt  naks 
ftS) 


Ji^ 
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theni  not  aadiblftf  all  things  dissoWe  into  mnarchy 

So  when  explaining,  amidst  the  advantages  of 
{knowledge,  ita  excellency  in  difTueing  happiness 
ibroiigh  succeeding  ages,  he  says,  ^*-  Let  us  con- 
clude with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  know- 
ledge and  learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  na- 
lure  doth  most  aspire  |  which  ist  immoitality  or 
eonti nuance  <  for  to  this  tendeth  generation,  and 
raising  of  houses  and  families;  to  this  buildings, 
fnunddtionB,  and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the 
desire  of  naemory,  fame,  and  celebration,  and^  in 
effentf  the  strength  of  all  other  human  desires. 
We  see  then  how  far  the  moniimenls  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of 
power  or  of  the  hands.  For,  have  not  the  verses 
of  ilomer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years, 
or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  letter ; 
during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples, 
castles,  eiliefi,  have  been  decayed  and  destroyed  1 
It  h  nol  possible  to  have  the  true  picturei  or 
statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Ca&sar ;  no,  nor  of 
the  kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later 
years  I  for  the  originals  cannot  last,  and  the 
copies  cannot  hut  leese  of  the  life  and  truth  :  but 
the  images  of  men's  wits  and  knowledges  remain 
in  books  exempted  from  the  wronf  of  time,  and 
capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neiiher  are  they 
fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they  generate 
stilly  and  cast  their  seeds  tn  the  minds  of  others, 
provoki  ng  and  causl  ng  in6nite  actions  and  opinions 
in  succeeding  ages ;  so  that,  if  the  invention  of 
the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth 
riehed  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and 
eonsociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participa- 
tion of  thi?ir  fruits,  how  much  tnore  are  letters  to 
he  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  tli rough  the 
v£iat  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to 
participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  in* 
ventions,  the  one  of  the  other  1" 

Adei  having  thus  explained  some  of  the  bless- 
ings attendant  upon  knowledge,  he  concludes  the 
6rst  book  with  lamenting  that  these  blessings  are 
not  more  generally  preferred* 

The  second  book,  aCler  various  preliminary  ob- 
servatfons,  and  particularly  upon  the  defects  of 
universities,  of  which,  from  the  supposition  thai 
they  are  formed  rather  for  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  than  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
our  predecessors^  he,  through  life,  seems  to  have 
formed  too  high  an  estimate,  he  arranges  and 
adorns  every  species  of  history,  which  he  in- 
c hides  within  the  province  of  memufy,— and  every 
species  of  poetry,  by  which  imagination  can 
*•  elevate  ihe  mind  from  the  dungeon  of  the  body 
to  the  enjoying  its  own  divine  essence:'^ — and, 
passing  from  poetry,  by  saying,  *^  but  it  is  not 
good  to  stop  too  long  in  the  theatre  '  let  us  now 
priHS  on  to  the  judicial  place  or  palace  of  the  mind, 
which  we  are  to  approach  and  view  with  more 
tvf  erence  and  attention,"  be  proceeds  to  the  inves- 


tigation of  every  species  of  philosophy,  divine, 
natural,  and  human,  of  which,  frdm  bis  analysis 
of  human  philosophy,  or  the  science  of  man,  some 
conception  may  be  formed  of  Ihe  extent  and  per- 
fection of  tlie  different  parts  of  the  work> 

These  different  subjects,  exhibited  with  thit 
perspicuity,  are  adorned  with  beautiful  illustra* 
tion  and  imagery  :  as,  when  explainiiig  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  will,  divided  into  the  image  of  gpod^ 
or  the  exhibition  of  truth,  and  the  culture  or 
Georgtcs  of  the  mind,  which  is  its  husbandry  or 
tillage,  so  as  to  love  the  truth  which  it  sees,  he 
says,  »*The  neglecting  these  Georgics  seemeth 
to  itie  no  better  than  to  exhibit  a  fair  image  of 
statue,  beautiful  to  behold,  but  without  life  or 
motion-" 

Having  thus  made  a  small  globe  of  the  intel- 
lectual world,  he,  looking  at  the  work  he  had 
made,  and  hoping  that  it  was  good,  thus  con- 
cludes :  ^^  And  being  now  at  some  pause,  looking 
hack  into  that  1  have  passed  through,  this  writing 
seemeth  to  me,  'si  nunquam  fallit  imago,'  (as 
far  as  a  man  can  judge  ef  his  own  work,)  not 
much  better  tlian  the  noise  or  sound  which  mu- 
sicians make  while  they  are  tuning  their  inatru* 
ments,  which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  hut  yet 
is  a  cause  why  the  music  is  sweeter  afterwards : 
so  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of 
the  muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  bettei 
hands.  And  surely,  w^hen  I  set  before  me  thi 
condition  of  these  times,  in  which  learning  hath 
made  her  third  visitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  qua- 
lities  thereof;  as  the  excellency  and  vivacity  of 
the  wits  of  this  age ;  the  noble  helps  and  lights 
which  we  have  by  the  travails  of  ancient  writers ; 
the  art  of  printing,  which  communicateth  hooks 
to  men  of  a{l  fortunes;  the  openness  of  the  world 
by  navigation,  which  hath  disclosed  mukitudes 
of  experiments,  and  a  mass  of  natural  history ; 
the  leisure  wherewith  these  times  abound,  not 
employing  men  so  generally  in  civil  business  as 
the  states  of  Grecia  did,  in  respect  of  their  po- 
pularity, and  the  state  of  Borne,  in  respect  of  the 
greatness  of  ^eir  monarchy  |  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  these  times  at  this  instant  to  peace ;  the 
consumption  of  all  that  ever  can  be  said  in  con- 
troversies of  religion,  which  have  so  much  di- 
verted men  from  other  sciences ;  and  the  insepa* 
rable  property  of  time,  which  is  ever  more  and 
more  to  disclose  truths— I  cannot  but  be  raised  to 
this  persuasion,  that  this  third  period  of  time  will 
far  surpass  that  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  learn- 
ing ;  only  if  men  wili  know*  their  own  strengtht 
and  their  own  weakness  both  |  and  take,  one 
from  the  other,  light  of  invention,  and  not  tile  of 
contmdiciion  ;  and  esteem  of  the  inquisition  of 
truth  as  of  an  enterprise,  and  not  as  of  a  qaality 
or  ornament;  and  employ  wit  and  magfnificenos 
to  things  of  worth  and  excellency,  and  not  to 
things  vulgar  and  of  popular  estimation," 

Of  this  work  he  presented  copi^  to  tb«  king 
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mad  to  diffiBient  statesmen,  and,  to  secure  its  per- 
petuity, he  exerted  himself  with  liis  friends  to 
procure  a  translation  of  it  into  Latin,  which,  in  the 
decline  of  his  life,  he  accomplished. 

As  a  philosopher.  Bacon,  who  beheld  all  things 
from  a  clifi^  thns  viewed  the  intellectual  globe, 
dilating  his  sight  to  sanrey  the  whole  of  science, 
and  contracting  it  so  that  the  minutest  object  could 
not  escape  him. 

Sweet  as  such  speculations  were  to  such  a 
mind:  pleasing  as  the  labour  must  have  been  in 
surmounting  the  steeps :  delightful  to  tarry  upon 
them,  and  painful  to  quit  them,  he  did  not  suffer 
contemplation  to  absorb  his  mind ;  but,  as  a  siates- 
nnn,  he  was  ever  in  action,  ever  advancing  the 
wel&re  of  his  country.  These  opposite  exertions 
were  the  necessary  result  of  his  peculiar  mind ; 
for,  as  knowledge  takes  away  vain  admiration;  as 
no  man  marvels  at  the  play  of  puppets  who  has 
been  behind  the  curtain.  Bacon  could  not  have 
been  misled  by  the  baubles  by  which  common 
minds  are  delighted ;  and,  as  he  had  examined  the 
natare  of  all  pleasures,  and  felt  that  knowledge 
and  benevolence,  which  is  ever  in  its  train,  sur- 
passed them  all ;  the  chief  source  of  his  happiness, 
wherever  situated,  must  have  consisted  in  dimi- 
nishing evil  and  in  promoting  good. 

With  his  delicate  health  and  intense  love  of 
knowledge,  he  ought  in  prudence  to  have  shunned 
the  broad  way  and  the  green,  and  retreated  to  con- 
templation; but  it  was  his  favourite  opinion  that, 
•«  in  this  theatre  of  man^s  life,  God  and  angels 
only  should  be  lookers-on ;  that  contemplation  and 
action  ought  ever  to  be  united,  a  conjunction  like 
unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planete,  Saturn,  the 
planet  of  rest,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  action.** 

He  could  not,  thus  thinking,  but  engage  in 
active  life;  and,  so  engaged,  he  could  not  but  act 
in  obedience  to  the  passion  by  which  he  was  alone 
animated ;  by  exerting  himself  and  endeavouring 
to  excite  others  to  promote  the  public  good.  We 
find  him,  therefore,  labouring  as  a  statesman  and 
a  patriot  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland ;  to 
promote  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland ;  to 
correct  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  our  reli- 
gions establishmente,  and  to  assist  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law ;  and,  not  content  with  the  fruits 
of  his  own  exertions,  calling  upon  all  classes  of 
society  to  co-operate  in  reform. 

To  professional  men  he  says,  **I  hold  that 
every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the 
which,  as  men  do  of  course  seek  to  receive  coun- 
tenance and  profit,  so  ought  they  to  endeavour 
themselves  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and 
ornament.**  And  he  admonishes  the  king,  that, 
M  as  a  duty  to  himself,  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
King  of  kings,  he  ought  to  erect  temples,  tombs, 
palaces,  theatres,  bridges,  make  noble  roads,  cut 
canals,  grant  multitude  of  charters  and  liberties 
for  comfort  of  decayed  companies  and  corpora- 
tioDs;  found  ooUefres  and  lectures  for  learning 


and  the  education  of  youth ;  institote  orders  and 
fraternities  for  nobility,  enterprise,  and  obedience ; 
but,  above  all,  establish  good  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  and  as  an  example  to  the 
world.** 

On  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  year  he  thus 
presented,  as  a  new  year*s  gift,  to  the  king,  a  dis- 
course touching  the  plantation  of  Ireland:  *^1 
know  not  better  how  to  express  my  good  wishes 
of  a  new  year  to  your  majesty,  than  by  this  little 
book,  which  in  all  humbleness  I  send  you.  The 
style  is  a  style  of  business,  rather  than  curious  or 
elaborate.  And  herein  I  was  encouraged  by  my 
experience  of  your  mijesty^s  former  grace,  in 
accepting  of  the  like  poor  field-fruits  touching  the 
union.  And  certainly  I  reckon  this  action  as  a 
second  brother  to  the  union.  For  I  assure  myself 
that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  well  united, 
is  such  a  trefoil  as  no  prince  except  yourself,  who 
are  the  worthiest,  weareth  in  his  crown.** 

In  this  discourse,  his  knowledge  of  the  mise- 
ries of  Ireland,  that  still  neglected  country,  and 
of  the  mode  of  preventing  them,  with  his  heartfelt 
anxiety  for  her  welfare,  appears  in  all  his  ardent 
endeavours,  by  all  the  power  he  possessed,  to  insure 
the  king*s  exertions  for  «« this  desolate  and  neg- 
lected country,  blessed  with  almost  all  the  dow- 
ries of  nature,  with  rivers,  havens,  woods,  quar- 
ries, good  soil,  temperate  climate,  and  a  race  and 
generation  of  men,  valiant,  hard  and  active,  as  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  such  confluence  of  commodi- 
ties, if  the  hand  of  man  did  join  with  the  hand  of 
nature ;  but  they  are  severed,— the  harp  of  Ireland 
is  not  strung  or  attuned  to  concord.  This  work, 
therefore,  of  all  others  most  memorable  and  ho- 
nourable, your  majesty  bath  now  in  hand ;  spe- 
cially, if  your  majesty  join  the  harp  of  David,  in 
casting  out  the  evil  spirit  of  superstition,  with  the 
harp  of  Orpheus,  in  casting  out  desolation  and 
barbarism.** 

His  exertions  respecting  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  were,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
strenuous  and  unremitted.  He  spoke  whenever 
the  subject  was  agiteted.  He  was  a  member  of 
every  committee  that  was  formed  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect :  he  prepared  the  certificate  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  treat  of  the  union :  and  he  was  se- 
lected to  report  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the 
Lords ;  until,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  intercede  with  the  House  that  he  might 
be  assbted  by  the  co-operation  of  other  members 
in  the  discharge  of  these  arduous  duties ;  and,  it 
having  been  decided  by  all  the  judges,  after  an 
able  argument  of  Bacon's,  that  all  persons  bom 
in  Scotland  afier  the  king*s  commission  were  na- 
taral  bom  subjecte,  he  laboured  in  parliament  to 
extend  these  privileges  to  all  Scotland,  that  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  children  should  not  be  with- 
held from  their  parente. 

The  journals  of  the  Commons  contain  an  outline 
of  many  of  his  speeches,  of  which  one  upon  tht 
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Qnion  of  kw8,  and  another  upon  the  general  nam- ; 
raLizaiion  of  tbe  f^cottiah  nation  were  contpletedT 
and  have  been  prescnred ;  and  are  powerful  eri' 
dence  of  his  ^eal  and  ability  in  this  good  cause, 
exerted  at  the  risk  of  the  popularity,  which,  by  hia 
independent  conduct  tn  parUament,  he  had  Justly 
acquired.  But  he  did  not  confine  hia  activity  to 
the  bar  or  ta  the  House  of  Commons,  In  his  hours 
of  recreation  he  wrote  three  works  for  the  use 
of  the  king :  **  2V  Discourse  upon  the  happy 
Uniori  ;'*  **  Considerations  on  the  aame  ;*^  and 
a  preparation  towards  "  the  union  of  these  two 
mighty  and  warlike  nations  under  one  sovereign 
mid  monarchy^  and  between  whom  there  are 
no  mountains  or  race^  of  hi  Us,  no  seas  or  great 
lirers^  no  diversity  of  tongue  orlanguage^  that  hath 
created  or  provoked  this  ancient  and  too  long  con- 
tinued divorce." 

His  anxiety  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the 
church  appears  in  his  exertions  in  pari  lament,  and 
in  his  publications  in  his  times  of  recreation* 
When  assisting  in  the  improvement  of  our  civil 
eetaMiabment,  he  waa  ever  mindful  that  our  coun- 
try ought  to  be  treated  as  our  parents,  with  mild- 
ness and  persuasion,  and  not  with  contestations ; 
and,  in  his  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
liar  religious  establish ments,  his  thoughts  have  a 
glory  around  them,  from  the  reverence  with  which 
he  always  approaches  this  sacred  subject,  and 
particularly  on  the  eve  of  times,  which  he  foresaw, 
when  voices  in  religion  were  to  be  numbered  and 
not  weij^bed,  and  when  his  daily  prayer  was, 
"Remember,  0  Lord^  how  thy  servant  hath 
walked  before  thee  ;  remember  what  I  iiave  Urst 
aooght,  and  what  bath  been  principal  in  my  in- 
tentiorii.  I  have  loved  thy  assemblies :  I  have 
Mioumed  for  the  division  of  the  church  :  I  have 
delighted  in  the  brightness  of  ihy  sanctuary*  This 
vine,  which  thy  right-hand  bath  planted  in  this 
nation,  1  have  ever  prayed  imto  thee  that  it  might 
ttretch  her  branches  to  the  seas  and  the  floods*^* 

His  publicationa  are  two :  the  one  entitled,  **An 
AdvertiSRment,  touching  the  Oontroversiet  of  the 
Church  of  England  C^  the  other,  **  Certain  Consi* 
derations  touching  the  better  PaciScation  and 
EdiScation  of  the  Church  of  England."  These 
tracts  abound  with  thought;  and, according  lo  his 
usual  mode^  consist  of  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
whole  of  our  religious  establishment,  and  the  most 
ntinute  obaervations  of  all  its  parts,  even  to  the 
turpi  ice  of  the  miniater,  that  simple  pastoral  gar- 
ment, which,  with  the  crook  to  guide,  and  to  druw 
back  the  erring  flock,  beautiful  emblems  of  the 
l^ood  shepherd,  are  still  refined  by  the  establish- 
ed chureh. 

His  tract  upon  ehur^  eonin»}crn&  contains  tn 
outline  of  all  r((<ligiou8  disputes,  and  abounds  with 
observations  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
ecdesiaiitica]  cont  rovers  tali  its ;  who  will,  per- 
4^nee,  submit  to  be  admonished  by  Bacon  that, 
It  Chliidaiis,  they  should  contend,  not  s«  the 


brier  with  the  thistle,  which  is  most  unprolitablei 

but  as  the  vine  with  the  olive,  which  bears  best 
fruit. 

The  considerations  touching  the  pactfieatian  of 
the  e^urcA,  are  dedicated  lo  the  king ;  and,  after 
apologizing  for  his  interposition  as  a  layman  witli 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  describing  the  nature 
of  the  various  reformers,  and  the  objections  to  the 
reform  of  the  church,  he  examinee  with  great  accu- 
racy the  government  of  bishops, — the  liturgy, — the 
ceremonies ;  and  subscription, —a  preaching  mini^ 
try, — the  abuse  of  excommunications, — ^the  pro- 
vision for  sufficient  maintenance  in  the  church, 
and  non-residents,  and  pluralities,  of  which  he 
says:  '^For  non-residence,  except  it  be  in  case 
of  necessary  absence,  it  seemeth  an  abuse,  drawn 
out  of  covetous ness  and  sloth;  for  that  men 
should  live  of  the  flock  that  tliey  do  not  feed,  or 
of  the  altar  at  which  lliey  do  not  serve,  is  a  thing 
that  can  hardly  receive  just  defence  ;  and  to  exer- 
cise the  office  of  a  pastor,  in  matter  of  tlie  word 
and  doctrine,  by  deputies,  is  a  thing  not  war- 
runted*"  And  he  thus  concludes:  ^^ Thus  have 
I,  in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity  of  heufl, 
to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  given  your  ma* 
jesty  tribute  of  my  cares  and  cogitations  in  this 
holy  business,  so  highly  tending  to  God^s  glory, 
your  majesty^s  honour,  and  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  y^our  slates ;  insomuch  as  I  am  persuaded,  thai 
the  papists  themselves  shot^ld  not  need  so  much 
the  severity  of  penal  laws,  if  ttie  sword  of  the  spi- 
rit were  better  edged,  by  atrengtbening  the  author- 
ity, and  suppressing  the  abuses  tn  the  church/* 

Early  in  this  year,  (1607,  Mi^  47,)  an  event 
occuned  of  considerable  importance  to  his  worldly 
prospects  and  professional  tranquillity,  by  the  prc^ 
motion  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  from  the  office  ol 
attorney-general  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the. 
common  pleas,  occasioning  a  vacancy  in  theoHfice 
of  solicitor-general,  which  Bacon  strenuously  ex- 
erted hin^self  to  obtain,  under  the  delusion,  that, 
by  increasing  his  practice,  he  should  be  enabled 
sooner  to  retire  into  contemplative  life.  He  ap- 
plied to  Lord  Salisbury,  to  the  lord  chsncellor^ 
and  to  the  king,  by  whom,  on  the  2&th  day  of 
June,  1607,  he  was  appointed  solicitor,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  his  profession,  the  prospect 
of  worldly  emolument,  and  the  hop©  of  profes^ 
sional  tmnquilUiy,  by  a  removal  from  conflict  with 
the  coarse  mind  and  acrid  humour  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  rude  to  his  equals  and  insolent  to  Ihe  un* 
fortunate^ 

Who  can  foi^t  his  treatment  of  Bacon }  who« 
when  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  but  in  due  season 
thus  expostulated  with  him : 

Mr*  Attorney, — I  thought  beat,  once  ff^r  all,  to 
let  you  know  in  plainness  what  I  5nd  of  you,  and 
what  you  shall  find  of  me.  You  take  to  yourtclf  a 
liberty  to  difluraeeaud  disable  my  law,  my  expe* 
Ttence,  my  discretiuii.     What  it  pleaseth  you  I 
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pny  tfiiiik  oT  me;  I  m  one  tbtl  knows  bo^ 
mm  own  wmntsaad  other  men's :  and  it  msy  be, 
peiehsnce,  that  mine  mend,  others  stand  at  a  stay. 
And  sorely,  I  may  not  endore  in  public  place  to 
be  wronged,  without  repelling  the  same  to  my 
best  advantage  to  right  myself.  Yon  are  great, 
and  therefore  hare  the  more  enyiers,  which  would 
be  glad  to  hare  yon  paid  at  another's  cost.  Since 
the  time  I  missed  the  solicitor's  place,  the 
rather,  I  think,  by  your  means,  I  cannot  expect 
that  yon  and  I  shall  erer  serre  as  attorney  and 
soUeitor  together,  but  either  to  senre  with  an- 
other, upon  your  remore,  or  to  step  into  some 
other  eoufse;  so  as  I  am  more  (ree  than  ever  I 
was  from  any  occasion  of  unworthy  conforming 
myself  to  you  more  than  general  good  manners, 
or  your  particular  good  usage  shall  proYoke :  and, 
if  you  had  not  been  short-sighted  in  your  own  for- 
tune, as  I  think,  you  might  haye  had  more  use 
of  me ;  but  that  tide  is  passed.  I  write  not  this, 
to  show  my  friends  what  a  brave  letter  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Attorney ;  I  have  none  of  those 
humours,  but  tiiat  I  have  written  is  to  a  good  end : 
that  is,  to  the  more  decent  carriage  of  my  master's 
serrioe,  and  to  our  particular  better  understanding 
one  of  another.  This  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answer- 
ed by  you  in  deed  and  not  in  word,  I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  worse  for  us  both ;  else  it  is  but  a  few 
lines  lost,  which  for  a  much  smaller  matter  I 
would  have  adventured.  So  this  being  to  your- 
self, I  for  my  part  rest,  &o. 

Of  Coke's  bitter  spirit  there  are  so  many  pain- 
ful instances,  that  unless  Bacon  had  to  complain 
of  unfairness  in  other  matters,  the  acrimony 
which  overflowed  upon  all,  could  not  be  consi- 
dered altogether  the  eflfect  of  personal  rivalry.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  his  morbid  feelings 
been  confined  to  his  professional  opponents ;  but, 
unmindful  of  the  old  maxim,  >«  Let  him  take  heed 
how  he  strikes,  who  strikes  with  a  dead  hand,"  his 
raneorous  abuse  extended  to  prisoners  on  trials 
for  their  lives,  for  which  he  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  Bacon,  who  told  him  that  in  his  plead- 
ings he  was  ever  wont  to  insult  over  misery. 

Who  can  forget  Coke's  treatment  of  Raleigh, 
entitled  as  he  was  by  station  and  attainments  to 
the  civil  observances  of  a  gentleman,  and,  by  long 
imprisonment  and  subseqoent  misfortunes,  to  the 
commiseration  of  all  men.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  some  persons  present  at  this  trial,  who  re- 
membered that  Raleigh  and  Cobham  had  stood 
only  a  few  years  before,  with  an  open  satisfac- 
tion, to  witness  the  death  of  Essex,  against 
whom  they  had  secretly  conspired ;  but  even  the 
sense  of  retributive  Justice,  though  it  might 
deaden  their  pity,  could  not  lessen  their  disgust 
at  the  cruel  and  vulgar  invectives  of  Coke,  whose 
knowledge  neither  expanded  his  intellect,  nor  ci- 
vilised his  manners.  Fierce  with  dark  keeping, 
his  mind  resembled  some  of  those  gloomy  struc- 
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tures  where  records  and  muniments  are  piled  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  higher  or  nobler  matters. 
For  genius  he  had  no  love :  with  philosophy  he 
had  no  sympathy. 

Upon  the  trial  of  Raleigh,  Coke,  after  d» 
nouncing  him  as  an  atheist  and  a  traitor,  re- 
proached him,  with  the  usual  antipathy  of  a  con- 
tracted mind  to  superior  intellect,  for  being  a 
genius  and  man  of  wit. 

When  Bacon  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his 
Novum  Organum,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  at 
the  top  of  the  title-page,  Edw.  €L  ex  dono  ttuetortM. 

Aactori  Conslliain. 
IiMUarare  |mrat  Teterum  docunenu  •opboram : 
Intauim  LegM  JutitiaiDq ;  priut. 

And  over  the  device  of  the  ship  passing  between 
Hercules's  pillars,  he  wrote  the  two  following 
verses: 

**  It  dMenrelli  boc  to  be  read  in  echoote, 
But  to  be  f^lfbted  ia  tbe  Ship  of  Foolee." 

From  professional  altercations  with  this  con- 
tracted mind.  Bacon  was  rescued  by  his  promo* 
tion. 

Another  and  more  important  advantage  attend- 
ant upon  his  appointment  was  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  him  to  assist  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  merit  and  in  legal  reform.  Detur  digniori 
was  his  constant  maxim  and  constant  practice. 
He  knew  and  taught  that  power  to  do  good  is  the 
true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring ;  and  when  ap- 
pointed solicitor,  he  acted  in  obedience  to  his 
doctrines,  encouraging  merit,  and  endeavouring 
to  discharge  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  pro- 
fession by  exertions  and  works  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law. 

In  the  midst  of  arduous  affairs  of  state  and  pro- 
fessional duties,  he  went  right  onward  with  his 
great  work,  conferring  with  various  scholars  and 
philosophers,  from  whose  communications  there 
was  any  probability  of  his  deriving  advantage. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Novum  Organum  he  had, 
at  different  periods,  even  from  his  youth,  arranged 
his  thoughts  upon  detached  parts  of  the  work, 
and  collected  them  under  different  titles :  *«  Tem- 
poris  partus  maximus,"  «*Filum  Labyrinthi," 
«« Cogitate  et  Visa,  &c. 

He  now  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  the  «« Cogi- 
tate et  Visa."  He  communicated  also  on  the 
subject  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Mathew,  who,  hav- 
ing cautioned  him  that  he  might  excite  the  pre- 
judices of  the  churchmen,  spoke  freely,  yet  with 
approbation  of  the  work.  He  also  sent  the  tract 
to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  received  it  with  all 
the  attachment  of  a  collegian  to  Aristotle,  and  the 
schoolmen  and  university  studies,  and,  with  the 
freedom  of  a  friend,  respectfully  imparted  to 
Bacon  that  his  plan  was  visionary. 

In  the  year  1609,  as  a  relaxation  from  abstruse 
speculations,  he  published  in  Latin  his  interesting 
little  work,  "  De  Sapientia  Veterum,"  of  wbieh 
he  sent  a  copy  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Mathew,  Baying* 
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"  My  great  work  gt^eth  furward,  and  afier  my 

manper  1  alter  ever  when  1  add.^' 

This  ireaiise  Is  a  species  of  paraboUeal  poetry, 
Dx plained  in  the  Advaiicement  of  Learning i  and 
expanded  by  an  insertion  in  the  treatise  De  Au|j- 
mentis  Si;ientiar\ira  of  th?e©  of  the  Fabloa*  "  One 
use  of  piirabolical  poesy  coneiaU^*'  he  says*  "in 
withdrawing  from  common  sight  those  things  the 
dignity  whereof  deserves  to  b©  retired,  as  Ihe 
secrets  and  mysjleriea  of  religion^  policy,  and  phi- 
loeopby*  which  are  therefore  veiled  and  invested 
in  fables  and  parables,  and,  next  to  saered  writ^ 
are  the  mosit  ancient  of  all  writings ;  for  adopted, 
noL  excogitated  by  the  reciters,  tbey  seem  to  be 
like  a  thin  rarefied  air,  W'bieb,  from  the  traditions 
of  more  ancient  natioaB,  fell  into  the  flutes  of  the 
Grecians*" 

Thifl  tract  seems,  in  former  times,  to  have  been 
much  va^luedt  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  which 
IVacon  assig^ns  for  the  eurreney  of  the  Essays ; 
**  because  they  are  like  the  late  new  halfpence, 
where  the  pieces  are  small^  but  the  stiver  is  good/* 

The  fables,  abounding  with  a  union  of  deep 
thought  and  poetic  beauty,  are  thirty-one  in  num- 
ber, of  which  a  part  of  "The  Sirens,  or  Plea- 
sures,** may  he  selected  aa  a  specimen^ 

In  this  fiible  he  explains  the  common  but  er- 
roneous supposition,  that  knowledge  and  the  con- 
formity of  the  will,  knowing  and  acting,  are  con- 
vertible terms.  Of  this  error  he,  in  his  essay  of 
*^  Custom  and  Edutstion,**  admonishes  his  read- 
ers, by  saying,  ^^  Men's  thoughts  are  much  ac- 
cording to  their  inclination ;  their  discourse  and 
speeches  according  to  their  learning  and  infused 
opinions,  hut  their  deeds  are  after  as  tliey  have 
b^n  aecustomed.  iEsop^s  damsel,  transformed 
from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  sat  very  demurely  at  the 
board-end  till  a  mouso  ran  before  her.'*  In  the 
fable  of  the  Sirens  he  exhibits  the  same  truth, 
saying,  ^^  The  habitation  of  the  Sirens  was  in 
certain  pleasant  islands,  from  whence,  as  soon  as 
out  of  their  watch-tower  they  discoverefl  any  ships 
approaching,  w*ith  their  sweet  tunes  they  would 
fir«t  entice  and  stay  them,  and,  having  tliem  in 
their  power,  would  destroy  them  ;  and,  so  great 
were  the  mischiefs  they  did,  that  these  isles  of 
the  Sirens,  even  as  far  off  aa  man  can  ken  tbem, 
appeared  all  over  white  with  the  hones  of  un- 
huried  carcasses:  by  which  it  is  sigtiified  that 
albeit  the  examples  of  afflictions  he  manifest  and 
eminent,  yet  they  do  not  sufficiently  deter  ua  from 
the  wicked  enticements  of  pleasure**^ 


CHAPTER  IT. 

rROSl    THl    PUhUCATION   OF  THE   WISDOM   or  THE 
A!*tJtEN^TS  TO  TSK    PUaLtOATtON  *>V   THE    NOVUM 

l«  consequenee  of  the  limitatiofi,  in  the  oo^rt 
of  King's  Bench,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mar- 


sh alsea  court  to  the  ofiicerH  of  the  king^s  bense' 
bold,  a  new  court  of  record  was  erected  by  letters 
patent, styled  ^* Curia  vlrgi  palatii  Bummi  Regis,'* 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  i  and  the  judges  nomi^ 
nated  by  the  letters  patent  were  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  soUcitor*general,  and  Sir  James  Vava- 
sour, then  marshal  of  the  household.  In  tliis 
office  be  delivered  a  learned  and  methodical  charge 
to  a  jury  upon  a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, in  which  he  availed  himself  of  an  opportu> 
nity  to  protest  against  the  abuse  of  capital  pa- 
nlshment.  ^«  For  Ufe,^*  he  says,  *'  I  must  say  unto 
you,  in  general,  that  it  is  grown  too  cheap  in 
these  times ;  it  is  set  at  the  price  of  words,  and 
every  petty  scorn  and  disgrace  can  have  no  other 
reparation ;  nay,  so  many  men's  lives  are  teken 
away  with  impunity,  that  the  very  life  of  the  law, 
the  execution,  is  almost  taken  away," 

When  solicitor  he  argued  in  the  case  of  SuU 
ton's  Hospital,  or  the  Charter-House,  aguinst  the 
legality  of  the  foundation,  and,  fortunately  for  the 
advancement  of  charity  and  of  knowledge,  he  ftx^ 
gued  without  success,  as  its  validity  was  eonfinn* 
ed  ;  and  in  1611  this  noble  institution  was  opened, 
to  the  honour  of  its  munificent  founder,  who  pre^ 
ferred  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to  tho 
empty  honours  which  were  offered  to  divert  him 
from  his  course.  It  seems,  however,  tliat  Bacon^a 
objectiona  to  the  charity  were  not  confined  to  his 
argument  at  the  bar,  hut  were  the  expression  of 
his  judgment,  as  he  afterwards  addressed  a  letter 
of  advice  to  the  king,  pointing  out  many  imagi- 
nary or  real  defects  of  the  project,  in  which  he 
says,  *^  I  wish  Mr.  Sutton's  intentions  were 
exalted  a  degree ;  and  that  which  he  meant  for 
teachers  of  children,  your  majesty  should  make 
for  teachers  of  men;  wherein  it  hath  been  my 
ancient  opinion  and  observation,  that  in  the  uni- 
versities of  this  realm,  w  hich  I  take  to  he  of  the 
best  endowed  universities  of  Europe,  there  is  no- 
thing more  wanting  totvards  the  flourishing  state 
of  learning  than  the  honourable  and  plentiful 
salnries  of  readers  in  arts  and  professions ; 
for,  if  you  will  have  sciences  flourish,  you  must 
observe  David's  military  law,  which  was,  *  that 
those  which  stayed  with  the  carriage  should  havt 
er^ual  part  with  those  that  were  in  the  actioUi'  " 

In  the  year  1612,  he  published  a  new  edition 
of  his  Essays,  enlarged  and  erdivened  by  i)lnstrm« 
lions  and  imagery,  which,  upon  the  sudden  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  be 
dedicated,  he  inscribed  to  his  brother. 

In  ibis  year  be,  as  solicitor-general,  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  crown,  upon  the  prosecution  of 
the  Lord  Sanquhar,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  for  mur- 
der; and  his  speech,  which  has  been  preserved, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  mildness  ever  attendant  npon 
knowledge.  After  having  clearly  stated  the  case, 
he  thus  concludes ;  *■*■  1  will  conclude  toward  you, 
my  lord,  that  though  your  offience  bath  been 
^at,  yet  your  confessioii  hatb  been  fre«,  and 
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your  behmTioQT  and  speech  full  of  discretioii ;  and 
this  shows,  that  though  you  could  not  resist  the 
tempter,  yet  you  hear  a  Christian  and  generous 
mind,  answerable  to  the  noble  family  of  which 
yon  are  descended.'* 

Dnring  the  time  he  was  solicitor  he  composed, 
aa  it  seems,  his  «*  Confession  of  Faith/' 

Bacon  as  solicitor  naturally  looked  forward  to 
the  office  of  attorney-general,  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  37th  of  October,  upon  the  promotion 
of  Sir  Henry  Hobart  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
common  pfeas.  Never  was  man  more  qualified 
for  the  office  of  attorney-general  than  Bacon. 
With  great  general  knowledge,  ever  tending  to 
humanise  and  generate  a  love  of  improvement; 
with  great  insight  into  the  principles  of  politics 
and  of  universal  justice,  and  such  worldly  expe- 
rience as  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  »« Non  in  republics 
Piatonis ;  sed  tanquam  in  fsce  Romuli ;"  with 
long  unwearied  professional  exertion  in  the  law 
of  England,  publications  upon  existing  parts  of 
the  law,  and  efforts  to  improve  it,  he  entered  upon 
tibe  duties  of  his  office  with  the  well-founded  hope 
in  the  profession,  that  he  would  be  an  honour  to 
his  name  and  his  country,  and  without  any  fear 
that  he  would  be  injured  by  the  dangerous  au- 
thority with  which  he  was  intrusted.  Although 
power  has,  upon  ordinary  minds,  a  tendency  to 
shape  and  deprave  the  possessor,  upon  intelli- 
gence it  tends  more  to  humble  than  to  elevate. 
When  Cromwell,  indignant  that  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  had  dismissed  a  jury  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  had  been  partially  selected,  said  to 
this  venerable  magistrate,  **  You  are  not  fit  to  be 
a  judge,"  Sir  Matthew  answered,  *'It  is  very 
true."  Wfren  Alexander  received  letters  out  of 
Greece  of  some  fights  and  services  there,  which 
were  commonly  for  a  passage  or  a  fort,  or  some 
walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said, «« It  seemed  to 
him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  the  mice,  that  the  old  tales  went  of; 
so  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  much  upon  the 
universal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men 
upon  it,  the  divineness  of  souls  except,  will  not 
seem  much  other  than  an  ant-hill,  where  as  some 
ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  tlieir  young,  and 
some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of 
dust." 

With  the  duties  of  the  office  he  was  welf  ac- 
quainted. As  a  politicinn  he  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  society, 
and  exerted  himself  in  all  the  usual  House  of 
Commons  questions :  thus  dilating  and  contract- 
ing his  sight,  and  too  readily  giving  up  to  party 
what  was  meant  for  mankind.  As  public  prose- 
cutor, he  did  not  suffer  the  arm  of  justice  to  be 
weakened  either  by  improper  lenity  or  severity  at 
variance  with  public  feeling.  Knowing  that  the 
efficacy  of  criminal  legislation  consists  in  duly 
poising  the  powers  of  law,  religion,  and  morals ; 


and  being  aware  of  the  common  erroneous  sup- 
position, that,  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
any  agent,  its  beneficial  effects  are  also  increased, 
he  warned  the  community  that  the  acerbity  of  a 
law  ever  deadened  the  execution,  by  associating 
compassion  with  guilt,  and  confounding  the  gra* 
dation  of  crime ;  and  that  the  sentiment  of  justice 
in  the  public  mind  is  as  much  or  more  injured  by 
a  law  which  outrages  public  feeling,  as  by  a 
law  which  falls  short  or  disappoints  the  just  in- 
dignation of  the  community. 

But,  not  confining  his  professional  exertions 
to  the  discharge  of  the  common  duties  of  a  public 
prosecutor,  he  availed  himself  of  his  situation  to 
advance  justice  and  humanity,  and  composed  a 
work  for  compiling  and  amending  the  laws  of 
England,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king.  ^^  Your 
majesty,"  he  says,  **of  your  favour  having  made 
me  privy  councillor,  and  continuing  me  in  the 
place  of  your  attorney-general,  I  take  it  to  be  my 
duty  not  only  to  speed  your  commandments  and 
the  business  of  my  place,  but  to  meditate  and  to 
excogitate  of  myself,  wherein  I  may  best,  by  my 
travails,  derive  your  virtues  to  the  good  of  your 
people,  and  return  their  thanks  and  increase  of 
love  to  you  again.  And  after  I  had  thought  of 
many  things,  I  could  find,  in  my  judgment,  none 
more  proper  for  your  majesty  as  a  master,  nor  for 
me  as  a  workman,  than  the  reducing  and  recom- 
piling the  laws  of  England." 

In  this  tract,  having  traced  the  exertions  of 

different  legislators  from  Moses  to  Augustus,  he 

says,  "Caesar  si  ah  eo  qusrereter  quid  egisset 

in  togi,  leges  se  respondisset  multas  et  pneclarus 

tulisse ;"  and  his  nephew  Augustus  did  tread  the 

same  steps  but  with  deeper  print,  because  of  his 

long  reign  in  peace,  whereof  one  of  the  poets  of 

the  time  saith, 

**  Pace  datm  terria  animnm  ad  civilia  renlt 
Jura  tuum,  legeaque  tiilit  justisainiua  auctor." 

From  July,  1610,  until  this  period,  there  had 
not  been  any  p-^irliament  sitting;  and  the  king, 
unable  to  procure  the  usual  supplies,  had  recourse, 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  Salisbury,  to  modes  injuri- 
ous to  himself,  and  not  warranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Bacon,  foreseeing  the  evils  which  must 
result  from  these  expedients,  implored  the  king 
to  discontinue  tliem,  and  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment. 

A  parliament  was  accordingly  summoned,  and 
met  in  April,  1614,  when  the  question  whether 
the  attorney-general  was  eligible  to  sit  in  the 
House  was  immediately  agitated  ;  and,  after  de- 
bate and  search  of  precedents,  it  was  resolved, 
that,  by  reason  of  his  office,  he  ought  not  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  he  was  an  attendant  on 
the  lords :  but  it  was  resolved  that  the  present 
attorney-general  shall  for  this  parliament  remain 
in  the  House,  although  this  privilege  shall  not 
extend  to  any  future  attorney-general. 

Upon  his  entrance  on  the  discharge  of  his  legal 
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duties,  an  opportitDity  to  enidicate  error  accident- 
illy  presented  itself.  Amongst  tho  criuutial  in- 
fcrmatioos  filed  in  the  Star  Chamber  by  his  pre- 
iecessoff  he  found  a  char^  a^lnst  two  obficure 
pemons  for  tho  criitie  of  dyellingr.  Of  this  oppor- 
Luniiy  he  InBtanily  availed  himselfi  to  expose  the 
nature  of  these  false  ima^natioos  of  honoar,  by 
which t  in  defiance  of  Tirtue,  disregard  of  the  law^ 
and  contempt  of  religion,  vice  and  ignorance  raise 
thsmselvea  in  the  world  upon  the  reputation  of 
€Ourmge ;  and  high-minded  youth,  full  of  toward- 
neea  and  hope*  such  as  the  poets  call  ^^atiror^ 
filii,"  sons  of  the  morning,  are  deluded  by  this 
fund  disguise  and  puppetry  of  honour. 

The  king^s  great  object  in  summoning  a  parlis' 
ment  was  the  hope  to  obtain  aupplies;  a  hope 
which  was  totally  defeated  by  a  rumour  that  seve- 
ral persons,  attach^  to  the  king,  had  entered  into 
a  confederacy!  and  had  nndertaken  to  secure  a 
majoKty  to  enable  him  to  control  the  house.  To 
pacify  the  heal.  Bacon  made  a  poTverful  speech, 
in  which  he  ridicules  the  supposition  that  any  man 
can  have  embarked  in  auch  a  wild  tinderlaktng  as 
to  control  tlie  Commons  of  England :  to  make  a 
policy  of  insurance  as  to  what  ship  shall  come 
aafe  home  into  the  harbour  in  these  troubled  seas ; 
to  find  a  new  passage  for  the  king's  business,  by 
d  new  and  unknown  point  of  the  compass:  to 
build  forts  to  intimidate  the  house,  unmindful 
that  the  only  forts  by  which  the  king  of  England 
can  command,  is  the  fort  of  affection  moving  the 
Hearts,  and  of  reason  the  understandings  of  his 
people.  He  then  implores  the  house  not  to  listen 
to  these  idle  rumours,  existing  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  some  deluded  enthusiast,  who,  like  the 
fiy  upon  the  chariot  wheel,  aays^  **  What  a  duet 
do  I  raise  \  and,  being  without  foundation  or  any 
avowed  author,  are  like  the  birds  of  paradise, 
without  feet,  and  never  lighting  upon  any  place, 
but  carried  away  by  the  wind  whither  it  listeih* 
L'^t  us  lb  en »"  be  adds,  "insl4*ad  of  yielding  to 
these  senteleia  reports,  deli  berate  upon  the  peri* 
lous  situation  in  which  the  government  is  placed  : 
and,  remembering  the  parable  of  Jrjtham,  In  the 
caae  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  that  when  question 
was,  whether  the  vine  shonld  reip^n  orer  them  t 
that  might  not  be ; — and  whether  the  olive  should 
mgn  orer  them  \  that  might  not  be,  let  na  con* 
lider  whether  we  have  not  accepted  the  bramble 
to  reign  orer  as.  For  itaeems  that  the  good  vine 
of  the  king's  graces,  that  ia  not  so  much  in  es- 
teem t  and  the  good  oil,  whereby  we  should  re* 
lieve  the  wants  of  the  estate  and  crown,  is  laid 
aside ;  and  this  bramble  of  contention  and  emula* 
lion,  this  must  reign  and  rule  amongrit  us/* 

Having  examined  and  exposed  all  the  argu- 
ments, he  roncluded  by  aaying ;  ^^ Thus  I  have 
trild  you  my  opinion,  1  know  it  had  been  more 
iafe  and  politic  to  have  been  silent ;  hut  it  is 
more  honest  and  loving  to  speak.  When  a  man 
ifieakelki.  he  may  be  wounded  by  others ;  but  as 


he  holds  his  peace  from  good  things,  he  woundfl 
himself." 

The  exertions  of  Bacon  and  of  the  king^e  friends 
being,  however,  of  no  avail,  the  king,  seeing  no 
hope  of  assistance,  in  anger  dissolved  the  parlia^ 
ment,  and  committed  several  of  the  members  who 
had  spoken  freely  of  hia  measures. 

This  violence,  instead  of  allaying,  increased 
the  ferment  in  the  nation;  (June,  I6S4;)  and, 
unable  to  obtain  a  supply  from  parliament,  and 
being  extremely  distressed  for  money,  seveml 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  and  about  London, 
made  presents  to  the  king;  and  letters  were 
written  to  the  shedflTB  and  justices  in  tlje  different 
counties,  and  to  magistrates  of  several  corpora- 
tions, informing  them  what  had  been  done  in  the 
metropolis,  and  how  acceptable  and  seasonable 
similar  bounty  would  be  from  the  country. 

Amongst  others,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  mayor 
of  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire,  where  Mr.  Olivef 
8l  John,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  was 
then  residing,  who  wrote  to  the  mayor  on  the 
11th  of  October,  16M,  representing  to  him  that 
this  benevolence  was  against  law,  reason,  and 
religion,  and  insinuating  that  the  king,  by  promot* 
ing  it,  had  violated  his  coronation  oath,  and  that, 
by  such  means  as  these.  King  Richard  the  Second 
had  given  an  opportunity  to  Henry  the  Fourth  to 
deprive  him  of  his  crown  i  desiring,  if  bethought 
fit,  that  his  sentiments  should  be  communicated 
to  the  justices  who  were  to  meet  respecting  the 
benevolence. 

Por  this  letter,  Mr.  St^  John  was  tried  in  the 
Star  Chamber  on  the  15th  of  April,  1CI5;  when, 
the  attorney -general  appearing,  of  course,  aa 
counsel  for  the  crown,  the  defendant  was  fined 
d^5000,  imprisoned  during  the  king*s  pleaaure, 
and  ordered  to  make  submiseiion  in  writing. 

So  deeply  were  the  judges  impressed  with  the 
enormity  of  this  offencei  that  some  of  the  court 
thought  the  crime  of  a  higher  nature  than  a  con^ 
tempt ;  but  they  all  agreed  that  the  benevolence 
was  not  restrained  by  any  statute ;  and  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  was  then,  aa  he  supposed,  on 
his  death-bed,  more  than  once  expressed  his  nnX" 
iety  that  his  passing  sentence  upon  Mr,  Si,  John 
might  be  his  latt  act  of  judicial  duty* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  and  of  lltd 
opinion  of  justice  which  at  that  time  prevailed  I 

The  dissatisfaction  which  existed  in  the  com- 
munity, at  the  state  of  the  government,  now 
manifested  itself  in  various  modes,  and  was,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  ysual  eflforta  of  power,  attempted 
to  be  repressed  by  criminal  prosecu lions.  Amongst 
othera,  the  attorney-general  was  employt^d  in  the 
prosecution  for  high  tTcason  of  a  Mr,  Peacham, 
a  clergyman  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of 
age;  of  Mr,  Owen,  of  God  stow  in  Oxfordshire,  & 
gentleman  of  property  and  respectability  ;  and  of 
William  Talbot,  an  Irish  barrister,  for  maintain- 
ing, in  different  modes,  that,  if  the  king  were 
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excommaiiicated  and  deprived  by  the  pope,  it  was 
lawful  for  any  person  to  kill  him. 

Hie  prosecation  against  Peacham  was  for  se- 
veral treasonable  passages  in  a  sermon,  found  in 
his  stody,  but  never  preached,  and  never  intend- 
ed to  be  preached. 

Doubts  being  entertained  both  of  the  fact  with 
respect  to  the  intention  to  preach,  and  of  the  law, 
supposing  the  intention  to  have  existed,  recourse 
was  had  to  expedients  from  which,  in  these  en- 
lightened times,  we  recoil  with  horror. 

To  discover  the  fiust,  this  old  clergyman  was 
put  upon  the  rack,  and  was  examined  «« before 
torture,  in  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  tor- 
ture,** but  no  confession  was  extorted,  which  was 
instantly  communicated  by  Bacon  to  the  king. 

To  be  certain  of  the  law,  the  king  resolved  to 
obtain  the  opinions  of  the  judges  before  the  pro- 
secution was  commenced.  For  this  purpose,  the 
aCtomey-general  was  employed  to  confer  with  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Mr.  Sergeant  Montague  to  speak 
with  Justioe  Crooke,  Mr.  Sergeant  Crew  with 
Jostiee  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Solicitor  with  Justice 
Dodderidge,  who  were  instructed  by  Bacon  that 
they  should  presently  speak  with  the  three  judges, 
before  he  could  see  Coke ;  and  that  they  should 
ndt  in  any  case  make  any  doubt  to  the  judges,  as 
if  they  mistrusted  they  would  not  deliver  any 
opinion  apart,  but  speak  resolutely  to  them,  and 
only  make  their  coming  to  be,  to  know  what  time 
they  would  appoint  to  be  attended  with  the  pa- 
pers. The  three  judges  very  readily  gave  their 
opimons ;  but  with  Sir  Edward  Coke  the  task 
was  not  easy :  for  his  high  and  independent  spirit 
refused  to  submit  to  these  private  conferences, 
contrary,  as  he  said,  to  the  custom  of  the  realm, 
which  requires  the  judges  not  to  give  opinion  by 
fractions,  but  entirely  and  upon  conference ;  and 
that  this  auricular  taking  of  opinions,  single  and 
apart,  was  new  and  dangerous. 

The  answer  to  this  resistance.  Bacon  thus 
relates  in  a  letter  to  the  king:  ^*I  replied  in  civil 
and  plain  terms,  that  I  wished  his  lordship,  in  my 
love  to  him,  to  think  better  of  it;  for  that  this, 
that  his  loidship  was  pleased  to  put  into  great 
words,  seemed  to  me  and  my  fellows,  when  we 
spake  of  it  amongst  ourselves,  a  reasonable  and 
familiar  matter,  for  a  king  to  consult  with  his 
judges,  either  assembled  or  selected,  or  one  by 
one.  I  added,  that  judges  sometimes  might  make 
a  suit  to  be  spared  for  their  opinion  till  they  had 
spoken  with  Uieir  brethren;  but  if  the  king  upon 
his  own  princely  judgment,  for  reason  of  estate, 
should  think  it  fit  to  have  it  otherwise,  and 
should  so  demand  it,  there  was  no  declining; 
nay,  that  it  touched  upon  a  violation  of  their  oath, 
which  was  to  counsel  the  king  without  dis- 
tinction, whether  it  were  jointly  or  severally. 
Thereupon  I  put  him  the  case  of  the  privy  council, 
IS  if  your  majesty  should  be  pleased  to  command 
any  of  them  to  driver  their  opinion  apart  and  in 


private ;  whether  it  were  a  good  answer  to  deny 
it,  otherwise  than  if  it  were  propounded  at  the 
table.  To  this  he  said,  that  the  cases  were  n««t 
alike,  because  this  concerned  life.  To  which  I 
replied,  that  questions  of  estate  might  concern 
thousands  of  lives;  and  many  things  more  pre- 
cious than  the  life  of  a  particular;  as  war  and 
peace,  and  the  like.** 

By  this  reasoning  Coke*s  scruples  were,  after  a 
struggle,  removed,  and  he  concurred  with  his  bre» 
thren  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  king. 

From  the  progress  which  knowledge  has  made, 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  in  the  science  of 
justice  and  its  administration,  mitigating  severity, 
abolishing  injurious  restraints  upon  commerce,  and 
upon  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  preserving  the 
judicial  mind  free,  almost,  firom  the  possibility  of 
influence,  we  may,  without  caution,  feel  disposed 
to  censure  the  profession  of  the  law  at  that  day 
for  practices  so  different  from  our  own.  Passing 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  we  may  for  a  moment  be 
dazzled,  and  forget  the  ignorance  from  which  we 
have  emerged ;  an  evil  attendant  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  learning,  which  did  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  Bacon,  by  whom  we  are  admonished, 
that  **  if  knowledge,  as  it  advances,  is  taken  with- 
out its  true  corrective,  it  ever  hath  some  nature  of 
venom  or  malignity,  and  some  effects  of  thai 
venom,  which  is  ventosity  or  swelling.  This 
corrective  spice,  the  mixture  whereof  maketh 
knowledge  so  sovereign,  is  charity;  of  which 
the  apostle  saith,  « If  I  spake  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels,  and  had  not  charity,  it  were 
but  as  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  *' 

For  having  thus  acted  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
commands,  by  a  compliance  with  error  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  the  profession.  Bacon  has, 
without  due  consideration,  been  censured  by  a 
most  upright,  intelligent  judge  of  modem  times, 
who  has  tlius  indirectly  accused  the  bar  as  venal, 
and  the  bench  as  perjured. 

To  this  excellent  man  posterity  has  been  more 
just;  we  do  not  brand  Judge  Foster  with  the  im- 
putation of  cruelty,  for  having  passed  the  barbae 
rous  and  disgraceful  sentence  upon  persons  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  which  was  not  abolished 
till  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth ;  nor  do  we  cen* 
sure  the  judges  in  and  before  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth for  not  having  resisted  the  infliction  of  tor- 
ture, sanctioned  by  the  law,  which  was  founded 
upon  the  erroneous  principle  that  men  will  speak 
truth,  when  under  the  influence  of  a  passion  mors 
powerful  than  the  love  of  truth ;  nor  shall  we 
be  censured,  in  future  times,  for  refusing,  in  ex- 
cessive obedience  to  this  principle,  to  admit  the 
evidence  of  the  richest  peer  of  the  realm,  if  he 
have  the  interest  of  sixpence  in  the  cause ;  nor 
has  Sir  Matthew  Hale  been  visited  with  the  sin 
of  having  condemned  and  suffered  to  be  executed^ 
a  mother  and  her  daughter  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
for  witchcraft,  under  the  quaint  advice  of  Sir 
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Tiiomas  Brawn,  one  of  ihe  first  physicians  and 
pliiloiophem  of  hiSf  or,  indeed,  of  any  time,  who 
WB9  deYoilng  his  Ufe  to  the  confutation  of  what 
he  deemed  vulgar  errors !  nor  will  the  judgi^s  of 
England  hereafi^^r  be  considered  culpable  for  hav- 
ing at  one  session  condemned  and  lefl  for  execu^ 
tion  six  joucLg  men  and  women  under  the  age  of 
twenty,  for  uttering  forged  one  pound  notes ;  or 
for  having,  so  late  as  the  year  1820}  puhlicly^  sold 
for  lar^  auma  the  places  of  the  officers  of  their 
«oiirts. 

To  persecute  the  lover  of  truth  for  opposing 
established  cuatomSf  and  to  censure  him  in  after 
a^es  for  not  having  been  more  strcsnnous  in  oppo- 
sition, are  errors  which  witl  never  cease  until  the 
pleasure  of  self-elevation  from  the  depression  of 
superiority  is  do  more*.  "  These  things  must  con- 
tinue as  they  have  been ;  so  too  will  that  also 
continue,  whereupon  learning  hath  ever  relied, 
1^nd  which  faileth  not :  justifiaata  esl  sapientia  a 
ill  lis  suis*^* 

Bacon,  nnirioved  by  the  prejudice,  by  which 
dartng-  his  life  he  WiL9  resisted,  or  (he  scurrilous 
Hbels  by  which  be  was  assailed,  went  right  on- 
ward in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  decomposing  error.  Where  he 
saw  that  truth  was  likely  to  be  received,  he  pre- 
sented her  in  all  her  divine  loneliness.  When  he 
eouUI  not  directly  attack  euarf  when  the  light 
waa  too  strong  for  weak  eyes,  he  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  to  expose  it.  Truth  is  often  silent  as 
fearing*  her  judge,  never  as  iuspec^ng  her  cause. 

In  his  letter  to  the  king,  stating  that  Peach  am 
had  been  put  to  the  torture,  he  says,  *<  Though  we 
are  driven  to  make  our  way  through  questions, 
which  I  wish  were  otherwise,  yet  1  hope  the  end 
will  be  good :  ■'  and,  unable  at  that  period  to 
counteract  the  then  common  custom  ofimportuning 
the  judges,  be  warned  Villiers  of  the  eviL  •'  By  no 
means,**  he  says,  **  be  you  persuaded  to  interpose 
yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  c^mse 
dr»pending,  or  like  to  be  depending  in  any  court 
of  justice,  nor  suffer  any  other  great  nran  to  do  it 
where  you  can  binder  it,  and  by  all  means  dis^ 
sufide  the  kinir  himself  from  it^  upon  the  impor* 
hinity  of  any  for  them  selves  or  their  friends ;  if 
it  should  prevail,  it  perverts  justice ;  hut  if  the 
ludge  he  so  jusl,  end  of  such  courage,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  as  not  to  be  inclined  thereby,  yet  it  always 
leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion  behind  it:  judges  must 
be  as  chaste  as  Ciesar*s  wife,  neither  to  be.  nor  to 
be  suspectBd  to  be  unjust;  and,  sir,  the  honour 
of  the  judges  in  their  judicature  is  the  ktng^s 
honour,  whose  person  they  represent," 

The  tri^il  of  Peacham  took  place  at  Taunton  on 
the  7th  of  AugttRt,  1615,  before  the  chief  baron 
and  Sir  Henry  Montagu.  Bacon  did  nf>t  attend, 
b'lt  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the  king's 
sergeant  and  solicitor,  when  the  old  clergyman, 
who  defended  himself  *^  very  simply,  although 
ohf  tins tel^' and  doggedly  enough,'*  wss  eonvicted. 


but,  some  of  the  judges  doubting  whether  it  wai 
treason,  he  was  not  executed. 

The  same  course  of  private  consultation  with 
the  judges  would  have  been  adopted  in  the  case 
of  Owe  Of  bad  not  the  attorney-general  been  so 
clear  in  his  opinion  of  the  treason,  as  to  induce 
him  to  think  it  inexpedient  to  imply  that  any 
doubt  could  be  entertained* 

His  speeches  against  Owen  and  Talbot,  which 
are  prtsserved,  are  in  the  usual  style  of  speeches 
of  this  nature,  with  some  of  the  scurrility  by 
which  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  was  at  that  time 
polluted. 

When  speaking  of  the  king's  clemency, he  says, 
•*The  king  has  had  too  many  causes  of  inriLation: 
he  ha  a  been  irritated  by  the  Powder  Treason, 
when,  in  the  chair  of  majesty,  his  vine  and  olive 
branches  about  him,  attended  by  his  nobles  and 
third  estate  in  parliament,  he  was,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  as  if  it  had  been  a  particular 
doomsday,  to  have  been  brought  to  ashes,  and 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds*  He  hath  been  irri- 
tated by  wicked  and  monstrous  Ubels,  and  by  the 
violence  of  demagogues  who  have  at  all  times 
infested,  and  in  times  of  disturbance,  when  the 
scum  is  uppermosti  ever  will  infest  society;  confi- 
dent and  daring  persona,  Nihil  lam  TUfrem^  tptam 
nt  dubiittre  aliqud  ite  r^,  vid&returf  priding  them- 
selves in  pulling  down  magistrates,  and  chanting 
the  psalm,  *  Lei  us  bind  the  kings  in  chains,  and 
the  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron.^  ** 

During  this  year  an  event  occurred,  which  ma 
terially  affected  the  immediate  pursuits  and  future 
fate  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon, — the  king^s  selectioii 
of  a  new  favourite, 

George  Villiers,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  George 
Villiers  and  Mary  Beaumont,  On  each  side  well 
descended,  was  born  in  1592,  Having  early  lost 
hif<  father,  his  education  was  conducted  by  Lsdy 
Villiers.  and,  though  be  waa  natumtly  inti  iHgeiit 
and  of  f]uick  p^rts^  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
graces  of  manner  and  the  lighter  accomplishmenis 
which  ornament  a  gentleman,  than  the  solid 
learning  and  virtuous  precepts  which  form  a  great 
and  gfiod  man*  At  the  age  of  eighteen  be  travel- 
led to  France,  and,  having  passed  three  yeare  in 
the  completion  of  his  studieit,  he  returned  to  the 
seat  of  his  foreraihers,  in  I^icestershirt^,  where 
he  conceived  an  intention  of  settling  himself  in 
marriage ;  but,  having  joumey%>d  to  London,  and 
consulted  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  that  gentleman, 
charmed  by  his  personal  beauty  and  gmceful  de- 
portment, advised  him  to  Telintjuish  his  intention, 
and  try  his  fortune  at  court,  Shrewd  advice, 
which  he,  without  a  sigh,  oheywi.  He  sacrifice<i 
his  affpctinns  at  the  lirst  temptation  of  ambition. 

The  king  hnd  grttdually  withdrawn  his  favou. 
from  SomerKct.  equally  displeased  by  the  haugh^ 
liness  of  his  mannere,  and  by  an  increasiBfir  gloomt 
that  obscured  all  those  lighter  qualities  which  bad 
formerly  contributed  to  his  amusement^  a  gl 00114 
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soon  after  fatally  explained.  Althongfa  power- 
fully attracted  by  the  elegance  and  gayety  of  Vil- 
liera,  yet  James  had  been  ao  harassed  by  com- 
plaints of  faTouritisni,  that  he  woald  not  bestow 
any  appointment  upon  him,  until  solicited  by  the 
queen  and  some  of  the  grayest  of  his  councillors. 
In  1613  Villiers  was  taken  into  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  honours. 
He  was  nominated  cupbearer,  received  several 
lucrative  appointments;  the  successive  honours 
of  knighthood,  of  a  barony,  an  earldom,  a  mar- 
quisite,  and  was  finally  created  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

From  the  paternal  character  of  Bacon's  protec- 
tion of  the  new  favourite,  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  early  sought  his  assistance  and  advice ;  as  a 
friendship  was  formed  between  them,  which  con- 
tinued with  scarcely  any  interruption  till  the 
death,  and,  indeed,  after  the  death  of  Bacon :  ^  a 
friendship  which  was  always  marked  by  a  series 
of  the  wisest  and  best  counsels,  and  was  never 
checked  by  the  increased  power  and  elevation  of 
Villiers. 

This  intimacy  between  an  experienced  states- 
man and  a  rising  favourite  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  some  jealousy,  but  it  ought  to  have  been 
remembered  that  there  was  never  any  intimacy 
between  Bacon  and  Somerset.  In  the  whole  of  his 
voluminous  correspondence,  there  is  not  one  letter 
of  solicitation  or  compliment  to  that  powerful 
favourite,  or  any  vsdn  attempt  to  divert  him  from 
his  own  gratifications  to  the  advancement  of  the 
public  good  ;  but  in  Villiers  he  thought  he  saw  a 
better  nature,  capable  of  such  culture,  as  to  be 
fruitful  in  good  works.  Whatever  the  motives 
were  in  which  this  union  originated,  the  records 
extant  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  cemented  are 
honourable  to  both.  In  the  courtesy  and  docility 
of  Villiere,  Bacon  did  not  foresee  the  rapacity 
that  was  to  end  in  his  own  disgrace,  and  in  the 
violent  death  of  the  favourite. 

About  this  period,  Sir  George  Villiere,  pereon- 
ally  and  by  letter,  importuned  his  friend  to  com- 
municate his  sentiments  respecting  the  conduct 
which,  thus  favoured  by  the  king,  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  observe;  and,  considering  these 
requests  as  commands.  Bacon  wrote  a  letter  of 
advice  to  Villiere,  such  as  is  not  usually  given  in 
courts,  but  of  a  strain  equally  free  and  friendly, 
calculated  to  make  the  pereon  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  both  good  and  great,  and  equally  ho- 
nourable to  the  giver  and  the  receiver:  advice 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  prosperity 
in  life.  It  is  an  essay  on  the  following  sub- 
je  ts: 

I.  Mattere  that  concern  religion,  and  the  chureh 
and  churehmen. 

S.  Mattere  concerning  justice,  and  the  laws, 
and  the  professore  thereof. 

>  See  Bacon*!  wUl. 


3.  Couiicillora,  and  the  council  table,  and  ths 
offices  and  officera  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  Foreign  negotiations  and  embassies. 

5.  Peace  and  war,  both  foreign  and  civil,  and  in 
that  the  navy  and  forts,  and  what  belongs  to  them. 

6.  Trade  at  home  and  abroad. 

7.  Colonies,  or  foreign  plantations. 

8.  The  court  and  curiality. 

Each  of  these  subjects  he  explains,  with  a  mi- 
nuteness scarcely  to  be  conceived,  except  by  the 
admirere  of  his  works,  who  well  know  his  ex- 
tensive and  minute  survey  of  every  subject  to 
which  he  directed  his  attention. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  was  poisoned  in  the  Tower  by  one 
Weston,  of  which  crime  he  was  convicted,  received 
sentence  of  death,  and  was  executed.  In  the 
progress  of  the  trial  suspicions  having  been  excited 
against  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  as 
having  been  deeply  concerned  in  this  barbarous 
act;  their  injudicious  friends,  by  endeavouring 
to  circulate  a  report  that  these  suspicions  were 
but  an  artifice  to  ruin  that  nobleman,  the  King 
commanded  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  in 
the  Star  Chamber  Mr.  Lumsden,  a  gentleman  of 
good  family  in  Scotland,  Sir  John  Hollis,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Clare,  and  Sir  John  Wentworth, 
who  were  convicted  and  severely  punished.  The 
speech  of  Bacon  upon  this  trial  is  fortunately 
preserved. 

Shortly  afler  this  investigation,  so  many  cir- 
cumstances transpired,  all  tending  to  implicate 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  and  so  great 
an  excitement  prevailed  through  the  whole  coun- 
try, that  the  king  determined  to  bring  these 
great  ofiendere  to  trial;  a  resolution  which  he 
could  not  have  formed  without  the  most  painful 
struggle  between  his  duty  to  the  public  and  his 
anxiety  to  protect  his  fallen  favourite.  His  sense 
of  duty  as  the  dispenser  of  justice  prevailed. 
Previous  to  the  trial,  which  took  place  May,  1616, 
the  same  course  of  private  consultation  with  the 
judges  was  pureued,  and  the  king  caused  it  to  b 
privately  intimated  to  Somerset,  that  it  would  be 
his  own  fault  if  favour  was  not  extended  to  him : 
favour  which  was  encouraged  by  Bacon,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  king,  in  which  he  says,  »*  The  great 
downfall  of  so  great  pereons  carrieth  in  itself  a 
heavy  judgment,  and  a  kind  of  civil  death,  al- 
though their  lives  should  not  be  taken.  All  which 
may  satisfy  honour  for  sparing  their  lives.*^ 

In  his  speech  upon  the  trial,  Bacon  gave  a 
clear  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy against  Overbury,  describing  the  various 
practices  against  his  life ;  but  though  he  fully  and 
fairly  executed  his  duty  as  attorney-general,  it 
was  without  malice  or  harehness,  availing  him- 
self of  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  never  lost 
sight,  to  recommend  mercy;  and  though  the 
friends  of  the  new  favouiite  were  supposed  to  have 
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bee  El  deeply  interested  in  the  downfall  of  Somerset, 
ind  aecased  of  secretly  working  his  ruin,  Eaeon 
irained  great  honour  in  the  opinions  of  all  men,  by 
hia  impartial  yet  merciful  treatment  of  a  man  whom 
in  his  prosperity  he  had  shunned  and  despised. 

Harlj  in  this  year,  (1615,  ML  55t)  a  dmpute 
M'hicih  occasioned  considerable  agitation f  arose 
bet«'een  the  Court  of  Chancery  aod  the  Court  of 
King^s  Bench,  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
chancellor  after  j  udgmenl  given  in  courts  of  law. 
Upon  this  dispute,  heightened  by  the  warmth  and 
haughtiness  of  Sir  Edward  Coke^  and  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  the  chancellor  at  the  time  when 
Coke  promoted  the  inquiry,  the  king  and  ViUiers 
conferred  witJi  fiaeon,  to  whom  and  other  emi* 
nei>t  members  of  the  profession,  the  matter  was 
referred t  and  upon  their  report,  the  king  in  person 
pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, with  some  strong  ohservations  upon  the 
conduct  of  Coke. 

Pending  this  inTeitigation,  (1616,  Mu  56,) 
VillierSi  it  seems,  communicated  to  Bacon  the 
king's  intention  either  to  mdmit  him  a  member  of 
the  privy  council,  or,  upon  the  death  or  resignation 
of  the  chancellor,  to  intrust  him  with  the  great 
^eal,  a  trusl  lo  which  he  was  certain  of  the  chan- 
cellor's recommendation. 

Having  thus  discharged  the  duties  of  solicitor 
nnd  attorn ey-geneT*il,  with  much  credit  to  himself 
md  advantage  to  the  commuiiiiy,  hp,  early  in  the 
year  1616-16,  expressed  to  Villiers  his  wish  to  bo 
fidmitted  a  member  of  the  privy  council^  from  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  of  service  *Mn  times  which 
did  never  more  require  a  kiug^s  attorney  to  be 
well  armed,  and  to  wear  a  gauntlet  and  not  a 
glove."  In  consetiuenee  of  this  communication, 
the  king,  on  the  3d  of  June,  gave  him  the  option 
either  to  he  made  privy  councillor,  or  the  asaur- 
i^nee  of  iucceeding  the  chancellor.  Bacon,  for 
reasons  which  he  has  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Villiers,  preferred  being  sworn  privy  councillor; 

"  Sir,  the  king  giveth  me  a  noble  choice,  and 
you  are  the  man  my  heart  ever  told  me  you  were. 
Ambition  would  draw  me  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
choice ;  but  in  respect  of  my  hearty  wishes  that 
my  lord  chancellor  may  live  long,  and  the  small 
hopes  I  have  that  1  shall  live  long  myself,  atjd, 
;ibove  all,  because  I  see  his  maji'Sty^s  service 
daily  and  instantly  bteedeth;  towards  which  I 
persuade  myself  (vainly,  perhaps,  but  yet  in  mine 
own  thoughts  firmly  and  constantly)  thiit  I  shatl 
give,  when  I  am  of  the  table,  some  effectual  fur- 
theraflce,  (as  a  poor  thread  of  the  labyrinth,  which 
Itath  no  other  virtue  but  a  united  continuance, 
without  interruption  or  distraction,)  I  do  accept  of 
the  lormer,  to  he  councillor  for  the  present^  and  to 
give  over  pleading  at  the  bar ;  let  the  other  mat- 
ter rest  upon  my  proof  and  hia  majesty  *8  pleasure, 
4ti4  the  accidents  of  time.     For,  to  speak  plainlyt 

«ro<ild  be  loath  that  my   lord  chancellor,  to 


whom  X  owe  most  after  the  king  and  yourself, 
should  be  locked  to  his  successor  for  any  ad- 
vancement or  gracing  of  me.  So  I  ever  remain 
your  true  and  most  devoted  and  obliged  aerrant. 
-^d  June,  1616.'* 

He  w*as  accordingly  sworn  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  took  his  seat  at  the  board  on  t^ie  0tli  of 
June ;  it  having  been  previously  agreed  that,  though 
in  general  he  should  cease  to  plead  as  an  advocate, 
his  permission  to  give  counsel  in  causes  should 
continue,  and  that  if  any  urgent  and  weighty 
matter  should  arise^  that  he  might,  with  the  king^s 
permission,  be  allowed  to  plead.  Upon  this  unu- 
sual honour  he  was  immediately  congr.itulated  by 
the  univeraity  of  Cambridge. 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  this  philosopher, 
who,  during  the  three  yeart  in  which  period  he 
was  attorney- general,  conducted  himself  with 
such  prudent  moderation  in  so  many  perplexed, 
and  difficult  cases,  and  with  such  evenness  and 
integrity,  that  his  conduct  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, nor  has  malice  dared  to  utter  of  him  th. 
least  calumny^ 

He  now  approached  his  last  act  as  attorney* 
general,  which  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  first, 
his  prosecution  of  Mr,  Mark  ham  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, for  sending  a  challenge  to  Lord  B^rcy. 

On  the  3d  of  Ma^h,  1616-17,  Lord  Braekley, 
then  lord  chancellor,  being  worn  out  with  age  and 
iniifmitiea,  resigned  the  gri^at  seal,  and  escaped, 
for  a  short  interval,  from  the  troubles  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  over  which  he  hud  presided  for 
thirteen  years,  amidst  the  disputes  between  this 
high  tribunal  and  the  courts  of  common  law,  and 
the  pressure  of  business,  which  had  so  increaied 
as  to  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  any  indi** 
vidual  to  control. 

On  the  7th  of  tjje  same  month,  the  seals  were 
delivered  by  the  king  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  with 
four  admonitions :  ^Vii,  To  contain  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  wilhiix  its  true  and  due  limits,  witlmut 
swelling  or  exeesf  *  Sceondi^^  Not  to  put  the  greit 
seal  to  letters  patent,  as  a  matter  of  course  to  follow 
afior  precedent  warrants.  Third f if ^  To  retrench 
all  unnecessary  delays,  that  the  subject  might  Hod 
that  he  did  enjoy  the  same  remedy  against  the 
fainting  of  the  soul  and  the  consumption  of  the 
estate,  which  was  speedy  justice.  **  Bis  dat,  qui 
cito  dat.""*  JJwWA/^t That  justice  might  pass  with 
as  easy  charge  as  might  be ;  and  that  those  same 
brambles,  that  grow  about  justice,  of  needless 
ehnrge  and  expense^  and  all  manner  of  exaetionSt 
might  be  rooti^d  out  so  far  as  might  be. 

Thus  was  Francis  Bacon,  then  in  the  fifty- 
seven  ih  year  of  his  age,  created  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England. 

In  the  joy  of  rccetit  possession  he  Instantly 
wrote  to  his  friend  and  patron,  the  Earl  of  Buck* 
ingham,  with  a  pen  overflowing  with  the  expres* 
sion  of  his  gratitude^ 
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Mj  dauMt  Lord, — ^It  is  both  in  caret  and 
idndaeaaY  that  tmaU  ones  float  up  to  the  tongue 
•nd  great  onee  sink  down  into  the  heart  in  silence. 
Therefore  I  coold  speak  little  to  your  lordship 
to-daj«  neither  had  I  fit  time.  Bat  I  most  profess 
tiias  much,  that  in  this  day^s  work  you  are  the 
troast  and  perfectest  mirror  and  example  of  firm 
•nd  generoos  friendship  that  erer  was  in  court. 
And  I  shall  coont  erery  day  lost,  wherein  I  shall 
not  either  stody  your  well  doing  in  thought,  or  do 
your  name  honour  in  speech,  or  perform  you  ser- 
Tiee  in  deed.  Good  my  lord,  account  and  ac- 
eept  me  your  most  bounden  and  devoted  friend 
and  serrant  of  all  men  liring, 

Fa.  Bacon,  C.S. 
Mmrch  7,  1616.17. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  human  delight;  such  the 
nature  of  human  foresight ! 

As  he  must  have  known,  what  he  has  so  beau- 
tifully taught,  that  a  man  of  genius  can  seldom 
be  permanently  influenced  by  worldly  distinc- 
tion; as  he  well  knew  that  his  own  happiness 
and  utility  consisted  not  in  action  but  in  contem- 
plation; as  he  had  published  his  opinion  that 
*«men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants;  ser- 
Tants  of  the  sovereigrn  or  state,  servants  of  fame, 
and  servants  of  business ;  so  as  they  have  no  free- 
dom, neither  in  their  person,  nor  in  their  actions, 
nor  in  their  times,'*  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
urged  to  this  and  to  every  other  step  on  the  road 
to  aggrandizement,  either  by  the  importunities 
of  his  family,  or  by  his  favourite  opinion,  that 
•«  knowledge  is  never  so  dignified  and  exalted  as 
when  contemplation  and  action  are  nearly  and 
strongly  conjoined  together:  a  conjunction  like 
unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the 
planet  of  rest  and  contemplation,  and  Jupiter, 
the  planet  of  civil  society  and  action.*' 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  ancient  magi- 
cians, that  they  could  see  clearly  all  which  was 
to  befall  others,  but  that  of  their  own  future  life 
they  could  discern  nothing.  It  might  be  a  curi- 
ous speculation  for  any  admirer  of  the  works  of 
this  great  man,  to  collect  the  oracles  he  would 
have  delivered  to  warn  any  other  philosopher  of 
the  probable  danger  and  certain  infelicity  of  ac- 
cepting such  an  office  in  such  times. 

To  the  hope  of  wealth  he  would  have  said, 
"  it  diverts  and  interrupts  the  prosecution  and  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  like  unto  the  golden 
ball  thrown  before  Atalanta,  which,  while  she 
goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to  take  it  up,  the  race  is 
hindered. 

**  I>eclinat  enrsiu  aaramq.  volubile  tollit." 

To  the  importunities  of  friends  he  woold  have 
answered  by  his  favourite  maxim,  <«  You  do  not 
duly  estimate  the  value  of  pleasures ;  for  if  you 
observe  well,  you  shall  find  the  logical  part  of 
some  men's  minds  good,  but  the  mathematical 

Vol.  I.— (9^ 


part  nothing  worth :  that  Is,  they  can  judge  well 
of  the  mode  of  attaining  the  end,  but  ill  of  the 
value  of  the  end  itself." 

He  would  have  warned  ambition  that  ••the 
seeled  dove  mounts  and  mounts  because  he  is 
unable  to  look  about  him." 

To  the  supposition  ••  that  woridly  power  is  the 
means  to  do  good,"  he  would  have  said,  ••  A  man 
who  spends  his  life  in  an  impartial  search  after 
truth,  is  a  better  friend  to  mankind  than  any  states- 
man or  hero,  whose  merits  are  commonly  con- 
fined within  the  circle  of  an  age  or  a  nation,  and 
are  not  unlike  seasonable  and  favouring  showers, 
which,  though  they  be  profitable  and  desirable, 
yet  serve  for  that  season  only  wherein  they  fall, 
and  for  a  latitude  of  ground  which  they  water ; 
but  the  benefices  of  the  philosopher,  like  the 
influences  of  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  are 
for  time  permanent,  for  place  universal:  those 
again  are  commonly  mixed  with  strife  and  per- 
turbation ;  but  these  have  the  true  character  of 
divine  presence,  and  come  in  aura  km  without 
noise  or  agitation." 

The  flattering  illusion  of  good  to  result  from 
the  union  of  contemplation  and  action,  would  have 
been  dissipated  by  the  admonition,  that  the  life 
and  faculties  of  man  are  so  short  and  limited  that 
this  union  has  always  failed,  and  must  be  injuri- 
ous both  to  the  politician  and  to  the  philosopher. 
To  the  poHtieian^  as,  from  variety  of  speculation, 
he  would  neither  be  prompt  in  action  nor  consist- 
ent in  general  conduct;  and  as,  from  meditating 
upon  Uie  universal  frame  of  nature,  he  would 
have  little  disposition  to  confine  his  views  to  the 
circle  where  his  usefulness  might  be  most  bene- 
ficial. To  the  philoaopher^  as  powers  intended  to 
enlarge  the  province  of  knowledge,  and  enlighten 
distant  ages,  would  be  wasted  upon  subjects  of 
mere  temporary  interest,  debates  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  mechanism  of  state  business.  That 
Bacon  should  have  been  doomed  to  such  occupa- 
tions, that  he,  who  stood  the  lofty  beacon  of 
science,  evermore  guiding  the  exploring  scholar  in 
voyages  of  discovery  to  improve  and  bless  man- 
kind, should  voluntarily  have  descended  to  the 
shifting  quicksands  of  politics,  is  a  theme  for 
wonder  and  pity.  He  could  have  pointed  out 
to  another  the  shoals,  the  sunken  rocks,  and  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  current ;  but  he  adven- 
tured,— and  little  minds  can  now  point  out  where 
he  was  lost,  and  where  the  waters  went  over  his 
soul. 

Much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  should 
have  accepted  this  office,  the  loss  to  science 
seems,  in  some  sort,  to  have  been  compensated 
by  his  entire  devotion  to  his  professional  and 
political  duties:  duties  for  which  he  possessed 
unrivalled  powers. 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  the  biographer  of 
Bacon's  successor,  that  «<  the  chancellorship  of 
England  is  not  a  chariot  for  every  scholar  to  gH 
(r8) 
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dp  aivl  ride  in.  Saving  this  one,  perhaps  it  would 
take  a  long  day  to  find  another.  Our  laws  are 
the  wisdom  of  many  ages,  consisting  of  a  worid 
of  customs,  maxims,  intricate  decisions,  which 
are  responsa  prudenium,  TuUy  could  never  hare 
hoasted,  if  he  had  lired  amongst  us.  Si  mtAt  «e- 
kementer  oceupato  stomachum  moverirU^  triduo  me 
juriteofmiUum  proJUebor.  He  is  altogether  de- 
ceived, that  thinks  he  is  fit  for  the  exercise  of  our 
judicature,  because  he  is  a  great  rabbi  in  some 
academical  authors;  for  this  hath  little  or  no 
copulation  with  our  encyclopedia  of  arts  and 
sciences.  Quintilian  might  judge  right  upon  the 
branches  of  oratory  and  philosophy,  Omnet  diset' 
pUnoi  inter  ae  eonjunetionem  rerumf  eteommunionem 
habsre.  But  our  law  is  a  plant  that  grew  alone, 
and  is  not  entwined  into  the  hedge  of  other  pro- 
fessions; yet  the  small  insight  that  some  have 
into  deep  matters,  cause  them  to  think  that  it  is 
no  insuperable  task  for  an  unexpert  man  to  be  the 
chief  arbiter  in  a  court  of  equity.  Bring  reason 
and  conscience  with  you,  the  good  stock  of  na- 
ture, and  the  thing  is  done.  JEquiku  opiimo 
euique  notissima  es/,  is  a  trivial  saying,  a  very 
good  man  cannot  be  ignorant  of  equity ;  and  who 
knows  not  that  extreme  right  is  extreme  injury  ? 
But  they  that  look  no  further  than  so,  are  short- 
sighted :  for  there  is  no  strain  of  wisdom  more 
sublime,  than  upon  all  complaints  to  measure  the 
just  distance  between  law  and  equity ;  because 
in  this  htgrh  place,  it  is  not  equity  at  lust  and 
pleasure  that  is  moved  for,  but  equity  according  to 
decrees  and  precedents  foregoing,  as  the  dew- 
beaters  have  trod  the  way  for  those  that  come 
afVer  them.*' 

Of  Bacon's  fitness  for  this  office,  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  by  a  consideration  of  the  four 
principal  qualifications  of  a  chancellor,  as 

A  Lawyer, 

A  Judge, 

A  Statesman, 

And  the  Patron  of  Preferment. 

As  a  Lawyer  he  had  for  a  series  of  years  been 
engaged  in  professional  life.  He  had  been  so- 
licitor and  attorney-general ;  had  published  upon 
dii!^erent  parts  of  the  law ;  had  deeply  meditated 
upon  the  principles  of  equity,  and  had  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  assist  in  improve- 
ment of  the  law,  in  obedience  to  his  favourite 
maxim,  «*  that  every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profes- 
sion, from  the  which,  as  men  do  of  course  seek 
countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to 
endeavour  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a 
help  and  ornament.'' 

As  a  Judge,  he,  from  his  infancy,  had  seen  the 
diffeient  modes  in  which  judicial  duties  were 
dis';harged,  had  meditated  deeply  and  published 
his  opinions  upon  the  perfection  of  these  duties 
«*to  the  suitors,  to  the  advocates,  to  the  officers  of 
Jntttee  underneath  them,  and  to  the  sovereign 


or  state  above  them:*'  and  in  his  addresses  to 
the  judges  upon  their  appointment  or  promotion, 
he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  explain 
them. 

As  a  Statesman,  we  have  seen  that  he  wa» 
cradled  in  politics ;  that  his  works  abound  with 
notices  of  his  political  exertions ;  that  his  advice 
to  Sir  George  Villiers  is  an  essay  upon  all  the 
various  duties  of  a  statesman,  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion, justice,  the  council  table,  foreign  negotia- 
tions, peace  and  war,  trade,  the  colonies,  and  the 
court;  and  of  his  parliamentary  eloquence  his 
friend  Ben  Jonson  says,  ''There  happened  in  my 
time  one  n6ble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity 
in  his  ''speaking ;  his  language,  where  he  could 
spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious. 
No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly, 
more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less 
idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of 
his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His 
hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him 
without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke, 
and  had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  de- 
votion. No  man  had  their  affections  more  i.i 
his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him 
was  lest  he  should  make  an  end." 

As  a  Patron,  he  considered  preferment  a  sacred 
trust,  to  preserve  and  promote  high  feeling,  en- 
courage merit,  and  counteract  the  tendency  of 
learning  to  dispose  men  to  leisure  and  private- 
ness. 

In  his  advice  to  Villiers,  as  to  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  he  says,  •<  You  will  be  ofYen  so- 
licited, and  perhaps  importuned  to  prefer  scholars 
to  church  livings ;  you  may  further  your  friends 
in  that  way,  «ca;teris  paribus ;'  otherwise  remem- 
ber, I  pray,  that  these  are  not  places  merely  of 
favour ;  the  charge  of  souls  lies  upon  them,  the 
greatest  account  whereof  will  be  required  at  their 
own  hands ;  but  they  will  share  deeply  in  their 
faults  who  are  the  instruments  of  their  prefer- 
ment." 

A  few  weeks  af^r  he  was  appointed  lord 
keeper,  he  thus  writes  to  a  clergyman  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge:  '^  Af^r  my  hearty  com- 
mendations, I  have  heard  of  you,  as  a  man  well 
deserving,  and  of  able  gifls  to  become  profitable  in 
the  church ;  and  there  being  fallen  within  my  gift 
the  rectory  of  Frome  St.  Quintin,  with  the  chapel 
of  Evershot,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  seems  to  be  a 
thing  of  good  value,  eighteen  pounds  in  the  king's 
books,  and  in  a  good  country,  I  have  thought  good 
to  make  offer  of  it  to  you :  the  rather  for  that  you 
are  of  Trinity  College,  whereof  myself  was  some 
time :  and  my  purpose  is  to  make  choice  of  men 
rather  by  care  and  inquiry,  than  by  their  own 
suits  and  commendatory  letters.  So  I  bid  jou 
farewell. 

From  your  loving  friend. 

Fa.  BACoir,  0.  S.*» 

Prom  DoTMt  noote,  33d  Aprl.  I01T 
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Upon  sending  to  Buckingham  his  patent  for 
creating  him  a  viscount,  he  says,  <«  I  recommend 
unto  yon  principally,  that  which  I  think  was 
nerer  done  since  I  was  bom,  and  which,  because 
it  is  not  done,  hath  bred  almost  a  wilderness  and 
solitude  in  the  king's  senrice;  which  is,  that  you 
countenance,  and  encourage,  and  advance  able 
men,  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and  professions.  For 
in  the  time  of  the  Cecils,  the  father  and  the  son, 
able  men  were  by  design  and  of  purpose  sup- 
pressed ;  and  though  of  late  choice  goeth  better, 
both  in  church  and  commonwealth,  yet  money 
and  time-serving,  and  cunning  canvasses  and  im- 
portunity prevaileth  too  much.  And  in  places 
of  moment,  rather  make  able  and  honeit  men 
yours,  than  advance  those  that  are  otherwise,  be- 
cause tbey  are  yours.'' 

And  in  his  appointment  of  judges,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  was  influenced  only  by  an  anxiety 
to  select  the  greatest  ability  and  integrity, «« sci- 
ence and  conscience,"  for  these  important  trusts. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  there  was  not  any 
merit  peculiar  to  Bacon.  It  was  the  common 
sympathy  for  intellect,  which,  from  consciousness 
of  the  imbecility  and  wretchedness  attendant  upon 
ignorance,  uses  power  to  promote  merit  and  re- 
lieve wrongs.  It  passes  by  the  particular  infirmi- 
ties of  those  who  contribute  any  thing  to  the 
advancement  of  general  learning,  judging  it 
fitter  that  men  of  abilities  should  jointly  engage 
against  ignorance  and  barbarism.  This  had 
many  years  before  his  promotion  been  stated 
by  Bacon  t  '« Neither  can  this  point  otherwise 
be;  for  learning  endueth  men's  minds  with  a 
true  sense  of  the  frailty  of  their  persons,  the 
casualty  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of  their 
soul  and  vocation :  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  esteem  that  any  greatness  of  their  own 
fortune  can  be  a  true  or  worthy  end  of  their  being 
and  ordainment;  whereas  the  corrupter  sort  of 
mere  politicians,  that  have  not  their  thoughts 
established  by  learning  in  the  love  and  apprehen- 
sion of  duty,  nor  ever  look  abroad  into  universal- 
ity, do  refer  all  things  to  themselves,  and  thrust 
themselves  into  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  if  all 
lines  should  meet  in  them  and  their  fortunes; 
never  caring,  in  all  tempests,  what  becomes  of 
the  ship  of  state,  so  they  may  save  themselves  in 
the  cockboat  of  their  own  fortune." 

This  truth,  necessarily  attendant  upon  all 
knowledgre,  is  not  excluded  from  judicial  know- 
ledge. It  has  influenced  all  intelligent  judges : 
Sir  Thomas  More;  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hopital; 
Lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  has  been  compared ; 
D'Aguesseau ;  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale.  Bacon's  favourite  maxim  therefore 
was,  *'  Detur  digniori :  qui  beneficium  digno  dat 
omnes  obligat;"  and  in  bin  prayer,  worthy  of  a 
chancellor,  he  daily  said,  ''This  vine,  which  my 
right-hand  hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever 


prayed  unto  thee  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches 
to  the  seas  and  to  the  floods." 

Whatever  were  Sir  Francis's  gratifications, 
attendant  upon  the  dignity  of  this  promotion,  in 
direct  pecuniary  profit  he  sustained  great  loss :  as 
he  relinquished  his  office  of  attorney-general, 
worth  at  least  JS6000  a  year,  his  chancellorship 
to  the  prince,  and  his  post  of  Registrar  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  worth  about  JSI6OO  a  year,  whilst 
the  direct  profits  of  the  great  seal  were  only 
J^918,  15«.  Of  the  amount  of  the  indirect  profits 
from  fees  and  presents  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  form  a  correct  estimate.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  considerable,  as,  according  to  the  ori- 
ental customs  of  the  times,  statesmen  were  then 
seldom  approached  by  a  suitor  without  some  ac- 
ceptable offering. 

The  new  year's  gifts,  regularly  presented  to 
the  king,  were  of  immense  value,  and  were  given 
by  the  great  officers  of  state,  peers  and  peeresses^ 
the  bishops,  knights,  and  their  ladies,  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen,  and  even  from  the  tradesmen, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  household.  These  pre- 
sents were  chiefly  in  money,  but  sometimes  va- 
ried by  the  taste  of  the  donors.  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  gave  to  the  queen  "  one  pettycoat  of  white 
sattin,  embrodered  all  over  like  feathers  and  bil- 
lets, with  three  broad  borders,  fair  embrodered 
with  snakes  and  fruitage, '  emblems  of  wisdom 
and  bounty ;'  "  exhibiting,  even  at  that  day, 
a  fancy  delighting  in  splendour  and  allegory; 
and  so  general  was  the  practice,  that  when  Bacon 
applied  to  the  queen  to  be  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  his  application  was  accompanied  by  the 
present  of  a  jewel. 

This  custom  of  making  presents  to  persons  in 
power  was  not  confined  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
but  extended  to  statesmen.  They  were  made,  as 
of  course,  to  Lord  Salisbury,  to  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  to  all  persons  in  office,  and  made  by  the  most 
virtuous  members  of  the  community.  The  same 
custom  extended  to  the  chancellor,  and  to  the 
judges.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the 
practice  existed.  In  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
More-,  when  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  wan- 
ing, presents  were,  without  any  ofience,  offered  to 
that  righteous  man ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
biographer  of  Sir  Augustine  Nicholls,  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  as  an 
instance  of  his  virtue,  that  "  he  had  exemplary 
integrity,  even  to  the  rejection  of  gratuities  after 
judgment  given,  and  a  charge  to  his  followers  th  U 
they  came  to  their  places  clear-handed,  and  ihht 
they  should  not  meddle  with  any  mouons  to  him, 
that  he  might  be  secured  from  all  appearance  of 
corruption." 

This  custom,  which,  more  or  less,  seems  to 
have  prevailed  at  all  times  in  nations  approaching 
civilization,  was,  about  the  year  1560,  partially 
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td>oIi8faed  in  France  b^  tbe  exertions  of  rH^ital, 
which  abolition  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  fiutler,  in 
his  life  of  the  chancellor : 

«« Another  reformation  in  the  adrainistratton  of 
Justice,  which  rH6pita)  wished  to  effect,  was  the 
abolition  of  the  Apices,  or  presents  made,  on  some 
occasions,  by  the  parties  in  a  cause  to  the  judges 
by  whom  it  was  tried. 

"  A  passage  in  Homer,  where  he  describes  a 
compartment  in  the  shield  of  Achilles,  in  which 
two  talents  of  gold  were  placed  between  two 
judges,  as  the  reward  of  the  best  speaker,  is  ge- 
nerally cited  to  prove  that,  even  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  judges  were  paid  for  their  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

'*  Plutareh  mentions,  that,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles,  the  Athenian  magistrates  were  first 
authorized  to  require  a  remuneration  from  the 
suitors  of  their  courts.  In  ancient  Rome,  the 
magistrates  were  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  but 
Justinian  allowed  some  magistrates  of  an  inferior 
description  to  receire  presents,  which  he  limited 
to  a  certain  amount,  from  the  suitors  before  them. 

*«  Montesquieu  obserres,  that,  <  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  feudal  law,  when  legal  proceedings  were 
short  and  simple,  the  lord  defrayed  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  court. 
In  proportion  as  society  became  refined,  a  more 
complex  administration  of  justice  became  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  was  considered  that  not  only  the 
party  who  was  cast  should,  on  account  of  his 
having  instituted  a  bad  cause,  but  that  the  suc- 
cessful party  should,  on  account  of  the  benefit 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  the  expenses 
attending  them ;  and  that  the  public,  on  account 
of  the  general  benefit  which  it  derived  from  the 
administration  of  justice,  should  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency.' 

**  To  secure  to  the  judges  the  proportion  which 
the  suitors  were  to  contribute  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  justice,  it  was  provided,  by  an  ordon- 
nance  of  St.  Louis,  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  suit,  each  party  should  deposit  in  court  the 
amount  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  property  in  dis- 
pute :  that  the  tenth  deposited  by  the  unsuccess- 
ful party  should  be  paid  over  to  tbe  judges  on  their 
passing  sentence ;  and  that  the  tenth  of  the  sue- 
isessful  party  should  then  be  returned  to  him. 
This  was  varied  by  subsequent  ordonnances.  In- 
sensibly it  became  a  custom  for  the  successful  party 
to  wait  on  the  Judges,  afVer  sentence  was  passed, 
and,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  attention  to 
the  cause,  to  present  them  with  a  box  of  sweet- 
meats, which  was  then  called  eptees,  or  spices. 
By  degrees,  this  custom  became  a  legal  perquisite 
of  the  judges;  and  it  was  converted  into  a  pre- 
fient  of  money,  and  required  by  the  judges  before 
the  cause  came  to  hearing:  Non  deKhtrdur 
donee  whentwr  tpeeitij  say  some  of  the  ancient 
Tigiste^  of  the  parliamento  of  France.     That 


practice  was  afterwards  abolished ;  the  amount  of 
the  ^ices  was  regulated;  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  taking  of  them  was  absolutely  forbidden. 
Speaking  generally,  they  were  not  payable  till 
final  judgment ;  and  if  the  matter  were  not  heard 
in  court,  but  referred  to  a  judge  for  him  to  hear, 
and  report  to  the  court  upon  it,  he  was  entitled  to 
a  proportion  only  of  the  Apices,  and  the  other 
judges  were  entitled  to  no  part  of  them.  Those 
among  tiie  magistrates  who  were  most  punctual 
and  diligent  in  their  attendance  in  court,  and  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  had  most  causes  referred 
to  them,  and  were  therefore  richest  in  ^ices ;  but 
the  superior  amount  of  them,  however  it  might 
prove  their  superior  exertions,  added  little  to  their 
fortune,  as  it  did  not  often  exceed  JS50,  and  never 
jSlOO  a  year.  The  judges  had  some  other  perqui- 
sites, and  also  some  remuneration  from  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  whole  of  the  perquisites  and  remune- 
ration of  any  judge,  except  those  of  the  presidents, 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  epices.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  parliament  had  a  higher  remuneration ; 
but  the  price  which  they  paid  for  their  offices  was 
proportionably  higher,  and  the  whole  amount 
received  by  a  judge  for  his  epices,  perquisites, 
and  other  remunerations,  fell  short  of  the  interest 
of  the  money  which  he  paid  for  the  charge ;  so 
that  it  is  generally  true,  that  the  French  judges 
administered  justice  not  only  without  salary,  but 
even  with  some  pecuniary  loss.  Their  real  re- 
muneration was  the  rank  and  consideration  which 
their  office  gave  them  in  society,  and  the  respect 
and  regard  of  their  fellow-citizens.  How  well 
does  this  illustrate  Montesquieu's  aphorism,  that 
the  principle  of  the  French  monarchy  was  honour ! 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  world  has  not  pro* 
duced  a  more  learned,  enlightened,  or  honourable 
order  in  society,  than  the  French  magistracy. 

«« Englishmen  are  much  scandalized,  when  they 
are  informed  that  the  French  judges  were  per- 
sonally solicited  by  the  suitors  in  court,  theii 
families  and  protectors,  and  by  any  other  person 
whom  the  suitors  thought  likely  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  causes  in  their  favour.  But  it 
all  amounted  to  nothing: — to  all  these  solicita- 
tions the  judges  listened  with  equal  external  reve- 
rence and  internal  indifference ;  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  first  moment  when  it  could  be 
done  with  decency,  to  bow  the  parties  respectfully 
out  of  the  room :  it  was  a  corvee  on  their  time 
which  they  most  bitteriy  lamented.'* 

Bacon  had  scarcely  been  an  hour  appointed 
lord  keeper,  when  these  presents  of  gold  and  of 
furniture,  and  of  other  costly  articles,  were  show- 
ered upon  him  by  various  persons,  and,  amongst 
others,  by  the  suitors  of  the  court. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment  as  lord 
keeper,  he  waited  upon  the  late  lord  chancellor, 
to  acquit  himself  of  the  debt  of  personal  gratitude 
which  he  owed  to  that  worthy  person,  and  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  his  master's  gracious  intentiona 
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to  confer  upon  him  the  tide  oC  sn  earl,  with  a 
penHon  for  life ;  an  honour  which,  aa  lie  died  on 
the  15lh  of  the  month,  b^oie  the  completion  of 
the  anangementa,  was  tranaferred  to  hia  aon,  who 
waa  created  Karl  of  Bcidgewater  by  the  firat  pak 
tent  to  which  the  new  lord  keeper  affixed  the  aeal. 

On  the  14th  of  March  the  kinflr  quitted  Eng- 
land, to  Tiait  hb  natiTc  coontrj;  and  Sir  Franoia 
had  aeareely  been  a  week  raiaed  to  the  office  of 
lord  keeper,  when  he  waa  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  connoil,  and  intmated  with  the  management 
of  all  poblic  affiedra. 

The  king  waa  accompanied  by  Backingham, 
who,  in  hia  doable  capacity  of  prime  miniater, 
and  maaler  of  the  reyela,  aaaiated  with  equal 
readineaa  at  the  diacnaaiona  which  were  to  direct 
the  nation,  and  the  paatimea  contrived  to  amuae 
tiie  king.  Graceful  in  all  exerciaea,  and  a  fine 
dancer,  Buckingham  brought  that  diveraion  into 
gieat  reqoeat,  while  hia  aaaociatea  willingly  lent 
themaelTea  to  the  devicea  which  hia  better  taate 
diadained ;  for  Jamea  ia  aaid  to  have  loved  auch 
repreaentationa  and  diaguiaea  aa  were  witty  and 
anidden,  the  more  ridiculoua  the  more  pleaaant 

The  policy  of  the  favourite  aeema  to  be  clear. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  king^a  viait ; 
and,  in  anrrounding  hia  royal  maater  with  theae 
bnffi3onerie8,he  well  knew  that  he  ahould  diaguat 
the  better  part  of  the  Scottiah  nobility,  and  keep 
aloof  all  thoae  grave  and  wiae  councillora,  who 
could  not  recognise,  under  the  diaguiae  of  a 
maaquer,  the  learned  pupil  of  Buchanan,  and  the 
mler  of  two  Idngdoma. 

Through  the  whole  of  thia  progreaa  a  cpnatant 
oommnnication  waa  maintained  between  Buck- 
ingham and  the  lord  keeper. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  being  the  firat  day  of  term, 
the  lord  keeper  went  in  great  atate  to  Weatmin- 
•ter,  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Clerka  and  inferior  officera  in  chancery. 

2.  Studenta  in  law. 

3.  Gentlemen  aervanta  to  the  keeper,  ser- 

geanta^t-arma,  and  the  seal-bearer,  all 
on  foot. 

4.  Himself,  on  horseback,  in  a  gown  of 

purple  aatin,  between  the  treasurer  and 
the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 

5.  Earls,  barons,  and  privy  councillora. 

6.  Noblemen  of  all  ranks. 

7.  Judges,  to  whom  the  next  place  to  the 

privy  councillora  was  aaaigned. 

In  tioM  pomp  he  entered  the  hall.  How  differ- 
ent from  the  mode  in  which  hia  succeaaor  took 
hia  seat! 

Upon  the  lord  keeper'a  entranoe,  he,  in  the  pre- 
penoe  of  ao  many  honourable  witneaaea,  addreeaed 
the  bar,  atating  the  nature  of  the  charge  which 
liad  been  given  to  him  by  the  king,  when  he  waa 
iatniated  with  the  great  aeal,  and  the  modea  by 
vhieh,  nnder  the  proteetion  of  God«  it  waa  hia 


intention  to  obey  what  he  waa  pleased  to  call  hia 
majeaty'a  righteoua  commandmen  a. 

With  respect  to  the  eceett  of  jurudieiiony  or 
tumour  of  the  court,  which  waa  the  first  admoni- 
tion, the  lord  keeper  dilated  upon  all  the  cauisea 
of  exceaa,  and  concluded  with  an  aaaurance  of 
hia  temperate  nae  of  authority,  and  hia  conviction 
that  the  health  of  a  court  aa  well  aa  of  a  body 
conaiated  in  temperance. 

With  reapect  to  the  cautioua  teaMng  of  paienU^ 
which  waa  the  aecond  admonition,  the  lord  keeper 
having  stated  aix  principal  caaea  in  which  thia 
caution  waa  peculiarly  requisite,  and  to  which 
he  declared  that  hia  attention  should  be  directed, 
thus  concluded:  *«And  your  lordahipa  see  in 
thia  matter  of  the  aeal,  and  hia  majesty's  royal 
commandment  concerning  the  aame,  I  mean  to 
walk  in  the  light,  ao  that  men  may  know  where 
to  find  me ;  and  thia  publiahing  thereof  plainly, 
I  hope  will  aave  the  king  from  a  great  deal  of 
abuae,  and  me  from  a  great  deal  of  envy ;  when 
men  ahall  aee  that  no  particular  turn  or  end  leada 
me,  but  a  general  rule. 

With  reapect  to  apeedjf  jtuHee^  which  waa  the 
third  admonition,  and  upon  which,  in  hia  eaaaya 
on  *«  Delay  and  Despatch,*'  it  appeara  that  he  had 
maturely  deliberated,  he  explained  the  nature  of 
true  and  affected  deapatch ;  and,  having  divided 
delaya,  into  the  delaya  of  the  judge  and  of  the 
auitor,  he  said,  **  For  myself,  I  am  resolved  that 
my  decree  shall  come  speedily,  if  not  instantly 
after  the  hearing,  and  my  aigned  decree  speedily 
upon  my  decree  pronounced.  For  fresh  justice  is 
the  sweetest;  and  to  the  end  that  there  be  no 
delay  of  justice,  nor  any  other  meana-making  or 
labouring,  but  the  labouring  of  the  counael  at  the 
bar. 

«*  Again,  becauae  justice  is  a  aacred  thing,  and 
the  end  for  which  I  am  called  to  this  place,  and 
therefore  is  my  way  to  heaven;  and  if  it  be 
ahorter,  it  is  never  a  whit  the  worse,  I  ahall,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  aa  far  aa  God  will  give  me 
atrength,  add  the  afternoon  to  the  forenoon,  and 
aome  fourth  night  of  the  vacation  to  the  term,  for 
the  expediting  and  clearing  of  the  causes  of  the 
court;  only  the  depth  of  the  three  long  vacatioiia 
I  would  reaerve  in  aome  meaaure  free  from  busi- 
neas  of  eatate,  and  for  atudiea,  arts,  and  aciencea, 
to  which  in  my  own  nature  I  am  moat  inclined. 

•*  There  ia  another  point  of  true  expedition, 
which  reateth  much  in  myaelf,  and  that  is  in  my 
manner  of  giving  orders.  For  I  have  aeen  an 
afiEectation  of  deapatch  turn  utterly  to  delay  at 
length :  for  the  manner  of  it  ia  to  take  the  tale  out 
of  the  counsellor  at  the  bar  hia  mouth,  and  to  give 
a  cnraory  order,  nothing  tending  or  conducing  to 
the  end  of  the  busineaa.  It  makea  me  remember 
what  I  heard  one  aay  of  a  judge  that  aat  in  chat>- 
oery ;  that  he  would  make  forty  ordera  in  a  mend- 
ing out  of  the  way,  and  it  waa  out  of  the  way 
indeed ;  for  it  waa  nothing  to  the  end  of  ^  bnal- 
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■afi»% ;  find  this  is  that  which  makes  sUty,  eighty, 
»  hundred  orders  in  a  cause,  to  and  fro,  beg^eiting* 
m»e  another ;  and,  like  Penelope^ a  web,  doing  and 
undoing.  But  I  m€«an  not  to  purchase  the  praise 
uf  expeditlTe  in  that  kind;  Hut  as  one  that  hare  a 
feeli  n  g  of  m  y  d  u  ty t  and  of  th  e  case  of  oth  ers .  My 
rndeiivoar  shall  be  to  hear  patiently,  and  to  cast 
my  order  into  such  a  mould  as  may  soonett  bring* 
ihe  subject  to  the  end  of  his  journey," 

And  as  to  the  delays  of  the  suitoff  he  thus 
concluded :  *'  By  the  grace  of  God,  1  will  make 
injunctions  but  a  hard  pillow  to  sleepers ;  for  if  I 
find  that  lie  prosecutes  not  with  etTect,  he  may, 
perhaps,  when  he  is  awake,  find  not  only  his 
injunction  dissolved,  htjt  bis  cause  dismissed*" 

With  respect  to  the  last  admonition,  that  justice 
should  not  be  obstructed  by  unnecessary  BXpemty 
he  expressed  his  detemu nation  to  diminish  nil 
expense,  eaying  in  substance  what  he  had  said  m 
his  essay  on  Judicature:  "  The  place  of  justice  is 
a  hallowed  place;  and  therefore  not  only  the 
bench,  but  the  footpace,  and  preeincts,  and  pur- 
prise  thereof  ought  to  he  preserved  without  scan- 
dal and  corruption;  for,  certainly,  'grapes  (as 
the  Scripture  saith)  will  not  be  gathered  of  thorns 
^r  thistles  i*  neither  can  justice  yield  her  fruit  with 
sweetness  amongst  the  briers  and  brambles  of 
catching  and  polling  clerks  and  ministers;  which 
justifies  the  common  resemblartce  of  the  courts  of 
justice  to  the  bush,  whereuiito,  while  the  sheep 
flies  for  defence  in  weatlier,  he  is  sure  to  lose  part 
of  his  fleece*" 

He  concludes  his  address  with  some  obserra- 
tions  upon  projected  improvements  in  the  practice 
flf  the  court,  and  hts  intention  to  frume  ordinances 
for  its  better  regulation*  ^'  My  lords,"  he  added, 
»« I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  now  I  will  go  on  to 
business." 

Upon  his  retiremenl  from  the  court  he  commu- 
nicated to  Buckingham,  then  at  Edinbufgh,  an 
account  of  the  day's  proceedings,  in  a  letter,  say- 
irjg,  **  Yesterday  1  took  my  place  in  chancery, 
which  t  hold  only  from  the  king's  grace  and 
favour,  and  your  constant  friendship'  There  was 
much  ado,  and  a  great  deal  of  world*  Bui  this 
matter  of  pomp,  which  is  heaven  to  some  men,  is 
hell  to  me,  or  purgatory  at  leasU  It  is  true  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  king's  choice  was  so  generally 
approved,  and  that  I  had  so  much  interest  in  men^s 
gootl  wills  and  good  opinions,  because  it  maketh 
me  the  fitter  instrument  to  do  my  master  service, 
and  my  friend  also. 

^^  After  I  was  set  in  chancery,  I  published  bis 
majesty's  charge,  which  he  gave  me  when  he 
gnve  me  the  seal, and  what  rules  and  fesolutions  I 
had  taken  for  the  fulfilling  his  commandments. 
1  send  your  lordship  a  copy  of  thai  I  said*  Men 
Icll  me,  it  hath  done  the  king  a  great  deal  of 
litinour ;  insomuch  that  some  of  my  friends,  that 
ire  wise  men  and  no  vain  ones,  did  not  stick  to 
M^  t3  me,  that  there  was  not  these  seven  years 


such  a  preparation  for  a  parliament ;  which  was  m 
commendaiion,lcon  fess ,  pi  eased  nw  w  el  K  1  p  lay 
take  some  ^t  time  to  show  it  his  majesty,  because, 
if  I  misunderstood  him  in  any  tiling,  1  may  amend 
it,  because  I  know  his  judgment  is  higher  and 
deeper  than  mine.** 

The  approbation  of  the  king  was  immediately 
communicated  by  Buckingham* 

Before  the  king's  departure  for  Scotland  he  had 
appointed  commisaioners  for  managing  the  treaty 
of  marriage  between  the  prince  his  son  and  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  The  lord  keeper,  who  had  too 
much  wisdom  not  to  perceive  the  misfortiines 
which  would  result  from  this  union,  prudently  aiid 
honestly  advised  the  king  not  to  proceed  with  the 
treaty,  stating  the  difficulties  which  had  already 
occurred  from  a  disunited  council ;  hut  Ihe  king 
fell  into  the  snare  which  the  politic  Gondomar 
had  prepared  for  him,  and  persisted  to  negotiate 
an  alliance,  in  opposition  to  his  own  interests,  ths 
advice  of  his  ablest  cooncillors,  and  the  universal 
voice  of  his  people.  A  more  unequal  game  could 
not  be  played,  than  between  the  childish  cunning 
of  this  blundering,  obstinate,  good-humoured  king, 
and  the  diplomacy  of  the  smooth,  intellectual, 
determined  Gondomar,  graceful,  supple,  and  fatal 
as  a  serpent* 

Bacon,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  envy  which 
pursued  his  advancement,  was  careful  to  transmit 
an  exact  account  of  his  proceedings,  and,  in 
despatches  which  appeared  only  to  contain  a 
narrative  of  passing  events,  conveyed  to  the  king 
and  his  favourite  many  sound  maxims  of  state 
policy.  His  royal  master,  who  was  not  insensi* 
ble  of  his  services,  greatly  commended  him,  and 
Buckingham  expressed  his  own  admiration  oftho 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  his  counsels. 

This  sunshine  was,  however,  soon  al^r  clouded 
by  a  circumstance,  which  is  worth  noting  only  di 
it  shows  the  temper  of  the  limes,  and  the  mise- 
rable subjection  in  which  the  favourite  held  all 
persons,  however  eminent  in  talent  or  station. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  had  been  diigraeed  the 
year  before,  unable  to  bear  retirement,  aggravated, 
as  it  was,  by  the  success  of  his  rival,  applied, 
during  the  kin  g^s  absence,  to  Secretary  Win  wood, 
submissively  desiring  to  he  restored  lo  favour ; 
and  he,  who,  in  support  of  the  law,  had  resisted 
the  king  to  bis  face,  and  had  rejected  with  scorn 
the  proposal  of  an  alliance  with  the  family  of 
Buckingham,  now  offered  *'  to  do  any  thing  that 
was  re<juired  of  him,"  and  to  promote,  upon  timt 
own  terms,  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Sir 
John  ViUiorSt  Win  wood ,  who,  for  party  pnrposes, 
was  supposed  to  enter  officiously  into  this  business, 
readily  undertook  the  negotiation.  It  was  not 
attended  with  much  difficulty:  the  young  lady, 
beautiful  and  opulent,  was  instenily  accepted. 

Bacon,  for  many  cogent  reasons,  which  he 
fairly  expressed  both  to  the  king  and  to  Burking* 
ham,  strongly  opposed  this  match,  displeasiBg  to 
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the  poliiical  friends  of  Buckingham,  and  fraught 
with  bitterness  from  the  opposition  of  Lady  Hat- 
ton,  the  young  lady's  mother,  upon  whom  her 
fortune  mainly  depended.  Bacon's  dislike  to 
Coke,  and  the  possible  consequences  to  himself 
from  this  alliance,  were  supposed  by  Buck- 
ingham to  hare  influenced  this  unwise  in- 
terference; which  he  resented,  first  by  a  cold 
silence,  and  afterwards  by  several  haughty  and 
bitter  letters:  and  so  effectually  excited  the 
king's  displeasure,  that,  on  his  return,  he  sharply 
reprimanded  in  the  privy  council  those  persons 
who  had  interfered  in  this  business.  Bucking- 
ham, who  could  show  his  power,  as  well  in  al- 
laying as  in  raising  a  storm,  was  soon  ashamed 
of  the  king's  violence,  and,  seeing  the  ridicule 
that  must  arise  from  his  inflating  a  family  quarrel 
into  a  national  grievance,  interceded  '*on  his 
knees"  for  Bacon.  A  reconciliation,  of  course, 
took  place,  but  not  without  disgprace  to  all  the 
parties  concerned ;  exhibiting  on  the  one  part  un- 
becoming violence,  and  on  the  other  the  most 
abject  servility.  The  marriage,  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  strife,  was  solemnized  at  the 
close  of  the  month  of  September ;  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  was  recalled  to  the  council  table, 
where,  afVer  the  death  of  Winwood,  he  did  not 
long  keep  his  seat. 

This  storm  having  subsided,  the  lord  keeper 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  finance,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  government  expenses, 
now  called  the  civil  list,  within  the  compass  of 
the  ordimiry  revenue ;  a  measure  more  necessary, 
since  there  had  never  been  any  disposition  in  par- 
liament to  be  as  liberal  to  James  as  to  his  illus- 
trious predecessor. 

The  difficulties  which  the  council  met  in  the 
projected  retrenchments,  from  the  officers  of  slate 
whose  interests  were  affected,  confirmed  the  re- 
mark of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  **  that  the  reformation 
of  a  king's  household  is  a  thing  more  fit  to  be 
done  than  successfully  attempted."  This  did  not 
discourage  the  lord  keeper,  who  went  manfully 
to  the  work,  and  wrote  freely  to  Buckingham  and 
to  the  king  himself,  upon  the  necessity  both  of 
striking  at  the  root,  and  lopping  off  the  branches ; 
of  considering  whether  Ireland,  instead  of  being  a 
burden  to  England,  ought  not,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  support  itself;  and  of  diminishing  household 
expenses,  and  abridgring  pensions  and  gratuities. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  to  retrench  all 
unnecessary  expenditure  in  the  household,  the 
pecuniary  distresses  of  the  king  were  so  great, 
that  expedients,  from  which  he  ought  to  have 
been  protected  by  the  Commons,  were  adopted, 
and  the  grant  of  patents  and  infliction  of  fines  was 
made  a  profitable  source  of  revenue :  although 
Bacon  had,  upon  the  death  of  Salisbury,  ear- 
nestly prayed  the  king  ••  not  to  descend  to  any 
means,  or  degree  of  means,  which  cometh  not 
of  a  symmetry  with  his  majesty  and  greatness. 


While  these  exactions  disclosed  to  the  people 
the  king's  poverty,  they  could  daily  observe  his 
profuse  expenditure  and  lavish  bounty  to  his  fa- 
vourite ;  recourse,  therefore,  was  had  to  Bucking- 
ham by  all  suitors;  but  neither  the  distresses  of 
the  king,  nor  the  power  of  the  favourite,  deterred 
the  lord  keeper  from  staying  grants  and  patents, 
when  his  public  duty  demanded  this  interposi- 
tion: an  interference  which,  if  Buckingham 
really  resented,  he  concealed  his  displeasure; 
as,  so  far  from  expressing  himself  with  his  usual 
haughtiness,  he  thanked  his  friend,  telling  him  that 
he  ^«  desired  nothing  should  pass  the  seal  except 
what  was  just  or  convenient." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1618,  the  lord  keeper 
was  created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
and,  in  July«  Baron  of  Verulam,  to  which,  as 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  patent  of  nobility, 
witnessed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Lenox,  and  many  of  the  first  nobility,  the  king 
was  *«  moved  by  the  grateful  sense  he  had  of  the 
many  faithful  services  rendered  him  by  this 
worthy  person."  In  the  beginning  of  the  same 
year  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  was  raised  to  the 
degree  of  marquis. 

In  August,  1618,  the  lord  keeper,  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  laudable  intentions  of  the  founder, 
stayed  a  patent  for  the  foundation  of  Dulwich 
College,  from  the  conviction  that  education  was 
the  best  charity,  and  would  be  best  promoted  by 
the  foundation  of  lectures  in  the  university.  This, 
his  favourite  opinion,  which  he,  when  solicitor- 
general,  had  expressed  in  his  tract  upon  Sutton's 
Hospital,  and  renewed  in  his  will,  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  Buckingham,  to  whom  he 
suggested  that  part  of  the  founder's  bounty  ought 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 

Finn,  however,  as  Bacon  was  with  respect  to 
patents,  his  wishes,  as  a  politician,  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  king,  seem  to  have  had  some 
tendency  to  influence  his  mind  as  a  judge.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  expresses  his  anxiety  to  ac- 
cellerate  the  prosecution,  saying,  '*  it  might,  if 
wind  and  weather  permit,  come  to  hearing  in  the 
term ;"  and  in  another  he  says,  *'  the  evidence 
went  well,  and  I  will  not  say  I  sometimes  h«^lped 
it  as  far  as  was  fit  for  a  judge." 

So  true  is  it,  as  Bacon  himself  had  taught,  that 
a  Judge  ought  to  be  of  a  retired  nature,  and  uncon- 
nected with  politics.  So  certain  is  the  injury  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  from  the  attempt  to 
blend  the  irreconcileable  characters  of  judge  and 
politician :  the  judge  unbending  as  the  oak,  the 
politician  pliant  as  the  osier:  the  judge  firm 
and  constant,  the  same  to  all  men ;  the  politi- 
cian, ever  varying, 

**  Orpheus  in  aylvli,  inter  detphinas  Arlon." 

It  was,  about  this  time,  discovered  that  several 
Dutch  merchants  of  great  opulence  had  exported 
gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  Bome  millions. 
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There  are  varioue  letters  extant  tip  on  this  subject , 
eithiblting  the  king^s  pecuniar j  distresses,  his 
rash  facility  id  making  promises,  atid  the  disco n> 
tant  felt  by  the  people  at  hid  impro?idenc«,  and 
paitJality  for  his  own  countrjinen. 

Though  evidently  rejoicing  at  this  windfall  for 
his  myml  ttsaitar,  Bai:on,  regardless  of  the  impor- 
tunities of  tlie  attorney 'general,  refused  lo  issue 
writes  of  ne  esceai:  against  the  merchants  till  he 
had  obtained  evidence  to  warmnt  his  interposition^ 
and  cautioned  his  m^jf^sty  against  granting  the 
forfeitures  accruing  from  this  discovery*  He  en-^ 
treated  thai  a  commission  might  be  farmed ,  im- 
powering  Sir  E»  Coke,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, the  lord  chief  justice,  and  himself,  to 
investigate  this  matter.  Tliese  observations 
were  well  received,  and  immediately  adopted  by 
the  king;  and  although  iti formations  were  5 led 
against  a  hundred  and  eighty,  only  twenty  of  the 
principal  merchants  were  tried  and  convicted « 
They  were  fined  to  the  amount  of  £100,000, 
which,  by  the  intercession  of  Buckingham,  was 
afterwards  remitted  to  about  j&3 0,000^  The  rest 
of  the  prosecutions  were  stayed  at  his  instance, 
intercession  having  been  made  to  him  by  letters 
from  the  Stateft-Gencral,  and  probably  by  Ilia 
juerchanls  themselveB^  in  the  way  in  which  he 
was  usually  approached  by  applicants. 

While  this  cause  was  pending,  Ihe  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  lord  treasurer,  was  prosecuted,  with 
his  lady,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  trafficking 
with  the  public  money  to  the  amount  of  £50,000 ; 
and  they  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and 
fine,  nol^  according  to  the  judgment  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  of  £100,000,  but  of  £30,000. 
Bacon  comoieiided  Coke  to  the  king,  as  having 
done  his  pmrt  excellently,  but  pursued  his  own 
constant  course,  activity  in  detecting  the  offence, 
and  moderation  in  punishing  the  offender.  Afler 
a  short  coniinament  they  were  released  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Buckingham,  and  the  fine  reduced  to 
£7,000- 

The  motives  by  which  Buckingham  was  inHu- 
enced  in  this  and  similar  remissions,  may  possibly 
be  collected  from  his  conduct  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Montagu,  who,  for  a 
sum  of  £QO,000,  was  appointed  to  the  treasurer- 
ship,  vacated  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Suffolk,  and 
was  created  a  peer ;  for  which  ofience  this  dis- 
penser of  the  king^s  favours  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  impeached  by  the  Commons  { 
but  bet  nAer  Ihe  death  of  Bacon  and  of  the  king, 
solemnly  denied  the  accusation,  by  protesting 
**  thai  the  sum  was  a  voluntary  loan  to  the  king 
hy  the  lord  treasurer,  sfler  his  promotion,  and  not 
rfn  ddvunce  to  obtain  the  appointment," 

Such  were  the  occupations  to  which  this  phi- 
lotfopber  was  doomed  ;  occupations  which,  even 
tm  chanecUor,  he  regrelled,  saying,  most  truly, 
**I  know  these  things  do  not  pi  rtain  to  me  ^  for 
01 J  p^tt  Im  to  acquit  the  king's  oMce  towards 


God,  in  the  maintenance  of  ^e  prerogative^  and 
to  oblige  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  him  by  the 
admlnistrstion  of  justice.** 

From  these  political  expedients  he  turned  to  bis 
more  interesting  Judicial  dutieSi  How  strenuous- 
ly he  exerted  himself  in  the  discharge  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  his  honest  exultation  to  Buck- 
ingham, and  may  b«  easily  conceived  by  th^se 
who  know  how  indefatigable  genius  is  in  any 
business  in  which  it  is  interested  ^  how  ardent 
and  strenuous  it  is  in  encountering  and  subduing 
all  dilUculties  to  which  it  is  opposed. 

In  a  ktter  to  Buckingham,  of  the  Sth  of  Jane, 
16l7f  he  says,  *^This  day  I  have  made  even  with 
the  busiiicsa  of  tlie  kingdom  for  common  justice ; 
not  one  cause  unheard  i  the  lawyers  drawn  dry  of 
all  the  motions  they  were  to  make ;  not  one  peti- 
tion unanswered*  And  tliis,  1  think,  could  not 
he  said  in  our  age  before.  This  I  speak,  not  out 
of  ostentation,  but  out  of  gladness,  wben  1  have 
done  my  duty.  I  know  men  tkink  I  cannot  con- 
tinue if  I  should  thus  oppress  myself  w^ith  busi- 
ness: but  that  account  is  made.  The  duties  of 
life  are  more  than  life ;  and  if  1  die  now,  I  shall 
die  before  the  world  be  weary  of  me,  w^hich  in 
our  times  is  somewhat  rare/*  And  in  two  other 
letters  he,  from  the  same  cause,  expresses  the 
same  joy. 

These  exertions  did  not  secure  him  from  the 
interference  of  Buckingham,  or  protect  him,  as 
they  have  never  protected  judge,  from  misrepre* 
sentation  and  calumny ;  hut,  unmoved  by  friend* 
ship  or  by  slander,  he  went  right  onward  in  his 
course.  He  acted  as  he  taught,  from  the  convi'^- 
tion,  that  ^^a  popular  judge  is  a  deformed  thing  t 
and  plandits  are  fitter  for  players  than  magis- 
trates* Do  good  to  the  people,  love  theiii,  and 
give  them  justice,  but  let  it  be  ^  nihil  inde  ex- 
pectantee ;'  looking  for  nothing,  neither  praise  nor 
profit.'* 

Notwithstanding  Baeon^s  warning  to  Buck* 
ingham,  that  he  ought  not,  as  a  statesman, 
to  interfere,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any 
cause  depending,  or  like  to  be  depending  iu 
any  court  of  justice,  the  temptations  to  Buck- 
ingham w^ere,  it  seems,  too  powerful  lo  induce 
him  to  attend  to  this  admonition,  in  resist- 
ance of  a  custom  so  lotig  established  and  so 
deeply  seated,  that  the  applications  were,  as  a 
mailer  of  course,  made  to  statesmen  and  to  judges, 
by  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  by  the  two  universities. 

Early  in  March,  SirFrancis  was  appointed  lord 
keeper,  and,  on  the  4th  of  April,  Buckingham 
thus  wrote ;  "My  hononrable  lord  i — ^Whereaji 
the  late  lord  chancellor  thought  it  fit  to  dis* 
miss  out  of  the  chancery  a  cause  touching  Henry 
Skip  with  to  the  common  law,  where  be  desireth  it 
should  be  decided;  these  are  to  entreat  your 
lordship  in  the  gentleman's  favour,  that  if  the  ad- 
verse party  shall  attempt  to  bring  it  now  back 
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Ugain  into  your  lordship^s  court,  joa  would  not 
letain  it  there,  but  let  it  rest  in  the  place  where 
now  it  is,  that  without  more  rexation  unto  him  in 
posting  him  from  one  to  another,  he  may  hare  a 
ftnal  hearing  and  determination  thereof.  And  so 
I  rest  ysvr  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

*«6.  BucKiiroHAJi. 

«•  My  lord,  this  is  a  business  wherein  I  spake 
to  my  lord  chancellor,  whereupon  he  dismissed 
the  suit." 

Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  a  repetition  of 
these  solicitations. 

When  Sir  Francis  was  first  intrusted  with  the 
great  seal,  he  found  a  cause  entitled  Fishery. 
Wraynham,  which  had  been  in  the  court  from  the 
year  1606.  He  immediately  examined  the  pro- 
ceedings, and,  having  ordered  the  attendance  of 
the  parties,  and  heard  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
he  terminated  this  tedious  suit,  by  decreeing 
against  the  defendant  Wraynham,  who  was  a 
man  described  as  holding  a  smooth  pen  and  a  fine 
speech,  but  a  fiery  spirit.  He  immediately  pnb« 
lished  a  libel  against  the  chancellor  and  the  late 
master  of  the  rolls :  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
in  the  Star  Chamber. 

Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  in  stating  the  case,  said, 
^I  was  of  counsel  with  Mr.  Wraynham,  and 
pressed  his  cause  as  far  as  equity  would  suflfer. 
But  this  gentleman  being  of  an  unquiet  spirit, 
after  a  seoret  murmuring,  breaks  out  in  a  com- 
plaint to  his  majesty,  and  not  staying  his  return 
out  of  Scotland,  but  fancying  to  himself,  as  if  he 
saw  some  cloud  arising  over  my  lord,  compiled 
his  undigested  thoughts  into  a  libel,  and  fastens 
it  on  the  king.  And  his  most  princely  majesty 
finding  it  stnfied  with  most  bitter  reviling 
speeches  against  so  great  and  worthy  a  judge, 
hath  of  himself  commanded  me  this  day  to  set 
forth  and  manifest  his  fault  unto  your  lordships, 
that  so  he  might  receive  deserved  punishment. 
In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Wraynham  saith,  he  had 
two  decrees  in  the  first  lord  chancellor's  time, 
and  yet  are  both  cancelled  by  this  lord  chancel- 
lor in  a  preposterous  manner:  without  cause; 
without  matter;  without  any  legal  proceedings; 
without  precedent,  upon  the  party's  bare  sugges- 
tions, and  without  calling  Mr.  Wraynham  to  an- 
swer :  to  reward  Fisher's  fraud  and  perjuries ;  to 
palliate  his  unjust  proceedings ;  and  to  confound 
Wraynham's  estate :  and  that  my  lord  was  therein 
led  by  the  rule  of  his  own  fancy.  But  he  stayeth 
not  here.  Not  content  to  scandalize  the  living,  he 
vilifies  the  dead,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  a  man  of 
great  understanding,  great  pains,  great  experience, 
great  dexterity,  and  of  great  integrity ;  yet,  because 
he  followed  not  this  man's  humour  in  the  report 
thereof,  he  brands  him  with  aspersions." 

And  Mr.  Sergeant  Crowe,  who  was  also  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  said,  •«  Mr.  Wraynham,  thus 
to  traduce  my  lord,  is  a  foul  ofience ;  you  cannot 
traduce  him  of  corruption,  for,  thanks  be  to  God, 
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he  hath  always  despised  riches,  and  set  honour 
and  justice  before  his  eyes.  My  lords,  I  was  of 
counsel  with  Fisher,  and  I  knew  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  for  my  lord  chancellor  seeing  what  recom- 
pense Fisher  ought  in  justice  to  ^ve  received, 
and  finding  a  disability  in  Wraynham  to  perform 
it,  was  enforced  to  take  the  land  from  Wraynham 
to  give  it  to  Fisher,  which  is  hardly  of  value  to 
satisfy  Fisher's  true  debt  and  damages." 

Wraynham  was  convicted  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  court;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  delivering  his  judgment,  said,  •*  The 
fountain  of  wisdom  hath  set  this  glorious  work 
of  the  world  in  the  order  ahd  beauty  wherein  it 
stands,  and  hath  appointed  princes,  magistrates, 
and  judges,  to  hear  the  causes  of  the  people.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  to  protect  them  from  the  slan- 
ders of  wicked  men,  that  shall  speak  evil  of  ma- 
gistrates and  men  in  authority,  blaspheming  them. 
And  therefore,  since  Wraynham  hath  blasphemed 
and  spoken  evil,  and  slandered  a  chief  magistrate, 
it  remaineth,  that  in  honour  to  God,  and  in  duty 
to  the  king  and  kingdom,  be  should  receive 
severe  punishment." 

According  to  the  custom  1  f  the  times,  a  suit  of 
hangings  for  furniture,  worth  about  Jgl60,  was 
presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  on  behalf  of 
Fisher,  by  Mr.  Shute,  who,  with  Sir  Henry  Yel- 
verton, was  one  of  his  counsel  in  the  cause. 

This  present  was  not  peculiar  to  the  cause 
Wraynham  and  Fisher,  but  presents  on  behalf  of 
the  respective  suitors  were  publicly  made  by  the 
counsel  in  ihe  cause,  and  were  offered  by  the 
most  virtuous  members  of  the  community,  with- 
out their  having,  or  being  supposed  to  have  any 
influence  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

In  the  cause  of  Rowland  Egerton  and  Edward 
Egerton,  dS400  was  presented  before  the  award 
was  made,  on  behalf  of  Edward,  by  the  counsel 
in  the  cause.  Sir  Richard  Young  and  Sir  George 
Hastings,  who  was  also  a  member  of  .he  house 
of  commons,  but  the  lord  keeper  decided  against 
him :  and  JS300  was  presented  on  behalf  of  Row- 
land, after  the  award  was  made  in  his  favour  by 
the  chancellor  and  Lord  Hobart;  and  in  the  cause 
of  Awbrey  and  Bronker,  dSlOO  was  presented  on 
behalf  of  Awbrey,  before  the  decree,  by  his 
counsel.  Sir  George  Hastings,  and  a  severe  decree 
was  made  against  Awbrey. 

In  a  reference  between  the  company  of  grocers 
and  apothecaries,  the  grocers  presented  dSSOO,  and 
the  apothecaries  a  taster  of  gold,  and  a  present 
of  ambergris. 

In  the  cause  of  Hody  and  Hody,  which  was  for 
a  great  inheritance,  a  present  of  gold  buttons, 
worth  about  dS50,  was  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Perrot,  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  cause,  after  tntt 
suit  was  ended. 

This  slander  of  Wraynham's  was  not  the  only 
evil  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1616,  John  Bertrair, 
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a  nuitoT  in  clianeerjt  btiing  displeaaed  v\  itU  a  i^ 
port  made  by  Sir  John  Tindal,  one  af  the  masters 
of  the  coUTi,  shot  him  dead  3S  he  waa  aUghtiiig 
from  hie  carriage,  and$  upon  Uls  committal  to 
prisQni  he  di^stroyed  himself*  An  accQunt  of  Ihia 
murder  was  published  under  the  euperintend^tiee 
q(  Sir  Francis,  to  counteract  the  erroneous  opinio ds 
which  had  been  circulated  throoj^h  the  country, 
and  the  fAlae  commiseraiion  wLuch  tlie  misery 
of  iliis  wretched  offender  had  excited,  in  times 
when  the  commaniiy  was  alive  lo  hear  any  slan- 
der against  the  ndminigtration  of  justice. 

When  the  morbid  fi^eling  of  insane  minds  ia 
awakened,  there  is  always  some  chance  of  a  re* 
jit^tLtion  of  its  outmges.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
jear  the  lord  keeper  was  in  danger  of  sbaring'  the 
fdte  of  Sir  John  Tindal,  from  the  vindictive 
temper  of  Lord  Clifton,  against  svhonk  a  decree 
httd  been  made,  who  declared  publicly  that  **  he 
was  sorry  he  had  not  stabbed  the  lord  keeper  in 
his  chair  the  moment  he  pronounced  judjt^ment/' 
As  soon  as  this  misguided  euitor,  who  afterwards 
destroyed  himself,  was  committed  to  the  tower. 
Bacon  wrote  to  Buckingham,  saying,  "  I  pmy 
your  lordship  in  humbleness  to  let  his  majesty 
know  that  1  little  fear  the  Lord  Clifton,  but  I 
much  fear  the  example,  that  it  will  animate  ruf- 
fians and  rodifmorUi  extremely  against  the  seats 
of  justice,  which  are  his  majesty's  own  seals, 
yea,  and  against  all  authority  and  greatness,  if 
this  pass  without  public  censure  and  example,  it 
haying  gone  already  so  far  as  that  the  person  of 
a  baron  hath  been  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
punishment  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  remit, 
and  ]  shall,  not  formally  but  heartily,  intercede  for 
him,  hut  an  example,  setting  myself  aside,  I  with 
for  terror  of  persons  that  may  be  more  dangerous 
than  he,  towards  the  first  jud^e  of  the  kingdom/^ 

Not  content  with  discharging  the  common 
duties  of  a  judge,  he  laboured,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offered,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  justice* 

He  carried  into  effect  the  proposal,  which, 
when  attomey-generai,  he  had  submitted  to  the 
king^4  that  two  legal  reporters,  with  an  annual 
stipend  to  e^ch  of  i£LQO,  should  be  appointed. 
He  reali7.ed  the  intention,  which  he  expressed 
upon  diking  hia  seat,  by  issuing  ordinances  for 
the  better  administration  of  justice  in  the  chan* 
nery,  upon  which  the  practice  of  the  court  at  this 
day  is  founded.  Before  the  circuits  be  assembled 
the  judges,  and  explained  his  views  of  their 
dutif^s,  when  they,  as  the  planets  of  the  kingdom, 
were  representing  their  sovereign,  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  law  and  justice; — to  advance  kind  feel- 
ing and  familiar  intercourse,  he  introduced  a  mode, 
al  that  time  not  usual,  of  inviting  the  judges  to 
ntnner;  thus  manifesting,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  thai  it  is  ever  a  pari  of  wisdom 
-itit  to  exclude  inferior  matlers  of  access  amongst 


the  care  of  great :  and,  upon  the  promotion  of  any 
judge,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
ex|jiain  tlie  nature  of  judicial  virtues,  of  which  an 
extensive  outline  may  he  seen  in  his  works# 

^*  The  judge  is  a  man  of  ability,  drawing  hit 
learning  out  of  his  books,  and  not  out  of  }m  brain  i 
rather  learned  than  ingenious;  more  plausible 
than  witty  ;  more  reverend  than  plausible.  He  is 
a  tnan  of  gravity ;  of  a  retired  nature,  and  unccn- 
nee  ted  with  politics:  his  virtues  are  inlaid,  not 
eni bossed. — lie  is  more  advised  than  confident* 
— Hehnsa  right  understanding  of  justice,  depend-* 
ing  not  so  m  uch  on  reading  other  men's  writings,  ns 
upon  the  goodness  of  his  own  natural  reason  and 
meditation»-^He  is  of  sound  judgment ;  not  di' 
verted  from  the  truth  by  the  strength  of  immedi- 
ate impression.— He  is  a  man  of  integrity  ; — of 
well  regulated  passions;  beyond  the  influence 
either  of  anger,  by  which  he  may  be  incapable  of 
judging,  or  of  hope,  either  of  money  or  of  worldly 
advancement,  hy  which  he  may  decide  unjustly; 
or  of  fear,  either  of  the  censure  of  otherd^  which 
is  cowardice,  or  ofgiving  pain  when  it  ought  to  bo 
given,  which  is  improper  compassion^^^He  ia 
just  both  in  private  and  in  public— He  without 
solicitation  accepts  the  of5ee,  with  a  sense  of 
public  dutyr^-^He  is  patient  in  hearing,  in  inquiif^', 
and  in  insult;  quick  in  apprehension,  slow  in 
anger. — His  determination  to  censure  is  alwaya 
painful  to  him,  like  Ciesar,  when  he  threatened 
MetelluH  with  instant  death,  *  Adolescens,  durius 
est  mihi  hoc  diccre  quam  face  re/ — He  does  not 
a^ect  the  reputation  of  despatch,  nor  forget  that 
an  over-speaking  judge  is  no  well -tuned  cymbal, 
— He  is  diligent  in  discovering  the  merits  of  the 
cause:  by  his  own  exertions;  from  the  witness, 
and  the  advocates. — He  is  cautious  in  bis  judg- 
ment; not  forming  a  hasty  opinion ;  not  tena- 
cious in  retaining  an  opinion  when  formed; 
*  never  ashamed  of  being  wiser  to-day  than  he 
was  yesterday :'  never  wandering  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  in  judgment  into  usele$» 
suhtilty  and  refinementi^^^He  does  not  delay 
justicG.^He  is  impartial;  never  suffering  any 
passion  to  interfere  with  the  love  of  truth  ,^He 
liears  what  is  spoken,  not  who  speaks :  whethei 
it  be  the  sovereign,  or  a  pauper ;  a  friend,  or  a  foe  ; 
a  favourite  ailvocate,  or  an  intelligent  judge.-^He 
decides  according  to  law;  *jus  dicere :  non 
jus  dare,'  is  his  maxim, — He  delivers  his  judg- 
ment in  public,  *  palam  atqne  astante  corona,^ 

**  He  discharges  his  duty  to  all  persons.— To 
the  suitors,  by  doing  justice, and  by  endeavouring 
to  satis fy  them  that  justice  is  done :— to  the  wit- 
nesses, hy  patience,  kindness,  and  by  encourage* 
meni;— to  the  jurors,  by  being  a  tight  to  lead 
them  to  justice: — to  tlie  advocates,  by  hearing 
them  patiently  j  correcting  their  defects,  not  suf- 
fering justice  to  be  perverted  by  their  ingenuity, 
and  encouraging  their  merits : — to  the  inferior 
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oAeen,  by  rewarding  the  Tirtaoiis ;  skilful  in  pre- 
cedents, wary  in  proceeding,  and  understanding 
in  the  business  of  the  court ;  and  discountenanc- 
ing the  vicious,  sowers  of  suits,  disturbers  of 
jurisdiction,  impeders,  by  tricks  and  shifts,  of  the 
plain  and  direct  course  of  justice,  and  bringing  it 
into  oblique  lines  and  labyrinths :  and  the  poller 
and  exacter  of  fees,  who  justifies  the  common 
resemblance  of  the  courts  to  the  bush,  wliereunto, 
while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence  in  weather,  he 
is  sure  to  lose  part  of  his  fleece : — to  himself,  by 
eoonteracting  the  tendency  of  his  situation  to 
warp  his  character,  and  by  proper  use  of  times  of 
recreation: — to  his  profession,  by  preserving  the 
privileges  of  his  office,  and  by  improvement  of 
the  law : — and  to  society,  by  advancing  justice 
and  good  feeling,  in  the  suppression  of  force  and 
detection  of  fraud ;  in  readiness  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  distressed ;  in  looking  with  pity 
tipon  those  who  have  erred  and  strayed ;  in  cour- 
tesy ;  in  discountenancing  contentious  suits ;  in 
attending  to  appearances,  esse  et  videri ;  in  en- 
couraging respect  for  the  office ;  and  by  resigning 
in  due  time/' 

In  his  youth  he  had  exerted  himself  to  improve 
the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn :  in  gardens  he  always 
delighted,  thinking  them  conducive  to  the  purest 
of  human  pleasures,  and  he  now,  as  chancellor, 
had  the  satisfaction  to  sign  the  patent  fur  convert- 
ing Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  into  walks,  extending 
almost  to  the  wall  where  his  faithful  friend  Ben 
Jonson  had,  when  a  boy,  worked  as  a  brick- 
layer. 

For  relaxation  from  his  arduous  occupations  he 
was  accustomed  to  retire  to  his  magnificent  and 
beautiful  residence  at  Gorhambury,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  his  ancestors,  where,  "when  his  lordship 
arrived,  St.  Albans  seemed  as  if  the  court  had 
been  there,  so  nobly  did  he  live.  His  servants 
had  liveries  with  his  crest :  his  watermen  were 
more  employed  than  even  the  king's." 

About  half  a  mile  from  this  noble  mansion,  of 
which  the  ruins  yet  remain,  and  within  the  bounds 
of  Old  Verulam,  the  lord  chancellor  built,  at  the 
expense  of  about  JS10,000,  a  most  ingeniously 
contrived  house,  where,  in  the  society  of  his  phi- 
losophical friends,  he  escaped  from  the  splendour 
of  chancellor,  to  study  and  meditation.  «*  Here,'* 
says  Aubrey,  *«his  lordship  much  meditated,  his 
servant,  Mr.  BusheH,  attending  him  with  his  pen 
and  inkhom,  to  set  down  his  present  notions. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes  told  me  that  his  lordship 
would  employ  him  often  in  this  service,  whilst 
he  was  there,  and  was  better  pleased  with  his 
minates,  or  notes,  set  down  by  him,  than  by 
others  who  did  not  well  understand  his  lordship. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  employed  in  translating 
part  of  the  Essays,  viz.  three  of  them,  one  whereof 
was  that  of  Greatness  of  Cities,  the  other  two  I 
hare  DOW  forgot." 


Such  was  the  gorgeous  splendour,  such  ths 
union  of  action  and  contemplation  in  which  he 
lived. 

About  this  period  the  king  conferred  upon  biro 
the  valuable  farm  of  the  Alienation  Office,  and  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  residence,  York 
House,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  where  his 
father  had  lived,  when  lord  keeper  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

This  may  be  considered  the  summit  of  this 
great  man's  worldly  prosperity.  He  had  been 
successively  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  privy 
councillor,  lord  keeper,  and  lord  chancellor,  hav- 
ing had  conferred  upon  him  the  dignities,  first  of 
knight,  then  oT  Baron  of  Verulam,  and,  early  in 
the  next  year,  of  Viscount  St.  Albans ;  but,  above 
all,  he  was  distinguished  through  Europe  by  a 
much  prouder  title,  as  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophers. 

At  York  House,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1G20, 
he  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birthday,  surrounded  by 
his  admirers  and  friends,  amongst  whom  was  Ben 
Jonson,  who  composed,  in  honour  of  the  day,  a 
poem  founded  on  the  fiction  of  the  poet's  surprise 
upon  his  reaching  York  House,  at  the  sight  of  the 
genius  of  the  place  performing  some  mystery. 
Fortune  is  justly  represented  insecurely  placed 
upon  a  wheel,  whose  slightest  revolution  may 
cause  her  downfall.  It  has  been  said  that  wailing 
sounds  were  heard,  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  last  the  nishing  of 
mighty  wings  when  the  angel  of  the  sanctuary 
departed.  Had  the  poet  been  a  prophet,  he  would 
have  described  the  good  genius  of  the  mansion, 
not  exulting,  but  dejected,  humbled,  and  about  to 
depart  forever. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM   THE   PUBLICATION  OF  THE   NOVUM  OROANUM 
TO   HIS   RETIREMENT   FROM   ACTIVE   LIFE. 

October,  1090,  to  June,  lOSl. 

Glittering  in  the  blaze  of  worldly  splendour, 
and  absorbed  in  worldly  occupations,  the  chan- 
cellor, now  sixty  years  of  age,  could  no  longer 
delude  himself  with  the  hope  of  completing  his 
favourite  work,  the  great  object  of  his  life,  upon 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  thirty  years,  and 
had  twelve  times  transcribed  with  his  own  nand 
He  resolved  at  once  to  abandon  it,  and  publish 
the  small  fragment  which  he  had  composed.  For 
this  act  of  despair  he  assigned  two  reasons : — 
t«  Because  I  number  my  days,  and  would  have  it 
saved ;"  and  «« to  try  whether  I  can  get  help  in 
one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely,  the  com* 
piling  of  a  Natural  and  Experimental  History, 
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vhich  mast  be  the  foondatioD  of  a  true  and  actire 
philosophy.**  Such  are  the  consequences  of  vain 
attempts  to  unite  deep  contemplation  and  unre- 
mitting action !  Such  the  consequences  of  forget- 
ting our  limited  powers ;  that  we  can  reach  only 
to  our  arm's  length,  and  our  voice  be  heard  only 
till  the  next  air  is  still ! 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  he  separates  the  subject  of  the 
human  mind  into 

"l.  Invention. 

-I.  The  Understanding  J  J  Me^."*- 


{ 


2.  The  WUl. 


^4.  Tradition. 


Under  the  head  of  Invention  he  says,  **  The 
invention  of  sciences,  I  purpose,  if  God  give  me 
leave  hereafter  to  propound,  having  digested  it 
into  two  parts ;  whereof  the  one  I  term  experientia 
UUraia^  and  the  other  irUerpreiaiio  naturae:  the 
former  being  but  a  degree  and  rudiment  of  the 
latter.  But  I  will  not  dwell  too  long,  nor  speak 
too  great  upon  a  promise."  This  promise,  he, 
however,  lived  partly  to  realize. 

In  the  year  1623,  he  completed  his  tract  upon 
Literate  Experience^  in  which,  after  having  ex- 
plained that  our  inventions,  instead  of  resultiog 
from  reason  and  foresight,  have  ever  originated  in 
accident;  that  «*  we  are  more  beholden  to  a  wild 
goat  for  surgery:  to  a  nightingale  for  modula- 
tions of  music:  to  the  ibis  for  some  part  of 
physic :  to  a  pot-lid  that  flew  open  for  artillery : 
in  a  word,  to  chance  rather  than  to  logic :  so  that 
it  is  no  marvel  that  the  Egyptians  had  their  tem- 
ples full  of  the  idols  of  brutes ;  but  almost  empty 
of  the  idols  of  men :"  he  divides  this  art  of  Dis- 
covery into  two  parts :  "  For  either  the  indication 
IS  made  from  experiments  to  experiments,  or  from 
experiments  to  axioms,  which  may  likewise  design 
new  experiments ;  whereof  the  former  we  will 
term  Experientia  Literata  ;  the  latter,  Interpretatio 
Naturm,  or  Novum  Organum  /  as  a  man  may  go 
on  his  way  after  a  threefold  manner,  either  when 
himself  feels  out  his  way  in  the  dark ;  or,  being 
weak-sighted,  is  led  by  the  hand  of  another;  or 
else  when  he  directs  his  footing  by  a  light.  So 
when  a  man  essays  all  kind  of  experiments  with- 
out sequence  or  method,  that  is  a  mere  palpation ; 
but  when  he  proceeds  by  direction  and  order  in 
experiments,  it  is  as  if  he  were  led  by  the  hand ; 
and  this  is  it  which  we  understand  by  Literate 
Experience  f  for  the  light  itself,  which  is  the  third 
way,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  interpretation  of 
nature,  or  the  New  Organ,^* 

He  then  proc«^s  to  explain  his  doctrine  of 
»« Literate  Experiences^  or  the  science  of  making 
isiperiments.    The  hunting  of  Pan. 

In  this  interesting  inquiry  the  miraculous  vigi- 
Unoe  of  this  extraordina^  man  may  possibly  be 


more  apparent  than  in  his  more  abstruse  works 
An  outline  of  it  is  subjoined.* 


>  Hie  art  of  ezperimenttng  is, 


I.  Piiqilc.. 


1.  SyilenMtk. 


Ls. 


1.  TOB„_ 

2.  To  art 
t.  Fran  ait. 

I.  To  a  dUfcrcnl  art 
t.  To  a  put  tt  tba  mam 
art. 
S.  FroB  ezprriiMBt  to  caqMri* 


\JL  Cteaea. 

A  few  momenu  conalderatioQ  of  each  of  these  subjeeu  will 
not  be  loet. 

Pboductioh  la  experimenting  upon  the  reiult  of  the  expe- 
riroenti  and  ia  either,  Ist,  by  RepetUwn,  contlnuinf  the  expe- 
riment upon  the  result  of  the  experiment ;  at  Newton,  who, 
after  having  separated  light  Into  seven  rays,  proceeded  to 
separate  each  distinct  pencil  of  rays ;  or,  Sdly,  by  fxtciMt**, 
or  urging  the  experiment  to  a  greater  subtlety,  as  in  the  me* 
mory  being  helped  by  images  and  pictures  of  persons :  may 
it  not  also  be  helped  by  imaging  their  gestures  and  habits  1 
or,  3dly,  by  Compulsum,  or  trying  an  experiment  tiU  Its  virtue 
is  annihilated  :  not  merely  bunting  the  game,  but  killing  ii; 
as  burning  or  macerating  a  loadstone,  or  dissolving  iron  till 
the  attraction  between  the  iron  and  the  loadstone  is  gone. 

iNVEBsioif  is  trying  the  contrary  to  that  wliich  is  mani- 
fested by  the  experiment :  as  in  heating  the  end  of  a  small 
bar  of  iron,  and  placing  the  lieated  end  downwards,  and  your 
hand  on  the  top,  it  will  presenUy  bum  the  liand.  Invert  the 
iron,  and  place  the  hand  on  the  ground,  to  ascertain  whether 
heat  is  produced  as  rapidly  by  descent  as  by  ascent. 

Vabiation  is  either  of  the  OTottfr,  as  the  trying  to  malte 
paper  of  woollen,  as  well  as  of  linen  ;  or  of  the  efiemiU  as 
by  trying  if  amber  and  Jet,  which  when  rubbed,  will  attract 
straw,  will  iiave  the  same  effect  if  warmed  at  the  fire,  or  of 
the  quantitjf,  like  JEsop's  housewife,  who  thought  that  by 
doubling  her  measure  of  barley,  her  lien  would  daily  lay  her 
two  eggs. 

TBAMBLATioif  Ib  either  fnm  nature  to  aofarc,  aa  Newton 
tranalating  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  earth  to  theceleatial 
bodlea ;  or  from  nature  to  art,  aa  the  manner  of  distilling 
might  be  taken  Arom  aliowera  or  dew,  or  from  that  homely 
experiment  of  drops  adhering  to  covers  put  upon  pots  of 
boiling  water ;  or  from  artt4fa  different  arf ,  as  by  transferring 
the  invention  of  spectacles,  to  lielp  a  weak  sight,  to  an  in- 
strument fiutened  to  the  ear,  to  help  the  deaf;  or  to  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  same  art :  as,  if  opiates  repress  the  spiriu  In 
diseases,  may  they  not  retard  the  consumption  of  the  spirits 
so  as  to  prolong  life  j  or  from  experiment  to  experimomt : 
as  upon  flesh  putrefying  sooner  in  some  eellars  than  la 
others,  by  considering  whether  this  may  not  assiat  in  find- 
ing good  or  bad  air  for  liabhationa. 

Such  are  the  modea  of  experimenting  by  tranalatlon,* 
open  to  all  men  who  will  awake  and  perpetually  fix  their 
eyea,  one  while  on  the  nature  of  things,  another  on  tlie  appli- 
cation of  them,  to  the  use  and  service  of  mankind. 

CopuLATioif  of  experlmenu  la  trying  the  efllcacy  of  unhed 
experimenU,  whicli,  when  aeparate,  produce  the  aaoie  effect : 
aa,  by  pulling  off  the  more  early  buda  when  they  are  newly 
knotted,  or  by  laying  the  roota  bare  until  the  spring,  late  rosea 
will  be  produced.  Will  not  the  germination  be  more  delayed 
by  a  union  of  theae  experimental 

Chances  of  an  experiment,  or  the  trying  a  conclusion,  not 
for  that  any  reason,  or  other  experiment,  induceth  you  to  it. 


*  They  may  be  thus  exhlbtted : 


To  art. 

a  Vp/.«.rt         f  To  a  different  arL 
l.Promart        j  to  a  diffkrent  part  of  the  i 

3.  From  experiment  to  experiment. 
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Hie  NoTiTM  Oroanum  is  the  next  subject  of 
eonsideradon.    It  thus  opens : 

FRANCISCUS 
DE  YERULAMIO 

SIC    COOITAVIT.* 

His  despair  of  the  possibility  of  completing  his 
important  work,  of  which  his  Novum  Orgranum 
was  only  a  portion,  appears  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  volume,  which,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  Novum  Organum,  exhibits  an  outline,  and 
only  an  outline,  of  the  whole  of  his  intended 
labours. 

After  his  dedication  to  the  king,  he,  accord- 
ing to  his  wonted  mode,  clears  the  way  by  a  re- 
view of  the  state  of  learning,  which,  he  says,  is 
neither  prosperous  nor  advanced,  but,  being  barren 
in  effects,  firiiitful  in  questions,  slow  and  languid 
in  its  improvement,  exhibiting  in  its  generality 
the  counterfeit  of  perfection,  ill  filled  up  in  its  de- 
tails, popular  in  its  choice,  suspected  by  its  very 
promoters,  and  therefore  countenanced  with  arti- 
fices, it  is  necessary  that  an  entirely  different 
way  from  any  known  by  our  predecessors  must  be 
opened  to  the  human  understanding,  and  differ- 
ent helps  be  obtained,  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  the  nature  of 
things. 

bat  only  beeaate  the  like  was  never  attempted  before :  an  ir- 
ntlonal,  and,  aa  it  were,  a  panionate  manner  of  experiment* 
inf ;  bot  yet  tbe  wonden  of  nature  lie  out  of  the  high  road 
and  beaten  paths,  eo  as  the  very  absurdity  of  an  attempt  may 
sometimes  be  prosperous. 
Such  ti  the  natore  of  his  traet  entitled  **  Literate  Experl- 


1  Vol.  Ix.  p.  145,  W.  Cum  autem  Incertus  esset,  qnando 
hcc  alletii  poethac  in  mentem  Tentura  sint ;  eo  potisslmum 
fuaa  argvmento,  quod  neminem  hactenus  invenit,  qui  ad 
similes  cogitationes  animum  applicuerit;  decrevit  prima 
queque,  qua  perflcere  licuit,  in  publicum  edere.  Neque 
hme  festtaatio  ambitiosa  Ailt,  sed  sollicita ;  nt  si  qnid  till  hu- 
manitos  aeclderet,  exstaret  tamen  designatio  quardam,  ac 
destinatio  rei  quam  animo  complexus  est ;  utque  exstaret 
simul  signum  aliqnod  honestn  bus  et  propense  in  generis 
hnmani  comraoda  voluntatis.  Certe  aliam  quamcnnque  am- 
bitionem  taiferlorem  duxit  roi  quam  pra  manibus  habuit.  Aut 
eoim  hoc  quod  agitur  nihil  eat ;  aut  tantum,  ut  merito  ipso 
contentam  esse  debeat,  nee  ft-uctum  extra  querere. 

FRANaS  OF  VERULAM 

THOVOHT  THUS. 

VneertalQ,  howeveri  whether  these  reflections  would  ever 
beraafter  saggastthemselTesto  another,  and  particularly  hav- 
ing observed  that  he  has  never  yet  met  with  any  person  dis- 
posed to  apply  his  mind  to  similar  meditations,  he  determined 
to  publish  whatsoever  he  had  first  thne  to  conclude.  Nor  is  this 
die  haste  of  ambition,  but  of  his  anxiety,  that  if  the  common 
lot  of  mankind  should  befiUl  him,  some  sketch  and  determina- 
tion of  the  matter  his  mind  had  embraced  might  be  extant, 
as  well  as  an  earnest  of  his  will  being  honourably  bent  upon 
|»romoting  the  advanuge  of  mankind.  He  assuredly  looked 
upon  any  other  ambition  as  beneath  the  matter  he  had  un- 
dertaken ;  for  that  which  is  here  treated  of  is  either  nothing, 
or  il  is  so  great  that  lie  oa^t  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own 
worth  and  aoek  BO  other  return. 


The  intended  work  is  then  separated  into  six 
parts: 

1.  Divisions  of  the  Sciences. 

2.  Novum  Organum;  or,  Precepts  for  the  In- 

terpretation of  Nature. 

3.  Phenomena  of  the  Universe ;    or,  Natural 

and   Experimental  History  on  which  to 
found  Philosophy. 

4.  Scale  of  the  Understanding. 

5.  Precursors  or  Anticipations  of  the  Second 

Philosophy. 

6.  Sound  Philosophy,  or  Active  Science. 

And  with  respect  to  each  of  these  parts  he  ex- 
plains his  intentions. 

As  to  the  first,  or  The  Division  or  thb 
SciKifCES,  he,  in  1605,  had  exhibited  an  outline  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  lived  nearly  to 
complete  it  in  the  year  1623.  In  this  treatise  he 
describes  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  intellectual 
world  and  the  deserts;  not  to  measure  out  regions, 
as  augurs  for  divination,  but  as  generals  to  invade 
for  conquest. 

The  Novum  Oroanum  is  a  treatise  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding  in  the  systematie 
discovery  of  truth,  or  the  art  of  invention  by  a 
New  Organ,'  as,  in  inquiring  into  any  nature,  the 
hydrophobia,  for  instance,  or  the  attraction  of  the 
magnet,  the  Novum  Organum  explains  a  mode 
of  proceeding  by  which  its  nature  and  laws  may 
with  certainty  be  found. 

It  having  been  Bacon^s  favourite  doctrine,  that 
important  truths  are  often  best  discovered  in  small 
and  familiar  instances,  as  the  nature  of  a  com- 
monwealth, in  a  family  and  the  simple  conjuga- 
tions of  society,  man  and  wife,  parents  and  child- 
ren, master  and  servant,  which  are  in  every  cot- 
tage ;  and  as  he  had  early  taught  that  all  truths, 
however  divisible  as  lines  and  veins,  are  not  se- 
parable as  sections  and  separations,  but  partaku 
of  one  common  essence,  which,  like  the  drops  of 
rain,  fall  separately  into  the  river,  mix  themselves 
at  once  with  the  stream,  and  strengthen  the  ge- 
neral current,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that  it 
should  not  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  mode  to 
discover  any  truth  might,  possibly,  be  seen  by 
the  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  the 
immediate  and  dearest  interests  of  men  being  con- 
cerned, and  gpreat  intellect  exerted,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  best  mode  of  invention  would  be 
adopted. 

In  a  well  constituted  court  of  justice  the  judge 
is  without  partiality.  He  hears  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  opposite  ad- 
vocates. He  then  forms  his  judgment.  This  is 
the  mode  adopted  by  Bacon  in  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum for  the  discovery  of  all  truths.  He  en- 
deavours to  make  the  philosopher  in  his  study 
proceed  as  a  judge  in  his  court. 

For  this  purpose  his  work  is  divisible  into  thiee 
parts:  1st.  The  removal  of  prejudice,  o-  the  do- 
Co  2) 
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ttnietion  of  idols,  or  modes  by  which  the  jadg- 
ment  is  warped  from  the  truth.  2dly.  By  con- 
sidering facts  on  both  sides ;  as  if  the  inquiry  be 
into  the  nature  of  heat,  by  considering  all  the  af- 
iirmative  and  negative  instances  of  heat. 


J^rmatifM  TtbU. 


The  8un*s  direct  rays. 
Blood  of  Terretcrial  Animals. 
Living  AninialSi 
ttt. 


M'egaUw  T\ible. 


The  Moon's  rays. 
Blood  of  Fbh. 
Dead  Animals, 


3dly.  By  explaining  the  mode  in  which  the  facts 
presented  to  the  senses  ought  by  certain  rules  to 
be  examined. 

As  the  commander  of  an  army,  before  he  com- 
mences an  attack,  considers  the  strength  and 
number  of  his  troops,  both  regular  and  allies ;  the 
spirit  by  which  they  are  animated,  whether  they 
are  the  lion,  or  the  sheep  in  the  lion*s  skin ;  the 
power  of  the  enemy  to  which  he  is  opposed :  their 
walled  towns,  their  stored  arsenals  and  armories, 
their  horses  and  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ord- 
nance and  artillery,  and  their  races  of  men ;  and 
then  in  what  mode  he  shall  commence  his  attack 
and  proceed  in  the  battle :  so,  before  man  directs 
his  strength  against  nature,  and  endeavours  to 
take  her  high  towers  and  dismantle  her  fortified 
holds,  and  thus  enlarge  the  borders  of  his  do- 
minion, he  ought  duly  to  estimate, 

Ist.  His  powers,  natural  and  artificial,  for  the 

discovery  of  truth. 
2d.  His  different  n^otives  for  the  exercise  of 

his  powers. 
3d.  The  obstacles  to  which  he  is  opposed ; 

and, 
4th.  The    mode  in    which  he  can  exert  his 

powers  with  most  efficacy,  or  the  Art  of 

Invention. 

Of  these  four  requisites,  therefore,  a  perfect 
work  upon  the  conduct  of  the  understanding 
ought,  as  it  seems,  to  consist :  but  the  Novum 
Organum  is  not  thus  treated.  To  system  Bacon 
was  not  attached :  for  «*  As  young  men,  when  they 
knit  and  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  erow  to  a 
farther  stature,  so  knowledge,  while  it  is  in 
aphorisms  and  observations,  it  is  in  growth ;  but 
when  it  once  is  comprehended  in  exact  methods, 
it  may  perchance  be  farther  polished  and  illus- 
trated, and  accommodated  for  use  and  practice; 
but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance. 

Instead  of  explaining  our  different  powers,  our 
f?ense»i  our  Ima^nntvm^  our  Reastm^  there  are  in 
the  Novum  Organum  only  some  scattered  observa- 
tions upon  the  defects  of  the  senses ; — upon  the 
different  causes  or  idols  by  which  the  judgment 
t8  alwayc  liable  to  be  warped,  and  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  artificial  helps  to  our  natural  pow- 
ers in  exploring  the  truths  which  ar^  exhibited  to 
tile  senses. 


With  respect  to  the  defects  of  the  senses,  he 
says  that  things  escape  their  cognisance  by  seven 
modes: 

1st.  From  distance;  which  is  remedied  by 
substitutes,  as  beacons,  bells,  telegraphs, 
&c. 

2d.  By  the  interception  of  interposing  bodies ; 
which  is  remedied  by  attention  to  outward 
or  visible  signs,  as  the  internal  state  of  the 
body  by  the  pulse,  &c. 

3d.  By  the  unfitness  of  the  body  :  or, 

4th.  Its  insufficiency  in  quantity  to  impress  the 
sense,  as  the  air  and  the  vital  spirit,  which 
is  imperceptible  by  sight  or  touch. 

dth.  From  the  insufficiency  of  time  to  actuate  the 
sense,  either  when  the  motion  is  too  slow, 
as  in  the  hand  of  a  clock  or  the  growth  of 
grass,  or  too  rapid,  as  a  bullet  passing 
through  the  air. 

6th.  From  the  percussion  of  the  body  being  too 
powerful  for  the  sense,  as  in  looking  at  the 
midday  sun;  which  is  remedied  by  re- 
moving the  object  from  the  sense ;  or  by 
diminishing  its  force  by  the  interposition 
of  a  medium,  as  smoking  tobacco  through 
water;  or  by  reflection,  as  the  sun^s  rays 
in  a  mirror  or  basin  of  water:  and^- 

7th.  Because  the  sense  is  pre-occupied  by  an 
other  object,  as  by  the  use  of  perfumes. 

The  defects  of  the  judgment  he  investigates 
in  a  more  laborious  inquiry.  *«  There  are,''  he 
says,  «*  certain  predispositions  which  beset  the 
mind  of  man;  certain  idols  which  are  constantly 
operating  upon  the  mind  and  warping  it  from  the 
truth;  for  the  mind  of  man,  drawn  over  and 
clouded  with  the  sable  pavilion  of  the  body,  is  so 
far  from  being  like  smooth,  equal,  and  clear  glass, 
which  might  sincerely  take  and  reflect  the  beams 
of  things  according  to  their  true  incidence,  that  it  is 
rather  like  an  enchanted  glass,  full  of  supersti- 
tions, apparitions,  and  impostures ;  which  idols 
are  of  such  a  pernicious  nature,  that,  if  they 
once  take  root  in  the  mind,  they  will  so  possess 
it  that  truth  can  hardly  find  entrance;  and,  even 
should  it  enter,  they  la  ill  again  rise  up,  choke, 
and  destroy  it." 

These  idols  are  of  two  sorts:  1st.  Common  to 
all  men,  therefore  called  Idols  of  the  Trite,  in- 
cluding the  defects  of  words,  called  Idols  of  the 
Market;  2d.  Peculiar  to  peculiar  individuals, 
either  from  their  original  conformation,  or  from 
their  education  and  pursuits  in  life,  called  Idols 
of  the  Den,  including  the  errors  from  particular 
opinions,  called  Idols  of  the  Theatre.  So  that 
his  doctrine  of  idob^  may  be  thus  exhibited : 

1.  Of  the  Tnbe Of  the  Market 

2.  Of  the  Den.»Of  the  Theatre. 

Tlie  Idoh  nf  the  Tribe^  or  warps  to  the  judgmentt 
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bjwUelian  laukiBd  swerve  from  dtt  tratk,  are 
cftworliMie:  1st.  Whem  ana  is  madertlie  u- 
ftwcs  ofs  passtoB  BMive  powerful  tksa  tlie  love  . 
cf  tratfa,  as  worldly  inlefcst,  crjmg  •*  Great  is 
Diaaaof  Ike  EpWiiiai-"  or,  9dly,  Wbca^uider  tlie 
iaiaeoee  of  die  love  of  tiath,  he,  like  erery  lover,  is 
harried  withoat  dae  sad  caodoiis  iaqairy  by  the 
hope  of  possessiag  the  object  of  his  affeetioas: 
which  nBanifests  itself  either  ia  hasty  assent,  or 
hasty  geaeralisatioBv  tkepmrtmU  tf  ertdmHiy .- — in 
tenacity  ia  letainin^  opiaions,  tkepmreni  ifprtju*  ' 
Ha  >— ia  abaadoaia^  oaiveisality,  tke  pmrmt  cf  \ 
feMt  inquiry.— -ox  in  iodalgin^  in  subtleties  and  ' 
lefiaemeats  aad  endless  iaqairy,  ik*  pmreni  ff  rain  ' 
apeeulatiomtj  spiaaiag  oat  of  itself  cobwebs  of  | 
learaing,  admirable  for  their  fineness  of  texture, 
bat  of  no  substance  or  profit. 

As  men  associate  by  discoarse,  and  words  are 
imposed  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  Tulgar, 
a  false  and  improper  impositioa  of  words  ansToid- 
ably  possesses  the  understanding,  leading  men 
away  to  idle  controTersies  and  subtleties,  irreme- 
diable by  definitions,  which,  consisting  of  words, 
shoot  back,  like  the  Tartar's  bow,  upon  the 
judgment  from  whence  they  came. 

These  defects  of  words,  or  Idoli  of  tke  Market^ 
are  either  names  of  non-existences,  as  xheprimum 
mnbik^  the  element  of  fire,  &c. ;  or  confused  names 
of  existences,  as  beauty,  Tirtue,  &c.;  which,  from 
die  subdety  of  nature  being  infinite,  and  of  words 
finite,  must  always  exist.  Words  tell  the  mi- 
nutes, but  not  the  seconds.  When  we  attempt  to 
reach  hearen,  we  are  stopped  by  the  confusion  of 
languages. 

't^eldoU  rfthe  Den,  or  attachment  by  pardcu- 
lar  individuals  to  particular  opinions,  he  thus  ex- 
plains: ••  We  every  one  of  us  have  our  paiticular 
den  or  cayem,  which  refracts  and  corrupts  the 
light  of  nature ;  either  because  every  man  has  his 
respecdve  temper,  educaUon,  acquaintance,  course 
of  reading,  and  authorities ;  or  from  the  difference 
of  impressions,  as  they  happen  in  a  mind  preju- 
diced or  prepossessed,  or  in  one  that  is  calm  and 
equal.  Of  which  defects  Plato's  cave  is  an  ex- 
cellent emblem  :  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  were  con- 
tinued from  his  childhood  to  mature  age  in  a 
grotto  or  dark  and  subterraneous  cave,  and  then 
should  come  suddenly  abroad,  and  should  behold 
the  stately  canopy  of  heaven  and  the  furniture  of 
the  world,  without  doubt  he  would  have  many 
strange  and  absurd  imaginations  come  into  his 
mind  and  people  his  brain.  So  in  like  manner 
we  live  in  the  view  of  heaven,  yet  our  spirits  are 
enclosed  in  the  caves  of  our  bodies,  complexions, 
and  customs,  which  must  needs  minister  unto  us 
infinite  images  of  error  and  vain  opinions,  if  they 
do  seldom  and  for  so  short  a  time  appear  above 
ground  out  of  their  holes,  and  do  not  continually 
Qye  under  the  contemplation  of  nature,  as  in  the 
open  air."  Of  these  Idols  of  the  Den,  the  attach- 
ment of  D^-ofessional  men,  divines,  lawyers,  poli- 


ticians. Ice,  to  their  mperdve  sciences,  are  glar- 
iag  iastanees. 

Hth  tf  tke  TVsfinr,  or  depraved  theories,  aifi» 
of  ecaise,  infinite  aad  invelirratr;  app^fartng  ia 
that  ausMrous  litter  of  strange,  seasekss,  absurd 
opinioas,  which  ciawl  about  the  world  to  the 
disgrace  of  reasoa,  aad  the  wretchedaess  of  maa* 
kind. 

Upon  the  destruction  of  these  idds.  Bacon  ia 
unceasing  in  his  exhortations.  **  They  must,** 
he  says,  ^  by  the  lover  of  truth  be  solemnly  and 
forever  renounced,  that  the  understanding  may  be 
purged  and  cleansed ;  for  the  kin^om  of  man, 
which  is  founded  in  the  sciences,  ran  scarce  be 
entered  otherwise  than  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that 
is,  in  the  condition  of  litde  children  :**  and,  with 
an  earnestness  not  often  found  in  his  works,  he 
adds,  «« If  we  have  any  humility  tovrards  the 
Creator ;  if  we  have  any  reverence  and  esteem  cf 
his  works ;  if  we  have  any  charity  towards  men, 
or  any  desire  of  relieving  their  miseries  and  ne-> 
cessities ;  if  we  have  any  love  for  natural  truths ; 
any  aversion  to  darkness,  any  desire  of  purifying 
the  understanding,  we  must  destroy  these  idols, 
which  have  led  experience  captive,  and  childishly 
triumphed  orer  the  works  of  God ;  and  now  at 
length  condescend,  with  due  submission  and  Te> 
neration,  to  approach  and  peruse  the  volume  of 
the  creation ;  dwell  some  time  upon  it,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  work  a  mind  well  purged  of  opinions, 
idols,  and  false  notions,  converse  familiarly  there- 
in. This  volume  is  the  language  which  has  gone 
out  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  unaflected  by  the 
confusion  of  Babel ;  this  is  the  language  that  men 
should  thoroughly  learn,  and  not  disdain  to  have 
its  alphabet  perpetually  in  their  hands;  and  in 
the  interpretHtion  of  this  language  they  should 
spare  no  pains,  but  strenuously  proceed,  perse- 
vere, and  dwell  upon  it  to  the  last." 

Such  is  a  faint  outiine  of  Bacon's  celebrated 
doctrine  of  idols,  which  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  important  of  all  his  works, 
and  to  expose  the  cause  of  all  the  errors  by  which 
man  is  misled. 

Upon  the  motives  by  which  the  lover  of  truth, 
seeking  nature  with  all  her  fruits  about  her,  can 
alone  be  actuated,  and  which  he  has  explained  in 
other  parts  of  his  works,  he,  in  the  NoTum  Or 
ganum,  contents  himself  with  ssying,  "Wo 
would  in  general  admonish  all  to  consider  the  truu 
ends  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  seek  it  for  the  gra- 
tification of  their  minds,  or  for  disputation,  or 
that  they  may  despise  others,  or  for  emolument, 
or  fame,  or  power,  or  such  low  objects,  but  for  its 
intrinsic  merit  and  the  purposes  of  life.*' 

The  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
are: 

Woridly  occupation 
Sickness. 
Shortness  of  life. 


•e: 

n.  V 

fl.  Want  of  time,  <  2.  Si 
i  and  13.  S 

(_  3.  Want  of  means. 


kxi£ 
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Upon  the  obstacles  from  want  of  iime^  more 
imaginary  than  real,  if  time  is  not  was  tad  inrriTo- 
lous  pursuit,  in  sensuality  or  in  sleep,  in  misappli^ 
cation  of  times  of  recreation,  or  in  idle  cnriosity ,  the 
Novum  Orgaaum  contains  but  ooe  casual,  conso- 
latory observQlion  :  ^'  We  judge  tilso  that  mankind 
may  conceive  aome  hopes  from  our  example, 
which  we  offer,  not  by  way  of  ostentation,  but 
because  it  may  be  useful/* 

The  obatacles  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
from  want  of  means  he  through  life  deeply  fclti 
and  he  never  omitted  an  opportunity  earnestly  \o 
express  his  hope  that  it  would  he  diminished  or 
destroyed  by  such  a  collection  of  natural  history 
as  would  show  the  world,  not  as  man  has  made 
itf  not  as  it  exists  only  in  imaginatioD,  but  as  it 
really  exists,  as  God  has  made  iL 

Anx^toua  to  lay  the  true  foundation  of  philoso^ 
pby,  he,  in  the  Novum  Oiganum,  availed  himsslf 
of  the  power  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  to 
induce  the  kin^  to  form  such  a  collection  of  natu* 
ral  history  as  be  had  measured  out  in  his  mind, 
and  such  as  really  ought  to  be  procured ;  *^  a  great 
and  royal  work,  re^juiring  the  purse  of  a  prince 
and  the  assistance  of  a  people*"  He,  therefore, 
in  the  dedication,  and  in  bis  presentation  letter, 
urg^d  the  king  to  imitate  Solomon,  by  procuring 
the  compilation  and  completion  of  such  a  natural 
nnd  experimental  history assbould  be  servieetLble 
for  raising  the  superstructure  of  philosophy :  that, 
at  letigth,  after  so  many  ages,  philosophy  and  the 
acLcncea  may  no  longer  be  unsettled  and  specula- 
tive, but  fixed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  varied 
md  well-considered  experience :  and  in  his  reply 
lo  the  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  Novum  Organum,  he  repeats  his  hope  that 
the  king  wiU  aid  him  in  employing  the  commu- 
nity in  collecting  a  natural  and  experimental  his- 
tory, as  ^*-  basis  totius  negotii ;  for  who  can  telt^ 
now  this  mine  of  truth  is  opened,  how  the  veins 
go,  and  what  lieth  higher,  and  what  lieth  lower?" 

Such  were  the  hopes  in  which  be  indulged. 
So  dilTicult  is  it  to  love  and  be  wise*  Tbe  king 
complimented  him  upon  his  work,  saying,  that, 
*»like  the  peace  of  God,  it  passeth  all  understand- 
ing;" but  of  tt  collection  of  natural  history,  "fi« 
Vffbum  qutdemJ*^ 

Annexed  to  this  doctrine  of  idols,  there  are 
Home  inquiries  into  the  signs  of  false  philosophy  ', 
the  causes  of  the  errors  in  philosophy ;  and  the 
^r<>unds  of  hope  lliat  knowledge  must  he  progres- 
r^e;  hopea  which  he  had  beautifully  stated  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  Advancement  of  Learnings 

Al^r  having  thus  cleared  the  way  by  consider- 
ing the  modes  by  which  w^e  are  w*arped  from  the 
:mih  :  by  which,  formed  to  ndore  the  true  God, 
ue  fall  down  and  worship  an  idol:  after  having 
admonished  us,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  under^ 
t^tunding,  a  false  step  may  be  fatal,  tiiat  a  cripple 
in  the  right  will  beat  a  racer  in  tbe  wrong  w^ay, 
erring  in  proportioti  tt*  his  fleetness,  be  expresaea 


his  aatoniahment  that  no  mortal  ihould  have  taken 
care  to  open  and  prepare  a  way  for  the  human 
understanding,  from  sense  and  a  well-conducted 
experience,  hut  that  all  things  should  be  lefl 
either  to  the  darkness  of  tradition,  the  giddy  agi- 
tation and  whirlwind  of  argument,  or  else  to  the 
uncertain  waves  of  accident,  or  a  vague  and  unin- 
formed ex  perie  nee .  To  open  t  h  is  w  ay ,  to  d  i  scovet 
how  our  reason  shall  be  guided,  that  it  may  be 
right,  that  it  be  not  a  blind  guide,  but  direct  ui 
to  the  place  where  the  star  appears,  and  point  ua 
to  the  very  place  where  the  babe  lieth,  is  the  great 
object  of  this  inquiry. 

As  our  opinions  are  formed  by  impressions 
made  upon  our  senses,  by  confidence  in  the  com- 
munications of  others,  and  by  our  own  meditations, 
man,  in  the  infancy  of  bis  reason,  is  unavoidably 
in  error:  for,  although  our  senses  never  deceive 
us,  the  communications  made  by  others,  and  our 
own  speculations  must,  according  to  the  ignorance 
of  our  teachers,  and  the  hveiiness  of  our  own 
imaginations,  teem  with  error- 

Bacon  saw  the  evil,  end  he  saw  tbe  remedy: 
he  saw  and  taught  bis  eontf^mpomries  and  future 
ages,  that  reasoning  is  nothing  worth,  except  as 
it  is  founded  on  facts* 

In  his  SylvB  Sy  I  varum,  he  thus  speaks:  *'l*hc 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  was  full  of 
superstition,  did  Arst  plant  a  monstrous  imagina- 
tion, which  afterwards  was,  by  the  school  of  Plata 
and  others,  watered  and  nourished  *  It  was,  thai 
the  world  was  one  entire,  perfect,  living  creature; 
that  the  ebbing  and  dowi ng  of  tiie  sea  w^as  tbe 
respiration  of  the  world,  drawing  in  water  a» 
breath,  and  putting  it  forth  again.  Tbey  went  on 
and  inferred,  that  if  the  world  were  a  living  crea- 
lure,  it  bad  a  soul  &nd  spirit.  This  foundation 
being  laid,  they  might  build  upon  it  what  tbey 
would;  for  In  a  living  creature,  though  never  so 
great,  as,  for  example,  in  a  great  whale,  the  sensct 
and  the  effects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body, 
instantly  make  a  iranscursion  throughout  the 
whole  body :  so  that  by  this  they  did  insinuate 
that  no  distance  of  place,  nor  want  or  indispositton 
of  matter,  could  hinder  magical  operation;  but 
that,  for  example,  we  might  here  in  Europe  havo 
sense  and  feeling  of  that  which  was  done  in  Chins. 
With  these  vast  and  bottom  less  follies,  men  have 
been  in  part  entertained*  But  we  that  hold  firm 
to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  sense,  which  is 
God*s  lamp,  Luecma  Dei  Spiratuhm  Ilomiuit^ 
wiil  inquire,  wiib  all  sobriety  and  severity,  wbe* 
ther  there  is  to  be  found,  in  tbe  footsteps  of  nature, 
any  such  transmission  and  iuAux  of  Immateriate 
virtues*'* 

In  Ibis  state  of  darkness  w*as  society  involved, 
when  Bacon  fonned  bis  Art  of  Invention,  which 
consists  in  collecting  al)  bodies  that  have  any 
afRnity  witli  the  nature  sought ;  and  in  a  sjstema^ 
lie  examination  of  ihe  bodies  collected. 

To  discover  facts  is,  therefore,  his  Grst  object; 
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bot,  as  natural  and  experimental  history  is  so  co- 
piouB  and  difiusire  as  to  confoand  and  distract 
the  understanding,  onless  digested  in  proper 
order,  tables  are  formed  and  so  digested,  that  the 
nndeiBtanding  may  commodiously  work  upon 
tiiem. 

TABLI  I. 

The  first,  or  AffirmatiTe  Table,  consists  of  a 
general  collection  of  all  the  known  analogous  in- 
stances which  agree  in  the  nature  sought,  from 
subjects  howerer  dissimilar  or  sordid  they  may 
be  supposed  to  be,  and  without  being  deterred  by 
the  apparent  number  of  particulars. 

If,  for  instance,  the  nature  sought  be  heat  or 
light,  these  tables  may  be  thus  conceived : 


H9€L 

lAgkt, 

TiM  «iii*i  direct  Rayt. 

Forked  LifbtDiof. 

Flune. 

Hood  of  Terrestrial  Anlmale. 

liTliiff  Anlniaie. 

Pepper  Msticated, 

The  HeaTenly  Bodiea. 
Rotten  Wood. 
Putrid  eealea  of  Fish. 
Glow  Worma. 
Bagar  acraped. 
Eyea  of  certain  Animala. 
Drops  of  Salt  Water  ftom  oura. 
SUli  StoeliingB  rubbed, 
dtcdte. 

Such  is  the  object  of  his  first  or  afi^rmatiye  table, 
which,  he  warns  his  reader,  is  not  to  raise  the  edi- 
fice, but  merely  to  collect  the  materials,  and 
which  is,  therefore,  to  be  made  without  any  hasty 
indulgence  of  speculation,  although  the  mind 
may,  in  proportion  to  its  ingenuity,  accidentally, 
frmi  an  inspection  of  affirmatire  instances,  arriye 
at  a  just  conclusion. 


The  second,  or  Negative  Table,  consists  of  a 
collection  of  all  the  known  instances  of  similar 
bodies,  which  do  not  agree  in  the  same  nature. 
Thus,  let  the  nature  sought  be  heat. 


A§rmUPH  TabU. 


The  San'a  direct  Raya. 
Blood  of  Terreatrlal  Animala. 
Lirtaif  Animal 
Boilinf  Water 
ikcdte. 


^Tegative  Table. 


The  Moon's  Rays. 
Blood  of  Fisb. 
Dead  Animals. 
Ice, 

&c.  &c. 


By  observing  this  table,  it  appears  that  the 
blood  of  all  animals  is  not  hot  This  table,  there- 
fore, prevents  hasty  generalization:  <'As  if  Samuel 
should  have  rested  in  those  sons  of  Jesse  which 
were  brought  before  him  in  the  house,  and  should 
not  have  sought  David,  who  was  absent  in  the 
field." 

By  observing  the  table,  it  also  appears,  that 
boiling  water  is  hot;  ice  is  cold  : — living  bodies 
are  hot;  dead  bodies  are  cold; — but  in  boiling 
water  and  in  living  bodies  there  is  motion  of 
parts:  in  ice  and  dead  bodies  they  are  fixed. 

Vol.  I..-fll) 


Another  use,  therefore,  of  this  table  is  to  discover 
the  nature  sought  by  observing  its  qualities  which 
are  absent  in  the  analogous  nature, «« like  the 
images  of  Cassias  and  Brutus,  in  the  funeral  of 
Junia  ;**  of  which,  not  being  represented  as  many 
others  were,  Tacitus  saith,  ^*Eo  ipto  prmfulgebarU 
quod  fion  viidHtniurJ*^ 

TABLE  III. 

The  third,  or  Table  of  Comparisons,  consists  of 
comparison  of  quantity  of  the  nature  sought  in  the 
same  bodies  and  in  different  bodies.    Thus, 

coMrAMaoas  or  hbat. 


In  itifertnt  bodie§. 


There  la  no  aoUd  body  natu- 
rally bot. 

All  bodiea  are  In  different  de^ 
greea  capable  of  heat. 

There  la  no  whole  vegetable 
hot  to  the  external  touch. 

LlTlng  animals. 


Anvil  struck  by  hammer. 
The  continuance  of  a  body  in 

heat. 
Boiling  water. 
Pepper  masticated. 
Boiling  lead. 
Oaa. 

Lightning. 
Acids, 

frcfrc. 


In  tke  §awM  hodf. 


In  Animai*. 

Animal  heat  Tariea  flrom  mi- 
nute perceptibility  to  about 
the  heat  of  the  hottest  day. 
It  la  always  endurable,  ft 
la  Inereaaed  by  food,  Teaery, 
exerciae,  fever,  dbc 

In  aome  fevera  the  heat  la 
coiMtant,  In  othera  intermit- 
tent, &c 

Heat  variea  In  different  parte 
of  the  same  body. 

Animala  differ  In  heat,  Ste. 

Flame. 
The  lambent  flame,  related 
by  hlstoriana  to  have  ap- 
peared on  the  heada  of 
children,  genUy  playiDf 
about  the  hair. 
9.  The  coniscatloaa  seen  In  a 
clear  night  on  a  aweating 
horse. 

3.  Of  the  gloW'Worm. 

4.  Of  the  Ignis  fhtuus. 

5.  Of  spirits  of  wine. 

6.  Of  vegetables,  straw,  dry 
leaves. 

7.  Of  boiling  metala. 

8.  Of  blast  furnacea. 

By  observing  in  this  table  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  the  nature  sought,  some  ap- 
proximation may  be  made  to  the  nature  itself. 
Thus,  vegetables,  or  common  water,  do  not  exhi- 
bit heat  to  the  touch,  but  masticated  pepper  or 
boiling  water  are  hot.  Flame  is  hotter  than  tho 
human  body :  boiling  water  than  warm.  Is  thero 
any  difference  except  in  the  motion  of  the  parts  ? 

TABLE  IV. 

Or  of  Exclusions,  is  of  a  more  complicated  nature. 
Bacon  assumes  that  the  quality  of  any  nature  can  be 
ascertained  by  its  being  always  present  when 
the  sought  nature  is  present:  is  always  absent 
when  the  sought  nature  is  absent :  increases  always 
with  its  increase,  and  decreases  with  its  decrease. 
Upon  this  principle  his  table  of  exclusion  is 
formed,  by  excluding,  1st,  Such  particular  natures 
as  are  not  found  in  any  instances  where  the  giv»»n 
nature  is  present ;  or,  2d,  Such  as  are  found  in  any 
instances  where  that  nature  is  absent  {  and^  oi. 
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Such  aa  are  foiuid  to  ineieaae  in  k^j  iaataooe 
when  the  given  nature  deoreaaea ;  or«  ^th^  To  de* 
creaae  wlien  that  nature  incnaaea*  Thuat 


Wbkh  may  be 
absent  wben 
tbeaougbtiuu 
turelapreeent 


Quieacence  of 
parts. 


Wbicbmaybe 
present  wben 
tbe  sought  na- 
tare  Is  absent. 


FluiditjF. 

Motion  of  the 

wbole  body. 

Qalescenee  of 


JVbters  •sryte/  meemdimg  U 
•MM  tewrM  ls«  ^  Os 
smgki 


Wbkb  may  In- 


sought  nature 
decreases. 


Qui— pence  of 
PWts, 
ite. 


Whkb  mayde- 


sought  aatore 
increases. 


Iron  may  be 
heated  to  a 
greater  heat 
than  the  flame 
of   fkit   of 


Qafeeeeaeeof 
parts* 
ite. 

The  object  of  thia  ezclaaion.ia  to  make  a  per- 
fect roaolation  and  aeparation  of  natora,  not  by  fire, 
bat  by  the  mind,  which  ia,  aa  it  were,  the  divine 
fire:  that,  after  thia  rejection  and  excluaion  ia 
duly  made,  the  affinnatiye,  aolid,  tree,  and  well- 
defined  form  will  remain  aa  the  reanlt  of  the  ope- 
ration, whilat  the  volatile  opiniona  go  ofifinfiime. 


The  fiAh  table  of  Reaulta,  termed  the  firet 
vintage  or  dawn  of  doctrine,  conaiata  of  a  colleo- 
tion  of  aaoh  natnrea  aa  alwaya  accompany  the 
aought  natare,  increaae  with  ita  increaae,  and  de- 
creaae  with  ita  decreaae. 

It  appeara,  that,  in  all  inatancea,  the  natare  of 
heat  ia  motion. of  parte; — aflame  ia  perpetually  in 
motion ;— hot  or  boiling  liquore  are  in  continual 
agitation ;— -the  aharpneas  and  intensity  of  heat 
ia  increaaed  by  motion,  aa  in  hello wa  and  blasts ; 
^-existing  fire  and  heat  are  extinguished  by  strong 
compression,  which  checks  and  puts  a  stop  to  all 
motion;— ail  bodiea  are  deatroyed,  or  at  least 
remarkably  altered,  by  heat;  and,  when  heat 
wholly  eacapes  from  the  body,  it  reata  from  its 
laboure;  and  hence  it  appeara,  that  heat  ia  mo- 
tion, and  nothing  elae. 

Having  collected  and  winnowed,  by  the  variona 
tables,  the  different  facts  presented  to  the  senses, 
he  proposed  to  examine  them  by  nine  diflferent 
proceases :  of  which  he  has  investigated  only  the 
first,  or  PaxROOATivx  Ikstances,  those  instances 
by  which  the  natare  aought  is  moat  eaaily  disco- 
vered.   They  may  be  thua  exhibited  : 

1.  Soliury. 
1  TraTellinf. 
S.  Jnomeyiaff. 

4.  Natare  ia  motion. 

5.  Constltueitt 


f  1.  Ezclnslon  of 
Irrelevants." 


1.  Ountraeting  the 
inquiries  wlth-^ 
In  narrow 

t.  NatofO  eo»-. 
s^ooos 

9  Roalltv  and  Appenmncea. 
t$  BMemblaacas  and  Dlffereneot. 


1.  Patent  and  Intent. 
1  Maxima. 
S.Prontftar. 

4.  SingoUr. 

5.  DiToreo. 
,«.  Dertotinf. 


1.  xxcLuaioN  or  umKLiVAHTa. 

Soiitary  IntUmeu. — ^If  the  inquiry  be  into  the 
natare  of  ooloor :  a  rainbow  and  a  piece  of  glaaa 
in  a  stable  window,  diflbr  in  every  thing  except 
in  the  prismatic  coloure;  they  are  therefore  aoli* 
tary  in  reacmblanu.  The  different  parts  of  the 
same  piece  of  marble,  the  different  parts  of  a 
leaf  of  a  variegated  tulip,  agree  in  every  thing, 
aave  the  colour;  they  are,  therefore,  aolitary  in 
differenttm 

By  thua  contracting' the  limita  of  the  inquiry, 
may  it  not  poeaibly  be  infisrred,  that  colour  de- 
penda  upon  refraction  of  the  reya  of  light  1 

Nature  in  motion, — Obaerve  nature  in  her  pro- 
ceaaea.  If  any  man  desired  to  consider  and  ex- 
amine the  contrivancea  and  induatry  of  a  certain 
artificer,  he  would  not  be  content  to  view  only  the 
rude  materiala  of  the  workman,  and  then  immedi- 
ately the  finiahed  woik*  but  covet  to  be  preaent 
whilat  the  artiat  proaecutes  his  labour,  and  exer- 
cises his  skill.  And  the  like  couree  should  be 
taken  in  the  works  of  nature. 

DraveUing  inatoneef^— In  inquiring  into  any 
nature,  obaerve  ita  pregreas  in  approaching  to  or 
receding  from  exiatence.  Let  the  inquiry  be 
into  the  nature  of  whiteneas.  Take  a  piece  of 
clear  glaaa  and  a  vessel  of  clear  water,  pound  the 
glass  into  fine  dust  and  agitate  the  water,  the 
pulverised  glass  and  the  aurface  of  the  water  will 
appear  white;  and  thia  whiteness  will  have  tra- 
velled from  non-existence  into  existence.  Again, 
take  a  vessel  full  of  any  liquor  with  froth  at  the 
top,  or  take  snow,  let  the  froth  subside  and  the 
anew  melt;  tlie  whiteness  will  disappear,  and 
will  have  travelled  from  existence  to  non-exist- 
ence. 

Journeying  In$tanees, — ^In  inquiring  into  any 
nature,  observe  its  motions  gradually  continued  or 
contracted.  An  inquirer  into  the  vegetation  of 
planta  should  have  an  eye  from  the  firet  aowing 
of  the  seed,  and  examine  it  almoat  every  day,  by 
taking  or  plucking  up  a  aeed  afler  it  had  remained 
for  one,  two,  or  three  days  in  the  ground  ;  to  ob- 
serve with  diligence  when,  and  in  what  manner 
the  aeed  begina  to  swell,  grow  plump,  and 
be  filled  or  become  turgid,  aa  it  were,  with 
apirit ;  next,  how  it  bureU  the  skin,  and  atrikea 
its  fibres  with  some  tendency  upwards,  unless  the 
earth  be  very  atubbom ;  how  it  ahoota  ita  fibres 
in  part,  to  constitute  roots  downwards ;  in  part, 
to  form  atema  upwarda,  and  aometimea  creeping 
sideways,  if  it  there  find  the  earth  more  open, 
pervious,  and  yielding,  with  many  particulare  of 
the  aame  kind.  And  the  like  should  be  done  aa 
to  egga  during  their  hatching,  where  the  whole 
procesa  of  vivification  and  organixation  might  be 
eaaily  viewed ;  and  what  becomea  of  the  yolk, 
what  of  the  white,  &c.  The  aame  ia  also  to  be 
attempted  in  inanimate  bodiea;  and  thia  we 
have  endeavoured  after,  by  observing  the  ways 
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wherein  liqoort  open  themselTee  by  fire ;  for  water 
opens  one  way,  wine  another,  veijnke  another, 
and  milk,  oil,  &c,  with  a  etill  gieater  difference. 
ChmtHmnl  InaUtneu. — ^In  inquiring  into  any 
natnie,  separate  complex  into  simple  natures. 
Let  the  nature  son^t  be  memory,  or  the  means 
of  exciting  and  helping  the  memory:  the  eonsti- 
ioent  instances  may  be  thus  exhibited : 


I.  TW  art  or 


fl.  Ordtf. 

H  U  'MuuoaiMMiy. 

\jL  Sododiit  totaltectari  loMailMo  thiofi. 


LTteviorMoyii^ 


Sneh  are  specimens  of  his  mode  of  excluding 
irrtktant  natures. 

S.  OBSiaTIHO  THE   NATUSK   WHESX    MOST   CON- 
SPICUOUS, oa  iifsTAncBS  or  xxtbembs. 

Patent  and  Latent  hutancet.  In  inquiring  into 
any  nature,  obserre  where  the  nature,  in  its  usual 
state,  appeaiB  most  conspicuous,  and  where  it 
appeaiB  in  its  weakest  and  most  imperfect  state. 

The  loadstone  is  a  glaring  instance  of  attrac- 
tion. The  thermometer  is  a  glaring  instance  of 
the  expansiTe  nature  of  heat.  Flame  exhibits  its 
expansive  nature  to  the  sense,  but  it  is  momentary 
and  vanishes.  Again,  let  the  inquiry  be  into  the 
nature  of  solidity,  the  contrary  of  which  is  fluid- 
ity. Froth,  snow,  bubbles,  whether  of  soap  and 
water,  blown  by  children,  or  those  which  may  be 
seen  occasionally  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid  or  on  the 
side  of  a  yessel,  or  the  looking-glasses  made  of 
spittle  by  children  in  a  loop  of  a  single  hair  or  a 
rush,  where  we  see  a  consistent  pellicule  of  water, 
like  infant  ice,  exhibit  solidity  in  its  most  feeble 
states. 

Maxima  and  Minima,  In  inquiring  into  any 
nature,  observe  it  in  its  extremes,  or  its  maxima 
and  minima.  Gold  in  weight;  iron  in  hardness ; 
the  whale  in  bulk  of  animal  bodies ;  the  hound 
in  scent ;  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  sudden 
expansion,  are  instances  of  maxima.  The  minute 
worms  in  the  skin  is  an  instance  of  minimum  in 
animal  bulk. 

IVoniier  Instances,  Observe  those  species  of 
bodies  which  seem  composed  of  two  species ;  as 
moss,  which  is  something  betwixt  putrefaction 
and  a  plant ;  flying  flshes,  which  are  a  species 
betwixt  birds  and  flsh ;  bats,  which  are  betwixt 
birds  and  quadrupeds ;  the  beast  so  like  ourselves, 
the  ape;  the  biformed  births  of  animals;  the 
mixtures  of  different  species,  &c. 

Singular  Instances.  In  inquiring  into  any  na- 
ture, observe  those  instances  which,  in  regular 
course,  are  solitary  amidst  their  own  natures. 
Quicksilver  amongst  metals ;  the  power  of  the 
carrier  pigeon  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence 


it  was  carried ;  the  scent  of  the  bloodhound ;  the 
loadstone  amongst  stones ;  that  species  of  flowers 
which  do  not  die  when  plucked  f^m  the  stalk, 
but  continue  their  colours  and  forms  unaltered- 
through  the  winter.  So  with  gnunmarians  the 
letter  G  is  held  singular  for  the  easiness  of  its 
composition  with  consonants,  sometimes  with 
double  and  sometimes  with  triple  ones,  which  is 
a  property  of  no  other  letter.  So  the  number  9 
amongst  figures  possesses  the  peculiar  properly, 
that  the  sum  of  tlie  digits  of  ali  its  multiples 
is9.» 

/f Mtofieet  9f  Divorte. — Observe  the  separation  of 
such  natures  as  are  generally  united.  Light  and 
heat  are  generally  united ;  but  in  a  cold  moonlight 
night  there  is  light  without  heat,  and  in  hot  water 
there  is  heat  without  light.  The  action  of  one 
body  upon  another  is  in  general  affected  by  the 
medium  through  which  it  acts ;  thus  sound  va-> 
ries  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  through 
a  thick  wall  is  scarcely  pereeptible.  The  mag^ 
netic  attiaction  seems  to  be  an  instance  of 
divorce,  as  it  acts  indifferently  through  all  me> 
diums. 

Deviating  InsttMees.  Observe  nature  when  ap- 
parently deviating  from  her  accustomed  course ; 
as  in  all  cases  of  monstere,  prodigious  births, 
&c.  He  who  knows  the  ways  of  nature  will 
the  easier  observe  her  deviations;  and  he  who 
knows  her  deviations,  will  more  exactly  describe 
her  ways.  For  the  business  in  this  matter  is  no 
more  than  by  quick  scent  to  trace  out  the  footways 
of  nature  in  her  wilful  wanderings,  that  so  afWr- 
ward  you  may  be  able  at  your  pleasure  to  lead  or 
force  her  to  the  same  place  and  posture  again.  As 
a  man^s  disposition  is  never  well  known  till  he  be 
crossed,  nor  did  Proteus  ever  change  shnpes  till 
he  was  straitened  and  held  fast. 

Such  are  specimens  of  his  modes  of  viewing 
nature  where  most  conspicuous. 

3.   riXiNO  THX   REAL,   BETWEEN  DirPERENT  APPA- 
RENT CAUSES. 

Crucial  Instances.  When,  in  inquiring  into  any 
particular  nature,  the  mind  is  in  nquilibrio  between 
two  causes,  observe  if  there  is  not  some  instance 
which  marks  the  cause  of  the  sought  nature.  Let 
the  nature  sought  be  gravity.  Heavy  bodies, 
having  a  tendency  to  the  earth,  must  fall  er  mero 
motu^  from  their  own  constivction,  or  be  attracted 
by  the  earth.  Let  two  equal  bodies  fall  through 
equal  spaces  at  different  distances  from  the  earth, 
and  if  they  fall  through  these  equal  spaces  in  un- 
equal times,  the  descent  is  influenced  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  earth. 


1  Thus  9x2=18  and  84-l»9. 
9X3^37  and  34-7s=». 
9X 1 1""99  and  9+98*18  and  l-f  8«.-li 
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4,  RisctfBLAKcea  AMD  mrrEHtffCEs. 

Observe  rescmb!un£?$  httwtcnttppartnt  dfjfcrtneeim 
—~ktG  not  gums  of  tiees  and  g^iivs  protluced  in 
the  same  mannert  b&lh  of  them  being  only  exu- 
datious  tindpercoiationd  of  jutces:  gtim^lyeing^the 
triinsuded  juices  of  trees,  and  g^rns  of  stones ; 
whence  the  clearness  and  traosparencf  of  tliem 
both  are  produced  by  means  of  a  curious  and  ex- 
fjutsite  percolation  1 — Are  not  ihe  hairs  of  heaais 
a.nd  the  fealhers  of  birds  produced  in  tlie  same 
mannerj  by  the  pereolation  of  juices  1  and  are  not 
the  colours  of  feathers  more  beautiful  and  vivtd, 
because  the  juices  are  mora  subiilely  strained 
through  the  substance  of  the  quill  in  birds  than 
through  the  skins  of  beasts  1  Do  not  the  celes- 
tial bodi^  moTe  in  their  orbits  by  the  same  laws 
wtiich  govern  the  motions  of  tiie  bodies  terres- 
trial. 

From  the  conformity  between  a  speculum  and 
the  eye,  the  structure  of  the  ear  and  of  the  csivornous 
places  tl>at  yield  an  echo^  it  is  easy  lo  form  and 
collect  this  axiom,— that  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
and  the  bodies  that  procure  reflections  to  the 
senses,  are  of  a  like  nature.  And,  again,  the  un« 
def standing  i>eing  thus  admonished,  easily  rises 
to  a  still  higher  and  more  noble  axiom ;  vi£», 
that  there  is  no  djQerenre  between  the  consents 
and  sympathies  of  bodies  endowed  with  sense, 
tuid  those  of  inanimate  bodies  without  sense, 
imly  that  in  the  former  an  animal  spirit  is  added 
to  the  body  so  disposed,  but  is  wanting  to  the 
Idtter;  whence,  as  many  conformities  as  there  are 
among  inanimate  bodies,  so  many  senseii  there 
might  be  in  atiimals,  provided  there  were  organs 
or  perforations  in  the  animal  body,  for  Ihe  animal 
sfiiritto  act  upon  the  parts  rightly  disposed,  as  upon 
a  proper  inBtmment.  And»  conveTsely,  as  many 
senses  as  there  are  in  animal St  so  many  motions 
there  may  be  in  bodies  inanimate,  where  the  ani* 
m^^l  spirit  is  wanting ;  though  there  mustt  of  ne* 
f^easity,  be  many  more  motions  in  inanimate  bo- 
dies than  there  are  senses  in  animate  bodies,  be- 
cause of  the  small  number  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

Btal  differences  Tu  apparait  raembhnees, — Do 
any  two  beings  differ  more  from  each  other  than 
two  human  beings !  MenV  curiosity  and  diligence 
have  been  hitherto  principally  employed  in  ob- 
Hcrving  the  variety  of  things,  and  explaining  the 
|ireciae  dl (Terences  of  anims^Is,  vegetables,  and 
fossils,  the  greatest  part  of  which  variety  and  dif- 
ferences are  rather  the  sport  of  nature,  than  roat- 
iers  of  any  considi^rable  and  no  lid  use  to  tlie 
ftciences.  Such  things,  indeed,  serve  for  delight, 
and  sometimes  contribute  to  practice,  but  afford 
little  or  no  true  tnformt»tion,  or  thorough  insight 
into  nature;  human  industry,  therefore,  must  be 
bent  itpon  inquiring  into,  and  observing  the  simi- 
litudes and  analogies  of  things^  ai  well  in  their 
^haUi»  as  in  their  parts;  for  these  are  what 
Iff  D«lure,  and  begia  to  build  tip  the  sciences* 


Such  are  specimens,  mere  specimens,  of  this 
most  valuable  of  all  his  works,  and  by  him 
mo«t  highly  valued*  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  un- 
adorned style,  in  aphorisms,  invariubly  slated  by 
him  to  be  the  proper  style  for  philosophyf  w^hich, 
conscious  of  its  own  power,  ought  to  go  forth 
**  n^died  and  unarmed  ;**  hut,  from  the  want  of 
symmetry  and  ornament,  from  its  abstruseneas, 
from  the  novelty  of  its  terms,  and  from  the  imper- 
fect state  in  which  it  was  published,  it  has,  al* 
though  the  most  valuable,  hitherto  been  too  much 
neglected  :  but  it  will  not  so  continue.  The  time 
has  arrived,  or  is  fast  approaching,  when  the 
pleasures  of  intellectual  pursuit  will  have  so 
deeply  pervaded  society,  that  they  will,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent^  form  Ihe  pleasures  of  our  youth ; 
and  the  lamentation  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing will  be  diminished  or  pass  away  i  **  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me,  by  any  pleading  of  mine,  to 
reverse  the  judgment,  either  of  ^sop's  cock,  that 
preferred  tlte  barley-corn  before  the  gem ;  or  of 
Midas,  that,  being  chosen  judge  between  Apollo, 
president  of  the  luuses,  and  Pan,  god  of  the  flocks, 
judged  for  plenty  I  or  of  Paris,  tliat  judged  for 
beauty  and  love,  against  wisdom  and  power ;  or 
of  Agrippina,  ^occidat  matrem  modo  imperct,* 
that  preferred  empire  w  iih  any  condition,  never  ao 
detestable  ;  or  of  Ulysses,  *  qui  vetulam  prsetuUt 
immortalitati,^  being  a  ligure  of  those  w^hich 
prefer  custom  and  habit  before  all  excellency  ;  or 
of  a  number  of  the  like  popular  judgmentSi  For 
these  things  must  continue  as  they  have  been ; 
but  so  will  that  also  continue,  whereupon  learn- 
ing hath  ever  relied,  and  which  faileth  not: 
^justifleata  est  sapientia  a  flliis  suis.*  ^* 

Copies  of  the  work  were  sent  to  the  king,  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke, 

The  tranquil  pursuits  of  philosophy  he  was 
now,  (1G20,)  for  a  time,  obliged  to  quit,  to  allay,  if 
possible,  the  political  storm  in  w^hich  the  state 
was  involved,  and  which  he  vainly  thought  thai 
he  had  the  power  to  calm.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  any  chancellor  to  have  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  greater  dilTtcuhy,  He  knew  the  work 
that  must  hs  done,  and  ihe  nature  of  his  materials. 

The  king,  who  was  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
people,  was  every  day  resorting  to  expedieats 
which  widened  the  breach  between  them  i  despotic 
witlioul  dignity,  and  profuse  without  magnih- 
cence,  meanly  grasping,  and  idly  scattering 
neither  winning  their  love,  nor  commanding  their 
reverence,  he  seemed  in  all  things  the  reverse  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor,  except  in  what  could  be 
well  spared,  the  arbitrary  spirit  common  lo  them 
both.  While  the  people  were  harassed  and  pil- 
laged by  the  wretches  to  whom  the  king  had  de- 
legated his  authority,  he  reaped  only  part  of  the 
spoil,  but  all  the  odium* 

The  chancellor  had  repeatedly  assured  the  king 
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ikat  his  beti  iaiemts,  wloeb  coiirted  ib  m  good 
vadenHaduif  witk  bk  sabjectiv  could  bo  tmua^ 
tiined  only  bj  alliiif  frequent  pwlnBieiils :  ad- 
¥ke  not  likdy  to  bo  ooeeptible  to  a  mooaiob  wbo 
bad  iMaed  a  piorlnaatioii,  connaanding  all  bis 
people,  fnm  tbe  bigbeaC  to  tbe  lowest,  *«iiot  lo 
iateinwddle,  by  peo  or  speeeb,  whb  state  oooeem- 
moats  aad  oeerets  of  empire,  at  borne  or  abroad, 
wbieb  wete  not  fit  tbemes  for  eoaunon  meetings 
or  Talgar  persons;**  bot,  wbatoTer  tbetr  secret 
dissatisftctioii  migbt  be,  tbe  whole  body  of  tbe 
nation  manifested  so  moch  teal  for  tbe  recorerj 
of  tbe  palatinate,  that  tbe  juncture  was  deemed 
fsToarable  for  leliering  the  king's  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, wbo  consented  with  this  Tiew  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament. 

This  lesolation  was  no  sooner  formed,  than  the 
cbanedlor  was  instructed  to  confer  with  the  most 
proper  persons  as  to  the  best  means  of  canytng 
it  into  effect;  and  he  accordingly  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  the  two  chief  justices,  and  of 
Serjeant  Crew,  who,  after  mature  deliberation, 
agreed  upon  four  points,  which  were  immediately 
conmiunicated  to  his  majesty  and  to  Buckingham. 

Different  days  were  fixcMi  for  the  meeting  of 
this  erentful  parliament,  which  was  called  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  king^s  motire  for  sum- 
moning them;  and  that,  had  not  the  expedient 
respecting  benevolence  wholly  failed,  this  council 
of  the  nation  would  never  have  been  assembled ; 
as-the  king  considered  the  Commons  **  daring  en- 
croachers  upon  his  prerogative ;  endeavouring  to 
make  themselves  greater,  and  their  prince  less, 
than  became  either." 

Previous  to  the  meeting,  the  lord  chancellor 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  St.  Alban,  by 
a  patent  which  stated  that  the  king  had  conferred 
this  title  because  he  thought  nothing  could  adorn 
his  government  more  or  afford  greater  encourage- 
ment to  virtue  and  public  spirit,  than  the  rais- 
ing worthy  persons  to  honour ;  and  with  this  new 
dignity,  he,  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  waswitli 
great  ceremony  invested  at  Theobalds,  the  patent 
being  witnessed  by  the  most  illustrious  peers  of 
the  realm,  the  Lord  Carew  carrying,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Buckingham  supporting  the  robe  of 
state  before  him,  while  his  coronet  was  borne  by 
the  Lord  Wentworth.  The  new  viscount  return- 
ed solemn  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  many  fa- 
vours bestowed  upon  him. 

The  thirtieth  of  January,  an  ominous  day  to 
the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  was  at  last  fixed  for  the 
king  to  meet  his  people,  writhing  as  they  were 
under  the  intolerable  grievances  by  which  they 
were  oppressed;  grievances  which,  notwithstand- 
ing tiie  warnings  and  admonitions  addressed  to  the 
king  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  had  most  cul- 
pably increased.  Power,  not  only  tenacious  in 
retaining  its  authority,  but  ever  prone  to  increase 
its  exactions,  may  disregard  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  but  it  is  nevier  disregarded  with  im- 


punity. Tratb,  the  dangbler  of  time,  not  of  an* 
tbority,  is  constantly  warning  tbe  community  in 
what  their  imocsEts  conaist,  and  that  to  protect, 
not  to  encroacb  upon  these  inCacesta,  all  govenn^ 
ments  are  Ibfmed. 

Upon  the  opening  of  parliament  tbe  king  ad* 
\  dressed  the  Commons.  He  stated  bis  opinion  of 
their  rriativa  duties :  that  be  was  to  distribute 
justice  and  mercy;  and  tbey,withoQt  meddling 
with  his  prerogative,  were  by  petition  to  acquaint 
htm  with  their  distresses,  and  were  to  supply  his 
pecuniary  wants. 

At  first  there  appeared  nothing  but  duty  and 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  Commons.  Deter- 
mined, if  posaible,  to  maintain  a  good  correspond- 
ence with  their  prince,  they  without  one  dissenting 
voice  voted  him  two  subsidies,  and  that  too  at  the 
very  beginning  of  tbe  aession,  contrary  to  the 
maxims  frequently  adopted  by  former  parliaments. 
They  then  proceeded,  in  a  very  temperate  and 
decided  manner,  to  the  examination  of  their  op- 
pressions, intimating  that  the  supply  of  the  king^s 
distresses  and  the  removal  of  their  vexations  were 
to  advance  hand  in  band  without  preoedency,  as 
twin  brothers. 

Of  their  grievances  the  Commons  loudly  and 
justly  complained.  Under  the  pretext  of  granting 
patents,  the  creatures  of  Buckingham  had  rapa- 
ciously exacted  large  fees.  These  exactions  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  There  were  patents  for 
every  necessary  and  convenience  of  life ;  for  gold 
and  silver  thread;  for  inns  and  ale-houses;  for 
remitting  the  penalties  of  obsolete  laws,  and  even 
for  the  price  of  horse-meat,  starch,  candles,  to- 
bacco-pipes, salt,  and  train-oil ;  and  such  tradem 
as  presumed  to  continue  their  business  without 
satisfying  the  rapacity  of  the  patentees,  had  been 
severely  punished  by  vexatious  prosecutions,  fine, 
and  imprisonment.  The  outcries  of  the  subject 
were  incessant.  <«  Monopolies  and  briberies  were 
beaten  upon  the  anvil  every  day,  almost  every 
hour.'*  The  complaints  were  so  numerous  that 
not  less  than  eighty  committees  to  redress  abuses 
in  the  church,  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  state,  were  immediately  nominated. 

From  the  mass  of  evils  under  consideration,  tho 
House  firet  directed  its  attention  to  the  three  great 
patents,  of  inns,  of  ale-houses,  and  of  gold  and 
silver  thread.  The  chief  actore  were  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson,  a  man  of  property,  and  a  member  of 
the  house,  and  Sir  Francis  Michell,  his  tool,  a 
poor  justice,  who  received  annually  J^lOO  for  issu- 
ing warrants  to  enforce  his  tyranny.  The  rage  for 
punishment  was  not  confined  to  Mompesson  and 
Michell.  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  the  attorney- 
general,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Buckingham,  was  prosecuted  and  severely  punish- 
ed, for  some  irregularity  respecting  a  patent  for  a 
charter  for  the  city  of  London. 

It  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  house, 
that  the  profits  from  these  patents  were  shafcd  by 
CH) 
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ail  elosaes  of  s<»«tw*lj  wKa  were  eonnccted  with 
llDckidi^liani.  Amofigsl  ihe  palentoes  were  the 
Lord  Harrington  and  the  Counieas  of  Bedfotd* 
Christopher  VrllierSi  antl  Sir  Edward  Villiera, 
half-brother  of  the  lord  marquis,  recseived  j£  1,800 
sjunually  between  them;  and  from  one  i ingle 
patent  the  kiog^s  annual  profit  Wi^s  jQ  10,000. 

These  rumours  readied  and  alarmed  the  king^* 
who  luBtantljeaused  acommuniciiXUonlobe  made 
to  the  ion]»T  thai  Iha  patent  was  sanctioned  by 
divert  of  the  judges  for  the  poinl  of  law,  and  by 
i!ifeT3  lorda  f«r  paint  of  convenience. 

Reform  was  now  the  unirerBal  cry  of  the  na- 
tion, U  was  one  of  Ihoae  periodical  outcries, 
which  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  he  heard  in 
Knj^land,  till,  by  admitting  the  gradual  improve- 
men  I  which  the  prog^ress  of  knowledge  rei)uires, 
tlie  current,  instead  of  being  opposed,  is  jwdi- 
cion«ly  directed >  The  streams  which  for  cen- 
turies roil  otif  aid  for  centuries  are  impeded,  at 
last  bmak  down  or  rasih  OTer  tlie  barriers  and 
carry  erery  thing  before  them.  When  in  this 
dejygie  the  ark  itself  h  in  danger,  the  patriot  en- 
deavonns  to  confine  th«  torrent  wiihtn  its  proper 
hanks,  and  to  resist  or  direct  its  impetuosity, 
while  the  demagogue  joins  in  the  popular  clamour, 
vi&iting  on  individuals  the  faults  of  the  times,  and 
sacrificing,  as  an  atonement  to  injured  feeling, 
the  moil  virtuous  members  of  the  community. 

When  the  complaints  of  the  people  could  no 
longer  be  reeialed,  and  pnblic  inquiry  became 
inevitable,  Buckingham^  insensible  to  all  other 
shame,  appeared  fully  conscious  of  the  infamy 
of  exposure.  The  bouottf  of  a  gentleman  and  the 
pride  of  nobility  slept  at  ease  upon  tlm  money- 
bags exlorted  from  the  eufFerers,  hut  he  and  his 
nnhle  colleagues  endured  the  utmost  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  discoflrery. 

Conscious  of  bis  peril,  dtsqnisted,  and  robbefl 
of  all  peace  of  mind,  admoniabed  ^^lliat  the 
arrow  of  vengeanoe  shot  against  his  brother 
graced  himself,'**  he  consulted  one  of  ihe  ablest 
men  In  Kngland,  Williams,  then  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who,  well  versed  in  matters  of  state^ 
ecK)n  saw  the  position  in  which  all  parties  were 
placed.  He  recommended  that  Villiers  should* 
without  a  mo  mentis  delay,  he  sent  upon  some 
foreign  embassy  ;  and^,  his  guilt  being  less  enor^ 
moua  or  less  appaii^nt  than  of  the  other  offenders, 
he  was  thus  protected  by  the  power  of  bis  brother. 
Villiers  being  safe,  Williams  advised  compliance 
with  the  humour  of  the  people,  and  suggested 
that  in  this  state  tempest  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
and  Sir  F,  Michell  "should  be  thrown  overboard 
MS  wares  that  might  be  tpared,**  quoting  a  wise 
heathen  as  a  precedent,  well  knowing  that  his 
breviary  contatrved  no  such  doctrine :  advice 
which  wan  gratefully  received  by  the  marquis, 
who  decbrf^  that,  for  the  future,  he  would  attend 
t^  no  otner  counsellor, 

Tl  may,  at  firat  si^ht,  appear  remarkable,  tliat, 


in  matters  of  such  mom&nt,  Buckingham  should 
apply  for  coonsel  to  Williams  rather  than  to 
Baeon,  by  whose  advice  he  professed  to  be  aU 
ways  ^ided  :  il  is,  however,  certain  that  he  not 
only  communicated  privately  with  Williams,  but 
that  he  carried  him  to  the  king,  whom  they  found 
closeted  with  the  prince,  in  much  distr^s  and 
perplexity,  when  the  dean  read  to  his  roynl 
master  a  document  prepared  at  the  suggestion 
of  Bucking  nam,  or  the  fruit  of  his  own  politic 
brain. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Jiend  ambition  did  not 
so  far  possess  him,  as  to  recommend  the  greater 
sacrifice  of  Bacon,  should  Mompesson  and  Michell 
be  deemed  insufficient  to  allay  the  storm  ;  hui  if 
ambition  did  in6uence  this  politic  prelate,  if  the 
vision  of  the  seals  floated  before  him,  and  induced 
bim  to  p!ot  against  the  ^*  gracious  Duncan^**  he 
could  n&t  but  forf^see  that  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiries would  only  convince  the  parliament  that 
Mompesson  and  Michell  were  mere  puppets 
moved  for  the  profit  and  advantage  of  others,  and 
that  Bucking  bam,  or  one  as  highly  placed,  might 
be  demanded. 

On  the  15tb  of  March,  16S0,  Sir  Robert 
Phillips  reported  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  abu&es  of  courts  of  justice,  of 
whtcb  be  was  chairman,  that  two  petitions  had 
been  presented  for  corruption  against  the  lord 
chancellor,  by  two  suitors  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, the  one  named  Aubrey,  Uie  other  Egerton* 

Aubrey *s  petition  stated,  "Thai  having  a  suit 
pending  before  the  lord  chancellor,  and  being 
worn  out  by  delays,  he  bad  been  advised  by  bis 
counsel  to  present  J^IOD  to  the  chancellor,  that 
his  cause  might,  by  more  ttian  ordinary  means^ 
be  expedited,  and  thai  In  consequence  of  this 
advice  ho  had  delivered  the  d^  100  to  Sir  George 
Hastings  and  to  Mr,  Jenkins,  of  Gray^s  Inn,  by 
whom  it  was  presented  to  bis  lordship ;  hut  not-> 
withstanding  this  offering,  the  chancellor  bad  de- 
cided against  bim.^* 

Egerton'a  complaint  was,  that  "To  procure  my 
loid^s  favour,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Sir 
George  Hastings  and  Sir  Richard  Young,  to  make 
some  present  to  the  chancellor  ;  and  that  he  ac<> 
cordingly  delivered  to  Sir  George  and  to  Sir 
Richard  £400,  which  was  delivered  by  them  to 
the  chancellor  as  a  gratuity,  for  tliai  my  lord, 
when  attorney  ^general,  had  befriended  him :  and 
that,  before  this  advice,  Egerton  had  himself, 
either  before  or  after  tiie  chancellor  was  intrusted 
with  ttie  gieat  seal,  presented  to  his  lordship  a 
piece  of  plate  worth  fifty  guineas ;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding these  presents,  the  lord  chancellor, 
assisted  hy  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  had  de- 
cided  against  him« 

if  Bacon,  instead  of  treating  the  charge  with 
contempt,  and  indulging  in  imaginations  of  the 
friendship  of  Buckinghant  and  of  the  king,  think- 
ing, m  they  were,  only  of  their  own  safety,  had 
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trasted  to  hit  own  powerful  mind,  and  root  the 
•eeontion  instantl  j  and  with  vigour,  he  might  at 
once,  strong  as  the  tide  was  against  all  authority, 
haire  stemmed  the  torrent,  and  satisfied  the  intel- 
ligent, that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  chancellor, 
but  tfie  chancery. 

Might  he  not  hare  reminded  the  house  that, 
although  he  knew  the  temporary  power  of  custom 
against  opinion,  he,  in  resistance  of  the  establish- 
ed practice,  had  exerted  himself  to  prerent  any 
interference,  eren  by  Buckingham  or  the  king,  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  by  which  the  im- 
partialtty  of  the  judges  might  be,  or  might  appear 
to  be  disturbed. 

Could  he  not  have  said  that  both  petitions 
contained  internal  and  unanswerable  proof  that 
it  was  not  the  corruption  of  the  judge,  but  the 
&olt  of  the  times,  in  which  the  practice  ori- 
ginated 1  Could  he  not  haye  said  that  the 
presents  were  made  openly,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  1 

How  could  these  offerings  haye  influenced  his 
judgment  in  faronr  of  the  donor,  when,  in  both 
cases,  he  decided  against  the  party  by  whom  the 
presents  were  made  1 1n  the  case  of  Aubrey,  he,  to 
repeatthe  strong  expressions  which  had  been  used, 
made  ««a  killing  decree  against  him  :*'  and,  with 
respect  to  Egerton,  the  decision  was  in  farour  of 
his  opponent,  Rowland,  who  did  not  make  any 
present  until  some  weeks  after  the  judgment  was 
pronounced. 

But,  not  contenting  himself  by  thus  showing 
that  the  offerings  were  neither  presented  nor 
received  as  bribes,  could  he  not  have  said,  the 
petitions  both  state  that  the  presents  were  recom- 
mended by  counsel,  and  delivered  by  men  of  title 
and  members  of  parliament  1  Did  they  then  act 
in  compliance  with  long  established  practice,  or 
were  they  all  bribed  t  Were  the  practitioners  in 
this  noble  profession  polluted  by  being  accessory 
to  the  worst  species  of  bribery  1  Why,  when  the 
charge  was  made,  did  the  recorder  instantly  say, 
**  If  Egerton  desired  to  congratulate  him  at  his 
coming  to  the  seal  for  his  kindness  and  pains  in 
former  business,  what  wrong  hath  he  done,  if  he 
hath  received  a  present  1  And  if  there  were  a  suit 
depending,  who  keeps  a  register  in  his  heart  of  all 
causes?  nay,  who  can,  amongst  such  a  mul- 
titude V 

Could  he  not  have  said  that  the  custom  of  the 
chancellor's  receiving  presents  had  existed  from 
the  earliest  periods  1  that  a  member  had  reminded 
the  house  of  its  existence,  and  said,  ««I  think  the 
chancellor  took  gratuities,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
before,  and  others  before  him  1  I  have,  amongst 
the  muniments  of  my  own  estate,  an  entry  of  a 
payment  to  a  former  chancellor  of  a  sum  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken  in  hearing  our  cause.** 

This  custom  of  judges  receiving  presents  was 
not  peculiar  to  Englai^,  but  existed  in  the  most 
enlighteiied  gorsmments;  in  the  different  states 


of  Greece;  in  all  feudal  states;  in  France, 
where  the  suitors  always  presented  the  judgr 
with  some  offering,  in  conformity  with  their  es- 
tablished maxim,  •«  Non  deHherehir^  donee  $oloerUur 
»pecie»  ;*'  and  in  England,  from  time  immemorial. 
It  existed  before  the  time  of  King  John,  and  dur- 
ing his  reign;  and  notwithstanding  the  rights 
secured  at  Runnymede,  it  has  ever  continued. 
It  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth ;  and 
although,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Sir  Thomas  More  declined  to  receive  presents, 
bis  very  power  of  declining  proves  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  offer  them,  and,  in  conformity  with  this 
practice,  the  usual  presents  were  made  to  Lord 
Bacon  within  a  few  hours  after  be  had  accepted 
the  great  seal,  the  only  pecuniary  compensation, 
except  a  very  trifling  salary,  to  which  the  lord 
keeper  was  entitled  for  labours  never  intended  to 
be  gratuitous. 

What  could  have  been  said  in  answer  to  this 
statement,  that  the  presents  were  made  openly, 
that  the  decision  was  against  the  party  by  whom 
they  were  made,  and  that  they  were  made  by  the 
advice  of  counsel,  and  delivered  by  men  of  emi- 
nence, and  sanctioned  by  iomiemorial  practice  in 
this  and  in  all  countries? 

Might  he  not  have  called  upon  the  justice  of 
the  House  for  protection  from  the  aspersions  of 
two  discontented  suitors,  who  had  no  more  cause 
of  complaint  against  him  than  Wraynham,  by 
whom  he  was  slandered,  or  Lord  Clifford,  by 
whom  he  was  threatened  to  be  assassinated) 
Might  he  not  have  called  upon  the  house  for  pro- 
tection against  these  calumnies  at  a  time  when  the 
excited  people  wished  for  some  sacrifice,  as  a 
tribute  to  public  opinions,  an  atonement  for  public 
wrongs,  and  a  security  for  better  times? 

The  people  are  often  censured  for  their  selec- 
tion of  a  victim,  but,  where  they  contend  for  a 
principle,  they  lose  sight  of  the  individual.  It  is 
this  dangerous  indifference  that  enables  bad  men 
to  direct,  for  private  ends,  a  popular  tumult  The 
Jewish  people  demanded  merely  their  annual  pri- 
vilege; it  was  the  priests  who  said,  ««Save  Bar- 
rabas.*' 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  chancellor  presided, 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
charges  whidi  he  had  at  first  treated  with  indif- 
ference, were  daily  increasing,  and  could  no 
longer  be  disregarded.  From  the  pinnacle  on 
which  he  stood,  he  could  see  the  storm  gather- 
ing round  him :  old  complaints  werereviv^,  and 
new  accusations  industriously  collected;  and, 
though  he  had  considered  himself  much  beloved  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  he  felt  that  he  had 
secret  enemies,  and  began  to  fear  that  he  had  falso 
friends.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  meet  his 
accusers;  but  his  health,  always  delicate,  gave 
way,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  attend  in 
person,  he  was  obliged  by  writing  to  address  th« 
House  of  Peers. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable  his  very  good  Lordst 

the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  the  Upper 

House  of  Parliament  assembled. 

My  yery  good  Lords, — ^I  humbly  pray  your 
lordships  all  to  make  a  favourable  and  true  con- 
struction of  my  absence.  It  is  no  feigning  or 
fainting,  but  sickness  both  of  my  heart  and  of 
my  back,  though  joined  with  that  comfort  of  mind 
that  pereuadeth  me  that  I  am  not  far  from  heaven, 
whereof  I  feel  the  firat-fruits.  And  because, 
whether  I  live  or  die,  I  would  be  glad  to  preserve 
my  honour  and  fame,  so  far  as  I  am  worthy, 
hearing  that  some  complaints  of  base  bribery  are 
coming  before  your  lordships,  my  requests  unto 
your  lordships  are : 

Firet,  that  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  without  prejudice,  until  my  cause  be  heard. 

Secondly,  that  in  regard  I  have  sequestered  my 
mind  at  this  time  in  great  part  from  worldly 
mattere,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answere  in  a 
higher  court,  your  lordships  will  give  me  conve- 
nient time,  according  to  the  course  of  other  courts, 
to  advise  with  my  counsel  and  to  make  my  answer ; 
wherein,  nevertheless,  my  counsers  part  will  be 
the  least;  for  I  shall  not,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
trick  up  an  innocency  with  cavillations,  but  plainly 
and  ingenuously  (as  your  lordships  know  my  man- 
ner is)  declare  what  I  know  or  remember. 

Thudly,  that,  according  to  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses 
brought  against  me ;  and  to  move  questions  to 
your  lordships  for  their  cross-examinations ;  and 
likewise  to  produce  my  own  witnesses  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth. 

And  lastly,  that  if  there  be  anymore  petitions  of 
like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be  pleased 
not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension  of  any 
number  or  muster  of  them,  especially  against  a 
judge,  that  makes  two  thousand  ordere  and  decrees 
in  a  year,  (not  to  speak  of  the  courses  that  have 
been  taken  for  huntbg  out  complaints  against  me,) 
but  that  I  may  answer  them  according  to  the  rules 
of  justice,  severally  and  respectively. 

These  requests  I  hope  appear  to  your  lordships 
no  other  than  just.  And  so  thinking  myself 
happy  to  have  so  noble  peere  and  reverend  prelates 
to  discern  of  my  cause ;  and  desiring  no  privilege 
of  greatness  for  subterfuge  of  guiltiness,  but  mean- 
ing, as  I  said,  to  deal  fairly  and  plainly  with  your 
lordships,  and  to  put  myself  upon  your  honoure 
and  favoura,  I  pray  God  to  bless  your  counsels 
and  persons.  And  rest  your  lordships'  humble 
servant.  Fa.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 

M«rcli  m  :090. 

This  letter,  which  was  delivered  by  Bucking- 
ham, the  Lords  immediately  answered,  by  assur- 
ing the  chancellor  **  that  the  proceedings  should 
be  according  to  the  right  rule  of  justice;  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  House  that  his  lordship  should 
mear  his  honour  from  the  different  aspersions,  and 

^ymg  him  to  provide  for  his  defence  ;**  a  courtesy 


which  his  lordship  instantly  acknowledged,  with 
the  expression  of  his  intention  to  speak  more  fully 
at  a  future  time. 

Thus  resolved  to  defend  himself,  there  was 
some  communication  between  the  chancellor  and 
Buckingham;  whether  it  was  confined  to  the 
favourite  must  be  left  to  conjecture ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  had  its  full  effect  both  upon  him  and  upon 
the  king,  who,  seeing  the  untoward  events  which 
might  yet  occur  from  the  discussions  of  this 
inquiring  parliament,  sent  a  message  to  the  Com- 
mons, expressing  his  comfort  that  the  House  was 
careful  to  preserve  his  honour;  his  wish  that  the 
parliament  should  adjourn  to  the  10th  of  April ; 
and  his  assurance  that  the  complaints  against 
the  lord  chancellor  should  be  carefully  examined 
before  a  committee  of  six  peere  and  twelve  com- 
monere;  a  proposal  not  very  acceptable  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  who  thought  it  might  defeat  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  which  he  was  so  anx- 
ious to  prosecute. 

On  the  2(Kh,  the  Commons  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  a  further  complaint 
was  preferred  in  the  cause  of  Wharton  and  Wil- 
loughby,  by  the  Lady  Wharton,  against  whom  the 
chancellor  had  decided.  It  appeared  that  the 
presents  were  made  openly  at  two  several  times, 
with  the  knowledge  and  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. 

The  cry  having  been  raised,  the  lowest  mem- 
bere  of  the  profession,  a  common  informer  and  a 
disgraced  registrar  were,  with  their  crew,  em- 
ployed in  hunting  for  charges ;  and,  so  ready  was 
the  community  to  listen  to  complaints,  that  it  mat- 
tered not  by  whom  they  were  preferred  ;  *«  great- 
ness was  the  mark,  and  accusation  the  game.*' 
Ond  of  his  many  faithful  friends.  Sir  Thomas 
Meautys,  rose  to  resist  this  virulence.  He  ad- 
monished the  House  of  the  misstatements  that 
would  be  made  by  such  accusere,  men  without 
character,  under  the  influence  of  motives  which 
could  not  be  misunderatood.  <«  I  have  known," 
he  said,  •^and  observed  his  lordship  for  some 
yeara :  he  hath  sown  a  good  seed  of  justice  ;  let  not 
the  abandoned  and  envious  choke  it  with  their 
tares."  He  had  as  much  prospect  of  success  as  if 
he  had  attempted  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  volcano. 

Additional  charges,  thus  collected,  and  of  the 
same  nature,  were  preferred  against  him. 

On  the  36th  of  March,  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  given  by  W^illiams,  sentence  was  passed 
upon  Mompesson  and  Michell,  many  patents 
were  recalled,  and  the  king,  afler  having  address- 
ed the  House,  adjourned  the  parliament. 

The  king's  speech  abounded  with  that  adroit 
flattery  to  the  House,  which  he  so  frequently 
practised  when  he  had  any  thing  to  gain  or  any 
thing  to  fear;  he  did  not  name  the  chancellor 
directly,  and,  when  he  glanced  at  the  charge  of 
bribery,  while  he  cautioned  them  not  to  be  car 
ried  away  «•  by  the  impertinent  discourses  of  thosf 
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Tbe  stale  of  tbe  cbanoellor's  ■dad  duriiif  tbis 
storm  bss  been  Tmiioosly  represented ;  by  some 
sf  bis  eootcmpocaiies  be  is  ssid  to  bave  been  de- 
pressed :  by  otbers  tbsl  be  ins  meny,  and  not 
doobtin^  tbal  be  sboold  be  able  to  ride  safely 
tbroogb  tbe  tempest.  His  playfulness  of  spirit 
nerer  forsook  bim.  Wben,  upon  tbe  ebaige  be* 
bug  firsl  made,  his  senrants  rose  as  be  passed 
tbroogb  tbe  ball,  **  Sit  down,  my  friends,*^  he  said, 
«•  your  rise  has  been  my  fall  ;**  and  when  one  of 
his  friends  said,  ^  You  must  look  around  you,** 
be  replied,  **  I  look  above  me.**  Playfulness  in 
affliction  is,  howerer,  only  an  equiroeal  test 
of  cheerfulness ;  in  a  powerful  mind  grief  rests 
itself  in  the  exercise  of  the  antagonist  feelings, 
and,  by  a  conTulsiTe  effort,  throws  oh*  the  load 
of  despair. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  discoyer  the  real  state 
of  his  mind,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  active  life,  and  well  aware  of  the 
intrigues  of  courts,  that,  in  this  moment  of 
peril,  his  sagacity  slumbered,  or  that  he  was  so 
little  attentive  to  his  own  interests,  as  to  be  shel- 
tered in  the  shades  of  Gorhambury,  all  meaner 
things  forgotten,  watching  the  progress  of  some 
chymical  experiment,  or  wandering  with  Hobbes 
in  the  mazes  of  metaphysics. 

His  enemies,  who  were  compassing  his  ruin, 
might  imagine  that  he  was  thus  indulging  in  the 
day-dreams  of  philosophy,  but,  so  imagining, 
they  were  ignorant  of  his  favourite  doctrine,  that 
«« Learning  is  not  like  some  small  bird,  as  the 
lark,  that  can  mount  and  sing,  and  please  herself, 
and  nothing  else,  but  that  she  holds  as  well  of  the 
hawk,  that  can  soar  aloft,  and  at  the  right  mo- 
ment can  stoop  and  seise  upon  her  prey.'*  The 
chancellor  retired  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  to 
view  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  the  strength  of 
bis  assailants. 

The  charges,  which  were  at  first  confined  to 
Anbrey  and  Egerton,  were  now  accnmnlated 
to  twenty-three  in  number,  by  nking  ap  every 
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<il  t»  Btbii^bsi :  « Ye«r  loiiisbif  Sfolf^  «l 
peffamrr.  I  ass  »ew  m  H;  b«t  any  wM  is  m  a 
cafaa;  far  any  fei«ne  is  Kenny  MieiiT^  I  iM^w 
I  bav^  cW—  baaii  smI  a  dean  besit^  smI  I  b<^ 
a  dean  bevse  for  ftitsids  «r  secfants*  Ibii  J«b 
biasself«  or  wboseev«f  vw  cbe  jMKst  Jwdfrs  by 
for  matSMs  a|painsi  biM«  as  batb 
against  sm»  may  for  a  liaie  •nim  fo«U 
espedallt  in  a  time  when  giviatiiess  is  tbe  anaib^ 
iasidaecvsationistbegaaiiK  Andif  tbisbetobea 
ebantellor,  I  think  if  tbe  gVMt  seal  )i^  upon  H«^ii» 
slow  Hestb,  nobody  wmM  take  it  up«  Hat  tbs 
king  and  your  lonlsbip  will  I  hope  p«l  an  end  le 
I  these  my  straits,  one  way  or  otber.^*  And  in  a 
I  subsequent  letter  be  said, «« I  peireive^  by  seme 
'speech  that  passed  between  your  loidship  and 
Mr.  Meaatya,  that  some  wvrtcbed  detiad^v  batb 
told  you,  that  it  were  atrangs  1  should  be  in  debt  t 
for  ^at  I  eoold  not  but  have  leceiTed  a  bun* 
dred  thousand  poonda  gifU  since  1  bad  tbe  seal| 
which  is  an  abominable  falsehood.  Such  tales 
as  these  made  St.  James  say  that  the  tongue  is  a 
firs,  and  itself  filed  from  bell,  whither  when  these 
tongues  shall  return,  they  will  beg  a  dro|t  of 
water  to  ccol  them.  I  praise  God  for  it,  1  nevar 
took  penny  for  any  benefios  or  ecclesiastical 
living;  I  never  look  penny  for  Releasing  any 
thing  I  stopped  at  the  seal  {  I  never  took  penny 
for  any  commission,  or  things  of  that  nature :  I 
never  shared  with  any  servant  for  any  second  or 
inferior  profit.** 

About  the  same  period  he  thus  wrote  to  the 
king,  in  a  letter  which  he  intrusted  to  the  ditore* 
tion  of  Buckingham  to  witlihold  or  deliver : 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  mi\|e«ty,— 
Time  hath  been  when  I  have  brought  unto  you 
«« Gemitum  Columb«**  fVom  others,  now  I  bring 
it  from  myself.  I  fiy  unto  your  ronjotty  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  which,  once  within  these  seven 
days,  I  thought  would  have  carried  me  a  higher 
flight.  When  I  enter  into  myself,  I  find  not  the 
materials  of  such  a  tempest  as  is  come  upon  mt 
I  have  been  (as  your  majesty  knoweth  best)  nsver 
author  of  any  immoderate  counsel,  but  always  de 
sired  to  have  thinga  carried  ••  suavihus  modls.**  I 
have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of  the  people, 
I  have  been  no  haughty,  or  intolerable,  or  hntet\il 
man  in  my  conversation  or  cnrringe  t  1  have  In* 
herited  no  hatred  from  my  fbther,  but  am  a  good 
patriot  bom.  Whence  should  this  be}  for  thesis 
are  the  things  that  use  to  raise  dislikes  sbnmd. 

For  the  House  of  Commons,  I  begsn  my  credit 

there,  and  now  it  must  be  the  place  of  the  sepuU 

ture  thereof.    And  yet  this  parliament,  upim  ths 

message  tonebing  religion,  the  old  love  revWfd, 
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Mid  tbey  saitl,  I  was  ^  bum  man  sttU,  only 
■honesty  was  tnraed  to  honoar. 

For  the  Upper  House,  ««en  within  these  days, 
before  these  troubles,  they  seemed  as  to  take  me 
4oto  their  arms,  finding  in  me  ingemiity,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  tme,  straight  line  of  noble- 
ness, without  crooks  or  angles. 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  liook  of  hearts  shall  be  open- 
ed, I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  trou- 
bled fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved 
habit  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice;  hoW' 
soever  I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses 
of  the  times. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  oome  to 
fny  answer,  not  to  trick  my  innocenoy  (as  I  writ 
to  the  lords)  by  cavillations  or  voidanees,  but  to 
•0peak  to  them  the  language  that  my  heart  speak- 
«th  to  me,  in  excusing,  extenuating,  or  ingenuous 
confessing;  praying  €rod  to  give  me  the  grace  to 
see  to  the  bottom  of  my  faults,  and  that  no  hardness 
jof  heart  do  steal  upon  me,  under  show  of  more 
neatness  of  conscience,  than  is  cause. 

But  not  to  trouble  your  majesty  any  longer, 
craving  pardon  for  tiiis  long  mourning  letter,  that 
which  I  thirst  after,  as  the  hart  after  the  streams, 
is,  that  I  may  know  by  my  matchless  firiend  that 
presenteth  to  you  this  letter,  your  majesty's  heart 
(which  is  an  abyssus  of  goodness,  as  I  am  an 
abyssus  of  misery)  towards  me.  I  have  been 
ever  your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  a  usu- 
fructuary of  myself,  the  property  being  yours. 
And  now  making  myself  an  oblation,  to  do  with 
me  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your 
justice,  the  honour  of  your  mercy,  and  the  use 
of  your  service,  resting  as  clay  in  your  majesty's 
gracious  hands,  Fa.  St.  Albah,  Cane. 

March  33, 1630. 

To  the  preparation  of  his  defence  he  now  pro- 
ceeded—^ preparation  which  could  scarcely  to 
any  advocate  have  been  uttended  with  difficulty, 
whether  considering  the  general  nature  of  iStte 
complaints,  or  the  weight  due  to  each  parttcdar 
charge. 

There  are  circumstances  attending  these  accu- 
sations, by  which  at  this  time  the  judgment  may 
be  warped,  that  did  not  exist  two  centuries  since. 
We  may  be  misled  by  transferring  the  opinions 
of  the  present  to  past  ttoses,  and  by  supposing 
Ihat  the  accusations  were  preferred  by  some  or  all 
of  thes  uitors  whose  names  are  aiientioned,  and  on 
whose  behalf  the  presents  Were  offered  after  the 
termination  of  their  causes;  but  it  was  then  well 
known,  that  these  suitors  reluctantly  attended,  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  olrtained  in  consequence 
of  the  petitions  presented  by  the  two  discontented 
pmsons  against  whom  thechancellor  had  decided, 
notwithstanding  their  supposition  that  his  judg^ 
Dient  was  to  be  purchased. 

ft  oo!ild  not  have  ssoapsd  tlie  oolloe  of  any  ad» 


vocate  that  tlie  presents  were  made  on  behalf  of 
the  suitors,  by  men  of  character,  counsellors,  and 
members  of  parliament.  Sir  George  Hastings, 
Sir  Richard  Young,  Sir  Henry  Hdmes,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Thelwall,  Mr.  Toi^  Matthew,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Perrott;  and  that  they  -were  made 
openly,  with  the  greatest  publicity,  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  presents  themselves,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  presented ;  so  openly, 
^hat  even  Sir  Edward  Coke  admitted  the  fttct, 
that  tliey  were  delivered  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses ;  and  the  chancellor,  in  answer  to  the  Slst 
charge,  that,  *«upon  a  dispute  between  three 
public  companies  of  the  apothecaries  and  grocers, 
he  had  received  presents  from  each  of  iiie  com* 
panics,'*  instantly  said,  •*  Could  I  have  taken 
these  presents  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe,  when  I 
knew  it  could  not  be  concealed,  because  it  must 
needs  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  three  several 
companies,  ea^  of  whom  was  jealous  of  the 
other  1" 

Who  can  suppose  that,  if  secrecy  had  been  the 
object,  presents  of  articles  constantly  in  sight 
would  have  <been  selected ;  gold  buttons,  tasters 
of  gold,  ambergrease,  cabinets,  and  suits  of  hang- 
ings  for  furniture;  they  were  made,  as  was  no- 
torious, according  to  the  established  custom,  in 
this,  and  in  all  countries,  a  custom  which,  as  the 
Chancellor  rH6pital  endeavoured  to  abolish  in 
France,  the  Chancellor  Bacon  would  most  gladly 
have  abolished  in  England,  and  demanded  from 
the  country  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  arduous 
labours  of  his  high  office. 

No  man  feh  more  deeply  the  evils  which  then 
existed,  of  the  interference  by  the  crown  and  by 
statesmen  to  influence  judges.  How  beautifully 
did  he  admonish  Buckingham,  regardless  as  he 
proved  of  all  admonition,  ««By  no  means  be  you 
persuaded  to  interpose  yourself,  either  by  word  or 
letter,  in  any  cause  depending,  or  like  to  be  de* 
pending,  in  any  court  of  justice,  nor  suffer  any 
other  great  man  to  do  it  where  you  can  hinder  it ; 
and  by  all  means  dissuade  the  king  himself  from 
it,  upon  the  importunity  o£  any  for  themselves  or 
their  friends.  If  it  lAioold  pievail,  it  perverts 
justice;  but  if  the  judge  be  so  just  and  of  such 
courage,  as  iie  ought  to  be,  as  not  to  be  inclined 
thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion 
behind  it;  judges  must  be  chaste  as  Caesar's  wife, 
neither  to  be,  nor  to  be  suspected  to  be  unjust : 
and,  sir,  the  honour  of  the  judges  in  their  judica- 
ture is  the  king's  honour,  whose  person  they 
represent." 

Thus  did  he  raise  his  voice  in  opposition  to  an 
inveterate  practice.  The  first  mode  of  correcting 
error,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  the  community, 
is  by  proclaiming  its  existence ;  the  next  is,  when 
ripe  for  action,  by  acting. 

That  the  presents  influenced  the  judgment  of 
the  ^lancellor  was  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
by  any  man.    Fourteen  out  of  tfas  twenty-two 
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^dMfgw  related  to  preeenU  made  long  after  the 
eaneee  were  teminated,  and  the  eomplainta  of  hie 
aeeosera  were,  not  that  the  gratuities  had,  but  that 
they  had  not  inflneiioed  his  jadgment,  as  he  had 
decided  against  them. 

Soeh  topics  would  hare  oecorred  to  any  adro- 
eate.  With  what  (one  woald  they  hare  been 
urged  by  the  chancellor  1  In  his  Notuoi  Or- 
ganom,  w4iieh  he  had  published  in  the  preyioas 
year,  be  had  warned  society,  that  «•  at  the  entnnce 
of  erery  inquiry  our  first  duty  is  to  eradicate  any 
idol  hy  which  the  judgment  may  be  warped ;  as 
the  kingdom  of  man  -can  be  entered  only  as  the 
-kingdom  of  God,  in  the  simplicity  of  litUe  child- 
ren.*' How  powerfully,  then,  would  he  have 
called  upon  the  lovers  of  truth  and  of  justice  to 
divest  their  minds  of  all  prejudice ;  to  be,  when 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  a  judge,  theraselvee 
impartial.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  high  tribu- 
nal before  whom  he  was  to  appear,  there  could, 
iniieed,  baye  been  scarcely  any  necessity  for  such 
mn  appeal .  He  knew  the  joy  which  they  *«  would 
leel,  if  he  could  clear  his  honour.''  He  knew 
that,  howerer  grateful  it  may  be  to  common 
minds  to  indulge  in  the  Tulgar  pleasure  of  imagi- 
nary self4mportance  from  the  depression  of  supe- 
riority, a  disinclination  to  condemn,  even  if  truth 
call  for  conviction,  is  an  attribute  of  eyery 
noble  mind,  always  afflicted  at  the  infinnities  of 
genius.  Knowing  that,  amongst  the  peers,  many 
▼alued  themselves  upon  ancient  learning,  he 
would  have  reminded  them,  that  ^  the  tree 
scathed  with  lightning,  was  with  them  of  the 
-olden  time  ever  held  sacred.  Sure  no  tree  of  the 
-forest,  under  Jove's  favour,  ever  flourished  more 
than  myself;  witness  for  me  all  those  who, 
while  the  dews  of  heaven  rested  on  me,  were  re- 
joiced to  shelter  under  my  branches :  and  I  the 
more  readily,  my  lords,  remind  you  of  an  ensam- 
ple  of  heathen  piety,  because  I  would  not  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  you  speak  of  Christian  cha- 
rity, which,  if  it  were  not  recorded  by  one  who 
cannot  lie,  I  have  found  so  cold  that  I  might  sup- 
pose it  to  be  only  painted  forth  in  books,  but,  in- 
deed, wi&out  life,  or  heat,  or  motion." 

He  could  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  warn 
the  lords,  as  he  had  apprized  the  king,  that 
«« when  from  private  appetite  it  is  resolved  that  a 
creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  it  is  easy  to  pick  up 
sticks  enough  froai  any  thicket  whither  it  hath 
«trayed,  to  make  a  fire  to  ofier  it  with ;"  nor  to  have 
■aid  to  the  lords,  as  he  had  said  to  the  king, 
**For  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened, 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit 
of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice :  howsoever  I 
may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
times."  For  such  appeals  there  would  not,  be- 
-Ibre  soeh  a  tribunal,  have  been  any  necessity. 

Passing  from  tiisse  general  obscmuions,  how 


easy  would  it  have  been  to  have  examined  each 
particular  charge,  by  separating  the  bundle,  and 
breaking  it  stick  1>y  stick  1 

In  the  case  of  Holman  and  Young,  it  was  al- 
leged that  jglOOO  had  been  given  to  the  chancel- 
lor by  Young.  Upon  investigation  it  appeared, 
on  this  charge  of  a  discontented  suitor,  that  instead 
of  iSlOOO  having  been  advanced,  the  sum  was 
iSlOO,  which  vras  presented  on  behalf  of  Young 
after  the  decree,  either  by  Young  or  Mr.  Tohy 
Matthew,  a  son  of  the  Arehbishop  of  York, 
through  life  an  intimate  friend  and  correspondent 
of  the  chancellor's,  and  in  1633  knighted  by  King 
James. 

In  the  cause  of  Worth  and  Mainwaring,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  chancellor  had  been  bribed  by 
dSlOO.  Upon  examination  it  appeared,  that  some 
months  after  the  decree,  which  was  for  a  great 
inheritance,  the  successful  party  presented  ill 00 
to  the  chancellor. 

In  the  case  of  Hody  and  Hody,  the  charge 
was,  that  £100  or  dSdOO  was  presented  to  the 
chancellor.  The  fact  was,  that  some  time  after 
the  suit  was  terminated.  Sir  Thomas  Perrot  and 
Sir  Henry  Holmes  presented  the  chancellor  with 
some  gold  buttons,  worth  forty  guineas. 

In  the  case  between  Reynell  and  Peacock,  the 
charge  was,  that  there  was  much  money  given  on 
both  sides,  and  a  diamond  ring.  The  facts 
tnmed  out  to  be  that  presents  were  given  on  both 
aides ;  that  Sir  George  Reynell  was  a  near  ally 
of  the  chancellor'a,  and  presented  a  gratuity  as  a 
new  year's  gift  for  former  favoure,  when  the 
great  seal  was  first  delivered  to  the  lord  keeper, 
and  when  presents  were,  as  of  course,  presented 
by  various  pereons  ;  and  that,  by  tlie  intervention 
of  a  friend  and  neighbour  at  St.  Alban's,  he  bor- 
rowed a  sum  of  Peacock. 

In  the  cause  of  Barker  and  Hill,  the  charge 
was,  that  the  chancellor  had  been  bribed  by  a 
present  made  by  Barker.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
sum  was  presented  some  time  after  the  decree 
had  been  made. 

In  the  case  of  Smith  wick  and  Wyche,  the 
charge  was,  that  Smithwick  had  presented  J6600 
to  the  chancellor,  but  he  had  decided  against 
him,  and  the  money  was  repaid.  The  fact  was, 
that  Smithwick  had  paid  dSSOO  to  Hunt,  one  of 
the  chancellor's  servants,  unknown  to  the  chan- 
cellor; that  the  decision  was  against  Smithwick, 
and  ^at  the  chancellor,  when  he  saw  an  entry  of 
the  sum  in  his  servant's  account,  had  defalced  it, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  returned. 

He  might,  in  the  same  manner,  have  decom- 
posed all  the  charges.  He  might  have  selected 
the  fourteen  cases  in  which  the  presents  were 
made  after,  and  many  of  them  long  after  judgment 
had  been  pronounced.  He  might  have  taken 
each  particular  case  where  the  presents  were  be 
fore  judgment,  and  the  decrees  against  the  donors. 
He  might  have  explained  that,  in  ■one  of  the 
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casep,  he  acted  only  ae  arbitrator;  and  in  others 
that  the  sama  received  were  not  gifts,  bat  loans, 
and  that  he  bad  decided  against  his  creditor;  and 
in  others  that  the  sums  offered  were  refused  and 
returned.  And  to  the  twenty-eighth  charge, 
M  that  the  lord  chancellor  hath  given  way  to  great 
exactions  by  his  senrants,*'  he  surely  might  have 
admitted  that  he  was  negligent  in  not  looking 
better  to  his  servants.  Standing  on  a  cliff,  and 
surveying  the  whole  intellectasd  world,  he  did 
not  see  every  pebble  on  the  shore. 

Some  defence  of  this  nature  could  not  but  haTO 
occurred  to  the  chancellor  1 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  state  of  his 
mind,  there  is  none  with  respect  either  to  the  king 
or  Buckingham.  The  king  was  disquieted,  and 
Buckingham  robbed  of  all  peace.  This  was  the 
very  state  of  mental  fusion  favourable  for  experi- 
ment by  a  shrewd  politician.  «*  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  philosophy  that  to  be  speculative  into  another 
man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or 
wind  him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a  heart 
that  is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  in- 
genuous.**   This  is  not  the  politician's  creed. 

The  king's  fears,  notwithstanding  his  pecuniary 
distresses,  disposed  him  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, to  which  he  had  been  advised,  though  by 
this  measure  he  should  lose  his  two  subsidies. 
Williams  dissuaded  him  from  such  an  expedient. 
«« There  is,''  he  said,  ««no  colour  to  quarrel  at  this 
^neral  assembly  of  the  kingdom,  for  tracing  delin- 
quents to  their  form :  it  is  their  proper  work,  and 
your  majesty  hath  nobly  encouraged  them  to  it. 
Your  lordship,"  he  said,  turning  to  Buckingham, 
«•  is  jealous,  if  the  parliament  continue  imbodied,. 
of  your  own  safety.  Follow  it,  swim  with  the 
tide :  trust  me  and  your  other  servants  that  have 
some  credit  with  the  most  active  members,  to 
keep  you  clear  from  the  strife  of  tongues ;  but  if 
you  break  ap  this  parliament,  in  pursuit  of  justice, 
only  to  save  some  cormorants  who  have  devoured 
that  which  they  must  disgorge,  you  will  pluck  up 
a  sluice  which  will  overwhelm  you  all." 

The  king  listened  to  the  advice  of  Williams ; 
and  his  determination  not  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment was  followed,  of  course,  by  the  consideration 
how  the  charges  were  to  be  met,  by  resistance  or 
by  submission. 

There  cannot  be  any  difficulty  in  following  the 
train  of  Williams's  reasoning  in  this  conclave. 
«« Resistance  will  be  attended  with  danger  to 
your  lordship  and  to  his  majesty.  These  popular 
outcries  tarive  by  opposition,  and  when  they 
cease  to  be  opposed,  they  cease  to  exist  The 
charicellor  has  been  accused.  He  cannot  escape 
unheard.  He  must  be  acquitted  or  convicted. 
He  cannot,  in  this  time  of  excitement  and  pre- 
judgment, expect  justice.  His  mind  will  easily 
be  impressed  by  the  fate  of  other  great  men,  sa- 
rrifices  to  the  blind  igrnoranee  of  a  vulgar  popu- 
lace, whom  talent  will  not  propitiate  or  innocence 


appease.  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  prudent 
course  will  be  the  chancellor's  submission,  as  an 
atonement  for  all  who  are  under  popular  suspicion  ? 
The  only  difficulty  will  be  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
submit.  He  has  resolved  to  defend  himself,  and 
in  speech  he  is  all-powerful ;  but  he  is  of  a 
yielding  nature,  a  lover  of  letters,  in  mind  con- 
templative, although  in  life  active ;  his  love  of 
retirement  may  be  wrought  upon ;  the  king  can 
remit  any  fine,  and,  the  means  once  secured  to 
him  of  learned  leisure  for  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  he  will  easily  be  induced  to  quit  the 
paradise  of  earthly  honours." 

So  spoke  the  prelate ;  and  the  voice  that  pro- 
mised present  immunity  to  the  king  and  his  hum- 
bled favourite,  seemed  to  them  the  voice  of  an 
angel :  but  the  remedies  of  a  state  empiric,  like 
those  of  all  empirics,  are  only  immediate  relief; 
«« they  help  at  a  pang,  but  soon  leese  their  opera- 
tion." 

The  king  fatally  resolved  apon  this  concession, 
and  Bacon's  remarkable  prediction  fell  upon  him 
and  his  successor,  <«They  who  will  strike  at 
your  chancellor  will  strike  at  ^our  crovim." 

There  was  not  any  suggestion  by  Williams  that 
the  chancellor  could  not  have  anticipated,  except 
the  monstrous  fact  that  the  king  and  Buckingham 
were  consenting  to  his  downfall.  O nee  convinced 
that  his  weak  and  cowardly  master  was  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  interpose  him  between  an 
enraged  people  and  his  culpable  favourite,  his 
line  of  conduct  became  evident :  he  was  as  much 
bound  to  the  stake  as  if  already  chained  there; 
and,  when  the  fate  of  Essex  and  of  Somerset  re- 
curred to  him,  he  must  have  felt  how  little  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  upon  court  favour,  and 
how  certain  was  the  utter  ruin  of  a  man  who 
attempts  to  oppose  a  despotic  prince.  He 
might  well  say,  ««he  was  become  clay  in  the 
king's  hand."  He  who  is  robbed  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes a  man,  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
which  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  becomes  no- 
thing but  a  lifeless  statue. 

Before  the  16th  of  April  the  king  sent  for  the 
chancellor,  who  instantly  prepared  minutes  for 
their  conference,  in  which  he  says,  •^The  law  of 
nature  teaches  roe  to  speak  in  my  own  defence. 
With  respect  to  this  charge  of  bribery,  I  am  as 
innocent  as  any  bom  upon  St.  Innocent's  day :  I 
never  had  bribe  or  reward  in  my  eye  or  thought 
when  pronouncing  sentence  or  order.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  king's  will 
shall  be  obeyed.  I  am  ready  to  make  an  obla- 
tion of  myself  to  the  king,  in  whose  hands  I  am 
as  clay,  to  be  made  a  vessel  of  honour  or  disho- 
nour." 

That  an  interview  between  the  king  and  Bacon 
took  place  is  clear,  from  the  following  entry  in 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  April  17 : 

*«  The  lord  treasurer  signified,  that  in  the  in- 
terim of  this  cessation,  the  lord  chancellor  was  an 
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Auinble  suitor  onto  his  majesty,  that  he  might  see 
his  majesty  and  speak  with  him ;  and  although 
his  majesty,  in  respect  of  the  lord  chancellor's 
person,,  and  of  the  place  he  holds,  might  have 
given  his  lordship  tiiat  favour,  yet,  for  that  his 
lordship  is  ander  the  trial  of  this  house,  his 
majesty  would  not  on  the  sudden  grant  it. 

*«That  on  Sunday  last,  the  king  calling  all  the 
lords  of  this  house  which  were  of  his  council  be- 
fore him,  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  show  their  lord- 
ships what  was  desired  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
demanding  their  lordships*  advice  therein. 

*«The  lords  did  not  presume  to  advise  his 
majesty ;  for  that  his  majesty  did  suddenly  pro- 
pound such  a  course  as  all  the  world  could  not 
advise  a  better;  which  was,  that  his  majesty 
would  speak  with  him  privately. 

••That  yesterday,  his  majesty  admitting  the 
lord  chancellor  to  his  presence,  Ids  lordship  de- 
sired that  he  might  have  a  particular  of  those  mat- 
ters wherewith  he  is  charged  before  the  lords  of 
this  house ;  for  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him, 
who  passed  so  many  orders  and  decrees  in  a  year, 
to  remember  all  things  that  fell  out  in  them; 
and  that,  this  being  granted,  his  lordship  would 
desire  two  requests  of  his  majesty.  1.  That, 
where  his  answers  should  be  fair  and  clear, 
to  those  things  objected  against  him,  his  lordship 
might  stand  upon  his  innocency.  3.  Where  his 
answer  should  not  be  so  fair  and  clear,  there  his 
lordship  might  be  admitted  to  the  extenuation  of 
the  charge;  and  where  the  proofs  were  full  and  un- 
deniable, his  lordship  would  ingenuously  confess 
them,  and  put  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
lords. 

«« Unto  all  which  his  majesty's  answer  was,  he 
referred  him  to  the  lords  of  this  house,  and  there- 
fore his  majesty  willed  his  lordship  to  make  re- 
port to  their  lordships. 

•*  It  was  thereupon  ordered,  that  the  lord  trea- 
surer should  signify  unto  his  majesty,  that  the 
lords  do  thankfully  acknowledge  his  majesty's 
favour,  and  hold  themselves  highly  bound  unto 
his  majesty  for  the  same." 

At  this  interview  the  king,  who  had  determined 
to  sacrifice  the  «*  oracle  of  his  counsel  rather  than 
the  favourite  of  his  affection,"  gave  him  his  advice, 
as  it  was  termed,  ««that  he  should  submit  himself 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  that  upon  his  princely 
word  he  would  then  restore  him  again,  if  they  in 
their  honours  should  not  be  sensible  of  his 
merits." 

How  little  this  command  accorded  with  the 
chancellor's  intention  to  defend  himself,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  distress  and  passionate  remon- 
strance. ••  I  see  my  approaching  ruin :  there  is 
no  hope  of  mercy  in  a  multitude,  if  I  do  not  plead 
for  myself,  when  my  enemies  are  to  give  fire. 
Those  who  strike  at  your  chancellor  will  strike  at 
your  crown."  All  remonstrance  proving  fruitless, 
he  took  leave  of  the  king  with  these  memorable 


words :  ••  I  am  the  first;  I  wish  I  may  be  the  last 
sacrifice." 

The  parts  were  now  cast,  and  the  last  act  of  the 
drama  alone  remained  to  be  performed. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1621,  the  House  met, 
when  some  account  of  the  king's  interview  witli 
the  chancellor  was  narrated  by  the  lord  treasu- 
rer, and  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  journals 
of  the  House ;  and,  a  rumour  having  been  circu- 
lated that  Buckingham  had  sent  his  brother 
abroad  to  escape  inquiry,  he  protested  unto  the 
lords,  «*  that  whereas  the  opinion  of  the  world  is, 
that  his  lordship  had  sent  his  brother.  Sir  Edward 
Villiers,  abroad  in  the  king's  service,  of  purpose 
to  avoid  his  trial  touching  some  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  Commons,  his  lordship  was  so 
far  from  that,  that  his  lordship  did  hasten  his 
cominghome ;  and,  if  any  thing  blameworthy  can 
be  objected  against  him,  his  lordship  is  as  ready 
to  censure  him  as  he  was  Mompesson." 

It  was  then  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  that 
the  three  several  committees  do  make  their  report 
to-monow  morning  of  the  examinations  by  them 
taken  touching  the  lord  chancellor. 

On  the  20th,  the  chancellor  wrote  to  the  king, 
to  thank  him  for  the  goodness  manifested  in  his 
access  on  the  16th,  and  expressing  an  assured 
hope,  that,  as  the  king  imitated  Christ,  by  not 
breaking  the  broken  reed,  or  quenching  the  smok- 
ing flax,  so  would  the  lords  of  the  Upper  House  in 
grace  and  mercy  imitate  their  royal  master :  and 
on  the  22d  of  April  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  had,  of  course,  been  sub- 
mitted to  Buckingham  and  the  king,  and  was  in 
due  time  communicated  to  their  lordships  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

In  that  letter,  which  can  be  understood  only 
by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  facts  now 
stated,  he  consented  to  desert  his  defence;  and 
that  word,  used  by  a  man  so  rich  in  language,  so 
felicitous  in  every  shade  of  expression,  fully  dis- 
closes what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  He  praised 
the  king,  chiefly  for  his  mercy,  recommended 
him  as  an  example  to  the  lords,  and  reminded  the 
prelates  that  they  were  the  servants  of  Christ. 
He  concluded  his  address  by  intimating  what  he 
hoped  would  be  the  measure  of  his  punishment, 
but  not  till  he  had  related  some  passages,  from 
ancient  history,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  consi- 
dered the  case  and  its  results  to  society  with  a  de- 
gree of  philosophical  calmness,  which  could  not 
possibly  contemplate  the  ruin  that  ensued,  or  any 
punishment  beyond  the  loss  of  his  ofilce. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  king  addressed 
the  house  in  a  speech,  which  showed  bis  disposi- 
tion to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  by  admit- 
ting, <«  that  as  many  complaints  are  already  made 
against  courts  of  judicature,  which  are  in  exami- 
nation, and  are  to  be  proceeded  upon  by  the  lords, 
his  majesty  will  add  some,  which  he  thinks  fit  to 
be  also  complained  of  and  redressed,  via.:  That  no 
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orden  be  mide  but  in  piiblie  oomt^  ami  nol  itk 
chambers ;  that  excessive  fees  be  taken  away ;  that 
nO'bnbery  nor  money  be  giyen  f<x  the  heaiisg  of 
any  cause.  These  and  many  other  things  his 
majes^  thought  fit  to  be  done  this  session*  And 
hismsjesty  added,  that  when  he  hath  done  this^ 
and  all  that  he  can  do  for  the  good  of  his  subjects, 
he  eonfesseth  he  hath  done  but  the  duty  whereanto* 
he  was  boni."-«-The  house  then  adjourned  till  the 
afternoon* 

In  the  afternoon  the  Prince  of  Wales  «<  signi- 
fied unto  the  lords  that  the  lord  chancellor  had 
sent  the  following  submission  to  their  lordships : 

mTo  the  Right  Honourable  tlie  Lords  of 
Parliament,  in-  the  Upper  House  assem« 
bled.  « 

«« The  humble  Submission  and  Supplication  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

«( It  may  please  your  lordships,— I  shall  hum- 
bly crare  at  your  lordships*  hands  a  benign  inter- 
pretation of  that  which  I  shall  now  write.  For 
words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits  and  an  op- 
pressed mind  are  more  safe  in  being  deposited  in 
a  noble  construction,  than  in  being  circled  with 
any  resenFed  caution. 

*«^Thi8  being  moved,  and,  as  I  hope,  jobtained, 
in  the  nature  of  a  protection  to  all  that  I  shall 
say,  I  shall  now  make  into  the  rest  of  that  where- 
with I  shall  at  this  time  trouble  your  lordships  a 
Tery  strange  entrance.  For,  in  the  midst  of  a 
state  of  as  great  affliction  as  I  think  a  mortal  man 
can  endure,  (honour  being  above  life,)  I  shall 
begin  with  the  professing  of  gladness  in  some 
things. 

**  The  first  is,  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
jnd^  or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or  pro- 
tection of  guiltiness,  which  (in  few  words)  is  the 
beginning  of  a  golden  world.  The  next,  that, 
after  this  example,  it  is  like  that  judges  will  fly 
from  any  thing  that  is  in  the  likeness  of  corrup- 
tion, (though  it  were  at  a  great  distance,)  as  from 
a  serpent ;  which  tendeth  to  the  purging  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  reducing  them  to  their 
true  honour  and  splendour.  And  in  these  two 
points,  God  is  my  witness,  that  though  it  be  my 
fortune  to  be  the  anvil  upon  which  these  good 
effects  are  beaten  and  wrought,  I  take  no  small 
comfort 

<«  But,  to  pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
whereof  God  is  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  my 
cause,  whereof  your  lordships  are  ju<lges,  under 
God  and  his  lieutenant,  I  do  understand  there 
hath  been  heretofore  expected  from  roe  some  ju»* 
tifioation ;  and  therefore  I  have  chosen  one  only 
justification  instead  of  all  other,  out  of  the  justi- 
^cations  of  Job.  For,  after  the  clear  submission 
and  confession  which  I  shall  now  make  unto  your 
lomships,  I  hope  I  may  say  and  justify  with  Job, 
ia  these  words :  '  I  have  not  hid  my  sins  as  did 


Adam,  nor  concealed  my  faults  ia  my  bosom.* 
This  is  the  only  justification  which  I  will  use. 

*«  It  resteth,  therefore,  that  without  fig-loaves  1 
do  ingenuously  confess  and  acknowledge  that, 
having  understood  the  particulars  of  the  charge, 
not  formally  firom  the  House,  but  enough  to  in*' 
form  my  conscience  and  memory,  I  find  matter 
sufficient  and  full  both  to  move  me  to  desert  the 
defence,  and  to  move  your  lordships  to  condemn 
and  censure  me.  Neither  will  I  trouble  your 
lordships  by  singling  those  particulars^  which  I 
think  may  fell  off. 

Quid  te  exempta  Juvat  ipinlf  de  plurlbua  ana  1 

Neither  will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  ob- 
serve upon  the  proofe,  where  tiiey  come  not 
home,  or  the  scruples  touching  the  credits  of  the 
witnesses;  neither  will  I  represent  unto  your 
lordships  how  far  a  defence  might,  in  divers 
things^  extenuate  the  offence,  in  respect  of  the 
time  or  manner  of  the  gift^  or  the  like  circum- 
stances,, but  only  leave  these  things  to  spring, 
out  of  your  own  noble  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions of  the  evidence  and  examinations  them- 
selves, and  charitably  to  wind  about  the  particu- 
lars of  the  charge,  here  and  there,  as  God  shall 
put  into  your  mind,  and  so  submit  myself  wholly 
to  your  piety  and  grace. 

**  And  now  that  I  have  spoken  to  your  lordships 
as  judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  to  you  as 
peers  and  prelates,  humbly  commending  my 
cause  to  your  noble  minds  and  magnanimous  af- 
fections. 

*«Tour  lordships  are  not  simple  judges,  but 
parliamentary  judges;  you  have  a  further  ex- 
tent of  arbitrary  power  than  other  courts;  and, 
if  your  lordships  be  not  tied  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  courts  or  precedents,  in  points  of  strictness 
and  severity,  much  more  in  points  of  mercy  and 
mitigation. 

<*  And:  yet,  if  any  thing  which  I  shall  move 
might  be  contrary  to  your  honourable  and  worthy 
ends  to  introduce  a  reformation,  I  should  not  seek 
it.  But  herein  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you  a  story.  Titus  Manlius  took 
his  son's  life  for  giving  battle  against  the  prohi- 
bition of  his  general ;  not  many  years  after,  the 
like  severity  was  pursued  by  Papirius  Cursor,  the 
dictator,  against  Quintus  Muximus^  who  being 
upon  the  point  to  be  sentenced,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  some  principal  persons  of  tiie  senate,  was 
spared ;  Whereupon  Livy  maketh  this  grave  and 
gracious  observation :  NequeminuB  fit  mala  est  dip' 
eiplina  militariB  perie  tlo  QmnU  Alhxtinf>  quam  lat- 
aerahiU  $uppUeio  7V/t  ManUu  The  discipline  of  war 
was  no  less  established  by  the  questioning  of  Quin- 
tus Maximus  than  by  ^e  punishment  of  Titus' 
Manlius;  and  the  same  reason  is  of  the  refermation 
of  justice ;  for  the  questioning  of  men  of  eminent 
place  hath  the  same  terror,  though  not  the  samo 
rigour  with  the  punishment* 
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MBut  my  ease  ttandetli  not  there.  For  my 
humble  desire  U,  that  hie  majesty  would  take  the 
seal  into  his  hands,  which  is  a  great  downfall : 
and  may  senre,  I  hope,  in  itself^  for  an  expiation 
of  my  faults.  Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation 
be  in  your  power,  and  do  no  ways  cross  your  ends, 
why  should  I  not  hope  of  your  lordsh^^'  faTour 
and  commiseration  1 

«<  Your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  behold  your 
£hief  pattern,  the  king,  our  sorereign,  a  king  of 
incomparable  clemency,  and  whose  heart  is  in« 
scrutable  for  wisdom  and  goodness.  Your  lonL* 
ships  will  remember  that  there  sat  not  these  hun- 
dred years  before  a  prince  in  your  house,  and 
never  such  a  prince  whoso  presence  desenreth  to 
be  made  memorable  by  records  and  acts  mixed  of 
mercy  and  justice ;  yourselves  are  either  nobles 
(and  compassion  ever  beateth  in  the  veins  of 
noble  blood)  or  reverend  prelates,,  who  are  the 
servants  of  Him  that  would  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  smoking  flax.  You  all  sit  upon 
one  high  stage;  and  therefore  cannot  but  be 
more  sensible  of  the  changes  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  fall  of  any  of  high  place.  Neither  will  your 
lordships  forget  that  there  are  viiia  UmpnriB  as 
well  as  vUia  hominis^  and  that  the  beginning  of 
reformations  hath  the  contrary  power  of  the  pool 
ofBethesda;  for  that  had  strength  to  cure  only 
him  that  was  first  cast  in,  and  this  hath  common- 
ly strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is  first  cast  in ; 
and  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay  there,  and  go 
no  further. 

**  Lastly,  I  assure  myself  your  lordships  have  a 
noble  feeling  of  me,  as  a  member  of  your  own 
body,  and  one  that,  in  this  very  session,  had  some 
taste  of  your  loving  affections,  which,  I  hope,  was 
not  a  lightening  before  the  death  of  them,  but 
rather  a  spark  of  that  grace,  which  now  in  the 
conclusion  will  more  appear. 

t^And  therefore  my  humble  suit  to  your  lord- 
ships is,  that  my  penitent  submission  may  be  my 
sentencer  and  the  loss  of  the  seal  my  punish- 
ment; and  that  your  lordships  will  spare  any 
further  sentence,  but  recommend  me  to  his  ma^ 
jesty's  grace  and  pardon  for  all  that  is  past. 
God's  Holy  Spirit  be  amongst  you.  Your  lord- 
ships' humble  servant  and  suppliant, 

«•  Ffi.  St.  Alban,  Cane." 

April  S3, 1091. 

Although  the  king  and  Buckingham  hoped  that 
this  general  submission  would  be  satisfactory, 
the  agitation  was  too  great  to  be  thus  easily 
quieted.  It  was,  after  deliberation,  resolved  that 
the  lord  chancellor's  submission  gave  not  satis- 
faction to  their  lordships,  for  that  his  lordship's 
confession  therein  was  not  fully  nor  particularly 
set  down,  and  for  many  other  exceptions  against 
the  submission  itself,  the  same  in  sort  extenuat- 
ing his  confession,  and  his  lordship  seeming  to 
prescribe  the  sentence  to  be  given  against  him  by 
the  house. 


Their  lordships  resolved,  that  the  lord  chaneel* 
lor  should  be  charged  particularly  with  the  bri- 
beries and  corruptions  complained  of  against 
him,  and  that  his  lordship  should  make  a  particu- 
lar answev  thereunto,  kwas,  therefore,  ordered 
that  the  partieulars  of  the  charge  be  sent  to  the 
lord' chancellor^  and'  that  the  lords  do  expect  his 
answer  to  the  same  witli  all  convenient  expedi- 
tion.   They  were  sent  accordingly. 

This  fatal  result  vras  instanUy  oommunicated 
to  the  chancellor  by  his  fkithfttl  attendant.  Bushel. 
He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  a  minute  answer  to 
each  particular  charge,  whioh>  he  so  fmmed  that 
future  ages  might  see  the  times  when  the  presents 
were  made,  arid  the  pereons  by  whom  they  were 
offisred. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  the  lord  chief  justice 
signified  that  he  had  received  fVom  the  lord  chan- 
cellor a  paper  roll,  sealed  up,  which  was  delivered 
to  the  clerk;  and  being  opened,  and  fbund  directed 
to  their  lordships,  it  was  read : 

*«To  the  Right  honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  in  the  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment assembled, 

**The  Confession  and  Humble  Submission  of 
me,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

^Upon  advised  consideration  of  the  charge, 
descending  into  my  own  conscience,  and  calling 
my  memory  to  account  so  far  as  I  am  able,  I  do 
plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am  guilty 
oC  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defence,  and 
put  myself  upon  the  grace  and  meroy  of  your 
lordships. 

**  The  particulare  I  confess  and  declare  to  be 
as  followeth : 

**  1 .  To  the  firet  article  of  the  charge,  viz.  in 
the  cause  between  Sir  Rowland  Kgerton  and 
Edward  Egerton,  the  lord  chancellor  received 
five  hundred  pounds  on  the  part  of  Sir  Rowland 
Egerton,  before  he  decreed  the  cause :  I  do  con- 
fess and  declare,  that  upon  a  reference  from  his 
majesty  of  all  suits  and  controvereies  between  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton  and  Mr.  Edward  Egerton,  both 
parties  submitted  themselves  to  my  award,  by 
recognisance  reciprocal  in  ten  thousand  marks 
apiece.  Thereupon,  afler  divere  hearings,  I  made 
my  award,  with  advice  and  consent  of  my 
Lord  Hobart.  The  award  was  perflscted  and 
published  to  the  parties,  which  was  in  February ; 
then,  some  days  after,  the  five  hundred  pounds 
mentioned  in  the  charge  was  delivered  unto  me. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Edward  Egerton  fled  off  from  the 
award  ;  then,  in  midsummer  term  following,  a  suit 
was  begun  in  chancery  by  Sir  Rowland,  to  have 
the  award  confirmed ;  and  upon  that  suit  was  tho 
decree  made  which  is  mentioned  in  the  article. 

««2.  To  the  second  article  of  the  charge,  viz.  in 
the  same  cause  he  received  from  Edward  Egerton 
four  hundred  pounds :  I  confess  and  declare,  that 
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KOOQ  after  m^  firs!  coming  to  the  seal,  (being  a 
time  when  I  was  presented  by  many,)  the  four 
liundred  pounds  menlioned  in  the  eliarg^  was  de* 
lirert^d  anionic  in  a  pursetnnd  I  now  call  to  mind, 
from  Mr.  Edward  E^erton ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  it  was  expressed  by  them  that  brought 
it  to  b€  for  fsiVQun  pastf  and  not  in  respect  to 
fiirours  to  come. 

*^^  3.  To  the  third  artii^le  of  the  charge,  vii.i  In 
the  cause  between  Hody  and  Body,  he  received 
n  doz^n  of  button&i  of  the  value  of  fifty  pounds, 
abi>nt  a  fortnight  after  the  cause  was  ended  i  I 
confess  and  dcclaj^,  that,  as  it  is  laid  in  the 
char^  about  a  fortnight  afler  the  csiuae  was 
ended,  (U  being  a  suit  of  a  great  inheritance,) 
there  were  gold  buttons  about  the  value  of  fifty 
pounds,  as  is  mentioned  tn  the  charge,  presented 
unto  me,  as  1  remember,  by  Sif  Tbomas  Perient 
and  the  party  bimoelf. 

^*  4 1  To  the  fourth  article  of  the  charge,  riz.,  in 
the  cause  between  the  Lady  Wharton  and  tlie 
co-heirs  of  Sir  Francis  Willoughhy,  he  received 
of  the  Lady  Wharton  three  hundred  and  ten 
pounds :  I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  received  of 
the  Lady  W^hartont  at  two  several  times,  (as  1  re- 
inember,)  in  gold,  two  hundred  pounds  and  a 
hundred  pieces,  and  this  was  certainly  pendente 
lite  i  but  yet  I  have  a  Ychcment  suspicion  that 
there  was  some  sbufHing  between  Mr.  Shute  and 
the  regis Utir,  in  entering  some  orders,  which  af- 
terwards I  did  distasta. 

**  5.  To  the  fifth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.,  in 
Sir  Thomas  Monk's  cause,  be  received  from  Sir 
llamas  Monk,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Helmes, 
a  hundred  and  ten  pound  a ;  but  thi^  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  year  a  Aer  the  suit  was  ended  :  I  con- 
fess h  to  be  true,  that  1  received  a  hundred 
pieces ;  but  it  was  long  after  the  suit  ended,  aa  is 
contained  in  the  charge* 

"6*  To  the  sixth  article  of  the  charge,  vix.,  in 
ihe  cause  between  Sir  John  Treavor  and  Ascue, 
he  received,  on  the  part  of  Str  John  Treavor,  a 
hundred  pounds;  I  confess  and  declare,  that  I 
received  at  new  year'S'ttdc  a  hundred  pounds 
from  Sir  John  Treavor;  and  because  it  came  as  a 
new  year's  gift,  I  neglected  to  imjuira  whether 
rhe  cause  was  ended  or  depending;  but  since  I 
find,  that  thotigb  the  cause  was  then  dismissed  to 
ii  trial  at  law,  yet  the  equity  is  reserved,  so  aa  it 
was  in  that  kind  pendentt  Htt* 

"  7.  To  the  seventh  articla  of  the  charge,  viz., 
in  the  cause  between  Hoi  man  and  Young,  he 
tifceived  of  Voung  a  hundred  pounds,  after  the 
decree  mode  for  him  ;  I  confess  and  declare,  that, 
as  I  remember,  a  gotKi  while  after  the  cause  ended, 
\  received  a  hundred  pounds,  either  hy  Mr.  Tobte 
Matthew,  or  from  Young  himself;  but  whereas  I 
understood  that  there  was  some  money  given  by 
1  (obitan  to  my  servant  Hatcher,  wtth  thai  certainty 
J  was  never  made  privy, 

•*8.  To  the  eighth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.. 


in  the  cause  between  Fisber  and  Wrenham,  the 
lord  chancellor,  after  the  decree  passed,  ri^ceived 
from  Fisher  a  suit  of  hangings,  wortli  a  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  and  better,  which  Fisher  gave 
by  advice  of  Mr.  Shute;  I  confess  and  declare, 
that  some  lime  after  the  decree  passed,  1  being  at 
that  time  upon  remove  to  York  House,  1  did  receire 
a  suit  of  hangings  of  the  value,  1  think,  mentioned 
in  the  charge,  hy  Mr.  Shute,  as  from  Sir  Edward 
Fisher,  towards  the  furnishing  of  my  house,  a3 
some  others  that  were  no  way  suitors  did  present 
me  the  like  about  that  time. 

**  9.  To  the  ninth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.,  in 
the  cause  between  Kennedey  and  Vanlore,  he 
received  a  rich  cabinet  from  Kennedey,  priced  at 
eight  hundred  pounds  :  I  confess  and  declare,  that 
such  a  cabinet  was  brought  to  my  house,  though 
nothingnearhalf  the  value;  and  that  I  said  lo  him 
that  brought  it,  that  I  came  to  view  il,  and  not  to 
receive  it;  and  gave  commandment  that  it  should 
be  carried  back,  and  was  offended  when  1  heard  it 
was  not;  and  some  year  and  a  half  after,  as  I 
remember,  £ir  John  Kennedey  having  all  that 
lime  refused  to  take  it  away,  as  I  am  told  by  my 
servant,  I  was  petitioned  by  one  Pinekney,  that 
it  might  be  delivered  to  him,  for  that  he  stood 
engaged  for  Ihe  money  that  Sir  John  Kennedey 
paid  for  it*  And  thereupon  Sir  John  Kennedey 
wrete  a  letter  to  my  servant  Shereborne  with  his 
own  hand,  desiring  tliat  I  would  not  do  him  that 
disgrace  as  to  return  that  gift  back,  much  less  Ui 
put  it  into  a  w  rong  hand ;  and  so  it  remains  yei 
ready  to  be  returned  to  whom  your  lordships  shall 
appoints 

"10,  To  the  tenth  article  of  the  charge,  vii., 
he  borrowed  of  Vanlore  a  thousand  pounds,  upon 
hts  own  bond,  at  one  time,  and  the  like  sum  at 
another  time,  upon  his  lordship's  own  bill,  sub- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hunt,  his  man  i  I  confess  and 
declare,  thai  I  borrowed  the  money  in  tlie  article 
set  dow^n,  and  that  this  is  a  true  debt*  And  1 
remember  well  that  I  wrote  a  letter  from  Kew% 
above  a  twelvemonth  since,  lo  a  friend  about  the 
king,ivherein  I  desired  that,  M'hereas  I  owed  Peter 
Vanlore  two  thousand  pounds,  his  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  grant  me  so  much  out  of  hts  fine  set 
upon  him  In  the  Star  Chamber. 

"II,  To  the  eleventh  article  of  the  charge,  vis,, 
be  received  of  Richard  Scott  two  hundred  pounds, 
after  his  cause  was  decreed,  (but  upon  a  precedent 
promise,)  all  which  was  transacted  hy  Mr*  Shute : 
I  confess  and  declare,  that  some  fortnight  afVer, 
as  I  remember,  that  the  decree  passed,  I  received 
two  hundred  pounds,  as  from  Mr,  Scott,  by  Mr, 
Shute ;  but,  for  any  precedent  promise  or  trani- 
actton  hy  Mr*  Shute,  certain  1  am  I  knew  of 
none. 

»» 12.  To  the  twelfth  article  of  the  charge*  via,, 
be  received  in  the  flame  cause,  on  the  part  of  Sir 
John  Lental),  a  hundred  poonds  i  I  confess  an 
declare,  that  some  months  afkr,  as  I  rememb 
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that  the  deeiee  passed*  I  receiTed  a  hundred 
pounds  by  my  servant  Sherebume,  as  from  Sir 
John  Lentall,  who  was  not  the  adverse  party  to 
8eott,  but  a  third  person,  relioTed  by  the  same 
decree,  in  the  suit  of  one  Powre. 

*«  13.  To  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  charge, 
m  ,  he  reoeived  of  Mr.  Wroth  a  hundred  pounds, 
in  respect  of  the  cause  between  him  and  Sir 
Arthur  Maynewaringe ;  I  confess  and  declare,  that 
this  cause,  being  a  cause  for  inheritance  of  good 
Taloe,  was  ended  by  my  arbitrament,  and  consent 
of  parties;  and  so  a  decree  passed  of  course.  And 
some  month  after  the  cause  thus  ended,  the  hun- 
dred pounds  mentioned  in  the  article  was  delivered 
to  me  by  my  servant  Hunt. 

*<  14.  To  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  charge, 
Tia.,  he  received  of  Sir  Raphe  Hansby,  having  a 
cause  depending  before  him,  five  hundred  pounds ; 
I  confess  and  declare,  that  there  were  two  decrees, 
one,  as  I  remember,  for  the  inheritance,  and  the 
other  for  goods  and  chattels,  but  all  upon  one  bill; 
and  some  good  time  after  the  first  decree,  and  before 
the  second,  the  said  five  hundred  pounds  were 
deliTered  me  by  Mr.  Tobie  Matthew,  so  as  I  can^ 
not  deny  but  it  was  upon  the  matter,  pendente  Ute. 

*«  15.  To  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  charge,  viz., 
William  Compton  being  to  hare  an  extent  for  a 
debt  of  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  pounds, 
the  lord  chancellor  stayed  it,  and  wrote  his  letter, 
upon  which  part  of  the  debt  was  paid  presently, 
and  part  at  a  future  day.  The  lord  chancellor 
hereupon  sends  to  borrow  Are  hundred  pounds ; 
and  because  Compton  was  to  pay  four  hundred 
pounds  to  one  Huxley,  his  lordship  requires  Hux- 
ley to  forbear  it  six  months,  and  thereupon  ob- 
tains the  money  from  Compton.  The  money 
being  unpaid,  suit  grows  between  Huxley  and 
Compton  in  chancery,  where  his  lordship  decrees 
Compton  to  pay  Huxley  the  debt,  with  damages 
and  costs,  when  it  was  in  his  own  hands :  I 
declare,  that  in  my  conscience,  the  stay  of  the 
extent  was  just,  being  an  extremity  against  a 
itobleman,  by  whom  Compton  could  be  no  loser. 
The  money  was  plainly  borrowed  of  Compton 
upon  bond  with  interest;  and  the  message  to 
Huxley  was  only  to  entreat  him  to  give  Compton 
a  longer  day,  and  in  no  sort  to  make  me  debtor  or 
responsible  to  Huxley;  and,  therefore,  though  I 
were  not  ready  to  pay  Compton  his  money,  as  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  hare  done,  save  only 
one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  paid;  I  could  not 
deny  justice  to  Huxley,  in  as  ample  manner  as  if 
nothing  had  been  between  Compton  and  me.  But, 
if  Compton  hath  been  damnified  in  my  respect,  I 
am  to  consider  it  to  Compton. 

'•16.  To  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  charge, 
▼iz.,  in  the  cause  between  Sir  William  Bronker 
and  Awbrey,  the  lord  chancellor  received  from 
Awbrey  a  hundred  pounds:  I  do  confess  and 
declare,  that  the  money  was  given  and  received; 
bat  the  manner  of  it  I  leave  to  the  witnesses. 
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«« 17.  To  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  charge, 
▼is.,  in  the  Lord  Mountague's  cause,  he  receired 
from  the  Lord  Mountague  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds;  and  more  was  to  be  paid  at  the  ending 
of  the  cause :  I  confess  and  declare,  there  was 
money  given,  and  (as  I  remember)  by  Mr.  Bevis 
Thelwall,  to  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  article 
after  the  cause  was  decreed ;  but  I  cannot  say  it 
was  ended,  for  there  have  been  many  orders 
since,  caused  by  Sir  Frauncis  Englefeild*s  con- 
tempts; and  I  do  remember  that,  when  Thelwall 
brought  the  money,  he  said,  that  my  lord  would 
be  further  thankful  if  he  could  once  get  his  quiet ; 
to  which  speech  I  gave  little  regard. 

••  18.  To  the  eighteenth  article  of  he  charge, 
via.,  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dunch,  he  received  of 
Mr.  Dunch  two  hundred  pounds;  I  confess  and 
declare,  that  it  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Thelwall  to 
Hatcher  my  servant,  for  me,  as  I  think,  some 
time  after  the  decree;  but  I  cannot  precisely  in- 
form myself  of  the  time. 

•*  19.  To  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  charge, 
viz.,  in  the  cause  between  Reynell  and  Peacock, 
he  received  from  Reynell  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
a  diamond  ring  worth  five  or  six  hundred  pounds: 
I  confess  and  declare,  that,  at  my  first  coming  to 
the  seal,  when  I  was  at  Whitehall,  my  servant 
Hunt  delivered  me  two  hundred  pounds,  from 
Sir  George  Reynell,  my  near  ally,  to  be  bestowed 
upon  furniture  of  my  house;  adding  ftirther,  that 
he  received  divers  former  farours  from  me;  and 
this  was,  as  I  verily  think,  before  any  suit  begun. 
The  ring  was  received  certainly  pendente  UUi 
and,  though  it  were  new  yearVtide,  yet  it  was 
too  great  a  yalue  for  a  new  year's  gift,  though,  as 
I  take  it,  nothing  near  the  value  mentioned  in  the 
article. 

•«  20.  To  the  twentieth  article  of  the  charge, 
viz.,  he  took  of  Peacock  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
borrowed  a  thousand  pounds,  without  interest, 
security,  or  time  of  payment :  I  confess  and  de- 
clare, that  I  receiTed  of  Mr.  Peacock  a  hundred 
pounds  at  Dorset  House,  at  my  first  coming  to 
the  seal,  as  a  present;  at  which  time  no  suit  was 
begun;  and  tfiat,  the  summer  after,  I  sent  my 
then  servant  Lister  to  Mr.  Rolf,  my  good  friend 
and  neighbour,  at  St.  Albans,  to  use  his  means 
with  Mr.  Peacock  (who  was  accounted  a  moneyed 
man)  for  the  borrowing  of  five  hundred  pounds ; 
and  after,  by  my  servant  Hatcher,  for  borrowing 
of  five  hundred  pounds  more,  which  Mr.  Rolf 
procured,  and  told  me,  at  both  times,  that  it 
should  be  without  interest,  script,  or  note ;  and 
that  I  should  take  my  own  time  ^or  payment  of  it. 

••31.  To  the  one-and-twentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz.,  in  the  cause  between  Smithwick 
and  Wyche,  he  received  from  Smithwick  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  repaid :  I  confess  and 
declare,  that  my  servant  Hunt  did,  upon  his  ac. 
compt,  being  my  receiver  of  the  fines  of  original 
writs,  charge  himself  with  two  hundred  ponnds, 
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foTiuerly  receii^ed  of  Smith  wick,  which ,  aft^i  that  I 
lisd  tinderatood  the  nature  of  it,  I  ordered  htm  to 
repay  it,  and  to  dcfaylk  it  of  his  nccompt. 

**  29,  To  the  two-and -twentieth  article  of  the 
charget  viz»,  In  the  cause  of  Sir  Henry  Rusawell, 
lie  received  money  fmna  Russwell ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  how  much  :  1  confess  and  de^rlaret  th^t  1 
received  monc^y  from  my  servant  Hunt,  as  from 
Mr  Russwellf  in  a  purse  ;  and,  whereas  the  sum 
In  the  article  is  inde^nite,  1  confess  it  to  be  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds ;  and  it  w^aa  about  some 
months  after  the  cause  was  decreed,  tn  which  de- 
cree I  was  assiated  by  two  of  the  judgea. 

"  23,  To  the  three-and-twentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz^,  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  lord 
chancellor  received  from  Barker  seven  hundred 
pounds:  I  confess  and  declare,  th;it  the  money 
mentionfid  in  the  article  was  received  from  Mr, 
Barker,  some  time  afler  the  decree  passed. 

**24,  To  th'^  fonr-and-twentieth  article,  five- 
and'lwenttelh,  and  iix-and-twent^eth  articles  of 
the  charge,  viz*,  the  fouf'^nd-twonticth,  there  being 
a  reference  from  his  majesty  to  his  lordship  of  a 
business  between  the  Grocers  and  the  Apotheca- 
ries,  the  lord  chancellor  received  of  the  Orocers 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  five-and-twentieth 
article;  in  the  same  cause,  he  received  of  the 
Apothecaries  that  stood  with  the  Grocers,  a  taster 
of  gold,  worth  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
a  present  of  ambergrease.  And  the  six^nd-twen- 
tieih  article  i  he  received  of  the  New  Company 
of  the  Apothecaries  that  stood  a^inst  the  Gro- 
cers, a  hundred  pounds  :  To  these  I  confess  and 
tleclarei  that  the  several  sums  from  the  three  par- 
ties were  received ;  and  for  that  it  was  no  judicial 
business,  but  a  concord,  or  composition  between 
the  parties,  and  that  as  1  thought  all  had  received 
good,  and  they  were  all  three  common  purses,  I 
thought  it  the  less  matter  to  receive  that  which 
they  voluntarily  presented ;  for  if  1  had  taken  it 
in  the  nature  of  a  comipt  bribe,  I  knew  it  could 
not  be  concealed,  because  it  must  needs  be  put 
to  acpompt  to  rhe  three  several  companies, 

•*  27,  To  the  seven -and -twentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz*,  he  took  of  the  French  merehants  a 
thousand  pounds,  to  constrain  the  vintnera  of 
Linden  to  take  from  them  fifteen  hundred  tune 
of  wine  ;  to  accomplish  which,  he  used  very  in- 


thanks  from  the  king,  and  honour  by  it ;  and  thai 
they  wouM  graiify  me  with  a  thouaand  pounds 
for  my  travel  in  it ;  w^  here  up  on  I  treated  betw*et*n 
them,  by  way  of  persuasion,  and  (to  prevent  any 
compulsory  suit)  propounding  such  a  price  as  the 
vintners  might  be  pralners  six  pounds  per  tun,  as 
it  was  then  maintained  to  me ;  and  after,  the  mer- 
chants petitioning  to  the  king,  and  his  majesty 
recommending  the  business  unto  me  as  a  buai* 
ness  that  concerned  his  customs  and  the  navy,  ) 
dealt  more  earnestly  and  peremptorily  in  it;  and, 
as  !  think,  restrained  in  the  messengers'  hands 
for  a  day  or  two  some  that  were  the  more  stitf ; 
and  aAerwarda  themerchantfl  presented  me  with  a 
thousand  pounds  out  of  their  common  purse;  ac- 
knowledging themselves  that  I  had  kept  them 
from  a  kind  of  ruin,  and  still  maintaining  to  ma 
that  the  vintners,  if  they  were  not  insatiably 
minded,  had  a  very  competent  gain.  This  is 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  as  it  then  appeared  unto 
me. 

^     i»28.  To  the  eight^nd-twentieth  article  of  the  \ 
charge,  viz,,  the  lord  chancellor  hath  giiren  way  | 
to  great  exactions  by  his  aervanta,  both  in  respect  / 
of  private  seals,  and  otherwise  for  sealing  of  in*f    NL 
junctions:    I  confess,   it  was  a  great  fi^ult  off 
neglect  in  me,  that  1   looked  no  better  to  myr 
servants.  I 

"  This  declaration  I  have  made  to  your  lord- 
ships with  a  sincere  mind  ;  humbly  craving,  that 
if  there  should  be  any  mistaking,  your  lordships 
would  impute  it  to  want  of  memory,  and  not  to 
any  desire  of  mine  to  obscure  truth,  er  palliate  any 
thing :  for  I  do  again  confess,  that  In  £he  points 
chargrd  upon  me,  although  they  should  be  taken  as 
myself  have  declared  them,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
corruption  and  nrglpci,  for  which  I  am  heartily 
and  penitently  sorry,  and  submit  myself  to  the 
jutlgmeni,  Ejrace,  and  mercy  of  the  court. 

**  For  extenuation,  I  will  nse  none  Cfmcerning 
the  matters  then^selves ;  only  it  may  please  your 
lordships,  out  of  your  nobleness,  to  east  your  eyes 
of  compassion  upon  my  person  and  estate.  I  was 
never  noted  for  an  a\'aricious  man.  And  tbfl 
apostle  saith,  that  covetousness  is  the  root  of 
all  eviL  I  hope  also,  that  your  lordships  do  the 
rather  find  me  in  the  state  of  grace;  for  that,  in 
all  these  particulars,  there  are  few  or  none  that 


direct  means,  by  colourof  his  office  and  authority,  are  not  almost  two  yeara  old,  whereas  those  that 
without  bill  or  auit  depending;  terrifying  the  •  have  a  habit  of  corruption  do  commonly  wax 
vintners,  by  threats  and  imprisonmenta  of  their'  worse  and  worse;  so  that  it  bath  pleased  God  to 


persons,  to  buy  wines»  w^hereof  they  had  no  need 
ar  use,  at  higher  rates  than  th»»y  were  vendible ;  I 
do  confess  and  declare,  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
did  deal  with  me  in  the  behalf  of  the  French  com- 
pany ;  informing  me  that  the  vintners,  by  combi^ 
nation,  would   not  take  off  their  wines  at  any 


prepare  me,  by  precedent  degrees  of  amendment, 
to  my  present  penitency*  And  for  my  estate,  it 
is  so  mean  and  poor,  as  my  care  is  now  chiefly  to 
satisfy  my  debt^, 

"And  so,  fearing  I  have  troubled  yotsr  lordehipa 
too  long,  I  shall  conclude  with  an  humble  suit 


reasonable  prices.    That  it  would  destroy  their   nnto  you,  that,  if  your  lordships  proceed  to  sen* 

trade,  and  stay  their  voyage  for  that  year;  and  ,  tence,  your  sentence  may  nc#t  be  heavy  to  my  ruin, 

^t  it  was  a  f.iir  business,  and  concerned  the  |  but  gracious,  and  mixed  with  mercy  ;  and  not  only 

te .  And  he  doubted  not  but  I  should  receive  ^  so,  bni  thai  you  would  be  noble  intercessors  for  me 
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to  bif  iiiij68ty  likewise,  for  his  grace  and  fsToar. 
Your  lordships*  hamble  serraot  and  suppliant, 
^  Ftu  St.  Albam,  Cane" 

TiuM  eoafeesion  and  submission  being  read,  it 
was  agreed  that  certain  lords  do  go  unto  the  lord 
cbanoellor,  and  show  him  the  said  confession ; 
and  tell  him  that  the  lords  do  conceive  it  to  be 
kn  ingenuous  and  full  confession,  and  demand 
whether  it  be  his  own  hand  that  is  subscribed  to 
the  same ;  and  their  lordships  being  returned,  re- 
ported, that  the  lord  chancellor  said,  «*  It  is  my 
act,  my  hand,  my  heart.  I  beseech  your  lord- 
ahipe,  be  merciful  unto  a  broken  reed.'* 

On  the  3d  of  May,  the  seals  having  been  se- 
questered, the  House  resolved  to  proceed  to  judg- 
ment on  the  next  day. 

In  this  interval,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
May,  the  chancellor  wrote  to  the  king, «« to  save 
him  from  the  sentence,  to  let  the  cup  pass  from 
him ;  for  if  it  is  reformation  that  is  sought,  tak- 
ing the  seals  will,  with  the  general  submission, 
be  sufficient  atonement." 

These  his  last  hopes  were  vain:  the  king  did 
■ot,  he  could  not  interpose. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  Lords  adjudged,  ><  that, 
npon  his  own  confession,  they  had  found  him 
guilty :  and  therefore  that  he  shall  undergo  fine 
and  ransom  of  forty  thousand  pounds ;  be  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure; 
be  forever  incapable  of  any  office,  place,  or  em- 
ployment in  the  state  or  commonwealth;  and 
shall  never  sit  in  parliament,  nor  come  within  the 
verge  of  the  court." 

Thus  fell,  from  the  height  of  worldly  prosperity, 
Francis,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

The  cause  of  his  having  deserted  his  defence 
he  never  revealed.  He  patiently  endured  the 
agony  of  uncommunicated  grief.  He  confidently 
relied  upon  the  justice  of  future  ages.  There  are, 
however,  passages  in  his  writings  where  his  deep 
feeling  of  the  injury  appear. 

In  the  Advancement  of  Ijeaming  we  are  ad- 
monished that,  (« Words  best  disclose  our  minds 
when  we  are  agitated. 

Vino  tortui  et  Ira  ; 

for,  as  Proteus  never  changed  shapes  till  he  was 
straitened  and  held  fast  with  cords,  so  our  nature 
appeare  most  fully  in  trials  and  vexations." 

By  observing  his  words  in  moments  of  agita- 
don,  the  state  of  his  miud  is  manifest. 

When  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  he  instantly 
wrote  to  Buckingham,  saying,  **  However  I  have 
acknowledged  that  the  sentence  is  just,  and  for 
reformation  sake  fit,  I  have  been  a  trusty,  and 
honest,  and  Christ-loving  friend  to  your  loniship, 
and  the  justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the 
five  changes  since  my  fiither's  time." 


In  another  letter,  *«God  is  my  witness,  that, 
when  1  examine  myself,  I  find  all  well,  and  that 
I  have  approved  myself  to  your  lordship  a  true 
friend,  both  in  the  watery  trial  of  prosperity,  and  in 
the  fiery  trial  of  adversity :"  •«  I  hope  his  majesty 
may  reap  honour  out  of  my  adversity,  as  he  hath 
done  strength  out  of  my  prosperity." 

««  For  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened, 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice ;  howsoever  I 
may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
time,"  was  his  expression  in  the  midst  of  his  agony. 

In  a  collection  of  his  letters  in  the  Lambeth 
Library  there  is  the  following  passage  in  Greek 

charactere ;  O^  ^y  o^s»9,  ^ap  fit  it  ^pom  fu  r«  oay,  6ar 
¥twiatk  K9p¥ts;  vt^ar  ttvcvpa  KoXvpfitw:  fivr  i  utXk  cay 
Bar  I  avc  yood  tituppavr  ^op:  Bty  tatpt  vr  9t  yputrtar 
o^^vitpi  IV  IcpatX  vwo¥  eago/i  Bt  oioAX  ^AX. 

In  his  will,  he  says,  **For  my  name  and 
memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages." 

These  words,  not  to  be  read  till  he  was  at  rest 
from  his  labours,  were  cautiously  selected,  with 
the  knowledge  which  he,  above  all  men,  possess- 
ed of  the  power  of  expression,  and  of  their  certain 
influence,  sooner  or  later,  upon  society. 

The  obligation  to  silence,  imposed  upon  Bacon, 
extended  to  his  friends  after  he  was  in  the  grave. 

Dr.  Rawley,  his  first  and  last  chaplain,  says, 
»*  Some  papers  touching  mattera  of  estate,  tread 
too  near  to  the  heels  of  truth,  and  to  the  times  of 
the  peraons  concerned." 

Archbishop  Tennison  says,  **  The  great  cause 
of  his  suffering  is  to  some  a  secret.  I  leave  them 
to  find  it  out  by  his  words  to  King  James  :  *  I 
wish  that  as  I  am  the  first,  so  I  may  be  the  last 
of  sacrifices  in  your  times:'  and  when,  from 
private  appetite,  it  is  resolved  that  a  creature 
shall  be  sacrificed,  it  is  easy  to  pick  up  sticks 
enough  from  any  thicket  whither  it  hath  strayed, 
to  make  a  fire  to  offer  it  with." 

From  these  observations  it  may  be  seen,  that 
there  was  a  conflict  in  the  minds  of  these  excel- 
lent men  between  their  inclination  to  speak  and 
their  duty  to  be  silent.  They  did  not  violate  this 
duty ;  but  one  of  his  most  sincere  and  grateful 
admirera,  who,  although  he  had  painfully,  but 
sacredly,  preserved  the  secret  from  his  youth  to  his 
old  age,  at  last  thus  spoke : 

**  Before  this  could  be  accomplished  to  his  own 
content,  there  arose  such  complaints  against  his 
lordship,  and  the  then  favourite  at  court,  that  for 
some  days  put  the  king  to  this  quere,  whether  he 
should  permit  the  fiaivourite  of  his  affiBction,  or  thi« 
oracle  of  his  council,  to  sink  in  his  service, 
whereupon  his  lordship  was  sent  for  by  the  king, 
who,  after  some  discourse,  gave  him  this  positive 
advice,  to  submit  himself  to  his  House  of  Peers, 
and  that,  upon  his  princely  word,  he  would  iben 
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r«»lorP  hfro  flfalfif  It  ibej,  in  their  houowrf ,  should 
litit  be  sensible  of  his  meriu.  Now^  (hough  my 
lord  saw  hb  approaching  ruin^  and  lolJ  hia  majetty 
there  was  little  hop^  of  mercy  in  a  tnuhitude, 
when  his  enetnies  werne  to  givt  fir?,  if  he  did  not 
plead  for  himself  t  ye  I  such  waa  hii  obedieiice  to 
hun  froni  whom  he  had  his  being^^  ihal  he  retolTed 
his  rotijesty^fl  wlU  should  be  bis  only  lnw ;  and  so 
took  leave  of  him  with  these  words :  Thase  that 
will  strike  at  your  chaDcellor,  it  is  mneh  to  be 
feared,  will  strike  at  your  crown ;  and  wishedn, 
that  as  be  wat  then  the  ftral,  so  he  might  be  the 
last  of  sacrifices. 

**  Soon  after,  according  to  bis  majesty's  com- 
mands,  be  wrote  a  suhmissive  letter  to  the  House, 
and  sent  me  to  my  Lord  Windsor  to  kr)ow  the 
result,  which  I  was  loath,  at  my  return^  l<i  acquaint 
him  with;  for,  alast  his  aoverei^'s  fiivour  was 
not  in  so  high  a  measure,  but  he,  like  the  pbcEnix, 
must  be  sacrificed  in  flames  of  his  own  mising, 
tin d  so  perished,  like  Icarus,  in  tliat  his  lofty 
design  *  the  great  revenue  of  his  office  being  lost, 
and  his  titles  of  honour  saved  but  by  tlie  bishops^ 
Totes,  whereto  he  replied,  that  he  was  only  bound 
to  thank  his  clergy, 

*^  The  thunder  of  whieh  fatal  sentence  did  mneb 
perplex  my  troubled  thoughts  as  well  as  others,  to 
^ee  that  famous  lord,  who  procured  his  majesty 
1?  call  this  partiamentf  must  be  the  first  suhject 
of  their  revengeful  wmih,  and  that  so  unparalleled 
^  master  should  be  thus  broyght  upon  the  public 
stage,  for  the  foolish  miscarriage  of  hh  own  aer- 
vaiitSf  whereof,  with  grief  of  heart,  1  confess 
myself  to  be  one.  Yet^  shortly  after,  the  king 
dissolved  the  parliament,  but  never  restored  that 
matchless  lord  to  bia  place,  which  made  bim  then 
tti  wish  the  many  year«  he  had  spent  in  state 
policy  and  law  study  bad  been  solely  devoted  lo 
true  philosophy :  for»  Jiaid  he,  the  one,  at  the  best, 
doth  but  comprehend  man^s  fmilty  in  its  greatest 
splendour;  but  the  other,  the  mysterious  know^- 
ledge  of  all  things  created  in  the  six  days*  work*'* 

On  the  nth  of  July  the  great  ieals  were  deli- 
vered to  Wiliiami,  w*ho  was  now  Lord  Keeper  of 
Kngimnd  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  permission 
to  retain  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  and  to 
ho'd  the  rectory  of  Waldegrave  in  com  mend  am. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

f  MOM  HIS    FALL   TO   VttS   I^EJlTH. 

imi  to  10%, 

Bmm  Wii  the  storm  in  which  he  was  wrecked. 
•*  Methlnki,*'  says  Archbishop  Tenniaon,  "  they 
itre  resembled  by  those  of  Sir  George  Summers, 
who  being  bound  by  his  employment  to  another 
*'oa»t,  was  by  tempest  east  upon  the  Bermudas : 
»nd  there  m  shipwrecked  man  made  full  discorery 


of  a  new,  temperate,  froLful  region,  where  none 
bad  before  inhabited ;  and  which  mariners,  who 
had  only  seen  as  rocks,  bad  esteemed  an  inac- 
cessible and  enchanted  place/* 

This  temperate  region  was  not  tinforeseen  by 
the  chanceilor. 

In  a  letter  to  the  king,  on  the  SOtb  March, 
1G22,  he  says,  "In  the  beginning  of  my  trouble, 
when  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  I  bad  a  ken- 
ning of  the  harbour,  which  T  hope  now  by  youT 
majesty's  favour  1  am  entering  into  i  now  my 
study  is  my  exchange,  and  my  pen  my  practice 
for  the  use  of  my  talent-" 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  a  page  of  hia 
works  wittiout  seeing  that  the  lore  of  knowledge 
was  his  ruling  passion ;  that  his  real  happiness 
consisted  in  intefleciual  delight.  How  beauti^ 
fully  does  he  stale  this  when  enumerating  the 
blessings  attendant  upon  the  pursuit  and  posses" 
sion  of  knowledge : 

"The  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and 
learning  far  surpasseth  all  other  nature  :  for,  nhall 
the  pleasures  of  the  affertiant  so  exceed  the 
senses,  as  much  us  the  obtaining  of  desire  or  vic- 
tory exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner ;  and  must  not, 
of  consequence^  the  pleasfures  of  the  intellect  or 
understanding  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  affec- 
tions t  we  see  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  sati- 
ety, and  after  they  be  used  their  verdure  depnrtetb, 
w*hich  showeth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of  plea-* 
sure,  and  not  pleasures  ;  and  that  it  was  the  novelty 
which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality ;  and  therefore 
we  see  that  volupiuoca  men  turn  friars,  and  ambi- 
tious princes  turn  melancholy  ;  hut  of  knowledge 
thert;  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  aie 
perpetually  interchangeable;  and  therefore  appear^ 
etb  to  he  good  in  itself  simply,  without  fallacy  of 
accident.  Neither  is  that  pleasure  of  small  effi- 
cacy and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  man,  which 
the  poet  Lucretius  describeth  elegantly, 

6Q9re  mtri  nmpio,  luitMintibiift  aquora  venllMf  dee. 

^  It  is  a  view  of  delight,  to  stand  or  walk  upon  th^ 
shore-side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed  with  tempest 
upon  the  BPa ;  or  to  he  in  a  fortifled  tower,  and  to 
see  two  battles  Join  upon  a  plain ;  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sure incomparable  for  the  mind  of  man  to  be 
settled,  landed,  and  fortified  in  the  certainty  of 
truth ;  and  from  tbence  to  decry  and  heboid 
the  errors,  perturbations,  labours,  and  wanderings 
up  and  down  of  otlier  men.' " 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  himself  and  so* 
ciety,  if,  following  bis  own  natiire,  be  had  passed 
his  life  in  the  calm  but  obscure  regions  of  phi- 
loaopby* 

He  now,  however,  had  escaped  from  worldly 
turmoils,  and  was  enabled,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
king,  to  gratify  hu  de«ire  **to  do,  for  the  little 
time  God  shall  send  me  life,  like  the  merehanti 
of  London,  which,  when  tbey  give  over  tred«t 
lay  out  tbeir  money  upon  land  :  so,  being  freed 
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fioa  oiTil  bii8iiM8»»  I  lay  forth  my  poor  talent 
upon  thoM  things,  which  may  be  perpetual,  still 
baTing  relation  to  do  you  honour  with  those 
powers  I  have  left" 

la  a  letter  to  Buckingfaam,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1681,  he  says,  '«I  find  that,  building  upon 
your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship,  I 
hare  built  upon  the  rock,  where  neither  winds  nor 
waTes  can  eaose  OTeithrow :''  and,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  same  year,  ««•  I  am  much  fallen  in  love 
with  a  priTate  life,  but  yet  I  shall  so  spend  my 
time,  as  shall  not  decay  my  abilities  for  use." 

And  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  which,  afler  having  considered  the  conduct  in 
their  banishments,  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and 
Seneca,  he  proceeds  thus :  «•  These  examples  con- 
firmed me  much  in  a  resolution,  whereunto  I  was 
otherwise  inclined,  to  spend  my  time  wholly  in 
writing,  and  to  put  forth  that  poor  talent,  or  half- 
talent,  or  what  it  is  that  God  hath  given  me,  not 
as  heretofore  to  particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks 
<Hr  mounts  of  perpetuity,  which  will  not  break. 
Therefore  having  not  long  since  set  forth  a  part 
of  my  Instauration, which  is  the  work  that,  in  mine 
own  judgment,  at  nunquam  faUit  imago^  I  may 
most  esteem,  I  think  to  proceed  in  some  new 
parts  thereof;  and  although  I  have  received 
from  many  parts  beyond  the  seas  teetimonies 
touching  that  work,  such  as  beyond  which  I  could 
not  expect  at  the  first  in  so  abstruse  an  argument, 
yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  just  cause  to  doubt  that 
it  flies  too  high  over  men's  heads.  I  have  a  pur- 
pose, therefore,  though  I  break  the  order  of  time, 
to  draw  it  down  to  the  sense  by  some  patterns  of 
jm  natural  story  and  inquisition.  And,  again,  for 
Ithat  my  book  of  Advancement  of  Learning  may 
[be  some  preparative  or  key  for  the  better  opening 
I  of  the  Instauration,  because  it  exhibits  a  mixture 
of  new  conceits  and  old ;  whereas  the  Instauration 
gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwise  than  with 
some  little  asperaion  of  the  old,  for  taste's  sake, 
I  have  thought  good  to  procure  a  translation  of 
that  book  into  the  general  language,  not  without 
great  and  ample  additions  and  enrichment  there- 
of, especially  in  the  second  book,  which  handleth 
the  partition  of  sciences,  in  such  sort,  as  I  hold  it 
may  serve  in  lieu  of  the  firat  part  of  the  Instaura- 
tion, and  acquit  my  promise  in  that  part. 

M  Again,  because  I  cannot  altogether  desert  the 
eivil  peraon  that  I  have  borne,  which  if  I  should 
forget,  enough  would  remember,  I  have  also  en- 
tereid  into  a  work  touching  laws,  propounding  a 
iJiaracter  of  justice  in  a  middle  term,  between 
the  specula^ve  and  reverend  discourses  of  philoso- 
phere  and  the  writings  of  lawyere,  which  are  tied, 
and  obnoxioos  to  their  particular  laws ;  and  al- 
though it  be  true  that  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a 
particalar  digest,  or  recompilement  of  the  laws  of 
■line  own  nation,  yet  because  it  is  a  work  of  assist- 
anee,  and  that  I  cannot  master  by  my  own  forces 
•ii4  ps9a  1  ^^^  ^^  ^  aside.  Now,  having  in  the 


work  of  Instauration  had  in  contemplation  the 
general  good  of  men  in  their  very  being,  and  the 
dowries  of  nature ;  and  in  my  work  of  laws,  tho 
general  good  of  men  likewise  in  society,  and  the 
dowries  of  government:  I  thought  in  duty  1 
owed  somewhat  to  my  country,  which  I  ever 
loved ;  insomuch,  as,  although  my  place  hath  been 
far  above  my  desert,  yet  my  thoughts  and  cares 
concerning  the  good  thereof  were  beyond  and 
over  and  above  my  place :  so  now,  being  as  I  am, 
no  more  able  to  do  my  country  service,  it  remain- 
ed unto  me  to  do  it  honour;  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  do  in  my  work  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VII.  As  for  my  Essays,  and  some  other 
particulara  of  that  nature ;  I  count  them  but  as  the 
recreation  of  my  other  studies,  and  in  that  sort  I 
purpose  to  continue  them ;  though  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  those  kind  of  writings  would,  with  less 
pains  and  embracement,  perhaps,  yield  more 
lustre  and  reputation  to  my  name  than  those  other 
which  I  have  in  hand.  But  I  count  the  use  that 
a  man  should  seek  of  the  publishing  his  own 
writings  before  his  death  to  be  but  an  untimely 
anticipation  of  that  which  is  proper  to  follow  a 
man,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him." 

The  sentence  now  remained  to  be  executed. 
On  the  last  day  of  May,  Lord  St  Albans  was 
committed  to  the  Tower;  and,  though  he  had 
placed  himself  altogether  in  the  king's  hands, 
confident  in  his  kindness,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  could  be  led  to  prison  without  deeply 
feeling  his  disgrace.  In  the  anguish  of  his  mind 
he  instantly  wrote  to  Buckingham  and  to  the 
king,  submitting,  but  maintaining  his  integrity 
as  chancellcr. 

«*  Grood  my  lord, — ^Procure  the  warrant  for  my 
discharge  this  day.  Death,  I  thank  God,  is  so 
far  from  being  unwelcome  to  me,  as  I  have  called 
for  it  (as  Christian  resolution  would  permit)  any 
time  these  two  months.  But  to  die  before  the 
time  of  his  majesty's  grace,  and  in  this  disgrace- 
ful place,  is  even  the  woret  that  could  bo ;  and 
when  I  am  dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  in 
one  tenor,  a  true  and  perfect  servant  to  his  master, 
and  one  that  was  never  author  of  any  immode- 
rate, no,  nor  unsafe,  no,  (I  will  say  it,)  not  unfor- 
tunate counsel ;  and  one  that  no  temptation  could 
ever  make  other  than  a  trusty,  and  honest,  and 
Christ-loving  friend  to  your  lordship:  and,  howso- 
ever I  acknowledge  the  sentence  just,  and  for  re- 
formation sake  fit,  the  justest  chancellor  that 
hath  been  in  the  five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon's  time.  God  bless  and  prosper  your  lord- 
ship, whatsoever  become  of  me. 
*(  Your  lordship's  true  friend,  living  and  dying. 
Tower,  Sl«t  May,  Mlt.  «* Fa.  St.  Alban.'* 

After  two  days'  imprisonment  he  was  liberated ; 
and,  the  sentence  not  permitting  him  to  come 
within  the  verge  of  the  court,  he  retired^  with  tlie 
ri9* 
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krng*s  pom*  183 ion,  to  Sir  Joiin  Vatig^han'a  house 
^i  Parson^ 8  Green^  fioiti  whence*  ^th^u^h  anX' 
iou<%  to  continue  in  or  Dt*ar  London ,  he  wont,  id 
i!opipUance  with  hia  rasjesly's  suggestion,  for  a 
temporary  rottrenient  to  Gorhamburyi  where  he 
was  obliged  lo  remain  till  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
with  BUch  Teluctancot  ihat,  with  the  hope  of 
quieiing  the  king's  feaiB,  he  at  one  time  intended 
to  present  a  petition  lo  Ihe  Hon&e  of  Lords  to 
mm  it  this  part  of  his  sentence. 

In  the  month  of  July  hewrotetbothto  Burking"' 
)tam  and  to  the  king,  Iettt5rB  in  which  maj  be 
9een  his  reliance  upon  them  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, his  eonstciouaness  of  innocence,  a  gleam  of 
hope  thatheahoold  he  featured  to  his  honours,  and 
cccasionatly  alluBiont  to  the  favours  he  had  con- 
ferred. 7^0  these  applications  he  received  the 
following  answer  from  Buckingham ; 

To  the  Lord  Su  Alban, 

My  noble  lord  : — »The  hearty  affection  I  have 
borne  to  your  person  and  seririee  hath  made  me 
ambitious  tqbe  a  messenger  of  good  news  to  you, 
and  an  esohewer  of  ill ;  this  hath  bi^en  the  true 
reason  why  I  have  been  thus  long  in  answering 
jou,  not  any  negUgence  in  your  discreet,  modest 
servant  yoo  sent  with  jour  letter,  nor  his  who  now 
returns  you  this  answer,  ofttimes  given  me  by 
your  master  and  mine  i  who,  though  by  this  may 
seem  not  to  satisfy  your  desert  and  expectation, 
yet,  take  the  word  of  a  friend  who  will  never  fail 
yon,  hath  a  tender  care  of  you,  full  of  a  fresh 
memory  of  your  by -past  lervice.  His  majesty  is 
hut  for  the  present,  he  says,  able  to  yield  unto  the 
tliree  years'  advance,  which  if  you  pleaso  to  ac- 
cept, you  are  not  hereafter  the  farther  oif  from 
obtaining  some  better  testimony  of  his  favour, 
worthier  both  of  him  and  you,  though  it  can  never 
be  answemble  to  what  my  heart  wishes  you,  as 
your  lurdsbip's  humble  servant, 

G.  BUCEIKOHAM. 

That  be  was  proinised  some  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  his  professional  emoluments  seems 
probable,  not  only  from  his  letters  to  the  king,  and 
ftom  the  aid  received,  but  from  bis  having  lived 
in  splendour  after  his  fjill,  althoogh  his  certain 
annual  income  seems  not  to  have  exceeded  J&iSOO. 
With  this  income  he,  with  prudence,  might, 
although  greatly  in  debt,  have  enjoyed  worldly 
comfort:  but  in  prudence  he  was  culpably  negli- 
gent. Thinking  that  money  was  only  the  bag- 
gnge  of  Tirtue,  that  this  inlerpoaition  of  earth 
eilipsed  the  clear  sight  of  the  mind,  he  lived  not 
aR  a  philosopher  ought  lo  have  livedo  but  as  a 
tiobleman  had  been  accustomed  to  live.  It  is  re- 
i^tted  that  the  prince,  coming  to  London,  saw  at  a 
distance  a  coach  followed  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber  of  people,  on  horseback  i  and,  upon  intiuiry^ 
was  told  it  was  the  Lord  St.  Alhans,  attended  by 
lends ;  on  which  his  higbneaa  aaid,  with  a 


smile,  *'  Well,  do  what  we  cant  llit*  tmai  teorai 

to  go  out  like  a  snuff/' 

Unmindful  that  the  want  of  prudence  can 
never  be  supplied,  he  was  exposed,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  not  only  to  frequent  Texution,  and  his 
thoughts  to  continual  inteiruption,  but  was  fre- 
quently compelled  to  stoop  to  degrading  solicita- 
tions, and  was  obliged  to  encumber  Gorhamhury 
and  sell  York  House,  dear  to  him  from  so  many 
asaociations,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  the  scene 
of  his  former  splendour*  ITiese  worldly  troubles 
seem,  however,  not  to  have  affected  his  cheerful- 
ness, and  never  to  have  diverted  him  from  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  the  acquisition  and  ad* 
vancement  of  knowledge.  When  an  application 
was  made  to  him  to  sell  one  of  Jie  beautiful  woods 
of  Gorhambury,  be  answertjd,  **  No,  I  will  not  he 
stripped  of  my  feathers," 

In  September  the  king  signed  a  warrant  for  the 
release  of  the  parliamentary  fine,  and,  to  prevent 
the  immediate  importunities  of  his  creditors, 
assigned  it  to  Mr.  Justice  Hution,  Mr*  Justice 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Francis  Barnham^and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Crew,  whom  Bacon,  in  his  will,  directed  to 
apply  the  funds  for  the  payment  and  satisfaction 
of  his  debts  and  legacies,  having  a  charitable  care 
that  the  poorest  creditors  or  legatees  should  t>e 
first  satisfied. 

This  intended  kindness  of  the  king  the  Lord 
Keeper  W'illiams  misunderstood,  and  endeavour* 
ed  to  impede  by  staying  the  pardon  at  ihe  seal, 
until  he  was  commanded  by  Buckingham  to  obey 
the  king's  order.  In  October  the  pardoti  wua 
sealed. 

He  had  scarcely  retired  to  Gorhamhury,  in  the 
summer  of  1631,  when  he  commenced  his  History 
of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

During  tbe  progress  of  the  work  considerable 
expectation  of  his  history  was  excited :  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  seems  to  bare  laboured 
with  much  anxiety,  and  to  hare  submitted  his 
manuscript  to  the  correction  of  various  classes  of 
society ;  to  tbe  king,  to  scholars,  and  to  the 
uninformed.  Upon  his  desiring  Sir  John  Dan- 
Ters  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  work.  Sir  John 
said,  ^*-  *■  Yo^r  lordship  knows  that  I  am  no  scho^ 
lar.'  *'Tis  no  mutteri' said  my  lord,  *I  know 
what  a  scholar  can  say  i  1  would  know  what  you 
can  say*^  Sir  John  read  it,  and  gave  bis  opinion 
what  he  mis! iked,  which  my  lord  acknowledged 
to  be  true,  and  mended  it.  *  Why,*  said  be,  «& 
scholar  would  never  have  told  me  this  ;*  **  but, 
notwithstanding  this  labour  and  anxiety,  the  pub- 
lic expectation  was  not  realized. 

If,  however,  in  the  History  of  Henry  thu 
Seventh,  it  is  rain  to  look  for  the  vigour  or 
beauty  with  which  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
abounds:  if  tlie  intKcacies  of  a  court  are  neither 
discovered  nor  illustrated  with  tlie  same  happi- 
ness as  the  intricacies  of  philosophy :  if,  in  a 
work  wtitlcn  whea  tb«  author  «rai  mora  than 
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nxtf  jmn  of  age,  and  if,  after  the  Texations 
and  labonra  of  a  profeasional  and  political  life, 
the  Taiietiet  and  sprightliness  of  youthful  ima- 
gination are  not  to  be  found,  yet  the  peculiar  pro- 
pertiea  of  his  mind  may  easily  be  traced,  and  the 
•tateliness  of  the  edifice  be  seen  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  ruins. 

His  Tigilance  in  recording  every  fact  tending  to 
«JleTbte  misery,  or  to  promote  happiness,  is 
noticed  by  Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  where  he  says, «« I  shall  instance 
in  the  sweating  aickness.  The  medicine  for  it 
was  almost  infallible :  but,  before  that  could  be 
generally  published,  it  had  almost  dispeopled 
whole  towns.  If  the  same  disease  should  have 
returned,  it  might  have  been  again  as  destructive, 
had  not  the  Lord  Bacon  taken  care  to  set  down 
the  particular  course  of  physic  for  it  in  his  History 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  so  put  it  beyond  the 
possibility  of  any  private  man's  invading  it." 

One  of  his  maxims  of  government  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  bounds  of  the  empire  is  to  be 
foond  in  his  comment  upon  the  ordinance,  stated 
in  ike  treatise  *<  De  Augmentis."  **  Let  states  and 
kingdoms  that  aim  at  greatness  by  all  means  take 
heed  how  the  nobility,  and  grandees,  and  those 
which  we  call  gentlemen,  multiply  too  fast ;  for 
that  makes  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a 
peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and 
in  effect  nothing  else  but  the  nobleman's  bond- 
•laves  and  labourers.  Even  as  you  may  see  in 
coppice-wood,  if  you  leave  your  studdles  too 
thick,  yon  shall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but 
shrubs  and  bushes :  so  in  a  country,  if  the  no- 
bility be  too  many,  the  commons  will  be  base  and 
heai^ess,  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not 
the  hundredth  poll  will  be  fit  for  a  helmet,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an 
army ;  and  so  there  will  be  great  population,  and 
little  strength." 

His  love  of  familiar  illustration  is  to  be  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  history :  as  when  speaking 
of  the  commotion  by  the  Cornish  men,  on  behalf 
of  the  impostor  Perkin  Warbeck :  <«  The  king 
Judged  it  his  best  and  surest  way  to  keep  his 
•trragth  together  in  the  seat  and  centre  of  his 
kingdom;  according  to  the  ancient  Indian  em- 
blem, in  such  a  swelling  season,  to  hold  the  hand 
upon  the  middle  of  the  bladder,  that  no  side 
might  rise." 

And  his  kind  nature  and  holy  feeling  appear  in 
his  account  of  the  conquest  of  Granada.  **  Some- 
what about  this  time  came  letters  from  Ferdinan- 
do  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  signi- 
fying the  final  conquest  of  Granada  from  the 
Moors ;  but  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in 
person  enter  the  city  until  he  had  first  aloof  seen 
the  cross  set  up  upon  the  great  tower  of  Granada, 
whereby  it  became  Christian  ground ;  and,  before 
he  would  enter,  he  did  homage  to  God  above, 
pronouncing  by  a  herald  from  the  height  of 


that  tower,  that  he  did  acknowledge  to  have  re- 
covered that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  nor  would  he  stir  from  his  camp  till  he 
had  seen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number 
of  seven  hundred  and  more  Chrbtians,  that  had 
lived  in  bonds  and  servitude,  as  slaves  to  the 
Moors,  pass  before  his  eyes,  singing  a  psalm  for 
their  redemption." 

The  work  was  published  in  folio,  in  1623 :  and 
is  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles.  Copies  were 
presented  to  the  king,  to  Buckingham,  to  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  lord  keeper. 

It  had  scarcely  been  published  when  he  felt 
and  expressed  anxiety  that  it  should  be  translated 
into  Latin,  **  as  these  modem  languages  will,  at 
onetime  or  other,  play  the  bankrupts  with  books; 
and,  since  I  have  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I 
would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to 
recover  it  with  posterity:"  a  wish  which  was 
more  than  gratified,  as  it  was  published,  not  only 
in  various  editions,  in  England,  but  was  soon 
translated  into  French  and  into  Latin. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  his  literary  occupations 
in  the  first  year  after  his  retirement,  during  which 
he  corresponded  with  different  learned  foreigners 
upon  his  works;  and  great  zeal  having  been 
shown  for  his  majesty's  service,  he  composed  a 
treatise  entitled,  **An  Advertisement  touching  a 
Holy  War,"  which  he  inscribed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  (1623,)  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  Provostship  of  Eton  college, 
where,  in  earlier  years,  he  had  passed  some  days 
with  Sir  Henry  Savile,  pleasant  to  himself 
and  profitable  to  society.  His  love  of  knowledge 
again  manifested  itself. 

Having,  in  the  spirit  of  his  father,  unfortunately 
engaged,  in  his  youth,  in  active  life,  he  now,  in 
the  spirit  of  his  grandfather,  the  learned  and  con- 
templative Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  who  took  more 
pleasure  to  breed  up  statesmen  than  to  be  one, 
offered  himself  to  succeed  the  provost :  as  a  fit 
occupation  for  him  in  the  spent  hour-glass  of  his 
life,  and  a  retreat  near  London  to  a  place  of 
study. 

The  objection  which  would,  of  course,  be  made 
from  what  we,  in  our  importance,  look  down 
upon  as  beneath  his  dignity,  he  had  many  years 
before  anticipated  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, when  investigating  the  objections  to  learning 
from  the  errors  of  learned  men,  from  their  for- 
tunes ;  their  manners ;  and  the  meanness  of  their 
employments:  upon  which  he  says,  "As  for 
meanness  of  employment,  that  which  is  most  tra- 
duced to  contempt  is,  that  the  government  of 
youth  is  commonly  allotted  to  them ;  which  age, 
because  it  is  the  age  of  least  authority,  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  disesteeming  of  those  employments 
wherein  youth  is  conversant,  and  which  are  con- 
versant about  youth.  But  how  unjust  this  tnu 
ducement  is,  if  you  will  reduce  things  from 
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popalErity  of  opiAion  to  meaBare  of  roasoiiy  may 
appear  in  that»  we  aee  men  are  more  eaiioiiA  what 
they  put  into  anew  Teasel  than  into  ayeasel  season- 
ed ;  and  what  mould  ihoj  lay  about  a  yonng  plant, 
than  about  a  plant  corrobomte ;  so  as  the  weakest 
terms  and  timesof  all  thii^  used  to  have  the  best 
appUcationa  and  helps ;  and,  therefore,  the  ancient 
wisdom  of  the  best  times  did  always  make  a  just 
oomplaint,  that  states  were  too  busy  with  their 
laws*  and  too  negligent  in  point  of  education: 
which  excellent  part  of  ancient  discipline  halh 
been  in  some  sort  reriTed  of  late  timea,  by  the 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits ;  of  whom,  although  in 
regard  of  their  superstition  I  may  say,  quo  tneH" 
ares^  to  deteriore9 ;  yet  in  regard  of  this,  and  some 
other  pointe  concerning  human  learning  and  moral 
matters,  I  may  say,  as  Agesilans  said  to  hia 
enemy,  Phamabasus,  2\dU  quum  «u,  uUnam  wmier 


His  application  was  not  successful ;  the  king 
answereid  that  it  had  been  designed  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beecher,  but  that  there  was  some  hope  that, 
by  satisfying  him  elsewhere,  his  majesty  might 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  request.  Sir  William 
was  satisfied  by  the  promise  of  dS3600,  but  the 
proTostship  was  given  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
M  who  had  ibr  many  years,  like  Sisyphus,  rolled 
the  restless  stone  of  astateemployment;  knowing 
experimentally  that  the  great  blessing  of  sweet 
content  was  not  to  be  found  in  multitudes  of  men 
or  business,*'  and  that  a  college  was  the  fittest 
place  to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  and  to  aflford  rest 
both  to  his  body  and  mind,  which  he  much  se- 
qnired  firom  his  age,  being  now  almost  threesocnre 
years,  and  ftom  his  urgent  pecuniary  wants;  for 
he  had  always  been  as  careless  of  money  as 
though  our  SaTiour*s  words,  '  Care  not  £br  to- 
morrow,' were  to  be  literally  underatood."  He, 
therefore,  upon  condition  of  releasing  a  grant, 
which  hepossessedfOf  the  masteiBhip  of  the  rolls, 
was  appointed  provost. 

At  this  disappointment  Bacon  could  not  be 
much  affected.  One  day,  as  he  was  dictating  to 
Dr.  Rawley  some  of  tiie  experiments  in  his  Sylva, 
he  had  sent  a  friend  to  court,  to  receive  for  him 
a  final  answer,  touching  the  effect  of  a  grant 
wnich  had  been  made  him  by  King  James.    He 


had  hitherto  only  hope  of  it,  and  hope  deferred ; 
and  he  was  desirous  to  know  the  event  of  the 
matter,  and  to  be  freed,  one  way  or  other,  from 
the  suspense  of  his  thoughts.  His  friend  return- 
ing, told  him  plainly  that  he  must  thenceforth 
despair  of  that  grant,  how  much  soever  his  for- 
tunes needed  it.  •«  Be  it  so,"  said  his  lordship  ; 
and  then  he  dismissed  his  friend  very  cheerfully, 
with  thankful  acknowledgments  of  his  service. 
His  friend  being  gone,  he  came  straightway  to 
Dr.  Rawley,  and  said  thus  to  him,  **  Well,  sir, 
yon  business  won't  go  on,  let  us  go  on  with  this, 
for  this  is  in  our  power :"  and  then  he  dictated  to 
him  afresh,  for  some  hours,  without  the  least  he- 
sitancy of  speech,  or  discernible  interruption  of 
thought. 

He  proceeded  with  his  literary  labours,  and, 
during  this  year,  published  in  Latin  his  celebrated 
treatise,  ^  De  Augroentis  Scientiarum,"  and  his 
important  ^  Historia  Vitc  et  Mortis." 

Between  the  year  1605,  when  the  Advancement 
was  published,  and  tiie  year  1633,  he  made  great 
progress  in  the  complekon  of  the  work,  which, 
having  divided  into  nine  books,  and  subdivided 
each  book  into  chapters,  he  caused  to  be  translated 
into  Latin  by  Mr.  Herbert,  and  some  other 
friends,  and  published  in  Latin  in  1623,  in  a 
volume  entitled  De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Sci- 
entiaram. 

This  treatise  De  Augmentis  is  an  improvement, 
by  expunging,  enlarging,  and  arranging,  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning. 

In  the  firat  part  there  are  scarcely  any  altera* 
tions,  except  the  omission  of  his  beautiful  4>rai8e 
of  Elisabeth,  not,  perhapa,  very  acceptable  to  her 
successor.  The  material  alterations  are  in  the 
analysis  of  Natural  History  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy; in  his  expansion  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
science  of  ««Justitia  Universalis;"  in  that  part  of 
human  philosophy  under  the  head  of  Government, 
which  relates  to  man  as  a  member  of  society;  and 
in  his  arrangement  of  the  imponant  subject  of 
revealed  religion. 

In  the  annexed  ou^ne  of  th#  work  the  parts 
marked  in  italics  exhibit  the  saatertal  altera- 
tions: 
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Of  thiB  extraordiiiaTy  wark   various  edltionB 
and  translations  have  been  since  published*' 

I  Dilfef^tit  etiitiont  of  tht!  lr«3illi0  rM  Aij|mentli. 

],  Tbt  firitt  edifl^ori  b  (hui  deifribed  by  Tcntinri :  ^*  Thti 
Iklreit  and  mditt  cnrrect  edUlnn  «»f  lliii  l>r>nk  in  Latin  ii  Ihal 
In  folio,  printed  nt  London,  1633;  Knd  whoever  would  mi' 
d^nUnd  ihe  Lcird  Bic^nV  eyph«rt  let  him  foniuK  tJiat  accu- 
rate edttjim :  for,  Iniomfimbef  Bdili«o»  wliicli  Iha^e  purMaedr 
the  form  nf  ihr  lelten  of  thd  alf^habct^  In  which  lotirh  nf  ihe 
inyiicr]r  conilctethp  U  not  ob-fttprvedv  hot  itio  rotnun  and  liBlie 
ihnpes  of  them  arf^  (■onf>unded.'^  The  fullowiiif  It  a  cop^y  of 
llifi  titlfl  pagi!  t.  *■*■  Fr&neijicii  Bucnni  B  iron  It  df  Vervlamiif, 
Vfcfl-CaisUlff  Snmti  Albania  de  tlignflAle  el  AurrnMnttH 
B«k«ntlarmn.  IJhrl  ix.  Ad  HI^4ell1  ivvm.  LondliiL,  In  Ofl}- 
citn  Jo4nnl«  llaviliiind^  Mopiicxtit-"'  Thpri-  It  a  copy  at  C^ni- 
brldffr  and  In  the  Briiish  Mu*euini  nod  I  Unvtt  a  copy. 

%  TiM  worh  hud  «car4!4^|y  apgnenred  In  Eh^thnd^  when  nn 
edltinb  wat  iiubhatind  in  FmncQ  i  H  appeared  In  \&M.  The  foU 
hfwlnji  1$  0  copy  at  the  lltle  pa^e :  FrancLpcl  Baronte  de  Ve- 
rvUmliO  Vieecomltii  ^AuctL  Aibani^de  Dlj^nKnte  el  kn^m'sniit 
fkienelnram,  Mbti  tK^  Ad  RegeiTi  avvm.  Inilq,  <'i«!ifciptAr 
Lnndini  Imprea^um.  FarliiiB^  iypi«  Petri  Meinycr^  tyiRigru- 
ph\  H^ij.    H.DC  xitv/*   1  have  a  c^npy. 

3.  In  1 033  an  edition  tvua  publlibed  by  Dr.  Rawtey,  In  ■ 
folio  rnlitledi  '*  Fnneiiel  Barjjnl  Bamnli  de  V«rvHmlo  Vkr- 
Comltli  ^anctl  Albanl  tractatiiB  de  Difrnltate  et  Augment  it 
SclcntUruni  qui  ett  Inttn^umtionia  niaxne  p^irt  prima.  Ad 
reff«pn  nvvm.  Londfnl^  lypia  loh.  Baviliind.  ProcUnl  qd 
inftlvnia  Ri*fia  in  (.Tiemelerin  J>.  PanUf  apud  lo«4>ijiin  Niirton 
et  <lk  hardy  m  Whltakenim.  1638/^ 

4.  In  the  yeftr  llHS  an  odlilon  In  Hmo^  wa«  publUHpd  In 
Holland.  The  followLng  li  the  title  [Hire  :  Pr^nclact  Biconii 
de  Vemlamk*,  Vlco-Oamilli  Sanctl  Atbani  de  Itifiiiltiiip  et 
Angnit'ntlM  ^clentbrum.  LibrL  ie.  Ad  Rtfg^em  tumn.  EdU 
llo  nia'rat  ciioi  Indlee  refum  et  Terborum  lDc.ii[>1i:iii9iina. 
Lufd.  Balur,  apud  Franc  lacam  MoyanJum  e(  Adrian  urn 
Wi}ngaerde.  Anno  1645.'"— The  title  pafe  of  thii  Dutch  cdi- 
lion  la  ad'irntfd  with  an  enirmvin^t  ncrtundefervlng  the  atten- 
tion ofourmiitdenta  In  Enflanit:  it  ii  of  a  youth  Aipirin^  to 
the  attninmem  of  ic  now  ledge. 

5.  fn  1053  another  edition  In  IQmo,  wai  pnbllfth^d  in  HoU 
Ifind  :  the  nnvr^vlrif  prel^ied  to  iUf.  edition  of  1(^15  Ln  ^Eio  pre- 
filed  to  thlc  edltifi^n  i  but  the  de«crl(itive  il<t)e  It  omitted,  and 
the  addre«a  to  the  render  it  at  the  buck  of  the  enf  ravlni^. 
The  ^ittnwlnf  it  thei  title  |iage  z  "  Fr.  Bnconlf  de  Vervlam 
Anglic  C^ncelUrll  de  Av|tnetitis  f^elenikrvin-  Lib.  ix. 
Lv^d.  Batavopvni,  ti  offlclna  Adrinnl  Wijiigacrden.  Aiin« 
iWt.** 

d,  fn  IfJiMnnmher  edition  wat  pubfiihed'  in  ISEmo.  In  ffallind. 
The  follQWlnx  ia  *  tnpy  of  the  titJe  page  :  "  Fi*  Bacnub  de 
VerTl«m  Anglie  Csneeilarli  de  Avi^meniU  ficientlarnni. 
Lib.  IK.  Amttelsdnmi,  tumptLhiit  Jonnnia  RavefteinlJ. 
IWl**  At  the  bath  of  which,  at  in  the  edition  of  1053;,  Ihrre 
it  Ihe  tbddrefla  to  the  reader:  **■  Amice  Lector,  floe  ajjitii  de 
Angftien'it  ScientiariJin,  nnvo  ejutdem  autoriaei'rpnoii  pra- 
mtttatui^  non  modo  neceBtarlum  el  tqcem  pfiehet ;  aed  et 
pBjiltionea  eanilnet  ecientinrmn  que  prlmam  Inatanrationlt 
Dtatne  parteio  conatltuunt  quaa  Idcirco  auctor  in  Ipdoorgtni 
limine  reirattare  nolnit.    IIbc  ie  arir^t  volehdin.^* 

7.  In  ]T6C^  an  edttbn  in  livo.  wnm  published  it  Venice.  The 
fnllnwlni  iathe  tirle  pa«e  :  *'Frtincl«ci  Baron  ltd  e  Vf-^rnlaniint 
An^hie  C-anceliarii  de  Dlfnilftte  et  Anfmentla  Bcfentiaruni. 
Part  prima.  iJifanL,  KDOOMtil.  E«t>«>»«b  Oatparia  Girir- 
dl,  BlbHopci^a  Venetl-**    I  have  a  copy* 

B.  In  IT^  an  edltiiiii  waa  publUhed  on  rhee^nilnent.  The 
f»11owlnfr  la  Ihe  title  page  :  ^'  Franc  Itci  Bacon  i  Baron  la  ite 
Varyiantio  de  T)l|tnitale  et  Aunmitntla  Sclent  In  rum.  Tomut 
L     WIrcehtiril,  »piid  Jo.  Jac  Rtahel.     1770." 

0.  fn  IdSO  another  edition  wtt  [nibllahed  on  the  continent) 
in.  two  volt,,  of  which  the  followlof  it  ih«  title  [Hige :  "Fran- 
citci  Bicinilt  de  Dignitat^  et  Auj^nicntii  ikientlarum.  LihrJI 
ti.  Ad  fldeni  optlntarumedltki'nnni  eJirllt  vlinmque  aucforia 
adjecit  PhllipEHii  M^yer,  Phllotophie  DrH^lor  el  Gymniijili 
^forifnl>e^ffen•la  Colleft.  Norintberga«,  #uin|i|Lbiu  Blegfllii 
tt  Wleatnari.    mdcoouh/* 

8u.ch  are  the  different  editlifna  of  which  I  han  «ay  ttnow^ 
ledge-  1  undi'ntand  th^it  edHloni  havir  tieen  mNiabc^d  in 
GenkiiBji  fur  nrhicli  t  b«Te  eeni,  and  hope  lo  be  abJe  to  pco* 


Copies  were  fTresented  to  the  kmg,  to  wiiom  It 
was  iledicated,  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Bucking* 

li  It  not  rather  eitraordlnary  that  not  an  edition  haa  been 
pubJithed  m  either  of  the  univenitlea  of  Engl&nd 

TrantlaUoiifl. 

In  the  year  1A40  n  imntlation  Inio  Engl  lib  wnt  pub|i#hed  at 
Oxford,  with  a  portrait  of  the  phiioioplter  writing  bbi  Inttaura- 
tlo^  and  the  fiiltowing  Inacripciana  pre  Axed  and  imbjoined  i. 
'■*■  Teniuf  a  Plat  one  philo#ophis  prlncepa.  Qtiod  fe  I  teller  vor- 
tat  reip.  Iltenixle  V.  {}.  Fran,  de  Verulamlophiloaop}!.  liber* 
tatet  ataertor  avdar,  aeirntlaru'  repirator  fie  lit  mundi  men- 
lltq.  magnui  arbiter  tnclytia  rnax.  terrmrumorb^  Acad^  Oxon., 
Contab.  Q,  banc  eu&m  Inatavr,  voto  luecepto  vivui  decer- 
nebat{}blit  v.  non.  April.  ii.  D.  N.  Caroli  |.  Pp.  Aug,  cia  lOc 
i!ivi'*— Appended  it  another  engrartjig  of  two  apherea, 
the  one  of  the  vlaible,  the  other  «f  the  Inlellectual  world,  nnd 
tuppnrted  by  two  Aied  pi  Mara,  the  one  Oifurd  and  the  other 
CanibriilAfe^  with  n  vets^l  sailing  between  them,  with  the 
rollnwhig  inatription :  *^  Or  the  Advancement  and  ProlJcience 
of  Learning,  or  the  Fartitiont  of  Bclencea,  tx  Bcioket. 
Written  In  Latin  by  the  moat  illuttrioua  and  J^maua  Lord 
Franc Lt  Bacon »  Baron  of  Veru lam,  Vicont  Bt,  Alban,  Conn- 
tUo  nr  of  Eatnit}  a  nd  f /trd  C1»a  ncel  lor  of  E  ngli  nd .  I  nte  rpreted 
hy  Gilbert  Watt.  Multl  pertmnsibunt  et  angebitnr  acientia. 
Oxford,  printed  by  Leon,  Lichlletd.  printer  to  the  UnlveiaJtf 
for  Rcb.  Voungt  and  Ed.  Foireat.     ClCl^C  xL.'* 

In  the  year  1fi74  an«Uier  edition  of  the  irantiritlon  by  WntP 
wna  publithed  In  Lnodon,  but  inetead  nf  the  engi^vinfa 
which  were  j:ireftjred  to  th^  e^lltion  of  1A40,  there  it  prefixed 
to  the  annexed  tilie  page  only  a  portrait  of  Lord  Bacon.  Tbfl 
flit  [owing  la  the  title  page  :  '*Of  the  Advnnirem^^nt  and  Profl- 
cience  of  Learning :  or  tbe  Fartiiiona  of  ^clencet.  Nine 
Bmilti.  Written  in  Lattii  by  the  mo«t  ^min^nt,  illuttrioua 
and  funiout  Lord  Franc  It  Bncon,  Btiron  of  Very  lam,  Vltcotint 
St.  Aiban,  Oannaellor  of  BHtate,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng^ 
land.  Inter{tteti;d  by  Gilbert  Watt.  London,  printed  Ibr 
Thomaa  WiUiame,  at  the  finlden  BoJ]  i%  Oaler  lane,  IfiTi." 

Of  ihete  tninalatloni  Archblthojt  TVoinn  ihiit  aiH^akt  In 
the  Bnconianat  "  The  wh^le  ofthia  bonk  <^afl  rendered  into 
Engl  1th  by  Dr.  Oirbert  Wma,  of  Oxfiihl,  and  the  tranilniion 
haa  been  well  received  by  many  t  but  tome  there  Were,  wiio 
withed  that  a  irantlatiiirt  had  been  tet  fonb,  in  wbicti  the 
genlut  and  tpirit  of  the  Lord  Baron  had  more  appeared.  And 
I  have  teen  a  letter  writ ti^n  by  certain  gtjinilcmen  to  Dr.  Raw- 
ley,  wherein  they  thut  inipartune  him  for  a  more  accurate 
Tcraion,  by  hi*  own  hand.  *  It  la  our  humble  tuii  to  yno» 
and  we  do  earneatly  lollcll  you  to  glva  yourtelf  the  trouble  to 
correct  the  too  mnch  defective  Irantlntion  of  De  Augment  14 
eclentiarnni,  which  Dr.  Wata  hath  aet  forth.  It  ia  a  Ibeii^ 
tand  pitlet  that  »o  worthy  a  piece  tbould  io««  Hs  |ru«  aiul 
credit  by  an  ill  expoaltor ;  tince  thote  peraona  wba  resd  tfa«1 
traiuiatlon^  taking  it  for  genuine^  *nd  upon  that  pretumption 
iH3t  r«^rdinf  tbe  Latin  edition,  are  th«rf>li'y  robtK''d  of  that 
beneUt  which,  if  you  would  pteaae  to  undertake  the  butinetti 
they  might  rec^'ive.  Thia  tendeth  to  the  ditbonour  of  ibat 
noble  lord,  and  the  Advnncement  of  Learning.'  ** 

Of  the  eorrectneat  or  Incorrectneaa  of  theae  obierratiopt, 
Bome  atliBiat«  via y  be  formed  Trom  the  following  apectniena  i 

The  Inatannitio  Magna  thna  begint  s  '*FT*oci»cua  dc  Veru- 
iamio  tic  cofilavlt."— Tranaiatinii  by  Wall  t  ^*  F^ncla  Lord 
Vflrulam  canauUed  tbua.*^ 

Anotiierapecimen:  AdTfancementof  Leamlni.— "We  tee  In 
ait  other  pieaaurea  there  ia  tatlety,  and  alter  lt»ey  be  uai^d  their 
verdure  departeth  ;  wlifch  ihoweth  well  they  be  but  detelta 
fif  plctanre,  and  not  pteaiiirea,  and  thai  it  wai  the  novelty 
which  pleaai^d,  and  not  the  quality  j  an^l  therefore  we  toe 
that  votupldooa  men  turn  rrlinf,and  ainbitlrona  nwn  turn  mt« 
lanchnty ;  but  of  knowledge  I  here  ie  no  aatieiy,  but  taltilkc- 
lion  and  appetite  are  perpetnaliy  interchangeable^  and  there- 
Ihre  &ptK»rvth  to  be  good  in  iuetf  limply,  without  AiUacy  or 


Wktt'a  Tranaiation. — ^^1n  ait  mhtt  pleaaurei  there  la  A 
dnlte  variety,  and  after  ibey  grow  a  lilUe  aiale,  lb«ir  Aower 
nnd  verddra  Ikdea  and  departa ;  wlkerehy  we  are  inatrucied 
that  ihey  were  not  indeed  pure  mod  aincere  pleaturei,  but 
ihadowa  and  dec e lit  of  pleai urea,  and  lliat  it  wat  ihi*  noTeitf 
wlkich  pleated,  and  not  the  qualltf  t  wbervfofa  volnptunua 
oatn  olten  tura  frtara,  and  lb*  doclinlaf  age  of  awbitluu* 
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ham.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  University  of  Oxford. — 
The  present  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
different  patrons  to  whom  it  was  presented,  and 
by  all  the  learning  of  England. 

Fifty  years  after  its  publication  it  was  included 
at  Rome  in  the  list  *«  Libromm  Prohibitorum," 
in  which  list  it  is  now  included  in  Spain. 

The  vanity  of  these  attempts  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  might,  it  should  seem,  by 
this  time  be  understood  even  at  the  Vatican. 

How  beautifully  are  the  consequences  of  this 
intolerance  thus  stated  by  Fuller :  **  Hitherto  the 
corpse  of  John  Wickliffe  had  quietly  slept  in  his 
grave  about  forty-one  years  after  his  death,  till 

pHneei  to  eommonly  more  sad  and  besieged  with  melan* 
daolj  i  bat  of  Itnowledffe  there  it  no  eatiety,  bnt  viciatitude, 
perpetually  and  interchangeably  returning  of  fruition  and  ap- 
petite ;  BO  that  the  good  of  this  deliglit  niuit  needt  be  limpler, 
wttbout  accident  or  fallacy." 

lo  the  year  I6SS  a  tranilation  into  French  wai  published  in 
Paris.  Tlie  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  title  page :  "  Neve 
Livree  de  la  Dignit^  et  de  I'Accroissement  des  Sciences,  com- 
poses par  Francois  Bacon,  Baron  de  Vemlam  et  Vicomte  de 
Baint  Anbain,  et  traduits  de  Latin  en  Francois  par  le  Sicur 
de  Golefer,  Conseiller  et  Historiographe  du  Roy.  A  Paris, 
ehes  Jaqaes  Dugast,  rue  Sainct  Jean  de  Beauvais,  a  I'Olivier 
de  Robert  Estienne  et  en  sa  boutique  au  has  de  la  me  de  la 
Harpe.  m.]x;.xxxii.  avec  privilege  du  Roy."— Of  this  edition 
Archbishop  Teniaon  says,  **  This  worlc  hath  been  also  trans- 
lated into  French,  upon  the  motion  of  tlie  Marquis  Fiat ;  but 
in  it  there  are  many  things  wholly  omitted,  many  things  per- 
fectly nitetaken,  and  some  things,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
neliglon,  wilfully  perverted.  Insomuch  that,  in  one  place,  he 
■■ikea  his  lordship  to  magnify  the  Legend :  a  book  sure  of 
little  credit  with  him.  when  Ite  thus  began  one  of  his  es- 
aaya,  *  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fkbles  in  the  Legend,  and 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame 
la  frhhont  a  mind.'  "    I  have  a  copy  of  this  edition. 

A  letter  of  the  Lord  Bacon's,  in  French,  to  the  Marquess  Fiat, 
relating  to  his  Essays. 

Monsieur  1*  Ambassadeur  mon  File,— Voyant  que  vostre 
•zeellence  faict  et  trait  mariages,  non  seulement  entre  les 
prtoces  d'Angletere  et  de  France,  mais  aussi  entre  les  lan« 
cues  (pais  que  faictes  traduire  non  liure  de  TAdvancement 
dee  Sciences  en  Francois)  i'  ai  bien  voulu  vous  envoyer,  &c. 

There  is  a  translation  into  French  in  the  edition  of  Lord 
Bacon's  worka,  published  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  French 
Repoblie.  The  following  is  the  title  page  of  thia  edition : 
^(Euvresde  Francois  Bacon,  Chancelier  d'Angletaire ;  tra- 
daites  par  Ant.  La  Salle ;  avec  des  notes  critiques,  histori- 
QMS  et  Ihtarairas.  Tome  premier.  A  Dijon,  de  I'lmprl- 
marie  de  L.  N.  Frantin,  an  8  de  la  Republique  Fran^aise." 

Ds  AvoMnma— Latin. 

I0S3 Folio  . . .  Haviland London 1st  edit. 

ISM 4to Mettayer Paris Sd  edit. 

1033 Folio  . . .  Haviland London ad  edit. 

1645  ....  ISmo  . . .  Moirardum  . .  Dutch 4th  edit. 

l«9a ISmo  . . .  Wynyard  . . .  Dutch 5th  edit. 

10OS ISroo  . . .  Ravestein  . . .  Dutch 0th  edit. 

1706 8vo  . . . .  Gerard Venice 7th  edit. 

1779  . .  • .  8vo  . . . .  Stahel Wirceburgi .  8th.  9  vols. 

1898 8vo  . . . .  Riegelii Nuremberg  .  0th.  %  vols. 

TranalatioBs. 

1040 English  .  O.  Wats Oxfbrd Folio. 

1074 ....  English  .  6.  Wats  ....  London Folio. 

103S ....  French  .  Dugast Paris 4to. 

8ihyear 

Rep. . . .  Ffench  . .  Frtntin  ....  IHJon 8vo. 


bis  body  was  reduced  to  bones  and  his  bones  al 
most  to  dust.  For  though  the  earth  in  the  chan 
eel  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  h» 
was  interred,  hath  not  so  quick  a  digestion  with 
the  earth  of  Aceldama,  to  consume  fl^h  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  yet  such  the  appetite  thereof,  and 
all  other  English  graves,  to  leave  small  rever- 
sions of  a  body  after  so  many  years.  But  now 
such  the  spleen  of  the  council  of  Constance,  aa 
they  not  only  cursed  his  memory  as  dying  an  ob- 
stinate heretic,  but  ordered  that  his  bones  (with 
this  charitable  caution,->if  it  may  be  discerned 
from  the  bodies  of  other  faithful  people)  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  and  thrown  far  off  from  any 
Christian  burial.  In  obedience  hereunto,  Richard 
Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Diocesan  of  Lutter- 
worth, sent  his  officers,  vultures  with  a  quick  sight 
scent  at  a  dead  carcass,  to  ungrave  him.  Accord- 
ingly to  Lutterworth  they  come ;  summer,  com- 
missary, official,  chancellor,  proctors,  doctors, 
and  their  servants,  so  that  the  remnant  of  the 
body  would  not  hold  out  a  bone  amongst  so  many 
hands,  take  what  was  left  out  of  the  grave,  and 
burnt  them  to  ashes,  and  cast  them  into  Swift,  a 
neighbouring  brook  running  hard  by.  Thus 
this  brook  hath  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon, 
Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  nanow 
seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean;  and  thus  the 
ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his 
doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world 
over." 

If  Bacon  had  completed  his  intended  work 
upon  "  Sympathy  and  Antipathy,"  the  constant 
antipathy  of  igrnorance  to  intellect,  originating 
sometimes  in  the  painful  feeling  of  inferiority, 
sometimes  in  the  fear  of  worldly  injury,  but 
always  in  the  influence  of  some  passion  moro 
powerful  than  the  love  of  truth,  would  not  have 
escaped  his  notice. 

In  this  year  he  also  published  his  History  of 
Life  and  Death,  which,  of  all  his  works,  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary,  both  for  the  extent  of  his 
views,  and  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  each 
part  is  investigated.  It  is  addressed,  not,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  ^*to  the  Adonises  of  lite- 
rature, but  to  Hercules*s  followers ;  that  is,  the 
more  severe  and  laborious  inquirers  into  truth." 

Upon  his  entrance,  in  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  on  the  science  of  human  nature,  he 
says,  «*  The  knowledge  of  man,  although  only  a 
portion  of  knowledge  in  the  continent  of  nature, 
is  to  man  the  end  of  all  knowledge :"  and,  in 
furtherance  of  this  opinion,  he  explains  that  the 
object  of  education  ought  to  be  knowledge  and 
improvement  of  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Of  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  the  body, 
that,  **  while  sojourning  in  this  wilderness,  and 
travelling  to  the  land  of  promise,  our  vestmenta 
should  be  preserved,"  he  is  incessant  in  hi»  ob- 
servations.   He  divides  the  subject  into 
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r  L  The  presemticm  of  Hedtb. 
<  2*  The  cure  of  Disea^s* 


U  He^tih 

2*  Strenglht  [^  3<  The  prolangation  of  Life. 

3.  Beauty. 

4.  Pleasure. 


Hb  History  of  Life  and  Death  may  be  regarded 
aa  a  treatfee  upon  the  art  of  Preservation  of 
Health,  and  Proloiigatton  of  Life. 

Aa  a  foundation  of  his  investigalione  he  con- 
sidersi 


{ 


lit.  The  eauaes  of  the  efffuumptimi  of  the 

body, 
2dly.  The  modes  of  reparation. 


Of  e&nxumptf on  he  says  there  are  two  causes ;  the 
depredation  of  vital  spirit  and  the  depredation  of 
amhieuC  air;  and  if  the  acticm  of  cither  of  theie 
agents  can  he  destroyed,  the  decomposition  is 
mofs  or  less  retarded*  as  in  bodies  enclosed  in 
wax  or  coffins,  iwhere  itie  action  of  the  external 
air  is  excluded  :  and  when  the  action  of  both  these 
causes  can  be  prevented,  the  body  defies  decom^ 
position^  as  in  bricks  and  burnt  bodies,  where  the 
vital  air  is  expelled  by  exposure  of  the  clay  to  the 
ambient  air,  and  afterwards  by  fire;  or  as  a  fly  in 
amber,  more  beanti fully  entombed  than  an  £gyp* 
tian  monarch. 

In  making  the  agents  less  predatory,  and  the 
paiunU  less  dep  red  able,  the  science  of  the  re- 
tardation of  consumption  consequently  consistSi 

He  proceeds,  therefore,  with  bis  usual  accuracy, 
to  consider  how  these  objects  arc  to  be  attained  ; 
and,  having  considered  them,  he  proceeds  to  the 
doctrine  of  reparation^  both  of  the  wAo^  frame  and 
the  decayed  purtu 

His  History  of  Life  and  Death  contains  his 
favourite  doctrine  of  vital  spirit,  or  excitability, 
or  life,  which  he  noticea  in  various  parts  of  his 
works. 

In  this  place  more  cannot  be  attempted  than, 
ms  a  specimen  of  the  whole  of  this  important 
subject,  to  explain  one  or  two  of  the  poaitious. 

The  faundaiion  position  is,  that  **^  All  tangible 
bodies  contain  a  spirit  enveloped  with  the  grosser 
body.  There  is  no  known  body,  in  the  upper 
part^  of  the  earth,  without  its  spirit,  whether  it 
be  generated  by  the  attetiuating  and  concocting 
power  of  the  celestial  warmth,  or  otherwise ;  for 
the  pores  of  tangible  bodies  are  not  a  vacuum,  but 
either  contain  air^  or  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  sub- 
stance ;  and  this  not  a  vis,  an  energy ^  or  a  Action, 
Unt  a  real,  subtile^  and  invisible,  and,  therefore, 
neglected  bodyp  circumscribed  by  place  and  di- 
tuenaion.** 

This  doctrine  U  thus  stated  in  the  Excunion  x 

A  a  flfliiM  pr1n<i[il«,  bnw«*tr  n^itiorrd 
FrnpTii  mnm  And  obMrvftlMii  ^  tl  lukuku 
In  ill  lhln|r».  In  ill  naiur^i.  In  i\u;  ttatw 
€f  tzurs  beiTQii,  tbv  uaendiiftni  cloudi, 


[ii  flower  ftud  (jh,  ma4  «T«rf  |i«1»b]f  itoec 
ThtL%  pavc«  iJifi  broolu,  the  il«.ltunary  rocJu, 
The  tnovlni  watera  ihd  ihe  fnvLiible  aU. 
Wlute'^er  t^isu  bitb  properliet  tbal  fprcAd 
fiLQjratHl  itftcir,  conununlcaiJni  goad, 
A  lirnple  blenlng  or  with  «vil  tuixeil : 
^pij^t  llmt  knows  no  loitiliteif  ipot. 
No  cbauB,  DO  HJUudij ;  itotn  link  Ut  link 
It  dJ^i^lev,  tbe  wiU  of  itl  Ute  vrorldi.'" 

Alien  raiffHf 


book  0. 


As  another  specimen,  the  mode  of  explaining 
the  condensatioii  of  spirit  by  ^ight  may  be  b^ 
iected. 

The  spirit,  he  sajs,  is  condensed  by  fllgh It- 
cold, — appeasing,  and  quelling.  The  condensa- 
tion by  Jligkt  is  when  there  is  an  antipathy  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  body  upon  which  it  acts  ; 
aa,  in  opium,  which  is  so  exceedingly  powerful  in 
condensing  the  spirit,  that  a  grain  will  tranquil" 
liie  the  nerves,  and  by  a  few  grains  tliey  may  be 
so  compressed  as  to  be  irrecoverable*  The  touch^ 
ed  spirit  may  retreat  into  its  shell  for  a  time  or  for- 
ever; or  it  may,  when  fainting, be  recalled,  by  the 
application  of  a  stimulant,  as  surprise  fjrom  a 
sudden  impulse ;  a  blow,  or  a  glass  of  water 
thrown  on  the  face ;  or  the  prick  of  a  pin,  oi  the 
action  of  nnind  on  mind* 

^  !  M.m  bot  iLeki  If  Brutui  have  Ln  hftod 
Ajiy  flxploil  wortbj  Uie  nnme  of  honoar." 

As  another  specimen,  his  sentimentB  upon 
death,  the  decomposition  of  compounds,  may  be 
selected  * 

In  his  doctrine  of  motion,  he  says, "  The  poli- 
tical motion  is  thai  by  which  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  restrained,  from  their  own  immediate  appetites 
or  tendencies,  to  unite  in  such  a  state  as  may  pre- 
serve the  existence  of  the  whole  body.  Thus, 
the  apLrit,  which  exists  in  till  living  bodies,  keeps 
all  the  parts  in  due  subjection ;  when  it  escapes, 
the  body  decomposes,  or  the  similar  parts  unite — 
as  metals  rust,  fluids  turn  sour  ;  and^  in  aDimalB, 
when  the  spirit  which  held  the  parts  together  eB~ 
cnp«s,  all  things  are  dissolved,  and  return  to  their 
own  natures  or  principles  :  the  oily  parts  to  them- 
selves, the  aqueous  to  themselves,  &e<,  upon 
which  necessarily  ensues  that  odour,  that  unctuo- 
sity,  that  confusion  of  parts,  observable  in  putre- 
faction/* So  true  is  it,  that  in  nature  all  is 
beauty  i  that,  notwithstanding  our  partial  viewa 
and  distressing  assoeiations,  the  forms  of  death, 
misshapen  as  we  suppose  them,  are  but  the  ten- 
dencies to  union  in  similar  natures. 

The  knowledge  of  this  science  Bacon  considera 
of  the  uttnost  importance  to  our  well'^being  ;^that 
the  action  of  the  spirit  it  the  cause  of  consumption 
and  dissolution  ;^is  the  agent  which  produces  all 
bodily  and  mental  effects; — ^influences  the  will  in 
the  production  of  all  animal  motions,  as  in  the 
whale  and  the  elt^phant^^-and  is  ihe  cause  of  all 
our  cheerful  nets  or  melancholy ;— 4hatthe  perfect 
tioo  of  our  being  contista  in  the  proper  ponlaii 
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of  this  spirit  properly  animated,  or  the  proper  por- 
tion of  excitability  properly  excited  ;'*diat  its 
presence  is  life*  its  abeenoe  death. 

This  snbject,  deemed  of  snch  importance  by 
Bacon,  has  been  much  neglected,  and  occasionally 
been  supposed  to  be  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Although  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  is 
apparently  a  separate  tract,  it  is  the  last  portion 
of  the  third  of  the  six  books  into  which  the  third 
part  of  the  Instauration  is  diTided,  which  are  the 
histories  of 

1st.  The  Winds. 

2d.  Density  and  Rarity. 

3d.  Heavy  and  Light. 

4th.  Sympathy  and  Antipathy. 

6th.  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt. 

6th.  Life  and  Death. 

His  reason  for  the  publication  of  this  tract,  he 
thus  states :  «« Although  I  had  ranked  the  History 
of  Life  and  Death  as  the  last  among  my  six 
monthly  designations ;  yet  I  haye  thought  fit,  in 
respect  of  the  prime  use  thereof,  in  which  the 
least  loss  of  time  ought  to  be  esteemed  precious, 
to  invert  that  order.*' 

The  History,  which  was  published  in  Latin,  is 
inscribed  *«To  the  present  age  and  posterity,  in 
the  hope  and  wish  that  it  may  conduce  to  a  com- 
mon good,  and  that  the  nobler  sort  of  physicians 
will  advance  their  thoughts,  and  not  employ  their 
times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of  cures,  neither 
be  honoured  for  necessity  only,  but  that  they  will 
become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  and  clemency  in  prolonging  and 
renewing  the  life  of  man,  by  safe,  and  convenient, 
and  civil  ways,  though  hitherto  unassayed.*' 

This  was  the  last  of  his  philosophical  publica- 
tions during  his  life ;  but  they  were  only  a  small 
portion  of  bis  labours,  which  are  thus  recorded  by 
Dr.  Rawley:— ^The  last  five  years  of  his  life, 
being  withdrawn  from  civil  affairs  and  from  an 
acUve  life,  he  employed  wholly  in  contemplation 
and  studies :  a  thing  whereof  his  lordship  would 
often  speak  during  his  active  life,  as  if  he  affected 
to  die  in  the  shadow,  and  not  in  the  light  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
books  and  writings,  both  in  English  and  Latin, 
which  I  will  enumerate,  as  near  as  I  can,  in  the 
just  order  wherein  they  were  written. 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the 

Seventh. 
Abecedarium  Naturae ;  or  a  Metaphysical  Piece. 
Historia  Ventorum. 
Historia  Vitae  et  Mortis. 
Historia  Densi,  et  Rari. 
Historia  Gravis  et  Levis. 
A  discourse  of  a  war  with  Spain. 
A  dialogue  touching  a  Holy  War. 
The  fable  of  the  New  Atlantis. 


A  prefixes  to  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England. 

The  beginning  of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
King  Heniy  the  Eighth. 

De  Augmentis  Scientiamm:  or  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning :  put  into  Latin,  with  seve- 
ral enrichments  and  enlargements. 

Counsels,  civil  and  moral;  or  his  book  of 
Essays,  likewise  enriched  and  enlarged. 

The  conversion  of  certain  Psalms  into  English 
verse. 

The  translation  into  Latin  of  the  History  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh ;  of  the  Counsels, 
civil  and  moral ;  of  the  dialogue  of  the  Holy 
War;  of  the  fable  of  the  New  Atlantis;  for 
the  benefit  of  other  nations. 

His  revising  of  his  book  De  Sapientia  Veterum. 

Inquisitio  de  Magneto. 

Topica  Inquisitionis;  de  Luce,  et  Lnmine. 

Lastly,  Sylva  Sylvarum ;  or  the  Natural  His- 
tory. 

^  He  also  designed,  upon  the  motion  and  invi- 
tation of  his  late  majesty,  to  have  written  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  that  work 
perished  in  the  designation  merely,  God  not  lend- 
ing him  life  to  proceed  further  upon  it  than  only 
in  one  morning's  work :  whereof  there  is  extant 
an  Ex  Ungne  Leonem." 

Such  were  his  works  during  the  short  period, 
when,  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  he, 
fortunately  for  himself  and  society,  was  thrown 
from  active  into  contemplative  life;  into  that 
philosophical  seclusion,  where  he  might  torn  from 
calumny,  from  the  slanders  of  his  enemies,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  civilized  Europe ;  from  politica] 
rancour  and  threats  of  assassination,  to  the  peaceful 
safety  of  sequestered  life;  from  the  hollow  com- 
pacts which  politicians  call  union,  formed  by 
expediency  and  dissolved  at  the  first  touch  of  inte- 
rest, to  the  enduring  joys  of  intellectual  and  virtu 
ous  friendship,  and  the  consolations  of  piety. 

These  blessings  he  now  enjoyed.  Eminent 
foreigners  crossed  the  seas  on  purpose  to  see  and 
discourse  with  him. 

Gondomar,  who  was  in  Spain,  wrote  to  express 
his  regard  and  respect,  with  lamentations  that  his 
public  duties  prevented  his  immediate  attendance 
upon  him  in  England. 

When  the  Marquis  d'Effiat  accompanied  the 
Princess  Henrietta-Maria,  wife  to  Charles  the 
First,  to  England,  he  visited  Lord  Bacon;  who, 
being  then  sick  in  bed,  received  him  with  the 
curtains  drawn.  **You  resemble  the  angels," 
said  that  minister  to  him : «« we  hear  those  beings 
continually  talked  of,  we  believe  them  soperioi 
to  mankind,  and  we  never  have  the  consolation 
to  see  them."  "  Your  kindness,"  he  answered, 
«« may  compare  me  to  an  angel,  but  my  infirmities 
tell  me  that  I  am  a  man."  In  this  interview  a 
friendship  originated  which  continued  during 
their  lives,  and  is  recorded  in  his  will  where. 
(K) 
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amonget  Ms  lepLcies  to  his  friends f  he  stija,  **  I 
jfive  unio  the  rigbi  hotioursibln  mj  worthy  friend, 
the  MaTquia  Fiatt^  late  lord  ambaRsador  of  France, 
in  J  books  of  orisons  or  pRaluis  euriouslj  rhymed/^ 
As  a  parent  he  wrote  K^the  marquis,  wbci  e^teem- 
pd  it  to  be  the  greatest  honour  conferred  upon 
him  to  be  catled  his  son*  Me  caused  his  Essays 
and  treatise  De  Angmentis  to  be  translated  into 
French ;  and,  with  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of 
youth T  upon  his  return  to  Franoe,  requested  and 
obtained  hia  portrait. 

Hit  friendship  with  Sir  JuUae  Cmrnit  Master 
of  lh«  Rolls,  continued  to  his  death. 

Selden,  the  chief  of  learned  nien  repuled  in 
this  landf  expressed  hh  respect,  with  the  assu- 
rance that  *■*■  never  was  any  man  more  wiLliitg  or 
ready  to  do  your  lords hip^a  service  than  myself." 

Ben  Jortson,  not  in  genera!  too  profuse  of 
praise,  says,  ^^My  conceit  of  his  person  was 
never  increased  toward  him  by  hia  place  or  ho- 
nours ;  but  I  have  and  do  reTerence  him  for  the 
greatne^ss  that  was  only  proper  to  bimselfi  in  that 
he  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  works  one  of  the 
greatest  m«?n,  and  most  worthy  of  admiration  that 
had  been  in  many  ages :  in  his  adversity,  I  ever 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength,  for  greats 
ness  he  could  not  want;  neither  co*ild  I  condole 
in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him,  as  knowing  no  ac- 
cident could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help  to 
make  it  manifest," 

Sir  Thomas  Meautys  stood  by  him  to  his  death 
with  a  firmness  and  love  which  doea  honour  to 
him  and  to  human  nature. 

His  exclusion  from  the  verge  of  the  court  had 
long  been  remitted  ;  and,  in  the  hegiiming  of  the 
year  1634,  the  w^bole  of  the  parliamentary  sen- 
tence was  pardoned,  by  a  warrant  which  stated 
that,  "  calling  to  mind  the  former  good  services 
of  the  Lord  Su  Albana,  and  how  well  and  profi- 
tably he  hath  spent  his  time  since  his  trouble,  we 
are  plea^d  to  remove  from  him  that  blot  of 
ignominy  which  yet  rematneth  upon  him,  of  in* 
capacity  and  disablement;  aijd  to  remit  to  him 
all  penalties  whatsoever  inHicted  by  that  sentence* 
Having  ili  ere  fore  formerly  pardoned  hia  fine,  and 
released  his  continement,  these  are  to  will  and 
require  you  to  prepare,  for  our  signature,  a  bill 
containing  a  pardon  of  the  whole  sentence/' 

This  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  king^s  acts,  who 
thus  faithfully  performed,  to  the  ej^tent  of  his 
abiltty,  all  his  promises.     He  died  at  Theobald 
on  the  !^Tth  of  Marf^b,  1(^25, 

His  lordship  was  snmmoned  to  parliament  in 
the  succeeding  reifn,  but  was  prevented,  by  his 
infirmities*  from  ag.iin  taking  hisseiit  aa  a  peer* 

Though  Lord  Bacon*s  consiituiion  had  never 
been  strong,  his  temperance  and  management  of 
his  health  aeemeil  iu  promise  old  age,  which  his 
tmboundnd  knowledrre  and  leisure  fur  apeculailon 
fMnild  not  fkill  to  render  uaeful  to  the  world  and 
Kb'voui  to  hirnself*  The  retinsment,  which  in  all 


the  distractions  of  politics  refreshed  and  consoled 
him,  was  once  more  his  own,  and  nature,  whom 
he  worshipped,  spread  her  vast  untrodden  helds 
before  him,  where,  with  science  aa  hia  hand- 
maid, he  might  wander  at  his  will;  but  the  ex- 
pec  tutiona  of  the  learned  world  and  the  hopes  of 
his  devoted  friends  were  all  blighted  by  a  per- 
ceptible decay  of  hia  health  and  strength  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sickly  year  of  1625. 

During  this  year  his  publications  were  limited 
to  a  new  edition  of  his  Essays,  a  small  volume  of 
Apophthegma,  the  production,  as  a  recreation  in 
sickness,  of  a  morning^s  dictation,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  a  few  i>f  the  Psalms  of  David  into  English 
verae,  which  he  dedicated  to  a  divine  and  poet, 
his  friend,  the  learned  and  religious  George 
Herbert.  This  was  the  last  exercise,  in  the  time 
of  hia  itlneas,  of  his  pious  mind;  and  a  more 
pious  mind  never  existed*    . 

There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  hia  works  in  whie'h 
a  deep,  awful,  religious  feeling  is  not  manifested. 
It  is  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  in  his  Confession 
of  Faith,  of  which  Dr.  Rawley  says,  **  For  that 
treatise  of  his  lordship^s,  inscribed,  A  Cotifession 
of  the  Faith,  I  have  ranked  that  in  the  close  of 
this  whole  volume  ;  thereby  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  he  ivas  a  master  in  divinity,  aa  well  ai 
in  philosophy  or  polities,  and  that  he  was  versed 
no  less  in  the  saving  know^tedge  than  in  the  uni> 
verbal  and  adorning  knowledges;  for  though  he 
composed  tlie  same  many  years  before  his  death, 
yet  I  thought  that  to  be  the  fittest  place,  aa  the 
most  aeceptable  incense  unto  God  of  the  faith 
wherein  he  resigned  tiia  breath  ;  the  crowning  of  all 
his  other  perfections  and  abilities;  and  the  best 
perfume  of  his  name  to  the  world  after  his  death. 
This  confession  of  bia  faith  doth  abundantly  tes- 
tify that  he  was  able  lo  render  a  reason  of  the  hope 
which  >va3  in  him," 

It  might  be  said  of  hiroi  as  one  of  the  most 
deep  thinking  of  men  said  of  himself,  "  For  my 
religion,  though  there  be  several  circumsUincFS 
that  might  persaade  the  world  I  have  none  at  all, 
yet,  in  despite  thereof,  t  dare,  without  usurpation, 
assume  the  honourable  style  of  a  Chhstn^n;  noi 
tliat  [  merely  owe  this  title  to  the  font,  my  edu- 
caiion,  or  clime  wherein  I  was  bom,  but  having, 
in  my  riper  years  and  con  tinned  judgment,  seen 
and  examined  all,  I  find  myself  hound  by  the 
principles  of  grace  and  the  law  of  mine  own 
reason  to  embrace  no  othf^r  religion  than  this/* 

From  his  Prayers,  found  after  his  death,  his 
piety  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  have  the  same 
glory  around  them,  whether  they  are  his  suppli- 
cations as  a  student,  as  an  author,  or  as  a  pre- 
server, when  chancellor,  of  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  country- 

At  ft  student,  he  prays,  that  he  may  not  be 
infiated  or  misled  by  the  vanity  which  makes 
man  wise  in  his  own  conceits  *^To  God  the  Fa^ 
ther^  God  the  Word,  God  the  spirit,  we  put  iorUi 
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inost  humble  and  hearty  BupplicatioDS,  that  hu- 
man things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine ; 
neither  that,  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of 
sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light, 
any  thing  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night 
may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine  mys- 
teries.*' 

As  an  author  he  prays  in  the  same  spirit: 
••  Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light  as 
the  first-born  of  thy  creatures,  and  didst  pour  into 
man  the  intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  consum- 
mation of  thy  workmanship,  be  pleased  to  protect 
and  govern  this  work,  which,  coming  from  thy 
goodness,  retumeth  to  thy  glory.'* 

The  same  spirit  did  not  forsake  him  when 
chancellor :  **  Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  mer- 
ciful Father  from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator,  my 
Redeemer,  my  Comforter.  Remember,  O  Lord, 
how  thy  servant  hath  walked  before  thee:  re- 
member what  I  have  first  sought,  and  what  hath 
been  principal  in  my  intentions.  I  have  loved  thy 
assemblies :  I  have  mourned  for  the  divisions  of 
thy  church :  I  have  delighted  in  the  brightness  of 
thy  sanctuary.  This  vine,  which  thy  right-hand 
hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed 
unto  thee  that  it  might  have  the  first  and  the  latter 
rain ;  and  that  it  might  stretcfther  branches  to  the 
seas  and  to  the  floods.  Thy  creatures  have  been 
my  books,  but  thy  Scriptures  much  more.  I  have 
sought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but 
I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples.'* 

The  same  holy  feeling  appears  in  all  his  im- 
portant works.  The  preface  to  his  Instauratio 
Magna  opens  and  concludes  with  a  prayer.  The 
treatise  **  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum**  abounds 
with  religious  sentiments,  contains  two  tracts, 
one  upon  natural,  the  other  upon  revealed  religion, 
«*  the  Sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's  labours,'*  and 
concludes,  **  Attamen,  quoniam  etiam  res  quvque 
maximae  initiis  suis  debentur,  mihi  satis  fuerit  se- 
visse  posteris  et  Deo  immortali:  cnjus  numen 
Bupplex  precor,  per  filium  suum  et  servatorem 
nostrum,  ut  has  et  hisce  similes  intellectus  hu- 
mani  victimas,  religione  tanquam  sale  respersas, 
et  glorise  sus  immolatas,  propitius  accipere  dig- 
netur.*'  In  the  midst  of  his  profound  reasoning 
in  the  Novum  Organum,  there  is  a  passage  in 
which  his  opinion  of  our  incorporeal  nature  is  dis- 
closed. And  the  third  part  of  the  Instau  ration 
concludes  thus :  "  Deus  Universi  Conditor,  Con- 
servator, Instanrator,  hoc  opus,  et  in  ascensione 
ad  gloriam  suam,  et  in  descensione  ad  bonum 
humanum  pro  sua  erga  homines,  benevolentia,  et 
misericordia,  protegat  et  regat,  per  Filium  suum 
unicum,  nobiscum  Deum.** 

In  his  minor  publications  the  same  piety  may 
be  se«n.  It  appears  in  the  Meditationes  Sacrs ; 
in  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients ;  in  the  fables  of 
Pan,  of  Prometheus,  of  Pentheus,  and  of  Cupid : 
in  various  parts  of  the  Essays,  but  particulariy  in 
the  Essay  on  Atheism  and  Goodness  of  Nature : 


in  the  New  Atlantis :  In  his  tract «« De  principiis,*' 
and  the  tract,  entitled  «« The  Conditions  of  Enti- 
ties.*' 

There  is  a  tract  entitled  «« The  Characters  of  a 
believing  Christian,  in  paradoxes  and  seeming 
contradictions,"  which  is  spurious. 

Such  are  his  religious  sentiments  in  different 
parts  of  his  works :  but  they  are  not  confined  to 
his  publications.  They  appear  where,  according 
to  his  own  doctrine,  our  opinions  may  always  be 
discovered,  in  his  familiar  letters,  in  the  testimony 
of  his  friends,  in  his  unguarded  observations,  and 
in  his  will. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mathew,  imprisoned  for  reli- 
gion, he  says,  •«  I  pray  God,  who  understandeth 
us  all  better  than  we  understand  one  another,  con- 
tain you,  even  as  I  hope  he  will,  at  the  least, 
within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and 
natural  piety  towards  your  country."  In  the  de- 
cline of  his  life,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  he  says,  **  Amongst  consolations,  it 
is  not  the  least  to  represent  to  a  man's  self  like 
examples  of  calamity  in  others.  In  this  kind  of 
consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  myself 
though,  as  a  Christian,  I  have  tasted,  through 
God's  great  goodness,  of  higher  remedies.** 

In  his  essay  on  Atheism  there  is  an  observation, 
which  may  appear  to  a  superficial  observer  hasty 
and  unguarded,  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
philosophy,  and  at  variance  with  his  own  doc- 
trines. It  was  written,  not  in  prostration  to  any 
idol,  but  from  his  horror  of  the  barren  and  deso- 
late minds  that  are  continually  saying, «« There  is 
no  God,"  and  his  preference,  if  compelled  to 
elect,  of  the  least  of  two  errors.  **  I  had  rather,*' 
he  says,  **  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and 
the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  uni- 
versal frame  is  without  a  mind." 

As  knowledge  consists  in  understanding  the 
sequence  of  events,  or  cause  and  effect,  he  knew 
that  error  must  exist,  not  only  from  our  ignorance, 
but  from  our  knowledge  of  immediate  causes. 

In  the  infancy  of  his  reason,  man  ascribes 
events  to  chance,  or  to  a  wrong  natural  cause,  or 
to  the  immediate  interference  of  a  superior  bene- 
volent or  malevolent  being ;  and,  having  formed 
an  opinion,  he  entrenches  himself  within  its  nar- 
row boundaries,  or  is  indolently  content  without 
seeking  for  any  remote  cause,  but  philosophy  en- 
deavours to  discover  the  antecedent  in  the  chain 
of  events,  and  looks  up  to  the  first  cause. 

This  stopping  at  second  causes,  the  property 
of  animals  and  of  ignorance,  always  diminishes 
as  knowledge  advances.  Great  intellect  cannot 
be  severed  from  piety.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
wisest  of  men  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  living  God. 

The  philosopher  who  discovered  the  immediate 
cause  of  lightning  was  not  inflated  by  his  heau 
tiful  discovery :  he  was  conscious  of  the  power 
«« which  dwelleth  in  thick  darkness,  and  sendeth 
out  lightning  like  arrows.*' 
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Th€  philosopher  who  discovered  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  minbow  did  not  rest  itt  the  proximate 
cTiuse^  but  raised  his  ihoug^hts  to  Him  who  placeth 
his  bow  tn  the  heavens,  **Very  beautiful  it  is  io 
the  brightness  thereof:  it  c^ompaaaeth  the  heaven 
about  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hand  of  the 
IVIost  High  hath  bended  lU'^ 

Hence,  therefore.  Bacon  said  in  his  youth,  and 
repeated  tn  his  age«  ^*  It  is  an  fissured  truth,  and 
a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  little  or  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the 
mind  of  man  to  atheism,  but  a  farther  preceding 
therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  reli- 
gion; for  in  the  entrance  of  pbilosophyi  when 
the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the 
aenaes,  do  oSer  themselves  to  the  mind  of  man, 
if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some 
oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man 
piss^th  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of 
causes,  and  the  works  of  Providence ;  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily 
believe  that  the  highest  link  of  naiurc^s  chain 
must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter^s  chaifi"*^ 

The  tc^stimony  of  his  friends  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture* His  chaplain  and  biographer,  Dr-  Rawley, 
says,  **  That  this  lord  was  religious  and  conver- 
sant with  God,  appeareth  hy  several  passages 
throughout  the  whole  current  of  his  writings. 
He  repaired  frequently^  when  his  health  would 
permit  hinx,  to  the  service  of  the  church ;  to  hear 
sermons;  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Cl^rist;  and 
died  in  the  true  faith  established  in  the  Church 
of  England/* 

His  will  thus  opens  :  ^«  I  bequeath  my  soul  and 
body  into  the  hands  of  Qod  by  the  blessed  oblation 
of  my  Saviour;  the  one  at  the  lime  of  my  dissolu- 
tion»  the  other  at  the  time  of  my  resurrection.** — 
Sueh  are  the  proofs  of  his  religious  opinions. 

His  version  of  the  Psalms  was  the  last  of  his 
literary  labours. 

In  the  autumn,  he  retired  to  Gorhamhury. 

In  the  latter  end  of  October  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Palmer, 

Good  Mr,  Palmer  *. — 1  thank  God,  by  means  of 
the  sweet  air  of  the  country,  I  have  obtained  some 
d^ee  of  health,  Sendi  ng  to  the  court,  I  thought 
I  would  salute  you ;  and  I  would  be  glad,  in  this 
solitary  time  and  place,  to  hear  a  little  from  you 
how  the  world  goetb,  according  to  your  friendly 
mariner  heretofore.  Fare  ye  well,  most  heartily* 
Vour  very  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St,  Albak. 

OorhAin^rr,  Oct.  99^  IdftS. 

In  November  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ID  gham. 

^Fhe  severe  winter  which  followed  the  infec- 
tious summer  of  this  year  hroufht  him  very  low. 

On  the  lOth  of  December  be  made  his  will. 

*Xi  the  spring  of  1626  his  strength  and  spirits 


revived,  and  he  returned  to  hia  favourite  seclnalon 
in  Gray's  Inn,  from  whence,  on  the  2d  of  April, 
either  in  his  way  to  Gorhambury,  or  when  making 
an  excursion  into  the  country,  with  Dr*  Wither- 
bone,  the  king's  physician,  it  occurred  to  him,  as 
he  approached  Highgate,  the  snow  lying  on  the 
ground,  that  it  might  be  deserving  consideration, 
whether  flesh  might  not  be  preserved  as  well  in 
snow  as  jn  salt;  and  he  resolved  immediately  to  try 
the  experiment.  They  alighted  out  of  tlie  coach, 
and  went  into  a  poorwoman*8  house  at  the  bottom 
of  High  gate  Hill,  and  bought  a  hen,  and  stujfed 
the  body  with  snow,  and  my  lord  did  help  to  do 
it  himself.  The  snow  chilled  him,  and  he  imme- 
diately fell  so  extremely  ill^  that  he  could  not 
return  to  Gray*s  Inn,  hut  was  taken  to  the  Earl  of 
Arunders  house,  at  High  gate,  where  he  was  put 
into  a  warm  bed,  but  it  was  dampi  and  had  not 
been  slept  in  for  a  year  before. 

Whether  Sir  Thomas  Meautys  or  Dr.  Rawley 
could  be  found  does  not  appear ;  but  a  messenger 
was  immediately  sent  to  bis  relation,  the  Master 
of  the  Holls,  the  charitable  Sir  Julius  Cssar, 
then  grown  so  old,  that  he  was  said  to  be  kept 
alive  beyond  natore^s  course,  by  the  prayers  of 
the  many  poor  whom  he  daily  relieved.  He  in- 
stantly attended  bis  friend,  who,  confmed  to  his 
bed,  and  so  enfeebled  that  he  was  unable  to  hold 
a  pen,  could  still  exercise  his  Uvelj  fancy »  Ho 
thus  wrote  to  Lord  Arundel : 

"  My  very  good  Lord, 

*'  1  was  likely  to  have  had  the  fortune  of  CajuA 
Plmius  the  elder,  who  lost  bis  life  by  trying  an 
experiment  about  the  burning  of  tlie  Mountain 
Vesuvius.  For  I  w^as  also  desirous  to  try  an  ex- 
periment or  two,  touching  the  conservation  and 
Induration  of  bodies.  As  for  the  experiment 
itselfi  it  succeeded  excellently  well ;  hut  in  tho 
journey  between  London  and  Highgate  I  was  taken 
with  such  a  fit  of  casting  as  I  knew  not  whether 
it  were  the  stone,  or  some  surfeit,  or  cold,  or 
indeed  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  Cut  when  I 
came  to  your  lord&hip^s  house,  I  was  not  able  to 
go  back,  and  therefore  was  forced  tu  take  op  my 
lodging  here,  where  your  houseke^^per  is  very 
careful  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  aasure 
myself  your  lordship  will  not  only  pardon  towards 
him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  it.  For  in- 
deed your  lord ghip^s  house  was  happy  to  me|  and 
I  kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome  which  1 
am  sure  you  give  me  to  it, 

**  I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship  with  any  other  hand  than  my  own ;  but, 
by  my  troth,  my  fingers  are  sodisjointed  with  this 
Jit  of  sickness,  that  I  cannot  steadily  hold  a  pen/* 

This  was  hia  last  letter*  He  died  in  the  arms 
of  Sir  Julius  CiESar,  early  on  the  morning  ^f  Easter 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  1626,  in  the  sixty^ixtii 
year  of  his  age. 
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On  opening  his  will,  his  wish  to  be  buried  at  St 
Albans  thus  appears :  •*  For  my  burial,  I  desire  it 
may  be  in  St.  Michael's  chorch,  near  St.  Albans : 
diere  was  my  mother  boried,  and  it  is  the  parish 
ehoTch  of  my  mansion-house  of  Gorhambory,  and 
it  is  the  only  Christian  church  within  the  walls 
ofOldVenilam." 

Of  his  funeral  no  account  can  be  found,  nor  is 
there  any  trace  of  the  site  of  the  house  where  he 
died. 

He  is  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  mother, 
in  St.  Michael's  church. 

On  his  monument  he  is  represented  sitting  in 
contemplation,  his  hand  supporting  his  head. 
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This  monument,  erected  by  his  faithful  secre- 
tary, has  transmitted  to  posterity  the  image  of  his 
person ;  and,  though  no  statue  could  represent  his 
mind,  his  attitude  of  deep  and  tranquil  thought 
cannot  be  seen  without  emotion. 

No  sculptured  form  gives  the  lineaments  of  Sir 
Thomas  Meautys.  A  plain  stone  records  the 
fact,  that  he  lies  at  his  master's  feet.  Much  time 
will  not  pass  away  before  the  few  letters  which 
may  now  be  seen  upon  his  grave  will  be  effaced. 
His  monument  will  be  found  in  the  veneration  of 
after  times,  in  the  remembrance  of  his  grateful 
adherence  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  master, 
«*that  he  loved  and  admired  him  in  life,  and 
honoured  him  when  dead." 


CONCLUSION. 

In  his  analysis  of  human  nature.  Bacon  consi- 
ders first  the  general  properties  of  man,  and  then 
the  peculiar  properties  of  his  body  and  of  his 
mind.  This  mode  may  be  adopted  in  reviewing 
his  life. 

He  was  of  a  temperament  of  the  most  delicate 
sensibility :  so  excitable,  as  to  be  affected  by  the 
slightest  alterations  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
probable  that  the  temperament  of  genius  may 
much  depend  upon  such  pressibility,  and  that  to 
this  cause  the  excellences  and  failures  of  Bacon 
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may  frequently  be  traced.  His  health  was  always 
delicate,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  was 
all  his  life  puddering  with  physic 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and  well  propot* 
tioned;  his  features  were  handsome  and  expres- 
sive, and  his  countenance,  until  it  was  injured  by 
politics  and  worldly  warfare,  singularly  placid. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  him  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  now  extant,  on  which  the  artist  has 
recorded  his  despair  of  doing  Justice  to  his  sub- 
ject by  the  inscription  «*Si  tabula  daretur  dig- 
na,  animum  mallem."  His  portraits  differ  be- 
yond what  may  be  considered  a  fair  allowance 
for  the  varying  skill  of  the  artist,  or  the  natural 
changes  which  time  wrought  upon  his  person ;  but 
none  of  them  contradict  the  description  given  by 
one  who  knew  him  well,  •*  that  he  had  a  spacious 
forehead  and  piercing  eye,  looking  upward  as  a 
soul  in  sublime  contemplation,  a  countenance  wor- 
thy of  one  who  was  to  set  free  captive  philosophy." 

His  life  of  mind  was  never  exceeded,  perhaps 
never  equalled.    When  a  child, 

«  No  ehUdlah  pUjr  to  him  wu  pleaainf  .'* 

While  his  companions  were  diverting  themselves 
in  the  park,  he  was  occupied  in  meditating  upon 
the  causes  of  the  echoes  and  the  nature  of  imagi- 
nation. In  after  life  he  was  a  master  of  the  sci- 
ence of  harmony,  and  the  laws  of  imagination  he 
studied  with  peculiar  care,  and  well  understood. 
The  same  penetration  he  extended  to  colours,  and 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  predicted  the  modes 
by  which  their  laws  would  be  discovered,  and 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  were  so  beauti- 
fully elucidated  by  Newton. 

The  extent  of  his  views  was  immense.  He 
stood  on  a  cliff*,  and  surveyed  the  whole  of  nature. 
His  vigilant  observation  of  what  we,  in  common 
parlance,  call  trifles,  was,  perhaps,  more  extraor- 
dinary:  scarcely  a  pebble  on  the  shore  escaped 
his  notice.  It  is  thus  that  genius  is,  from  its  life 
of  mind,  attentive  to  all  things,  and,  from  seeing 
real  union  in  the  apparent  discrepancies  of  nature, 
deduces  general  truths  from  particular  instances. 

His  powers  were  varied  and  in  great  perfection. 
His  senses  were  exquisitely  acute,  and  he  used 
them  to  dissipate  illusions,  by  "  holding  firm  to  the 
works  of  God  and  to  the  sense,  which  is  God's 
lamp,  Lticema  Deif  gpiraculum  hamirUi,^^ 

His  imagination  was  fruitful  and  vivid ;  but  hs 
understood  its  laws,  and  governed  it  with  abso- 
lute sway.  He  used  it  as  a  philosopher.  It 
never  had  precedence  in  his  mind,  but  followed  in 
the  train  of  his  reason.  With  her  hues,  her  forms, 
and  the  spirit  of  her  forms,  he  clothed  the  naked- 
ness of  austere  truth. 

He  was  careful  in  improving  the  excellences* 
and  in  diminishing  the  defects  of  his  understand- 
ing, whether  from  inability  at  particular  times  tu 
acquire  knowledge,  or  inability  to  acquire  partiear 
lar  sorts  of  knowledge. 
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At  lo  tempomrf  mabilitf^  hm  golden  ftilei 
were»  ^*l9%  Fix  good,  obtitemie  bad  limes,  ^ij, 
In  studies,  whatsoever  s  man  commandeth  upon 
Iiim8«ir,  let  him  set  h^um  for  it;  but  whatever  le 
agteeable  t^  his  nature,  let  bim  take  no  care  for 
any  set  boui«i  for  bis  tbougbta  will  Ay  to  it  of 
tbeinBetrp«/*^He  so  mssiered  and  subdued  his 
mind  as  toeounleTQet  disinelinalion  t<^  study  ;  and 
be  prevented  fati^e  by  slop  pi  ng^^  in  due  lime  :  bj 
a  judiciouB  intermission  of  fitudies,  and  by  never 
plodding  upon  books;  for,  alihough  he  read  inces- 
santly^ he  winnowed  quickly*  Interruption  was 
only  a  diversion  of  study ;  aiid  if  neeeaaarj,  he 
toy  gilt  retirement. 

Of  inability  to  acquire  particular  sorts  of  know- 
ledge be  waa  acarcely  conacious*  He  was  inte- 
Tcated  in  all  truths,  and,  by  investigation  a  in  his 
youth  upon  subjects  from  wbieh  he  was  averae, 
bo  wore  out  the  knots  and  stonds  of  his  mind,  and 
made  it  pliant  to  all  inquiry.  He  oontem plated 
nature  in  detail  and  in  mass :  he  contracted  the 
siglit  of  his  mind  and  dilated  it.— He  eaw  dififer- 
ences  in  apparent  resemblances,  and  reaamblancea 
in  apparent  differencea.'— He  had  not  any  attach* 
ment  either  to  antiquity  or  novel  ty.^IIe  prevented 
mental  aberrairon  by  atudiea  which  produced  fix* 
ednets,  and  fixedness  by  keeping  his  mind  alive 
jind  open  to  perpetual  improvement* 

The  theory  of  memory  he  understood  and  ex- 
plained :  and  in  its  practide  he  waa  perfeet*  He 
knew  much,  and  what  he  once  knew  he  seldom 
fofgot* 

In  his  compositiont  his  first  object  was  cleat^ 
liess !  to  reduce  marvels  to  plain  things,  not  to 
injlate  pUin  things  into  marvels*  He  was  not 
attached  either  to  method  or  to  ornamentt  although 
he  adopted  both  to  insure  a  favourable  reception 
for  abstruse  truths. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  hit  mind,  which, "  like 
the  sun,  bad  both  light  and  agility ;  tt  knew  no 
Teat  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  inactivity:  it  did 
not  so  properly  apprehend,  as  irradiate  the  object; 
not  so  much  find,  as  make  things  intelHgiblc, 
There  was  no  poring,  no  strnggiing  with  me- 
mory ^  no  straining  for  invention ;  his  fsic allies 
were  quick  and  expedite :  they  were  ready  upon 
the  first  summons,  there  was  freedom  and  firm- 
nets  in  all  their  operations;  his  understanding 
could  almost  pierce  into  future  contingents ;  his 
conjectures  improving  even  to  prophecy  ;  he  saw 
©onsequcnts  ye  I  dormant  in  their  principles,  and 
fl!0eeta  yet  ttnborn,  in  the  womb  of  their  causes." 

How  much  is  it  to  be  tamented  that  such  a 
mind,  with  ancb  a  temperament*  was  not  altoge* 
liter  devoted  to  con tt^mpl alio n,  to  the  tranquil 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  calm  delights  of 
piety. 

That  in  his  yont^  he  should  quit  these  pleasant 
|it^s  for  the  trnttbels  and  trappings  of  public  life 
WiKild  be  a  cante  for  wonder,  If  it  were  not  rc^ 
niembered  that  man  amongat  men  is    a  social 


being ;  and,  however  he  may  abfitiaet  himmf  in 
hia  study,  or  climb  the  hill  above  him,  he  must 
daily  mingle  with  their  hopes  and  fears,  iheir 
wishes  and  afTec lions*  He  was  cradled  in  poll* 
ties :  to  be  lord  keeper  was  the  boundary  of  the 
borixon  drawn  by  bis  parents*  He  lived  in  an 
age  when  a  young  mind  would  be  daxzied,  and  a 
young  heart  engaged  by  (he  gorgeous  and  cbiv ai- 
de style  which  pervaded  all  things,  and  which  ti 
romantic  queen  loved  and  encouraged:  tifefleeni^ 
ed  a  succession  of  splendid  dmmmtic  scenes^  and 
the  gravest  business  a  w^ell  acted  court  masque; 
the  mf  rcenary  place-hunter  kneU  to  beg  a  favou* 
with  tie  devoted  air  of  a  knight  errant ;  and  even 
sober  ciliaens  put  on  a  clumsy  disguise  of  gal- 
lantry, and  compared  iheirroyalmifitreasloTenut 
and  Diana i  There  was  nothing  to  revolt  a  young 
and  ingenuous  mind  :  the  road  to  power  waa,  no 
doubt,  then  as  it  is  now ;  but,  covered  with  tapea* 
try  and  Strewed  with  fiowera,  it  could  not  be 
suspected  that  it  was  either  dirty  or  crooked.  He 
had  also  that  common  failing  of  genius  and  ardent 
youth,  which  led  him  to  be  confident  of  his 
strength  rather  than  suspicious  of  his  weakness  i 
and  it  was  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  conduct  consists  in  the  union  of 
contemplation  and  action,  a  conjunction  of  the 
two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and 
contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  ao^ 
ciety  and  action ;  hut  he  should  have  recollected 
that  Jtipiter  dethroned  Saturn,  and  that  civil 
affairs  seldom  fail  to  usurp  and  take  captive  the 
whole  man.  He  soon  saw  his  error :  bow  futile 
the  end,  how  unworthy  the  means  l  bat  he  waa 
fettered  by  narrow  circumstances,  and  his  endea* 
vonrs  to  extricate  himself  were  vain* 

Into  active  life  he  entered^  and  carried  into  it 
his  powerful  mind  and  the  principles  of  his  phi* 
losophy.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  sincere  in  hit 
love  of  fidence,  intrepid  and  indefatigable  in  the 
pursuit  and  improvement  of  it:  hia  philosophy  is, 
'•^  discover — improve."  He  waa  patientrasimnt 
verL  He  ivas  a  reformer,  not  an  innovator.  Hit 
desire  was  lo  proceed,  not**  in  alt  ud,"  but**  in  me* 
lius,"  Hia  motive  was  not  the  love  of  excelling^ 
but  the  love  of  excellence*  He  stood  on  such  a 
height  that  popular  praiae  or  dispraise  could  nol 
reach  him. 

He  was  a  eauiiom  f«ifarmer;  quick  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak.  "Use  Argus's  hundred  eyea 
before  you  raise  one  of  Briareus*a  htmdred  hands,''* 
waa  his  maxim. 

He  was  a  graduml  reformer*  He  tbouffht  tbat 
reform  ought  to  be,  like  the  advances  of  naitire, 
scarce  discernible  in  its  motion,  but  only  visiblt 
in  its  issue.  His  admonition  was,  ^'Let  a  livlni; 
spring  constantly  flow  into  the  stagnant  watera.'* 

He  was  a  eonfidenl  reff>rmer,  "  I  hdve  held  up 
a  light  in  the  obflcurity  of  philosophy  which  will 
be  seen  centuries  afVer  I  am  dead.  It  will  bt 
teen  mmidtt  the  erection  of  tetnplca,  tonibt,  pa 
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laces,  theatras,  bridgas,  making  noble  roadt,  euU 
t^ng  canals,  granting  moltitode  of  obartars  and 
libertiea  for  comfort  of  decaywd  companies  and 
corporations :  the  foundation  of  colleges  and  leo- 
tares  for  learning  and  the  education  of  youth; 
foundations  and  institutions  of  orders  and  frater- 
nities for  nobility,  enterprise,  and  obedience ;  but, 
aboTe  all,  the  establishing  good  lavrs  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  and  as  an  example  to  the 
worKL" 

He  was  ^permanerU  reformer. — Ha  knew  that 
wise  reform,  instead  of  palliating  a  complaint, 
looks  at  the  real  cause  of  the  malady.  He  con- 
curred with  his  opponent,  Sir  Sdward  Coke,  in 
saying,  <*  Si  quid  mores  a  prinoipio  moveas.  Er- 
zoies  ad  principia  referre  est  refellere.'*  His  opi- 
nion was,  that  he  •*  who,  in  the  cure  of  politic  or 
of  natural  disorders,  shall  rest  himself  contented 
with  second  causes,  without  setting  forth  in  di- 
ligent travel  to  search  for  the  original  souroe  of 
evil,  doth  resemble  the  slothful  husbandman,  who 
moweth  down  the  heads  of  noisome  weeds,  when 
he  should  carefully  pull  up  the  roots ;  and  the 
work  shall  ever  be  to  do  again.'* 

Cautious,  gradual,  permanent  reform,  from  the 
love  of  excellence,  is  ever  in  the  train  of  know- 
ledge.   They  are  ^m  tests  of  a  true  reformer. 

Such  were  the  principles  which  he  carried  into 
law  and  into  politics. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  looked  with  micrescopic  eye 
into  its  subtleties,  and  soon  made  great  proficience 
in  the  science.  He  was  active  in  the  discharge 
of  his  professional  duties:  and  published  various 
works  upon  different  parts  of  the  law.  In  his 
offices  of  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  **  when 
he  was  called,  as  he  was  of  the  king's  council 
learned,  to  charge  any  offenders,  either  in  crimi- 
nals or  capitals,  he  was  never  of  an  insulting  and 
domineering  nature  over  them,  but  always  tender- 
hearted, and  carrying  himself  decently  towards 
the  parties,  thoagh  it  was  his  duty  to  charge  them 
home,  but  yet  as  one  that  looked  upon  the  ex- 
ample with  the  eye  of  severity,  but  upon  the 
person  with  the  eye  of  pity  and  compassion." 

As  a  judge,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  any 
decree  made  by  him  was  ever  reversed  as  unjust. 

As  a  patron  of  preferment,  his  favourite  maxim 
was,  **  Detnr  digniori,  qui  beneficium  digno  dat 
omnes  obligat." 

As  a  statesman,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
public  exertions.  ««Men  think,"  he  said,  ««I 
cannot  continue  if  I  should  thus  oppress  myself 
with  business ;  but  my  account  is  made.  The 
duties  of  life  are  more  than  life ;  and  if  I  die  now, 
I  shall  die  before  the  world  is  weary  of  me, 
which  in  our  times  is  somewhat  rare." 

His  love  of  reform,  his  master  passion,  mani- 
fested itself  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  lawyer; 
but,  before  he  attempted  ai^  change,  he,  with  his 
usual  caution,  said,  «« There  is  a  great  diffefenoe 
between  arts  and  civil  afiairs ;  arts  and  sciences 


should  be  like  mines,  resounding  on  all  side*, 
with  new  works,  and  further  progress :  but  it  is 
not  good  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except, 
the  necessity  be  urgent  or  the  utility  evident;  and 
well  to  beware  that  it  is  the  fsfiwrmation  that 
draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of 
change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation." 

The  desire  to  change  he  always  regarded  with 
great  jealousy.  He  knew  that  in  its  worst  form 
it  is  the  tool  by  which  demagogues  delude  and 
mislead ;  and  in  its  best  form,  when  it  originates 
in  benevolence  and  a  love  of  truth,  it  is  a  passioa 
by  which  kind  intention  has  rushed  on  with  such 
fi^less  impetuosity,  and  wisdom  been  hurried  into 
such  lamentable  excess :  it  is  so  nearly  allied  ta 
a  contempt  of  authority,  and  so  frequently  accom* 
panied  by  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  private 
judgment:  a  dislike  of  all  established  forms, 
merely  because  they  are  established,  and  of  the 
old  paths,  merely  because  they  are  old :  it  has 
such  tendency  to  go  too  far  rather  than  not  far 
enough;  that  this  great  man,  conscious  of  tha 
blessings  of  society,  and  of  the  many  perplexities 
which  accompany  even  the  most  beneficial  altera^ 
tions,  always  looked  with  suspicion  upon  a  leva 
of  change,  whether  it  existed  in  himself  or  in 
others.  In  his  advice  to  Sir  George  Villiers  he 
said, — **  Merit  the  admonition  of  the  wisest  of 
men :  « My  son,  fear  God  and  the  king,  and  med- 
dle not  with  those  who  are  given  to  change.' " 

As  a  statesman  his  first  wish  was,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  his  philosophy,  to  preserve ;  the  next,  to 
improve  the  constitution  in  church  and  state. 

In  his  endeavours  to  improve  England  and 
Scotland  he  was  indefatigable  and  successful. 
He  had  no  sooner  succeeded  than  he  immediately 
raised  his  voice  for  oppressed  Ireland,  with  an 
earnestness  which  shows  how  deeply  he  felt  for 
her  sufferings.  **  Your  majesty,"  he  said,  «*  ac- 
cepted my  poor  field-fruits  touching  the  union,  but 
let  me  assure  you  that  EIngland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  well  united,  will  be  a  trefcul  worthy  to  be 
worn  in  your  crown.  She  is  blessed  with  all  the 
dowries  of  nature,  and  with  a  race  of  generous  and 
noble  people ;  but  the  hand  of  man  does  not  unite 
with  the  hand  of  nature.  The  harp  of  Ireland  is 
not  strung  to  concord.  It  is  not  attuned  with  the 
harp  of  David  in  casting  out  the  evil  spirit  of 
superstition,  or  the  harp  of  Orpheus  in  casting  out 
desolation  and  barbarism." 

In  these  reforms  he  acted  with  his  usual  caution. 
He  looked  about  him  to  discover  the  straight  and 
right  way,  and  so  to  wal  k  in  it.  He  stood  on  such 
an  eminence,  that  his  eye  rested  not  upon  small 
parts,  but  comprehended  the  whole.  He  stood  on 
the  ancient  way.  He  saw  this  happy  country, 
the  mansion-house  of  liberty.  He  saw  the  ordev 
and  beauty  of  her  sacred  buildings,  the  learning 
and  piety  of  her  priests,  the  sweet  repose  and  holy 
quiet  of  her  decent  Sabbaths,  and  that  best  sacrifice 
of  huFible  and  simple  devotion,  more  acceotahle 
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than  the  fire  of  the  lernple,  which  went  not  ont  by 
day  or  by  night  He  saw  it  in  the  Soveljne&s  of 
his  own  beautiful  detic  rip  lion  of  Lho  blesdng^s  of 
govemment*  »'In  Orph^ufi^a  thentre  all  beiiBts 
and  birds  assembled,  and,  for^tting  Ihoir  several 
appetites,  some  of  prey,  some  of  game,  some  of 
quairel,  stood  all  sociably  logethetj  listening  to 
the  airs  and  aecords  of  the  harp,  the  sound  whereof 
no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder 
noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to  bis  own  nature ; 
wherein  ii  aptly  described  the  natare  and  condi' 
tion  of  men ;  who  are  full  of  savage  and  unre^ 
claimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  rerengfi,  which 
afl  long  ai  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to 
Teligiop,  sweetly  touebed  with  eloquence,  and 
persuasion  of  books,  of  sennona,  of  harangues,  go 
long  is  society  and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  the^e 
instmments  be  silent,  or  sedition  and  tumult 
make  them  not  audible,  all  things  dissolve  into 
anarchy  and  confusion,'* 

In  gradual  reform  of  the  law,  his  exertions 
were  indefatigable*  He  sug^sted  improvements 
both  of  the  civil  and  criminai  law ;  he  proposed 
to  reduce  and  compile  the  whole  law ;  and  in  a 
tract  upon  universal  justice,  **  Leges  Legnm,"  he 
planted  a  seed  which  |  for  the  last  two  centuries^ 
has  not  been  dormant,  and  is  now  just  appearing 
above  the  surface.  He  was  thus  attentive  to  the 
ultimate  and  to  the  immediate  improvement  of  the 
law ;  the  ultimate  improvement  depending  upon 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  ''Veritas  temporis 
fiUa  dicitur,  non  au thori talis  f*  the  immediate 
improvement  upon  the  knowledge  by  its  professoTS 
in  power,  of  tbe  local  iaW|  the  principles  of  legis- 
lation, and  general  science. 

So  this  must  ever  be.  Knowledge  cannot  exist 
without  the  love  of  improvement.  The  French 
chancellors,  D'Aguesscau  and  L'Fl^pital,  were 
unwearied  in  thetr  exertions  to  improve  the  law ; 
and  three  works  upon  imaginary  governmenta, 
the  Utopia,  the  Atlantis,  and  the  Armata,  were 
written  by  English  chancellors. 

So  Sir  William  Grant,  the  reserved,  intellectual 
master  of  the  rolls,  struck  at  Ihe  root  of  sangut^ 
nary  piinishment,  when,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
philosophy,  he  said,  <* Crime  is  prevented,  not  by 
fear,  hot  by  recoiling  from  the  act  with  horror, 
which  is  generated  by  the  union  of  law,  morals, 
and  religion.  With  ua  they  do  not  unite;  and 
our  laws  are  a  dead  letter,^' 

So,  too,  by  tbe  exertions  of  the  philosophic  and 
benevolent  Sir  Samuel  Horn  illy,  who  was  ani< 
mated  by  a  spirit  public  as  nature,  and  not  ter- 
minated  in  any  private  design,  the  criminal  law 
has  been  purified ;  and,  instead  of  monthly  mas- 
taeres  of  young  men  and  women*  we,  in  our  noble 
times,  have  lately  read  tnat  **tnere  has  not  been 
uiie  execution  in  London  during  the  present  shrie- 
valty*"— ^With  what  joy,  with  what  grateful  re- 
imbrancehas  this  been  read  by  the  many  friends 


of  that  illnatrious  statesman,  who,  regardless  of 
the  senseless  yells  by  which  he  was  vilified,  went 
right  onward  in  the  improvement  of  law,  thf 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  diffusion  of 
charity. 

Such  were  Bacon's  public  exertions, — In  pri 
vate  life  he  was  always  cheerful  and  often  playful, 
aceording  to  his  own  favourite  ma^cim,  **Tobe 
free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  houre  of 
meat,  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is  one  of  thd 
best  precepts  of  long  lasting." 

Tbe  arc  of  conversation,  that  social  mode  of 
diffusing  kindness  and  knowledge,  he  consider^ 
to  be  one  of  the  valuable  arts  of  life,  and  all  that 
he  taught  he  skilfully  and  gracefully  pnictised. 
When  he  spoke,  the  hearers  only  feared  that  he 
should  be  silent,  yet  he  was  more  pleased  to 
listen  than  to  speak,  **  glad  to  light  his  torch  at 
any  man's  candle."  Ho  was  skilful  in  alluring 
his  company  to  discourse  upon  subjects  in  which 
they  were  most  conversant.  He  was  ever  happy 
to  commend,  and  uowiiling  iq  censure ;  and  when 
he  could  not  assent  to  an  opinion,  he  would  set 
forth  its  ingenuity,  and  so  grace  and  adorn  it  by  bis 
own  luminous  statement,  that  his  opponent  could 
not  feel  lowered  by  hie  defeat. 

His  wit  was  brilliant,  and  when  it  flashed  npoa 
any  subject,  it  was  never  with  ill-nature,  which, 
like  the  crackling  of  thorns,  ending  in  sudden 
darkness,  is  only  fit  for  a  fooFs  laughter;  the 
sparkling  of  his  wit  was  that  of  the  precious 
diamond,  valuable  for  its  worth  and  weight,  de- 
noting the  riches  of  the  mine. 

He  had  not  any  children ;  but,  says  Dr*  Rawley, 
*'  the  want  of  children  did  not  detract  from  his 
good  usage  of  his  contort  during  the  intermarriage, 
whom  he  prosecuted  with  much  conjugal  love  and 
respect,  with  many  rich  gifts  and  endowments, 
besides  a  robe  of  honour  which  he  invested  her 
wilhal,  which  she  wore  until  her  dying  day, 
being  twenty  years  and  more  after  his  death**' 

He  was  religious,  and  died  in  tbe  faith  e«t&- 
tablished  in  the  church  of  England. 

Bacon  has  been  accused  of  servility,  of  dissi* 
mulatLon,  of  various  base  motlvt^s,  and  their  filthy 
brood  of  base  actions,  all  unworthy  of  his  high 
birth,  and  incompatible  with  his  great  wisdom, 
and  tbe  estimation  in  which  be  was  held  by  the 
noblest  spirits  of  the  sge.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  men  in  his  own  time,  and  will  be  men  in  all 
times,  who  are  better  pleased  to  count  spots  in 
the  sun  than  to  rejoice  in  its  glorious  brightness. 
Such  men  have  openly  libelled  him,  like  Dewea 
and  Weldon,  whose  falsehoods  were  detected  as 
soon  as  uttered,  or  have  fastened  upon  certain 
ceremonious  eompUments  and  dedications,  the 
fashion  of  his  day,  as  a  sample  of  his  servility, 
passing  over  his  noble  letters  to  the  queen,  bla 
lofty  contempt  for  the  Lord  Keeper  Puckering,  his 
open  dealing  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  with 
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cxvil 


others,  who,  powerful  when  he  was  nothing,  might 
hsTe  blighted  his  opening  fortunes  forever,  for- 
getting his  adyooac  J  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
the  fikce  of  the  court,  and  the  true  and  honest 
counsels,  alwajs  given  by  him,  in  times  of  great 
difficulty,  both  to  Elizabeth  and  her  successor. 
When  was  a** base  sycophant"  loved  and  ho- 
noured by  piety  such  as  that  of  Herbert,  Tenison, 
and  Rawley,  by  noble  spirits  like  Hobbes,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Selden,  or  followed  to  the  grave, 
and  beyond  it,  with  devoted  affection,  such  as  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Meautys. 

Forced  by  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune  into 
business,  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  aware  of 
the  peculiar  quality  of  his  mind,  and  disliking  his 
pursuits,  his  heart  was  often  in  his  study,  while 
he  lent  his  person  to  the  robes  of  office ;  and  he 
was  culpably  unmindfiil  of  the  conduct  of  his 
servants,  who  amassed  wealth  meanly  and  rapa- 
ciously, while  their  careless  master,  himself  al- 
ways poor,  with  his  thoughts  on  higher  ventures, 
never  stopped  to  inquire  by  what  methods  they 
grew  rich.  No  man  can  act  thus  with  impunity ; 
he  has  sullied  the  brightness  of  a  name  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  heard  without  reverence, 
injured  his  own  fame,  and  has  been  himself  the 
victim  upon  the  altar  which  he  raised  to  true 
science ;  oecoming  a  theme  to  **  point  a  moral  or 
adum  a  taie,"  in  an  attempt  to  unite  philosophy 


and  politics,  an  idol,  whose  golden  head  and 
hands  of  base  metal  form  a  monster  more  hideous 
than  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines. 

His  consciousness  of  the  wanderbgs  of  his 
mind  made  him  run  into  affairs  with  over-acted 
seal  and  a  variety  of  useless  subtleties ;  and  in 
lending  himself  to  matters  immeasurably  beneath 
him,  he  sometimes  stooped  too  low.  A  man 
often  receives  an  unfortunate  bias  fimn  an  unjust 
censure.  Bacon,  who  was  said  by  Elizabeth  to 
be  without  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  by  Cecil  and 
Burleigh  to  be  unfit  for  business,  affected  through 
the  whole  of  his  life  an  over-refinement  in  trifles, 
and  a  political  subtlety  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
mind :  it  is  also  true  that  he  sometimes  seemed 
conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  skill,  and  that  he 
who  possessed  the  dangerous  power  of  **  working 
and  winding*'  others  to  his  purpose,  tried  it  upon 
the  little  men  whom  his  heart  disdained  ;  but  Uiat 
heart  was  neither  «*  cloven  nor  double."  There  is 
no  record  that  he  abused  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  over  the  minds  of  all  men.  He  ever  gave 
honest  counsel  to  his  capricious  mistress,  and  her 
pedantic  successor;  to  the  rash,  turbulent  Essex, 
and  to  the  wily,  avaricious  Buckingham.  There  is 
nothing  more  lamentable  in  the  axmals  of  mankind 
than  that  false  position,  which  placed  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  England  ever  possessed  at  the 
mercy  of  a  mean  king  and  a  base  court  favourite. 
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ESSAYS     OR     COUNSELS, 

CIVIL   AND    MORAL. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  MY  VERY  GOOD  LO.  THE  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAli 
HIS  GRACE,  LO.  HIGH  ADMIRALL  OF  ENGLAND. 

EXCZLLERT  Lo. 

Salomon  sales ;  A  good  name  is  as  a  precioos  oyntment ;  and  I  assure  myselfe,  such  wil  your  Grace's 
name  bee,  with  posteritie.  For  your  fortone,  and  merit  both,  hane  beene  eminent.  And  you  haue 
planted  things,  that  are  like  to  last.  I  doe  now  publish  my  Essayes;  which,  of  all  other  workes, 
have  beene  most  currant :  For  that,  as  it  seemes,  they  come  home,  to  mens  businesse,  and  bosomes. 
I  hane  enlarged  them,  both  in  number,  and  weight;  so  that  they  are  indeed  a  new  work.  I  thought 
it  therefore  agreeable,  to  my  affection,  and  obligation  to  your  Grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before 
them,  both  in  English,  and  in  Latins.  For  I  doe  conceiue,  that  the  Latine  Volume  of  them  (being 
in  the  Vniuersal  Language)  may  last,  as  long  as  Bookes  last.  My  Instanration,  I  dedicated  to  the 
King :  My  Historic  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  (which  I  haue  now  translated  into  Latine)  and  my 
Portions  of  Naturall  History,  to  the  Prince :  And  these  I  dedicate  to  your  Grace :  Being  of  the  best 
Fruits,  that  by  the  good  encrease,  which  God  gives  to  my  Pen  and  Labours,  I  could  yeeld.  God 
leade  your  Grace  by  the  Hand.    Your  Graces  most  Obliged  and  Faithful  Seruant, 

Fr.  St  Albait. 
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2.  Meditationes  Sacrae.  4.  I^ieqnela  Chartarum. 

3.  The  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil.  5.  Miscellaneous  Tracts. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Tracts  upon  Human  Philoso-  1.  Apophthegmes. 

phy.  S.  Omamenta  Rationalia. 

I.  In  Praise  of  Knowledge.  3.  Sentences. 

3.  Valerius  Terminus,  or  the  Interpreta-  4.  Notes  for  Conversation* 

tion  of  Nature.  5.  An  Essay  on  Death. 

$1. 
THE  ESSAYS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Essays  was  published  in  the  year  1597.    It  b  entitled^ 

«« Essayes. 

Religious  Meditations. 

Places  of  perswasion  and 

disswasion. 

Scene  and  allowed. 

At  LoiTDOK, 

Printed  for  Humfrey  Hooper,  and  aie 

to  be  sold  at  the  blacke  Beare 

in  Chauncery  Lane. 

1597.^ 

>  Tk«rt  ii  a  eopj  ofthif  editloa  at  OtmMdfe,  aad  la  ttas  Bodltia^ 
Vol.  L— 1  A  I 


2  PREFACE. 

THE  IPUTLB  DKDICATORIK. 

«•  To  M.  Anthony  Bacon  his  deare  Brother. 

t«  Louing  and  beloued  brother  I  do  now  like  some  that  haae  an  Orcharde  11  neighbored,  that 
gather  their  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  to  prenent  stealing.  These  fragments  of  my  conceits  were  going 
to  print:  To  labour  the  stay  of  them  had  bene  troublesome,  and.  subiect  to  interpretation :  to  let 
them  passe  had  bin  to  aduentur  the  wrong  they  mought  receiue  by  yntrue  Coppies,  or  by  some 
garnishment  which  it  mought  please  any  one  that  shold  set  them  forth  to  bestow  upon  them. 
Therefore  I  helde  it  best  discretion  to  publish,  them  my  selfe  as  they  passed  long  agoe  from  my  pen 
without  any  further  disgrace,  then  the  weakenes  of  the  author.  And  as  I  did  euer  hold  there  mought 
be  as  great  a  vanitie  in  retyring  and  withdrawing  mens  conceits  (except  they  be  of  some  nature) 
from  the  world,  as  in  obtruding  them :  So  in  these  particulars  I  hane  played  my  selfe  the  inquisitor, 
and  find  nothing  to  my  mderstanding  in  them  contrary,  or  infectious  to  the  state  of  Religion,  or 
manners,  but  rather  (as  I  suppose)  medicinable.  Onely  I  disliked  now  to  put  them  out,  because 
they  will  be  like  the  late  newe  halfepence,  which'  though  the  siluer  were  good,  yet  the  pieces  were 
small.  But  since  they  would  not  stay  with  their  master,  but  wold  needs  trauel  abroad,  I  haue 
preferred  them  to  you,  that  are  next  myself,  dedicating  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  our  loue,  in  the 
deprh  whereof  (I  assure  you)  I  somtimes  wish  your  infirmities  transslated  upon  my  selfe,  that  her 
maiesty  mought  haue  the  seruice  of  so  actiue  and  able  a  mind,  and  I  mought  bee  with  excuse  confined 
to  these  contemplations  and  studies  for  which  I  am  fittest,  so  commende  I  you  to  the  preseruation 
of  the  diuine  Maiestie.    From  my  Chamber  at  Grayes  Inne,  this  30.  of  January.  1597. 

"  Your  entire  louing  brother,  Fran.  Bacon.'* 

It  consists  of  ten  Essays. 

1.  OfStudie.  6.  Of  Expence. 

2.  Of  Discourse.  7.  Of  Regiment  of  Health. 

3.  Of  Ceremonies  and  Respects.  8.  Of  Honor  and  Reputation. 

4.  Of  Followers  and  Friends.  9.  Of  Faction. 

5.  Of  Sutors.  10.  Of  Negotiating. 

These  Essays,  which  are  very  short,  are  in  octavo,  in  thirteen  double  pages,  and  somewhat  incor 
rscdy  printed.^    They  are  annexed  as  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Essays.* 

Of  this  edition  there  is  a  manuscript  in  very  ancient  writing  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  th« 
British  Museum.* 

The  next  edition  was  in  the  year  1606.    It  is  entitled 

«« Essaies. 

Religious  Meditations. 

Places  of  perswasion 

and  disswasion. 

Scene  and  allowed. 

Printed  at  London  for  lohn  laggard, 

dwelling  in  Fleete  streete  at  the 

hand  and  Starre  neere 

Temple  barre. 

1606." 

This  edition,  which  is  in  13mo,^  and  not  paged,  is,  except  a  few  literal  Taiiations,  a  transcript  of 

the  edition  of  1597.* 

I  Tbe  Einy  (for  instanee)  in  th«  Ubto  of  content!  Is  ••  Of  Sstera,"  In  the  body  of  the  book  It  Is  **  OTSatM:" 

•  See  note  L. 

•  Tbe  reference  to  it  Is  In  vol.  II.  of  Gatalofue,  pefe  ITS,  u  follows : 

*•  Kssnys  bjr  Lord  Bacon,  vis.  on  Studies,  Dfaeourses,  CereoMtnles,  and  Respects,  FollowerH  and  Friends,  Snitors,  Expense, 
Beglmen  of  Health,  Honor  and  RepuUtlon,  Faction  and  Negotlalinf  .**  Tbe  Catalofue  then  adds,  **  These  Essays  will  be 
fbnnd  to  vary  In  some  degree  firom  the  printed  copies  and  especially  drorn  an  expensive  edition  of  Lord  Bacon*s  works,  in 
which  tbe  Essays  appear  to  be  greatly  nutilated.*' 

It  is  probable  that  this  (although  groondless)  relates  to  tbe  edition  of  17S0,  poMlsbed  by  Blaekbnm.    It  may,  perhaps,  be 


donbtftil  whether  thb  b  a  MS.  of  the  edition  of  IMI7  or  of  1600;   but  the  first  Essay  In  the  edition  of  1587  says,  **  if  1 
•onforre  little,  he  had  need  of  a  present  wltt  ;*'  but  the  words  **he  had  need  of*'  are  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1600.    Tbey 
are  however  In  the  MS.  In  the  Museum.    There  Is  also  In  the  Harielam  MSS.  8797,  a  MS.  of  two  Easays,  of  FactSon  and 


«  I  niiTe  a  copy  in  my  possession,  with  a  very  bad  engraving  of  Lord  Bacon  prefixed  above  the  AiUowIng  lines  t 
*•  Bacon,  bis  Age*s  Pride  and  BriUnn's  Glory 
Whose  Name  will  still  be  fkmons  In  her  story, 
Hauing  by**  works  OMIg'd  all  Aiture  Ages 
Toi      -"^    —     -  —   ~ 


•f  Negotiating,  withcroes  lines  drawn  through  them. 

lacon,  his  Age 
i¥bose  Name  * 

laulng  bv**  works  OMIg'd  all  niture  Ages 
ro  pay  Him  Thanks  as  many  as  His  Pages, 
llaving  well-welgh*d  each  Tittle  of  that  Praise, 
Found  a  great  part  arose  ftxtm  his  BSAIBS." 
As  this  volume,  published  1006,  (three  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Anthony  J  conUb*s  the  dedication  to  Anthony 
sad  these  lines,  and  as  I  do  not  find  tbe  edition  mentioned  In  any  of  his  letters :  query,  was  It  published  by  the  author  or 
some  bookseller  Y 

foft  instance ;  th^  dedlcat^n  in  1507  Is  to  M.  Anthony  Qaecn,  and  in  1606  H  is  to  Malster  Anthony  Baooa :  and  the 
Mue  la  U07is  Vran.  Baron »  In  l(«Q6  i^  Frauds  Bacoe. 


preface;  t 

The  next  edition  was  in  1619.    It  is  entitled, 

««Tbe  Essaies 

Of  Sr  Francis  Bacon  Knight, 

The  King's  Solliciter  Generall. 

Imprinted  at  London  by 

lohn  Beale, 

1613." 

It  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Francis  to  have  dedicated  this  edition  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  but 
he  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  prince  on  the  6th  of  November  in  that  year.  This  ^pean 
by  the  following  letter : 

«« To  the  most  high  and  excellent  prince,  Hknry,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Eari  of 

Chester. 

«•  It  may  please  your  Highness, 

**  Having  divided  my  life  into  the  contemplative  and  active  part,  I  am  desiroos  to  give  his  majesty 
and  your  highness  of  the  fruits  of  both,  simple  though  they  be. 

««  To  write  just  treatises,  requireth  leisure  in  the  writer,  and  leisure  in  the  reader,  and  therefore 
are  not  so  fit,  neither  in  regard  of  your  highnesses  princely  affairs,  nor  in  regard  of  my  continual 
service ;  which  is  the  cause  that  hath  made  me  choose  to  write  certain  brief  notes,  set  down  rather 
significantly  than  curiously,  which  I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  b  ancient; 
for  Seneca's  epistles  to  Lucilius,  if  you  mark  them  well,  are  but  essays,  thati^  dispersed  meditations, 
though  conveyed  in  the  form  of  epistles.  These  labours  of  mine,  I  know,  cannot  be  worthy  of  your 
highness,  for  what  can  be  worthy  of  you  t  But  my  hope  is,  they  may  be  as  grains  of  salt,  that  will 
rather  give  you  an  appetite,  than  offend  yon  with  satiety.  And  although  they  handle  those  things 
wherein  both  men's  lives  and  their  persons  are  most  conversant ;  yet  what  I  have  attained  I  know 
not ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  m^e  them  not  vulgar,  but  of  a  nature,  whereof  a  man  shall  find 
much  in  experience,  and  little  in  books ;  so  as  they  are  neither  repetitions  nor  fancies.  But, 
however,  I  shall  most  humbly  desire  your  highness  to  accept  them  in  gracious  part,  and  to  conceive, 
that  if  I  cannot  rest,  but  must  shew  my  dutiful  and  devoted  affection  to  your  highness  in  these  things 
which  proceed  from  myself,  I  shall  be  much  more  ready  to  do  it  in  performance  of  any  of  your 
princely  commandments.    And  so  wishing  your  highness  all  princely  felicity  I  rest 

«•  1618.  Your  Highness's  most  humble  servant.  Fa.  Bacok.*' 

l!  was  dedicated  as  follows : 

«*To  my  loving  Brother  Sr  Iohn  Constable  Knight.^ 

«•  My  last  Essaies  I  dedicated  to  my  deare  brother  Master  Anthony  Bacon,  who  ib  with  God. 
Looking  amongst  my  papers  this  vacation,  I  found  others  of  the  same  Nature :  which  if  I  myselfe 
shall  not  suffer  to  be  lost,  it  seemeth  the  World  will  not;  by  the  often  printing  of  the  former. 
Missing  my  Brother,  I  found  you  next,  in  respect  of  bond  both  of  neare  alliance,  and  of  straight 
friendship  and  societie,  and  particularly  of  communication  in  studies.  Wherein  I  must  acknow 
ledge  my  selfe  beholding  to  you.  For  as  my  businesse  found  rest  in  my  contemplations;  so  my 
contemplations  ever  found  rest  in  your  louing  conference  and  judgment.  So  wishing  you  all  good« 
I  remaine  Your  louing  brother  and  friend,  Fra.  Bacov." 

The  Table  of  Essays  is, 

1.  Of  Religion.  13.  Of  Friendshippe. 

3.  Of  Death.  14.  Of  Atheisme. 

3.  Of  Goodnes  and  goodnes  of  nature.  15.  Of  Superstition. 

4.  Of  Cunning.  16.  Of  Wisdoms  for  a  Mans  selie. 

5.  Of  Marriage  and  single  life.  17.  Qf  Regiment  of  HeaiUu 

6.  Of  Parents  and  Children.  18.  Cf  Expenees. 

7.  Of  Nobilitie.  19.  Of  Diicowru. 

8.  Of  Great  place.  20.  Of  Seeming  wise. 

9.  Of  Empire.  21.  Of  Riches. 

10.  Of  Counsell.  S3.  Of  Ambition 

11.  Of  Dispatch.  33.  Of  Young  men  and  age. 
13.  Of  Loue.  84.  Of  Beautie. 

•  FrancM  Bacon  married  Alie«  Bumliain,  and  Sir  John  OoniUble  narrSed  h«r  lister  Dorothy  Bamhan.  In  Lord  Baeoo*! 
wUl,  lie  aayt,  Air  John  Co—taya,  Knifht,  mf  hnMbar-la^aw  »  and  bt  nondaataa  hlai  aa  one  of  hk  exacuiora. 
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25.  Of  Deformitie. 

26.  Of  nature  in  Man. 

34.  Of  Ihetian. 

27.  Of  Cnatome  and  Education. 

35.  Of  Praise. 

28.  Of  Fortune. 

36.  Of  ludicature. 

29.  Cf  Studies. 

37.  Of  vaine  glory. 

30.  Of  Ceremome*  and  Rupteti. 

38.  Of  greatnea  of  Kingdomes, 

31.  Of  Suian. 

39.  Of  the  publike. 

32.  Of  Fhlhwen. 

40.  Of  Warre  and  peace. 

It  18  an  octavo  of  241  pages;  and  the  two  last  Essays  ^^Of  the  Pnbliqne/'  and  <«0f  War  and 
Peace,**  although  mentioned  in  the  table  of  contents,  are  not  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work.^ 

This  edition  contains  all  the  Essays  which  are  in  the  preceding  editions,  except  the  Essay  *«0f 
^onor  and  Reputation:"  and  the  title  in  the  former  editions  of  tiie  Essay  **Of  Followers  and 
Friends,"  is  in  this  edition  «« Of  Followers,*'  and  there  is  a  separate  Essay  ^  Of  Friendship.*'  The 
Essays  in  Italics  are  in  the  former  editions. 

These  Essays  are  more  extensiTe  than  the  Essays  in  the  preceding  editions,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  author,  who  says,  **I  always  alter  when  I  add ;  so  that  nothing  is  finished  tUl  all  is 
finished."*  As  a  specimen,  the  Essay  <•  Of  Study,"  in  the  first  edition  ends  with  the  words  ^able 
to  contend."  The  edition  of  1612  is  the  same  as  the  former  edition,  but  it  thus  continues  <«  Abeunt 
studia  in  mores ;"  ^nay,  there  is  no  stond  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit 
studies :  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises ;  bowling  is  good  for  the  stone 
and  reins,  footing  for  the  lungs  and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head, 
and  the  like;  so,  if  a  man's  wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics;  for  in  demonstra- 
tions, if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must  begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  dis- 
tinguish or  find  differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  '  Cymini  sectores ;'  if  he  be 
not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him  study 
the  lawyers  cases;  so  every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  ^>ecial  receipt." 

The  next  edition  was  in  1613.*    It  is  entitled, 

^The  Essaies 

Of  Sr  Francis  Bacon  Knight, 

The  Kings  Atnmey  Generall. 

Hb  Religious  Meditations. 

Places  of  Perswasion  and  Disswasion. 

Seene  and  allowed. 

Printed  at  London  for  lohn  laggard,^ 

dwelling  at  die  Hand  and  Starre, 

betweene  the  two  Temple 

Gates  1613." 

It  is  a  transcript  of  the  edition  of  1612,  with  the  erroneous  entries  in  the  table  of  contents  of  ^e 
two  Essays  •<  Of  the  Publique'*  and  •<  Of  Warre  and  Peace,**  which  are  omitted  in  the  body  of  the 
work ;  but  it  contains  a  transcript  from  the  editions  of  1597  and  1606,  of  the  Essay  *«0f  Honor 
and  Reputation,"  which  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1612. 

In  the  year  1622,  in  bis  letter  to  tiie  Bishop  of  Winchester,  concerning  his  published  and  intended 
writings,  he  says,  **  As  for  my  Essays,  and  some  other  particulars  of  that  nature,  I  count  them  but 
as  che  recreations  of  ray  other  studies,  and  in  that  manner  purpose  to  continue  them;  tfiougfa  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of  writings  would,  with  less  pains  and  assiduity,  perhaps  yield  more 
lustre  and  reputation  to  my  name  than  the  o&ere  I  have  in  hand ;  but  I  judge  the  nse  a  man  should 
Aeek  in  publishing  his  writings  before  his  death  to  be  but  an  untimely  anticipation  of  that  which  Is 
proper  to  follow,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him.*' 

The  next  edition,  which  is  a  smdl  quarto  of  340  pages,  was  in  1625,*  and,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1626,  Lord  Verulam  died. 

■  There  It  a  copy  In  the  British  MaMvai,  and  la  tb«  Bodleian  t  and  I  hare  a  eopjr. 

•  **To  Mr.  Matthewf :  alonf  with  the  Book  De  Sapicntia  Vetemm.  I  Heartily  thank  yoa  for  jroor  Lfllter,  of  the  94lh 
•f  Auyimt,  ft-ooi  Salamanca  j  and«  In  recompence.  tend  jroa  a  little  Work  of  mine,  that  haa  heran  to  paaa  the  World. 
They  tell  me  my  Latin  It  turned  Into  SilTar,  and  beeone  current.  Had  tou  been  here,  you  atoard  have  bean  my  Inqol- 
■Itor,  before  It  came  forth :  but  1  think  the  ireateat  Inqulaltor  In  Spain  will  allow  It.  One  thlnf  70«  wud  pardon  me.  If  I 
■akr.  no  haate  to  believe,  that  the  Worid  ahouM  b«  crown  to  aach  an  EcaUay,  aa  to  reject  Tratn  tn  Phlloeophy,  becauae 
the  Authcr  diatente  la  Religion  i  no  more  than  they  do  by  Arlitotle  or  Arerroee.  My  great  Work  go«  ftirward ;  and  after 
—  ^nanner,  I  alwaya  alter  when  1  add :  8o  that  nothing  Is  llnlsh'd  'tin  all  Is  flnlsh'd.  This  I  hara  wrola  in  the  midst  of  a 
'  %nd  Parliament ;  thinking  no  tloM  ao  poaoeaa'dTbttt  that  I  ahovM  talk  of  theae  Mattera  with  so  good  mad  dear  a 

rt  la  a  eopy  in  the  Bodlelaii,  and  I  have  a  copy. 

ili  UM  eama  bookaeller  who  published  the  eotloa  of  1S06. 

••  if  1  copr  la  dM  BrUklilfMtai  aai  M  OamArldis,  aai  tl»  soplis  Sfv  nil  «Mt«MNk 


niEPACE.  A 

ItiflenthM, 

MThe  Bssayet  or  Comselft  Civill  and  Mondl, 

Of  Franois  Lo.  Venrlam,  VUcoTnt  St  Alban. 

Newly  written. 

London,  Printed  by  lohn  Hariland  for 

Hamia  Birret.    1625.'* 

The  Essays  eontained  in  llie  ▼olume  now  published  are  an  exact  transcript  of  this  edition  of  1635, 
except  that  I  haye  added  the  note  in  page  43. 

Of  this  edition.  Lord  Bacon  sent  a  copy  to  the  Marquis  Fiat.^ 

There  is  a  Latin  edition  of  the  Essays  consbting  of  the  Essays  in  the  edition  of  1625,  except  the 
two  Essays  cf  ProphedeB^  and  of  Mouka  and  TriumphB^  which  seem  not  to  have  been  translated. 

The  nature  of  the  Latin  edition  and  of  the  Essays  in  general  is  thus  stated  by  Archbishop  Te- 
nison.* 

«*The  Essays,  or  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,  though  a  By-work  also,  do  yet  make  up  a  Book  of 
greater  weight  by  far,  than  the  Apothegms :  And  coming  home  to  Men^s  Business  and  Bosomes, 
his  Lordship  entertainM  this  persuasion  concerning  them,  that  the  Latine  Volume  might  last  as  long 
as  Books  should  last.  His  Lordship  wrote  them  in  the  English  Tongue,  and  enlarged  them  as 
Occasion  servM,  and  at  last  added  to  them  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  which  are  likewise  found 
in  his  Book  De  Augmentis.  The  Latine  Translation  of  them  was  a  Work  performed  by  divers 
Hands;  by  those  of  Doctor  Hacket  (late  Bishop  of  Lichfield)  Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson  (the  learned 
and  Judicious  Poet)  and  some  others,  whose  Names  I  once  heard  from  Dr.  Rawley ;  but  I  cannot 
now  reeal  them.  To  this  Latine  Edition,  he  gave  the  Title  of  Sermones  Fideles,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews,  who  eallM  the  words  Adagies,  or  Observations  of  the  Wise,  Faithful  Sayings :  that  is, 
credible  Propositions  worthy  of  firm  Assent,  and  ready  Acceptance.  And  (as  I  think)  he  alluded 
more  particularly,  in  this  Title,  to  a  passage  in  Ecclesiastes,  where  the  Preacher  saith  thAt  he  sought 
to  find  out  Verba  Delectabilia,  (as  Tremellius  rendreth  the  Hebrew)  pleasant  Words,  (that  is,  perhaps, 
his  Book  of  Canticles ;)  and  Verba  Fidelia  (as  the  same  Tremellius)  Faithful  Sayings ;  meaning, 
it  may  be,  his  Collection  of  Proverbs.  In  the  next  Verse,  he  calls  them  Words  of  the  Wise,  and 
so  many  Goads  and  Nails  given  •  Ab  eodem  Pastore,'  from  the  same  Shepherd  [of  the  Flock  of 
israeL'*]    And  of  this  translation,  Bacon  speaks  in  the  following  letter. 

"To  Mr.  ToBiE  Matthew. 

««It  is  true,  my  labours  are  now  most  set  to  have  those  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as 
that  of  Advancement  of  Learning,  that  of  Hen.  VH.  that  of  the  Essays,  being  retractate,  and  made 
more  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin  by  the  help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not.  For 
these  modem  languages  will,  at  one  time  or  other,  play  the  bankrupt  with  books :  and  since  I  have 
lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I  would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it  with  pos- 
terity. 

M  For  the  Essay  of  Friendship,  while  I  took  your  speech  of  it  for  a  cursory  request,  I  took  my 
promise  for  a  compliment.    But  since  yon  call  for  it,  I  shall  perform  it.*' 

In  his  letter*  to  Father  Fulgentio,  giving  some  account  of  his  writings,  he  says,  ^'The  Novum  Or- 
ganum  should  immediately  follow,  but  my  Moral  and  Political  writings  step  in  between  as  being 
more  finished.  These  are  the  History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  small  Book,  which  in 
your  language  you  have  called  Saggi  Morali,  but  I  give  it  a  graver  title,  that  of  Sermones  Fideles, 
or  Interiora  Renim,  and  these  Elssays  will  not  only  be  enlarged  in  number  but  still  more  in  sub- 
stance.'* 

a  Baeonlanm,  101.— *<  A  Letter  of  the  Lord  Btcoa'e,  tn  IYeacli«  to  the  Marqute  Flat,  relating  to  hie  Easajra.*' 

**  Monsieur  rAmbatsadeur  mon  File, 
**  Voyaat  que  voatre  Excelleaoe  ft  let  et  traite  Mariagea,  «on  seQlement  entre  lea  Frineea  d*  Aifleterre  et  de  Ftoance, 
mala  ansa!  entre  lea  Lanauea  (puia  oue  fklctea  tradulre  non  LIure  de  1'  Advancement  dee  Sciences  en  Francois)  i*  al  btea 
vonltt  voua  enrojer  mon  Uare  dernMrenMat  tanprlmd  que  I'  arola  ponrrea  povr  voaa,  mala  I*  estois  en  doulKe,  de  le  vona 
•BToyer,  poar  ee  q«*  11  eatoit  eaerit  en  An^ia.  Mala  a*  cest'  Heure  poure  la  ralaon  ausdlcte  le  le  voua  envoye.  C*  tat 
an  Reeompllement  de  mes  Essays  Morales  et  f^viles;  mala  tenement  enlargi^a  et  enrtcbKs,  tant  de  Nombre  que  de  Po», 
qua  c'  eat  de  fUt  OB  Oeuvra  nouvaan.    la  vona  balaa  lea  Mains,  et  reste, 

**  Voatre  tree  Affection^  Ami,  ex  tree  bumble  Serviteur.*' 

"The  aaflM  la  Bngiiab,  by  the  Publisber. 
••My  Lord  r-"—* 


"My  Loni  BMfcaaaaaor,  my  Bon, 

••  Seeing  tbat  your  Excelleney  makaa  and  traato  of  Marriagaa,  aot  only  betwixt  tbe  Prineaa  of  France  and  England,  bal 
ftlao  betwixt  tbeir  Languages  (for  you  have  eaua*d  my  Book  of  tbe  Adraneement  of  Laaming,  lo  be  TranaUted  int» 
Vreaeh)  1  waa  mueb  incUa'd  to  asaka  you  a  Praaent  of  tha  laat  Book  whicb  I  publiabed,  and  whicb  I  bad  In  raadlneaa  fcr 
you. 

**  I  was  sometimes  In  doubt,  wbether  I  ougbt  to  bave  aent  k  to  yoo,  beeanaa  It  waa  written  In  tbe  Bngibb  Tongue.  But 
now,  for  that  very  Reason,  I  send  it  to  you.  It  Is  a  Reeompllement  of  my  Eaaaiea  Moral,  and  Civil }  but  In  suea  manner 
enlarged  and  enriched  both  In  Number  and  Weight,  that  It  la  in  aflbet,  a  new  Work.    I  kiaa  your  hands,  and  remaw 

Tow  moat  AflWetionata  Maud  and  moat  hiuobla  Sarraat,  4a 

»  Baeoniana,  page  00.  s  ifeM.  paga  tMu 


6  PREFACE. 

I  have  annexed  an  Appendix*  containing  "A  fragment  of  an  Essay  of  Fame,"  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Rawley  in  his  Resuscitatio :  and  **  Of  a  King,"'  which  was  published  in  1648,  in  a 
▼olume  entitled  ^  Remains,"  which  also  contains  an  Essay  ''  On  Death."  This  Essay  I  have  in- 
serted in  page  131  of  this  Yolume.* 

During  the  life  of  Bacon,  various  editions  of  the  Essays  were  published  and  in  different  languages : 
in  1618,  in  Italian :«  in  1619,  in  French:*  in  1631,  in  Italian,*  and  in  French.^ 

Since  Lord  Bacon's  death,  the  press  has  abounded  with  editions.  In  some  of  these  editions  the 
editors  have  substituted  their  own  translations  of  the  Latin  for  the  beautiful  English  by  Lord  Bacon. 
How  well  they  have  succeeded  the  reader  may  judge  by  the  following  specimens.  In  a  translation 
published  by  William  H.  Willymott,  LL.D.,  a.  d.  1730,  he  says,  <•  Wanting  an  English  Book 
for  my  Scholars  to  Translate,  which  might  improve  them  in  Sense  and  Latin  at  once,  (Two  Things 
which  should  never  be  divided  in  Teaching)  I  thought  nothing  more  proper  for  that  purpose  than 
Bacon's  Essays,  provided  the  English,  which  is  in  some  Places  grown  obsolete,  were  a  little  re- 
formed, and  made  more  fashionable.  Accordingly  having  by  me  his  Lordship's  Latin  Volume  of 
the  Essays,  (which  as  it  was  a  later,  so  seems  to  be  a  perfecter  Book)  I  fell  to  Translating  it,  not 
tying  myself  strictly  to  the  Latin,  but  comparing  both  Languages  together,  and  setting  down  that 
Sense  (where  there  was  any  Difference)  that  seem'd  the  fullest  and  plainest." 

The  following  is  a  specimen : 

Dr.  WtUymott.  Lord  Baam. 

••The  principal  Virtue  of  Prosperity,  is  Tem-  •<  But  to  speak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  pros- 

perance;  of  Adversity,  Fortitude;  which  in  Mo-  perity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  adversity  is 

rals  is  reputed  the  most  heroical  Virtue.    Again,  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical 

Prosperity  belongs  to  the  Blessings  of  the  Old  virtue.    Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 

Testament;  Adversity  to  the  Beatitudes  of  the  Testament,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New, 

New,  which  are  both  in  Reality  greater,  and  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the 

carry  a  clearer  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Favour,  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.    Yet  even  in 

Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  the  Old  Testament,  if  you   listen  to  David's 

David's  Harp,  youll  find  more  lamentable  Airs,  harp,  you  riiall  hear  as  many  herse-like  airs  as 

than  Triumphant  ones."  carols." 

So  too  Shaw  has  made  a  similar  attempt,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  from  the  Essay 
•<  Of*Ooodness  and  Goodness  of  Nature." 

Lord  Bacon,  Dr.  Shaw. 

M  The  parts  and  signs  of  goodness  are  many.  ••There  are  several  parts  and  signs  of  goodness. 

If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to  strangers.  If  a  man  be  civil  and  courteous  to  strangers,  it 

it  shews  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  his  shews  him  a  citiaen  of  the  world,  whose  heart  is 

heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands,  but  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands,  but  a  continent 

a  continent  that  joins  to  them ;  if  he  be  compas-  that  joins  them.    If  he  be  compassionate  to  the 

sionate  towards  the  afflictions  of  others,  it  shews  afflicted,  it  shews  a  noble  soul,  like  the  tree  which 

that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  is  wounded  when  it  gives  the  balm.    If  he  easily 

wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  balm :  if  he  pardons  and  forgives  offences,  it  shews  a  mind 

easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shews  that  perched  above  the  reach  of  injuries.    If  he  be 

his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  can-  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shews  he  values 

not  be  shot;  if  he  be  thankful  for  small  benefits,  men's  minds  before  their  treasure." 
it  shews  that  he  weighs  men's  minds,  and  not 
their  trash." 

$«. 
MEDFTATIONES  SACRiE. 

Tlie  first  and,  I  believe,  the  only  edition  of  this  tract  which  was  published  in  Latin  by  Lord  Bacon, 
appeared  in  1597.  During  his  life,  and  since  his  death,  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  If  the 
reader  will  compare  the  Meditation  upon  Atheism,  In  page  70.  with  the  Enay  on  Atheism,  page  84 
and  his  observation  upon  Atheism,  in  page  164,  he  will  see  that  these  Meditations  are  but  the  seeds 

>  Hm  eatf  of  StMya 

•  TlMr«  b  a  aianiucnpl  of  tbit  StMV  ta  Um  Ltntdown  Cbllectkm,  B.  MvMam,  IIS.  IM.  In  Btaekkwn't  •dkloii  of  Bftc<m*t 
Wi.rto,|NibHtb«4  la  IMS, lie  mtb,  - 1  teve  iMertod  fron  the  RmbaIim,  mn  Bm«7  of  a  King:  mad  my  reeeon  te,  h  ie  eoeol. 
iMod  and  corrected  kjr  Arcbbieliop  Sancroft'e  well  known  bnad,  that  It  appear*  to  be  a  new  work  {  and  tboagb  It  coneiete 
of  cbort  propoeltlona  mumOj,  yet  I  will  be  eo  preeuraptnooa  as  to  eay,  tbat  I  tbiak  It  now  breatbee  the  true  apim  of  our 
•«tV>r;  and  tbere  eeeme  U>  be  an  obrlone  reacon  wby  It  waa  omitted  before." 
■  i^re  Is  a  M8.  of  tbis  In  tbe  Harlelam  M8.  Vol.  fl.  p.  196. 
lya,  lullee,  Bvo.  B.  Moeenm  and  Oxford. 
'•^  Moranx,  par  Qorgee.    B.  Mnaenm  and  Oxford. 

Motali,  opera  nooim  de  P.  Bacon  eorratta  a  dau  en  lace  dal.  SIg.  Andr :  CroU  et  oa  trlbuto,  Hao.  B.  Muaeoai 
tnd.  en  PnuMOli  par  Baadonla,  !§■».  Parli.   B.  If aMom. 
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of  his  q>iiiioii8  upon  this  important  subject  The  sentiments  and  die  Tory  words  are  similar.  la 
die  Meditation,  he  says,  *«This  I  dare  affirm  in  knowledge  of  nature,  that  a  little  natural  philoeophj, 
and  the  first  entrance  into  it,  doth  dispose  the  opinion  to  atheism ;  but  on  the  other  side,  much  na* 
tnral  philosophy  and  wading  deep  into  it  will  bring  about  men's  minds  to  religion ;  wherefore  atii6> 
ism  every  way  seems  to  be  joined  and  combined  with  folly  and  ignorance,  seeing  nothing  can  be 
more  justly  allotted  to  be  the  saying  of  fools,  than  this,  •  There  is  no  God.' " 

In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  says,  «•  It  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  expeiienea, 
that  a  little  or  superficial  knowledge  of  ]^osophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  atheism,  but  a 
further  proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  religion;  for  in  the  entrance  of  philo* 
sophy,  when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  onto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man 
passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the  works  of  Providence,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  be  will  easily  believe  that  die  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must 
needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair." 

$3. 
THE  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

This  tract  was  published  by  Lord  Bacon  in  1597,*  and  has  been  repeatedly  published  by  different 
editors.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  treatise  on  rhetoric,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,*  and  more 
extensively  in  the  treatise  '« De  Augmentis."  Hie  dedication,  of  which  there  is  a  ^MS.*  in  the 
British  Museum,  to  the  Lord  Mountjoye,  is  copied  from  '«The  Remains,"  published  by  Stephens.* 

$4. 

PRAISE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Tliis  tract  ^In  Praise  of  Kaowledge,"  of  which  there  is  a  MSS.  in  &e  British  Museum,*  is  a 
rudiment  both  of  the  «  Advancement  of  Learning,"  and  of  the  ^  Novum  Organum.'*  This  will 
appear  from  the  following  extracts : 

PRAISK  or  KNOWLEDOX,  PAGE  79    OT  THIS  VOL* 

«<The  truth  of  being,  and  the  truth  of  knowing,  is  all  one:  and  &e  pleasures  of  the  affections 
greater  than  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  And  are  not  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  greater  than  the 
pleasures  of  the  affections  1  Is  it  not  a  true  and  only  natural  pleasure,  whereof  there  is  no  satiety  1 
Is  it  not  knowledge  that  doth  alone  clear  the  mind  of  all  perturbations  1" 

ADVAirCKIfXHT  OF  LXARimrO,  PAGE  183  OF  THIS  VOL. 

«<The  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and  leanung  far  surpasseth  all  other  in  nature;  for» 
shall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  so  exceed  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining  of  desire  or  vic- 
tory exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner;  and  must  not,  of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or 
understanding  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  1  We  see  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  a 
satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  departeth;  which  sheweth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of 
pleasure,  and  not  pleasures ;  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality :  and 
therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  fnars,  and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy.  But  of 
knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  interchangeable." 

PRAISE  or  KNOWLEDGE,  PAGE    80   OF  THIS  VOL. 

"Printing,  a  gross  invention;  artillery,  a  thing  that  lay  not  far  out  of  the  way;  the  needle,  a 
thing  partly  known  before :  what  a  change  have  these  three  things  made  in  the  world  in  these  times ; 
the  one  in  state  of  learning,  the  other  in  state  of  the  war,  the  tldrd  in  the  state  of  treasure,  commo- 
dities, and  navigation  1" 

NOVUM  OEGANUM,  PAST  I.  APH.  139. 

"Rursus,  vim  et  virtutem  et  consequentias  Rerum  inventarum  notare  juvat:  qu»  non  in  aliis 
manifestius  occurrunt,  quam  in  illis  tribus,  qua  Antiquis  incognits,  et  quarum  primordia,  licet  re- 
centia,  obscura  et  ingloria  sunt:  Artis  nimimm  Imprimendi,  Pulveris  Tormentaiii,  et  Acns  Naup 

•  **  or  the  Cooloara  of  good  and  aTill  a  fragnent.  1597.*'  At  tba  and,  and  i^Ur  tha  word**  rfaua,"  in  this  old  adttion  (a, 
**  Printad  at  London  by  John  Wlndet  for  Hnmfiray  Hooper.    1997." 

•  Bee  pafe  917. 

■  Harlelan  07tf7,  and  there  li  a  page  or  two  of  tha  work  itaalf. 
«  But  I  do  not  find  it  nrefixad  to  tha  work. 

•  Harlalaa  MSB.  07077 


i  PREFACE, 

ties.  HiBG  enini  tna,  wmm  faciem  et  atatmn  iti  Orbe  teTrarum  mtttiTaniiit:  |»iiiiiiiin,  In  He  Lile- 
rftiia;  aeeundunii  in  Re  Bellica:  tertiumf  in  Navigationibus :  Unde  mnumer»  rerum  ntntationes 
i«>quuti&  nuntf  ut  non  Imperiuni  aliquod,  non  Secta,  non  Stella  majorem  efficaciam  et  qtiaai  infixixum 
tuper  res  humanoa  ex^retusso  rideauir,  qtmu  ista  Mechanica  exercuerunt**^* 

VALERIUS  TERMINUS. 

Thia  loo  Is  clearly  a  mdicnent  of  the  *«  Advancement  of  Learning/*  as  may  be  peiceired  ahnott 
tn  every  page  J  for  inetauee,  by  comparingf*  of  thh  f  olume, 

Page        -        -  82withpnga        -        -    161. 

Paga        -        -  85  witk  pagei       -     172, 174. 

Page        -        -  85  with  page         -        -     173. 

It  is  also  a  indiment  of  the  *^  NoTum  Organum/*    In  page  89  of  thia  Yotume^  ha  sajSi  "  Let  the 

effetit  to  be  ptodaced  be  whiteness ;  let  the  first  direction  be,  tbat  if  air  and  water  be  intermingled, 

or  broken  in  small  portions  together*  whiteness  will  ensue,  as  in  snow,  in  the  breaking  of  the  wayes^ 

of  the  sea,  and  riyers,  and  tho  like." 

In  the  "  Novum  Organutn,"  under  the  heaiJ  of  trHrelUng  instancea,  he  says,  "  To  give  an  example 
of  a  trayelling  instance;  suppose  the  nature  inquired  a(\er  were  whiUinesB,  an  instance  adimncing 
to  generation  is  glass,  whole,  and  in  powdar;  and  agiiin,  simple  water,  and  water  beat  into  froth; 
for  whole  g^lass,  and  simple  water*  are  tranaparcnt  bodies,  not  white ;  but  powdered  glass,  and  the 
froth  of  waleff  are  white,  not  transparenU^* 

FILUM  LABYRINTHL 

The  tract  entitled  "Filum  Labyrinthi,*'*  of  whieh  Hhere  is  a  MSS,  in  the  British  Museum,*  seems 
to  have  been  the  ludiment  of  the  trael  in  Latitt  in  G ruler'' a  collection,  entitled  •«  Cogitata  et  Yisa,*^^ 
the  three  firat  sections  containing  the  same  sentimenta  in  aim  oat  the  same  words. 

That  it  is  a  mdiment  of  the  i"^  Advancement  of  Learning"  is  manifest,  as  will  appear  by  comparing 
the  beautiful  passage  in  page  165  with  the  following  sentence  in  page  97  of  this  Tolume,  "He 
thought  also,  that  knowledge  ia  almost  generally  sought  either  for  delight  and  satisfaction,  or  for 
gain  or  profession,  or  for  credit  and  ornament,  and  that  eveiy  of  these  are  as  A^anta^s  ballsy  which 
hinder  the  race  of  invention,^' 

It  is  alsc»  a  rudiment  of  the  Novum  Organum*  Speaking  of  unlverstties,  he  says,  in  page  OS  of 
this  volume,  ^^  In  unirersilies  and  colleges  men*s  atudies  are  almost  confined  to  certain  authors,  from 
which  if  any  diasentcth  or  piopoundeth  matter  of  redargution,  it  is  enough  to  make  him  thought  a 
penon  turbulent ;  whereaa  if  it  be  well  advised,  there  is  a  great  diflerence  to  be  made  between 
mattera  contemplative  and  active*  For  in  government  change  ia  suspected,  though  tlie  belter;  but 
it  is  natural  to  arts  to  be  in  perpetual  agitation  and  growth.  Neither  is  the  danger  alike  of  new 
light,  and  of  new  motion  or  remove.** 

In  the  Novum  Organum  he  says,  (Aph.  90,)  ^^Agaln  in  the  customs  and  institutions  of  schools, 
untveraities,  colleges,  and  the  like  conventiona,  deatined  for  the  seats  of  learned  men^  and  the 
promotion  of  knowledge,  all  things  are  found  opposite  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences ;  for  the 
readings  and  exercbea  are  here  ao  managed,  that  it  cannot  easily  eome  into  any  one^s  mind  to  tlxink 
of  things  out  of  the  common  road.  Or  if  here  and  there  one  ahould  use  a  liberty  of  judging,  he  can 
only  impose  the  task  upon  himself,  without  obtaining  assistance  from  hia  fellows ;  and  if  he  could 
dispense  with  thia,  he  will  atill  find  Hia  induatry  and  resolution  a  great  hindrance  to  the  raiaing  of 
his  fortune.  For  the  studies  of  men  in  such  places  are  confined,  and  pinned  down  to  the  writings 
of  certain  authors ;  from  which,  if  any  man  happens  to  differ,  he  is  presently  reprehended  as  a 
fiisturher  and  innovator.  But  there  is  surely  a  great  difference  between  arts  and  civil  affairs ;  for 
the  danger  is  not  the  same  from  new  light,  as  from  new  commotionB,  In  civil  affairs,  it  ia  true,  a 
ehange  even  for  the  better  is  suspected,  through  fear  of  disturfaance  ;  because  these  affairs  depend 
upon  authoritj,  consent,  reputation,  and  opinion,  and  not  upon  demonstrations :  but  arts  and  sciences 

I  flhiw'i  IriiiiitBllpn  t— 

**  AfftiPi  It  Vftf  mot  b^  ]fnpftTp«r  to  ob9i*T-re  the  power^  the  Kiktcy,  tni  tbe  c^iiif>iue'n««fl  of  InrnittaiiB^  whlrh  ippeur 
fw  WHrt  pitlntr,  llMn  in  thn*g  tbr^o  psrlknlnr*.  unknown  toUie  niicbnia,  tndl  whOffiH  oHf  ^m,  UiouKh  modern.  ar«  oMcurii 
and  tnfloftnifit^  ▼!*.  thn  flfl  nf  |irlni!(ni,  funpnwdrr,  and  ilir  Fomimai,  which  hnre  nM^rrA  iih«  •tit'C  of  the  frorld^  and  flTtM 
tt  a.  new  Oicci ;  I.  Wttti  rernrd  Ha  leftrnCnpf  j  ^.  With  ff^'i^rfl  to  wnt ;  i^rtd,  1.  With  f^^fnrd  to  navifnitoi]^  WMnce  niimbiflf 
I'M  TtckfkudM  of  ihinfv  IiAve  ensti»d,  ini^mmch  thai  no  empire,  on  sect^  ti»  celntii&l  brnljr^  could  tutm  la  tiATt  ft  |rflaN> 
vTllcACj^t  n.ni}«  ai  k  wcro,  iriiflu«f>ee  over  human  aflhlrs  than  Ibese  Uirea  mQcbanlcal  Inrentlcm  bJivfi  bad.'* 
*  I  Ilkto  ventured'  in  \hU  pr«fa(!«  to  iulHtftiiie  ''  wBvt«"  Ifbr  wrvi^ 

~^tft  1n|p|li?etu>,  ilvft  Fflum  LKbyrinllil/'  it  1lt«  tUla  of  tWrt^urlh  part  of  tbe  ^'InBtBOrmtlo/* 
'kfffiifl  llBrlvlA^n.  ToL  Hi.  pUftWl.     Art.  S791, 
?  wJli  be  eiptftlned  llenif\ef«  , 
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•hoold  be  like  mines,  wKmniJag  on  all  sides  with  new  woiks»  and  farther  progress.  And  thus  it 
•oi^t  to  be,  aoGording  to  right  reason ;  but  the  ease,  in  £ict,  is  quite  otherwise.  For  the  aborcK 
mentioned  administration  and  policj  of  schools  and  aniyersities  generally  opposes  and  greatly 
prevents  the  improTement  of  the  sciences." 

It  is  not  the  correctness  of  these  opinions  respecting  nnlTersitiss,  which  is  now  attempted  to  be 
investigated.  The  only  object  is  to  explain  the  similarity  of  the  sentiments  in  this  tract,  entitled 
«•  Valerius  Terminus,'*  and  the  •*  Novum  Organum  ;'*  but  it  seems  not  undeserving  observation  that 
this  opinion  must  have  been  en|ertained  by  him  very  early  in  life,  probably  when  resident  in 
Cambridge,  which  he  quitted  soon  atVer  he  was  sizte«i  years  of  age,  when  the  torpor  of  university 
pursuits  would  ill  accord  with  his  active  mind,  anxious  only  to  invent  and  advance.  At  this  eariy 
period,  he,  without  considering  whether  universities  are  not  foimed  rather  for  diffusing  the  knowledge 
of  oor  predecessors,  than  for  the  discovery  of  unexj^ored  truths;  without  considering  the  evil  of 
youthful  attempts  not  to  bel\eve  first  what  others  know,  would  naturally  feel  *<  that  in  the  universities 
of  Europe  they  learn  nothing  but  to  believe :  first,  to  believe  that  others  know  that  which  they 
know  not;  and  after,  themselves  know  that  which  they  know  not."  He  would  naturally  enough 
say,  '^They  are  like  a  becalmed  ^p ;  they  never  move  but  by  the  wind  of  other  men's  breath« 
and  have  no  oars  of  their  own  to  steer  withal."  But  this  opinion,  thus  eariy  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  seems  to  have  been  regulated  in  the  year  1605,  when  he  published  the  Advancement  of  Lean>- 
ing,  and  where,  in  his  tract  upon  universities,  afler  having  enumerated  many  of  their  defiects,  he 
says,  t'The  last  defect  which  I  will  note  is,  that  there  hath  not  been,  or  very  rarely  been,  any 
public  desigrnation  of  writers  or  inquirers  concerning  such  parts  of  knowledge  as  may  appear  not 
to  have  been  already  sufficiently  laboured  or  undertaken."^ 

$7. 
DE  GALORE  £T  FRIGORE. 
This  is  obviously  the  rudiment  of  the  Affirmative  Table  in  the  Novum  Oiganum. 

$8. 
HELPS  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

The  tract  entitled  «•  Helps  for  Intellectual  Powers,"  was  published  by  Rawkj  in  his  Resusoitatip, 
in  1657. 

In  a  letter  from  Gruter  to  Dr.  Rawley,  dated  July  1, 1659,  and  thanking  him  for  a  present  of 
Lord  Bacon's  Posthumous  Works,  in  Latin,  (probably  Opuscula  cum  Vita,  published  in  1658,)  he 
says,  M  one  paper  I  wonder  I  saw  not  amongst  them,  <  The  Epistle  of  the  Lord  Bacon  to  Sir  Henry 
Savil,  about  the  Helps  of  the  Intellectual  Powers,'  spoken  of  long  ago  in  your  letters  under  that, 
or  some  such  title,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me.  If  it  was  not  forgotten  and  remains  among 
your  private  papers,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  of  it,  in  the  use  of  which,  my  faithfulness  shall  not 
be  wanting.  Bat,  perhaps,  it  is  written  in  the  English  tongue,  and  is  a  part  of  that  greater  volume, 
which  contains  only  his  English  works."' 

$9. 
THE  APOPHTHEGMES. 

In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  Bacon  divides  the  Appendices  to  History  into— 1.  Memorials. 
9.  Epistles.  3.  Apophthegmes.  And,  after  lamenthig  the  loss  of  Cesar's  book  of  Apophthegmes, 
he  says,  "  as  for  those  which  are  collected  by  others,  either  I  have  no  taste  in  such  matters,  or  else 
their  choice  hath  not  been  happy :"  but  jret  it  seems  that  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  a  collection  of 
these  «« Mucrones  Verborum,"  as,  for  his  recreation  in  his  sickness  in  the  year  preceding  hb  death» 
he  toned  the  old,  and  dictated  what  he  thought  worth  preservation. 

Archbishop  Tenison,  in  his  Baconiana,  page  47,  says, 

"The  Apophthegmes  (of  which  the  first'  is  the  best  Edition)  were  (what  he  saith  also*  of  his 
Essays)  but  as  the  Recreations  of  his  other  Studies.  They  were  dictated  one  morning,  out  of  his 
memory ;  and  if  they  seem  to  any,  a  birth  too  inconsiderable  for  the  brain  of  so  great  a  man ;  they 
may  think  with  themselves  how  little  a  time  he  went  with  it,  and  from  thence  make  some  allowance. 
Besides,  his  lordship  hath  received  much  injury  by  late  editions,*  of  which  some  have  much 
enlarged,  but  not  at  all  enriched  the  collection ;  stuffing  it  with  tales  and  sayings,  too  infacetious  for 
a  ploughman's  chimney-comer.    And  particularly,  in  the  collection  not  long  since  published,*  and 

«  Sea  hit  New  Atlantli.  ^^  «^«       ^     .   v 

•  Bee  the  original  in  Utin«  with  the  translation  from  whieh  this  eztreet  is  eopied  In  the  Baconiana,  ISO.  MO,  and  note  ha 
was  right  In  this  supposition.  .  ^.,      „  .  ^  u    .w 

■  Apoth.  printed  in  Oct.  Lon.  1W5.  The  title  page  of  this  edition  Is  ••  Apophthegmes,  New  and  Old,  eollated  by  tha 
Blcht  Honorable  Francis  Lo.  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Alban.— London :  printed  for  Hanna  Barret  and  Richard  Whltuker, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  King's  Head  in  Paul's  Church,  109S."  _  ...        i... 

«  Bee  his  Epistle  to  Bishop  Andrews.  •  Even  by  that  added  (hat  not  by  Dr.  Rawley)  to  the  Resnacttatto.— BMoalana. 

•  In  OcUto.  Lon.  IMO. 
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10  PREFACE. 

eailM  The  Apothegms  of  King  James,  King  Chailes,  tiie  Marquess  of  Worcester,  the  Lord  Bacon, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Moor ;  his  Loordship  is  dealt  with  Tery  rudely.  For  besides  the  addition  of  insipid 
tales,  tiiere  are  some  put  in  which  are  beastly  and  immoral  :^  each  as  were  fitter  to  be  joyned  to 
Aretine,  or  Aloysia,  ^xa  to  have  polluted  the  chaste  laboun  of  the  Baron  of  Yerulam." 

And  Stephens,  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  Memoirs,  pnbliriied  in  1734,  when  speaking  of  Blackbum^s 
edition  of  Bacon,  says, 

M  Would  any  cme,  that  had  consulted  the  reputation  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  or  indeed  his  emu,  have 
pobUshed  seyeral  Apophthegmes  under  his  Lordship's  Name,  which  he  himsdf^  as  well  as  Dr* 
IVnison,  allowed  to  be  scandalous  and  spurious  1  Those  which  his  Lordship  compiled  as  an 
amusement,  during  his  indisposition  in  the  year  1695,  were  printed  in  the  same  year,  amounting  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  eighty :  And  were  not  reprinted  by  Doctor  Rawley  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Resuscitatio  in  1657 :  but,  upon  the  republishing  that  work,  with  a  dedication  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Bookseller  contriyed  to  insert  them  with  some  alteration  and  additions ; 
which,  instead  of  increasing,  diminished  the  value  of  the  whole."* 

This  volume  contains  a  copy  of  the  firet  edition  of  1635,*  with  an  appendix  containing  the  Apoph- 
thegmes, published  by  Arehbishop  Tenison  in  his  Baconia.  I  have,  to  use  Bacon's  own  words,  finned 
the  collection  published  under  his  name,  and  rejected  the  spurious  additions.  They  are  inserted  in 
a  note.* 

The  use  which  Lord  Bacon  made  of  these  «*  Mucrones  Verborum,"  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Apophthegme  251,  with  the  same  anecdote  as  incorporated  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

i  10. 

THE  ORNAMENTA  RATIONALIA,  Ace- 
Are  inserted  from  the  Baconiana.— The  short  notes,  of  which  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  British 

Museum,'  are  taken  from  the  Remains  published  in  1645.— The  Essay  on  Death,  of  which  tiiere  is 

a  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,*  is  inserted  from  the  Remains. 
I  know  not  by  what  authority  this  fragment  is  ascribed  to  Lord  Bacon.    It  appeara  not  to  be  in 

his  style ;  and,  excepting  the  following  passages,  I  do  not  find  any  similarity  in  this  Elssay  with 

his  general  sentiments  upon  death ; 

PAGE  133  or  THIS  VOLUME. 

«*  There  is  nothing  more  awakens  our  resolve  and  readiness  to  die,  than  the  quieted  consdenoe, 
strengthened  with  opinion  that  we  shall  be  well  spoken  of  upon  earth  by  those  that  are  just  and  of 
the  family  of  virtue ;  the  opposite  whereof  is  a  fury  to  man,  and  makes  even  life  unsweet 

«*  Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  tiian  evil  fame  deserved  1  Or,  likewise,  who  can  see  worse  days, 
than  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals  of  his  own  r^utation." 

PAOE  13  or  THIS  VOLUME. 

**  A  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is  good,  doth  avert  the  doloure  of  death ;  but,  above 
all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is,  *  Nunc  dimittis,'  when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and 
uqpectations." 

•  Ex.  IT.  ApotlMff .  18L 184. 

•  B«t  note  tiHU  thb  adUloii  wm  |Nibllsta«4  la  1661, 4arliif  Rawley*f  life,  wlio  died  hi  1687. 

•  AaongM  the  ApophthefiBM  Intertad  In  the  note,  the  mllowlng.  wliich,  from  lu  Intenud  eridene*.  1  can  warcely  think 
■^ariom,  wovM  have  adminMy  Uluttrmted  Bftcon'f  Ikvourita  optoloB,  that  all  men  should  h«  aiigagad  laactiva  life ;  that, 
la  thta  thaatra  ofmaa*!  life.  It  to  raaervad  only  for  God  and  angelt  to  b«  lookan  on. 

«*  Whan  hit  Lordahin  was  nawly  adrancad  to  tha  Oraat  SaaU  Gondomar  eama  to  vlf  It  him :  My  Lord  tald,  *  That  ha  was 
M  thank  God  and  thaKlnflbr  that  hononr;  bat  vat,  ao  ha  misht  ha  rid  of  tha  hnnhan,  ha  aoakhrary  wWlnflj  Ibrhaar  tha 
honour.  And  that  ha  fonnarty  had  a  daaira,  and  tha  mma  continnad  with  hUn  atiU,  to  lead  a  prUata  lifb.'^  Gondonar 
naawarad,  that  ha  wonld  tall  htm  a  ula,  •  Of  an  old  rat  that  wonld  naada  laara  tha  world :  and  acqnalntad  tha  yonng  rata 
that  ha  would  ratira  into  bia  hola,  and  tpand  bit  days  solitary ;  and  would  anjoy  no  mora  comfort  t  and  eomraandad  tham 
nnoB  his  high  ditplaasara,  not  to  offsr  to  eooia  in  nnto  bim.  Thay  forbora  two  or  thraa  days ;  at  last,  ona  that  was  mora 
haidy  than  tha  rast,  Incltad  aonm  of  his  fallows  to  go  in  with  him,  and  ha  wonld  rantura  to  sea  bow  his  Ikthar  did ;  fbr  ha 
Might  ha  daad.  Thay  want  In,  and  fbnnd  tha  old  rat  sitting  in  tha  midst  of  a  rich  Parmasaa  ehaasa.'  So  ha  appllad  thn 
t^m  aftar  bia  witty  mannar,*' 

«  8aa  and  of  Apophthagmas.  •  Lansdowna  OoUMtlon,  No.  SD9,  (b.  117.  •  Hariaiaa,  vol.  U.  p.  196w 


ESSAYS. 


L  OF  TRUTH. 

WHATiBtraft!  said  jesting  Pilate;  and  would 
not  stay  for  an  answer.  Certainly  there  be  that 
delight  in  giddinsss ;  and  count  it  a  bondage  to 
fix  a  belief;  a£fcoliiig  free-will  in  thinking,  as 
well  as  in  acting.  And  though  the  sects  of  phi- 
losophers of  that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain 
eertain  diseoursive  wits,  which  are  of  the  same 
Teins,  though  there  be  not  so  much  blood  in  them 
as  was  in  those  of  the  ancients.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  difficulty  and  labour  which  men  take  in  tei* 
ing  out  of  truth,  nor  again,  that  when  it  is  found, 
it  imposeth  upon  men's  thoughts,  that  doth  bong 
lies  in  fiiTour,  but  a  natural  though  corrupt  love 
of  the  lie  itself.  One  of  the  later  schools  of  the 
Grecians  examineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a  stand 
to  think  what  should  be  in  it,  that  men  should  Iots 
lies;  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as 
with  poets ;  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  mer- 
diant,  but  for  the  lie's  sake.  But  I  cannot  tell : 
this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight, 
that  doth  not  show  the  masks,  and  mummeries, 
and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and 
daintily  as  candlelights.  Truth  may  perhaps 
come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  showeth  best  by 
day,  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond 
Of  carbuncle,  that  showeth  b€»t  in  varied  lights. 
A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth 
any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of 
men's  minds,  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes, 
fiilse  venations,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and 
the  like,  but  it  would  leave  the  mindsof  ammiber 
of  men,  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy 
and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves  I 
One  of  the  fathers,  in  great  severity,  called  poesy 
*«  vinum  dvmonum,"  because  it  filleth  the  ima- 
gination, and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  shadow  of  a  lie. 
But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth  through  the  mind, 
but  the  lie  that  sinketh  in,  and  settleth  in  it,  that 
doth  the  hurt,  such  as  we  spake  of  before.  But 
howsoever  these  things  are  thus  in  men's  de- 
praved judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth,  which 
only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth,  that  the  inquiry 
of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making,  or  wooing  of 
It,  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  presence 
of  it,  and  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoy- 
ing of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature. 
The  first  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the 
days,  was  the  light  of  the  sense :  the  last  was  the 
light  of  reason ;  and  his  Sabbath  work  ever  since, 
is  the  illumination  of  his  Spirit  First,  he  breathed 


light  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or  chaos ;  then 
he  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man ;  and  still 
he  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of 
his  chosen.  The  poet  that  beautified  the  sect, 
that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest,  saith  yet 
excellently  well :  •'  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon 
the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the  sea :  a 
pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and 
to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adventures  thereof  be- 
low: but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  stand- 
ing upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth,  (a  hill  not 
to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always 
clear  and  serene,)  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wan- 
derings, and  mists,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  be* 
low  :'*  so  always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity, 
and  not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly,  it  is 
heaven  upon  earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move 
in  charity,  rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon  the 
poles  of  truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical 
truth,  to  the  truth  of  civil  business ;  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged even  by  those  that  practise  it  not, 
that  clean  and  round  dealing  is  thehonour  of  man's 
nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy 
in  coin  of  gold  and  ^ver,  which  may  make  the 
metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embused  it.  For 
these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are  the  goings 
of  the  serpent;  which  goeth  basely  upon  the 
belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  There  is  no  vice 
that  doth  80  cover  a  man  with  shame  as  to  be 
found  false  and  perfidious ;  and  therefore  Mon- 
taigne saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reason, 
why  the  word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgrace, 
and  such  an  odious  charge,  saith  be,  ^K  it  be 
well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth,  is  as  mndi 
as  to  say,  that  he  is  brave  towards  God,  and  a 
coward  towards  men.  For  a  lie  faces  God,  and 
shrinks  from  man."  Surely  the  wickedness  of 
falsehood  and  breach  of  faith  cannot  possibly  be 
so  highly  expressed,  as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last 
peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  genera- 
tions of  men :  it  being  foretold,  that  when  **Chrisi 
Cometh,"  he  shall  not  '•  find  faith  upon  the  earth.'* 

n.  OF  DEATH.* 
BfcN  fear  death,  as  children  fear  to  go  into 
the  dark;  and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is 
increased  with  tales,  so  is  the  other.  Certainly, 
the  contemplation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin, 
and  passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  reli* 
gtous ;  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto  xm 

«  8m  BOls  A„at  lilt  «iid  of  Om  XMsy*. 
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lure^  i&  wed£^  Yet  in  religious  mediUitionSf  there 
jg  Bometimea  mixture  of  vanity  and  of  BuptrsUiioD* 
Yoa  shall  re^  in  some  of  the  friars*  books  of 
moTtlScatioDf  that  n  man  should  think  with  him- 
ielf,  what  the  pain  isi  if  he  hava  but  hk  fingei^s 
end  pressed  or  tortured ;  and  thereby  imagine 
what  the  pains  of  death  are,  when  the  whole  bqdy 
is  corrupted  and  dissolved ;  when  many  time^ 
death  passeth  wiUi  less  ptiin  than  liie  torture  of  a 
limb  r  for  the  most  vital  parts  are  not  the  quickest 
of  sense.  And  by  him  that  spake  only  as  a  phi- 
losopher, and  natural  man,  it  was  well  saidf 
*^  Pom  pa  mortis  magis  lenet^  c^nam  mors  ipaa,' 
Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  a  discoloured  face, 
and  friends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obsequies, 
and  the  Like^  show  death  terrible*.  It  h  worthy 
the  observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the 
mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates  and  masters 
the  fear  of  death ;  and  dierefore  death  is  no  such 
terrible  enemy  when  a  man  hath  so  many  attend- 
ants about  him  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him. 
Revenge  triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ; 
lionour  aspireth  to  it ;  grief fileth  to  it;  fear  pre-oc- 
cupaletb  11 :  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho  the  empe- 
ror had  slain  himself,  pity  (which  is  the  tenderest 
of  affections)  provoked  many  to  die  out  of  mere 
compassion  to  their  sovereign,  and  as  the  truest 
sort  of  followersp  Kay,  Seneca  adds,  niceness 
and  saiicty  :  "  Cogiia  quaxudiu  eadem  feceris ; 
mori  velle,  non  tantum  fortis,  aut  miser,  sed  etiam 
f^stidtosus  potest/*  A  man  would  die,  though  he 
were  neither  valinnt  nor  miserable,  only  upon  a 
weariness  to  do  the  sam^e  thing  so  oft  and  over  and 
over.  It  is  no  less  worthy  to  observe,  how  little  al- 
teration in  good  spirits  the  approach  of  death  make; 
for  they  appear  to  be  the  same  men  lili  the  last 
instant*  Augustus  Quasar  died  in  a  compliment : 
**Livia,  conjugii  nostra  meraor,  vive  et  vale." 
Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  as  Tacitus  eaith  of  him, 
"  Jam  Tiherium  vires  et  corpus,  non  dissimulatio, 
deserebantf'  Vespasian  in  a  jest,  sitting  upon 
the  stool,  *^  Ui poto  Deus 5o :^'  Galba  with  a  sen- 
tence, ^^Fcri,  si  ex  re  sit  popull  Romani,^^  holding 
forth  his  neck  i  Septimus  Severus  in  despatch, 
**  Adesta,  si  quid  mihi  restat  agendum,"  and  the 
like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  bestowed  too  much 
cost  upon  de^th,  and  by  their  great  prepanations 
made  it  appear  more  fearful.  Belteri  saith  he, 
««qui  finem  vitse  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
nature*"  It  is  a«  natural  to  die  as  to  be  bom  ; 
and  to  a  httle  Infant^  perhaps^  the  one  is  as  pain- 
ful as  the  other*  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest  pur- 
suit, is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood ; 
who,  for  the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt ;  and 
therefore  a  mina  iixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat 
that  is  good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death  ;  but, 
above  al!,  be! i eve  it,  the  sweetcti  cantiele  is, 
*^  Nunc  dimitttg"  when  a  man  hath  obtained  wor^ 
uis  and  expectatiotta.  Desth  hath  this  aluo, 
npenetb^  the  good  fam^  and  exiinguisheth 
'*  ExtiuctuB  tuinbltttf  idem*" 


HL  OF  UNTTY  IN  RELIGION,' 

RcLiotON  being  the  chief  band  of  human  society, 
it  is  a  happy  thing  when  itself  is  well  contained 
within  the  true  bai;d  of  unity.  The  quanels  and 
divisions  about  religion  were  evils  unknown  to 
the  heathen*  The  reason  was,  because  the  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and 
ceremonies,  tlian  in  ^xiy  constant  belief;  for  you 
may  imagine  what  kind  of  faith  theirs  was,  when 
tlie  chief  doctors  and  fathers  of  their  church  were 
the  poetSi  But  the  true  God  hath  this  attribute, 
that  he  is  a  jealous  God ;  and  therefore]  his  wor- 
ship and  religion  will  endure  no  mixture  nor  part^ 
ner.  We  shall  therefore  speak  a  few  words  con- 
ee mi ng  the  unity  of  the  church ;  what  are  tJie  fruits 
thereof;  what  the  bounds;  and  what  the  meanA. 

The  fruits  of  unity  (next  unto  the  well  pleasing 
of  God,  which  is  all  in  all)  are  two ;  the  one  to- 
wards those  that  are  witliout  the  chureh,  the  other 
towards  those  that  are  within*  For  the  formef, 
it  is  ecrtnin,  that  heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all 
others  the  greatest  scandals ;  yea,  more  than  cor< 
ruptjon  of  manners :  for  as  in  the  natural  body  a 
wound  or  solution  of  continuity  is  worse  than  a 
corrupt  humour,  so  in  the  spiritual :  so  that  no« 
thing  doth  so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  church, 
and  drive  men  out  of  the  church,  as  breach  of 
unity ;  and,  therefore,  whensoever  it  cometh  to 
til  at  pass  that  one  saith,  "ecce  in  desertOj*'  an- 
other saith,  "  ecce  in  penetralibus  ;*^  that  is,  when 
some  men  seek  Christ  in  the  conventicles  of  heri- 
tica,  and  others  in  an  outward  face  of  a  church, 
that  voice  had  need  continually  to  sound  in  men^s 
ears*  ^^  nolite  exire," — "  go  not  ouL^*  l*he  doctor 
of  the  Gentiles  (Ihe  propriety  of  whose  vocation 
drew  him  to  have  a  spf<cia3  eare  of  those  wlthoui) 
saith,  ^*  If  a  heathen  come  in,  and  hear  you  speak 
with  several  tongues,  will  he  not  say  that  you  aro 
madl"  and,  certainly,  it  is  little  better:  when 
atheists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many 
discordant  and  contrary  opinions  in  religion,  it 
dolh  avert  them  from  the  church,  and  maketh 
them,  *'  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  scorners,'* 
It  is  but  a  light  thing  to  be  vouched  in  so  serious 
a  matter,  but  yet  it  expresseth  well  the  deformity. 
There  is  a  master  of  acoiTtng  that  in  his  eatnlogue 
of  books  of  a  feigned  library »  sets  doiini  this  titl« 
of  a  book,  "The  Morns-Dance  of  Heretics;"  for, 
indeed,  every  sect  of  them  hath  a  diverme  ponturc, 
or  cringe  I  by  themselvea,  which  cannot  but  move 
derision  in  worldlings  and  depraved  politics,  who 
are  apt  to  contemn  holy  thln^, 

A«  for  the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within* 
it  is  peace,  which  containeth  infinite  blessings; 
it  eatablisheth  faith  ;  it  kindleth  charity ;  the  out* 
ward  peace  of  the  church  distilleth  into  pcsice  of 
conseiencei  and  it  tumeth  the  labours  of  writing' 
and  reading  of  controversies  into  treatifieA  of  moiv 
^cation  and  devotion, 

*  Sm  Nols  A  tt  tkfl  ttid  of  tbe  Emmj^* 
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•  Concerning  the  bounds  of  unity,  the  true  placing 
of  them  importeth  exceedingly.  There  appear  to 
be  two  extremes :  for  to  certain  zealots  all  speech 
of  pacification  is  odious.  ^  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  I"—- 
MWhat  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace  1  tarn  thee 
b^nd  me.'*  Peace  is  not  the  matter,  but  fol- 
lowing, and  party.  ContrariwiBe,  certain  Laodi- 
oeans  and  lukewarm  persons  think  they  may  ac- 
commodate points  of  religion  by  middle  ways, 
and  taking  part  of  both,  and  witty  reconcilements, 
as  if  they  would  make  an  arbitrement  between 
God  and  man.  Both  these  extremes  are  to  be 
avoided;  which  will  be  done  if  the  league  oi 
Chxistians,  penned  by  our  Saviour  himself,  were 
in  the  two  cross  clauses  thereof  soundly  and 
plainly  expounded :  <*  He  that  is  not  with  ^us  is 
against  us ;"  and  again,  ^  He  that  is  not  against 
us  is  with  us  ;'*  that  is,  if  the  points  fundamental, 
and  of  substance  in  religion,  were  truly  discerned 
and  distinguished  from  points  not  merely  of  faith, 
but  of  q>inion,  order,  or  good  intention.  This  is 
a  thing  may  seem  to  many  a  matter  trivial,  and 
done  already ;  but  if  it  were  done  less  partially, 
it  would  be  embraced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according 
to  my  small  model.  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of 
rending  God's  church  by  two  kinds  of  controver- 
sies ;  the  one  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point 
controverted  is  too  small  and  li^t,  not  worth  the 
heat  and  strife  about  it,  kindled  only  by  contra^ 
diction ;  for,  as  it  is  noted  by  one  of  the  fiitfaers, 
Ghiist^s  coat  indeed  had  no  seam,  but  the  church's 
vesture  was  of  divers  colours;  whereupon  he 
•aith,  ^in  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit," 
they  be  two  things,  unity  and  uniformity;  the 
other  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted 
is  great,  but  it  is  driven  to  an  over  great  subtilty 
and  obscurity,  so  that  it  becometh  a  thing  rather 
ingenious  than  substantial.  A  man  that  is  of 
judgment  and  understanding  shall  sometimes  hear 
ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well  within  him- 
self, that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one  thing, 
and  yet  they  themselves  would  never  agree :  and 
if  it  come  so  to  pass  in  that  distance  of  judgment, 
which  is  between  man  and  man,  shall  we  not 
think  that  God  above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth 
not  discern  that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their  con- 
tradictions, intend  the  same  thing  and  accepteth 
of  both  ?  The  nature  of  such  controversies  is  ex- 
cdlently  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  warning 
and  precept  that  he  giveth  concerning  the  same, 
^  devita  profanas  vocum  novitates,  et  oppositiones 
&lsi  nominis  scienti»."  Men  create  oppositions 
which  are  not,  and  put  them  into  new  terms  so 
fixed,  as  whereas  the  meaning  ought  to  govern 
the  term,  the  term  in  effect  govemeth  the  mean- 
ing. There  be  also  two  false  peaces,  or  unities 
the  one,  when  the  peace  is  grounded  but  upon  an 
implicit  ignorance;  for  all  colours  will  agree  in 
the  dark:  the  other,  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a 
direct  admission  of  contnrias  in  fiiadamental 


points :  for  tru^  and  falsehood,  in  such  things, 
are  like  the  iron  and  clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image ;  they  may  cleave,  but  they 
will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity,  men 
must  beware  that,  in  the  procuring  or  muniting 
of  religious  unity,  they  do  not  dissolve  and  de- 
face the  laws  of  charity  and  of  human  society. 
There  be  two  swords  amongst  Christians,  the 
spiritual  and  temporal ;  and  both  have  their  due 
office  and  place  in  the  maintenance  of  religion : 
but  we  may  not  take  up  the  third  sword,  which  is 
Mahomet's  sword,  or  like  unto  it :  that  is,  to  pro- 
pagate religion  by  wars,  or  by  sanguinary  perse- 
cutions to  force  consciences ;  except  it  be  in  cases 
of  overt  scandal,  blasphemy,  or  intermixture  of 
practice  against  the  state ;  much  less  to  nourish 
seditions ;  to  authorize  conspiracies  and  rebellions; 
to  put  the  sword  into  the  people's  hands,  and  the 
like,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  government^ 
which  is  the  ordinance  of  God ;  for  this  is  but  to 
dash  the  first  table  against  the  second ;  and  so  to 
consider  men  as  Christians,  as  we  forget  that 
they  are  men.  Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he  be- 
held the  act  of  Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the 
sacrificing  of  his  own  daughter,  exclaimed : 
**Tantain  rellfio  potuh  niadere  mahmnn." 

What  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  known  of 
the  massacre  in  France,  or  the  powder  treason  of 
England  t  He  would  have  been  seven  times  more 
epicure  and  atheist  than  he  was ;  for  as  the  tem* 
poral  sword  is  to  be  drawn  with  great  circumspec- 
tion in  cases  of  religion,  so  it  is  a  thing  monstrous 
to  put  it  into  &e  hands  of  the  common  people ; 
let  that  be  left  unto  the  anabaptists,  and  other  fu« 
ries.  It  was  great  blasphemy,  when  the  devil 
said,  <*I  will  ascend  and  be  like  the  Highest;" 
but  it  is  greater  blasphemy  to  personate  God,  and 
bring  him  in  saying,  ^'I  will  descend,  and  be 
like  the  prince  of  darkness :"  and  what  is  it  bet- 
ter, to  make  the  cause  of  religion  to  descend  to  the 
cruel  and  execrable  actions  of  murdering  princes, 
butchery  of  people,  and  subversion  of  states  and 
governments  !  Surely  this  is  to  bring  down  the 
Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the  likeness  of  a  dove,  in 
the  shape  of  a  vulture  or  raven ;  and  to  set  out  of 
the  bark  of  a  Christiau  church  a  flag  of  a  bark  of 
pirates  and  assassins ;  therefore  it  is  most  neces- 
sary that  the  church  by  doctrine  and  decree, 
princes  by  their  sword,  and  all  learnings,  both 
Christian  and  moral,  as  by  their  Mercury  rod  to 
damn,  and  send  to  hell  forever,  those  facts  and 
opinions  tending  to  the  support  of  the  same,  as 
hath  been  already  in  good  part  done.  Surely  in 
councils  concerning  religion,  that  council  of  the 
apostle  would  be  prefixed,  <'  Ira  hominis  non  im- 
plet  justitiam  Dei ;"  and  it  was  a  notable  observik 
tion  of  a  wise  fiitheT,  and  no  less  ingenuously 
confessed,  that  those  which  held  and  peisuaded 
pressure  of  consciences,  were  commonly  intercsUwl 
theieiii  themflohrss  fpr  their  own  ends. 
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IV,    OF  REVENGE. 


ReytNOE  is  a  kind  of  wild  jaatice,  which  the 
mort  man's  nature  runa  U>,  the  more  ought  law 
to  weed  it  out :  for  as  for  the  fiTHt  wrong,  it  doth 
but  offend  the  kw,  but  the  revenge  of  that  wrong 
putteth  the  law  out  of  office.    Ceriainl  jf ,  in  taking 
rerenge,  a  man  is  but  e^ea  with  his  enemy  ;  but 
in  passing  it  over,  he   is   ftuperior;    for  it  is  a 
prince's  part  to  pardon  :  and  Soloaion,  I  am  sure, 
saith,  "It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by  aa 
offence,"    That  which  is  past  is  gone  and  irre- 
coverable,  and  wise  men  have  enough  to  do  with 
things  present  and   to  come;  therefore  they  do 
but  trifle  with   themselves,  that  labour  in  past| 
matters.    There  is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the 
wrong's  sake,  but  thereby  to  purchase  himself 
profit^  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  or  the  likej  there- 
fore why  should  I  be  angry  with  a  man  for  loving 
himself  better  than  me  ?     And  if  any  man  should 
do  wrong,  merely  out  of  ill-nature,  why,  yet  it  le 
but  like  the  thorn  or  brier,  which  prick  and  scratch, 
because  they  can  do  no  other*   Ttie  most  tolerable 
Bort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs  which  there  is 
no  law  to  remedy ;  but  then,  let  a  man  take  heed 
tba  revenge  be  such  there  is  no  law  to  punish, 
€lfle  m  man's  enemy  is  still  beforehand,  and  it  is 
two  for  one.     Some,  when  they  take  revenge,  are 
desirous  the  party  should  know  whence  it  cometh : 
this  is  the  more  generous ;  for  the  delight  seemeth 
ta  be  not  so  much  in  doing  the  hurt  as  in  making 
the  party  repent:  but  base  and  crafty  cowards  are 
like  the  'iirrow  that  flielh  in  tlie  dark*     Cosmos, 
Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate  saying  against 
perfidious  or  neglecting  friends,  as  if  those  wrongs 
were  u^npardonable.    "  Yoa  shall  read,"  saith  he, 
^*  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies, 
but  you  never  read  that  we  are  commanded  to  for- 
give our  friends."     But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job  was 
in  abetter  tune :  **  Shall  we,"  saith  he, "  take  good 
at  God's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  ev>l 
fllaol*'  and  so  of  friends  in  a  proportion*    This  is 
certain,  that  a  roan  that  studieth  reveiige,  keeps 
his  own  wounds  green,  which  otherwise  would 
heal  and  do  well*    Public  revenges  and  for  the 
most  part  fortunate;  as  that  for  the  death  of 
Corsar;  for  the  death  of  Pertinax  |  for  the  deatli 
of  Henry  the  Third  of  France ;  and  many  more. 
But  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so ;  nay,  rather 
vindictive  persona  live  the  life  of  witches  ;  who, 
as  they  are  mischievoos,  so  end  they  unfortunate. 

V.     OF  ADVERSITY* 

tx  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca,  {after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Stoics,)  that  the  good  things  which 
(iclonf  to  pF/sperity  ar*  to  be  wisbwi,  but  the 
gnod  things  that  belong  i*.  ftdversity  are  to  be 
mdmiied :  **  Bona  rerum  secundarum  optabilia, 
tdtetnarum  mirabilia,"  Certainly,  if  miracles  be 
l^e  command  over  nature,  they  appear  rnost  in 
dv*!fBJty*    It  is  yet  a  higher  speech  of  his  than 


the  other,  (much  loo  high  for  a  Heathen 0  »•  U  h 
true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a  man, 
and  the  security  of  a  God  i"— »  Vere  magnum 
habere   fragilitatem  hominis,  securitatem  Dei." 
This  would  have  done  belter  in  poesy,  where 
transcendencies  are  more  allowed  j  and  the  poets, 
indeed,  have  been  busy  with  It;  for  it  is  in  effect 
the  thing  which  is  figured  in  that  strange  fiction 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which  seemeth  not  to  be 
without  mystery ;  nay,  and  to  have  some  approach 
to  the  state  of  n  Christian,  **thai  Hercules,  when 
he  went  lo  unbind  Prometlieua,  (by  whom  human 
nature  is  reprtsented,)  sailed  the  length  of  the 
groat  ocean  in  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  lively 
describing  Christian  resolution,  that  satleth  in  the 
frail  bark  of  the  flesh  through  tho  waves  of  the 
worlds"     But  to  speak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of 
prosperity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  adversity  ta 
fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical  vir- 
tue*   Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which 
carrictb  the  greater  beneciiction,  and  the  clcaref 
revelation  of  God^s  favour*     Yet  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall 
bear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ;  and  the 
pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  haih  laboured  more  in 
describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities 
of  Sol  om  on  *    Prosperity  is  not  with  out  many  fears 
and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not  without  com- 
forts and  hopes.     We  see  in  needle- works  and 
embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively 
work  apon  a  sad  and  solemn  pound,  than  to  have 
a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground:  judge,  therefore,  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
heart  by  the   pleasure   of  the  eye*      Certainly 
virtue  is  like  jjrectous  odoure,  most  fragrant  when 
they  are  incense^l,  or  crushed  :  for  prosperity  doth 
best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  beat  disco- 
ver virtue* 


Yt  OF  SIMULATION  AND  DISSIHU- 
LATION** 

DisstMtTLATtoK  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy,  or 
wisdom  i  for  it  asketh  a  strong  wit  and  a  strong 
heart  to  know  when  to  tell  trtilh,  and  to  do  it; 
tberefoie  it  is  the  weaker  sort  of  politicians  that 
are  the  great  dissemblers. 

Tacitus  saith,  **  Livia  sorted  well  with  the  aria 
of  hor  husband,  and  disKimulalion  of  her  son; 
attributing  arU  or  policy  to  Augustus,  and  dis- 
aimulation  to  Tiberius :"  and  agmin,  when  Mncin- 
nus  encourageth  Vespasian  to  take  arms  against 
Vitellius,  he  saith,**  We  rise  not  affalnst  the  pierc- 
ing judgment  of  Augnatus,  nor  the  extreme  cau- 
tion or  closeness  of  Tiberius :"  these  properties 
of  arts  or  policy,  and  dissimulation  or  closeness, 
are  indepd  habits  and  faculties  several,  and  to  be 
distinguished  ;  for  if  a  man  have  that  penetration 
of  Judgment  as  he  can  discern  what  things  are  to 
i  B9t  note  C,  Kt  il»  flad  ofth?  EusT*- 
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le  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  teereted,  and  what 
to  be  shewed  at  half  lights,  and  to  whom  and 
when,  (which  indeed  are  arts  of  state,  and  arts  of 
life,  as  Tacitus  well  calleth  them,)  to  him  a  habit 
of  dissimnlation  is  a  hinderance  and  a  poorness. 
Bat  if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  that  jodgment,  then 
it  is  left  to  him  generally  to  be  dose,  and  a  dis- 
sembler :  for  where  a  man  cannot  choose  or  vary 
m  particulars,  there  it  is  good  to  take  the  safest  and 
wariest  way  in  general,  like  the  going  softly  by 
one  that  cannot  well  see.  Certainly,  the  ablest 
men  that  ever  were  hare  had  all  an  openness  and 
frankness  of  dealing,  and  a  name  of  certainty  and 
veracity:  but  then  they  were  like  horses  well 
managed,  for  they  could  tell  passing  well  when  to 
stop  or  torn ;  and  at  such  times  when  they  thought 
the  case  indeed  required  dissimulation,  if  then  they 
used  it,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  former  opinion 
spread  abroad,  of  their  good  feith  and  clearness 
of  dealing,  made  them  almost  inyisible. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  Tell- 
ing of  t  man*s  self;  the  fimti  closeness,  resenra- 
tion,  and  secrecy,  when  a  tfin  leaveth  himself 
without  observation,  or  witiMNK  hold  to  be  taken, 
what  he  is ;  the  second  dissimulation  in  the  nega- 
tive, when  a  man  lets  fall  signs  and  arguments, 
tiiat  he  is  not  that  he  is ;  and  the  third  simu- 
lation in  the  affirmative,  when  a  man  industriously 
and  expressly  feigns  and  pretends  to  be  that  he 
is  not. 

For  the  first  of  these,  secrecy,  it  is  indeed  the 
virtue  of  a  confessor;  and  assuredly  the  secret 
man  heareth  many  confessions,  for  who  will  open 
himself  to  a  blab  or  a  babbler  1  But  if  a  man  be 
thought  secret,  it  inviteth  discovery,  as  the  more 
close  air  sucketh  in  the  more  open ;  and,  as  in  con- 
fession, the  revealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but 
for  the  ease  of  a  man's  heart,  so  secret  men  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  things  in  that  kind ; 
while  men  rather  discharge  their  minds  than  im- 
part their  minds.  In  few  words,  mysteries  are 
due  to  secrecy.  Besides  (to  say  truth)  nakedness 
is  uncomely,  as  well  in  mind  as  body ;  and  it 
addeth  no  small  reverence  to  men's  manners  and 
actions,  if  they  be  not  altogether  open.  As  for 
talkers,  and  futile  persons,  they  are  commonly 
vain  and  credulous  withal :  for  he  that  talketh  what 
he  knoweth,  will  also  talk  what  he  knoweth  not ; 
therefore  set  it  down,  that  a  habit  of  secrecy  is  both 
politic  and  moral :  and  in  this  part  it  is  good,  that 
a  man's  face  give  his  tongue  leave  to  speak ;  for 
the  discovery  of  a  man's  self,  by  the  tracts  of  his 
countenance,  is  a  great  weakness  and  betraying, 
by  how  much  it  is  many  times  more  marked  and 
Mieved  than  a  man's  words. 

For  the  second,  which  is  dissimulation,  it  fol- 
ioweth  many  times  upon  secrecy  by  a  necessity ; 
to  that  he  that  will  be  secret  must  be  a  dissembler 
in  some  degree ;  for  men  are  too  cunning  to  suffer 
a  man  to  keep  an  indifferent  carriage  between 
both,  and  to  be  secret,  without  swmying  the  balance 


on  either  side.  They  will  so  beset  a  man  witf". 
questions,  and  draw  him  on,  and  pick  it  out  of 
him,  that,  without  an  absurd  silence,  lie  must 
shew  an  inclination  one  way ;  or  if  he  do  not,  tiiey 
will  gather  as  much  by  his  silence  as  by  his 
speech.  As  for  equivocations,  or  oraculous 
speeches,  they  cannot  hold  out  long :  so  that  no 
man  can  be  secret,  except  he  give  himself  a  little 
scope  of  dissimulation,  which  is,  as  it  were,  but 
the  skirts,  or  train  of  secrecy. 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is  simulation 
and  false  profession,  that  I  hold  more  culpable, 
and  less  politic,  except  it  be  in  great  and  rare 
matters :  and,  therefore,  a  general  custom  of  simu- 
lation, (which  is  th's  last  degree,)  a  vice  rising 
either  of  a  natural  fi  Iseness,  or  fearfulness,  or  of  a 
mind  that  hath  some  main  feults ;  which  because 
a  man  must  needs  disguise,  it  maketh  him  prac- 
tise simulation  in  other  things,  lest  his  hand 
should  be  out  of  use. 

The  advantages  of  simulation  and  dissimulation 
are  three :  first,  to  lay  asleep  opposition,  and  to 
surprise ;  for  where  a  man's  intentions  are  pab- 
lished,  it  is  an  alarum  to  call  up  all  that  are 
against  them :  the  second  is,  to  reserve  to  a  man's 
self  a  fair  retreat ;  for  if  a  man  engage  himself  by 
a  manifest  declaration,  he  must  go  through,  of 
take  a  fall :  the  third  is,  the  better  to  discover  the 
mind  of  another ;  for  to  him  that  opens  himself 
men  will  hardly  show  themselves  averse;  but 
will  fain  let  him  go  on,  and  turn  their  fireedom  of 
speech  to  freedom  of  thought ;  and  therefore  it  is 
a  good  shrewd  proverb  of  the  Spaniard,  ^  Tell  a 
lie  and  find  a  troth ;"  as  if  there  were  no  way  of 
discovery  but  by  simulation.  There  be  also  three 
disadvantages  to  set  it  even ;  the  first,  that  simu- 
lation and  dissimulation  commonly  carry  with 
them  a  show  of  fearfulness,  which,  in  any  busi- 
ness doth  spoil  the  feathers  of  round  flying  up  to 
the  mark ;  the  second,  that  it  puzzleth  and  per- 
plexeth  the  conceits  of  many,  that,  perhaps, 
would  otherwise  co-operate  with  him,  and  makes 
a  man  walk  almost  alone  to  his  own  ends;  the 
third,  and  greatest,  is,  that  it  depriveth  a  man  of 
one  of  the  most  principal  instruments  for  action, 
which  is  trust  and  belief.  The  best  composition 
and  temperature  is,  to  have  openness  in  feme  and 
opinion;  secrecy  inhabit;  dissimulation  in  se*- 
sonable  use ;  and  a  power  to  feign  if  there  be  no 
remedy. 

Vn.    OF  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

Trb  joys  of  parents  are  secret,  and  so  are  thou 
griefs  and  fears ;  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor 
tfiey  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  sweeten 
labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter : 
they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate 
the  remembrance  of  death.  The  perpetuity  by 
generation  is  common  to  beasts;  but  memory, 
merit,  and  noble  works  are  proper  to  men:  and 
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surely  a  mun  ehall  see  th@  noblest  works  and 
foimdatiunB  have  proceeded  from  childless  meiii 
which  have  sought  to  express  the  images  of  their 
minds,  where  thote  of  thetr  bodies  hare  failed ;  »o 
the  eare  of  posterity  is  most  in  them  that  hare 
no  posterity.  They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of 
Lheir  houses  are  most  iodulgBnt  towards  tbeir 
children,  beholding  tliem  as  the  cenUnwance,  not 
only  of  their  kind,  but  of  lheir  work;  and  so  both 
ehiidren  and  creatures. 

That  difference  in  aifection  of  parents  towards 
their  several  children,  is  many  times  nne<}ua1,  and 
sometimes  unworthy,  especially  in  the  raother; 
as  Solomon  saith,  *^A  wise  ion  rejoiceth  the 
father,  but  an  ungracious  son  shames  the  mo- 
ther*^* A  man  shall  see,  where  there  is  a  hous^ 
full  of  children,  one  or  two  of  the  eldest  respect- 
ed, and  the  youngest  made  w»nlons ;  bat  in  the 
midst  some  that  are  as  it  were  forgotten,  who, 
many  times,  nevertheless,  prove  the  best.  The 
li liberality  of  parti nts,  in  allowance  towards  tbeir 
children,  is  an  harmful  error,  and  makes  them 
base;  acquaints  them  with  shifU;  makes  them 
sort  with  mean  company  ;  and  makes  them  surfeit 
more  when  they  come  to  plenty  :  and  therefore 
the  proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their  autliority 
towards  their  children,  but  not  their  purse*  Men 
have  a  foolish  manner  (botii  parents,  and  school- 
masters, and  servants)  in  creating;  and  breeding 
an  emulation  between  broibcrs  during  childhood, 
which  many  times  iorteth  to  discord  wlicn  they 
are  men,  and  disturbeth  families*  The  Italiant 
make  Little  difierence  between  children  and  ne- 
phew^s,  or  near  kinsfolks ;  but  so  they  be  of  the 
lump,  they  care  not,  though  they  pass  not  through 
their  own  body  ;  and,  to  say  truUii  in  nature  it  is 
much  a  like  matter;  insomuch  that  we  see  a  ne- 
phew sometimes  resemhleth  an  uncle,  or  a  kins- 
man, more  than  his  own  parents,  as  the  blood 
happens^  Let  parents  choose  betimes  the  Tooa^ 
tions  and  courses  they  mean  their  children  shonld 
take,  for  then  they  are  most  flexihle ;  and  let 
them  not  toe  much  apply  themselves  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  children,  as  thinking  they  will 
take  best  to  that  w  hich  they  have  most  mind  to. 
It  is  true,  thai  if  the  affection,  or  aptness  of  the 
children  be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to 
cross  it ;  hut  generally  the  precept  is  good,  ^^  op- 
timum elige,  suave  et  facile  illud  faciei  consue^ 
tud  0."  Y  0  a  n  ger  b  rothera  are  com  m  onl  y  fortu  nate, 
but  seldom  or  never  w^here  the  elder  are  disinhe- 

Vilh  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  SINGLE  LIFE.* 

Hf  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hos- 
tages to  fertane  ;  for  Ihey  are  impediment  to  great 
en terp rises,  either  of  vtrtuo  or  mischief.  Cer- 
tainly the  best  works,  and  ef  greatest  merit  for  the 
public,  have  proceeded  from  the    unmarried  or 
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childless  men;  which,  both  in  affection  an4 
means,  have  married  and  endowed  the  public i 
Vet  it  were  great  reason  tliat  those  that  have 
children  should  have  greatest  care  of  future  times, 
unto  which  they  know  they  must  transmit  their 
dearest  pledges*  8ome  there  are,  who,  though 
they  lead  a  single  life,  yel  their  thoughts  do  end 
with  themselves,  and  account  future  times  imper* 
tinences ;  nay,  there  are  some  ether  that  account 
wife  and  children  but  as  bills  of  charges ;  nay 
more^  tliere  are  some  foolish  rich  covetous  men, 
that  take  a  pHde  in  having  no  children,  because 
they  may  be  thought  so  much  the  richer ;  for,  per* 
haps,  they  have  heard  some  talk,  *^  Such  an  one 
is  a  great  rich  man,-^  and  another  eicept  lo  it* 
^*  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of  cliildren  ;^*  as 
if  it  were  an  abatetuent  to  his  riches ;  but  the 
most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is  liberty, 
especially  in  certain  self-pleasing  and  humorous 
mindSt  which  are  so  sensible  of  every  restraint,  as 
they  will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles  and  garters 
to  he  bonds  and  shackles*  Unmarried  men  are 
best  friends,  best  masters,  best  servants ;  but  not 
always  best  subjects ;  for  tliey  are  light  to  run 
aw^3.y  ;  and  almost  all  fugitives  are  of  that  condi* 
tion.  A  single  life  doUi  well  with  churchmen,  for 
chanty  will  hardly  water  tlie  ground  where  it 
must  first  fill  a  pooL  It  is  indifTercnt  for  judges 
and  magistrates;  for  if  they  he  facile  and  corruptt 
you  shall  have  a  sen'ant  five  times  worse  than  & 
wife.  For  soldiers,  I  fmd  tlie  generals  commoiily, 
in  their  hortatives,  put  men  jn  mind  of  their  wives 
and  children ;  and  1  think  Uie  despising  of  mar* 
riage  among  the  Turks  maketh  the  vnlgar  soldier 
more  base.  Certainly  wife  and  children  are  a 
kind  of  discipline  of  humanity;  and  single  meni 
though  ihey  may  be  many  times  more  charitable, 
because  their  means  are  less  eithaust,  yeU  on  the 
other  side,  they  are  more  cruel  and  hardhearted, 
(good  to  make  severe  inqnisitors,)  because  their 
tenderness  is  not  so  oft  called  upon.  Gra\^  na- 
tures, led  by  custom,  and  therefore  constant,  are 
commonly  loving  husbands,  as  was  said  of  Ulys-^ 
ses,  **  vetulsun  suam  pnatnlit  immortalitati.''^ 
Chaste  women  are  often  proud  and  fro  ward,  as 
presuming  upon  the  ment  of  their  chastity.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of  chastity  and  obe* 
dience,  in  the  wife,  if  she  tliink  her  husband 
wise ;  which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find  him 
jealousp  Wives  are  young  men*s  mistresses, 
companions  for  middle  age,  and  old  men^s  nurses; 
so  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry  when  hfi 
wiU :  hut  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wise  men, 
that  made  answer  to  the  question  when  a  man 
should  marry  r — '*  A  yonng  man  not  yet,  an 
elder  man  not  at  all.* ^  It  is  often  seen,  that  had 
husbands  have  very  good  wives;  whether  it  be 
that  it  raiaeth  the  price  of  their  hnshand^s  kind- 
ness when  it  comes,  or  that  the  wives  take  a  pridd 
in  their  patience ;  but  this  never  fails,  if  tlie  had 
hiiihanda  were  of  their   own  choosing,  agalnsl 
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their  friends'  consent,  for  then  they  will  be  sare  to 
make  good  their  own  folly. 

IX.    OF  ENVY.* 

There  be  none  of  the  affections  which  have  been 
noted  to  fascinate,  cur  bewitch,  but  lore  and  envy : 
they  both  hare  rehement  wishes;  they  frame 
themselves  readily  into  imaginations  and  sugges- 
tions ;  and  they  come  easily  into  the  e}^,  espe- 
cially upon  the  presence  of  the  objects,  which  are 
the  points  that  conduce  to  fascination,  if  any  such 
thing  there  be.  We  see,  likewise,  the  scripture 
calleth  enyy  an  evil  eye ;  and  the  astrologers  call 
the  evil  influences  of  the  stars  evil  aspects ;  so 
that  still  there  seemelh  to  be  acknowledged,  in 
the  act  of  envy,  an  ejaculation,  or  irradiation  of 
the  eye :  nay,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to 
note,  that  the  times,  when  the  stroke  or  percussion 
of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt,  are,  when  the 
party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  or  triumph ;  for 
that  sets  an  edge  upon  envy:  and  besides,  at  such 
times,  the  spirits  of  the  person  envied  do  come 
forth  most  into  the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet  the 
blow. 

But  leaving  these  curio8ities,(though  not  unwor- 
thy to  be  thought  on  in  fit  place,)  we  will  handle 
what  persons  are  apt  to  envy  others ;  what  per- 
sons are  most  subject  to  be  envied  themselves; 
and  what  is  the  difference  between  public  and  pri- 
vate envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself,  ever  en- 
▼ieth  virtue  in  others ;  for  men's  minds  will  either 
feed  upon  their  own  good,  or  upon  others'  evil ; 
and  who  wanteth  the  one  will  prey  upon  the  other; 
and  whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's 
virtue,  will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand,  by  depress- 
ing another^s  fortune. 

A  man  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive  is  commonly 
envious ;  for  to  know  much  of  other  men's  mat- 
ters cannot  be,  because  all  that  ado  may  concern 
his  own  estate ;  therefore  it  must  needs  be  that 
he  taketh  a  kind  of  play-pleasure  in  looking  upon 
the  fortunes  of  others :  neither  can  he  that  mindeth 
but  his  own  business  find  much  matter  for  envy ; 
for  envy  is  a  gadding  passion,  and  walketh  the 
streets,  and  doth  not  keep  home :  «'  Non  est 
curiosus,  quin  idem  sit  malevolus." 

Men  of  noble  birth,  are  noted  to  be  envious  to- 
wards new  men  when  they  rise ;  for  the  distance 
is  altered ;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye, 
that  when  others  come  on  they  think  themselves 
go  back. 

Deformed  persons  and  eunuchs,  and  old  men 
and  bastards,  are  envious :  for  he  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly mend  his  own  case,  will  do  what  he  can  to 
impair  another's ;  except  these  defects  light  upon 
a  very  brave  and  heroical  nature,  which  thinketh 
to  make  his  natural  wants  part  of  his  honour;  in 
that  it  should  be  said, «« That  an  eunuch,  or  a  lame 
man,  did  such  great  matters ;  affecting  the  honour 
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of  a  miracle :  as  it  was  in  Narses  the  eunuch, 
and  Agesilaus  and  Tamerlane,  that  were  lama 
men. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  men  who  rise  afWr  ca- 
lamities and  misfortunes;  for  they  are  as  men 
fallen  out  with  the  times,  and  think  other  men's 
harms  a  redemption  of  their  own  sufferings. 

They  that  desire  to  excel  in  too  many  matters, 
out  of  levity  and  vain  glory,  are  ever  envious,  for 
they  cannot  want  work ;  it  being  impossible,  but 
many,  in  some  one  of  those  things,  should  surpass 
them;  which  was  the  character  of  Adrian  the 
emperor,  that  mortally  envied  poets  and  paint- 
ers, and  artificers  in  works,  wherein  he  had  a 
vein  to  excel. 

Lastly,  near  kinsfdks  and  fellows  in  ofiice,  and 
those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more  apt 
to  envy  their  equals  when  they  are  raised ;  for  it 
doth  upbraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and 
pointed  at  them,  and  comoth  oAener  into  their  re- 
membrance, and  incurreth  likewise  more  into 
the  note  of  others ;  and  envy  ever  redoubleth  from 
speech  and  fame.  Cain's  envy  was  the  more 
vile  and  malignant  towards  his  brother  Abel,  be- 
cause when  his  sacrifice  was  better  accepted,  there 
was  no  body  to  look  on.  Thus  much  for  those 
that  are  apt  to  envy. 

Concerning  those  that  are  more  or  less  subject 
to  envy.  First,  persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when 
they  are  advanced,  are  less  envied ;  for  their  for- 
tune seemeth  but  due  unto  them;  and  no  man 
envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt,  but  rewards 
and  liberality  rather.  Again,  envy  b  ever  joined 
with  the  comparing  of  a  man's  self ;  and  where 
there  is  no  comparison,  no  envy ;  and  therefore 
kings  are  not  envied  but  by  kings.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  unworthy  persons  are  most 
envied  at  their  firet  coming  in,  and  afterwards 
overcome  it  better;  whereas,  contrariwise  per- 
sons of  worth  and  merit  are  most  envied  when 
their  fortune  continueth  long;  for  by  that  time, 
though  their  virtue  be  the  same,  yet  it  hath 
not  the  same  lustre,  for  fresh  men  grow  up  that 
darken  it. 

Pereons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their 
rising;  for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  their 
birth :  besides,  there  seemeth  not  much  added  to 
their  fortune ;  and  envy  is  as  the  sunbeams,  that 
beat  hotter  upon  a  bank,  or  steep  rising  ground, 
than  upon  a  flat ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  those 
that  are  advanced  by  degrees  are  less  envied 
than  those  that  are  advanced  suddenly,  and  «•  per 
saltum." 

Those  that  have  joined  with  their  honour  great 
travels,  cares,  or  perils,  are  less  subject  to  envy  ; 
for  men  think  that  they  earn  their  honoura  hardly, 
and  pity  them  sometimes ;  and  pity  ever  healetii 
envy ;  wherefore  you  shall  observe  that  the  more 
deep  and  sober  sorts  of  politic  persons,  in  their 
greatness,  are  ever  bemoaning  themselves  what  a 
life  they  lead,  chanting  a  «'  quanta  patimw;''  not 
.2 
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that  the  J  feel  it  io,  but  otiIj  to  nbmte  the  ed^  of 
envy :  but  this  is  to  be  understood  of  boaiuess 
that  is  laid  upon  men,  and  not  such  as  they  call 
unto  tbennsdvos;  for  nothing  increaseth  envy 
more  than  an  unnecessary  and  ambitious  engross-^ 
ing  of  hueiticss ;  and  nothing  doth  extinguish 
envy  more  than  for  a  peat  person  to  preserve  all 
otlier  inferior  officers  in  their  full  rights  and  pre- 
eminences of  their  places ;  for  by  that  means, 
there  be  so  many  screens  between  him  and  envy* 

Above  all,  those  are  most  subject  to  envy, 
which  cixrry  the  greatness  of  their  fortunes  in  an 
insoJcnt  and  proud  manner :  being  never  well  but 
while  they  are  showing  how  great  they  are,  either 
by  outward  pomp,  or  by  triumphing  over  all  oppo- 
flltton  Of  competition ;  whereas  wise  men  will 
rather  dosacrifiee  to  envy,  iti  suSering  themselves, 
sometimes  of  purpose,  to  be  crossed  and  over- 
borne in  things  that  do  not  much  concern  them. 
Notwithstanding  so  much  is  true,  that  the  ear* 
liage  of  greatness  in  a  plain  and  open  manner  (so, 
tt  be  without  arrogancy  and  vain  gl^Jr?)  doth  draw 
lets  envy  tljan  if  it  be  tn  a  more  crafty  and  cun- 
ning fashion ;  for  in  that  course  a  m^n  doth  hut 
disavow  foitnne,  and  seemeth  to  be  conscious  of 
his  own  want  in  worth,  and  doth  but  teach  others 
to  envy  him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  part,  as  we  said  in  the 
beginning  that  the  act  of  envy  had  somewhat  in  it 
of  witchcrmfi,  i*o  there  is  no  other  cure  of  envy  but 
the  cure  of  witchcraft ;  and  that  is,  to  remove  t!ie 
lot  (as  they  call  it)  and  to  by  it  upon  another ; 
for  which  purpose,  the  wiser  sort  of  great  persons 
bring  in  ever  upon  the  stage  somebody  upon 
whom  to  derive  the  envy  that  would  come  upon 
themselves  i  sometimes  upon  ministers  and  ser- 
Ttints,  sometimes  upon  colleagues  and  associates, 
And  the  like ;  and,  for  that  turn,  there  are  never 
wantiog  some  persons  of  vlf>lent  and  undertaking 
luitiir^t  who,  so  they  may  have  power  and  basi- 
116801  will  take  it  at  any  cost. 

Now,  to  speak  of  public  envy ;  there  is  yet 
some  good  in  public  envy,  whereas  in  private 
there  is  none  ;  for  public  envy  is  as  an  ostracism, 
that  eclipseth  men  when  they  grow  too  great : 
arnl  therefore  it  is  a  bridle  also  to  great  ones  to 
keep  them  within  hounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  word  **invidia," 
goeth  in  the  modern  languages  by  the  n^me  of 
discontentment ;  of  which  we  shall  spealt  in  hand* 
Itng  sedition.  L  is  a  disease  in  a  state  like  to 
inlWtion :  for  as  infection  spread eth  upon  that 
which  19  sound, and  taintetb  it;  so,  when  envy  is 
gotten  once  into  a  stite,  it  tradueeth  even  the  best 
actions  thereof,  and  tumeth  them  into  an  ill 
odour;  and  therefore  there  is  little  won  by  inter* 
foingling  of  plausible  actions :  for  that  doth  argue 
hut  a  weakness  and  fear  of  envy,  which  burteth 
•o  much  thf^  more,  as  it  ia  likewise  usual  in  in- 
fections, which,  if  yoa  fear  the:n,  yoa  call  Ihem 
opon  you. 


This  public  envy  seemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon 
principal  oflicers  or  ministers,  rather  than  upon 
kings  and  estates  themselves*  But  this  is  a  sur« 
rule,  that  if  the  envy  upon  the  minister  be  great, 
when  the  cause  of  it  in  him  is  small ;  or  if  the 
envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the  mini**  ^ 
tera  of  an  estate,  then  the  envy  (though  hidden) 
is  truly  upon  the  state  itself.  And  so  much  of 
public  envy  or  discontentment,  and  the  difTerence 
thereof  from  private  envy,  which  was  handled  in 
the  first  place. 

We  will  add  this  in  general,  toucbing  the  affee* 
tion  of  envy,  that  of  all  other  affections  it  is  the 
most  importune  and  continual ;  for  of  other  affec- 
tions there  is  occasion  given  but  now  and  then  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  well  said,  "Invidia  festoe 
dies  non  agit :"  for  it  is  ever  working  upon  some 
or  other*  And  it  is  also  noted,  that  love  and  envy 
do  make  a  man  pine,  which  other  affections  do 
not,  because  they  are  not  so  continual.  It  is  also 
the  vilest  afiTectioni  and  the  most  depraved  i  for 
which  cause  it  is  the  proper  attribute  of  the  devil, 
who  is  called  "The  envious  man,  that  soweth 
tares  amongst  the  wheat  by  night  ;**  as  it  always 
Cometh  to  pass,  that  envy  worketh  suhtilly,  and 
in  tlie  dark,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  things, 
such  as  is  the  wheat. 

X.  OF  LOVE.* 

Thk  stage  is  more  beholding  to  love,  than  the 
life  of  man ;  for  as  to  the  stage,  love  is  even  mat* 
ter  of  comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies  ; 
bnt  in  life  it  doth  much  mischief;  sometimes  liko 
a  siren,  sometimes  like  a  fury.  You  may  observe, 
that  amongst  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons 
(whereof  the  memory  rommnelh,  either  ancient 
or  recent,)  there  is  not  one  that  hath  been  trans- 
ported to  the  mad  degree  of  love,  which  shows, 
that  great  spirits  and  great  bn sinews  do  keep  out 
this  weak  passion.  You  must  except,  neverthe- 
less, Marcus  Antonius,  the  half  partner  of  the 
empire  of  Rome,  and  Appius  Claudius,  the  de- 
cemvir and  lawgiver  J  whereof  the  former  wai 
indeed  a  voluptuous  man,  and  inordinate;  but 
the  latter  was  an  nuetere  and  wise  man  :  and 
therefore  it  seems  (though  rarely,)  thai  love  can 
find  entrance,  not  only  into  an  open  heart,  but  also 
into  a  heart  well  forlified,  if  watch  be  not  well 
kept.  It  is  a  poo?  saying  of  Epicurus,  ««^atis 
magnum  alter  alteri  theatrum  sum  us  ;^'  as  if  man^ 
made  for  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  and  all 
noble  objects,  should  do  nothing  but  kneel  before 
a  little  idol,  and  make  himself  a  subject,  thou^rh 
not  of  the  moiith  (as  beasts  are,)  yet  of  the  eye, 
which  was  given  him  for  higher  purposes.  It  is 
a  strange  thing  to  note  the  excesa  of  this  passion, 
and  how  it  braves  the  nature  and  value  of  tilings 
by  this,  that  the  speaking  in  a  perpetual  hyper- 
bole, Is  comely  in  nothing  but  in  love  t  neither  ii 
*  0e«  vole  F  al  ibe  end  of  the  Eeeajt, 
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it  merely  in  the  phrase ;  for  whereas  it  hath  heen 
^ell  said,  ««That  the  arch  flatterer,  with  whom 
all  the  petty  flatterers  have  intelligrence,  is  a  man's 
self;''  certainly  the  lover  is  more ;  for  there  was 
never  proud  man  thought  so  absurdly  well  of 
himself  as  the  lover  doth  of  the  person  loved ;  and 
therefore  it  was  well  said,  **  That  it  is  impossible 
to  love  and  to  be  wise."  Neither  doth  this  weak- 
ness appear  to  others  only,  and  not  to  the  party 
loved,  but  to  the  loved  most  of  all,  except  the  love 
be  reciprocal ;  fo.  it  is  a  true  rule,  that  love  is  ever 
rewarded,  either  with  the  reciprocal,  or  with 
an  inward,  or  secret  contempt ;  by  how  much 
the  more  men  ought  to  beware  of  this  passion, 
which  loseth  not  only  other  things,  but  itself. 
As  for  other  losses  the  poet's  relation  doth  well 
figure  them :  ««That  he  that  preferred  Helena,  quit- 
ted the  gifts  of  Juno  and  Pallas ;"  for  whosoever 
esteemeth  too  much  of  amorous  affection,  quitteth 
both  riches  and  wisdom.  This  passion  hath  his 
floods  in  the  very  times  of  weakness,  which  are, 
great  prosperity  and  great  adversity,  though  this 
latter  hath  been  less  observed ;  both  which  times 
kindle  love,  and  make  it  more  frequent,  and  there- 
fore show  it  to  be  the  child  of  folly.  They  do 
best,  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make 
it  keep  quarter,  and  sever  it  wholly  from  their 
serious  affairs  and  actions  of  life;  for  if  it  check 
once  with  business,  it  troubleth  men's  fortunes, 
and  maketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways  be  true  to 
their  own  ends.  I  know  not  how,  but  martial 
men  are  griven  to  love :  I  think  it  is,  but  as  they 
are  given  to  wine ;  for  perils  commonly  ask  to  be 
paid  in  pleasures.  There  is  in  man's  nature  a  se- 
cret inclination  and  motion  towards  love  of  others, 
which,  if  it  be  not  spent  upon  some  one  or  a  few, 
doth  naturally  spread  itself  towards  many,  and 
maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable,  as  it 
is  seen  sometimes  in  friars.  N  uptial  love  maketh 
mankind;  friendly  love  perfecteth  it ;  but  wanton 
love  corrupteth  and  embaseth  it. 

XL    OF  GREAT  PLACE. 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants ;  servants 
of  the  sovereigrn  or  state,  servants  of  fame,  and 
servants  of  business ;  so  as  they  have  no  freedom, 
neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor 
in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seek 
power  and  to  lose  liberty ;  or  to  seek  power  over 
others,  and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self.  The 
rising  unto  place  is  laborious,  and  by  pains  men 
come  to  greater  pains;  and  it  is  sometimes  base, 
and  by  indignities  men  come  to  dignities.  The 
standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regress  is  either  a 
downfall,  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which  is  a  melan- 
choly thing :  <*  Cum  non  sis  qui  faeris,  non  es 
cur  veils  vivere.'*  Nay,  retire  men  cannot  when 
they  would,  neither  will  they  when  it  were  rea- 
son ;  but  are  impatient  of  privatenees  even  in  age 
and  siekneMf  ndiieh  require  the  tliadow :  like 


old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting  at  thpii 
street  door,  though  thereby  they  offer  age  to  scorn. 
Certainly  great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other 
men's  opinions  to  think  themselves  happy;  for 
if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling,  they  caimot 
find  it :  but  if  they  think  with  themselves  what 
other  men  think  of  them,  and  that  other  men 
would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they  are  happy  as 
it  were  by  report,  when,  perhaps,  they  find  the 
contrary  within ;  for  they  are  the  first  that  find 
their  own  griefs,  though  they  be  the  last  that  find 
their  own  faults.  Certainly  men  in  great  for^ 
tunes  are  strangers  to. themselves,  and  while  they 
are  in  the  puzzle  of  business  they  have  no  time  to 
tend  their  health  either  of  body  or  mind  :  «« Illi 
mors  gravis  incubat,  qui  notus  nimis  omnibus,  ig- 
notus  moritur  sibi."  In  place  there  is  license  to 
do  good  and  evil ;  whereof  the  latter  is  a  curse : 
for  in  evil  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will ;  the 
second  not  to  can.  But  power  to  do  good  is  the 
true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring ;  for  good  thoughts 
(though  God  accept  them,)  3ret  towards  men  are 
little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put 
in  act ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power  and 
place,  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground. 
Merit  and  good  worits  is  the  end  of  man's  mo- 
tion ;  and  conscience  of  the  same  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  man's  rest;  for  if  a  man  can  be 
partaker  of  God's  theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be 
partaker  of  God's  rest:  ««Et  conversus  Deus,  ut  as- 
piceret  opera,  que  fecerunt  manus  sue,  vidit  quod 
omnia  essent  bona  nimis ;"  and  then  the  sabbath. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  place  set  before  thee  the 
best  examples ;  for  imitation  is  a  globe  of  pre- 
cepts ;  and  after  a  time  set  before  thine  own  ex- 
ample ;  and  examine  thyself  strictly  whether  thou 
didst  not  best  at  first.  Neglect  not  also  the  ex- 
amples of  those  that  have  carried  themselves  ill 
in  the  same  place ;  not  to  set  off  thyself  by  tax- 
ing their  memory,  but  to  direct  thyself  what  to 
avoid.  Reform,  therefore,  without  bravery  or 
scandal  of  former  times  and  persons ;  but  yet  set 
it  down  to  thyself,  as  well  to  create  good  prece- 
dents as  to  follow  them.  Reduce  things  to  the 
first  institution,  and  observe  wherein  and  how 
they  have  degenerated  ;  but  yet  ask  counsel  of 
both  times ;  of  the  ancienter  time  what  is  best ; 
and  of  the  latter  time  what  is  fittest.  Seek  to 
make  thy  course  regular,  that  men  may  know  be- 
forehand what  they  may  expect;  but  be  not  too 
positive  and  peremptory;  and  express  thyself 
well  when  thou  digressest  from  thy  lure.  Pre- 
serve the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not  questions 
of  jurisdiction ;  and  rather  assume  thy  right  in 
silence,  and  •'  de  facto,"  than  voice  it  with  claims 
and  challenges.  Preserve  likewise  the  rights  of 
inferior  places ;  and  think  it  more  honour  to  direct 
in  chief  than  to  be  busy  in  all.  Embrace  and  in- 
vite helps  and  advices  touching  the  execution  of 
thy  place ;  and  do  not  drive  awaj  such  as  bring 
thee  information  as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  tben 
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in  good  part.  The  vic^s  of  atitbority  are  cUieCly 
four ;  diebys,  corruption,  roughnest,  and  facility* 
For  delaji  giTe  ea^y  accees ;  keep  times  appoint- 
ed I  go  Ui rough  with  that  which  h  in  hand^  and 
interlaoe  not  business  but  of  necesBitj^  For  cor^ 
niptioii,  do  not  only  hind  thine  own  hands  or  thy 
ftenram^s  hmndi  from  takings  hut  bind  the  hands 
of  suitors  also  from  offering;  for  itilegrity  used 
doth  the  one ;  but  integrity  professed,  and  with 
a  manifest  detestation  of  bribery,  doth  the  otl^er  i 
ttad  avoid  not  only  the  fault,  but  the  suspieion* 
Whosoever  is  found  variable,  and  changeth  mant- 
fe«tly  without  manlftfst  cause,  givcih  suspicion 
of  comipuon ;  therefore,  always  when  thou  chang- 
QSt  thine  opinion  or  course,  profess  it  plainly,  and 
deciaie  ti,  together  with  the  reasons  thai  more  thee 
to  change,  atid  do  not  think  to  steal  it,  A  ser- 
vant or  a  fevourite,  if  he  be  inward,  and  no  other 
apparent  cause  of  esteem,  is  commonly  thought 
b  ut  a  by-way  to  close  conn  p  lio  n .  For  rou  g1 1  ness^ 
it  is  a  tieedleaa  cause  of  discontent;  severity 
breed eth  fear,  b ut  roughness  breed e tli  hate ,  Even 
reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave,  and  not 
taunting.  As  for  fucility,  it  is  worse  than  bribery ; 
for  bribes  come  but  now  and  tlien ;  but  if  impor* 
lujiity  or  idle  respects  lead  a  man,  he  shall  never 
be  without ;  as  Solomon  saith,  ^*  To  respect  per- 
sona is  not  good,  for  such  a  man  will  transgress 
for  a  piece  of  bread*'*  It  is  most  true  that  was 
anciently  spoken,  **  A  place  showetb  the  man ; 
and  it  showeth  some  lo  ttie  better  and  some  to 
Ibe  worse;"  ** omnium  consensu  capax  impefii, 
nisi  imper^set,"  saiih  Tacitus  of  G alba ;  but  of 
Vespasian  he  saith i  **  solus  imperantium,  Ves- 
pasianus  rontatus  in  melius;"  though  the  one 
was  meant  of  ^ufhciency,  the  other  of  manners 
and  uB'ection*  It  is  an  assured  sign  of  a  worthy 
lAiid  generous  spirit,  whom  honour  amends ;  for 
ban  our  is,  or  should  be,  the  place  of  virtue ;  and 
as  in  nature  things  move  violently  to  their  place 
ajid  calmly  in  their  place,  so  virtue  in  ambition 
is  violent^  in  authority  settled  and  calm.  All 
rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair ;  and 
if  there  be  flections,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man*8  self 
wliilst  he  is  in  the  rising,  and  to  balance  himself 
when  he  is  placed*  Use  Qie  memory  of  thy  pre- 
dfioesior  fairly  and  tenderly  ;  for  if  thou  dost  not, 
it  it  a  dobt  will  sure  be  paid  when  tliou  art  gone. 
If  thon  have  colleagues,  respect  them ;  and  rather 
call  them  when  they  looked  not  for  it,  than  exclude 
them  when  they  have  reason  to  look  to  he  called. 
Be  not  too  sensible  or  too  icmemhering  of  thy 
place  in  conversation  and  private  answers  to 
suitors ;  but  let  it  rather  be  said,  ^^  When  he  sits 
in  place  he  is  another  man*** 

XIL    OF  BOLDNESS. 

It  is  a  trivial   grammar-school  text,  hut    yet 

wortliy  a  wise  mai»*a  considemiion*     Question 

tM  aftMcd  of  Demosthenes  what  was  the  chit^f 


part  of  an  orator  1  lie  answered,  action :  wha! 
nexti  action :  what  next  again]  action.  He  said 
it  that  knew  it  beet,  and  had  by  nature  himself  no 
advantage  in  that  he  commended*  A  strange 
thing,  that  thsl  part  of  an  orator  which  is  but  su- 
perticial,  and  mther  the  virtue  of  a  piayer,  should 
be  placed  so  higli  above  ihose  other  noble  parts  of 
invention,  elocution,  and  the  rest;  nay  almost 
alone,  as  if  It  were  all  in  all*  But  the  reason  is 
plain.  There  is  in  human  nature  generally  mors 
of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise ;  and  therefore  those 
faculties  by  which  the  foolish  part  of  men's  minds 
is  taken,  are  moet  potent.  Wonderful  like  is  the 
case  of  boldness  in  civil  business j  what  firsts 
boldness  :  what  second  and  third  !  boldness :  And 
yet  boldness  is  a  child  of  ignorsnce  and  baseness, 
far  inferior  to  other  parts  :  but  nevertheless,  it  doth 
fascinate,  and  hind  Hand  and  foot  those  that  are 
either  shallow  in  judgment  or  weak  in  courage, 
which  are  tbe  greatest  part  i  yea,  and  prevaileth 
with  m^e  men  at  weak  times :  therefore  we  see  it 
hath  done  wonders  tn  popular  states,  but  with 
senates  and  princes  less;  and  more,  ever  upon 
the  first  entrance  of  bold  persons  into  action 
than  soon  after;  for  boldness  is  an  ill  keeper  of 
promise.  Surely  as  there  are  mountebanks  foi 
the  natural  body ;  so  are  there  mountebanks  fot 
the  politic  body ;  men  that  undertake  great  cures, 
and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or  three  ex- 
perimenla,  but  want  the  grounds  of  science,  and 
therefore  cannot  hold  out:  nay,  you  shall  see  a 
hold  follow  many  times  do  Mahomet^s  miracle. 
Mahomet  made  the  people  believe  that  he  would 
call  a  bUl  to  him,  and  from  the  top  ^  it  offer  up 
his  prayers  for  the  observers  of  bis  law.  The 
people  assembled  :  Mahomet  called  the  hill  to 
come  to  biin  again  and  again ;  and  when  the  hill 
stood  still,  he  was  never  a  whit  abashed,  but  said, 
«« If  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet 
will  go  to  the  hill."  So  these  men,  when  they 
have  promised  great  matters  and  failed  most 
shamefully,  yet  (if  they  have  the  perfection  of 
boldness)  they  will  but  alight  it  over,  and  make 
a  turn  and  no  more  ado*  Certainly  to  men  of 
great  judgment,  bold  persons  are  a  sport  to  be- 
hold ;  nay,  and  to  the  vulgar  also  boldness  hath 
somewhat  of  the  ridiculous ;  for  if  absurdity  ba 
the  subject  of  laughter,  doubt  you  not  but  great 
boldness  is  seldom  without  some  absurdity; 
especially  it  is  a  sport  to  see  when  a  bold  fellow 
is  out  of  conntenance,  for  that  puts  his  face  into 
a  most  shrunken  and  wooden  posture  as  needs  it 
must;  for  in  bashfutness  the  spirits  do  a  little  go  ^ 
and  come;  hut  with  bold  men,  upon  like  occasion, 
they  stand  at  a  stay ;  like  a  stale  at  chess,  where 
it  is  no  male,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stir  t  bui 
this  last  were  fitter  for  a  satire  than  for  a  serious 
observation.  This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that 
boldness  is  ever  blind ;  for  it  seeth  not  dangtft 
and  tnconveniences  i  therefore  it  ts  ill  in  counMl, 
good  in  execution  I  so  that  the  right  use  of  hoU 
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persons  is^  that  they  nerer  command  id  ehief,  but 
be  seconds  and  under  the  direction  of  others ;  for 
in  counsel  it  is  g^ood  to  see  dangers,  and  in  execu- 
tion not  to  see  them  except  they  be  rery  great. 

Xm  OF  GOODNESS  AND  GOODNESS 
OF  NATURE. 

I  TAKK  goodness  in  this  sense,  the  affecting  of 
the  weal  of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  call 
Philanthropia ;  and  the  word  humanity  (as  it  is 
used)  is  a  little  too  light  to  express  it.  Good- 
ness I  call  the  habit,  and  goodness  of  nature  the 
inclination.  This  of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of 
he  mind  is  the  greatest,  being  the  character  of 
the  Deity :  and  without  it  man  is  a  busy,  mischie- 
Tous,  wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of 
rermin.  Goodness  answers  to  the  theological 
Tirtue  charity,  and  admits  no  excess  but  error. 
The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused  the  angels 
to  fall :  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  excess  caused 
man  to  fall:  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excess,  neither 
can  angel  or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  in- 
clination to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the 
nature  of  man ;  insomuch,  that  if  it  issue  not  to- 
wards men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living  crea- 
tures ;  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people, 
who  nevertheless  are  kind  to  beasts,  and  give 
alms  to  dogs  and  birds ;  insomuch,  as  Busbechius 
reporteth,  a  Christian  boy  in  Constantinople  had 
liked  to  have  been  stoned  for  gagging  in  a  wag^ 
gishness  a  long-billed  fowl.  Errors  indeed,  in 
^is  virtue,  of  goodness  or  charity,  may  be  com- 
mitted. The  Italians  have  an  ungracious  proverb, 
•<Tanto  buon  che  val  niente;**  <'So  good,  that 
he  is  good  for  nothing  :*'  and  one  of  the  doctors 
of  Italy,  Nicholas  Machiavel,  had  the  confidence 
to  put  in  writing  almost  in  plain  terms,  *«  That  the 
Christian  faith  had  given  up  good  men  in  prey  to 
those  that  are  tyrannical  and  unjust ;"  which  he 
spake,  because,  indeed,  there  was  never  law  or  sect 
or  opinion  did  so  much  magnify  goodness  as  the 
Christian  religion  doth ;  therefore  to  avoid  the  scan- 
dal and  the  danger  both,  it  is  good  to  take  know- 
ledge of  the  errors  of  an  habit  so  excellent.  Seek 
the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to  their 
faces  or  fancies ;  for  that  is  but  fiicility  or  softness, 
which  taketh  an  honest  mind  prisoner.  Neither 
give  thou  JSsop*s  cock  a  gem,  who  would  be  better 
pleased  and  happier  if  he  had  a  barley-corn.* 
The  example  of  God  teacheth  the  lesson  truly; 
<'  He  sendeth  his  rain,  and  maketh  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  Just  and  the  unjust  ;**  but  he  doth 
not  rain  wealth,  nor  shine  honour  and  virtues  upon 
men  equally ;  common  benefits  are  to  be  commu- 
nicated with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  choice. 
And  beware  how  in  making  the  portraiture  thou 
breakest  the  pattern :  for  divinity  maketh  the  love 
of  ourselves  the  pattern ;  tiie  love  of  our  nelgfa- 
boois  but  the  portraiture :  •«  Sell  all  thou  bast  ioA 

•  Sat  MU  O.  at  the  tad  of  the  Bwan* 


give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  me;"  but  sell  not 
all  thou  hast  except  thou  come  and  follow  me; 
that  is,  except  thou  have  a  vocation  wherein  thou 
mayest  do  as  much  good  with  little  means  as 
with  great ;  for  otherwise,  in  feeding  the  streams, 
thou  driest  the  fountain.  Neither  is  there  only 
a  habit  of  goodness  directed  by  right  reason ; 
but  there  is  in  some  men,  even  in  nature,  a  dispo* 
sition  towards  it;  as  on  the  other  side,  Uiere  is  a 
natural  malignity ;  for  there  be  that  in  their  na- 
ture do  not  affect  the  good  of  others.  The  lighter 
sort  of  malignity  tumeth  but  to  a  crossness,  or 
frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or  difficileness, 
or  the  like ;  but  the  deeper  sort  to  envy,  and  mere 
mischief.  Such  men  in  other  men's  calamities, 
are,  as  it  were,  in  season,  and  are  ever  on  the  load- 
ing part:  not  so  good  as  the  dogs  that  licked 
Lazarus'  sores,  but  like  flies  that  are  still  buzzing 
upon  any  thing  that  is  raw;  misanthropi,  that 
make  it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to  the  bough, 
and  yet  have  never  a  tree  for  the  purpose  in  their 
gardens,  as  Timon  had ;  such  dispositions  are  the 
very  errors  of  human  nature,  and  yet  they  are 
the  fittest  timber  to  make  great  politics  of ;  like 
to  knee  timber,  that  is  good  for  ships  that  are  or- 
dained to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  building  houses 
that  shall  stand  firm.  The  parts  and  signs  of 
goodness  are  many.  If  a  man  be  gracious  and 
courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off 
from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to 
them :  if  he  be  compassionate  towards  the  afflic- 
tions of  others,  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the 
noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the 
balm :  if  he  easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it 
shows  that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  shot :  if  he  be  thankful  for  small 
benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs  men's  minds,  and 
not  their  trash :  but,  above  all,  if  1  e  have  St. 
Paul's  perfection,  that  he  would  wisii  to  be  an 
anathema  from  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  his 
brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a  divine  nature,  and  a 
kind  of  conformity  with  Christ  himself. 

XIV.    OF  NOBILITY. 

We  will  speak  of  nobility  first  as  a  portion  of 
an  estate,  then  as  a  condition  of  particular  per- 
sons. A  monarchy  where  there  is  no  nobility 
at  all,  is  ever  a  pure  and  absolute  tyranny,  as  that 
of  the  Turks ;  for  nobility  attempers  sovereignty, 
and  draws  the  eyes  of  the  people  somewhat  aside 
from  the  line  royal ;  but  for  democracies  they 
need  it  not ;  and  they  are  eommonly  more  quiet 
and  less  subject  to  sedition,  than  where  there  are 
stirps  of  nobles;  for  men's  eyes  are  upon  the 
business,  and  not  upon  the  persons ;  or  if  upon 
the  persons,  it  is  for  the  business*  sake,  as  fittest^ 
and  not  for  flags  and  pedigree.  We  see  the  Swit- 
zers  last  well,  notwithstanding  their  diversity  cf 
religion  and  of  cantons ;  for  utility  is  their  boni* 
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and  not  reapcets.  The  united  proTi(ices  of  the 
Low  Countries  iji  their  government  excel  |  for 
where  there  is  an  equiiUtj^  the  consultatinns  are 
more  tncJiSereut,  and  the  p'ctyments  aind  tributes 
more  cheerful p  A  great  and  potent  nobility 
adJeth  majesty  to  a  monarch,  but  dbninUheth 
power^  and  putteth  life  and  spirit  into  the  people, 
but  prcsseth  th  eir  fo  rtune*  1 1  b  wel  1  w  h  a  n  nobl  ea 
are  not  too  great  for  sovereignly  nor  for  juetice  | 
and  yet  maintained  in  that  height,  as  the  insolen- 
ey  of  inferiors  may  be  broken  upon  them  before  it 
come  on  too  fnat  upon  the  majesty  of  kings.  A 
numerous  nobility  causeth  poverty  and  inconve- 
nience in  a  state*  for  it  is  a  surcharge  of  e^ipen^ ; 
and  bestdest  it  being  of  necessity  that  many  of  the 
nobility  fall  in  time  to  be  weak  in  fanune,  it  raak- 
eth  a  kind  of  disproportion  between  honour  and 
means* 

As  for  nobility  In  particular  persons,  it  is  a  re- 
verend thing  to  see  an  ancient  casile  or  building 
not  in  decay,  or  to  «ee  a  fair  timber  tree  sound 
and  perfect ;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  an- 
cient noble  family  J  which  hath  stood  against  the 
waves  and  weathers  of  time  I  for  new  nobility  is 
but  the  act  of  power,  but  ancient  nobility  is  the  act 
of  time.  Those  that  are  first  raised  to  nobility 
are  commonly  more  virtuouSf  but  less  innocent, 
than  their  descendants ;  for  there  is  rarely  any  ris- 
ing but  by  a  commixture  of  good  and  evil  art^ ; 
but  it  is  reason  the  memory  of  their  virtues  remain 
to  their  posterity,  and  their  faults  die  with  them- 
selves. Nobility  of  birth  commonly  abateth  in- 
dustry ;  and  he  that  Is  not  industrious,  envieth 
him  that  is;  besides  noble  persons  cannot  go 
much  higher  ^  and  he  thai  standetli  at  a  stay  when 
fitheri  rise,  can  hardly  avoid  motions  of  envy* 
On  the  other  side,  nobility  extinguiaheth  the 
passive  envy  from  others  towards  them,  because 
they  are  in  possession  of  honour.  Certainly,  kings 
that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall  find  ease 
in  employing  them,  and  a  betfcRr  slide  into  their 
business;  for  people  naturally  bend  to  them  as 
bom  in  some  sort  to  command, 

XV.  OF  SEDITIONS  AND  TROUBLES. 

SHtpH^RDs  of  people  bad  need  know  the  calen- 
dars and  tempests  in  state,  which  are  commonly 
greatest  when  things  grow  to  equality  ;  as  natural 
tempests  are  greatest  about  the  equinoctial  and  as 
there  are  certain  hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret 
sweHinga  of  seas  before  a  tempest,  so  are  therein 
ttat^; 

"  nie  etiiiiii  CBCRB  Infturt  luraultMi 

Svpe  nictnetT  rnud^tque  operu  tumefccra  bflllHi*' 

Libels  and   licentious  discourses  against  the 

state,  when  they  are  frequent  and  open  ;  and  in  like 

sort  false  news  often  running  up  and  down,  to  the 

diittd vantage  of  the  state,  and  hastily  embraced, 

Are  amongst  the  signs  of  troubles.     Virgil,  giv- 

ini;  the  pedigree  of  Fame^  saith  she  was  sister  to 

he  giants :  I 


**  Dlim  T«fn  pAtvtm,  IrA  Irrfimtm  fJeoniffl, 
Ekurmau)  (iji  perbiNfii)  Q«n>  Eficelatloqiie  lororts 
PrPEeuiin.** 

As  if  fames  were  the  relics  of  seditions  past; 

but  they  are  no  less  indeed  the  preludes  of  seditions 
to  come.  Howsoever  be  noteth  it  right,  that  se* 
ditious  tumults  and  seditious  fames  differ  no  more 
but  as  brother  and  sister,  masculine  and  feminine ; 
especially  if  it  come  to  that,  that  the  best  actions 
of  a  state,  and  the  most  plausible,  which  ought  to 
give  greatest  contentment,  are  tajccn  in  ill  sense, 
and  traduced ;  for  that  shows  the  envy  great,  as 
Tacitus  saith^  ^«  conilata,  magna  in vidia,  seu  bene^ 
seu  male,  gesta  premunt/*  Neither  doth  it  follow, 
that  because  Uiese  fames  are  a  sign  of  troubles, 
tliat  the  suppressing  of  them  with  t450  much  se- 
verity  should  he  a  remedy  of  troubles;  for  the  de-  f^Aj^t^ 
spising  of  them  many  times  checks  them  best, 
and  the  going  about  to  stop  ihem  doth  but  make 
a  wonder  Long  lived*  Also  that  kind  of  obedi- 
once,  which  Tacitus  speakcthof,  is  to  be  held  sus^ 
pec  ted :  '^  Erant  in  officio,  sed  tamen  qui  mallent 
mandata  iinpemntium  interpretari,  quam  exequl  ;^^ 
disputing,  excusing,  cavilling  upon  mandates  and 
directions,  is  a  kind  of  shaking  off  tlie  yoke,  and 
assay  of  disobedience ;  especially  if  in  those  dis- 
pu tings  tJiey  which  are  for  the  direction  speak 
fearfully  and  tenderly,  and  those  that  are  against 
it  audaciously. 

Also,  as  Macbiavel  notetli  well,  when  princes, 
tliat  ought  to  be  common  parents,  make  tliemseJves 
as  a  psrty  and  lean  to  a  side  :  it  is,  as  a  boat  that 
is  overthrown  by  uneven  weight  on  the  one  side ; 
as  was  well  seen  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third 
of  France ;  for  first  htm  self  entered  league  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Protestants,  and  presently  after 
the  same  league  was  turned  upon  himself:  for 
when  the  authority  of  princes  is  made  but  an  ac- 
cessary to  a  cause,  and  tJiat  there  be  other  bands 
that  tie  faster  than  the  band  of  sovereignty,  kings 
begin  to  bo  put  almost  out  of  possession. 

Also,  w^hen  discords,  and  quarrels,  and  factions, 
are  earried  openly  and  audaciously,  it  is  a  sign  tJia 
reverence  of  government  la  lost ;  for  the  motions 
of  the  greatest  persons  in  a  government  ought  to 
be  as  the  motions  of  the  planets  under  **  primimi 
mobile," (according  to  the  old  opinion,}  which  is, 
that  every  of  them  is  carried  swiftly  by  the  high- 
est motion,  and  soflly  in  their  own  motion  ;  and, 
therefore,  when  great  ones  in  their  own  particular 
motion  move  violently,  and,  as  Tacitus  expresseih 
it  well,  ^^  liberius  quam  ut  imperantium  memi* 
nissent,"  it  is  a  sign  the  orbs  are  out  of  frame :  for 
reverence  is  that  wherewith  princes  are  girt  from 
God,  w  both  reateneth  the  dissolving  thereof;  ^^sol- 
vam  eingnla  regum*" 

So  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government 
are  mainly  shaken,  or  weakened,  (wbieb  are  reli-      ^, 
gion,  justice,  counsel,  and   treasure,]  men  had 
need  to  pray  for  fair  weather.     But  let  us  paM 
from  thb  part  of  predictions,  [concerning  which. 
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oer erthelesSf  more  light  may  be  taken  from  that 
which  foUoweth,)  and  let  us  speak  first  of  the 
materials  of  seditions,  then  of  the  motives  of  them, 
and  thirdly  of  the  remedies. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  seditions,  it  is  a 
thing  well  to  be  considered  ;  for  the  surest  way 
to  prevent  seditions,  (if  the  times  do  bear  it,)  is  to 
take  away  the  matter  of  them ;  for  if  there  be  fuel 
prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall 
come  that  shall  set  it  on  fire.  The  matter  of  se- 
ditions is  of  two  kinds,  much  poverty  and  much 
discontentment.  It  is  certain,  so  many  overthrown 
estates,  so  many  votes  for  troubles.  Lncan  noteth 
well  the  state  of  Rome  before  the  civil  war, 

'*  Ilinc  nttira  vorex,  rapidumqae  In  tempore  foBnot, 
Uinc  coDCUua  fides,  et  mulUs  utile  beUain." 

This  same  **  multus  utile  bellum,**  is  an  assured 
and  infallible  sign  of  a  state  disposed  to  seditions 
and  troubles;  and  if  this  poverty  and  broken 
estate  in  the  better  sort  be  joined  with  a  want  and 
necessity  in  the  mean  people,  the  danger  is  im- 
minent and  great ;  for  the  rebellions  of  the  belly 
are  the  worst.  As  for  discontentments,  they  are 
in  the  politic  body  like  humours  in  the  natural, 
which  are  apt  to  gather  a  preternatural  heat  and  to 
inflame ;  and  let  no  prince  measure  the  danger  of 
them  by  this,  whether  they  be  just  or  unjust :  for 
that  were  to  imagine  people  to  be  too  reasonable, 
who  do  of^n  spurn  at  their  own  good ;  nor  yet  by 
this,  whether  Uie  griefs  whereupon  they  rise  be 
in  fact  great  or  small ;  for  they  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous discontentments  where  the  fear  is  greater 
than  the  feeling:  ««Dolendi  modus,  timendi  non 
item:*'  besides,  in  great  oppressions,  the  same 
things  that  provoke  the  patience,  do  withal  mate 
the  courage :  but  in  fears  it  is  not  so ;  neither  let 
any  prince,  or  state,  be  secure  concerning  discon- 
tentments because  they  have  been  often,  or  have 
been  long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath  ensued  ;  for  as  it 
is  true  that  every  vapour,  or  fume,  doth  not  turn 
into  a  storm,  so  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
storms,  though  they  blow  over  divers  times,  yet 
may  Mi  at  last;  and  as  the  Spanish  proverb 
noteth  well,  '•  The  cord  breaketh  at  the  last  by 
the  weakest  pull.*' 

The  causes  and  motions  of  seditions  are  innova- 
tion in  religion,  taxes,  alteration  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms, breaking  of  privileges,  general  oppression, 
advancement  of  unWorthy  persons,  strangers, 
dearths,  disbanded  soldiers,  factions  grown  des- 
perate ;  and  whatsoever  in  oflfending  people  join- 
ath  and  knitteth  them  in  a  common  cause. 

For  the  remedies,  there  may  be  some  general 
preservativee,  whereof  we  will  speak :  as  for  the 
just  cure  it  must  answer  to  the  particular  disease ; 
*      and  so  be  left  to  eounsel  rather  than  rule. 

The  first  remedy,  or  prevention,  is  to  remove,  by 

all  means  possible,  that  material  cause  of  sedition 

r-    whereof  we  speak,  whieh  is,  want  and  poverty  in 

the  estate;  to  whidi  porpofle  senreth  the  opening 


and  well-balancing  of  trade;  the  cherishing  of 
manufiictures ;  the  banishing  of  idleness ;  the  re- 
pressing of  waste  and  excess,  by  sumptuary  laws  { 
the  improvement  and  husbanding  of  the  soil ;  tha 
regulating  of  prices  of  things  vendible ;  the  mo- 
derating of  taxes  and  tributes,  and  the  like.  Gene- 
rally, it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  the  population  of  a 
kingdom  (especially  if  it  be  not  mown  down  by 
wars)  do  not  exceed  the  stock  of  the  kingdom  which 
should  maintain  them :  neither  is  the  population  to 
be  reckoned  only  by  number ;  for  a  smaller  num- 
ber that  spend  more  and  earn  less,  do  wear  out  an 
estate  sooner  than  a  greater  nimiber  that  live  lower 
and  gather  more ;  therefore  the  multiplying  of  no- 
bility,* and  other  degrees  of  quality,  in  an  over 
proportion  to  the  common  people,  doth  speedily 
bring  a  state  to  necessity ;  and  so  doth  likewise 
an  overgrown  clergy,  for  they  bring  nothing  to 
the  stock ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  more  are 
bred  scholars  than  preferments  can  take  off. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  forasmuch 
as  the  increase  of  any  estate  must  be  upon  tha 
foreigner,  (for  whatsoever  is  somewhere  gotten,  is 
somewhere  lost,)  there  be  but  three  things  which 
one  nation  selleth  unto  another ;  the  conmiodity, 
as  nature  yieldeth  it ;  the  manufacture ;  and  tha 
victure,  or  carriage ;  so  that  if  these  three  wheda 
go,  wealth  will  flow  as  in  a  spring  tide.  And  it 
Cometh  many  times  to  pass,  that  ^^materiam  supera- 
bit  opus,'*  that  the  work  and  carriage  is  more  worth 
than  the  material,  and  enricheth  a  state  more ;  as  is 
notably  seen  in  the  Low  Countrymen,  who  hava 
the  best  mines  above  ground  in  the  world. 

Above  all  things,  good  policy  is  to  be  used, 
that  the  treasure  and  monies  in  a  state  be  not 
gathered  into  few  hands ;  for,  otherwise,  a  stata 
may  have  a  great  stock,  and  yet  starve:  and 
money  is  like  muck,  not  good  except  it  ba 
spread.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  sum>re8sing,  or, 
at  the  least,  keeping  a  strait  hand  upon  the  devour- 
ing trades  of  usury,  engrossing,  great  pasturagea, 
and  the  like. 

For  removing  discontentments,  or  at  least  tha 
danger  of  them,  there  is  in  every  state  (as  wa 
know)  two  portions  of  subjects,  the  nobles  and 
the  commonality.  When  one  of  these  is  discon- 
tent, the  danger  is  not  great;  for  common  people 
are  of  slow  motion,  if  they  be  not  excited  by  tha 
grreater  sort;  and  the  greater  sort  are  of  small 
strength,  except  the  multitude  be  apt  and  ready 
to  move  of  themselves :  then  is  the  danger,  when 
the  greater  sort  do  but  wait  for  the  troubling  of  tha 
waters  amongst  the  meaner,  that  then  they  may 
declare  themselves.  The  poets  feign  that  the  rest 
of  the  gods  would  have  bound  Jupiter,  which  ha 
hearing  of,  by  the  counsel  of  Pallas,  sent  for  Bri- 
areus,  with  his  hundred  hands,  to  come  in  to  hla 
aid :  an  emblem,  no  doubt,  to  show  how  safe  it  ia 
for  monarchs  to  make  sure  of  the  good  will  of 
common  people. 

•  B—  woU  B,  at  the  CBdof  tlM  Emsjs. 
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To  give  Mdoei^ta  Ub«!rty  far  griefn  and  dtscon^ 
tentments  to  evaporate  (ao  it  be  without  too  great 
insole ncy  or  bravery)  is  a  safe  way  :  for  he  that 
tumeth  the  humoari  back,  and  m*>iketh  the  wound 
bleeii  inwardSfendangereth  malign  ulcere  and  per^ 
meiou3  impoBthumations* 

Thi!  part  of  EpimetbeuB  might  well  become 
Prometlieuat  ^^  *be  <mse  of  discontentments,  for 
there  is  not  a  better  provision  against  theni«  Epi- 
metheus,  when  grief*  and  evils  flew  abroad,  at 
Iftst  abut  the  lid,  and  kept  hope  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  Certainly,  the  politic  and  arii/icial 
noumhin^  and  entertaining  of  hopes,  and  cany- 
ing  men  from  hopes  to  hopes,  is  one  of  the  best 
antidotos  against  the  poison  of  diseontentments ; 
and  il  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government  and 
proceeding,  when  it  can  hold  men's  hearts  by 
bopeSf  when  tl  cannot  by  satisfaction  ;  and  when 
It  can  handle  tbinga  m  such  manner  as  no  evil 
shall  apperir  so  peremptory  but  that  it  bath  some 
outlet  of  hope :  which  is  the  less  hard  to  do  r  be- 
cause both  particular  persons  and  factions  are  apt 
enough  to  flatter  themselves,  or  at  least  to  brave 
tliat,  they  believe  not. 

Also  the  foresight  and  prevention,  that  there  be 
no  likely  or  fit  head  wherounto  discontented  per* 
sons  may  resort,  and  under  whom  they  may  join, 
is  a  known,  but  an  excellent  point  of  caution.  I 
understand  a  fit  head  lo  be  one  that  hath  greatnessi 
and  leputalion,  that  hath  confidence  with  the  dis- 
contented parly,  and  upon  whom  they  turn  their 
eyes,  and  that  is  thought  discontented  in  his  own 
particular  :  which  kind  of  persons  are  either  lo  he 
won  and  reconciled  to  the  state,  and  that  in  a  fast 
and  true  manner »  or  to  be  fronted  with  some  other  of 
tlie  tame  party  that  may  oppose  ibein,  and  so  divide 
tilt  rep  utatlon«  Generally  the  dividing  and  breaks 
ing  of  all  factions  and  combinations  that  are  adverse 
to  the  state,  and  setting  tliem  at  distance,  or,  at 
least,  distrust  among  themselves,  is  not  one  of  the 
worst  remedied ;  for  it  is  a  desperate  case,  if  those 
that  hold  with  the  proceeding  of  the  state  be  full 
of  diftcord  and  faction,  and  those  that  are  against 
it  be  entire  and  united^ 

I  have  noted,  that  some  witty  and  sharp 
■ytechta,  which  have  fallffn  from  princeSf  have 
given  lire  to  seditions*  C«sar  did  himself  infi- 
nite hurt  in  that  speech,  **  Sylla  nesclvil  Itteras, 
non  potuil  die  tare ;''  for  it  did  utterly  cut  off  that 
hope  which  men  had  entertained,  that  be  would 
one  dme  or  otiier  give  over  bis  diclalorshlp*  Gal* 
ha  undid  himself  by  tliat  speech,  •*  legi  a  te  mili- 
teni,  non  emi  ;**  for  it  put  the  soldiers  out  of  hope 
of  the  Vio native*  Probus,  likewise,  by  that  speech, 
**  si  vixero  non  opus  efit  amplius  Romano  imperio 
mililibus  ;"  a  speech  of  great  despair  for  the  «ol- 
diers,  and  many  the  like.  Surely  princes  had 
need  in  tender  matters  and  ticklish  times,  to  he- 
Hare  w^hat  tbey  say,  especially  in  these  short 
thes,  which  fiy  abroad  like  dart^,  and  are 
ht  lo  be  shot  out  of  their  secret  intentions ; 


for  as  for  large  discoutses,  they  am  flat  things,  ajid 
not  so  much  noted. 

Lastly.,  let  princes,  against  all  events,  not  he 
without  some  great  person,  one  or  rather  more,  of 
military  valour,  near  unto  them,  for  the  repressing 
of  seditions  in  their  beginnings  ;  for  without  that, 
there  useth  to  be  more  trepidation  In  court  npon 
the  first  breaking  out  of  troubles,  than  were  fit  | 
and  the  state  runneth  the  danger  of  that  which  Ta» 
citus  saith,  ^*  atque  is  habitus  animontm  fuit,  ut 
pessimum  facinus  auderent  pauci,  pi u res  vellent* 
omnes  paterentur :"  hut  let  such  military  peraons 
he  assured,  and  well  reputed  of,  rather  than  fai> 
tioua  and  popular;  holding  also  good  correspond- 
ence with  the  ottjer  great  men  in  the  state,  or  else 
the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

XTL,    OF   ATHEISM, 

I  HAD  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind  ;  and,  therefore, 
God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism, 
hecau  sc  his  ord  1  nary  works  co  n  vi  nee  it.  1 1  it  true, 
that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to 
atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  hringeth  men's 
minds  about  to  religion  ;*  for  while  the  mind  of  man 
looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  some^ 
times  refit  in  them,  and  go  no  further ;  but  when 
it  heboldetb  the  chain  of  them  confedemte,  and 
linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  providence 
and  Deity  ;  nay,  even  that  school  which  is  mosft 
accused  of  atheism  doth  most  demonstrate  reli- 
gion ;  that  is  the  school  of  LeQctppus,and  D^nc^ 
critus,  and  Epicnrus  r  for  it  is  n  tliousand  timet 
more  credible  that  fonr  mutable  elements,  and  one 
immutable  fiftli  essence,  duly  and  eternally  placed, 
need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of  infinite  small 
portions,  or  seeds  unplaced,  should  have  proiluced 
this  order  and  beauty  without  a  divine  marshal. 
The  Scripture  saith,  **  The  fool  hath  said  in  hie 
heart,  tijere  is  no  God ;"  it  is  not  said,  **  The  fool 
hath  thought  in  his  he?u1 ;"  so  as  he  rather  saith  it 
by  rote  to  himself,  as  thai  he  would  huve,  than 
that  he  can  thorongldy  believe  it,  or  be  persuaded 
of  it ;  for  none  deny  there  is  a  God«  hut  those  for 
whom  it  maketh  that  there  were  no  God,  It  ap- 
peareth  in  nothing  more,  that  atheism  is  rather  in 
the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this,  thai 
atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  Uiat  ttieir  opinion, 
as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  themselves,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  sLrengthened  by  tlie  consent 
of  others  :  nay  moTft,  you  shall  have  atheists  strive 
to  get  disciples,  as  it  t'areth  with  other  seels  ;  andf 
which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall  have  of  them  that 
will  suffer  for  atheism,  and  not  recant ;  whereaSf 
if  they  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  such  things 
as  God,  why  should  they  trouble  themselves  T 
Epicurus  is  charged,  that  ha  dtd  but  dissemble  fm 
his  credit's  smko,  when  be  ^rmed  tUer« 
*B*«iiot«1tattNMid«filM  EHsyt. 
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were  blessed  natures,  but  such  as  enjoyed  them- 
seWes  without  hayingr  respect  to  the  goremment 
of  the  world ;  wherein  they  say  he  did  temporize, 
though  in  secret  he  thought  there  was  no  God : 
but  certainly  he  is  traduced,  for  his  words  are 
noble  and  dirine :  *«  Non  Deos  Tulgi  negare  pro- 
fanum ;  sed  v^ulgi  opiniones  Diis  applicare  profa- 
nunu*'  I'lato  could  hare  said  no  more ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  the  confidence  to  deny  the  adminis- 
tration he  had  not  the  power  to  deny  the  nature. 
The  Indians  of  the  west  hare  names  for  their  par- 
ticular gods  though  they  have  no  name  for  God : 
as  ff  the  heathens  should  hare  had  the  names  Jupi- 
ter, Apollo,  Mara,  &c.  but  not  the  word  Deus. 
which  shows  that  even  those  barbarous  people 
hav^e  the  notion,  though  they  haye  not  the  latitude 
and  extent  of  it :  so  that  against  atheists  the  very 
savages  take  part  with  the  very  subtlest  philoso- 
phera.  The  contemplative  atheist  is  rare,  a  Dia- 
goras,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian  perhaps,  and  some  othera ; 
and  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than  they  are ;  for 
that  all  that  impugn  a  received  religrion,  or  super 
stition,  are,  by  the  adverae  part,  branded  with  the 
name  of  atheists ;  but  the  great  atheists  indeed 
are  hypocrites,  which  are  ever  handling  holy 
things,  but  without  feeling ;  so  as  they  must  needs 
be  cauterized  in  the  end.  The  causes  of  athe- 
ism are,  divisions  in  religion,  if  they  be  many 
for  any  one  main  di  vision  addeth  zeal  to  both  sides, 
but  many  divisions  introduce  atheism :  another  is, 
scandal  of  priests,  when  it  is  come  to  that  which 
St.  Bernard  saith,  *<  non  est  jam  dicere,  ut  popu- 
lus,  sic  sacerdos ;  quia  nee  sic  populus,  ut  sacer- 
dos  ;*'  a  third  is,  custom  of  profane  scoffing  in 
&oly  mattere,  which  doth  by  little  and  little  deface 
die  reverence  of  religion;  and,  lastly,  learned 
dmes,  specially  with  peace  and  prosperity;  for 
troubles  and  advereities  do  more  bow  men's  minds 
to  religion.  They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  man's 
nobility ;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beast 
by  his  body ;  and,  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his 
spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature.  It  de- 
stroys likewise  magnanimity,  and  the  raising  of 
human  nature ;  for  take  an  example  of  a  dog, 
and  mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  he  will 
put  on  when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a 
man,  who  to  him  is  instead  of  a  God,  or  '<  melior 
natura;"  which  courage  is  manifestly  such  as 
that  creature,  without  that  confidence  of  a  better 
nature  than  his  own,  could  never  attain.  So  man, 
when  he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  divine 
protection  and  favour,  gathereth  a  force  and  faith, 
which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not  obtain ; 
therefore,  as  atheism  is  in  all  respects  hateful,  so 
in  this,  that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of  the 
means  to  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty.  As  it 
is  in  particular  pereons,  so  it  is  in  nations ;  never 
was  there  such  a  state  for  magnanimity  as  Rome ; 
of  this  state  hear  what  Cieero  saith,  ••  Quam  volu- 
mns,  licet,  Patres  consciipti,  nos  amemus,  tamen 
nee  numero  Hlspanoty  oed  lobore  Galkw,  nee  eal< 
Vol.  L— 4 


liditate  Pcenos,  nee  artibus  Grscos,  neo  deniqua 
hoc  ipso  hujus,  gentis  et  terre  doraestico  nativoqua 
sensu  Italos  ipsos  et  Latinos;  sed  pietate,  aa 
religione,  atque  hac  una  sapientia,  quod  Deorum 
immortalium  numine  omnia  regi,  gubemariqua 
perepeximua  omnes,  gentes  nationesque  supeift- 
vimus." 

XVII.    OF  SUPERSTITION. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all 
than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  Lim ;  for 
the  one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely ;  and 
certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity. 
Plataroh  saith  well  to  that  purpose :  «« Surely,'* 
saith  he,  «« I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  should 
say  there  was  no  such  man  at  all  as  Plutareh,  than 
that  they  should  say  that  there  was  one  Plutareh, 
that  would  eat  his  children  as  soon  as  they  weia 
born :"  as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn :  and,  astha 
contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  so  the  danger 
is  greater  towards  men.  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to 
sense,  to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to 
reputation :  all  which  maybe  guides  to  an  outward 
moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not ;  but  super- 
stition dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolnta 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men :  therefore  atheism 
did  never  perturb  states ;  for  it  makes  men  wary 
of  themselves,  as  looking  no  further,  and  we  saa 
the  times  inclined  to  atheism  (as  the  time  of  Aih 
gustus  Csesar)  were  civil  times :  but  superetitioii 
hath  been  the  confusion  of  many  states,  and  bring- 
eth  in  a  new  ««primum  mobile,"  thatravisheth  M 
the  spheres  of  government.  The  master  of  super- 
stition is  the  people,  and  in  all  superetition  wisa 
men  follow  fools ;  and  arguments  are  fitted  to  prac- 
tice, in  a  reversed  order.  It  was  grravely  said,  by 
some  of  the  prelates  in  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  bare  great  sway,  that 
the  schoolmen  were  like  astronomera,  which  did 
feigrn  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of 
orbs  to  save  phenomena,  though  they  knew  there 
were  no  such  tilings ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that 
the  schoolmen  had  framed  a  number  of  subtle  and 
intricate  axioms  and  theorems,  to  save  the  practica 
of  the  church.  The  causes  of  superetition  arSy 
pleasing  and  sensual  rites  and  ceremonies ;  exceaa 
of  outward  and  pharisaical  holiness ;  over  great 
reverence  of  traditions,  which  cannot  but  load  tha 
church ;  the  stratagems  of  prelates  for  their  own 
ambition  and  lucre ;  the  favouring  too  much  of 
good  intentions,  which  openeth  the  gate  to  conceits 
and  novelties ;  the  taking  an  aim  at  divine  mattere 
by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of 
imaginations;  and,  lastly,  barbarous  times,  en* 
pecially  Joined  with  calamities  and  disasters. 
Superetition,  without  a  veil,  is  a  deformed  thing  i 
for  as  it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  lika 
a  man,  so  the  similitude  of  superstition  to  religion 
makes  it  the  more  deformed :  and,  as  wholesoma 
meat  cormpteth  to  little  worms,  so  good  fmrms  ani 
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orders  romipt  into  a  number  of  petty  obi^rvuacei*. 
Thuro  in  a  superstUion  in  avoiding  superstition^ 
when  men  lb  ink  to  do  best  tf  they  go  furihesi 
from  tbe  auperslilion  formerly  received  ;  there- 
fore care  would  be  had  that  (as  it  fareib  in  ill 
purgiugs)  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the 
bad*  which  coounonly  ii  done  when  the  people  is 
the  leformer^ 

XVin.    OF  TRAVEL. 

Tr4TEL,  in  the  younger  aortr  is  a  part  of  edueu- 
tion ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  exiierieoct?.  He  thai 
traveUetb  into  a  country,  hefore  he  hath  some  en- 
trance into  the  ]angnag@f  goeth  to  school,  and  net 
to  travel.  That  young  men  travel  under  some 
tutorj  or  gmve  servant^  I  allow  well ;  so  that  he  be 
such  a  one  thai  halh  the  language,  and  haih  been 
in  the  country  before  ;  whereby  he  may  be  able  to 
tell  them  w^hat  things  are  worthy  to  be  seei)  in  the 
country  where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they 
are  to  seek,  what  exercises  or  discipline  the  place 
yieldeth  ;  for  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and 
look  abroad  little*  It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  in 
sea  voyageSf  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
sky  and  sea,  men  should  make  diaries  ;  but  in  land 
travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the 
most  part  they  omit  it ;  as  if  chance  were  htter  to 
be  registered  than  observation  ;  let  diaries,  tiiere- 
fore,  he  brought  in  use.  The  things  to  be  seen 
and  observed  are,  the  courls  of  princes,  especially 
when  they  jpve  audience  to  ambassadors;  the 
courts  of  justice^  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes  ; 
and  so  of  consistories  ecclesiastic ;  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments  which  are 
therein  extant ;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities 
and  towns  ;  and  bo  the  havens  and  harbours,  anti- 
quities and  ruins,  libraries,  coll egeS|  disputatious, 
and  lectures,  where  any  are ;  shipping  and  navies  ; 
houses  and  gardens  of  state  and  pleasure,  near 
great  cities  i  armories,  arsenal?,  mngai^ines,  ex- 
changes, hurses,  warehouses,  exercises  of  borsc' 
manship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the 
^ike  :  comedies,  such  wbereunto  the  better  sort  of 
persons  do  resort ;  treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes; 
i;abineta  and  rarities;  and,  to  conclude,  whatso- 
ever is  memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go  i 
ftftsr  all  which  the  tutors  or  servants  oiij^^ht  lo  make 
diligent  inquiry.  As  fur  triumphs,  masks,  feasts, 
weddings,  funerals,  capital  executions,  and  such 
shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mijtd  of  them  : 
yet  are  they  not  to  be  neglected.  If  you  will  have 
a  young  man  to  put  hia  travel  into  a  little  room,  and 
in  short  time  to  gather  much « this  you  mui^t  do ;  first, 
M  wm  said,  he  must  have  some  entrance  into  the 
lanifiiBge  before  he  goeth ;  then  he  must  have  such 
a  servsnt,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was 
likewise  said :  let  him  carry  with  him  also  some 
d  or  book,  describing  the  country  where  be 
lalleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  inquiry ; 

'  ^Di  keep  also  a  diary ;  let  hiia  not  stay  long  ia 


on&  city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  place  descrv* 
ethf  butnot  longi  nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  on6 
city  or  town,  let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one 
end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great 
adamant  of  acquaintance ;  let  him  sequester  him- 
self from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet 
in  such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of 
the  nation  where  he  travelleth  :  let  bim,  upon  his 
removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recom- 
mendation to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in 
the  place  whither  he  removeth,  that  he  may  uta 
his  favour  in  those  things  he  desireth  to  see  or 
know  ;  thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with  much 
profit.  As  for  the  acquain^nee  which  is  to  bo 
sought  in  tmvelf  that  which  is  the  most  of  al)  pro- 
fitable, is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries  and 
employed  men  of  ambassadors  i  for  so  in  traveUiti^ 
in  one  country  he  shall  suck  tlie  experience  of 
many  :  let  hint  also  see  and  visit  eminent  persons 
in  all  kinds,  whicti  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with 
tiie  fame  ;  For  quarrels,  they  are  with  care  and  dis^ 
cretion  to  be  avoided  ;  they  are  commonly  for  mis-* 
tresses,  healths,  place,  and  words ;  and  let  a  man 
beware  how  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and 
quarrelsome  persons,  for  they  will  engage  him  into 
their  own  quarrels.  When  a  traveller  returneth 
home,  let  him  not  leave  the  country  where  he  hath 
travelled  altogether  behind  him ;  but  maintain  a 
correspondence  by  letters  with  those  of  hia  ac» 
quaintance  which  are  most  worth  ;  and  let  his 
travel  appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than  tn  his 
apparel  or  gesture;  and  in  his  discourse  let  lit m  bs 
ratlier  advised  in  bis  answers,  than  forward  to  tell 
stories  :  and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change 
his  country  manners  for  iliosc  of  foreign  parts;  but 
only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  he  hath  learned 
abroad  into  the  customs  of  bis  own  country* 

XIX.    OF  EMPIRE. 

It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind  lo  have  few 
things  to  desire,  and  many  things  to  fear;  and  yet 
that  commonly  is  the  case  of  kings,  who  being  at 
the  highest,  want  matter  of  desire,  which  make« 
their  minds  more  languishing  ;  and  have  many  re* 
presentations  of  perils  and  shadows,  which  makes 
their  minds  the  less  clear  i  and  this  is  one  reasoa 
also  of  that  effect  which  the  Scripture  speaketh  of, 
**  That  the  king^s  heart  is  inscrutable ;"  for  mul- 
titude of  jealousies^  and  lack  of  some  predominant 
desire,  tliat  should  marshal  and  put  in  order  all  the 
rest,  rnakelli  any  man^s  heart  hard  to  iind  or  sound* 
Hence  it  comes  likewise,  that  princes  many  times 
make  themselves  desires,  and  set  their  hearts  upon 
toys;  sometimes  upon  a  building;  sometimes 
upon  erecting  of  an  order  ;  sometimes  upon  th« 
advancing  of  a  person ;  sometimes  upon  obtain^ 
ing  excellence  in  some  art,  or  feat  of  the  hand ;  as 
Nero  for  pla^^ing  on  the  harp  ;  Domitian  for  cer- 
tainty of  Uie  band  with  tlio  arrow ;  Com  modus  lot 
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playing  at  fence;  Caracalla  for  driving  chariots, 
and  the  lilce.  This  seemeth  incredible  anto  those 
that  know  not  the  principle,  that  the  mind  of  man 
is  more  cheered  and  refreshed  by  profiting  in  small 
things  than  by  standing  at  a  stay  in  great.  We 
see  also  that  kings  that  have  been  fortunate  con- 
querors in  their  first  years,  it  being  not  possible 
for  them  to  go  forward  infinitely,  but  that  they 
must  have  some  check  or  arrest  in  their  fortunes, 
turn  in  their  latter  years  to  be  superstitious  and 
melancholy ;  as  did  Alexander  the  Great,  Diocle- 
sian,  and  in  our  memory  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
ethers :  for  he  that  is  used  to  go  forward,  and 
findeth  a  stop,  falleth  out  of  his  own  favour,  and 
is  not  the  thing  he  was. 

To  speak  now  of  the  true  temper  of  empire,  it 
is  a  thing  rare  and  hard  to  keep ;  for  both  temper 
and  distemper  consists  of  contraries :  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  mingle  contraries,  another  to  interchange 
them.  The  answer  of  Apollonius  to  Vespasian 
is  full  of  excellent  instruction.  Vespasian  asked 
him,  what  was  Nero's  overthrow  ?  he  answered, 
Nero  could  touch  and  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in 
government  sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins 
too  high,  sometimes  to  let  them  down  too  low ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  destroyeth  authority 
so  much  as  the  unequal  and  untimely  interchange 
of  power  pressed  too  far,  and  relaxed  too  much. 

This  is  true,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  these  latter 
times  in  princes'  aflfairs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries, 
and  shifUngs  of  dangers  and  mischiefs,  when  they 
are  near,  than  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep 
them  aloof:  but  this  is  but  to  try  masteries  with 
fortune;  and  let  men  beware  how  they  neglect 
and  suffer  matter  of  trouble  to  be  prepared ;  for  no 
man  can  forbid  the  spark,  nor  tell  whence  it  may 
come.  The  difiiculties  in  princes'  business  are 
many  and  great ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  often 
in  their  own  mind ;  for  it  is  common  with  princes 
(saith  Tacitus)  to  will  contradictories;  ««Sunt 
plerumque  regum  voluntates  vehementes,  et  inter 
se  contrariflB ;"  for  it  is  the  solecism  of  power  to 
think  to  command  the  end,  and  yet  not  to  endure 
the  mean.  / ' 

Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbonrs,  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  prelates  or  clergy,  their 
nobles,  their  second  nobles  or  gentlemen,  their 
merchants,  their  commons,  and  their  men  of  war; 
and  from  all  these  arise  dangers,  if  care  and  cir- 
cumspection be  not  used. ' 

First,  for  their  neighbours,  there  can  no  general 
rule  be  given,  (the  occasions  are  so  variable,)  save 
one  which  ever  holdeth ;  which  is,  that  princes 
do  keep  due  sentinel,  that  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours do  overgrow  so  (by  increase  of  territory,  by 
embracing  of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like) 
as  they  become  more  able  to  annoy  them  than 
they  were;  and  this  is  generally  the  work  of 
standing  counsels  to  foresee  and  to  hinder  it. 
During  that  triumvirate  of  kings.  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  of  England,  Frauds  the  First,  king  of 


France,  and  Charles  the  Fifth  emperor,  there  was 
such  a  watch  kept  that  none  of  the  three  could 
win  a  palm  of  ground,  but  the  other  two  would 
straightways  balance  it,  either  by  confederation^ 
or,  if  need  were,  by  a  war;  and  would  not  in  any 
wise  take  up  peace  at  interest:  and  the  like 
was  done  by  tiiat  league  (which  Guicciardini 
saith  was  the  security  of  Italy)  made  betweea 
Ferdinando,  king  of  Naples,  Lorenzius  Medicis, 
and  Ludovicus  Sforsa,  potentates,  the  one  of  Flo- 
rence, the  other  of  Milan.  Neither  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  schoolmen  to  be  received,  that  a 
war  cannot  justly  be  made,  but  upon  a  precedent 
injury  or  provocation;  for  there  is  no  question, 
but  a  just  fear  of  an  imminent  danger  though 
there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful  cause  of  a 
war. 

For  their  wives,  there  are  cruel  examples  of 
them.  Livia  is  infamed  for  the  poisoning  of  her 
husband ;  Roxalana,  Solyman's  wife,  was  the  de- 
struction of  that  renowned  prince.  Sultan  Musta- 
pha,  and  otherwise  troubled  his  house  and  succes- 
sion ;  Edward  the  Second  of  England's  queen  had 
the  principal  hand  in  the  deposing  and  murder  of 
her  husband.  This  kind  of  danger  is  then  to  be 
feared  chiefly  when  the  wives  have  plots  foi  the 
raising  of  their  own  children,  or  else  that  they  be 
advoutresses. 

For  their  children,  the  tragedies  likewise  of 
dangers  from  them  have  been  many;  and  gene- 
rally the  entering  of  fathers  into  suspicion  of 
their  children  hath  been  ever  unfortunate.  The 
destruction  of  Mustapha  (tliat  we  named  before) 
was  so  fatal  to  Solyman's  line,  as  the  succession 
of  the  Turks  from  Solyman  until  this  day  is  sus- 
pected to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood;  for 
that  Selymus  the  Second  was  thought  to  be  sup- 
positious. The  destruction  of  Crispus,  a  young 
prince  of  rare  towardness,  by  Constantinus  the 
Great,  his  father,  was  in  like  manner  fiaital  lo  his 
house,  for  both  Constantinus  and  Constance,  his 
son,  died  violent  deaths;  and  Constantius,  his 
other  son,  did  little  better,  who  died  indeed  of 
sickness,  but  after  that  Julianus  had  taken  arms 
against  him.  The  destruction  of  Demetrius,  son 
to  Philip  the  Second  of  Macedon,  turned  upon  the 
father,  who  died  of  repentance :  and  many  like 
examples  there  are,  but  few  or  none  where  the 
fathers  had  good  by  such  distrust,  except  it  were 
where  the  sons  were  up  in  open  arms  against 
them ;  as  was  Selymus  the  First  against  Bajazet, 
and  the  three  sons  of  Henry  the  Second  king  of 
Ene^land. 

For  their  prelates,  when  they  are  proud  and 
great,  there  is  also  danger  from  them;  as  it  was 
in  the  times  of  Anselmus  and  Thomas  Becket, 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  who  with  their  crosiers 
did  almost  try  it  with  the  king's  sword ;  and  yet 
they  had  to  deal  with  stout  and  haughty  kings, 
William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  and  Henry  tlie 
Second.    The  danger  is  not  irom  unat  state,  Iml 
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where  it  hath  a  ilependanee  of  foreign  auihoiity ; 
01  where  the  churchmen  come  id  and  are  elected, 
not  by  the  eoliation  of  the  Idngt  or  particular  par 
trona,  but  by  the  people. 

For  their  nob  lea  to  keep  them  at  a  distanc«  it  is 
not  amiaa ;  but  to  depress  them  may  make  a  king 
more  absolute,  but  less  safe,  and  less  able  to  per- 
form any  tiling  that  he  desires,  I  hare  noted  it 
in  my  History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  Eng- 
land, who  depressed  his  nobility^  whereupon  it 
came  to  pass  that  his  times  were  full  of  dilRculties 
and  troubles ;  for  the  nobility,  though  they  con- 
tinued loyal  unto  him,  yet  did  they  not  co-operate 
with  bim  in  his  business ;  so  that  in  effect  he  was 
fain  to  do  ail  things  himself. 

For  their  second  nobles,  there  is  not  much  dan- 
ger from  them,  being  a  body  dispersed :  they  may 
sometimes  discourse  htgh^  but  that  doth  little 
hurt;  besides,  they  are  a  oounterpoise  to  the 
kigher  nobility,  that  they  grow  not  too  potent; 
md,  lastly,  being  the  most  immediate  in  authorily 
with  the  common  people^  they  do  best  temper 
popular  eom  motions. 

For  their  merchants,  they  at©  **vena  porta;" 
aod  if  they  flourish  not,  a  kingdom  may  have 
good  UmbS|  but  will  have  empty  veins,  and  nou- 
rish little-  Taxes  and  imposts  wpon  them  do  sel* 
dom  good  to  the  king^s  revenue,  for  that  which  he 
wins  in  the  hundred,  ho  loaeth  in  the  shire;  Ihe 
particular  rates  being  increased,  but  the  total  bulk 
of  trading  rather  decreased* 

For  their  commoiis,  tliere  is  little  danger  from 
them,  except  ii  be  where  they  have  great  and  po- 
tent heads ;  or  where  you  meddle  with  the  point 
of  reli^on,  or  their  customs,  or  means  of  life* 

For  their  men  of  war,  it  is  a  dangerous  state 
where  they  live  and  remain  in  a  body,  and  are 
used  to  donatives,  whereof  we  tee  examples  in 
janizaries  and  pretorian  bands  of  Home ;  but 
trainings  of  men,  and  arming  them  in  several 
places,  and  under  several  commanders,  and  with- 
out donatives,  are  things  of  defence  and  no 
danger. 

Princes  ate  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which 
^uee  good  or  evil  times;  and  which  hare  much 
tsneiation,  but  no  rest*  All  precepts  concerning 
king9  are  in  eBTect  comprehended  in  those  two  re^ 
membra  nee  s,  *»rnemento  quod  es  homo,'*  and 
**  memento  quod  es  Deus,  or  vice  Dei  |'*  the  one 
bridleth  their  power,  and  the  other  their  will* 

XX*    OF  COUNSEL, 

Tni  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  the 
It tktt  of  giving  counsel;  for  in  other  confidences 
man  commit  the  parts  of  life,  their  lands,  their 
good^*  their  children^  their  credit,  some  particular 
afla&r;  hut  to  such  as  they  make  their  con nsellors 
Uvey  commit  the  whole ;  by  how  much  the  more 
ibey  are  obliged  to  all  faith  and  integrity.    The 

aenl  prineet  need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to 


their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency, 
to  rely  upon  counsel.  God  himself  is  not  w  ithoui, 
but  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great  names  of  hia 
blessed  Son,  "  The  Counsellor."  Solomon  hath 
pronounced  that,  *^  in  counsel  is  stability.'*  Things 
will  have  their  first  or  second  agitation :  if  they  ha 
not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel,  ihey 
wiU  be  loesed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune;  and  bo 
full  of  inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  the 
reeling  of  a  drunken  man#  Solomon^s  son  found 
the  force  of  counsel,  as  his  father  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  it :  for  the  beloved  kingdom  of  God  was 
first  rent  and  broken  by  ill  counsel ;  upon  which 
counsel  there  are  set  for  cur  instruction  the  two 
marks  whereby  bad  counsel  is  for  ever  best  dis- 
cerned, that  it  was  young  counsel  for  the  per* 
sons,  and  violent  counsel  for  the  matter^ 

The  ancient  times  do  set  forth  in  hgure  both 
the  incorporation  and  inseparable  conjunt*tion  of 
counsel  with  kings,  and  the  wise  and  politic  use 
of  counsel  by  kings:  the  one,  in  that  they  say 
Jupiter  did  marry  Metis,  which  signifieth  counsel ; 
whereby  they  intend  that  sovereignty  is  married 
to  counsel ;  the  other  in  that  which  foUoweth, 
which  was  thus  :  they  say  after  Jupiter  was  mar- 
ried to  Metis,  she  conceived  by  him  and  was  ^^-ith 
child,  but  Jupiter  suffered  her  not  to  stay  till  ihe 
brought  forth,  but  eat  her  up ;  whereby  he  became 
himS'Hlf  with  child,  and  was  delivered  of  Pallas 
Armed,  out  of  his  bead*  Which  monstrous  fable 
containeth  a  secret  of  empire,  how  kings  are  to 
make  use  of  their  counctl  of  state:  that  first,  they 
ought  to  refer  matters  unto  them,  winch  is  tha 
first  begetting  or  impregnation;  but  when  they 
are  elaborate,  moulded,  and  shaped  in  the  womb 
of  their  council,  and  grow  ripe  and  ready  to  bo 
brought  forth,  that  then  they  suffer  not  their  coun- 
cil to  go  through  with  the  resolution  and  direxrdon, 
as  if  it  depended  on  them ;  hut  take  the  matter 
back  into  their  own  hands,  and  make  it  appear  to 
the  world,  that  the  decrees  and  final  diri^etions 
(which,  because  they  come  forth  with  prudence 
and  power,  are  resembled  to  Pa j las  Armed)  pro* 
ceeded  froriA^em selves ;  and  not  only  from  their 
authority,  but  (the  more  to  add  reputation  to 
tlieniselves)  from  their  head  and  device. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  incon^vcnienees  of 
counsel,  and  of  the  remedies.  The  inconveni- 
ences that  have  been  noted  in  calling  and  usin^ 
counsel,  are  three,  first^  the  revealing  of  affairs, 
whereby  they  become  less  secret;  secondly,  the 
weakening  of  the  authority  of  princes,  as  if  they 
were  less  of  themselves ;  thirdly,  the  danger  of 
being  unfaithfully  counselled,  and  more  for  the 
good  of  them  that  counsel,  than  of  htm  that  it 
counselled  ;  for  which  ineonveniences,  the  doc- 
trine of  Italy,  and  pmctice  of  France,  in  some 
kings'  times,  hath  introduced  cabinet  councils;  % 
remedy  worse  than  the  diseate* 

As  to  secrecy,  prinee«  are  not  bonnd  to  eommu-' 
nicale  all  mattera  tiith  all  contiBellors,  hut  may 
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cztraetand  select;  neidier  is  it  neoessarj,  tfast  he 
thtt  consulteth  what  he  should  do,  should  declare 
what  he  will  do:  hut  let  princes  heware  that  the 
ODsecretiDg  of  their  affairs  comes  not  from  them- 
selres :  and,  as  for  cabinet  cooncils,  it  may  be 
their  motto, «« planus  rimarum  som :"  one  futile 
person,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell,  will  do 
more  hurt  than  many,  that  know  it  their  duty  to 
conceal.  It  is  true  ^ere  be  some  affairs  which  re- 
quire extreme  secrecy,  which  will  hardly  go  be- 
yond one  ortwoperaons  besides  the  king:  neither 
are  those  counsels  unprospereus :  for,  besides  the 
secrecy,  they  commonly  go  on  constantly  in  one 
spirit  of  direction  without  distraction :  but  then 
it  must  be  a  prudent  king,  such  as  is  able  to  grind 
with  a  hand-mill ;  and  those  inward  counsellore 
had  need  also  be  wise  men,  and  especially  true  and 
trusty  to  the  king's  ends ;  as  it  was  with  King 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  who  in  his  great- 
est business  imparted  himself  to  none,  except  it 
were  to  Morton  and  Fox. 

For  weakening  of  authority  the  fable  showeth  the 
remedy :  nay  the  majesty  of  kings  is  rather  exalted 
than  diminished  when  they  are  in  the  chair  of  coun- 
cil: neither  was  there  ever  prince  bereayed  of 
his  dependancies  by  his  council,  except  where 
there  hath  been  either  an  over  greatness  in  one 
counsellor,  or  an  over  strict  combination  in  di- 
Teis,  which  are  things  soon  found  and  holpen. 

For  the  last  inconyenience,  that  men  will  coun- 
sel with  an  eye  to  themselyes ;  certainly,  ••  non  in- 
yenietfidem  super  terram,*'  is  meant  of  the  nature 
of  times,  and  not  of  all  particular  persons.  There 
be  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain 
and  direct,  not  crafty  and  involyed :  let  princes, 
above  all,  draw  to  themselves  such  natures.  Be- 
sides, counsellors  are  not  commonly  so  united,  but 
that  one  counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over  another; 
so  that  if  any  do  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private 
ends,  it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear :  but 
the  best  remedy  is,  if  princes  know  their  counsel- 
lors, as  well  as  their  counsellors  know  them : 

**  Pfincipli  Mt  TtatiM  maziiiia  norae  saM." 
And  on  the  other  side,  counsellors  should  not  be 
too  speculative  into  their  sovereign's  pereon.  The 
true  composition  of  a  counsellor  is,  rather  to  be 
skilful  in  their  master's  business  than  in  his  na- 
ture ;  for  then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not  to 
feed  his  humour.  It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes 
if  they  take  the  opinions  of  their  council  both  sepa- 
rately and  together ;  for  private  opinion  is  more 
free,  but  opinion  before  othere  is  more  reverend. 
In  private,  moA  are  more  bold  in  their  own  hu- 
mours, and  in  consort,  men  are  more  obnoxious  to 
othere'  humoura,  therefore  it  is  good  to  take  both ; 
and  of  the  inferior  sort  rather  in  private,  to  preserve 
fireedom  ;  of  the  greater,  rether  in  consort,  to  pre- 
serve respect.  It  is  in  vain  for  princes  to  take 
counsel  concerning  mattere,  if  they  take  no  coun- 
sel likewise  concerning  persons ;  for  all  mattere 
MO  as  deadimages ;  and  teli&of  the  eiecationof 


affaire  lestelh  in  the  good  choice  of  persons :  ntl 
ther  is  it  enough  to  consult  concerning  persons, 
M  secundum  genera,"  as  in  an  idea  or  mathemati- 
cal description,  what  the  kind  and  character  of 
the  person  should  be ;  for  the  greatest  eirora  aio 
committed,  and  the  most  judgment  is  shown,  in 
the  choice  of  individuals.  It  vras  truly  said, 
**  optimi  eonsiliarii  mortui :"  «» books  will  speak 
plain  when  counsellore  blanch;"  therefore  it  is 
good  to  be  conversant  in  them,  specially  the  books 
of  such  as  themselves  have  been  actore  upon  the 


The  councils  at  this  day  in  most  places  are  but 
familiar  meetings,  where  mattere  are  rether  talked 
on  than  debated ;  and  they  run  too  swift  to  the  or- 
der or  act  of  council.  It  were  better  that  in  causes 
of  weight  the  matter  were  propounded  one  day 
and  not  spoken  to  till  the  next  day ; «« in  nocte  con- 
silium :"  so  was  it  done  in  the  commission  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  a  greve 
and  orderly  assembly.  I  commend  set  days  for 
petitions ;  for  both  it  gives  the  suitore  more  cer- 
tainty for  their  attendance,  and  it  frees  the  meet^ 
ings  for  mattere  of  estate,  that  they  may  «*  hoe 
agere."  In  choice  of  committees  for  ripening  busi- 
ness for  the  council,  it  is  better  to  choose  indifferent 
pereons,  than  to  make  an  indifferency  by  putting 
in  those  that  are  strong  on  both  sides.  I  commend, 
also,  standing  commissions  ;  as  for  trade,  for  trea- 
sure, for  war,  for  suits,  for  some  provinces ;  for 
where  there  be  divera  particular  councils,  and  but 
one  council  of  estate,  (as  it  is  in  Spain,)  they  are, 
in  effect,  no  more  than  standing  commissions,  save 
that  they  have  greater  authority.  Let  such  as  are 
to  inform  councils  out  of  their  particular  profes- 
sions (as  lawyere,  seamen,  mintmen,  and  the  like) 
be  firet  heard  before  committees ;  and  then,  as  oc- 
casion serves,  before  the  council ;  and  let  them 
not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunitius  manner  ; 
for  that  is  to  clamour  councils,  not  to  inform  them. 
A  long  table  and  a  square  table,  or  seats  about  the 
walls,  seem  things  of  form,  but  are  things  of  suIh 
stance ;  for  at  a  long  table  a  few  at  the  upper  end 
in  effect  sway  all  the  business ;  but  in  the  other 
form  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellore'  opinions 
that  sit  lower.  A  king  when  he  presides  in  coun- 
cil let  him  beware  how  he  opens  his  own  inclinatioa 
too  much  in  that  which  he  propoundeth ;  for  else 
counsellore  will  but  take  the  wind  of  him,  and, 
instead  of  giving  free  counsel,  will  sing  him  a 
song  of  "  placebo." 

XXI.    OF  DELAYS. 

FoRTUKs  is  like  the  market,  where  many  timeflb 
if  you  can  stay  a  little,  the  prices  will  fall ;  and 
again,  it  is  sometimes  like  Sibylla's  offer,  which 
at  firet  offereth  the  commodity  at  full,  then  cod- 
sumeth  part  and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the  price  % 
for  occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verse)  tnmeUi 
a  bald  noddle  after  she  hath  presented  her  locks 
g2 
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Ln  fronts  und  no  hold  tnkei) ;  or,  at  leaHt,  tiirncth 
Iha  handle  of  the  bottle  first  to  be  recetvedt  and 
nfter  tli©  belly,  which  is  hard  to  clasp*  There  is 
Barely  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the  be" 
tunings  and  onsets  of  thin^*  Dangera  are  no 
more  li^ht,  if  ihey  once  seem  ligfht ;  and  more  dan- 
gers have  dectsived  men  than  forced  them  ;  nay,  it 
were  belwirto  meet  some  dangers  half  way,  though 
they  come  nothing  near,  than  to  keep  too  long  a 
watch  upon  their  approaches  ;  for  if  a  man  watch 
too  long  it  is  od  d  3  he  w  i  1 1  fal  1  asleep*  0  n  th  e  oth  er 
iide,  to  be  deceiTed  with  too  long  shadows,  (as 
somehmTebeea  when  the  moon  was  low  and  shone 
on  their  enemies*  bock,)  and  so  to  shoot  oS'  before 
the  time  I  or  to  teach  dangers  to  come  on  by  over 
early  buckling  towards  them,  is  another  extreme. 
The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  (as  we 
said)  must  ever  be  well  weighed  ;  and  generally  it 
is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  actions 
to  Argos  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends  to 
firiareus  with  his  hundred  hands  :  firs*  to  wateh, 
and  then  to  speed  ;  for  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which 
maketh  the  politic  man  go  invisible,  is  secrecy 
in  the  council,  and  celerity  in  the  execution ;  for 
w*hen  things  are  once  come  to  the  exec utj on,  there 
is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity  ;  like  the  mo- 
tion of  a  bull  ei  in  r  he  air,  which  flieth  ao  awifl  as 
it  outruns  the  eyo« 

XXlh    OF  CUNNING. 

We  lake  cunning  for  a  sinister,  or  crooked  wis- 
dom;  and  certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  cunning  man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in 
point  of  honesty,  but  i  n  point  of  ability.  There  be 
that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yel  cannot  play  weJl ; 
so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and 
factions,  that  are  othprwise  weak  men*  Again,  it 
is  one  thing  to  understand  persons,  and  another 
thing  to  understand  matters  ;  for  many  are  per- 
fect in  men^s  humours,  that  are  not  greatly  capa- 
ble of  the  real  part  of  business,  which  is  the  con- 
fititntion  of  one  that  hath  studied  men  more  than 
books.  Such  men  are  fitter  for  practice  than  for 
counsel,  and  they  are  good  but  in  their  own  alley  ; 
turn  them  to  new  men,  and  they  hnve  lost  their 
aim  ;  so  as  the  old  rule,  to  know  a  foo!  from  a  wise 
man,  **  Mitte  amhos  midos  ad  ignotos,  et  vidobis,** 
doth  scarce  hold  for  them  ;  and,  because  these  cun- 
mng  men  are  liko  haherdash<^rs  of  small  wares,  it 
is  not  amiss  to  set  forth  their  shop. 

It  It  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with 
whom  you  s|^ak  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits 
piTe  tt  in  precept ;  fur  there  bo  many  wise  men 
thai  have  secret  hearts  and  tmns parent  counte- 
nances ;  yet  this  would  be  done  with  ft  demure 
abasing  of  your  eye  sometimes,  as  the  Jesuits 
also  do  use. 

Another  is,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to  oh* 
tain  of  present  despatch,  you  entertain  and  amuse 
the  party  with  whom  ynu  deal  with  some  other 


discourse,  that  he  be  not  too  much  awake  to  malio 
objections*  1  knew  a  counsellor  and  secretary,  thai 
never  came  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  with 
bills  to  sign,  but  he  would  always  first  put  her 
into  some  discourse  of  estate,  that  she  might  lbs 
less  mind  the  hilts. 

Tlie  like  surprise  may  he  made  by  moving  tbinga 
when  tiie  party  is  in  haste,  and  cannot  stay  to  con- 
sider adnsedly  of  that  is  moved. 

If  a  man  would  cross  a  business  that  he  doubla 
some  other  would  handsomely  and  effectually 
move,  let  him  pretend  to  wish  it  well,  and  move  it 
himself,  in  such  sort  as  may  foil  it. 

The  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  that,  one  was 
about  to  say,  as  if  he  took  himself  up,  breeds  a 
greater  appetite  in  him,  with  whom  you  confer,  to 
know  more. 

And  because  tl  works  better  when  any  thing 
seemeth  to  be  gotten  from  you  by  question,  than 
if  yon  offer  it  of  yourself,  you  may  lay  a  bait  for  a 
question,  by  showing  another  visage  and  counte- 
nance than  you  are  wont ;  to  the  end,  to  give  occa- 
sion for  the  party  to  ask  what  the  matter  is  of  the 
change,  as  Nehemiah  did,  "  And  I  had  not  before 
that  time  been  sad  before  the  king*" 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  it  is 
good  to  break  the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of 
less  weight,  and  to  reserve  the  more  weighty  voice 
to  come  in  as  by  chance,  so  that  he  may  be  aaked 
the  question  upon  the  other *s  speech ;  as  Na 
did,  in  relating  to  C laud t us  the  marriage  of  I 
lina  and  Silius. 

In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  seen  in  him*- 
self,  it  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  borrow  the  name 
of  the  world ;  as  to  say,  **  The  world  says,"  or 
"There  is  a  speech  abroad/* 

I  knew  one  that,  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he 
would  put  that  which  was  most  material  in  the 
postscript  as  if  it  had  been  a  bye  matter, 

I  knew  another  that,  when  he  came  to  hav© 
speech,  ho  would  pass  over  that  that  he  intend- 
ed most :  and  go  forth  and  come  back  again, 
and  speak  of  it  as  of  a  thing  that  he  had  almonf 
forgot* 

Some  procure  themselves  to  be  surprised  at 
such  times  as  it  is  like  the  party  that  they  work 
upon,  will  suddenly  come  upon  them,  and  to  be 
found  with  a  letter  in  tlicir  hand,  or  doing  some- 
what which  they  are  not  accustomed,  to  the  end 
they  may  he  opposed  of  those  things  w^hich  of 
themselvea  they  are  desirous  to  utter* 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  let  fall  those  words  in 
a  man*s  own  name  which  he  would  have  anothet 
man  learn  and  use,  and  thereupon  take  advantage, 
1  knew  two  thai  were  competitors  for  the  secre- 
tary's place,  in  Queen  Elixabeth^a  time,  and  yet 
kept  good  quarter  between  themselves,  and  would 
confer  one  with  another  upon  the  business  ;  and  the 
one  of  them  said,  that  to  he  a  secretary  in  the  de- 
clination of  a  monarchy  was  a  ticklish  thing,  and 
that  he  did  not  affect  it :  the  other  straight  caught 
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ap  those  words,  and  disconrsed  with  divers  of  his 
friends,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  desire  to  be  se- 
cretary in  the  declination  of  a  monarchy.  The  first 
man  took  hold  of  it,  and  found  means  it  was  told 
the  queen,  whose  hearing  of  a  declination  of  mo- 
narchy, took  it  so  ill,  as  she  would  never  after  hear 
of  the  other's  suit. 

There  is  a  cunning,  which  we  in  England  call 
«« The  turning  of  the  cat  in  the  pan ;"  which  is, 
when  that  which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it 
as  if  another  had  said  it  to  him ;  and  to  say  truUi,  it 
is  not  easy  when  such  a  matter  passed  between  two, 
to  make  it  appear  from  which  of  them  it  first 
moved  and  began. 

It  is  a  way  that  some  men  have  to  glance  and 
dart  at  others  by  justifying  themselves  by  ne- 
gatives; as  to  say,  ''This  I  do  not;"  as  Tigel 
linus  did  towards  Burrhns,  **  Se  non  diversas 
spes,  sed  incolumitatem  imperatoris  simpliciter 
spectare.'* 

Some  have  in  readiness  so  many  tales  and  stories, 
as  there  is  nothing  they  would  insinuate,  but  they 
can  wrap  it  into  a  tale ;  which  serveth  both  to 
keep  themselves  more  in  guard,  and  to  make  others 
carry  it  with  more  pleasure. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  man  to  shape 
the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and 
propositions ;  for  it  makes  the  other  party  stick 
the  less. 

It  is  strange  how  long  some  men  will  lie  in 
wait  to  speak  somewhat  tiiey  desire  to  say ;  and 
how  far  about  they  will  fetch,  and  how  many 
other  matters  they  will  beat  over  to  come  near 
it :  it  is  a  thing  of  great  patience,  but  yet  of  much 
use. 

A  sudden,  bold,  and  unexpected  question  doth 
many  times  surprise  a  man,  and  lay  him  open. 
Like  to  him,  that,  having  changed  his  name,  and 
walking  in  Paul's,  another  suddenly  came  behind 
him  and  called  him  by  his  true  name,  whereat 
straightways  he  looked  back. 

But  these  small  wares  and  petty  points  of 
cunning  are  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed 
to  make  a  list  of  them;  for  that  nothing  doth 
more  hurt  in  a  state  than  that  cunning  men  pass 
for  wise. 

But  certainly  some  there  are  that  know  the  re- 
sorts and  falls  of  business,  that  cannot  sink  into 
the  main  of  it ;  like  a  house  that  hath  convenient 
stairs  and  entries,  but  never  a  fair  room  :  therefore 
you  shall  see  them  find  out  pretty  looses  in  the 
conclusion,  but  are  no  ways  able  to  examine  or  de- 
bate matters :  and  yet  commonly  they  take  advan- 
tage of  their  inability,  and  would  be  thought  wits 
of  direction.  Some  build  rather  upon  the  abusing 
of  others,  and  (as  we  now  say)  putting  tricks 
upon  them,  then  upon  soundness  of  their  own 
proceedings  :  but  Solomon  saith,  *«  Prudens  ad- 
vertit  ad  gressns  snos :  ftnltus  divertit  ad 
doles." 


XXIII.    OF  WISDOM  FOR  A  MAN'S 
SELF. 

Ak  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  but  it  is  a 
shrewd  thing  in  an  orchard  or  garden ;  and  cer^ 
tainly  men  that  are  great  lovers  of  themselves 
waste  the  public.  Divide  with  reason  between 
self-love  and  society ;  and  be  so  true  to  thyself,  as 
thou  be  not  false  to  others,  especially  to  thy  king 
and  country.  It  is  a  poor  centre  of  a  man's  actions, 
himself.  It  is  right  earth ;  for  that  only  stands 
fast  upon  his  own  centre ;  whereas  all  things  that 
have  afiinity  with  the  heavens,  move  upon  thecen* 
tre  of  another,  which  they  benefit.  The  referring 
of  all  to  a  man's  self,  is  more  tolerable  in  a  sove- 
reign prince,  because  themselves  are  not  only  them* 
selves,  but  their  good  and  evil  is  at  the  peril  of  the 
public  fortune :  but  it  is  a  desperate  evil  in  a  ser- 
vant to  a  prince,  or  a  citizen  in  a  republic ;  for 
whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  he 
crooketh  them  to  his  own  ends,  which  must  needs 
be  often  eccentric,  to  the  ends  of  his  master  or 
state :  therefore  let  princes,  or  states,  choose  such 
servants  as  have  not  this  mark ;  except  they  mean 
their  service  should  be  made  but  the  accessary. 
That  which  maketh  the  effect  more  pernicious  is, 
that  all  proportion  is  lost;  it  were  disproportion 
enough  for  the  servant's  good  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore the  master's ;  but  yet  it  is  a  greater  extreme, 
when  a  little  good  of  the  servant  shall  carry  things 
against  the  great  good  of  the  master's ;  and  yet 
that  is  the  case  of  bad  ofllcers,  treasurers,  am- 
bassadors, generals,  and  other  false  and  corrupt 
servants ;  which  set  a  bias  upon  their  bowl,  of 
their  own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  overthrow 
of  their  master's  great  and  important  affairs :  andt 
for  the  most  part,  the  good  such  servants  receive 
is  after  the  model  of  their  own  fortune ;  but  the 
hurt  they  sell  for  that  good  is  after  the  model  of 
their  master's  fortune :  and  certainly  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  extreme  self-lovers,  as  they  will  set  an 
house  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs ; 
and  yet  these  men  many  times  hold  credit  with 
their  masters,  because  their  study  is  but  to  please 
them,  and  profit  themselves ;  and  for  either  re- 
spect they  will  abandon  the  good  of  their  affairs* 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is,  in  many  branches 
thereof,  a  depraved  thing :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  rats, 
that  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat  be- 
fore it  fall :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts 
out  the  badger  who  digged  and  made  room  for 
him :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed 
tears  when  they  would  devour.  But  that  which 
is  specially  to  be  noted  is,  that  those  which  (as 
Cicero  says  of  Pompey)  are,  **  sui  amantes,  sine 
rivali,"  are  many  times  unfortunate ;  and  whereas 
they  have  all  their  times  sacrificed  to  themselves, 
they  become  in  the  end  themselves  sacrifices  lo 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  whose  wings  they 
thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to  have  pinioned. 
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XXIV-    OF  INNOVATIONS.  , 

As  the  birth  a  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  til- 
bhap^u*  st>  are  all  jtinovalionB,  which  are  the 
births  of  time;  yet  notwithstaiidtnf ,  as  those  that 
first  bring  honour  into  their  family  are  commonly 
more  worthy  than  most  that  Hucceed,  so  the  first 
precedent  (if  it  be  good)  is  seldom  attained  by 
imitation;  far  ill  to  man's  nature  as  it  stands  pei> 
verted,  hath  a  natural  motion  strongest  in  con- 
tinuance); but  good,  as  a  forced  motion,  strongest 
at  first.  Surely  every  medicine  is  an  innovation, 
and  he  tliat  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must  ex- 
pect  new  evils ;  for  time  is  the  greateal  innovator; 
and  if  lime  of  couise  alter  all  things  to  the  worse, 
and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to 
the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end !  It  is  true,  that 
what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be  not  good, 
yet  at  least  it  is  fit ;  and  those  things  which  have 
long  gone  together,  are,  as  it  were,  confederate 
within  themselves;  whereas  new  things  piece  not 
aowell;  but,  though  they  help  hy  their  utility, 
yet  they  trouble  hy  their  inconformity  i  besides, 
ihey  are  like  strangers,  more  admired,  and  less 
favoured.  All  this  is  true,  if  time  stood  still ; 
which^  contrariwise,  moveth  so  round,  that  a 
froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a 
thing  as  an  innovation ;  and  tliey  that  reverence 
too  much  old  times,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new* 
It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innova- 
tions, would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself, 
which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and 
by  degrees  scarce  to  bo  perceived ;  for  otherwise, 
whatsoever  la  new  is  unlooked  for;  and  ever  it 
mends  some,  and  pairs  other;  and  he  that  is  hoi- 
pen  lakes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the  time ; 
and  he  that  is  hurt  for— a  wrong,  and  imputeih  it 
to  the  author.  It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experi- 
ments in  sutes,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent, 
or  the  utility  evident ;  and  well  to  beware  that  it 
be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on  the  change, 
aad  not  the  desire  of  ciiange  that  pretendeth  the 
reformation  j  and  lastly,  that  the  novelty,  though 
it  he  not  rejected,  yet  be  held  for  a  suspect;  and, 
as  the  Scripture  aaith,  i*  That  we  make  a  s^nd 
upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us, 
and  discover  what  is  the  atrmight  and  right  way, 
aud  sc  to  wa)k  in  it^^* 

XXV,  OF  DESPATCH, 
AvFECTKD  despatch  is  one  of  th«  most  dan- 
gerous things  to  business  that  can  be :  It  is  like 
that  which  the  physicians  calls  predigestion,  or 
hasty  digestion ;  which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body 
full  of  cmdiiies,  and  secret  seeds  of  diseases : 
therefore  measure  not  despatch  by  the  times  of 
aittinf,  but  by  the  advancemerit  of  the  business: 
md  i^  m  races,  it  is  not  Uie  large  stride,  or  high 
(ift*  that  makes  the  speed  ;  ^o,  in  business,  the 
li^H^ping  close  to  tlte  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it 


too  much  at  once,  |>rocureth  despatch.  It  is  the 
care  of  some  only  to  come  off  speedily  for  tbo 
time,  or  to  contrive  some  false  periods  of  buii- 
ness,  because  they  may  seem  men  of  despatch : 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contmcting, 
another  by  cutting  off;  and  business  so  handled 
at  several  sittings,  or  meetings,  goeth  commonly 
backward  and  forward  in  an  unsteady  manner*  f 
knew  a  wise  man,  that  had  it  for  a  by-word,  when 
he  saw  men  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  **  Stay  a  iittlst 
that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner," 

On  the  other  side,  true  despatch  is  a  rich  Uiing; 
for  time  is  the  measure  of  business,  as  money  is 
of  wares;  and  busiuess  is  bought  at  a  dear  band 
where  there  is  email  despatch*  The  Spartans 
und  Spaniard*  have  been  noted  to  be  of  small 
despatch:  **Mi  vengfa  lamuertede  Spagna;" — 
**  Let  my  death  c^me  (rom  Spain,"  for  then  it 
will  be  sure  to  be  long  in  coming* 

Give  good  hearing  to  thf>se  that  give  the  first 
information  in  business,  and  rather  direct  tliem  in 
the  beginning,  than  intenupt  them  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  speeches ;  for  be  that  is  put  out 
of  his  own  order  will  go  forward  and  backward, 
and  be  more  tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  me- 
mory, than  be  could  have  been  if  he  had  gone  on 
in  his  own  course ;  hut  sometimes  it  is  seen  that 
the  moderator  is  more  tfoubletorae  tlmn  tlie  actor. 
Iteration  a  are  commonly  loss  of  time ;  but  there 
is  no  such  gain  of  time  as  to  iterate  often  the 
state  of  the  question ;  for  it  chaseth  away  many 
a  frivolous  speech  as  it  is  coming  fortii.  Long 
and  curious  speeches  are  as  fit  for  despatch,  as  a 
robe,  or  mantle,  with  a  long  train,  is  for  a  race, 
Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  excusations,  and 
other  speeches  of  reference  to  the  person,  are 
great  wastes  of  time ;  and  though  they  aeem  f» 
proceed  of  modesty,  ihey  are  bravery.  Yet  he- 
ware  of  being  too  material  when  there  is  any  im- 
pediment, or  obstruction  in  men's  wills ;  for  pre- 
occupation of  mind  ever  requireth  pri^face  of 
speech,  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  unguent 
enter. 

Above  all  things,  order,  and  distribution,  and 
singling  out  of  parts,  is  tiie  life  of  despatch  ;  so 
as  tlie  distribution  he  not  too  aiihtile :  for  he  that 
doth  not  divide  will  never  enter  well  into  busi- 
ness; and  he  that  dividetli  too  much  will  never 
come  out  of  it  clearly-  To  choose  time  is  to  save 
time ;  and  an  unseasonable  motion  is  hut  beating 
tiie  air.  There  be  three  parts  of  businesa,  tiio 
preparation ;  the  debate,  or  examination ;  and  tho 
perfection;  whereof,  if  you  look  for  despatch, 
let  the  middle  only  be  the  work  of  many,  and  tiia 
first  and  laiit  tiie  work  of  few-  The  proceeding 
upon  somewhat  conceived  in  writing  doth  for  the 
most  part  facilitate  despatch:  for  though  it  should 
he  whnily  ^fljectl^d,  yet  that  negative  is  more  preg- 
nant of  direction  than  an  indefinite,  as  ashee  aro 
moTC  generative  than  dimt. 
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XXTI.    OF  SEEMING  WISE. 

It  hath  been  an  opinion,  that  the  French  are 
wiser  than  they  seem,  and  the  Spaniards  seem 
wiser  than  they  are ;  but  howsoever  it  be  between 
nations,  certainly  it  is  so  between  man  and  man ; 
for  as  the  apostle  saith  of  godliness,  «« Having  s 
show  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  there- 
of;** so  certainly  there  are  in  points  of  wisdom 
and  sufficiency,  that  do  nothing  or  little  very  so- 
lemnly: ««magno  conatu  nugas."  It  is  a  ridi- 
culous thing,  and  fit  for  a  satire  to  persons  of 
judgment,  to  see  what  shifts  these  formalists 
have,  and  what  prospectiyes  to  make  superfices  to 
seem  body  that  hath  depth  and  bulk.  Some  are 
80  close  and  reserved,  as  they  will  not  show  their 
wares  bat  by  a  dark  light,  and  seem  always  to 
keep  back  somewhat;  and  when  they  know 
within  themselves  they  speak  of  that  they  do  not 
well  know,  would  nevertheless  seem  to  others  to 
know  of  that  which  they  may  not  well  speak. 
Some  help  themselves  with  countenance  and  gea- 
ture,  and  are  wise  by  signs ;  as  Cicero  saith  of 
Piso,  that  when  he  answered  him  he  fetched  one 
of  his  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent  the 
other  down  to  his  chin;  *«respondes,  altero  ad 
frontem  sublato,  altero  ad  mentum  depresso  su- 
percilio,  crudelitatem  tibi  non  placere.'*  Some 
think  to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word,  and 
being  peremptory;  and  go  on,  and  take  by  ad- 
mittance that  which  they  cannot  make  good. 
Some,  whatsoever  is  beyond  their  reach,  will  seem 
to  despise,  or  make  light  of  it  as  impertinent  or 
curious :  and  so  would  have  their  ignorance  seem 
judgment  Some  are  never  without  a  difference, 
and  commonly  by  amusing  men  with  a  subtilty, 
blanch  the  matter;  of  whom  A.  Gellius  saith, 
*(  hominem  dellrum,  qui  verborura,  minutiis  rerum 
frangit  pondera.**  Of  which  kind  also  Plato,  in 
his  Protagoras,  bringeth  in  Prodicus  in  scorn,  and 
raaketh  him  make  a  speech  that  consisteth  of  dis- 
tinctions from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Gene- 
rally such  men,  in  all  deliberations,  find  ease  to 
be  of  the  negative  side,  and  affect  a  credit  to  ob- 
ject and  foretell  difficulties ;  for  when  propositions 
are  denied,  there  is  an  end  of  them ;  but  if  they 
be  allowed,  it  requireth  a  new  work ;  which  false 
point  of  wisdom  is  the  bane  of  business.  To 
conclude,  there  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  in- 
ward beggar,  hath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  their  wealth,  as  these  empty  persons 
have  to  maintain  the  credit  of  their  sufficiency. 
Seeming  wise  men  may  make  shift  to  get  opinion; 
but  let  no  man  choose  them  for  employment;  for 
certainly,  you  were  better  take  for  business  a  man 
somewhat  absurd  than  over-formal. 

XXVn.    OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it  to  hare 
put  more  troth  and  nntrath  together  in  few  words 
timn  in  thst  apeeoh,  «« Whosoerw  is  delighted  in 
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I  solitnde,  is  either  a  wfld  beast  or  a  god  :**  for  it  it 
I  most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  and 
^  aversation  towards  society,  in  any  man,  hath 
I  somewhat  of  the  savage  beast ;  but  it  is  most  m^ 
true,  that  it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of 
the  divine  nature,  except  it  proceed,  not  out  of  a 
pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  desire 
to  sequester  a  man*s  self  for  a  hi^er  conversa- 
tion :  sndi  as  is  found  to  have  been  falsely  and 
feignedly  in  some  of  the  heathen ;  as  Epimenides, 
the  Candian ;  Numa,  the  Roman ;  Empedoclss* 
the  Sicilian;  and  ApoUonins  of  Tyana;  and 
truly  and  really  in  divers  of  the  ancient  heisiits 
and  holy  fathera  of  the  church.  But  little  do 
men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  es> 
tendeth ;  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  fiwss 
are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tink- 
ling cymbal  where  tiiere  is  no  love.  The  Latin 
adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little:  ** magna  civitas, 
magna  solitude;"  because  in  a  great  town  friends 
are  8(»ftered,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowsldp, 
for  the  most  |Mirt,  which  is  in  less  neigfabcMnw 
hoods :  but  we*  may  go  farther,  and  affirm  most 
truly^  that  it  is  a  mere  and  miserable  solitude  to 
want  true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  bnl 
a  wilderness ;  and  even  in  this  sense  also  of  sdi» 
tttde,  whosoever  in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and 
affections  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  ci 
the  beast,  and  not  from  humani^. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and 
discharge  of  the  fulness  and  swellings  of  tiM 
heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and 
induce.  We  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and 
suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  body ; 
and  it  is  not  mudi  otherwise  in  the  mind;  yo« 
may  take  saraa  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  tiis 
spleen,  flower  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  eastaimmi 
for  the  brain ;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  bot 
a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  grisfey 
joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  what- 
soever lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind 
of  civil  shrift  or  confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  arals 
great  kings  and  monarehs  do  set  upon  this  fruit 
of  friendship  whereof  we  speak:  so  great,  as 
they  purehase  it  many  times  at  the  hazard  of  tiisir 
own  safety  and  greatness :  for  princes,  in  regard 
of  the  distance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their 
subjects  and  servants,  cannot  gather  this  frait« 
except  (to  make  themselves  capable  tibereof )  thsj 
raise  some  persons  to  be  as  it  were  companions* 
and  almost  equals  to  themselves,  which  many 
times  sorteth  to  inconvenienee.  The  modem 
languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name  uf 
favourites,  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  i4 
grace,  or  conversation;  but  the  Ron 
attaineth  the  troe  use  and  cause  thereof,  i 
them  ««paitieipes  ooranim;**  for  it  is  that  whattk 
tieth  the  knot:  and  we  see  plainly  that  this  balk 
been  done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  piiMlN 
only ,  bvt  by  tiM  wisest  and  most  politic  tbit  4  * 
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mgoedf  who  hare  oiWntimes  joined  Xo  them- 
t6lvM  ftome  of  their  aeir^nta,  whom  bolh  ihem^ 
mItcs  have  called  friend*,  and  allowed  otherB 
likewise  to  c^ll  them  in  the  same  manner^  using 
the  word  which  is  received  between  privaie  men. 

L*  SyllHi  when  he  conamanded  Rome,  raised 
Pompey  (after  flurnamed  the  Gr^t)  to  that  height, 
that  Pompey  vaunted  himeelf  for  Sylla's  over- 
nnatch ;  for  when  he  had  carried  the  consulship 
for  n  friend  of  his,  against  the  porsuit  of  Sylla, 
and  that  Syila  did  a  Utile  resent  thereat,  and  be^ 
gan  to  speak  great,  Porapey  turned  upon  him 
again  I  and  in  eflfect  hade  him  be  quiel;  for  that 
more  men  adored  the  sun  rising  than  the  sun  set- 
ting* With  Julius  Csi^ar,  Decimus  Brutus  had 
obtained  that  interest,  as  he  set  him  down  in  hia 
tmtament  for  heir  in  remainder  af^r  hia  nephew ; 
und  this  was  the  man  that  had  power  with  him  to 
draw  him  forth  to  his  death:  for  when  Cicflar 
would  have  discharged  the  senate,  in  regard  of 
tome  ill  presagost  and  specially  a  dream  of  Cal- 
purnia,  this  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out 
of  hia  chair,  telling  him  he  hoped  he  would  not 
dismiss  the  senate  till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a 
bettor  dream ;  and  it  seemetb  his  favour  was  so 
great,  as  Antonios,  in  a  letter  which  is  recited 
verbatim  in  one  of  Cicero^s  Philippics,  callcth 
hiiQ  "  venefica," — **  witch ;"  as  if  he  had  enchants 
6d  C«8ar,  Augustus  raised  A^ppa  (though  of 
mean  birth)  to  that  height,  as,  when  he  consulted 
with  Majcenas  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Tulia,  Maecenas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that 
ho  must  either  marry  his  daughter  to  A  grip  pa,  or 
tike  ftway  his  life:  there  was  no  third  way,  he 
had  made  him  so  great.  With  Tiberius  Ctcsar, 
Sejanus  had  ascended  to  that  height  as  they  two 
were  termed  and  reekone^i  as  a  pair  of  friends* 
Tiberius,  in  a  letter  to  him,  saith,  **  hmc  pro 
amicitiA  nostra  non  occultavi;^^  and  the  whole 
tenate  dedicated  an  altar  to  Friendship,  as  to  a 
goddess,  in  respect  of  tlie  great  dearness  of  friend ' 
ship  between  them  two.  The  like,  or  more,  was 
between  Septimius  Severus  and  Plantianus;  for 
he  forced  his  eldest  son  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Plantianus,  and  would  often  muintain  Plantianus 
in  doing  affronts  to  his  son ;  and  did  write  also, 
irt  a  letter  to  the  senate,  by  these  words:  **  I  love 
the  man  so  well,  as  I  wish  he  may  over.livo  me/* 
Now,  if  these  princes  had  been  as  a  Trajan,  or  a 
Marcus  AfirBlins,  a  man  might  have  thought  itiat 
thia  had  proceeded  of  an  abundant  goodness  of 
UBlure  ;  but  being  men  m  wise,  of  such  strength 
•Ml  wmmitf  of  mind,  and  so  exirem®  lovers  of 
tlie«islTe«t  ^  ^l  these  were,  it  proveth  most 
plainly,  that  they  found  their  own  felicity  (though 
as  great  as  over  happeneti  to  mortal  men)  but  as 
an  half  piece,  except  they  might  have  a  friend  to 
make  it  entire;  and  yet,  which  is  more,  ihey  were 
|iriiie6i  that  had  wive«,  sons,  nephews ;  and  yet  all 
oould  not  supply  the  comfort  of  friendship^ 

If  h  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Cominegs  ob«or- 


vcth  of  his  first  master,  Diike  Charles  liie  Hardy, 

namely,  that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets 
with  none ;  and  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which 
troubled  him  most  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and 
paith  that  towards  his  latter  time  that  closeness 
did  impair  and  a  little  perish  his  nnderstanding. 
Surely  Comineus  might  have  made  the  same 
judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  of  hia  second 
master,  Lewis  the  Flleventh,  whose  closeness  was 
ind  eed  hie  tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras 
is  dark  but  true,  *»  Cor  ne  edilo,'' — **  eat  not  the 
heart."  Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard 
phrase,  those  that  want  friends  to  open  themselvee 
unto  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts;  but  one 
thing  is  most  admirable,  (wherewith  I  will  con- 
clude this  first  fniit  of  friendship,)  which  is,  that 
this  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  friend 
works  two  contrary  effects,  for  it  redoubleth  joys, 
and  cutteth  griefs  in  balfs;  for  there  Is  no  man  that 
imptirteth  hts  joys  to  his  friend,  but  be  joyeth  the 
more :  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his  griefs  to  hia 
friend,  hut  he  griereth  the  less.  So  that  it  is,  in 
truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of  like  vir* 
tiie  as  the  alchymiats  use  to  attribute  to  their 
stone  for  man's  bmly,  tliat  it  worktth  all  contrary 
effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature  : 
hut  yet,  without  praying  in  aid  of  alcbjmtstSj 
there  is  a  manifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature;  for,  in  bodies,  union  strength* 
eneth  and  cherish eth  any  natural  action ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  weak  eneth  and  dull  eth  any  violent 
improsaion;  and  even  so  it  is  of  minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and 
sovereign  for  the  understanding,  as  tlie  irst  is  for 
the  affections ;  for  friendship  makelh  indeed  a  fail 
day  in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tempest*;,  but 
it  maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding,  out  of 
darkness  and  confusion  of  thoughts  r  neither  is  this 
to  he  understood  only  of  faithfiri  counsel,  which  a 
man  receivelh  from  his  friend;  but  before  you 
come  to  that,  certain  it  is,  thai  whosoever  hath 
his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits 
and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the 
communicating  and  discoursing  with  another;  be 
toaseth  hia  thoughts  more  easily ;  he  marshalleth 
them  more  orderly;  he  seeth  how  they  look  when 
they  are  turned  into  words ;  finally,  he  waxcth 
wiser  than  himself;  and  that  more  by  an  hour's 
discourse  than  by  a  day's  mediation,  it  was  well 
said  by  Thcinistocles  to  the  King  of  Persia, 
*^  'Hi at  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened 
and  put  abroad;  whereby  the  imagery  doih 
appear  in  figure;  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lia 
but  as  in  picks*^'  Neither  is  this  second  fruit  of 
friendship,  in  opening  the  understanding,  re- 
strained only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  to  give  a 
man  counsel,  (they  indeed  are  best,)  but  evi*n 
without  that  a  man  leameth  of  himself,  and  bring* 
eth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whettcth  his 
wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not.  In 
a  word,  a  man  were  better  relata  himself  to  %  sla* 
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Cue  or  picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass 
in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friend- 
ship complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more 
open,  and  falleth  within  vulgar  ohserration: 
which  is  faithful  counsel  from  a  friend.  Hera- 
clitus  saith  well  in  one  of  his  enigmas,  ^^Dry 
light  is  ever  the  best,"  and  certain  it  is,  tiiat  the 
light  that  a  man  receiveth  by  counsel  from  an- 
other, is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which  cometh 
from  his  own  understanding  and  judgment: 
which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affec- 
tions and  customs.  So  as  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and 
that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between  the 
counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer;  for  there  is 
DO  such  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is 
no  such  remedy  against  flattery  of  a  man's  self 
as  the  liberty  of  a  friend.  Counsel  is  of  two 
sorts;  the  one  concerning  manners,  the  other  con- 
oeming  business :  for  the  first,  the  best  preserva- 
tiye  to  keep  the  mind  in  h^th  is  the  faithful 
admonition  of  a  friend.  The  calling  of  a  man's 
self  to  a  strict  account  is  a  medicine  sometimes 
too  piercing  and  corrosiye;  reading  good  books 
of  morality  is  a  little  flat  and  dead ;  observing  our 
faults  in  others  is  sometimes  improper  for  our 
case ;  but  the  best  receipt  (best  I  say  to  work  akd 
best  to  take)  is  the  admonition  of  a  friend,  i  It  is 
a  strange  thing  to  behold  what  gross  errors  and 
extreme  absurdities  many  (especially  of  the  greater 
sort)  do  commit  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell 
them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their 
fame  and  fortune :  for,  as  St.  James  saith,  they 
are  as  men  «^  that  looks  sometimes  into  a  glass, 
and  presently  forget  their  own  shape  and  favour:" 
as  for  business,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that 
two  eyes  see  no  more  than  one ;  or,  that  a  gamester 
seeth  always  more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man 
in  anger  is  as  wise  as  he  Uiat  hath  said  over  the 
four  and  twenty  letters;  or,  that  a  musket  may  be 
shot  off  as  well  upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest;  and 
such  other  fond  and  high  imaginations,  to  think 
himself  all  in  all:  but  when  all  is  done,  the  help 
of  good  counsel  is  that  which  setteth  business 
straight:  and  if  any  man  think  that  he  will  take 
counsel,  but  it  shall  be  by  pieces;  asking  counsel 
in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  in  another  busi- 
ness of  another  man;  it  is  well,  (that  is  to  say, 
better,  perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all,)  but 
he  runneth  two  dangers ;  one,  that  he  shall  not 
be  faithfully  counselled;  for  it  is  a  rare  thing, 
except  it  be  from  a  perfect  and  entire  friend,  to 
have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed 
and  crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  bath  that 
giveth  it:  the  other,  that  he  shall  have  counsel 
given,  hurtful  and  unsafe,  (though  with  good 
meaning,)  and  mixed  partly  of  mischief,  and  part- 
ly of  remedy;  even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physi- 
cian, that  is  thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease  yon  eomplsin  of,  but  is  onaoquainted  with 


your  body;  and,  therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way 
for  a  present  cure,  but  overthroweth  your  health 
in  some  other  kind,  and  so  cure  the  disease,  and 
kill  the  patient:  but  a  friend,  that  is  wholly  ac- 
quainted with  a  man's  estate  will  beware,  by  fup- 
thering  any  present  business,  how  he  dasheth 
upon  other  inconvenience;  and,  therefore,  rest 
not  upon  scattered  counsels ;  they  will  rather  dis- 
tract and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct.    . 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  "JTriendship, 
(peace  in  the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judg^ 
ment,)  foUoweth  the  last  fruit,  which  is,  like  the 
pomegranate,  full  of  many  kernels;  I  mean,  aid 
and  bearing  a  part  in  all  actions  and  occasions. 
Here  the  best  way  to  represent  to  life  the  mani- 
fold use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast  and  see  how 
many  things  there  are  which  a  man  cannot  do 
himself:  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a  spa- 
ring speech  of  the  ancients,  to  say, «« that  a  friend 
is  another  himself;  for  that  a  friend  is  far  more 
than  himself."  Men  have  their  time,  and  die 
many  times  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they 
principally  take  to  heart:  the  bestowing  of  a 
child,  the  finishing  of  a  work,  or  the  like.  If  a 
man  have  a  true  friend,  he  may  rest  almost  secure 
that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  after 
him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in 
bis  desires.  A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is 
confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  friendship  is,  all 
offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him  and 
his  deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his 
friend.  How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man 
cannot,  with  any  face,  or  comeliness,  say  or  do 
himself?  A  man  can  scarce  allege  his  own 
merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them :  a 
man  cannot  sometimes  brook  to  supplicate,  or 
beg,  and  a  number  of  the  like:  but  all  these 
things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which  are 
blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So  again,  a  man's 
pereon  hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  can- 
not put  off.  A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but 
as  a  father;  to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his 
enemy  but  upon  terms:  whereas  a  friend  may 
speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  as  it  sortetii 
with  the  person :  but  to  enumerate  these  things 
were  endless;  I  have  given  the  rule,  where  a  man 
cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part,  if  he  have  not  a 
friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

XXVin.    OF  EXPENSE. 

Riches  are  for  spending,  and  spending  for  ho^ 
nour  and  good  actions;  therefore  extraordinary 
expense  must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  oc- 
casion ;  for  voluntary  undoing  may  be  as  well  for 
a  man's  country  as  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven : 
but  ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a 
man's  estate,  and  governed  with  such  regard,  sp 
it  be  within  his  compass ;  and  not  subject  to  di>. 
ceit  and  abuse  of  servants ;  and  ordered  to  the  beat 
show,  that  the  bills  may  be  lets  than  tht  < 
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tion  abroad.  Certainly,  if  a  man  will  keep  but 
of  even  hancJ^  liis  c^rdlaary  expenses  ought  to  be 
bill  to  the  half  of  his  receipi&;  ^nd  if  be  Ibitik  lo 
wax  rich,  but  to  ihe  third  part.  It  is  ^o  baseness 
for  the  greatest  lo  descend  arid  look  into  their  own 
«8tate.  So  rue  forbear  it^  not  upon  nE^gligenee 
alone,  bat  doubting  to  bring  tbemaelTes  into  me^ 
tancboly,  in  reapoirt  they  shall  find  it  broken :  but 
wound  a  eannot  be  cured  without  searching*  He 
ibat  cannot  look  into  bis  own  estate  at  all,  bad 
need  both  choose  well  those  whom  he  employc^thi 
mnd  change  them  often;  for  new  are  more  timo- 
TtHis  and  lees  subtle*  He  that  can  look  into  his 
ffltate  but  seldom,  it  bebovetb  him  to  turn  all  to 
**ertBintte9*  A  lUsin  had  need^  if  he  be  plentiful 
m  some  kind  of  expense,  to  be  saving  agnin  in 
ftoine  other :  as  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet^  to  be 
isairing"  in  appaiel :  if  be  be  plentiful  in  the  haltt 
to  be  Baring  in  the  stable,  and  the  like ;  for  he 
that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of  all  kinds  will 
hardly  be  preaenred  from  decay*  In  clearing  of  a 
mmn*s  estate,  he  may  as  wet!  hurt  himself  in 
lietn^  in  too  sudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too 
long;  for  haaty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadran- 
tigeable  m  interest.  Besides,  be  that  clears  at 
tince  will  relapse;  for  finding  himself  out  of 
Rtraits,  he  will  revert  to  his  customs:  but  he  that 
f  leareth  by  degrees  iiiduceih  a  habit  of  frugality, 
and  gaineth  as  well  upon  bis  mind  as  upon  hia 
p^atPp  Certainly,  who  hath  a  slate  to  repair, 
may  not  despise  small  things ;  and,  commonly,  it 
i»  1<*3S  dishonourable  to  abridge  petty  charges  than 
to  Atopp  to  petty  getting^,  A  mun  ought  warily 
tn  be jrin  charges,  which  once  begun  will  continues 
hut  in  matters  that  return  not,  he  may  be  more 
niagnifieent. 

XXIX,    OF  THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF 
KINGDOMS  AND  ESTATES* 

The  speech  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenian, 
which  was  haughty  and  arrogant,  in  taking  so 
much  to  himself,  bad  been  a  grave  and  wise  ob^ 
fiervation  and  censure,  applied  at  large  to  others, 
Desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said,  "He 
could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small 
town  a  great  city*"  These  words  (hoi pen  a  little 
with  a  metaphor)  may  express  two  differing  abili- 
ties in  tboso  that  deal  in  business  of  estate  ;  for, 
if  a  true  survey  be  taken  of  counsellors  audstates- 
mt^n*  there  may  be  found  (though  rarely)  those 
tt  hich  can  make  a  small  state  great,  and  yet  ean- 
tt«t  fiddle :  as,  on  the  other  side,  there  will  be 
found  a  great  many  that  can  fiddle  very  cunning- 
ly^  but  yet  are  so  far  from  being  able  lo  make  a 
imall  state  great,  as  their  gifl  lietb  the  other 
wiiy;  to  bring  a  great  and  flourishing  estate  to 
rnin  and  de<^ay ;  mnd,  certainly,  those  degenerate 
artit  and  shifts,  whereby  many  counselloni  and 
Rfivemors  gain  both  favour  with  their  masters, 
and  ratfmatioA  with  the  vulpr^  deserre  no  better 


name  than  fiddling ;  being  things  rather  pleasinf 
for  the  time,  and  graceful  to  themselves  only,  than 
tending  to  the  weal  and  advancement  of  the  state 
which  they  serve.  There  are  also  (no  dcmbi) 
counsel  lorn  and  governors  which  may  be  held 
sufficient,  "  negotiis  pares,"  able  to  manage 
aflairs,  and  to  keep  them  from  precipices  and 
manifest  inconveniences;  which,  nevertheless, 
are  far  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  ampliJj  an 
estate  in  power,  means,  and  fortune :  but  be  the 
workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak  of  the 
work;  that  is,  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and 
estates,  and  the  means  thereof*  An  argument  fil 
for  great  and  mighty  princes  to  have  in  their  hand  ; 
to  the  end,  that  neither  by  over-ra«asuring  their 
forces  they  lose  themselves  in  vain  enterprises  s 
nor,  on  the  other  eide,  by  undervaluing  them,  tliej 
descend  to  fearful  and  pusillanimous  counsels. 

The  greatness  of  an  estate,  in  bulk  and  terri- 
tory, doth  fall  under  measure;  and  the  greatness 
of  finances  and  revenue  doth  fdU  under  computa* 
tion.  The  population  may  appear  by  musters; 
and  the  number  and  greatness  of  cities  and  towns 
by  cards  and  maps ;  but  yet  there  is  not  any  thing, 
amongst  civil  affairs,  more  subject  te  error  tlian 
the  right  valuation  and  true  judgment  concerning 
the  power  and  forces  of  an  estate*  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  compared,  not  to  any  great  kernel, 
or  nut,  but  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  ;  which  it 
one  of  the  least  grains,  but  hath  in  ft  a  property 
and  spirit  hastily  to  get  up  and  spread.  So  arv 
there  states  great  in  territory,  and  yet  not  apt  to 
enlarge  or  command  :  and  some  that  have  but  a 
small  dimension  of  stem,  and  yet  apt  to  be  tli# 
foundations  of  great  monarchies* 

Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armories^ 
goodly  races  of  horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephants j 
ordinance,  artillery,  and  the  like ;  all  this  is  but  a 
sheep  in  a  Uon^s  skin,  except  the  breed  and  dis* 
position  of  the  people  be  stout  and  warlike* 
Nay,  number  (itself)  in  armies  importeth  not 
much  where  the  people  is  of  weak  courage ;  for, 
as  Virgil  saith,  **  It  never  troubles  a  wolf  bow 
many  the  sheep  be*"  The  army  of  the  Persians 
in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  was  such  a  vast  sea  of 
people,  as  it  did  somewhat  astonish  the  comman-^ 
ders  in  Alexander's  army,  who  came  to  him, 
therefore,  and  wished  him  te  set  upon  them  by 
nighi;  but  he  answered,  **  he  would  not  pilfet 
the  victory ;"  and  the  defeat  was  easy*  When 
Tigranes,  the  Armenian,  being  encamped  upon  a 
hill  with  four  hundred  thousand  men,  discovered 
the  army  of  the  RomanSt  being  not  above  fc«^ 
teen  thousand,  marching  towards  bim,  be  intJi 
himself  merry  with  it,  and  said,  *'  Yonder  men 
are  too  many  for  an  ambassage,  and  too  few  for 
a  fight;"  but,  before  the  sun  set,  be  found  them 
enow  to  give  bim  the  chase  with  infinite  slaugh- 
ter* Many  are  the  examples  of  the  great  oddi 
between  number  and  courage :  so  that  a  man  may 
truly  mate  a  Judgment,  that  the  principal  point 
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olgveatnees,  in  any  state,  is  toliaTe  aTaee  of  mili- 
taiy  Bien.  Neither  ia  money  the  sinews  of  war, 
(as  it  is  trivially  saidO  where  the  sinews  of  men's 
aims  in  base  and  efileminale  people  are  failing; 
for  Solon  said  well  to  Cnesus,  (when  in  oetent^ 
lion  he  showed  him  his  gold,)  «« Sir,  if  any  other 
eome  that  hath  better  iron  than  yon,  he  will  he 
master  of  all  this  gold."  Therefore,  let  any 
prince,  or  state,  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  except 
his  militia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant  sol- 
diers ;  and  let  princes,  on  the  other  aide,  that  have 
sobjects  of  martial  disposition,  know  their  own 
strragth,  onlesa  they  be  otherwise  wanting  unto 
themaeWes.  As  for  mercenary  forces,  (which  is 
the  help  in  this  case,)  all  examples  ahow  that, 
whatsoeyer  estate,  or  prince,  doth  rest  upon  them, 
he  may  spread  his  feathers  for  a  time,  but  he 
will  mew  them  soon  after. 

Tlie  blessing  of  Judah  and  Issachar  will  never 
meet;  that  the  same  people,  or  nation,  should  be 
both  the  lion's  whelp  and  the  ass  between  bur- 
dens; neither  will  it  be,  that  a  people  overlaid 
with  taxes  ahould  ever  become  valiant  and  mar- 
tiaL  It  is  true,  that  taxes,  levied  by  consent  of 
the  estate,  do  abate  men's  courage  less ;  as  it  hath 
been  aeen  notably  in  the  exerdses  of  the  Low 
Countries;  and,  in  some  degree,  in  the  subsidies 
of  England;  for,  you  must  note,  that  we  speak 
now  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  purse ;  so  that, 
although  the  same  tribute  and  tax  laid  by  con- 
sent or  by  imposing,  be  all  one  to  the  purse,  yet 
it  works  diversely  upon  the  courage.  So  that  you 
may  conclude,  that  no  people  overcharged  with 
tribute  is  fit  for  empire. 

Let  states,  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how 
tiieir  nobility  and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  fost ; 
for  that  maketh  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a 
peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and, 
in  effect  but  the  gentleman's  labourer.  Even  as 
yon  may  see  in  coppice  woods ;  if  you  leave  your 
staddlea  too  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  un- 
derwood, but  shrubs  and  boshes.  So  in  countries, 
if  the  gentlemen  be  too  many,  the  commons  will 
be  base;  and  you  will  bring  it  too  that,  that  not 
the  hundredth  poll  will  be  fit  for  an  helmet ;  espe- 
cially as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of 
an  army;  and  so  there  will  be  great  population 
and  little  strength.  This  which  I  speak  of  hath 
been  nowhere  better  seen  than  by  comparing  of 
England  and  France ;  whereof  England,  though 
hx  less  in  territory  and  population,  hath  been 
(nevertheless)  an  overmatch ;  in  regard  the  middle 
people  of  England  make  good  soldiers,  which  the 
peasante  of  France  do  not:  and  herein  the  device 
of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  (whereof  I  have  spou 
ken  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life)  was  profound 
and  admirable ;  in  making  farms  and  houses  of 
husbandry  of  a  standard ;  that  is,  mainteined  with 
■■ek  a  proportion  of  lan«l  unto  them  as  may  breed 
a  subject  to  live  in  convi  nient  plenty,  and  no  ser- 
irik  condition;  and  to  ke^  the  plongh  in  the 


hands  of  the  owners,  and  not  mere  hirelings;  and 
thus  indeed  you  shall  attain  to  Virgil's  character, 
which  he  gives  to  ancient  Italy : 

"  Tern  potent  anaii  at^oe  aberv  glete.** 

Neither  is  that  state  (which,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  is  almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly 
to  be  found  anywhere  else,  except  it  be,  perhaps, 
in  Poland)  to  be  passed  over;  I  mean  the  stete 
of  free  servante  and  attendante  upon  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  which  are  noways  inferior  under 
the  yeomanry  for  arms ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  all 
question,  the  splendour  and  magnificence,  and* 
great  retinuee,  and  hospitality  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  received  into  custom,  do  much  conduce 
unto  martial  greatness;  whereas,  contrariwise, 
the  close  and  reserved  living  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  causeth  a  penury  of  military  forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  .to  be  procured,  that  the  trurik 
of  Nebuchadnezxar's  tree  of  monarchy  be  great 
enough  to  bear  the  branches  and  the  boughs ;  that 
is,  that  the  natural  subjecte  of  the  crown,  or  state, 
bear  a  sufllcient  proportion  to  the  stranger  subjects 
that  they  govern;  therefore  all  states  that  are 
liberal  of  naturalisation  towards  strangers  are  fit 
for  empire ;  for  to  think  that  an  handfol  of  people 
can,  with  the  greatest  courage  and  policy  in  the 
world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion,  it 
may  hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  suddenly. 
The  Spartans  were  a  nice  people  in  point  of  natu- 
ralization; whereby,  while  they  kept  their  compass, 
they  stood  firm ;  but  when  they  did  spread,  and 
their  boughs  were  become  too  great  for  their  stem, 
they  became  a  windfall  upon  the  sudden.  Never 
any  state  was,  in  this  point,  so  open  to  receive 
strangers  into  their  body  as  were  the  Romans; 
therefore  it  sorted  with  them  accordingly,  for  they 
grew  to  the  greatest  monarchy.  Their  manner 
was  to  grant  naturalization,  (which  they  called 
**  jus  civitatis,")  and  to  grant  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, that  is,  not  only  «« jus  conmiercii,  jus  con- 
nubii,  jus  hsereditetis ;"  but  also,  •«  jus  suffragii,** 
and  ''jus  honorum;"  and  this  not  to  singular  per- 
sons alone,  but  likewise  to  whole  families ;  yea, 
to  cities,  and  sometimes  to  nations.  Add  to  this, 
their  custom  of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby 
the  Roman  plant  was  removed  into  the  soil  of 
other  nations,  and,  putting  both  constitutions  to- 
gether, you  will  say,  that  it  was  not  the  Romans 
that  spread  upon  the  world,  but  it  was  the  world 
that  spread  upon  the  Romans ;  and  that  was  the 
sure  way  of  greatness.  I  have  marvelled  some- 
times at  Spain,  how  they  clasp  and  contein  so 
large  dominions  with  so  few  natural  Spaniards; 
but  sure  the  whole  compass  of  Spain  is  a  very 
great  body  of  a  tree,  far  above  Rome  and  Sparta 
at  the  first;  and,  besides,  though  they  have  not 
had  that  usage  to  naturalize  liberally,  yet  they 
have  that  which  is  next  to  it;  ^at  is,  to  employ, 
almost  indifferently,  all  nations  in  their  militia  of 
ordinary  soldiers;  yea,  and  sometimes  in  then 
highest  commands;  nay,  it  seemetht  at  this  In* 
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Kiaiit,  the  J  are  sensible  of  this  want  of  natives; 
as  by  pra^attc^l  sanction,  now  publisheai  ajH 
jjeareth. 

It  ia  certain,  ^t  sedentary  and  with  indoor 
art9,  aod  disilcate  miiiiiifactunis  ^that  rei|uiTe 
rather  the  finger  tban  the  ariD)  have  iu  thetr  na- 
iare  a  eonlrariety  to  a  military  dia position;  and 
generally  all  warlike  people  are  a  little  idle,  aitd 
love  danger  better  than  trayail  i  neither  must  they 
be  too  rouch  broken  of  it,  if  they  ahall  he  pre- 
served in  vigour:  therefore  it  wn3  ^at  advan- 
tage in  the  ancient  slates  of  Sparta^  Athens, 
Rpmei  and  others,  that  Ihey  h^d  the  use  of  slaves^ 
which  commonly  did  rid  those  manufactures ;  but 
that  is  abolished,  in  greatest  part,  by  the  Chris- 
tian law.  That  which  cometh  nearest  to  it  is,  lo 
leave  those  arts  ehiefly  to  strangers,  (wbiohf  for 
thiit  purpose,  are  the  more  e^ily  to  be  received,) 
and  to  contain  the  principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar 
natives  within  those  three  kinds,  tillers  of  tlie 
ground,  free  servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of 
strong  and  manly  arts ;  as  smiths,  masons,  car- 
penters, &c*  not  reckoning  professed  soldiers. 

Butp  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  im- 
porteili  mostf  that  a  nation  do  profess  arms  as 
iJieir  pfincipal  honour,  study,  and  occupation; 
for  the  things  wiiich  we  formerly  have  spoken  of 
are  but  habihtations  towards  arms ;  and  what  is 
hahilitatiouwL  thou  tin  tentionandacti  Romulus, 
after  his  death  (as  tbey  report  or  feign)  sent  a 
present  to  the  Homans,  that  above  all  they  should 
intend  arms,  and  then  tbey  should  prove  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  world,  Tho  fabric  of  the 
state  of  Sparta  was  wholly  (though  not  wisely) 
framed  and  composed  to  that  scope  and  end  ;  the 
Pemians  and  Macedonians  bad  it  for  a  Hash ;  the 
Gauls,  Germans,  Gotbs,  Saxons,  Nonnans,  and 
others,  had  it  for  a  time :  the  Turks  hare  it  at  this 
day,  though  in  great  declination.  Of  Christian 
Europe,  they  that  have  it  are,  in  effect,  only  the 
Spaniards  .  but  it  is  so  plain,  that  every  man  pro- 
fiteth  in  that  be  most  inlendeth,  that  it  needeth 
not  to  be  stood  upon:  it  is  enough  to  point  at  it; 
that  no  nation  which  doth  not  directly  profess 
urms,  may  look  to  have  greatness  fall  into  their 
mouths ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  most  cer- 
tain oracle  of  time,  that  those  states  that  continue 
long  in  that  profession  (as  the  Romans  and  Turks 
principally  ba?e  done)  do  wonders;  and  those 
that  have  professed  arms  but  for  an  age  have,  not-^ 
withstanding,  commonly  attained  that  greatness 
in  that  age  which  maintained  them  long  after, 
when  their  profession  and  exeroiso  of  arms  hath 
grown  to  decay* 

Incident  to  this  point,  is  for  a  state  to  have  liiose 
laws  or  customs  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them 
ju^t  occasions  (as  may  be  pretended)  of  war;  far 
ihere  is  thai  justice  imprinted  in  the  nature  of 
men,  that  tnej  enter  not  upon  wars  (whereof  so 
fiiTiny  calami  ties  do  ensue,)  but  upon  some,  at  the 
k'ast  specious,  ;jrounds  and  quarrels.    The  Turk 


hath  at  hand,  for  cause  of  war,  the  propagation 
of  his  law  or  sect,  a  quarrel  tliat  he  may  always 
command.  The  Romans,  though  they  esteemed 
the  extending  the  limits  of  their  empire  to  bo 
great  honour  to  their  generals  when  it  was  done, 
yet  they  never  rested  upon  that  alone  to  begin  a 
war:  first,  therefore,  lot  nations  that  pretend  to 
greatness  have  tliis,  that  they  be  sensible  of 
wrongs,  either  upon  borderers^  merchants,  or  po^ 
litic  ministers ;  and  that  they  sii  not  too  long  upon 
a  provocation ;  secondly,  lei  them  be  pressed  and 
ready  to  give  aids  and  succours  to  their  confede- 
rates; as  it  ever  was  with  the  Romans;  inso- 
much, as  if  the  confederates  had  leagues  defen-^ 
sive  with  divers  other  states,  and,  upon  invasion 
offered,  did  implore  their  aids  severally,  yet  the 
Romans  would  ever  be  the  foremost,  and  leave  it 
to  none  other  to  have  tho  honour*  As  for  the 
wars,  which  were  anciently  made  on  the  behalf 
of  a  kind  of  party,  or  t^icit  conformity  of  estate, 
I  do  not  see  how  they  may  be  well  justified  :  as 
when  the  Romans  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of 
Grscia ;  or,  when  the  Laced jcmoni an s  and  Athe« 
niaus  made  war  to  set  up  or  pull  down  democra- 
cies and  oligarchies  r  or  when  wars  were  mado 
hy  foreigners,  under  the  pretence  of  justice  or 
protection,  to  deliver  the  subjects  of  others  from 
tymnny  and  oppressioUf  and  the  like.  Let  it 
sudice,  that  no  estate  expect  to  be  gr«at,  that  is 
not  awake,  upon  any  just  occasion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exercis©, 
neither  natural  body  nor  politic ;  and,  certainly, 
to  a  kingdom,  or  estate,  a  just  and  honourabls 
war  is  the  true  exercise*  A  civil  war,  indeed,  is 
like  the  heat  of  a  fever;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like 
the  heat  of  exercise,  and  serveth  to  keep  the  bodj 
in  heullh ;  for,  in  a  slothful  peace,  both  courages 
will  elfeminate,  and  manners  corrupt ;  but  how- 
soever it  be  for  happiness,  without  ail  question 
for  greatness,  it  maketh  to  he  still  for  the  most 
part  in  arms ;  and  the  strength  of  a  veteran  army 
(though  it  be  a  chargeable  business)  always  on 
foot,  is  that  which  commonly  giveth  the  law ;  or* 
at  least,  the  reputation  amongst  all  neighbour 
states,  as  may  well  be  seen  in  Spain,  which  halh 
had,  in  one  part  or  other,  a  veteran  army  almost 
continually,  now  by  the  space  of  siiscore  years. 

To  he  master  of  the  sea  is  an  abridgment  of  s 
monarchy*  Cicero,  writing  to  Attic  us  of  Pom- 
pey's  preparation  against  Caesar,  saith,  **  Consi-* 
I  turn  Pompeii  plane  Themistoclenm  est;  putat 
enim,  qui  marl  potitur,  eum  rerum  poliri;"  and, 
without  doubt,  Pompey  had  tired  out  C^sar,  if 
upon  vain  confidence  he  had  not  left  that  way. 
We  see  the  great  ejects  of  bailies  by  sea :  the 
battle  of  Actjiim  decided  the  empire  of  the  world  ; 
the  battle  of  Lepanto  arrested  tlie  greatness  of 
the  Turk.  There  be  many  examples,  where  sea 
^ghts  have  been  final  to  the  war  ^  hut  tJiis  is  when 
princes,  or  states^  have  set  up  their  rest  upon  the 
battles ;  but  thus  mnch  is  csruin,  that  he  tkat 
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oommandB  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may 
take  as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will ; 
whereas  those  that  be  strongest  by  land  are  many 
times,  nevertheless,  in  great  straits.  Surely,  at 
this  day,  with  us  of  Europe,  the  vantage  of  strength 
at  sea  (which  is  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of 
this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain)  is  great;  both 
because  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not 
merely  inland,  but  girt  with  the  sea  most  part  of 
their  compass;  and  because  the  wealth  of  both 
Indies  seems,  in  great  part,  but  an  accessary  to 
the  command  of  the  seas. 

The  wars  of  later  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the 
dark,  in  respect  to  the  glory  and  honour  which 
reflected  upon  men  from  the  wars  in  ancient  time. 
There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  some 
degrees  and  orders  of  chivalry,  which  nevertheless 
are  conferred  promiscuously  upon  soldiers  and  no 
soldiers,  and  some  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the 
escutcheon,  and  some  hospitals  for  maimed  sol- 
diers, and  such  like  things ;  but  in  ancient  times, 
the  trophies  erected  upon  the  place  of  the  victory ; 
the  funeral  laudativoe  and  monuments  for  those 
that  died  in  the  wars ;  the  crowns  and  garlands 
personal ;  the  style  of  emperor,  which  the  great 
king  of  the  world  after  borrowed ;  the  triumphs 
of  ^e  generals  upon  their  return;  the  great  dona- 
tives and  largesses  upon  the  disbanding  of  the 
armies,  where  things  able  to  inflame  all  men's 
courages;  but  above  all,  that  of  the  triumph 
amongst  the  Romans  was  not  pageants,  or  gau- 
dery,  but  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  institutions 
that  ever  was;  for  it  contained  three  things, 
honour  to  the  general,  riches  to  the  treasury  out 
of  the  spoils,  and  donatives  to  the  army :  but  that 
honour,  perhaps,  were  not  fit  for  monarchies, 
except  it  be  in  the  person  of  the  monarch  himself, 
or  his  sons ;  as  it  came  to  pass  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  who  did  impropriate  the  actual 
triumphs  to  themselves  and  their  sons,  for  such 
wars  as  they  did  achieve  in  person,  and  left  only 
for  wars  achieved  by  subjects,  some  triumphal 
garments  and  ensigns  to  the  general. 

To  conclude :  no  man  can  by  care  taking  (as 
the  Scripture  saith)  <«add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,** 
in  this  little  model  of  a  man's  body;  but  in  the 
great  fame  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  princes,  or  estates,  to  add  am- 
plitude and  greatness  to  their  kingdoms ;  for  by 
introducing  such  ordinances,  constitutions,  and 
customs,  as  we  have  now  touched,  they  may  sow 
greatness  to  their  posterity  and  succession :  but 
these  things  are  commonly  not  observed,  but  left 
to  take  their  chance. 

XXX.    OF  REGIMEN  OP  HEALTH. 

Thkri  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of 
physic :  a  man's  own  observation,  what  he  finds 
good  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best 
physic  to  preserve  health;  but  it  is  a  safer  con- 


elusion  to  say,  ^«Tbis  agieetfa  not  well  with  me, 
therefore  I  will  not  continue  it;"  than  this,  *«I 
find  no  offence  of  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it :" 
for  strength  of  nature  in  youth  passeth  over  many 
excesses  which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age. 
Discern  of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not 
to  do  the  same  things  still ;  for  age  will  not  be 
defied.  Beware  of  sudden  change  in  any  great 
point  of  diet,  and,  if  necessity  enforce  it,  fit  the 
rest  to  it;  for  it  is  a  secret  both  in  nature  and 
state,  that  it  is  safer  to  change  many  things  than 
one.  Examine  thy  customs  of  diet,  sleep,  exer- 
cise, apparel,  and  the  like ;  and  try,  in  any  thing 
thou  shalt  judge  hurtful,  to  discontinue  it  by  little 
and  little;  but  so,  as  if  thou  dost  find  any  incon- 
venience by  the  change,  thou  come  back  to  it 
again :  for  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  that  which  is 
generally  held  good  and  wholesome,  from  that 
which  is  good  particularly,  and  fit  for  thine  own 
body.  To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed 
at  hours  of  meat  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise, 
is  one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long  lasting.  As 
for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,  avoid 
envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fretting  inwards,  sub- 
tle and  knotty  inquisitions,  joys  and  exhilarations 
in  excess,  sadness  not  communicated.  Entertain 
hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of  delights, 
rather  than  surfeit  of  them ;  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, and  therefore  novelties;  studies  that  fifl  the 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as 
histories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature.  If 
you  fly  physic  in  health  altogether,  it  will  be  too 
strange  for  your  body  when  you  shall  need  it ;  if 
you  make  it  too  familiar,  it  will  work  no  extraor- 
dinary effect  when  sickness  cometh.  I  commend 
rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons,  than  frequent 
use  of  physic,  except  it  be  grown  into  a  custom ; 
for  those  diets  alter  the  body  more,  and  trouble  it 
less.  Despise  no  new  accident  in  your  body,  but 
ask  opinion  of  it.  In  sickness,  respect  health 
principally ;  and  in  health,  action :  for  those  that 
put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health,  may,  in  moist 
sicknesses  which  are  not  very  sharp,  be  cured 
only  with  diet  and  tendering.  Celsus  could  never 
have  spoken  it  as  a  physician,  had  he  not  been  a 
wise  man  withal,  when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of  the 
great  precepts  of  health  and  lasting,  that  a  man 
do  vary  and  interchange  contraries,  but  with  an 
inclination  to  the  more  benign  extreme :  use  fast- 
ing and  full  eating,  but  rather  full  eating;  watch- 
ing and  sleep,  but  rather  sleep;  sitting  and 
exercise,  but  rather  exercise,  and  the  like:  so 
shall  nature  be  cherished,  and  yet  taught  mas- 
teries. Physicians  are  some  of  them  so  pleasing 
and  conformable  to  the  humour  of  the  patient,  as, 
they  press  not  the  true  cure  of  the  disease :  and 
some  other  are  so  regular  in  proceeding  according 
to  art  for  the  disease,  as  they  respect  not  sufll- 
ciently  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Take  one  of 
a  middle  temper ;  or,  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one 
man,  combine  two  of  either  sort;  and  forget  noir 
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to  call  as  well  the  liest  acquaidl&il  with  youT 
body^  as  the  beat  reputed  of  for  his  faculty* 

XXXt    OF  SUSPICION, 

SuapicioKa  among  ihoughis  are  like  bats  among 
birde,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight ;  ceriainly  they  are 
%i>  he  repreBsedf  or  fit  the  least  well  yarded  ;  for 
they  eloud  the  mind,  they  lose  friends,  and  they 
check  with  bnsineaSi  whereby  business  cannot  go 
on  currently  ami  constantly:  they  diepote  kings 
to  tyranny ♦  husbands  to  jealousy,  wise  men  to 
irresolution  and  melancholy ;  they  are  defects^  not 
in  the  heart,  but  in  the  brain ;  for  they  lake  place 
in  the  stoutest  natures,  as  in  the  aitample  of  Henry 
the  Sev^enth  of  England ;  there  was  not  a  more 
auspicious  man  nor  a  more  stout :  and  in  such  a 
com  position  they  do  small  hurt;  for  commonly 
they  are  not  admitted*  but  with  eiamination, 
whether  they  be  likely  or  no  ?  but  in  fearful  na- 
tures they  ^in  ground  loo  fast.  There  is  nothings 
makes  a  man  eusp€H;t  much,  more  than  to  know 
little ;  and,  thereforet  men  should  remedy  stispi- 
eion  by  procoring"  to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep 
their  suspicions  in  smother.  What  would  men 
have  1  do  they  think  those  ihey  employ  and  deal 
with  are  saints  !  do  they  not  think  they  will  have 
their  own  ends,  and  be  truer  to  themselves  than 
to  them?  therefore  tliere  is  no  better  way  to  mo- 
derate sospicions,  than  to  acconnt  upon  such  sus- 
picions aa  true,  and  yet  to  bridle  them  as  false : 
for  so  far  a  man  ought  to  make  use  of  suspicionSf 
as  to  provide,  as  if  that  should  be  true  thiit  he 
euspeets,  yet  it  may  do  him  no  hurt.  Suspicions 
that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers  are  but  buzzes ; 
hut  suspicions  that  are  artificially  nourished,  and 
put  into  men's  heads  by  the  tales  and  whisperings 
of  others,  have  stings*  Certainly  *  the  best  mean, 
to  clear  the  way  in  this  same  wood  of  suspicions, 
is  frankly  to  communicate  them  with  the  party 
that  he  suspects ;  for  thereby  he  shall  be  sure  to 
know  more  of  the  truth  of  them  than  he  did 
before;  and  Tvithal  shall  make  that  party  more 
eifeumspeet,  not  to  give  further  cause  of  suspi- 
cion J  but  this  would  not  he  done  to  men  of  base 
natures;  for  they,  if  they  find  themselves  once 
inspected  I  will  never  be  true.  The  Italian  says, 
^  Sott[»etto  lieentia  fede  ;**  as  if  suspicion  did  give 
a  pa^port  to  f.iith ;  but  it  oaghl  ratlier  to  kindle 
it  to  discharge  itself, 

XXXIL    OF  DISCOURSE, 

Sofifi  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  comindn- 
dation  of  wit,  in  beingf  able  to  bold  all  ar^iments, 
than  of  judgment,  in  discerning  what  is  true;  as 
if  It  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said, 
and  not  what  should  be  thought.  Some  have  cer- 
t^n  common*placet  and  themes,  wherein  they  are 
gviod.  and  want  variety;  which  kind  of  poverty 
11  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and,  when  it  is  once 


perceived,  ridiculous.  The  honourahlest  part  of 
tiilk  is  to  g-ive  the  occasion ;  and  again  to  mode« 
rate  and  pass  to  somewhat  else,  for  tlien  a  man 
leads  the  dance*  It  is  good  in  discourse,  and 
speech  of  conversation,  to  vary  and  intermingle 
speech  of  the  present  oecasiem  wiih  arguments, 
tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling 
of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest:  for  it  ts  a  dull 
thing  to  tire,  and  as  we  say  now,  to  jade  any  thing 
too  far.  As  for  jest,  there  he  certain  things  which 
ought  to  be  privileged  from  it;  namely*  religion, 
matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man^s  present 
business  of  importance,  any  case  that  deserveth 
pity;  yet  there  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have 
been  asleep,  except  they  dart  out  somewhat  that 
is  piquant,  and  to  tlie  quick ;  tliat  is  a  vein  which 
would  be  bridled; 

And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  diflerence 
between  saltness  and  bitterness*  Certainly,  he 
that  hath  a  stitiricat  vein,  as  he  maketh  othera 
afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of 
others*  memory.  He  that  questionetb  much, 
shall  learn  much,  and  content  much ;  hut  espe* 
cially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  Iho 
persons  whom  he  askelh ;  f^^r  he  shall  grtve  them 
occasion  to  please  themselves  in  speaking,  and 
himself  shall  continually  gather  knowledge;  but 
let  his  questions  not  he  troublesome,  for  that  is 
fit  for  a  poser ;  and  let  him  l>e  sure  to  leave  other 
men  their  turns  to  speak :  nay,  if  there  be  any 
that  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time,  let  him 
find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  to  bring  others 
on,  as  musicians  use  to  do  with  those  that  dance 
too  long  galliards*  If  yon  dissemble  sometimes 
your  knowledge  of  that  you  are  thought  to  know, 
you  shall  be  thought,  another  time,  to  know  that 
you  know  not.  Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to 
be  seldom,  and  well  ehosen.  1  knew  one  was 
want  to  say  in  scorn,  "He  must  needs  be  a  wise 
man,  he  speaks  so  much  of  himself  f*  and  there 
is  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commend 
himself  with  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commend- 
ing virtue  in  another,  especially  if  it  be  such  a 
viriae  where  unto  himself  pre  tendelhi  Speech  of 
touch  towards  others  should  be  sparingly  used; 
for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  n  field,  without 
coming  home  to  any  man,  1  knew  two  noble- 
men, of  the  w^est  part  of  England,  whereof  the 
one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cb^r 
in  bis  house ;  the  ottier  would  ask  of  those  that 
had  been  at  the  otber^s  table,  "  Tell  trtily,  was 
there  never  a  flout  or  dry  blow  given  T**  To 
which  the  guest  would  answer,  t^Such  and  such 
a  thing  passed,"  The  lord  would  say,  "  I  thought 
he  would  mar  a  good  dinner."  Discretion  of 
spoech  is  mors  than  eloquence;  and  to  speak 
agreeable  to  him  with  whom  we  denl^  is  more 
than  to  speak  in  good  words,  or  in  good  order* 
A  good  continued  speech,  without  a  good  speech 
of  interlocution,  shows  slowness;  and  a  good 
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laplyy  or  second  speech,  without  a  good  settled 
speech,  she weth  shallownesB  and  weakness.  As 
we  see  in  beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest  in  the 
eoorse,  are  yet  nimblest  in  the  turn :  as  it  is  betwixt 
the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To  use  too  many 
cireumstances,  ere  one  come  to  the  matter,  is  weari- 
some; to  use  none  at  all,  is  blunt. 

XXXin.    OF  PLANTATIONS. 

Plantations  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive, 
and  heroical  works.  When  the  world  was  young, 
it  begat  more  children ;  but  now  it  is  old,  it  begets 
fewer ;  for  I  may  justly  account  new  plantations 
to  be  the  children  of  former  kingdoms.  I  like  a 
plantation  in  a  pure  soil ;  that  is,  where  people 
are  not  displanted  to  the  end  to  plant  in  others ;  for 
else  it  is  rather  an  extirpation  than  a  plantation. 
Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods ; 
for  you  must  make  account  to  lose  almost  twenty 
years  profit,  and  expect  your  recompense  in  the 
end :  for  the  principal  thing  that  hath  been  the  de- 
struction of  most  plantations,  hath  been  the  base 
and  hasty  drawing  of  profit  in  the  first  years.  It 
ia  true,  speedy  profit  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  far 
as  may  stand  with  the  good  of  the  plantation,  but 
BO  further.  It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing 
to  take  the  scum  of  people  and  wicked  condemned 
men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  it  spoileth  the  plantation ;  for  they 
will  oyer  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work, 
but  be  lazy,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend  victuals, 
and  be  quickly  weary,  and  then  certify  over  to 
their  country  to  the  discredit  of  the  plantation. 
The  people  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be  gar- 
deners, ploughmen,  labourers,  smiths,  carpenters, 
Joiners,  fishermen,  fowlers,  with  some  few  apothe- 
caries, surgeons,  cooks,  and  bakers.  In  a  country 
of  plantation,  first  look  about  what  kind  of  victual 
the  country  yields  of  itself  to  hand  ;  as  chestnuts, 
walnuts,  pineapples,  olives,  dates,  plums,  cherries, 
wild  honey,  and  the  like,  and  make  use  of  them. 
Then  consider  what  victual,  or  esculent  things 
there  are  which  grow  speedily  and  within  the  year : 
as  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  radish,  arti- 
chokes of  Jerusalem,  maize,  and  the  like :  for 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  they  ask  too  much  labour ; 
but  with  pease  and  beans  you  may  begin,  both  be- 
cause they  ask  less  labour,  and  because  tiiey  serve 
for  meat  as  well  as  for  bread ;  and  of  rice  likewise 
Cometh  a  great  increase,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  meat 
Above  all,  there  ought  to  be  brought  store  biscuit, 
oatmeal,  flour,  meal,  and  the  like,  in  the  begin- 
ning, till  bread  may  be  had.  For  beasts,  or  birds, 
take  chiefly  such  as  are  least  subject  to  diseases, 
and  multiply  fastest ;  as  swine,  goats,  cocks,  hens, 
tnrkeys,  geese,  house-doves,  and  the  like.  The 
victual  in  plantations  ought  to  be  expended  al- 
most as  in  a  besieged  town ;  that  is,  with  certain 
allowance :  and  let  the  main  part  of  the  ground 
employed  to  gardens  'ht coni,be  toacommon  stock ; 
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and  to  be  laid  in,  and  stored  np,  and  then  deli^i^ 
ed  out  in  proportion ;  besides  some  spots  of  ground 
that  any  particular  person  will  manure  for  his  ovra 
private  use.  Consider,  likewise,  what  commo- 
dities the  soil  where  the  plantation  is  doth  natn* 
rally  yield,  that  they  may  some  way  help  to  defray 
the  charge  of  the  plantation ;  so  itH>e  not,  as  was 
said,  to  the  untimely  prejudice  of  the  main  busi- 
ness, as  it  hath  fared  with  tobacco  in  Virginia. 
Wood  commonly  aboundeth  but  too  much :  and 
therefore  timber  is  fit  to  be  one.  If  there  be  iron 
ore,  and  streams  whereupon  to  set  the  mills,  iron 
is  a  brave  commodity  where  wood  aboundeth. 
Making  of  bay-salt,  if  the  climate  be  proper  for  it, 
would  be  put  in  experience :  growing  silk  like- 
wise, if  any  be,  is  a  likely  commodity :  pitch  and 
tar,  where  store  of  firs  and  pines  are,  will  not  fiail ; 
so  drugs  and  sweet  woods,  where  they  are,  can- 
not but  yield  great  profit;  soap-ashes  likewise, 
and  other  things  that  may  be  thought  of;  but  moil 
not  too  much  under  ground,  for  the  hope  of  mines 
is  very  uncertain  and  useth  to  make  the  planters 
lazy  in  other  things.  For  government,  let  it  be  in 
the  hands  of  one,  assisted  with  some  counsel ;  and 
let  them  have  commission  to  exercise  martial  laws, 
with  some  limitation;  and,  above  all,  let  men 
make  that  profit  of  being  in  the  wilderness,  as  they 
have  God  always,  and  his  service  before  their  eyes ; 
let  not  the  government  of  the  plantation  depend 
upon  too  many  counsellors  and  undertakers  in  the 
country  that  planteth,  but  upon  a  temperate  num- 
ber ;  and  let  those  be  rather  noblemen  and  gentle* 
men,  than  merchants ;  for  they  look  ever  to  the 
present  gain :  let  there  be  freedoms  from  custom, 
till  the  plantation  be  of  strength ;  and  not  only 
freedom  from  custom,  but  freedom  to  carry  their 
commodities  where  they  may  make  their  best  of 
them,  except  there  be  some  special  cause  of  cau- 
tion. Cram  not  in  people,  by  sending  too  fast,  com- 
pany after  company ;  but  rather  hearken  how 
they  waste,  and  send  supplies  jproportlonably ; 
but  so  as  the  number  may  live  well  in  the  planta- 
tion, and  not  by  surcharge  be  in  penury.  It  hath 
been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health  of  some 
plantations,  that  they  have  built  along  the  sea  and 
rivers  in  marish  and  unwholesome  grounds :  there- 
fore, though  you  begin  there,  to  avoid  carnage  and 
other  like  discommodities,  yet  build  still  rather 
upwards  from  the  stream,  than  along.  It  concem- 
eth  likewise  the  health  of  the  plantation  that  they 
have  good  store  of  salt  with  them,  that  they  may 
use  it  in  their  victuals  when  it  shall  be  necessary. 
If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  enter- 
tain them  with  trifles  and  gingles,  but  use  them 
justly  and  graciously,  with  sufiScient  guard  never- 
theless ;  and  do  not  win  their  favour  by  helping 
them  to  invade  their  memies,  but  for  their  defence  it 
is  not  amiss :  and  send  oft  of  them  over  to  the  cohih 
try  that  plants,  that  they  may  see  a  better  eon<ii- 
tion  than  their  own,  and  commend  it  when  they  tb- 
tnrn.  WhentiM]dMilatioB  grows  to  8tmi||;tfi,  thctt: 
d9 
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U  h  time  to  plant  wilEi  women  as  well  as  with 
laeu ;  that  the  plantation  may  spread  into  genera- 
tions, and  not  he  ever  pieced  from  without*  It  is 
Ihe&infullesl  tliing-in  the  wodd  to  forsake  or  desti- 
Uila  a  plantation  once  in  forwardness ;  for,  beetdes 
the  dishonour,  it  is  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many 
oooimiaerabla  persons^ 

XXXIV.    OF  RICHES. 

I  cANifOT  call  richea  better  than  the  baggage 
of  virtue ;  the  Roman  word  ia  better,  "  imped i- 
aienta;^*  for  as  the  bag^^  is  to  an  army,  so  is 
riches  to  virtue ;  it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  be- 
hind, but  it  hindereth  the  march;  jea,  and  the 
care  of  it  sometimes  losetb  or  disturbeth  the  Tic- 
tory ;  of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  nse,  eSicept 
It  be  in  tho  distribution ;  thereat  is  but  conceit; 
ao  saith  Solomon,  *^  Where  much  is,  there  are 
many  to  consume  it;  and  what  bath  ihe  owner 
but  the  sight  of  it  with  bis  eyes  T*  l*he  personal 
fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach  to  feel  great 
riches :  there  is  a  custody  of  them ;  or  a  power 
of  dole  and  donative  of  them;  or  a  fame  of  them; 
but  no  solid  use  to  the  owner.  Do  you  not  see 
what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon  little  stones  and 
rarities?  and  wbat  works  of  ostentation  are  un- 
dertaken, because  there  might  seem  to  be  some 
nse  of  great  riches?  But  then  you  will  say, 
they  may  be  of  use  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers  or 
troubles;  as  Solomon  saith,  <* Riches  are  as  a 
stmng  hold  in  the  imagination  of  the  rich  man ;' ^ 
but  this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  in  im- 
agination,  and  not  alwuys  in  fact;  for,  certainly, 
great  riches  have  sold  more  men  than  they  have 
bought  out*  S^ek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as 
thou  may  est  get  Justly,  use  soberly,  distribute 
cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly;  yet  have  no 
abstract  or  friarly  contempt  of  them ;  but  distin- 
guish, ai  Cicero  saith  well  of  Rabirius  Posthii- 
mu8|  *^in  studio  rei  amplificandee  apparebat,  non 
ftvariliffi  pried  am,  sed  inslrumentum  bonltati 
qooeri."  Hearken  also  to  Solomon,  and  beware 
of  ba^ty  gat  he  ring  of  riches ;  *«  Qui  festinut  ad 
divitias,  non  erit  insons."  The  poets  feign  that 
when  Plutus  (which  is  riches)  is  sent  from  Jupi- 
ter, he  limps,  and  goes  slowly ;  but  when  he  is 
sent  from  Pluto,  he  rone,  and  is  swift  of  foot ; 
meaning,  that  riches  gotten  by  good  means  and 
ju8t  labour  pace  slowly  ;  but  wiien  they  come  by 
the  death  of  others  (as  by  the  course  of  inherit- 
ance, testaments,  and  the  like,)  they  come  tumb* 
Itn^  upon  a  man :  but  it  might  be  applied  Uke- 
wiio  to  Pluto,  taking  him  for  the  devil:  for 
when  riches  come  from  the  devil,  (as  by  fraud 
and  oppression,  and  unjust  means,)  they  come 
upon  speed.  The  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and 
most  of  them  f^'ul :  parsimony  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  yet  is  not  innocent ;  for  it  withholdeth  men 
t  works  of  Wbf^rality  and  charity*  The  tm- 
atut  of  the  ground  is  the  moat  natural  ob* 


taining  of  riches;  for  it  is  our  (jreat  mother's 
blessing,  the  earth^s ;  but  it  is  slow ;  and  yet, 
w^icre  men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husband- 
ry, it  multtplieth  riches  eiceeedingly*  I  knew  a 
nobleman  in  England  tliat  had  the  greatest  audits 
of  any  man  in  my  time,  a  great  graxier,  a  great 
sheep  master,  a  great  timber  man,  a  great  collier, 
a  great  corn  master,  a  great  lead  man,  and  so  of 
iron,  and  a  number  of  the  like  points  of  hus- 
bandry ;  so  as  the  earth  seemed  a  sea  to  him  in 
respect  of  the  perpetual  importation.  It  was  truly 
observed  by  one,  "That  himself  came  very 
hardly  to  a  tittle  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great 
riches  i*^  for  when  a  man^s  stock  is  come  to  that, 
that  be  can  expect  the  prime  of  markets,  and 
overcome  those  bargains,  which  for  their  great- 
ness are  few  men^s  money,  and  be  partner  in  tho 
industries  of  younger  men,  he  cannot  but  increase 
mainly.  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  voca- 
tions are  honest,  and  furthered  by  two  thingSr 
chiefly,  by  diligencci  and  by  a  good  name  for 
good  and  fair  dealing;  but  the  gains  of  bargains 
are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when  men  shaJl 
wait  upon  others'  necessity;  broke  by  servants 
and  instruments  to  draw  them  on ;  put  off  others 
cunningly  that  w^ould  be  better  chapmen,  and  the 
iike  practices,  which  are  crafty  and  naughty ;  as 
for  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a  man  buys 
not  to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again,  that  commonly 
grindeth  double,  both  upon  Ihe  seller  and  upon 
the  buyer.  Sharings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the 
hands  be  well  chosen  that  are  trusted.  Usury  is 
the  cert  a  i  nest  means  of  gain,  though  one  of  the 
worst,  as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread, 
"  in  Budore  vulti^s  alicni  ;*^  and  besides,  doth 
plough  upon  Sundays  :  but  yet  certain  though  it 
be,  it  bath  flaws ;  for  that  the  scriveners  and  brCK 
kers  do  value  unsound  men  to  serve  their  own 
turn*  The  fortune,  in  being  the  ftrat  in  an  inven- 
tion, or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a 
wonderful  overgrowth  in  riches,  as  it  was  with 
the  first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries :  therefore,  if 
a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well 
judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters, 
especially  if  the  times  be  fit :  he  that  resteth  upon 
gains  certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches  | 
I  and  he  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  often- 
I  times  break  and  come  to  poverty  :  it  is  good,  there- 
;  fore,  to  guard  adventures  with  certainties  that 
I  may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies,  and  coemption 
of  wares  for  re-sale,  where  they  are  not  restrained, 
are  great  means  to  enrich  ;  ©specially  if  the  party 
have  intelligence  what  things  are  likely  to  come 
into  request,  and  so  store  himself  beforehand. 
Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of  the  be«» 
rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding 
humours, and  other  servile  conditions,  they  maybe 
,  placed  amongst  the  wot^t.  As  for  Ashing  fortes^ 
taraents  and  executorahips,  (as  Tacitus  saith  of 
Seneca,  ^*  testa menta  et  orlms  tamquam  indagina 
,  cspi,")  it  is  yet  worse,  hy  how  much  men  submit 
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tiieiiiaelTes  to  meaner  persons  than  in  service. 
Beliere  not  much,  them,  that  seem  to  despise 
lichee,  for  they  despise  them  that  despair  of 
them ;  and  none  worse  when  they  come  to  them. 
Be  not  penny-wise;  riches  haye  wings,  and 
sometimes  they  fly  away  of  themselves,  some- 
times they  must  he  set  flying  to  bring  in  more. 
Men  leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred,  or 
to  the  public ;  and  moderate  portions  prosper  best 
in  both.  A  great  state  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure 
to  all  the  birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on 
him,  if  he  be  not  the  better  established  in  years 
and  judgment :  likewise,  glorious  gifts  and  foun- 
dations are  like  sacrifices  without  salt ;  and  but 
the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  pu- 
trefy and  corrupt  inwardly :  therefore  measure  not 
thine  advancements  by  quantity,  but  frame  them 
by  measure :  and  defer  not  charities  till  death ; 
for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that 
doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man^s  than  of 
his  own. 

XXXV.  OF  PROPHECIES. 
I  MIAN  not  to  speak  of  divine  prophecies,  nor 
of  heathen  oracles,  nor  of  natural  predictions:  but 
only  of  prophecies  that  have  been  of  certain  memo- 
ry, and  from  bidden  causes.  Saith  the  Python- 
issa  to  Saul,  «•  To-morrow  thou  and  thy  son  shall 
be  with  me."  Virgil  hath  these  verses  from 
Homer : 

**  At  domai  £nea  canctfai  donlnabltnr  oris. 
El  nati  natoruu,  et  que  naflcentnr  ab  lllia.'** 

A  prophecy  as  it  seems  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Seneca  the  tragedian  hath  these  verses : 

"  Venient  annte 

Boeula  leria,  quibus  Oceanui 
Vinciila  rerum  laxet,  et  Ingena 
Pat«at  Tellua,  Tipbytque  novot 
Detegat  orbes ;  nee  sit  terria 
Ultima  Thole ; 

a  prophecy  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
daughter  of  Polycrates  dreamed  that  Jupiter 
bathed  her  father,  and  Apollo  anointed  him ;  and 
it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  crucified  in  an  open 
place,  where  the  sun  made  his  body  run  with 
sweat,  and  the  rain  washed  it.  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  dreamed  he  sealed  up  his  wife's  belly ;  where- 
by he  did  expound  it,  that  his  wife  should  be  bar- 
ren ;  but  Aristander  the  soothsayer  told  him  his 
wife  was  with  child,  because  men  do  not  use  to 
seal  vessels  that  are  empty.  A  phantasm  that  ap- 
peared to  M.  Brutus  in  his  tent,  said  to  him, 
«•  Philippis  iterum  me  videbis.**  Tiberius  said  to 
Galba,  «'  Tu  quoque,  Galba,  degustabis  impe- 
rinm."  In  Vespasian's  time  there  went  a  prophe- 
cy in  the  East,  that  those  that  should  come  forth 
out  of  Judea,  should  reign  over  the  world ;  which 
tiiough  it  may  be  was  meant  of  our  Saviour,  yet 
Tacitus  expounds  it  of  Vespasian.  Domitian 
«  Homeri  niai,  Y.  307-308. 

Kal  VtfiMf  vaiSWf  rot  nv  lur&vto^  yivtavrmi, 
TlMM  Dobto  llnaa  an  tbero  ntterad  bj  Neptnae,  bot  are 
ka|ipll7  tranafbrred  bj  Virgil  to  ApoUo. 


dreamed  the  night  before  he  was  slain,  that  a 
golden  head  was  growing  out  of  the  nape  of  his 
neck;  and  indeed  the  succession  that  followed 
him,  for  many  years,  made  golden  times.  Henry 
the  Sixth  of  England  said  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
when  he  was  a  lad,  and  gave  him  water,  "  This 
is  the  lad  that  shall  enjoy  the  crown  for  which  we 
strive.'*  When  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  from  one 
Dr.  Pena,  that  the  queen  mother,  who  was  given 
to  curious  arts,  caused  the  king  her  husband's  nati- 
vity to  be  calculated  under  a  false  name ;  and  the  as- 
trologer gave  a  judgment,  that  he  should  be  killed 
in  a  duel;  at  which  the  queen  laughed,  thinking 
her  husband  to  be  above  challengres  and  duels :  but 
he  was  slain  upon  a  course  at  tilt,  the  splinters  of 
the  stafi*  of  Montgomery  going  in  at  his  beaver. 
The  trivial  prophecy  which  I  heard  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the  flower  of 
her  years,  was, 

**  When  hempe  la  iponDO 
England'a  done  :'* 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  after  the 
princes  had  reigned  which  had  the  principal  letters 
of  that  word  hempe  (which  were  Henry,  Edward, 
Mary,  Philip,  and  Elizabeth,)  England  should 
come  to  utter  confusion ;  which,  thanks  be  to  God, 
is  verified  only  in  the  change  of  the  name ;  for  that 
the  king's  style  is  now  no  more  of  England  but 
of  Britain.  There  was  also  another  prophecy  be- 
fore the  year  of  eighty-eight,  which  I  do  not  well 
understand. 

**  There  aball  be  aeen  upon  a  day. 
Between  the  Baugh  and  the  Majr, 
The  black  fleet  of  Norway. 
When  that  ia  come  and  gone, 
England  build  houiei  oflime  and  itone. 
For  after  war*  ahall  you  hare  none.*' 

It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  that  came  in  eighty-eight :  for  that 
the  king  of  Spain's  surname,  as  they,  say,  is  Nor^ 
way.  The  prediction  of  Regiomontanus, 
**  OctogeaimuB  ocUtus  mirabtlis  annui/' 
was  thought  likewise  accomplished  in  the  send 
ing  of  that  great  fleet,  being  the  greatest  in 
strength,  though  not  in  number,  of  all  that  ever 
swam  upon  the  sea.  As  for  Cleon's  dream,  I 
think  it  was  a  jest ;  it  was,  that  he  was  devoured 
of  a  long  dragon ;  and  it  was  expounded  of  a 
maker  of  sausages,  that  troubled  him  exceedingly. 
There  are  numbers  of  the  like  kind ;  especially  if 
you  include  dreams,  and  predictions  of  astrology ; 
but  I  have  set  down  these  few  only  of  certain 
credit,  for  example.  My  judgment  is,  that  they 
ought  all  to  be  despised,  and  ought  to  serve  but 
for  winter  talk  by  the  fireside :  though  when  I  say 
despised,  I  mean  it  as  for  belief:  for  otherwise, 
the  spreading  or  publishing  of  them  is  in  no  sort 
to  be  despised,  for  they  have  done  much  mischief: 
and  I  see  many  severe  laws  made  to  suppress 
them.  That  that  hath  given  them  grace,  and 
some  credit,  consistetli  in  three  thi ngs.  First,  that 
men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  whev 
they  miss ;  as  they  do,  generally,  also  of  dreamt* 
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The  second  h^  that  probable  ctmjeciures,  or  oh- 
BCitre  ti^jditions,  many  times  turn  themselves  into 
prophecies  |  while  the  nature  of  man,  which  covets 
eth  diTinationt  thinks  it  no  peril  to  foretell  that 
which  iadeed  they  do  but  collect ;  as  that  of  Se* 
neca's  verse;  for  so  much  was  then  eubject  to 
demonstration,  thai  the  globe  of  the  earth  hiid 
great  parts  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which  might  be 
probably  conceived  not  to  be  all  sea ;  and  adding 
thereto  the  tradition  in  Plato's  Tima&us,  and  his 
Atlanticus,  it  might  encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a 
prediction.  The  third  and  last  (which  Is  the  great 
one)  ifl,  that  almost  all  of  them,  being  infinite  in 
number,  have  been  impoatures,  and  by  idle  and 
crafty  brains  merely  contrived  and  feigned  afkr 
the  event  past* 

XXXTi.    OF  AMBITIOK. 

Ambition  is  like  choler,  which  is  an  humour  that 
maketh  men  active,  earnest,  full  of  alacrity,  and 
stirring,  If  it  be  not  stopped  :  but  if  it  he  stopped, 
and  cannot  have  its  vray,  it  hecometh  &  dust^  and 
thereby  malign  and  venomous  :  so  ambitious  men, 
if  they  find  the  way  open  for  their  nsing,  and  still 
get  forward,  they  are  rather  huay  than  dangerous ; 
but  if  they  be  checked  in  their  desires,  they  become 
secretly  discontent,  and  look  upon  men  and  mat^ 
ters  with  an  evil  eye,  and  are  best  pleased  when 
thiags  go  backward  ;  which  is  the  worst  property 
in  a  aenranl  of  a  pri  nee  or  state :  therefore  it  is  good 
for  princeSf  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  to  handle 
li  so,  as  they  be  still  progress tve,  and  not  rctro^ 
grade^  which,  because  it  cannot  be  without  Incon- 
veniencet  it  is  good  not  to  use  such  natures  at  alh 
for  if  tbey  rise  not  with  their  service,  they  will  take 
order  to  make  their  service  fall  with  them*  But 
since  we  huve  said,  it  were  good  not  to  use  men 
of  ambitious  natures,  except  it  be  upon  necessity, 
it  js  fit  we  speak  in  what  cases  they  are  of  necea- 
ii^.  Good  commanders  i  n  the  wars  must  be  taken, 
be  they  never  so  ambitious ;  for  the  use  of  their 
service  dispenseth  with  the  rest ;  and  to  teke  a 
ioldier  without  ambition,  is  to  pull  off  hts  spurs. 
There  is  also  great  use  of  ambitious  men  in  be^ 
ing  screens  to  princes  in  matters  of  danger  and 
envy ;  for  no  man  will  take  that  part  except  he  be 
like  a  seeled  dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  be^ 
cause  he  cannot  see  about  him.  There  is  use  also 
of  ambitioua  men  in  pulling  down  the  greatness 
of  any  subject  th^t  overtops  i  as  Tiberius  used 
Macro  in  the  pulling  down  of  Sejanus*  Since, 
therefore,  they  must  he  used  in  such  cases ,  there 
resteth  to  speak  how  they  are  to  be  bridled,  that 
they  may  be  les^  dangerous  ;  there  is  less  danger 
of  iKem  if  they  be  of  mean  birth,  than  if  they  he 
noble;  and  if  they  be  ratl>er  harsh  of  nature,  than 
gracious  and  popular  :  and  if  tbey  be  rather  new 
raised,  than  ^rown  cunning  and  fortified  in  their 
greatness*  I*  is  counted  by  some  a  weakness  in 
fitocefllo  have  favourites;  bat  it  Is,  of  all  others* 


the  best  remedy  against  ambitious  great  ones  i  fbf 
when  the  way  of  pleasuring  and  displeasuring 
lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  other 
should  be  over  great*  Anotl\er  means  to  curb 
them  is,  to  balance  them  by  otliers  as  proud  aa 
they  ;  but  then  there  must  be  some  middle  coun* 
aellors,  to  keep  things  steady;  for  without  that 
ballast  the  ship  will  roU  too  much.  At  the  least, 
a  prince  may  animate  and  inure  some  mear»er  per^ 
sons  to  be,  as  it  were,  scourges  lo  ambitious  men. 
As  for  the  having  o(  them  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if 
they  bo  of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well ;  but 
if  they  be  stout  and  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their 
designs,  and  prove  dangerous.  As  for  the  pulling 
of  them  down,  if  the  avoirs  require  it,  and  that  it 
may  not  be  done  w^ith  safety  suddenly,  the  only 
way,  is  the  interchange  continually  of  favours  and 
disgraceS}  w^ hereby  they  may  not  know  what  to 
expect,  and  be,  aa  il  were,  in  a  wood.  Of  am- 
bitions, it  is  less  harmful  the  ambition  to  prevail 
to  great  tldngs,  than  that  other  to  appear  in  every 
thing ;  for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  mars  busi- 
nesa  ;  but  yet,  it  is  less  danger  to  have  an  ambi- 
tious man  stirring  in  business,  than  great  in  de- 
pendences. He  that  seoketh  to  bo  eminent 
amongst  able  men,  hath  a  great  task  |  but  that  is 
ever  good  for  the  public ;  but  he  that  plots  to  be 
the  only  figure  amongst  ciphers,  is  the  decay  of  a 
whole  age»  Honour  hath  three  things  in  it ;  the 
vantage  ground  to  do  good  ;  the  approficb  to  klnga 
and  principal  persons;  and  the  raising  of  a  man^s 
own  fortunes-  He  that  hath  the  best  of  these  in- 
tentioni,  when  he  aspireth,  is  an  honeatman;  and 
that  prince  that  can  discern  of  these  intentions  in 
another  that  aspiretlt,  is  a  wise  prince-  Generally, 
let  princes  and  states  choose  such  ministers  as  are 
more  sensible  of  duty  than  of  rising,  and  such  as 
love  business  rather  upon  conscience  than  upon 
bravery ;  and  let  them  diocern  a  busy  nature,  from 
a  willing  mind> 

XXXVIL  OF  MASQUES  AND  TRIUMPHS. 

Tbese  things  are  but  toys  to  come  amongst  such 
serious  observations ;  but  yet^  since  princes  will 
have  such  things,  it  is  better  they  should  be  graced 
with  elegancy,  than  daubed  with  cost.  Dancing 
to  song,  is  a  thing  of  great  state  and  pleasure.  I 
understand  it  that  the  song  be  in  quire,  placed 
aloft,  nnd  accompanied  by  some  broken  music ; 
and  the  ditty  fitted  to  the  device.  Acting tn  song, 
especially  in  dialogues,  hath  an  extreme  good 
grace  ;  I  say  acting,  not  dancing,  (for  that  is  a 
mean  and  vulgar  thing ;)  and  the  voices  of  the  diap 
logue  would  be  strong  and  manly,  (a  base  and  a 
tenor,  no  treble,)  and  the  ditty  high  and  tragical, 
not  nice  or  dainty.  Several  i^uires  plawd  one 
over  against  another,  and  taking  the  voice  by 
catches  antbem-wise,  give  great  pleasure.  Turn- 
ing dances  into  figure  Is  a  cbiyish  curiosity  ;  and 
generally  let  it  be  noted,  tliat  those  thingt  which 
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I  here  set  down  are  saoh  as  do  natoralty  take  the 
sense,  and  not  respect  petty  wonderments.  It  is 
trae,  the  alterations  of  sceneSt  so  it  be  qaietly  and 
without  noise,  are  things  of  great  beauty  and  plea- 
sure ;  for  they  feed  and  relieve  the  eye  before  it  be 
full  of  the  same  object.  Let  the  scenes  abound  with 
light,  especially  coloured  and  varied ;  and  let  the 
masquers,  or  any  other  that  are  to  come  down  from 
the  scene,  have  some  motions  upon  the  scene  it- 
self before  their  coming  down ;  for  it  draws  the 
eye  strangely,  and  makes  it  with  great  pleasure 
to  desire  to  see  that  it  cannot  perfectly  discern. 
Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chirp- 
ings or  pulings :  let  the  music  likewise  be  sharp 
and  loud,  and  well  placed.  The  coloure  that 
show  best  by  candle-light,  are  white,  carnation, 
and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green  and  ouches,  or 
spangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so  they  are 
of  most  glory.  As  for  rich  embroidery,  it  is  lost 
and  not  discerned.  Let  the  suits  of  the  masquers 
be  graceful,  and  such  as  become  the  person  when 
the  vizards  are  off;  not  after  examples  of  known 
attires ;  Turks,  soldiere,  marinere,  and  the  like. 
Let  anti-masques  not  be  long;  they  have  been 
commonly  of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons,  wild  men, 
antics,  beasts,  spirits,  witches,  Ethiopes,  pigmies, 
turquets,  nymphs,  rustics,  Cupids,  statues  moving, 
and  the  like.  As  for  angels,  it  is  not  comical 
enough  to  put  them  in  anti-masques ;  and  any 
thing  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants,  is,  on  the 
other  side  as  unfit ;  but  chiefly,  let  the  music  of 
them  be  recreative,  and  with  some  strange  changes. 
Some  sweet  odours  suddenly  coming  forth,  with^ 
out  any  drops  falling,  are,  in  such  a  company  as 
there  is  steam  and  heat,  things  of  great  pleasure 
and  refreshment.  Double  masques,  one  of  men, 
another  of  ladies,  addeth  state  and  variety;  but 
all  is  nothing  except  the  room  be  kept  clean  and 
neat. 

For  jousts,  and  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the  glories 
of  them  are  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  wherein  the 
cnallengere  make  their  entry  ;  especially  if  they 
be  drawn  with  strange  beasts;  as  lions,  beare, 
camels,  and  the  like  ;  or  in  the  devices  of  their 
entrance,  or  in  bravery  of  their  liveries,  or  in  the 
goodly  furniture  of  their  horses  and  armour.  But 
enough  of  these  toys. 

XXXVra.    OF  NATURE  IN  MEN. 

Naturi  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome, 
■eldom  extinguished.  Force  maketh  nature  more 
violent  in  the  return;  doctrine  and  discourse 
maketh  nature  less  importune ;  but  custom,  only, 
doth  alter  and  subdue  nature.  He  that  seeketfa 
victory  over  his  nature,  let  him  not  set  himself 
too  great  nor  too  small  tasks ;  for  the  first  will 
make  him  dejected  by  often  failing,  and  the 
second  will  make  him  a  small  proceeder,  though 
by  often  prevailing :  and  at  the  firat,  let  him  prac- 
tise with  helps,  as  swimmers  do  with  bladders 


or  rushes ;  but,  after  a  time  let  him  practise  with 
disadvantages,  as  dancere  do  with  thick  shoes; 
for  it  breeds  great  perfection,  if  the  practise  be 
harder  than  the  use.  Where  nature  is  mighty, 
and  tiierefore  the  victory  hard,  the  degrees  had 
need  be,  firet  to  stay  and  arrest  nature  in  time; 
like  to  him  that  would  say  over  the  four  and 
twenty  lettera  when  he  was  angry;  then  to  go 
less  in  quantity ;  as  if  one  should,  in  forbearing 
wine,  come  from  drinking  healths  to  a  draught  m 
a  meal;  and  lastly,  to  discontinue  altogether :  but 
if  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  en- 
franchise himself  at  once,  that  is  the  best: 

**  Optimas  ille  animi  riodez  ladeaUa  pectus 
Vlncula  qui  rupit,  dedoluitque  ■emel.*' 

Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amiss,  to  bend  nature 
as  a  wand  to  a  contrary  extreme,  whereby  to  set  it 
right ;  underetanding  it  where  the  contrary  extreme 
is  no  vice.  Let  not  a  man  force  a  habit  upon  him- 
self with  a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with  some 
intermission :  for  both  the  pause  reinforeeth  the 
new  onset;  and,  if  a  man  that  is  not  perfect  be 
ever  in  practice  he  shall  as  well  practise  his  errors 
as  his  abilities,  and  induce  one  habit  of  both ;  and 
there  is  no  means  to  help  this  but  by  seasonable 
intermission ;  but  let  not  a  man  trust  his  victovy 
over  his  nature  too  far ;  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a 
great  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion,  or 
temptation ;  like  as  it  was  with  iGsop^s  damsel, 
turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  de- 
murely, at  the  board's  end  till  a  mouse  ran  before 
her ;  therefore,  let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occa- 
sion altogether,  or  put  himself  often  to  it,  that  he 
may  be  little  moved  with  it.  A  man's  nature  is 
best  percei/ed  in  privateness,  for  there  is  no  affec- 
tation ;  in  passion,  for  that  putteth  a  man  out  of  his 
precepts ;  and  in  a  new  case  or  experiment,  for  there 
custom  leaveth  him.  They  are  happy  men  whose 
natures  sort  with  their  vocations ;  otherwise  they 
may  say, "  multum  incola  fuit  anima  mea,'*  when 
they  converse  in  those  things  they  do  not  affect. 
In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  commandeth  upon 
himself,  let  him  set  honre  for  it ;  but  whatsoever 
is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for 
any  set  times ;  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of 
themselves,  so  as  the  spaces  of  other  business  or 
studies  will  suffice.  A  man's  nature  runs  either 
to  herbs  or  weeds ;  therefore  let  him  seasonably 
water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other. 

XXXIX.   OF  CUSTOM  AND  EDUCATION, 

Men's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  in- 
clination ;  their  discourse  and  speeches  according 
to  their  learning  and  infused  opinions ;  but  their 
deeds  are  after  as  they  have  been  accustomed :  and, 
therefore,  as  Machiavel  well  noteth,  (though  in 
an  evil-favoured  instance,)  there  is  no  trusting  to 
the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  uie  bravery  of  words,  ex- 
cept it  be  corroborate  by  custom.  His  instance  iB, 
that  for  the  achieving  of  a  desperate  conspiracy,  n 
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man  should  doI  rest  upan  the  fiercenesi  of  any 
tnan^a  nntitre,  or  his  resolute  undertaking;  but 
take  such  an  one  ae  Katli  hiid  his  hands  formerly 
in  blood ;  buL  Mac^biavd  knew  not  of  a  Friar  Cle- 
ment, nor  a  Uavillac,  nor  a  Jauieguy,  nor  a  Bal- 
tas&ar  Gerard  ;  yc?t  ttiia  mle  holdeth  still,  that  na- 
tuTCt  nor  the  engagement  of  words,  are  not  ao  for- 
cible as  cualom.  Only  soperstitioo  ia  now  so 
well  advanced,  tbat  men  of  the  first  blood  are  aa 
film  as  butchers  by  occupation ;  and  rotary  reso- 
lution ia  made  equipollent  to  custom  even  in  matter 
of  bloods  In  other  things,  the  predominancy  of 
custom  is  evcTy  where  visible,  insomuch  as  a  man 
would  wonder  to  hear  men  profess,  protest,  en- 
gage, gif«  great  word  a,  and  then  do  Just  iia  they 
have  done  before,  as  if  they  w  ere  dead  images 
and  engines,  moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  custom. 
We  see  also  the  reign  or  tyranny  of  custom,  what 
it  is*  The  Indians  (I  mean  the  seel  of  their  mse 
men  J  lay  themselvea  quietly  upon  a  stack  of 
wood^  and  so  sacrifice  themselves  by  fire ;  nay^  the 
wiTes  fltrive  to  h^  burned  with  the  corpse  of  their 
husbands*  iTie  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  time, 
were  wont  to  be  acourged  upon  the  altar  of  Diana, 
without  to  much  aa  squeaking*  I  remember,  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  lime  of  Eng- 
land, an  Irish  Tebel  condemned,  put  up  a  petition 
to  the  deputy  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a  wyth, 
and  not  in  a  baiter,  because  it  had  been  so  used 
with  former  rebels.  There  be  monks  in  Russia, 
for  penance,  that  will  tit  a  whole  night  in  a  vo^ 
ael  of  water,  till  they  be  engaged  with  hard  ice. 
Many  examples  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom, 
both  upon  mind  and  body  i  therefore,  since  custom 
is  the  principal  magistrate  of  man's  life,  let  men 
by  all  meana  endeavour  to  obtain  good  custom  a* 
Certainly,  custom  19  most  perfect  when  it  begtn- 
neth  in  young  years:  this  we  call  education, 
which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  early  custom*  So  w^e 
»ee,  in  languages  the  tongtie  is  more  pliant  to  all 
expressions  aod  sounds,  the  joints  are  more  sup- 
ple to  all  feats  of  activity  and  motions  in  youth, 
than  afterwards ;  for  it  is  true,  that  late  learners 
cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  except  it  be  in  some 
minds  that  have  not  sufTered  themselves  to  fix, 
but  have  kept  themselvea  open  and  prepared  lo  re- 
ceive continual  amendment,  which  is  eiceeding 
rare:  hut  if  the  force  of  custom,  simple  and  sepa- 
rate, be  greatj  the  force  of  custom,  copulate  and 
conjoined  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater  ;  for  iheir 
example  teaebeth,  company  comforteth,  emulation 
qutckeneih,  glory  raise th  ;  so  as  in  such  placea 
the  force  of  custom  is  in  its  exaltation*  Certain- 
l]f,  the  great  muhipiicnti on  of  virtues  upon  human 
tiiiture  resletb  upon  sorieties  well  ordained  and 
di?HpUneii;  for  commonwealths  and  good  govero- 
tncnta  do  nourish  virtue  grown,  but  do  not  much 
itirnd  the  seeds :  but  the  miACry  is,  that  the  meet 
etfectual  means  are  now  applied  to  the  ends  least 
I**  be  deairi^. 


XL*    OF  FORTUNE. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  outward  accidents  eon^ 
duce  much  to  fortune  ;  favour,  opportunity,  death 
of  othera,  occasion  fitting  virtue  ;  but  chiefly,  tlm 
mould  of  a  man^s  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands. 
"  Faber  quiaque  fortune  sua:,  ^*  saith  tlie  poet ; 
and  the  most  frequent  of  external  causes  is,  that 
the  folly  of  one  man  is  Uie  fortune  of  another  j  for 
no  man  prospers  so  suddenly  as  by  others^  errors  ; 
"  Serpens  nisi  serpentem  comederit  non  5t  draeo«^' 
Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise ; 
but  ther^'  be  secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  bring 
forth  fortune  ;  certain  deliveries  of  a  man's  self, 
w^hich  have  no  name.  The  Spanish  name  **  dis- 
emboltura"  partly  expiesseih  tbejn,  when  there 
be  not  stonds  nor  restiveness  in  a  man^s  nature, 
but  that  tlie  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  with 
the  wlieels  of  his  fortune  ;  for  so  Livy  (after  he 
had  described  Cato  Major  in  these  words,  «*In 
illo  viro,  tanium  robur  corporis  et  animi  fuit,  ut 
quocunque  loco  natus  esset,  fortunam  sili  factum  a 
vidcretur,^^)  falletb  upon  that  that  he  had  «« versatile 
ingenium  :"  therefore,  if  a  man  look  sharply  and 
attentively,  he  ah  oil  see  Fortune ;  for  though  ahf 
be  blind,  yet  she  is  not  invisible*  The  way  of 
fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the  sky :  which 
is  a  meeliug,  or  knot,  of  a  number  of  small  atarSf 
not  seen  asunder,  hut  giving  light  together :  sa 
are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scaree  discerned 
virtues,  or  rather  faculties  and  customs,  that  make 
men  fortunate :  the  Italians  note  some  of  them, 
such  as  a  wise  man  would  little  think.  M  hen  ttiey 
speak  of  one  that  cannot  do  amisa,  they  w  ill  throw 
into  his  other  conditions,  that  he  hath  ^^  Poco  di 
matto  ;^^  and^  certainly,  there  he  not  two  more  for- 
tunate properties,  than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fot  U 
and  not  too  much  of  the  honest :  therefore  extreme 
lovers  of  their  country,  or  masters,  were  never 
fortunate  :  neither  can  they  be  i  for  when  a  man 
placetb  bis  thoughts  without  himself,  he  geeth 
not  hh  own  way*  An  hasty  fortune  makeih  an 
enterpriser  and  remover ;  (the  French  hatli  it 
better,  "  entreprenant,"  or  "  remuant  i")  bat  the 
exercised  fortune  maketh  the  able  man*  Fortune 
is  to  be  honoured  and  reg peeled,  and  it  be  but  for 
her  daughtt  rs.  Confidence  and  Reputation ;  for 
those  two  Felicity  brcedeih;  the  iirst  within  a 
man's  self,  the  latter  in  others  towards  him*  All 
wise  men,  to  decline  the  envy  of  their  own  virtnet, 
use  to  ascribe  tliem  to  Providence  and  Fortune ; 
for  ao  they  may  tlie  better  assume  them  i  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  greatness  in  a  man  to  be  the  care  of  the 
higher  powers*  So  Ciesar  said  to  the  pilot  in  the 
tempest,  ^^  Ciesarem  portas,  et  fortunam  ejaa.''  So 
Sylla  chose  the  name  of  **  Felix,"  and  not  of 
**  Magnus  1**  and  it  hath  been  noted,  ihat  thoM 
who  ascribe  openly  too  much  to  their  own  wisdom 
and  policy,  end  unfortunate*  It  is  written,  that 
Timotheus,  the  Atlicnian,  afler  he  iiad,  in  the  a&* 
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eoant  he  gave  to  the  state  of  his  goTernment,  often 
interlaced  this  speech,  '*  and  in  this  fortune  had  no 
part,*'  never  prospered  in  any  thing  he  undertook 
afterwards.  Certainly  there  be,  whose  fortunes 
are  like  Homer's  yerses,  that  have  a  slide  and 
easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  other  poets ;  as 
Plutarch  saith  of  Timoleon's  fortune  in  respect 
of  that  of  Agesilaus  or  Epaminondas  :  and  that 
tiiis  should  be,  no  doubt  it  is  much  in  a  manV 
•elf. 

XLI.    OF  USURY. 

Mant  have  made  witty  invectives  against 
dsury.  They  say  that  it  is  pity  the  devil  should 
have  God^s  part,  which  is  the  tithe;  that  the 
usurer  is  the  greatest  Sabbath-breaker,  because 
his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday ;  that  the  usurer 
is  the  drone  that  Virgil  speaketh  of : 

**  IfiMTiiDi  fti«of  pecQi  a  prsMplboi  areeat  ;*' 
that  the  usurer  breaketh  the  first  law  that  was 
made  for  mankind  after  the  fall,  which  was  •«  in 
sudore  vultfis  tui  comedes  panem  tuum  ;*'  not  'Mn 
sndore  vultils  alieni;''  that  usurers  should  have 
orange  tawny  bonnets,  because  they  do  judaize ; 
that  it  is  against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money, 
and  the  like.  I  say  this  only,  that  usury  is  a 
*«  concessum  propter  duritiem  cordis :"  for  since 
there  must  be  borrowing  and  lending,  and  men 
are  so  hard  of  heart  as  they  will  not  lend  freely, 
usury  must  be  permitted.  Some  <)thers  have  made 
suspicious  and  cunning  propositions  of  banks, 
discovery  of  men's  estates,  and  other  inventions ; 
but  few  have  spoken  of  usury  usefully.  It  is 
good  to  set  before  us  the  incommodities  and  com- 
modities of  usury,  that  the  good  may  be  eiUier 
weighed  out,  or  culled  out;  and  warily  to  provide, 
that,  while  we  make  forth  to  that  which  is  better, 
we  meet  not  with  that  which  is  worse. 

The  discommodities  of  usury  are,  first,  that  it 
makes  fewer  merchants ;  for  were  it  not  for  this 
lazy  trade  of  usury,  money  would  not  lie  still,  but 
would  in  a  great  part  be  employed  upon  merchan- 
dising, which  is  the  *«  vena  porta"  of  wealth  in  a 
state :  the  second,  that  it  makes  poor  merchants ; 
for  as  a  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well 
if  he  sit  at  a  great  rent,  so  the  merchant  cannot 
drive  his  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury : 
the  third  is  incident  to  the  other  ti^'o ;  and  that  is, 
the  decay  of  customs  of  kings,  or  estates,  which 
ebb  or  flow  with  merchandising:  the  fourth,  that 
it  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  or  state  into  a 
few  hands ;  for  the  usurer  being  at  certainties, 
and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the 
game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box; 
and  ever  a  state  flourisheth  when  wealth  is  more 
equally  spread  ;  the  fifth,  that  it  beats  down  the 
price  of  land ;  for  the  employment  of  money  is 
chiefly  either  merchandising,  or  purchasing,  and 
usury  waylays  both :  the  sixth,  that  it  doth  dull 
snd  damp  all  industries,  improvement^y  and  new 


inventions,  wherein  money  would  be  stirring,  if 
it  were  not  for  this  slug :  the  last,  that  it  is  the 
canker  and  ruin  of  many  men's  estates,  which  in 
process  of  time  breeds  a  public  poverty. 

On  the  other  side,  the  commodities  of  usury  are, 
first,  that  howsoever  usury  in  some  respect  hin- 
dereth  merchandising,  yet  in  some  other  it  ad- 
vanceth  it;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  trade  is  driven  by  young  merchants  upon  bor- 
rowing at  interest ;  so  as  if  the  usurer  either  call 
in,  or  keep  back  his  money,  there  will  ensue  pre- 
sently a  great  stand  of  trade :  the  second  is,  that, 
were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interest, 
men's  necessities  would  draw  upon  them  a  most 
sudden  undoing,  in  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell 
their  means  (be  it  lands  or  goods)  far  under  foot* 
and  so,  whereas  usury  doth  but  gnaw  upon  them, 
bad  markets  would  swallow  them  quite  up.  As  fof 
mortgaging  or  pawning,  it  will  little  mend  the 
matter :  for  either  men  will  not  take  pawns  with- 
out use,  or  if  they  do,  they  will  look  precisely  for 
the  forfeiture.  I  remember  a  cruel  moneyed  man 
in  the  country,  that  would  say,  ••The  devil  take 
this  usury,  it  keeps  us  from  forfeitures  of  mort- 
gages and  bonds."  The  third  and  last  is,  that  it 
is  a  vanity  to  conceive  that  there  would  be  ordi- 
nary borrowing  without  profit;  and  it  is  impossi 
ble  to  conceive  the  number  of  inconveniences  that 
will  ensue,  if  borrowing  be  cramped :  therefore  to 
speak  of  the  abolishing  of  usury  is  idle ;  all  states 
have  ever  had  it  in  one  kind  or  rate  or  other :  so 
as  that  opinion  must  be  sent  to  Utopia. 

To  speak  now  of  the  reformation  and  reglement 
of  usury,  how  the  discommodities  of  it  may  be 
best  avoided,  and  the  commodities  retained.  It 
appears,  by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  dis* 
commodities  of  usury,  two  things  are  to  be  recon* 
ciled  ;  the  one  that  the  tooth  of  usury  be  grinded, 
that  it  bite  not  too  much ;  the  other  that  there  be 
left  open  a  means  to  invite  moneyed  men  to  lend 
to  the  merchants,  for  the  continuing  and  quicken- 
ing of  trade.  This  cannot  be  done,  except  you 
introduce  two  several  sorts  of  usury,  a  less  and  a 
greater ;  for  if  you  reduce  usury  to  one  low  rate, 
it  will  ease  the  common  borrower,  but  the  mer- 
chant will  be  to  seek  for  money :  and  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandise  being  the 
most  lucrative,  may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate : 
other  contracts  not  so. 

To  serve  both  intentions,  the  way  would  be 
briefly  thus ;  that  there  be  two  rates  of  usury ;  the 
one  f^  and  general  for  all ;  the  other  under  li- 
cense only  to  certain  persons,  and  in  certain  places 
of  merchandising.  First,  therefore,  let  usury  in 
general  be  reduced  to  five  in  the  hundred,  and  let 
that  rate  be  proclaimed  to  be  free  and  current; 
and  let  the  state  shut  itself  out  to  take 'iny  penalty 
for  the  same  ;  this  will  preserve  borrowing  from 
any  general  stop  or  dryness;  this  will  ease  infinit» 
borrowers,  in  the  country;  this  will,  in  good  part, 
raise  the  price  of  land,  because  land  purcliawd  r 
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fi%tet*n  years^  purchtias  will  yield  »i%  in  the  hun* 
dred,  and  somewhat  more,  wherfiasthis  rata  of  in- 
teresl  yields  but  live  :  ihis  by  like  reason  will 
encourage  and  edge  induatrious  and  profitable  im- 
provements i  because  many  will  rather  venture  in 
that  kind,  Ihati  take  five  intbe  hundred,  especially 
Staving  been  used  to  greater  profit.  Secondly,  let 
there  be  ctti^ln  persons  lice  need  lo  lend  to  known 
merchants  upon  usury,  at  a  high  rate,  and  kt  it  be 
with  the  cautions  roll  owing :  let  the  rate  be  even 
with  the  merchmnl  himseif,  some wb at  more  easy 
than  tbat  he  used  formerly  to  pay;  for  by  that  means 
all  borrowers  shall  have  some  eaae  by  this  refor- 
mation, be  he  merchant,  or  whosoever ;  let  it  be 
tio  bank,  or  common  stock,  but  every  man  be  maa* 
terof  bis  own  money  ;  not  that  1  altogether  dislike 
banks,  but  ihey  will  hardly  be  brookeil,  in  regard 
of  certain  s  us  pic  ions .  Lei  the  state  be  answered 
some  small  matter  for  the  license,  and  the  rest  left  to 
the  lender;  for  if  tiie  abatement  be  bitt  smaU,  it 
wilt  DO  whit  discourage  the  lender  i  for  he,  for  ex* 
ample,  that  look  be  fore,  ten  or  nine  in  the  hundred, 
will  sooner  descend  to  eight  in  the  hundred  than 
give  over  his  trade  of  usury,  and  go  from  certain 
gains  to  gains  of  hazard*  Let  these  licensed  lend- 
ers be  in  number  indefinite,  but  restrained  to  cer* 
tain  principal  cities  and  tow^is  of  merchandising ; 
for  then  t^iey  will  be  hardly  able  to  colour  otber 
men^s  moneys  in  the  country;  so  as  the  license 
of  nine  will  not  suck  away  the  current  rate  of  five ; 
for  no  man  will  lend  bis  moneys  far  off|  nor  put 
them  into  unknown  hands. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  doth  in  a  sort  author^ 
lie  usury,  which  before  was  in  some  places  but  per* 
missive ;  the  ansvrer  is,  th<^t  it  is  better  to  mitigate 
Qflury  by  declaration  than  to  suiTer  it  to  rage  by 
oontiivance* 

XLIL    OF  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A  viAif  that  is  ycpung  in  years  may  be  old  in 
hours,  if  he  have  lost  no  lime ;  but  that  happ^^neth 
rarely •  Generally,  youth  is  like  the  first  cogita- 
tions, not  so  wise  as  the  second :  for  there  is  a 
youth  in  thoughts  as  well  as  in  ages ;  and  yet  the 
iavention  of  young  men  is  more  lively  than  that 
of  old,  and  imaginations  stream  into  llieir  minds 
better,  and,  as  it  were,  more  divinely.  Natures 
that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and  violent  desires 
and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  action  till  they 
have  passed  the  meridian  of  iheir  years  :  as  it  was 
with  Julius  Csesar  and  Septimius  Severus;  of  the 
latler  of  whom  ills  said,  «*  jnventutem  egit^  ertor- 
ibuB,  imo  furoribus  pl<?nara ;"  and  yet  he  was  the 
Ablest  emperor,  almost,  of  all  the  list;  but  reposed 
natures  may  do  well  in  youth,  as  it  is  seen  in  Au- 
gustus C«sar,  Cosmus  Duke  of  Florence,  Gation 
fie  Foix,  and  othen*  On  the  other  aide,  heat  and 
Tificity  in  age  is  an  excellent  compos ttlon  for 
liiWnAtS*     Young  men  are  filter  to  invent,  than  to 

ijge;  £  tier  tor  eiecution  than  for  counsel ;  and 


fitter  for  new  projects  than  for  settled  business;  for 
the  experience  of  age,  in  things  thnt  fall  within  tht* 
compass  of  it,  directeth  them  t  but  in  new  things 
abuselh  them*  The  errors  of  young  men  are  the 
ruin  of  business  ;  but  the  errors  of  aged  men 
amount  but  to  this,  that  more  nught  have  been 
done,  or  sooner.  Young  men,  tn  the  eonduct'l 
and  manage  of  actions,  embrace  more  than  they 
can  hold ;  stir  more  than  they  can  quiet ;  fly  to  | 
the  end,  without  consideration  of  the  means  and  I 
degrees ;  pursue  some  few  principles  which  they 
have  chanced  upon  absurdly  ;  care  not  to  innovatei 
which  drawls  unknown  inconvemcnces ;  use  ex- 
treme remedies  at  first ;  and  thai,  which  doubleth 
all  errors,  will  not  uc  know  ledge  or  retract  them, 
like  an  unruly  horse,  that  will  neiihef  stop  nor^ 
turn.  Men  of  age  object  too  much,  consult  loo 
long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and  sel- 
dom drive  business  home  to  the  full  period,  but 
content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  enccesa. 
Certainly  it  is  good  to  compound  employments  of 
both ;  for  that  will  be  good  for  the  present,  be* 
cause  the  virtues  of  either  age  may  correct  the  de- 
fects of  both  ;  and  good  for  auecesaion,  that  young 
men  nmy  be  learners,  while  men  in  age  are  ac- 
tors; and,  lastly,  good  for  external  accidents,  b^ 
ctiuse  authority  follow  pth  old  men,  and  favowr  and 
popularity  youtb  ;  liut,  for  tlie  moral  part,  perhaps^ 
youth  will  have  the  p re-em iuence^  as  age  hath  for 
the  pol  itic.  A  ocrta  i  n  rabbi  n  u  poo  th  e  tex  t,>  ^  Y  our 
young  men  shiill  see  visions,  and  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,^^  inferreth  that  young  men 
are  admitted  nearer  to  God  lb  tin  old,  because  visiom 
is  a  clearer  revelation  than  a  dream :  and,  certainly, 
the  more  a  man  drinketb  of  tlie  world,  tlie  more  it 
inloxicateth :  and  age  doth  profit  ratlier  in  the 
powers  of  underslanding,  than  in  the  virtues  of 
the  w^ill  and  affections.  There  be  some  have  an 
over-early  ripeness  in  their  years,  which  fa delh  be- 
times :  these  are,  first,  such  as  have  brittle  wite, 
the  edge  whereof  is  soon  turned :  such  as  was 
Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  w  horn*  books  are  ex- 
ceeding subtle,  who  afler\^ ards  waxed  stupid  ;  a 
second  sort  is  of  those  that  have  some  natural  di^ 
positions,  which  have  better  grace  in  youth  ih^in  in 
age ;  such  as  is  a  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech  t 
w*bich  becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age ;  so  Tully 
saith  of  Hortensius,  **  Idem  manf'b^t,  neque  idem 
decebat  ;^*  the  third  is  of  sucb  as  take  too  high  a 
strain  at  the  firsts  and  are  magnanimous  more 
lb  an  tract  of  years  can  uphold;  as  with  ^clpio 
Africanus,  of  whom  Lirysaitli  in  efl^ect,  *'  Ultima 
primis  cedebant.*^ 

XLin.     OF  BEAUTY. 

TiHTirit  is  like  a  rich  alone,  best  plain  set;  and 
surely  virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely, 
tbough  not  of  delicate  features;  and  that  hath 
ratber  dignity  of  presence,  than  bflauiy  of  aspect; 
neither  is  It  almost  seenj  that  very  beautiful  per- 
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tons  ate  olherwl^  of  great  Tirtae ;  as  if  nature 
w«fe  rather  busy  not  to  err,  than  in  labour  to  pro- 
duce excellency ;  and  therefore  they  proTeacc<»n- 
plished,  but  not  of  great  spirit ;  and  study  rather 
behayiour,  than  Tirtue.  But  this  holds  not  al- 
ways :  for  Augustus  Cesar,  Titus  Vespasianus, 
Philip  le  Belle  of  France,  Edward  the  Fourth  of 
England,  Alcibiades  of  AUiens,  Ismael,  the  sophy 
of  Persia,  were  all  high  and  great  spirits,  and  yet 
the  most  beautiful  men  of  their  times.  In  beauty, 
that  of  &T0ur,  is  more  than  &at  of  colour ;  and 
thai  of  decent  and  gracious  motion,  more  than 
that  of  faTOur.  That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty, 
which  a  picture  cannot  express;  no,  nor  the  first 
sight  of  the  life.  There  is  no  excellent  beauty 
that  hath  not  some  strangeness  in  the  proportion. 
A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles  or  Albert 
Durer  were  the  more  trifler;  whereof  the  one 
would  make  a  peraonage  by  geometrical  propor- 
tions :  the  other  by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of 
diven  faces,  to  make  one  excellent.  Such  per* 
sonages,  I  think,  would  please  nobody  but  the 
painter  that  made  them :  not  but  I  think  a  painter 
may  make  a  better  face  than  erer  was;  but  he 
must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  (as  a  musician 
that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music,)  and  not  by 
rule.  A  man  shall  see  faces,  that,  if  you  exa- 
mine them  part  by  part,  you  shall  find  nerer  a 
good ;  and  yet  altogether  do  well.  If  it  be  true, 
that  the  principal  part  of  beauty,  is  in  decent  mo- 
tion, certainly  it  is  no  marvel,  though  persons  in 
years  seem  many  times  more  amiable;  »«pul- 
ehrorum  autumnus  pulcher ;"  for  no  youth  can  be 
comely  but  by  pardon,  and  considering  the  youth 
aes  to  make  iq>  ^e  comeliness.  Beauty  is  as  sum- 
mer fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and  cannot 
last;  and,  for  the  most  part,  it  makes  a  dissolute 
youth,  and  an  age  a  little  out  of  countenance; 
but  yet  certainly  again,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh 
▼irtnes  shine,  and  Tices  blush. 

XLIV.    OF  DEFORMITY. 

DsroRmD  pereons  are  commonly  even  with 
mature;  for  as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  so 
do  they  by  nature,  being,  for  the  most  part,  (as 
the  Scripture  saith,)  **  void  of  natural  affection  ;** 
and  so  ^ey  hsTO  their  rorenge  of  natures.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  consent  between  the  body  and 
the  mind,  and  where  nature  erreth  in  the  one,  she 
ventureth  in  the  other :  ••  ubi  peceat  in  uno,  peri- 
clitatnr  in  altero:*'  but  because  there  is  in  man 
an  election,  touching  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and 
a  necessity  in  the  frame  of  his  body,  the  stare  of 
natural  inclination  are  sometimes  obscured  by 
the  sun  of  discipline  and  Tirtue ;  therefore  it  is 
good  to  consider  of  deformity,  not  as  a  sign  which 
Is  more  deceivable,  but  as  a  cause  which  seldom 
fidleth  of  the  effect.  Whosoever  hath  any  thing 
fixed  in  his  pereon  that  doth  induce  contempt, 
hadi  also  a  perpetual  spur  in  himself  to  rescue 
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and  deiiyer  himself  from  scorn ;  therefore,  all  de* 
fonned  persons  are  extreme  Ix^d ;  first,  as  in  Aeir 
own  defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in 
process  of  time  by  a  general  habit.  Also  it  stlp* 
reth  in  tiiem  industry,  and  especially  of  this 
kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weakness  of 
others,  that  they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay. 
Again,  in  their  superiors,  it  quencheth  jealousy 
towards  them,  as  persons  that  they  think  they 
may  at  pleasure  despise:  and  it  layeth  their  com* 
petitore  and  emulatore  asleep,  as  never  believing 
they  should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  till 
they  see  them  in  possession:  so  that  upon  the 
matter,  in  a  great  wit,  deformity  is  an  advantage 
to  rising.  Kings,  in  ancient  times,  (and  at  tlds 
present  in  some  countries,)  were  wont  to  put  gpreal 
trust  in  eunuchs,  because  they  that  are  envious 
towards  all  are  more  obnoxious  and  ofilcious 
towards  one;  but  yet  their  trust  towards  tiiem 
ha&  rather  been  as  to  good  spials,  and  good 
whisperere,  than  good  magbtrates  and  officers: 
and  much  like  is  the  reason  of  deformed  persons. 
Still  the  ground  is,  they  will,  if  they  be  of  spirit, 
seek  to  fredhemselves  from  scorn ;  which  must 
be  either  by  virtue  or  malice ;  and,  therefore,  let 
it  not  be  marvelled,  if  sometimes  they  prove  ex- 
cellent persons;  as  was  Agesilaus,  Zanger  the 
son  of  Solyman,  ^sop,  Grasca,  president  of  Pern ; 
and  Socrates  may  go  likewise  amongst  theSf 
with  othera. 

XLV.    OF  BUILDING. 

Housxs  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on , 
therefore  let  use  be  preferred  before  unifonnity^. 
except  where  both  may  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly 
fabrics  of  houses,  for  beauty  only,  to  the  en* 
chanted  palaces  of  the  poets,  who  build  them> 
with  small  cost.  He  that  builds  a  fair  house 
upon  an  ill  seat,  committeth  himself  to  prison : 
neither  do  I  reckon  it  an  ill  seat  only  where  the 
air  is  unwholesome,  but  likewise  where  the  air 
is  unequal ;  as  you  shall  see  many  fine  seats  set 
upon  a  knap  of  ground,  environed  with  higher  hills 
round  about  it,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  pent 
in,  and  the  wind  gathereth  as  in  troughs ;  so  as 
you  shall  have,  and  that  suddenly,  as  great  diver- 
sity of  heat  and  cold  as  if  you  dwelt  in  several 
places.  Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that  maketh  an 
ill  seat :  but  ill  ways,  ill  markets ;  and,  if  you  will 
consult  with  Momus,  ill  neigLHoura.  1 8pe;ik  not 
of  many  more ;  want  of  water,  want  of  wood,  shade, 
and  shelter,  want  of  fruitfulness,  and  inixture  of 
grounds  of  several  natures;  want  of  prospect; 
want  of  level  grounds,  want  of  places  at  some  near 
distance  for  sports  of  hunting,  hawking,  ami 
races ;  too  near  the  sea,  too  remote ;  having  thu 
commodity  of  navigable  riven,  or  the  discommop 
dity  of  their  overflowing :  too  far  off  from  great 
cities,  which  may  hinder  business ;  or  too  neai 
tfiem,  which  lureheth  all  prorisions,  and  maketh 
every  thing  dear;  where  a  man  bath  a  gieat  lifing 
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laid  logelliet,  and  where  he  li  seanted ;  all  which* 
as  it  18  tinpofiBible  perhaps  to  lind  iogf^ther,  bo  it  is 
aa  good  to  kxiow  them,  and  think  of  tliein,  that  a 
man  may  take  as  many  as  he  can ;  and,  if  be  have 
seTeml  dwelling,  thai  be  sort  th^m  bo,  thai  what 
ha  wanteth  in  the  one  he  may  tind  in  the  other* 
Lueullas  answered  Pompey  well,  who,  when  he 
aaw  bis  stutely  gaUen«?a  and  rooms  so  large  and 
lightaomo,  in  one  of  his  houi^es,  said^  **■  Surety  an 
e]Ccellent  place  for  saminer,  but  bow  do  you  in 
winter?'*  LucuUus  anftwered,  "Why  do  you  not 
think  me  aa  wise  as  some  fowls  are,  that  erer 
change  tbetr  abode  towards  the  winter  T" 

To  pass  from  the  seat  to  the  house  itself,  we 
will  do  as  Cicero  dotb  in  the  orator's  art,  who 
writes  books  De  Omtore,  and  a  book  he  entitles 
Orator  ;  whereof  the  former  delivers  the  precepts 
of  the  art,  and  the  latter  the  perfection.  We  will 
thereforedeaeribe  a  princely  palace,  maktnga  brief 
model  thereof;  for  it  is  straage  to  see  now  in  £u- 
rope,  atich  huge  buildinp  at  tbe  Vatican  and  Es- 
curial,  and  some  others  be,  and  yet  scarce  a  very 
fair  room  in  them. 

First,  thefefore,  I  say,  you  cannot  have  a  perfect 
patacei  except  you  have  two  several  sides ;  a  side 
for  the  banquet,  as  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Eslh^^r, 
and  a  side  for  the  household  ;  the  one  for  feasts 
and  triumphs,  and  the  other  for  dwelling.  I 
understand  botli  tliese  sides  to  bo  not  only  return! « 
but  parts  of  the  front ;  and  to  be  uniform  without, 
though  severally  parttlioned  within;  and  to  be  on 
both  sides  of  a  great  and  stately  tower  in  the  midst 
of  the  front,  that,  as  it  were,  joineth  them  together 
on  either  hand,  1  would  have  on  the  side  of  the 
banquet  in  front,one  only  goodly  room  above  stairs 
of  some  forty  foot  high  ;  and  under  it  a  room  for  a 
dressing  or  preparing  place,  at  limes  of  triumphs. 
On  the  other  side,  which  is  the  household  side,  I 
wish  it  divided  at  the  fust  into  a  hall  and  a  chapel, 
(with  a  partition  between,)  both  of  good  state  and 
bigness ;  and  those  not  to  go  all  the  lengtbi  hut  to 
have  at  the  farther  end  a  winter  and  a  summer  par- 
lour, both  fair;  and  under  these  rooms  a  fair  and 
large  cellar  sunk  underground  ;  and  likewise  some 
pHvy  kitchens,  with  butteries  and  pantries,  and 
the  like.  As  fur  the  tower,  1  would  have  it  two 
itories,  of  eighteen  foot  high  a  piece  above  the 
two  winga;  and  a  goodly  leads  upon  the  top, 
railed  with  statues  interposed  ;  and  the  same  lower 
to  be  divided  into  rooms,  as  shall  be  tbouglit  fiL 
The  stairs  likewise  to  the  upper  rooms,  let  ihent 
)m  upon  a  fjir  open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in 
with  images  of  wood  cast  into  a  brass  colour ; 
and  a  very  fuir  landing  place  at  the  top.  But  this 
t'*  be,  if  you  do  not  point  any  of  the  lower  rooma 
for  a  dining  place  of  servants  ;  for,  otherwise,  you 
•hall  have  the  servants'  dinner  after  your  own  ; 
for  llie  steam  of  it  will  come  up  as  In  a  tunnel  i 
«nd  so  much  for  the  front ;  only  )  understand  the 
height  of  the  first  stairs  to  be  siicteeii  foot,  which 
!■  Ih«  ^  eight  of  the  lower  room. 


Beyond  this  front  is  there  lo  be  a  fair  cot>rt,  but 

three  sides  of  it  a  far  lower  building  than  tho  fronl ; 
and  in  all  the  four  corners  of  that  court  f^iir  stair-* 
cases,  cast  into  turrets  on  the  outside^  and  not 
within  the  row  of  buildings  ihemeelvea ;  but  those 
towers  are  not  to  be  of  the  height  of  the  front,  but 
rather  proportionable  to  the  lower  building*  Let 
the  court  not  be  paved,  for  that  striketh  up  a  great 
heat  in  summer,  and  much  celd  in  w  inter :  but  only 
some  side  alleys  with  a  cross,  and  the  quarters  to 
graze,  being  kept  shorn,  but  not  too  near  shorn i 
The  row  of  return  on  the  banf^uet  side,  let  it  be  all 
stately  galleries ;  in  which  galleries  let  there  be 
three  or  five  fine  cupolas  in  the  length  of  it,  placed 
at  equal  distance,  and  fine  coloured  windows  of 
several  works:  on  the  household  side,  chambers  of 
presence  and  ordinary  eniertainmenta,  with  some 
bed-chambers  ;  and  let  all  thre^  sides  be  a  double 
house,  without  thorough  lights  on  the  sides,  that 
you  may  have  rooms  from  the  sun,  both  for 
forenoon  and  afternoon*  Cast  it  also,  that  you 
may  have  rooms  both  for  summer  and  winter ; 
shady  for  summer,  and  warm  for  w  inter.  You 
shall  have  sometimes  fair  houses  so  full  of  glass, 
that  one  cannot  tell  where  lo  become  to  be  out  ef 
tlie  sun  or  cold.  For  inbowed  windows,  I  hold 
them  of  good  use ;  (in  cities,  indeed,  upright  do 
better,  in  respect  of  the  uniformity  towards  the 
street;)  for  they  be  pretty  retiring  places  for  con* 
ference^  and  besides,  they  keep  both  the  wind 
and  Bun  off;  for  that  which  would  strike  almost 
thorough  the  room  doth  scarce  pass  the  window ; 
but  let  them  be  but  few,  four  in  the  eourtj  on  tlie 
sides  only* 

Beyond  this  court,  let  there  be  an  inward  coort, 
of  the  same  square  and  height,  which  is  to  be 
environed  with  the  g\irden  on  all  sides;  and  in 
the  inside,  cloistered  on  all  sides  upon  decent  and 
beautiful  arches,  as  high  as  the  Arst  story :  on  tht 
under  story,  towards  the  garden,  let  it  be  tunaed 
to  a  grotto,  or  place  of  shade,  or  estivaiion ;  and 
only  have  opening  and  windows  towards  the  gar- 
den, and  be  level  upon  the  floor,  no  whit  sunken 
under  ground,  to  avoid  all  dam  pish  ness  :  and  let 
there  be  a  fountain,  or  some  fair  work  of  statues 
in  the  midst  of  this  courts  and  to  be  paved  as  the 
other  court  was.  These  buildings  to  be  for  privy 
lodgings  on  both  sides,  and  the  end  for  privy  gal- 
leries; whereof  you  must  foresee  that  one  of  them 
he  for  an  infinnary,  if  the  prince  or  any  special 
person  should  be  sick,  with  chambers,  bed-cham- 
ber, **  antecamera,*'  and  *'  recamera,"  joining  to 
it;  this  upon  the  second  story*  Upon  the  ground 
story,  a  fiiir  fr^llery,  open,  upon  pillars;  and  upon 
the  third  story,  likewise,  an  open  gallery  upon 
pillars,  to  take  the  prospect  and  freshness  of  \ht 
garden.  At  both  comers  of  the  further  si  dp,  b] 
way  of  return,  let  there  be  tw*o  delicate  or  rich 
cabinets,  daintily  paved,  richly  han^d,  glszeu 
with  crystalline  glass,  and  a  rich  cupola  in  tht 
midst;  and  all  other  elegancy  that  may  be  iboughf 
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upon.  In  the  upper  gallery,  too,  I  wish  that  there 
may  be,  if  the  place  will  yield  it,  some  fountains 
running  in  diyers  places  from  the  wall,  with  some 
fine  avoidances.  And  thus  much  for  the  model 
of  the  palace ;  save  that  you  must  have,  before 
you  come  to  the  front,  three  courts ;  a  green  court 
plain,  with  a  wall  about  it;  a  second  court  of  the 
same,  but  more  garmshed  with  little  turrets,  or 
rather  embellishments,  upon  the  wall ;  and  a  third 
court,  to  make  a  square  with  the  front,  but  not  to 
be  built,  nor  yet  enclosed  with  a  naked  wall,  but 
enclosed  with  terraces  leaded  aloft,  and  fairly 
garnished  on  the  three  sides;  and  cloistered  on 
the  inside  with  pillars,  and  not  with  arches  below. 
As  for  offices,  let  them  stand  at  distance,  with 
some  low  galleries  to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace 
itself. 

XLVL    OF  GARDENS. 

God  Almiortt  first  planted  a  garden;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures ;  it  is 
the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man; 
without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross 
handiworks;  and  a  man  shall  ever  see,  that, 
when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men 
come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  to  gi^en  finely ; 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection.  I  do 
hold  it  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there 
ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  in  the  year, 
in  which,  severally,  things  of  beauty  may  be  then 
in  season.  For  December,  and  January,  and  the 
latter  part  of  November,  you  must  take  such 
things  as  are  green  all  winter:  holly,  ivy,  bays, 
juniper,  cypress-trees,  yew,  pineapple-trees,  fir- 
trees,  rosemary,  lavender;  periwinkle,  the  white, 
the  purple,  and  the  blue ;  germander,  fiag,  orange- 
trees,  lemon-trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be  stov^ ; 
and  sweet  marjoram,  warm  set.  There  foUoweth, 
for  the  latter  part  of  January  and  February,  the 
mexeieon-tree,  which  then  blossoms ;  crocus  ver- 
mis, both  the  yellow  and  the  gray;  primroses, 
anemones,  the  early  tulip,  the  hyacinthus  orien- 
talis,  chama'iris  fritellaria.  For  March,  there  come 
violets,  especially  the  single  blue,  which  are  the 
eariiest;  the  yellow  daflodil,  the  daisy,  the 
almond-tree  in  blossom,  the  peach-tree  in  blossom, 
the  cornelian-tree  in  blossom,  sweetbrier.  In 
April  follow  the  double  white  violet,  the  wall- 
flower, the  stock-gilliflower,  the  cowslip,  flower- 
de-luces,  and  lilies  of  all  natures;  rosemary-flow- 
ers, the  tulip,  the  double  peony,  the  pale  daffodil, 
the  French  honeysuckle,  the  cherry-tree  in  blos- 
som, the  damascene  and  plum-trees  in  blossom, 
^e  white  thorn  in  leaf,  the  lilac-tree.  In  May 
and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts,  especially  the 
blush-pink ;  roses  of  all  kinds,  except  the  musk, 
which  comes  later;  honeysuckles,  strawberries, 
bugloss,  columbine,  the  French  marigold,  flos 
Africanus,  cherry-tree  in  fruit,  ribes,  figs  in  fruit, 
rasps,  vine-flcwers,  lavender  in  flowers,  the  sweet 


satyrian,  with  the  white  flower;  herba  moscaria, 
lilium  eonvallium,  the  apple-tree  in  blossom.  In 
July  come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties,  musk-roses, 
the  lime-tree  in  blossom,  early  pears,  and  plums, 
in  fruit,  genitings,  codlins.  In  August  come 
plums,  of  all  sorts  in  fruit,  pears,  apricots,  bai^ 
berries,  filberds,  muskmelons,  monkshoods,  of 
all  colours.  In  September  come  grapes,  apples, 
poppies  of  all  colours,  peaches,  melocotones,  neo- 
tarines,  cornelians,  wardens,  quinces.  In  October 
and  the  beginning  of  November  come  services, 
medlars,  bullaces,  roses  cut  or  removed  to  come 
late,  hollyoaks,  and  such  like.  These  particulars 
are  for  the  climate  of  London ;  but  my  meaning 
is  perceived,  that  you  may  have  ••  vcr  perpetuum,** 
as  the  place  affords. 

And  because  the  breath  of  flowere  is  fiir  sweeter 
in  the  air  (where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  tiie 
warbling  of  music)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore 
nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know 
what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  best  per- 
fume the  air.  Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  fast 
flowere  of  their  smells ;  so  that  you  may  walk 
by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find  nothing  of  their 
sweetness;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  morning's  dew. 
Bays,  likewise,  yield  no  smell  as  they  grow, 
rosemary  little,  nor  sweet  maijoram ;  that  which, 
above  all  othere,  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  tiie 
air,  is  the  violet,  especially  the  white  double 
violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide.  Next 
to  that  is  the  musk-rose;  then  tho  strawberry- 
leaves  dying,  with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell ; 
then  the  flower  of  the  vines,  it  is  a  little  dost  like 
the  dust  of  a  bent,  which  grows  upon  the  cluster 
in  the  first  coming  forth ;  then  sweetbrier,  then 
wallflowere,  which  are  very  delightful  to  be  set 
under  a  parlour  or  lower  chamber  window ;  then 
pinks  and  gilliflowere,  especially  the  matted  pink 
and  clove  giltiflower ;  then  the  flowere  of  the  lime- 
tree  ;  then  the  honeysuckles,  so  they  be  somewhat 
afar  off.  Of  bean-flowera  I  speak  not,  because 
they  are  field  flowere ;  but  those  which  perfume 
the  air  most  delightfully,  not  passed  by  as  the 
rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  and  crushed,  are 
three,  that  is,  bumet,  wild  thyme,  and  watermints ; 
therefore  you  are  to  set  whole  alleys  of  them,  to 
have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 

For  gardens,  (speaking  of  those  which  are,  in- 
deed, prince-like,  as  we  have  done  of  buildings,) 
the  contents  ought  not  well  to  be  under  ^rty 
acres  of  ground,  and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts; 
a  green  in  the  entrance,  a  heath,  or  desert,  in  the 
going  forth,  and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst, 
besides  alleys  on  both  sides ;  and,  I  like  well, 
that  four  acres  of  ground  be  assigned  to  the  green 
six  to  the  heath,  four  and  four  to  either  side,  an4 
twelve  to  the  main  garden.  The  green  hath  two 
pleasures ;  the  one,  because  nothing  is  more  plea  • 
sant  to  the  eye  than  green  grass  kept  finely  shorn « 
the  other,  because  it  will  give  yea  a  fidr  alley  i|i  ' 
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the  Dtidstf  hj  which  7011  may  go  in  front  upon  a 
•tatel]r  hedge,  which  is  to  enclow  the  garden: 
but  because  the  alley  will  be  long,  and^  in  great 
heat  of  the  year,  or  day,  you  ought  not  to  buy 
tiie  shade  ib  the  garden  by  going  in  the  sun 
through  the  green ;  therefore  you  aro,  of  either 
aide  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alley,  upon  car- 
penter^ a  work*  about  twelve  foot  in  height,  by 
whicb  jou  may  go  in  shade  into  the  gavden,  Aa 
for  the  making  of  knots,  or  tigore^,  with  direre 
<3oloured  earths,  tliat  they  may  lie  under  tiie  win- 
dows of  ibo  house  on  that  iide  which  the  garden 
stands,  tbey  be  but  toys:  you  may  see  as  good 
sights  many  titnea  in  tarta.  Tlje  garden  is  beat 
to  be  square,  encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides 
with  a  stately  arched  hedge;  the  arches  to  be 
upon  pillars  of  carpenter's  work,  of  soma  ten  foot 
high,  and  six  foot  broad,  and  the  spaces  between 
o|  tbe  aame  dimenaion  with  the  breadth  of  the 
arch*  Over  the  arches  let  there  he  an  entire 
hedge  of  some  four  foot  high*  framed  also  upon 
carpenter's  work ;  ai^d  upon  the  upper  hedge,  over 
every  arch,  a  little  turnet,  with  a  belly  enough  to 
receive  a  cage  of  birds;  and  over  every  space 
betwecri  tlie  arches  some  other  little  figure,  with 
broad  plates  of  round  coloured  gloss  gilt,  for  the 
sun  to  play  upon ;  but  this  hedge  I  intend  to  he 
raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep,  but  gent]y  slope, 
of  sotiit!  six  foot,  set  all  with  flowerSi  Also  I 
ynderstand,  that  this  square  of  the  garden  should 
not  be  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to 
It^ve  Qu  either  side  ground  enough  for  diversity 
of  ^ide  alleys,  unto  which  tlio  two  covert  alleys 
11  f  the  green  may  deliver  you ;  bat  there  must  he 
so  alleys  with  hedges  at  either  end  oi^  this  gremt 
f'uctosuro  ;  not  at  the  higher  end,  for  letting  your 
prospect  tipou  this  fair  hedge  from  the  green  i  nor 
aJL  the  further  end,  for  letting  your  prospect  from 
Uie  hedge  through  the  arches  upon  the  heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great 
hedge,  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  device ;  advisingf 
Qffvertlieless,  that  whatsoever  form  you  cast  it  into 
lust,  it  be  no!  too  busy,  or  full  of  work ;  wherein 
It  for  my  partf  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juni- 
nor  or  other  garden  stuff;  they  he  for  children* 
Little  low  hedges,  round  like  welta,  with  some 
}j catty  pyramids,  I  like  well ;  and  in  some  places 
tair  columnSf  upon  frames  of  carpenter'^s  w^ork. 
1  would  also  have  the  alleys  spacious  and  fair. 
You  may  have  closer  alleys  upon  the  side  grounds, 
but  none  in  the  main  garden.  I  wish  also,  in  the 
vt^ry  middle,  &  fair  mount,  with  tliree  ascents  and 
alleys,  eijough  for  four  to  walk  abreasti  which  I 
would  have  to  be  perfect  circles,  without  any  bui* 
warks  or  embosamenta ;  and  tlie  whole  mount  to 
be  thirty  foot  high,  and  some  fine  banqueting* 
hou^e  with  some  chimneys  neatly  cast^  and  with- 
*Hit  too  much  glass. 

Fur  fountaias,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  re^ 
frothment;  hit  pools  mar  all,  and  make  the  gar- 
4m^  unwholeaouic,  and  fuU  of  flies  and  frogs. 


Fountains  I  intend  to  be  of  two  natures;  the  ono 
that  eprinkleth  or  spouteth  water :  the  other  a  fair 
receipt  of  water,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  fool 
square,  but  without  fiah,  or  slime,  or  mud.  For 
the  iirst,  the  ornaments  of  images,  gilt  or  of  mar- 
ble, w^hich  are  in  use,  do  well:  but  the  main 
matter  is  so  to  convey  the  water,  as  it  never  stay, 
either  in  the  bowls  or  in  the  cislem]  that  tho 
water  be  never  by  rest  discoloured,  green  or  red^ 
or  the  like,  or  gather  any  mossiness  or  putrefac- 
tion ;  besides  that,  it  is  to  he  cleansed  every  day 
by  the  hand  i  also  some  steps  up  to  it^  and  sem^ 
fine  pavement  about  it  doth  well.  As  for  the 
other  kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may  call  a  bath- 
ing pool,  it  may  admit  much  curioaity  and  beanty, 
wherewith  wo  will  not  trouble  ourselves :  as  that 
the  bottom  be  finely  paved,  and  with  images  i  the 
sides  likewise;  and  withal  embellished  with 
coloured  glass,  and  such  things  of  lustre ;  encom- 
passed also  with  fine  rails  of  low  statues ;  but 
the  main  point  is  the  same  which  we  mentioned 
in  tbe  former  kind  of  fountain ;  which  is,  that  the 
water  be  in  perpetual  motion,  fed  by  a  water 
higher  than  the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair 
spouts,  and  then  discharged  away  under  ground, 
by  some  equality  of  bores.  Hi  at  it  stay  Utile;  and 
for  iine  devices,  of  arching  water  without  spilling, 
and  making  it  rise  in  several  forms,  (of  feathers, 
drinking  glasses,  canopies,  and  the  like,)  they  he 
pretty  things  to  look  oiir  hut  nothing  to  health  and 
sweetness. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  tlie  third  part  of  our 
plot,  I  wished  it  to  be  framed  aa  much  aa  may  he 
to  a  natural  wiJdness*  Trees  I  would  have  none 
in  it,  but  some  thickets  made  only  of  sweetbrier 
and  honeysuckle,  and  some  wild  vine  amongst ; 
and  the  ground  set  with  violets,  strawberries,  and 
primroses;  for  these  are  sweet,  and  prosper  in 
the  shade ;  and  these  to  be  in  tho  heath  here  and 
there,  not  in  any  order*  I  like  also  little  heaps, 
in  the  natnre  of  mole  hills,  (such  as  are  in  wild 
heaths,)  to  he  set,  some  with  wild  tliyme,  some 
with  pinks,  some  with  giennander  that  gives  a 
good  flower  to  the  eye;  some  with  periwinkle, 
some  with  violets,  some  with  strawberries,  some 
with  cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some  with  red 
roses,  some  with  lilium  convaJlium,  some  with 
sweetwilliams  red,  some  with  bearVfoot,  and 
the  like  low  flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and 
sightly ;  part  of  which  heaps  to  be  with  standards 
of  little  bushes  pricked  upon  their  top,  and  part 
without ;  the  standards  to  be  roses,  juniper,  hollyt 
barberries,  (but  here  and  there,  be^-ause,  of  the 
smell  of  their  blossom,)  red  currants,  gooseberries, 
rosemary,  hays,  sweetbrier,  end  such  like :  but 
those  standards  to  be  kept  with  cutting,  that  they 
grow  not  out  of  course. 

For  the  aide  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with 
variety  of  alleys,  priratci,  to  give  a  full  shade ; 
some  of  them,  wheresoever  1  he  sun  be >  Yon 
are  to  frame  some  of  them  likewiM^  for  shelteft 
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tint  wben  the  wind  blows  sharp,  ytm  nmy  wbUe 
«8  in  a  ^Ilery :  and  ^oae  alleys  mnSt  foe  likewise 
hedged  at  both  ends,  to  keep  out  the  wind ;  and 
these  closer  alleys  mast  be  erer  finely  grayelled, 
and  no  grass,  becanse  of  going  wet.  In  many  of 
tiiese  alleys,  likewise,  yon  aie  to  set  fruit-trees 
of  all  sorts,  as  well  npon  tiie  walls  as  in  ranges ; 
and  this  Khonld  be  generally  observed,  that  die 
borders  wherein  yon  plant  yoor  fhiit*trees  be  fair, 
and  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep ;  and  set  with 
fine  fiowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  de- 
cdTe  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the  stde- 
groonds  I  wonld  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty 
height,  leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast 
hig^,  to  look  abroad  into  the  fields. 

For  tiie  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but  there 
should  be  some  fair  alleys  ranged  on  bo^  sides, 
with  fruit-trees,  and  some  pretty  talis  of  fruit-trees 
and  arbooTS  with  seats,  set  in  some  decent  order; 
hot  these  to  be  by  no  means  set  too  thick,  but  to 
leave  the  main  garden  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the 
aiT  open  and  free.  For  as  for  shade,  I  would  have 
yoQ  rest  upon  the  alleys  of  the  side  grounds,  there 
to  walk,  if  you  be  disposed,  in  the  heat  of  the  year 
or  day ;  but  to  make  account  that  the  main  garden 
is  for  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  3rear,  and  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  for  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing, or  overcast  days. 

For  aviaries,  I  Hke  them  not,  except  they  be  of 
that  largeness  as  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have 
living  plants  and  bushes  set  in  them ;  &at  the 
birds  may  have  more  scope  and  natural  nestling, 
and  ^at  no  foulness  appear  in  the  floor  of  the 
aviary.  So  I  iiave  made  a  platform  of  a  princely 
garden,  partly  by  precept,  piurtly  by  drawing ;  not  a 
model  but  some  general  lines  of  it ;  and  in  this  I 
have  spared  for  no  cost ;  but  it  is  nothing  for  great 
princes,  that,  for  the  most  part,  taking  advice  with 
workmen,  wifli  no  less  cost  set  ^ir  things 
together,  and  sometimes  add  statues,  and  such 
things,  for  state  and  magnificence,  but  nothing  to 
the  tree  pleasure  of  a  guden. 

XLVU.    OF  NEGOTIATING. 

It  Is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech  than  by 
letter;  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  than  by  a 
man*s  self.  Letters  are  good  when  a  man  would 
drew  an  answer  by  letter  back  again ;  or  when  it 
may  serve  for  a  man's  Justification  afterwards  to 
produce  his  own  letter;  or  where  it  may  be 
danger  to  be  interrapted,  or  heard  by  pieces.  To 
deal  in  person  is  good,  when  a  man's  faice  breed- 
eth  regard,  as  commonly  with  inferiora;  or  in  ten- 
der oases,  where  a  man's  eye  upon  the  countenance 
of  him  with  whom  he  speaketh,  may  give  him  a  di- 
reetion  how  far  to  go ;  and  generally,  where  a  man 
wMl  reserve  to  himself  liberty  either  to  disavow 
or  lo  expound.  In  eholee  o(  instruments,  it  is 
better  to  choose  men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  Hke 
to  do  that  that  is  committed  to  them,  and  to  r^ 


port  back  again  faithfully  the  sooeess,  Aan  those 
that  are  cunning  to  contrive  out  of  other  men^ 
business  somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and  wiU 
help  &e  matter  in  report,  for  satisfaction  sake. 
Use  also  such  persons  as  affect  the  business 
wherein  they  are  employed,  for  that  qnickene^ 
much  ;  and  such  as  are  fit  for  the  matter,  as  bold 
men  for  expostulation,  fair-spoken  men  forpersa»- 
STon,  crafty  men  for  inquiry  and  observation,  fro- 
ward  and  absurd  men  for  business  that  doth  ndi 
well  beer  out  itself.  Use  also  such  as  have  been 
lucky  and  prevailed  before  in  things  wherein  you 
have  employed  them ;  for  that  breeds  confidence, 
and  they  will  strive  to  maintain  their  prescription. 
It  is  better  to  sound  a  person  with  whom  one  deals 
afar  off,  than  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  first ;  except 
you  mean  to  surprise  him  by  some  short  question. 
It  is  better  dealing  with  men  in  appetite,  than 
with  those  that  are  where  they  would  be.  If  a 
man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions,  the  start 
of  first  performance  is  all ;  which  a  man  can 
reasonably  demand,  except  either  the  nature  of 
the  thing  be  such,  which  must  go  before :  or  else 
a  man  can  persuade  the  other  party,  that  he  shall 
stili  need  him  in  some  other  thing ;  or  else  that 
he  be  counted  the  honester  man.  All  practice  is 
to  discover,  or  to  work.  Men  discoverthemselves 
in  trust,  in  passion,  at  unawares ;  and  of  necessity, 
when  they  would  have  somewhat  done,  and  can- 
not find  an  apt  pretext.  If  you  would  work  any 
man,  you  must  either  know  his  nature  and  ftn 
sfaions,  and  so  lead  him ;  or  his  ends,  and  so  per- 
suade him ;  or  his  weakness  and  disadvantages, 
and  so  awe  him ;  or  those  that  have  interest  in 
him,  and  so  govern  him.  In  dealing  with  cun- 
ning persons,  we  must  ever  consider  their  ends, 
to  interpret  their  speeches ;  and  it  is  good  to  say 
litde  to  them,  and  that  which  they  least  look  for. 
In  all  negotiations  of  difficulty,  a  man  may  not 
look  to  sow  and  reap  at  once ;  but  must  prepare 
business,  and  so  ripen  it  by  degrees. 

XLVIU.     OF  FOLLOWERS  AND 
FRIENDS. 

CosTLv  followen  are  not  to  be  liked,  lest  whijs 
a  man  maketh  his  train  longer,  he  make  his  wings 
shorter.  I  reckon  to  be  costly,  not  them  alone 
which  charge  the  purse,  but  which  are  wearisome 
and  importune  in  suits.  Ordinary  followere  oug^t 
to  challenge  no  higher  conditions  than  counte- 
nance, recommendation,  and  protection  frcm 
wrongs.  Factious  followere  are  worse  to  be 
liked,  which  follow  not  upon  affection  to  him  witk 
whom  they  range  themselves,  but  upon  discoa 
tentment  conceived  against  some  other;  where 
upon  commonly  ensueth  tiiat  ill  intelligence,  tfuft 
we  many  times  see  between  great  personages. 
Likewise  glorious  followers,  who  makr  theiiH 
selves  as  trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  ^oss 
they  follow,  are  full  of  inconvenience,  for  the/ 
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Uint  businese  through  want  of  aecrecy ;  and  they 
eocport  honour  from  a  m^at  and  make  hiiti  a  re  tun) 
in  eary*  Thi^re  ia  a  kind  of  fallowerst  likewise, 
ivhicb  are  dangeroua,  being  indeed  eapmls :  whbh 
inquire  the  secrets  of  the  bousej  and  bear  tales  of 
them  to  others  |  yet  f  uch  men,  many  times,  are  in 
gTSiXi  fairoar  ;  for  they  are  ofEcious,  and  cooimonly 
exchange  talea*  The  following  by  certain  eatates 
of  men,  answerable  to  that  which  a  great  person 
himself  profesaethf  (aa  of  Boldlera  to  him  that  hath 
been  employed  in  the  wars,  and  the  like,]  hath 
ever  been  a  thing  civil,  and  well  taken  even  in 
monarehieaf  bo  it  be  without  too  much  pomp  or 
popularity ;  but  the  most  honourable  kind  of  fol- 
lowing, is  to  be  followed  as  one  that  apprahendeth 
to  advance  virtue  and  deaert  in.  all  aorta  of  persons; 
and  yet,  where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  suffi- 
eienoy,  it  is  better  lo  take  w  ith  the  uaore  passable, 
than  with  ifae  more  able ;  and  be^idea  to  epeak 
iruih  in  base  times,  active  men  are  of  more  use 
tliiin  virtuous,  It  i^  true,  thai  in  govcrmneot,  it 
is  good  to  use  men  of  one  rank  equally :  for  to 
countenance  some  extraordinarily,  is  to  make  them 
insolont,  and  the  rest  discontent;  because  they 
tnay  claim  a  due  :  but  contrariwise  in  favoufi  to 
use  men  wiih  much  difference  and  election  ts 
good  i  for  it  maketh  the  persons  preferred  more 
thankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious  ;  because  all 
is  of  fiivour.  It  is  good  discretioji  not  to  make  too 
much  of  any  man  at  the  firsts  because  one  cannot 
hold  out  tliat  proportion.  To  be  governed  (as  we 
call  it}  by  one*  is  not  safe ;  for  it  shows  softness, 
ajid  gives  a  freedom  to  scandal  and  disreputation ; 
for  those  that  would  not  cenaure  or  speak  ill  of  a 
man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those 
that  are  so  great  with  ^em,  and  thereby  wound 
their  honour ;  yet  to  be  distracted  with  many,  is 
worse;  for  it  makes  men  to  be  of  the  lasilmpres* 
aion,  and  full  of  change.  To  take  advice  of  some 
few  friends  is  ever  honourable;  for  lookers-on 
many  times  see  more  than  gnmesters  ;  and  the 
vale  beat  discovereth  the  bill.  There  is  little 
friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  between 
equals,  which  was  wont  to  be  magnified.  That 
that  is,  is  between  superior  and  ii^ferior,  whoae 
fortunes  may  eomprebend  the  one  the  other, 

XLIX.    OF  SUITORS. 

M^HT  ill  matters  and  projects  are  undertaken ; 
und  private  suits  do  putrefy  the  public  good. 
Many  good  matters  are  undertaken  with  bad 
tninds ;  I  mean  not  only  corrupt  minds,  but 
cra^j  minds;  tliat  intend  not  performance. 
borne  embrace  suits  which  never  mean  to  deal 
offeetually  in  them  ;  but  if  tliey  see  there  may  he 
life  in  the  matter,  by  some  other  meani  they  will 
he  content  Co  win  a  thank  or  take  a  second  reward, 
nr,  at  least,  to  make  use  in  the  mean  time  of  the 
f^uttorV  hopes*     Some  take  hold  of  suits  only  for 


an  oeeasion  to  cross  some  others  or  to  make  an 
information,  whereof  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  apt  pretext,  without  care  what  become  of 
the  suit  when  that  turn  is  served ;  or,  generally, 
to  make  other  men^s  business  a  kind  of  entertain- 
ment to  bring  in  their  own :  nay,  some  undertake 
suits  with  a  full  purpose  to  let  them  fall ;  to  the 
end  to  gratify  the  adverse  party,  or  competitor* 
Surely  there  is  in  some  sort  a  right  in  every  suit  j 
either  a  right  of  equity  if  it  be  a  suit  of  contro- 
versy, or  a  right  of  desert  if  it  be  a  suit  of  petition. 
If  aifection  lead  a  man  to  favour  the  wrong  side 
in  justice,  let  him  rather  use  hia  countenance  to 
compound  the  matter  than  lo  carry  it.  If  aifection 
lead  a  man  to  favour  the  less  worthy  in  desert,  lei 
him  do  it  without  depraving  or  disabling  the  bet- 
ter deserver.  In  suits  which  a  man  doth  not  well 
understand,  it  is  ^ood  to  refer  them  to  some  friend 
of  trust  and  judgment^  that  may  report  whether 
he  may  deal  in  them  with  honour :  but  let  him 
choose  well  his  feferendariea,  for  else  he  may  be 
led  by  the  nose.  Suitors  are  so  distasted  with 
delays  and  abuses,  that  plain  dealing  in  denying 
to  deal  in  suits  at  lirst,  and  reporting  the  success 
barelyi  and  in  challenging  no  more  thanks  than 
one  hath  deserved,  is  grown  not  only  honourable 
but  also  gracious.  In  suits  of  favour,  the  first 
coming  ought  to  take  liltle  place;  so  far  forth 
consideration  may  be  bad  of  his  trust,  that  if  in- 
tclligence  of  the  matter  could  not  otherwise  havo 
been  had  but  by  him,  advantage  be  not  taken  of 
the  note,  but  the  party  left  to  his  other  means; 
and  in  some  sort  recompensed  for  bis  discovery. 
To  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a  suit,  is  simplicity  5 
as  well  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  right  thereof,  is 
want  of  conscience.  Secrecy  in  suits  is  a  great 
mean  of  obtaining;  for  voicing  them  to  be  in  for- 
wardness may  discourage  some  kind  of  suitors; 
hut  doth  quicken  and  awake  others ;  but  timing 
of  the  suit  is  the  principal ;  timing  1  say,  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  person  that  should  grant  it,  but 
in  respect  of  those  which  are  like  to  cross  it.  Let 
a  man,  in  the  choice  of  his  mean,  rather  choose  the 
fittest  mean,  than  the  greatest  mean  ^  and  rather 
them  that  deal  in  certain  things,  than  those  that 
are  general.  The  reparation  of  a  denial  is  nomo- 
timea  equal  to  the  first  grant,  if  a  man  show  him^ 
self  neither  dej ected  nor  d  iseonte nted ,  '*  I niq u um 
petas,  ut  «quura  feraa,"  is  a  good  mle,  where  a 
man  hath  strength  of  favour:  but  otherwise  a  man 
were  better  rise  in  his  suit;  for  he  that  would 
have  ventured  at  firat  to  have  lost  the  suitor,  will 
not,  in  the  conclusion,  lose  both  the  suitor  and  his 
own  former  favour.  Nothing  is  thought  so  easy 
a  request  to  a  great  person,  as  his  lettar ;  and  yet, 
if  it  be  not  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  so  much  out  of 
his  reputation.  There  are  no  worse  instruments 
tlian  these  general  eontxivera  of  suits ;  for  they 
are  bnt  a  kind  of  poison  and  infectioQ  to  public 
proceedings. 
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L.    OF  STUDIES. 

Studibs  serre  for  delight,  for  ornament  and  for 
ability.    Their  chief  ose  for  delight,  is  in  prirate- 
ness  and  retiring;  for  ornament,  is  in  discoarse; 
and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  per- 
haps judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one :  but  the 
general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling 
of  affairs  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ;  to 
use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ; 
to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the 
humour  of  a  scholar:  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience :  for  natural  abilities 
are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ; 
and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions 
too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.    Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple 
men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them ;  for 
they  teach  not  their  own  use ;  but  that  is  a  wis- 
dom without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by 
observation.    Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute, 
nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.    Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others 
to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be 
read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  ex- 
tracts made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would 
be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the 
meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are, 
like   common   distilled   waters,  flashy   things. 
Reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference  a  ready 
man;  and  writing  an  exact  man;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit:  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need 
have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth 
not.    Histories  make  men  wise ;  poets  witty ;  the 
mathematics  subtile;  natural  philosophy  deep; 
moral,  grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend ; 
*«  Abeunt  studia  in  mores  ;^*  nay,  there  is  no  stond 
or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought 
out  by  fit  studies :  like  as  diseases  of  the  body 
may  have  appropriate  exercises ;  bowling  is  good 
for  the  stone  and  reins,  shooting  for  the  lungs  and 
breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for 
the  head,  and  the  like;  so,  if  a  man's  wit  be 
wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics;  for  in 
demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never 
■o  little,  he  must  begin  again;  if  his  wit  be  not 
apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences,  let  him  study 
the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  «« Cymini  sectores  ;'* 
If  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call 
upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let 
him  study  the  lawyer's  cases :  so  every  defect  of 
the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 


LI.    OP  FACTION. 

Many  have  an  opinion  not  wise,  that  for  a 
prince  to  govern  his  estate,  or  for  a  great  perM>n 
to  govern  his  proceedings,  according  to  the  respect 
to  factions,  is  a  principal  part  of  policy ;  whereas, 
contrariwise,  the  chiefest  wisdom  is,  either  in 
ordering  those  things  which  are  general,  and 
wherein  men  of  several  factions  do  nevertheless 
agree,  or  in  dealing  with  correspondence  to  parti- 
cular persons,  one  by  one :  but  I  say  not,  that  the 
consideration  of  factions  is  to  be  neglected.    Mean 
men,  in  their  rising,  must  adhere ;  but  great  men, 
that  have  strength  in  themselves,  were  better  to 
maintain  themselves  indifferent  and  neutral :  yet 
even  in  beginners,  to  adhere  so  moderately,  as  he 
be  a  man  of  the  one  faction,  which  is  most  pas- 
sable with  the  other,  commonly  giveth  best  way. 
The  lower  and  weaker  faction  is  the  firmer  in  con- 
junction ;  and  it  is  often  seen,  that  a  few  that  are 
stiff,  do  tire  out  a  greater  number  that  are  mors 
moderate.     When  one  of  the  factions  is  extin- 
guished, the  remaining  subdivideth ;  as  the  faction 
between  Lucnllus  and  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of 
the  senate  (which  they  called  «•  optimates'*)  held 
out  a  while  against  the  faction  of  Pompey  and 
Cesar;  but  when  the  senate's  authority  was  pul- 
led down,  Cesar  and  Pompey  soon  after  brake. 
The  faction  or  party  of  Antonius  and  Octavianns 
Cesar,  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  held  out  like- 
wise for  a  time,  but  when  Brutus  and  Cassias 
were  overthrown,  then  soon  after  Antonius  and 
Octavianus  brake  and  subdivided.    These  exam- 
ples are  of  wars,  but  the  same  holdeth  in  private 
factions :  and,  therefore,  those  that  are  seconds  in 
factions,  do  many  times,  when  the  faction  subdi- 
videth, prove  principals;  but  many  times  also 
they  prove  ciphers  and  cashiered;  for  many  a 
man's  strength  is  in  opposition ;  and  when  that 
faileth,  he  groweth  out  of  use.    It  is  commonly 
seen  that  men  once  placed,  take  in  with  the  con- 
trary faction  to  that  by  which  they  enter :  think- 
ing, belike,  that  they  have  the  first  sure,  and  now 
are  ready  for  a  new  purchase.    The  traitor  in  tac- 
tion lightly  goeth  away  with  it,  for  when  matters 
have  stuck  long  in  balancing,  the  winning  of  some 
one  man  casteth  them,  and  he  getteth  all  tiie 
thanks.    The  even  carriage  between  two  factions 
proceedeth  not  always  of  moderation,  but  of  a  trae- 
ness  to  a  man's  self,  with  end  to  make  use  of  both. 
Certainly,  in  Italy,  they  hold  it  a  little  suspect  in 
popes,  when  they  have  often  in   their  month 
«« Padre  commune :"  and  take  it  to  be  a  sign  of 
one  that  meaneth  to  refer  all  to  the  greatness  of 
his  own  house.    Kings  had  need  beware  how 
they  side  themselves,  and  make  themselves  as  of 
a  faction  or  party;  for  leagues  witnin  the  state 
are  ever  pernicious  to  monarcUes ;  for  they  raise 
an  obligation  paramount  to  obligation  of  ww^ 
iwignty,  and  make  the  king  •«  tanquam  anas  ex 
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nobis;"  as  waa  to  be  seen  in  the  league  of  France* 
When  factions  are  carried  too  high  and  too 
violently^  it  ia  a  sign  of  weakneta  In  princes,  and 
much  to  the  prejudice  both  of  tlit-ir  authority  and 
buainosa*  The  modons  of  faeiions  under  kiiigSf 
ought  to  be  like  tbe  motions,  (as  the  aslronomera 
ipeak,)  of  the  inferior  orbs,  which  may  have  their 
proper  niotionst  but  yet  still  are  quielly  carried  hy 
the  higher  motion  of  *^  primum  mobilei** 

Ln,   OF  CEREMONIES  AND  RESPECTS. 

lit  that  h  only  real,  had  need  of  Piceeding  ^eat 
parts  of  Tirtue ;  as  the  fitone  hatb  need  to  be  rich 
that  is  set  without  ftM ;  but  if  a  man  mark  il  well, 
it  is  in  praise  and  commendi^ttion  of  men,  as  it  h 
in  gettings  and  gains ;  for  the  proverb  is  true 
** That  light  gains  make  hea^y  pulses;"  for  light 
gains  CO  I  tie  thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now 
and  then :  so  it  b  tme,  ihat  amall  mattc^ra  win 
great  commendation^  because  they  are  continualiy 
in  use  and  in  note  i  whereas  the  occasion  of  any 
great  virtue  cometh  but  on  fe&iivala ;  therefore  it 
dotb  much  add  to  a  nian^s  reputation,  and  ia  (aa 
Queen  Isabella  said)  like  perpetual  letters  com- 
inen^&tvrj,  to  have  good  forms ;  to  attain  them, 
it  almoKt  suf!iceth  not  to  despise  them  ;  for  so  shall 
a  man  obaerve  Ihem  in  others  ;  and  let  him  trust 
himself  with  the  rest ;  for  if  he  labour  too  much 
to  express  them,  he  shnll  loose  their  grace ;  which 
is  to  be  naturril  and  unafTected*  Some  men*s  be- 
haviour is  like  a  verse^  wherein  every  syllable  is 
measured  ;  how  can  a  man  comprehend  great 
maAtera,  that  breakeih  his  tnind  too  much  to  small 
obserTatioiiB.  Not  lo  ase  ceremoniea  at  all,  is  to 
teaeb  others  not  to  oae  them  again ;  and  so  di- 
minish respect  to  himself;  especially  they  be  not 
to  be  omitted  to  strangers  and  formal  nnturca ;  but 
the  dwelling  upon  liiem«  and  exalting  them  above 
the  moon,  is  not  only  tcdiona,  but  doth  diminish  the 
faith  and  credit  of  him  that  speaks  ;  and ,  certainly, 
there  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  eff<K:tual  and  im- 
printing passages  amongst  compliments,  which  is 
of  si  ngu  1  ar  u  so,  i  f  a  man  canhituponiif  Amongst 
m  itian'*a  peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  familiarity  ; 
ftnd  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  atatc ; 
ftoaongst  a  man's  inferiors,  one  shall  be  sure  of 
reverence ;  and  therefore  it  ia  good  a  little  lo  ho 
famili^*  He  that  is  too  much  in  any  thing,  so 
that  he  gtvetli  another  occaatoti  of  soeieiy^  maketb 
himself  eh eap*  To  apply  one*a  self  to  olhera,  is 
good ;  so  it  be  with  demonstration,  that  a  man 
dotb  it  upon  regard  4  and  not  npon  facilily.  1 1  is 
n  good  precept,  generally  in  seconding  anotjier, 
ytjt  to  add  somewhat  of  one*s  own :  as  if  you  will 
ITTBnt  his  opinion,  \H  it  be  with  some  disiinclion  ; 
if  yoL  wiil  follow  his  motion,  let  it  b^  with  aon- 
dttion;  if  you  allow  his  counsel,  let  it  bo  with 
alleging  further  leaaon.  Men  had  need  bewaro 
how  they  bo  loo  perfect  in  compliments;  for  be 
^ey  never  so  artjficient  otherwise,  their  envierB 


will  he  sure  to  give  them  that  attribute,  to&e  dis" 
advantage  of  their  greater  virtues.  It  is  loss  also 
in  business  to  be  too  full  of  respects,  or  to  be  top 
curious  in  observing  times  and  opportunities^  So- 
lomon saith,  *^  He  that  consideretb  the  wind  shall 
not  sow,  and  he  that  looketh  lo  the  clouds  shall 
not  reap.'*  A  w^ise  man  will  make  more  oppor- 
tunities than  be  finds*  Men* a  bthaviour  ehouVd 
be  like  tJieir  apparel,  not  um  atrait  or  point  de» 
vice,  but  free  for  exercise  or  motion. 

LITI*    OF  PRAISE- 

Fbaise  is  the  rejection  of  virtue,  but  it  is  as 
the  glass,  or  body,  which  giveth  the  reflection ; 
if  it  be  from  the  common  people,  it  is  commonly 
falae  and  nought,  and  rather  followeth  vain  per- 
sons than  virtuoui ;  for  tlie  common  people  under- 
stand not  many  eaccellent  virtues  i  tbe  lowest  vir^ 
tnt'S  draw  praise  from  th^m,  Uie  middle  virtues 
work  tn  them  astonishment  or  admiration ;  but  of 
\ht!  highest  virluea  ihcy  have  no  sense  or  perceiv* 
ing  at  all ;  but  shows  and  '*  species  virtu tibus 
similes,**  serve  best  with  tbem«  Certainly,  fame 
is  like  a  river,  that  beareth  np  things  light  and 
swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty  and  solid ; 
but  if  persons  of  quality  nnd  judgment  concur, 
then  it  is,  (as  the  Scripture  saith,)  ^^Nomen 
bonum  instar  unguenti  fragrantis  ;*^  it  Ulleth  all 
round  about,  and  will  not  easily  away;  for  the 
odoura  of  ointments  are  more  durable  than  tho&n 
of  flowers.  There  be  so  many  false  points  of 
praiae,  that  a  man  may  justly  bold  it  s  suspect. 
Some  praises  proceed  merely  of  flattery ;  and  if 
he  he  an  ordinary  flatterer,  he  will  have  certain 
common  attributes,  which  may  serve  every  man  ; 
if  he  be  a  cunning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  the 
arch -flatterer,  which  is  a  man's  self,  and  wherein 
a  man  thinketh  best  of  himself,  therein  the  flat* 
terer  will  uphold  him  most:  hut  if  he  be  an  im- 
pudent batterer,  look  wherein  a  man  ia  conscioufl 
to  himself  that  be  is  most  defective,  and  is  most 
out  of  countenance  in  himself,  that  will  the  flat^ 
tererenuile  him  lo,  perforce,  "spretAeonscieniiA/* 
Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and  respects, 
which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to  kings  tuid  great 
persons,  «*  kndando  pr«^ipere  ;**  when  by  telling 
men  what  tbey  are,  they  represent  to  thi-m  what 
they  should  be :  some  men  are  pmised  malicionsly 
to  their  hurt,  thereby  to  atir  enry  and  jealousy 
towards  them;  ^■pessimum  genus  inimieonim 
laudantium  ;'*  insomuch  as  it  waa  a  proverb 
amongst  the  Grecians, that,  "he  that  was  praised 
to  his  hurt,  should  have  a  push  rise  upon  hlft 
note  ;''*  as  we  say,  that  m  blisier  will  rise  upon 
one^s  tongue  that  tells  a  lie;  certainly,  moderatn 
praise,  used  with  opportunity,  and  not  vulgar*  ia 
that  which  doth  the  good*  Solomon  saith,  «^  He 
that  praise th  his  friend  aloud,  rising  eady,  it  shall 
be  to  him  no  better  than  a  curse."  Too  much 
magnifying  of  man  or  matter  dotti  irritate  lontift- 
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^ietioii,  aad  praeofe  emwy  and  scorn.  To  praiae 
m  BHA*B  aelf  cannot  be  decent,  except  it  be  in  rare 
cases;  but  to  praise  a  man's  office  or  profession, 
he  may  do  it  with  food  grace,  and  m-ith  a  kind  of 
magnanimity.  The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which 
are  theologues,  and  friars,  and  schoolmen,  have  a 
phrase  of  notable  contempt  and  scorn  towards 
oiTil  bnsiness,  for  they  call  all  temporal  business 
of  wars,  embassages,  jodtcatare,  and  other  em- 
ployments, sirrbirie,  which  is  nnder-sheriffries,  as 
if  they  were  bat  matters  for  nnder^heriffs  and 
catebpoles;  though  many  times  those  nnder- 
aheiiffries  do  mote  good  than  their  high  specula- 
tions. St.  Panl,  when  he  boasts  of  himself,  he 
doth  oft  interlace,  **l  speak  like  a  fool;'*  bat 
•peaking  of  his  calling,  he  saith,  ««magnificabo 
aposlolatam  meam.*' 

LIV.    OF  VAINGLORY. 

It  was  prettily  devised  of  ^sop,  the  fly  sat 
upon  the  axletree  of  the  chariot  wheel,  and  said, 
**  What  a  dost  do  I  raise  T'  So  are  there  some 
▼ain  persons,  that,  whatsoerer  goeth  alone,  or 
moretii  upon  greater  means,  if  they  have  nerer  so 
little  hand  in  it,  they  think  it  is  they  that  carry  it. 
They  that  are  glorioas  mast  needs  be  factioas ;  for 
all  bfaTery  stands  apon  comparisons.  They  most 
seeds  be  violent  to  make  good  their  own  vaants ; 
neither  can  they  be  secret,  and  therefore  not  effec- 
loal ;  bat  according  to  the  French  proveib,  ^  beaa- 
ooap  de  bruit,  pea  de  frait;"  ••much  brait,  little 
firait."  Yet,  certainly,  there  is  use  of  this  quality 
in  eivil  affiurs :  where  there  is  an  opinion  and  fame 
to  be  created,  either  of  virtue  or  greatness,  these 
anen  are  good  trumpeters.  Again,  as  Titus  Livius 
Boteth,  in  the  case  of  Antiochus  and  the  jEtolians, 
there  are  sometimes  great  effects  of  cross  lies;  as 
if  a  man  that  negotiates  between  two  princes,  to 
draw  them  to  join  in  a  war  against  the  third,  doth 
extol  the  forces  of  either  of  them  above  measure, 
the  one  to  the  other :  and  sometimes  he  that  deals 
between  man  and  man,  raiseth  his  own  credit 
with  both,  by  pretending  greater  interest  than  he 
hath  in  either:  and  in  these,  and  the  like  kinds, 
it  often  falls  out,  that  something  is  produced  of 
■othing;  for  lies  are  sufficient  to  breed  opinion, 
and  opinion  brings  on  substance.  In  military 
commanders  and  soldiers,  vainglory  is  an  esseu- 
tial  point;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  by  glory, 
one  courage  sharpeneth  another.  In  cases  of  great 
enterprise  upon  charge  and  adventure,  a  composi- 
tion of  glorious  natures  doth  put  life  into  business ; 
and  those  that  are  of  solid  and  sober  natures,  have 
mora  of  the  ballast  than  of  the  sail.  In  fame-of 
learning  the  flight  will  be  slow  vdthout  some 
feathers  of  ostentation:  ^QuA  de  conteronendft 
gloriAlibros  seribant,  nomen  snum  inscribnnt.'* 
Socrates,  Aristotle,  GMen,  were  men  ftiU  of  osten- 
tation :  certainly,  vainglory  helpeth  to  perpetuate 
a  aaa^s  memory;  aad  virtoe  was  Bsver  so  be- 
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holden  to  human  nature,  as  it  received  its  due  at 
the  second  hand.  Neither  bad  the  fame  of  Cicero, 
Seneca,  Plinius  Secundus,  borne  her  age  so  well 
if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  some  vani^  in  tiieni- 
selves ;  like  unto  varnish,  that  makes  ceilings  not 
only  shine,  but  last.  Bmt  all  this  while,  when  I 
speAk  of  vainglory,  I  mean  not  of  that  property 
that  Tacitus  doth  attribute  to  Mucianus, «» Om* 
nium,  que  dixerat  feceratque,  arte  quAdam  osten- 
tator  :*'  for  that  proceeds  not  of  vanity,  but  of 
natural  magnanimity  and  discretion ;  and,  in  some 
persons,  is  not  only  comely,  but  gracious:  for 
excusations,  cessions,  modesty  itself,  well  govern- 
ed, are  but  arts  of  ostentation ;  and  amongst  those 
arts  there  is  none  better  than  that  which  Plinius 
Secundus  speaketh  of,  which  is  to  be  liberal  of 
praise  and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  where- 
in a  man*8  self  hath  any  perfection :  for,  sai& 
Pliny,  very  wittily,  **  In  commending  another  yon 
do  yourself  right;*'  for  he  that  you  commend  is 
either  superior  to  you  in  that  you  commend,  or 
inferior;  if  he  be  inferior,  if  he  be  to  be  com- 
mended, you  much  more;  if  he  be  superior,  if  he 
be  not  to  be  commended,  you  much  less.  CHori* 
ous  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  the  admira- 
tion of  fools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and  the  slavei 
of  their  own  vaunts. 

LV.    OF  HONOUR  AND  REPUTATION. 

Turn  winning  of  honour  is  but  the  revealing  of 
a  man's  virtue  and  worth  without  disadvantage ; 
for  some  in  their  actions  do  woo  and  affect  honour 
and  reputation;  which  sort  of  men  are  commonly 
much  talked  of,  but  inwardly  little  admired :  and 
some,  contrariwise,  darken  ^eir  virtue  in  the  show 
of  it;  so  as  they  be  undervalued  in  opinion.  If 
a  man  perform  that  which  hath  not  been  attempted 
before,  or  attempted  and  given  over,  or  hath  been 
achieved,  but  not  with  so  good  circumstance,  he 
shall  purchase  more  honour  than  by  affecting  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty,  or  virtue,  wherein  he 
is  but  a  follower.  If  a  man  so  temper  his  actions, 
as  in  some  one  of  tiiem,  he  doth  content  every  fac- 
tion or  combination  of  people,  the  music  will  be  the 
fuller.  A  man  is  an  ill  husband  of  his  honour  that 
entereth  into  any  action,  tiie  foiling  wherein  may 
disgrace  him  more  than  the  carrying  of  it  through 
can  honour  him.  Honour  that  is  gained  and  bro- 
ken upon  another  hath  the  quickest  reflection,  like 
diamonds  cut  with  facets ;  and,  therefore,  let  a  man 
contend  to  excel  any  competitors  of  his  in  honour, 
in  outshooting  Ihem,  if  he  can,  in  their  own  bow. 
Discreet  followers  and  servants  help  much  to 
reputation :  <•  Omnia  fama  a  domesticis  emanat*** 
Envy,  which  is  ^e  canker  of  honour,  is  best  ex- 
tinguished, by  declaring  a  man's  self  in  his  ends, 
rather  to  seek  merit  than  fame :  and  by  attributing 
a  man*s  successes  ratiier  to  divine  Providence  and 
felicity,  than  to  his  own  virtue  or  policy.  Th« 
true  marshalling  of  the  degrees  of  sovevrip 
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honour  are  ihBse;  in  the  first  place  nre  **coiidU 
lores  impemmm/'  founders  of  states  and  common- 
weaJths;  such  ae  were  RoiniiluSf  C^nis,  C«»3jr, 
Oltoman^  Ismael :  in  the  aecond  place  are  *^  tegis- 
l;itorea,'*  lawgivers ;  which  are  alao  caHed  second 
fniandurs,  or  *'perpetui  principes,**  because  they 
govern  by  their  ordinances  after  they  are  ^one ; 
fluch  were  Lycur^s,  Solon,  Justinianf  Edgar, 
Alphonsu^  of  Castile  tJie  Wise,  that  mad©  the 
"  Siete  parti  das  :"  in  the  third  place  are  ^Oihtra- 
tor&s/^  or  ^^salvatores,"  each  as  compound  the 
long  miseries  of  civil  wars^  or  deliver  their  coun* 
tries  from  servitude  of  strangers  or  tyrants^  as 
AaguatuB  Ciesar,  Yespasianu^i  Aiireliamiaf  Theo* 
doricuSf  King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England, 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France ;  in  the  fourth 
place  are  **  propaga tores,"  or  *'  prop ugnato res  im- 
perii," such  as  in  honourable  wars  enlarge  iheir 
territorit'S^  or  make  noble  defence  against  invaders; 
andn,  in  the  last  phice,  are  **  patres  patriae,"  which 
reign  justly,  and  make  llie  limes  good  wherein 
they  live;  both  which  last  kinds  need  no  exam* 
pies,  they  are  in  such  number.  Degrees  of  honour 
in  Bubjeels  are,  first,  "  purticipes  curarum,"  tliose 
upon  whom  princes  do  discharge  the  greatest 
weight  of  Iheir  afi^^ira ;  their  right  hands,  as  we 
pall  them :  ihe  next  are  **  duces  belii,"  great  lead- 
ers ;  such  as  are  princ^^  lieutenants,  and  do  them 
nnlable  services  in  the  wars :  the  third  are  ^*-  gra- 
ttosi,'*  favourites ;  such  aa  exceed  not  this  scants 
ling,  to  be  Aolace  lo  the  sovereign,  and  hannk^s 
|g  the  people  i  and  the  fourth,  **  negotils  pares  ;'^ 
euch  as  have  great  places  under  princes,  and 
execute  tlteir  places  witli  sufficiency.  There  is  an 
yionour,  like  wise,  which  may  be  ranked  atnotigat 
the  greatest^  which  happeneth  rarely;  that  is,  of 
sucti  aa  sacrifice  themselves  to  death  or  danger 
for  the  good  of  their  country ;  as  was  NL  Regu- 
lus,  and  the  two  Decii, 

LVL    OF  JUDICATURE. 

JuDO£S  ought  to  remember  that  their  n^ce  is 
"jus  dice  re,"  and  not  "jus  dare,"  to  interpret 
law,  and  not  to  make  law,  or  give  law;  else  will 
it  he  like  the  authority  claimed  by  the  chureh  of 
Rome,  which  under  pretext  of  eiiposition  of  Scrip- 
ture, doth  not  stick  to  add  and  alter,  and  to  pro- 
nounce that  which  they  do  not  find,  and  by  show 
of  antiquity  to  introduce  novelty.  Judges  ought 
to  he  more  learned  tlian  witty,  more  reverend  than 
plausible,  and  more  advised  than  confident*  Above 
all  things,  integrity  ia  their  portion  and  proper 
virtue*  ^*-  Cursed  (saith  the  law)  is  he  that  re- 
tnoveth  the  landmark*"  The  mislay er  of  a  mere 
ntfine  is  to  blnme;  but  it  is  the  unjust  judge 
tlml  is  Ihe  capital  remover  of  landmarks,  when  he 
deHneth  amisa  of  land  a  and  property*  One  foul 
iMintence  dotti  more  hurt  than  many  foul  examples; 
for  these  dr*"  1»ut  corrupt  the  stream,  the  other 
4;i^jriiptetn  the  fountain ;  ao  satth  Solomoni  "Foti9 


lurbatus,  et  rena  cormpta  est  Justus  cadens  in  cmusfc 
suk  coram  adversario/*  7lie  oSice  of  j  ad  gefi  may 
have  reference  unto  the  parties  that  sue,  unto  the 
advocattfs  that  plead,  unto  the  clerks  and  minis ters 
of  justice  underneath  litem,  and  to  the  soverieigii 
or  state  above  them. 

First,  for  the  causes  or  parties  that  sne,  *^  There 
be  (saith  the  Scripture)  that  turn  judgment  into 
wormwood ;"  and  surely  there  be,  also,  that  turn 
it  into  vinegar ;  for  injoetica  maketh  it  bitter,  and 
delays  make  it  sour.  The  principal  duty  of  a 
judge  is,  to  suppress  force  and  fraud;  whereof 
force  is  the  more  pernicious  when  it  is  open,  and 
fraud  when  it  is  close  and  disguised.  Add  thereto 
contentious  suits,  which  ought  to  he  spewetl  out, 
as  the  surfeit  of  courts,  A  judge  ought  to  prepare 
his  wivy  to  a  jusi  sentence,  as  God  useth  to  prepare 
his  way,  by  raising  valleys  and  talking  down  hills : 
so  when  there  appeoreth  on  either  side  an  high 
hand,  violent  prosecution,  cunning  advantages 
taken,  combination,  power,  great  counsel,  then  is 
the  virtue  of  a  judge  seen  to  make  inequality 
equal ;  that  he  may  plant  his  judgment  aa  upon 
an  even  ground.  ^^  Qui  fortiter  emungit,  elicit 
sanguinem;'*  and  where  the  winepress  ia  hard 
wrought,  it  yields  a  harsh  w  ine  that  tastes  of  the 
grape^stone*  Judges  must  beware  of  hard  con* 
stmctiona,  and  strained  inferences,  for  there  is  no 
worse  torture  than  the  torture  of  lawa ;  especially 
in  case  of  lawa  penal,  they  ought  to  have  care  that 
that  which  was  tneant  for  terror  be  not  turned  into 
rigour;  and  that  they  bring  not  upon  the  people  that 
shower  whereof  the  Scripture  speakelh,  "  Pluet 
Buper  eoa  laqueos  ;**  for  penal  l^wa  pressed  are  a 
shower  of  inarms  upon  the  people ;  therefore  let 
penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepera  of  long,  or 
if  they  be  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by 
wise  judges  confined  in  tlie  execution;  ^^Judicia 
ofEcium  est,  ut  res,  ita  tempora  rerum,"  &e.  In 
causes  of  liftf  and  death,  judges  ought  (as  far  ai 
the  law  permitteth)  in  justice  to  remember  mercy, 
and  to  cast  a  severe  eye  upon  the  example,  but  a 
merciful  eye  upon  the  person. 

Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  counsel  that 
plead*  Patience  and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  Justice ;  and  an  over-speaking  judge 
is  no  well-tuned  cymbal.  It  is  no  grace  to  a 
judge  lirst  to  find  that  which  he  might  have  heard 
indue  time  from  the  bar;  or  to  show  quick neai 
of  conceit  in  cutting  off  evidence  or  counsel  too 
abort,  or  to  prevent  information  by  ques lions, 
though  pertinent.  The  parts  of  a  judge  in  hearing 
are  four ;  to  direct  the  evidence  i  to  moderate 
length ,  repetition,  or  imperii  ne  ncy  of  speech  ;  to  re- 
capi  till  ale,  select,  and  collate  the  material  points 
of  that  which  hath  been  said,  and  to  give  the  rule 
or  sentence.  Whatsoever  ia  above  tliese  is  too 
much,  and  proeeedeth  either  of  glory  and  willing^ 
ness  to  apeak,  or  of  impatience  lohear,  or  of  short* 
ness  of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  ataid  and  equal 
flttentioD,    It  Is  a  itiange  thing  to  see  that  th« 
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boldness  of  adroeates  should  prevBil  with  judges ; 
whereas  they  should  imitate  God,  in  whose  seat 
they  sit,  who  lepresseih  the  presumptuous,  and 
giveth  grace  to  the  modest:  but  it  is  more  strange, 
that  judges  should  have  noted  faTourites,  which 
cannot  but  cause  multiplication  of  fees,  and  sus- 
picion of  by-ways.  There  is  due  from  the  judge 
to  the  adTocate  some  commendation  and  gracing, 
where  causes  are  well  handled  and  fair  pleaded, 
especially  towards  the  side  which  obtaineth  not; 
for  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  his 
counsel,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  conceit  of  his 
cause.  There  is  likewise  due  to  the  public  a  civil 
reprehension  of  advocates,  where  there  appeareth 
cunning  counsel,  gross  neglect,  slight  information, 
indiscreet  pressing,  or  an  over-bold  defence ;  and 
let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge, 
nor  wind  himself  into  the  handling  of  the  cause 
anew  after  the  judge  hath  declared  his  sentence ; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  let  not  the  judge  meet  the 
cause  halfway,  nor  give  occasion  to  the  party  to 
say,  his  counsel  or  proofs  were  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  for  that  that  concern  clerks  and  minis- 
ters. The  place  of  justice  is  an  hallowed  place ; 
and  therefore  not  only  the  bench  but  the  foot-pace 
and  precincts,  and  purprise  thereof  ought  to  be 
preserved  without  scandal  and  corruption ;  for, 
certainly,  «*  Grapes  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  will 
not  be  gathered  of  thorns  or  thistles  ;'*  neither  can 
justice  yield  her  fruit  with  sweetness  amongst  the 
briers  and  brambles  of  catching  and  polling  clerks 
and  ministers.  The  attendance  of  courts  is  sub- 
ject to  four  bad  instruments ;  first,  certain  persons 
that  are  sowers  of  suits,  which  make  the  court 
swell,  and  the  country  pine :  the  second  sort  is  of 
those  that  engage  courts  in  quarrels  of  jurisdiction, 
and  are  not  truly  **  amici  curis,"  but  «« parasiti 
curie,'*  in  puffing  a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for 
their  own  scraps  and  advantage  :  the  third  sort  is 
of  those  that  may  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of 
courts :  persons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  sinister 
tricks  and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain 
and  direct  courses  of  courts,  and  bring  justice  into 
oblique  lines  and  labyrinths :  and  the  fourth  is  the 
poller  and  exacter  of  fees;  which  justifies  the 
common  resemblance  of  the  courts  of  justice  to  the 
bush,  whereunto,  while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence 
in  weather,  he  is  sure  to  loose  part  of  his  fleece. 
On  the  other  side,  an  ancient  clerk,  skilful  in  pre- 
cedents, wary  in  proceeding,  and  understanding 
in  the  business  of  the  court,  is  an  excellent  finger 
of  the  court,  and  doth  many  times  point  the  way 
to  the  judge  himself. 

Fourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern  the 
sovereign  and  estate.  Judges  ought,  above  all, 
to  remember  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  twelve 
tables,  •*  Salus  populi  supreme  lex ;"  and  to  know 
that  laws,  except  they  be  in  order  to  that  end,  are 
but  things  captious,  and  oracles  not  well  inspired : 
therefore  it  is  an  happy  thing  in  a  state,  when 
kings  and  states  do  oiien  cooralt  with  Judges ;  and 


again,  when  judges  do  often  consult  with  the  king 
and  state :  the  one,  when  there  is  matter  of  law 
intervenient  in  business  of  state;  the  other,  whaa 
there  is  some  consideration  of  state  intervenient 
in  matter  of  law ;  for  many  times  the  things  de- 
duced to  judgment  may  be  ^«  meum'*  and  ••  tuumt** 
when  the  reason  and  consequence  thereof  may 
trench  to  point  of  estate :  I  call  matter  of  estate* 
not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but  whatsoever 
introduceth  any  great  alteration,  or  dangerous 
precedent;  or  concemeth  manifestly  any  great 
portion  of  people :  and  let  no  man  weakly  con- 
ceive that  just  laws,  and  true  policy,  have  any 
antipathy ;  for  they  are  like  the  spirits  and  sinew8« 
that  one  moves  with  the  other.  Let  judges  also 
remember  that  Solomon's  throne  was  supported 
by  lions  on  both  sides :  let  them  be  lions,  but  yet 
lions  under  tlie  throne :  being  circumspect,  that 
they  do  not  check  or  oppose  any  points  of  sove- 
reignty. Let  not  judges  also  be  so  ignorant  of 
their  own  right,  as  to  think  there  is  not  left  to 
them,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  office,  a  wise  use 
and  application  of  laws ;  for  they  may  remember 
what  the  apostle  saith  of  a  greater  law  than  theirs : 
««Nos  scimus  quia  lex  bona  est,  mode  quis  eA 
utatur  legitime.** 

LVIL    OF  ANGER. 

To  seek  to  extinguish  anger  utterly  is  but  • 
bravery  of  the  Stoics.  We  have  better  oracles : 
••  Be  angry,  but  sin  not:  let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  anger.*'  Anger  must  be  limited  and 
confined  both  in  rsce  and  in  time.  We  will  first 
speak  how  the  natural  inclination  and  habit  ««to  b« 
angry,"  may  be  attempted  and  calmed ;  secondly, 
how  the  particular  motions  of  anger  may  be  re* 
pressed,  or,  at  least,  refrained  from  doing  mischief; 
thirdly,  how  to  raise  anger,  or  appease  anger  In 
another. 

For  the  first,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  me* 
ditate  and  ruminate  well  upon  the  effiects  of  anger, 
how  it  troubles  man's  life :  and  the  best  time  to 
do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit 
is  thoroughly  over.  Seneca  saith  well,  '^Thal 
anger  is  like  ruin,  which  breaks  itself  upon  that 
it  falls."  The  Scripture  exhorteth  us  ««To  pos- 
sess our  souls  in  patience ;"  whosoever  is  out  of 
patience,  is  out  of  possession  of  his  soul.  Men 
must  not  turn  bees ; 


'*aDlma«iQe  In  vnlnere  ponnnt.' 


Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness ;  as  it  ap 
pears  w^l  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects  in 
whom  it  reigns,  children,  women,  old  folks,  sick 
folks.  Only  men  must  beware  that  they  carry 
their  anger  rather  with  scorn  than  with  fear;  so 
that  they  may  seem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury 
than  below  it;  which  is  a  thing  easily  done,  if  » 
man  will  give  law  to  himself  in  it. 
For  the  aeoond  point,  the  causeci  and  motiirf* 
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if  anger  ure  ehteflf  three ;  first,  to  be  \qo  sensible 
of  hurt;  for  no  man  is  angry  that  feel  a  not  him- 
Bclf  hurt;  and^  thereforet  tender  and  delicate  per- 
sans  must  needs  be  oft  angry,  they  have  so  many 
things  to  tTotihle  themt  which  more  robust  natarea 
have  Utile  sense  of:  Ihe  next  is,  Ihe  apprehension 
and  construction  of  the  injury  offered,  to  be,  in 
the  ci Ten m stance*  thereof,  full  of  contempt :  for 
contempt  li  that  which  puttcth  an  edge  upon 
anger,  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  hurt  itself;  and, 
therefore,  when  men  are  ingenious  In  picking  out 
circumstances  of  contempt,  they  do  kindle  their 
anger  much :  lastly,  opinion  of  the  touch  of  a 
mftn''B  reputation  doth  mukipJy  and  sharpen  angar; 
whereta  the  remedy  is,  that  a  mun  should  have, 
as  Consalfo  was  wont  to  say,  **telam  honoris 
eraaaiorem*"  But  in  all  refraining^  of  anger,  it  is 
the  best  remedy  to  win  time,  and  to  make  a  man^s 
self  believe  that  the  opportunity  of  his  revenge 
is  not  yet  come  ;  but  that  he  foresees  a  time  for  it, 
and  so  to  still  himself  in  the  mean  time,  and  re*- 
serve  it. 

To  contain  anger  from  mischief,  though  it  take 
hold  of  a  man,  there  be  two  things  whereof  yon 
must  have  special  camion :  the  one,  of  extreme 
bitterness  of  words,  especially  if  tliey  be  acnleate 
and  proper;  for  "eommunia  maledicta"  are 
nothing  so  much  ;  and  again,  that  in  anger  a  man 
reveal  no  secrets ;  for  that  makes  bira  not  fit  for 
society:  the  other,  that  you  do  not  peremptorily 
break  oflT  in  any  business  in  a  fit  of  anger ;  but 
howsoever  you  show  bitterness,  do  not  act  any 
thing  tlint  is  not  revocable. 

For  mising  and  appeasing  «nger  in  another,  it 
is  done  chiefly  by  choosing  of  times,  when  men 
arD  frowardest  and  worst  disposed  to  i  ncense  them  ; 
Again,  by  gathering  (as  was  touched  before)  all 
that  yon  can  find  out  to  aggravate  the  contempt  t 
and  the  two  remedies  are  by  the  contraries  ;  tlie 
former  to  take  good  limes,  when  first  to  relate  to  a 
man  an  an^rry  business,  for  the  first  impression  is 
much;  and  the  other  is,  to  sever,  as  much  as  may 
bo,  the  construe  lion  of  the  injury  from  the  point 
of  contempt  |  imputing  it  to  misunderstanding, 
feaf',  passion^  or  what  you  will, 

LVIIL    OF  VICISSITUDE  OF  THINGS, 

SotoMoiT  saith,  •(  There  is  no  new  thing  upon  the 
earth ;"  so  that  as  Plato  had  an  imagioaiion  that 
all  knowledge  was  but  remembrance  ;  so  Solomon 
giveth  bia  sentence,  "  That  all  novelty  is  hut  ob* 
,iviot!  :**  whereby  you  may  see,  that  the  river  of 
Lethe  runneth  as  well  above  ground  as  below* 
Tli^reis  an  abstruse  Jistrologer  that  aaith,  if  it  were 
not  for  two  things  that  are  constant^  (the  one  is, 
lh%t  the  fixed  stars  ever  skind  at  like  distance  one 
from  another,  and  never  come  nearer  together,  nor 
go  furthef  asunder ;  the  other,  that  the  dtnmal 
*nnlion  perpetual  It  keepelh  time,)  no  individual 
vft^ld  laat  one  tuirmant :  certdn  it  it^  that  the 


matter  Is  in  a  perpetual  Aux,  and  never  at  a  stay 
The  groat  winding-sheets  that  bury  all  thinga  in 
oblivion  are  two  ;  deluges  and  earthquakes*  Aft 
for  confiagrations  and  great  droughts,  thpy  do  not 
merely  dispeople,  but  destroy .  Phaeton's  car  went 
but  a  day  :  and  the  three  years'  drought  in  the  time 
of  Eli  as,  was  but  particular,  and  left  people  alive* 
As  for  the  great  burnings  by  lightnings,  which  are 
often  in  the  West  Indies,  they  are  but  narrow  ;  hut 
in  the  other  two  destructions,  by  deluge  and  earth* 
quake,  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  remnant 
of  people  wiiicli  happen  to  be  leserved,  are  com- 
monly ignorant  and  mountainous  people,  that  can 
give  no  account  of  the  lime  past ;  so  that  the  ob- 
livion is  all  one  as  if  none  had  been  left.  If  you 
consider  well  of  the  people  of  the  Wef«t  Indies,  it 
is  very  probable  that  they  are  a  newer  or  a  younger 
people  than  the  people  of  the  old  world  ;  and  it  is 
much  more  likely  thnt  the  destruction  that  hath 
heretofore  been  there,  was  not  by  earthquakes,  {as 
the  ^Egyptian  priest  told  Solon,  concerning  the 
island  of  Atlantis,  that  it  was  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake,)  but  rather,  that,  ii  was  desolated  by 
a  particular  deluge  :  for  earthquakes  are  seldom  in 
those  parts  i  but  on  the  other  side,  they  have  such 
pouring  rivers,  as  the  rivers  of  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  E  n  rope ,  are  b  ut  brooks  to  th  em .  Th  eir  A  nd  es 
likewise,  or  mountains,  are  far  higher  than  thoeft 
with  us  ;  whereby  it  seems,  that  the  remnants  of 
generations  of  men  were  in  such  a  particular  de* 
loge  saved.  As  for  the  observatimi  that  Machiavel 
hath,  that  the  jealousy  of  sects  doth  much  extin- 
guish the  memory  of  things;  traducing  Gregory 
the  Great,  that  he  did  what  tn  him  lay  to  extin- 
giiish  all  heathen  nntirpiities ;  I  do  not  find  that 
those  icals  do  any  great  effects,  nor  last  long;  qm 
it  appeared  in  the  succession  of  Sahinian,  who  did 
revive  the  former  antiquities. 

The  vicissitude,  or  muLitions,  in  the  superior 
globe,  are  no  fit  matter  for  this  prpsenl  argiimenL 
It  may  he  Plato's  great  year,  if  the  world  should 
last  so  long,  would  have  some  effect,  not  in  re- 
newing the  state  of  like  individuals,  (for  that  iw 
the  fume  of  those  that  conceive  the  celestial  bodies 
have  more  accurate  influences  upon  these  thing! 
below,  than  indeed  they  have,)  but  in  gross. 
Comets,  out  of  question,  have  likewise  power  and 
effect  over  the  gross  and  mass  of  things ;  hut  they 
are  rather  gazed  upon,  and  waited  upon  in  their 
journey t  than  wisely  observed  in  their  effects  ;  es- 
pecially in  their  respective  effects;  that  is,  whnt 
kind  of  comet  for  magnitude,  colour,  version  of 
the  beams,  placing  in  thti  region  of  heaven,  or  last- 
ing, produceth  what  kind  of  effects. 

There  is  a  toy,  which  I  have  heard,  and  I  would 
not  have  it  given  over,  but  wailed  npon  a  little* 
They  say  it  is  observed  in  the  Low  Countries,  (I 
know  not  in  what  part)  that  every  five  and  thirty 
I  years  the  same  kind  and  suit  of  years  and  wea- 
■  thers  comes  about  again ;  as  great  frosts,  great 
I  wet,  great  drought*s  warm  winters,  tummers  with 
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ilule  heat,  and  the  like,  and  they  eall  it  the 
prime :  it  is  a  thing  I  do  the  rather  mention,  be- 
cause, computing  backwards,  I  hare  found  some 
concurrence. 

But  to  leave  these  points  of  nature,  and  to 
eome  to  men.  The  greatest  yicissitade  of  things 
amongst  men,  is  the  yicissitude  of  sects  and  reli- 
gions ;  for  those  orbs  rule  in  men's  minds  most. 
The  true  religion  is  built  upon  the  rock ;  the  rest 
are  tossed  upon  the  wares  of  time.  To  speak, 
therefore,  of  the  causes  of  new  sects,  and  to  give 
some  counsel  concerning  them,  as  far  as  the 
weakness  of  human  judgment  can  give  stay  to 
so  great  revolutions. 

When  the  religion  formerly  received  is  rent  by 
discords,  and  when  the  holiness  of  the  professors 
of  religion  is  decayed  and  full  of  scandal,  and 
withal  the  times  be  stupid,  ignorant,  and  barba- 
rous, you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new 
sect :  if  then  also  there  should  arise  any  extrava- 
gant and  strange  spirit  to  make  himself  author 
thereof;  all  which  points  held  when  Mahomet 
pablished  his  law.  If  a  new  sect  have  not  two 
properties,  fear  it  not,  for  it  will  not  spread :  the 
one  is  the  supplanting,  or  the  opposing  of  author- 
ity established ;  for  nothing  is  more  popular  than 
that;  the  other  is  the  jiving  license  to  pleasures 
and  a  voluptuous  life :  for  as  for  speculative  here- 
sies, (such  as  were  in  ancient  times  the  Arians, 
and  now  the  Arminians,)  though  they  work  mighti- 
ly upon  men*s  wits,  yet  th^  do  not  produce  any 
great  alterations  in  states;  except  it  be  by  the 
help  of  civil  occasions.  There  be  three  manner 
of  plantations  of  new  sects ;  by  the  power  of 
signs  and  miracles ;  by  the  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom of  speech  and  persuasion ;  and  by  the  sword. 
For  martyrdoms,  I  reckon  them  amongst  mira- 
cles, because  they  seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of 
human  nature :  and  I  may  do  the  like  of  super- 
lative and  admirable  holiness  of  life.  Surely 
there  is  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rising  of  new 
sects  and  schisms,  than  to  reform  abuses;  to 
compound  the  smaller  differences;  to  proceed 
mildly,  and  not  with  sanguinary  persecutions; 
and  rather  to  take  off  the  principal  authors,  by 
winning  and  advancing  them,  than  to  enrage 
them  by  violence  and  bitterness. 

The  changes  and  vicissitude  in  wars  are  many, 
but  chiefly  in  three  things ;  in  the  seats,  or  stages 
of  the  war,  in  the  weapons,  and  in  the  manner 
of  the  conduct.  Wars,  in  ancient  time,  seemed 
more  to  move  from  east  to  west ;  for  the  Persians, 
As^rnans,  Arabians,  Tartars,  (which  were  the  in- 
vaders,) were  all  eastern  people.  It  is  true,  the 
Gauls  were  western,  but  we  read  but  of  two  incur- 
sioiis  of  theirs ;  the  one  to  Gallo-Greoia,  the  other 
to-  Rome :  but  east  and  west  have  no  certain  points 
of  heaven;  and  no  mors  have  the  wars,  either 
fimn  the  east  or  west^  any  certainty  of  observa- 
tion: but  north  and  south  are  fixed ;  and  it  ba& 
seldom  or  never  betasesA  that  tbe  far  southern 


people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but  eontraiH 
wise;  whereby  it  is  manifest  that  the  northens 
tract  of  the  world  is  in  nature  the  more  martial 
region :  be  it  in  respect  of  the  stars  of  that  hemi- 
sphere, or  of  the  greatcontinents  that  are  upon  the 
north ;  whereas  the  south  part,  for  aught  that  it 
known,  is  almost  all  sea;  or,  (which  is  most  sp- 
parent,)  of  the  cold  of  the  northern  parts,  which 
is  that,  which,  without  aid  of  discipline,  doth 
make  the  bodies  hardest,  and  the  courage  warmest. 

Upon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great 
state  and  empire,  you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars ; 
for  great  empires,  while  they  stand,  do  enervate 
and  destroy  the  forces  of  the  natives  which  they 
have  subdued,  resting  upon  their  own  protecting 
forces ;  and  then,  when  they  fail  also,  all  goes  to 
ruin,  toad  they  become  a  prey ;  so  was  it  in  the 
decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  likewise  in  the 
empire  of  Almaigpne,  after  Charles  the  Great, 
every  bird  taking  a  feather;  and  were  not  unlike  to 
befal  to  Spain,  if  it  should  break.  The  great  acces- 
sions and  unions  of  kingdoms  do  likewise  stir  up 
wars :  for  when  a  state  grows  to  an  overpower,  it 
is  like  a  great  flood,  that  will  be  sure  to  overflow ; 
as  it  hath  been  seen  in  the  states  of  Rome,  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  others.  Look  when  the  world  hath 
fewest  barbarous  people,  but  such  as  commonly 
will  not  marry,  or  generate,  except  they  know 
means  to  live,  (as  it  is  almost  everywhere  at  this 
day,  except  Tartaiy,)  there  is  no  danger  of  inunda- 
tions of  people :  but  when  there  be  great  ahoals  of 
people,  whkoh  go  on  to  populate,  without  foresee- 
ing means  of  life  and  sustentation,  it  is  of  neces> 
sity  that  once  in  an  age  or  two  they  disehargie  a 
portion  of  their  people  upon  other  nations,  which 
the  ancient  northern  people  were  wont  to  do  by  lot; 
casting  what  part  should  stay  at  home,  and  what 
should  seek  their  fortunes.  When  a  warlike  state 
grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they  may  be  sure  of  a 
war:  for  commonly  such  states  are  grown  rich  hk 
the  time  of  their  degenerating;  and  so  the  prey 
inviteth,  and  their  decay  in  valour  enoourageth  a 
war. 

As  for  the  weapons,  it  hardly  fidleth  under  rule 
and  observation :  yet  we  see  even  they  have  re- 
turns and  vicissitudes ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  ord- 
nance was  known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxidrakes,  in 
India;  and  was  that  which  the  Macedoniana 
called  thunder  and  lightning,  and  magic;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  use  of  ordnance  hath  been 
in  China  above  two  thousand  years.  The  eondi« 
tions  of  weapons,  and  their  improvements,  are, 
first,  the  fetching  afar  off;  for  that  outruns  tiie 
danger,  as  it  is  seen  in  ordnance  and  muskets ; 
secondly,  the  strength  of  the  percussion ;  wherein 
likewise  ordnance  do  exceed  all  arietations,  and 
ancient  inventions :  the  third  is,  the  oommodiouir 
use  of  them ;  as  that  they  may  serve  in  all  wee 
llien,  tiiat  the  carriage  may  be  light  and  managt<i' 
able^  and  the  like. 
i    Foctheeondnetif  the  war;  atthefint  mea 
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lasted  eittremely  tij^on  number ;  they  did  put  the 
wars  likewise  upon  main  force  and  Tailonrf  point* 
ing  days  for  pitched  fieldst  and  so  trying  it  out 
upon  an  even  match  ;  and  Ihey  were  more  ig^o- 
rtmt  in  ranging  and  arraying  their  battles*  After 
they  grew  to  rest  upon  number,  rather  competent 
than  vast ;  they  grew  to  advantages  of  place,  cnn- 
ning  diversions  I  and  the  like;  and  they  grew 
more  skilful  in  the  ordering  of  their  battles. 

In  the  youth  of  a  slate,  arms  do  flourish;  in  the 
middle  age  of  a  state,  learning  ;  and  then  both  of 


them  together  for  a  time ;  in  the  declining  agii  of 
a  fitate,  mijchanical  arts  and  merchandise.  Learn- 
ing hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  but  bi^ginnin^, 
and  almost  childish;  then  lit  yoyih,  when  it  is 
luxuriant  and  juvenile ;  then  its  strength  of  yean, 
when  il  ia  solid  and  r^ dneed  ;  and,  lastly,  its  old 
age,  when  ii  waxeth  dry  and  exhaust ;  but  it  ia 
not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  these  turning 
wheels  of  vicissitude,  lest  we  become  giddy ;  us 
for  the  philology  of  them,  that  is  but  a  circle  of 
tale«,  and  therefore  not  fit  for  Hue  writing* 
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A  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ESSAY  OF 
FAME,* 

Thk  poets  make  Fame  a  monster;  they  describe 
her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly,  and  in  part  grave- 
ly and  sententiously :  they  say,  look  how  many 
feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath  under- 
neath, io  many  tongues,  so  many  Toicee,  she 
pricks  up  so  many  ears* 

This  is  a  flourish  ;  -there  follow  excellent  pam- 
bles ;  as  that  she  gathereth  strength  in  going;  that 
she  goeth  upon  the  ground,  and  yet  hideth  her 
head  in  the  clouds;  that  in  the  dftytime  she  sitr 
tetli  in  a  watch-tower,  and  ilieth  most  hy  night ; 
that  she  mingleth  tilings  done  with  things  not 
done;  and  that  she  is  a  terror  to  great  cities: 
but  that  which  passe th  all  the  rest  is^  they 
do  recount  that  the  Earth,  mother  of  the  giants 
that  made  war  against  Jupiter,  and  were  hy  him 
destroyed,  thereupon  in  anger  brought  forth  Fame ; 
f^r  certain  it  is,  that  rebels,  figured  by  the  giants, 
and  seditious  fames  and  libels,  are  hut  brothers 
and  sisters,  masculine  and  feminine  :  but  now  if 
a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  bring  her  to  feed 
ml  the  hand  and  govern  her,  and  with  her  fly  other 
ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhst 
worth  :  but  we  are  infected  with  the  style  of  the 
poets-  To  speak  now  in  a  sad  and  serious  man* 
neri  there  is  not  in  all  the  politics  a  place  la^ 
handled,  and  more  worthy  to  be  handled,  than 
this  of  fame;  we  will  therefore  speak  of  these 
points  ;  what  are  fiilse  fames  ;  and  what  are  true 
fames  :  and  how  they  mny  be  best  discerned  ;  how 
fames  may  be  sown  nnd  raised ;  how  they  may 
he  spread  and  multiplied  r  and  how  they  may  he 
« ^becked  and  laid  dead  ;  and  otlier  things  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  fame*  Fame  is  of  that  force,  as 
th^re  if  tcarcely  any  great  action  wherein  it  hath 
tiut  a  great  part,  especially  in  the  war,  Mucianus 
undid  Vitellius  by  a  fame  that  he  scattered,  that 
Vitellius  had  in  purpose  to  remove  the  legions  of 
*  Pul>tiib«d  hf  Ur.  Riwlejr  In  lili  RHaicJtstio. 


Syria  into  Germany,  and  the  legions  of  Germany 
into  Syria ;  whereupon  the  legions  of  Syria  wera 
infinitely  in^amed.  Julius  Ciesar  took  Pompey 
unprovided,  and  bid  asleep  his  industry  and  pre- 
parations, by  a  fame  that  he  cunningly  gave  out 
how  Cesar 'S  own  soldiers  loved  him  not;  and 
being  wearied  with  the  wars,  and  laden  with  tli0 
spoils  of  Gaul,  would  forsake  him  as  soon  as  he 
came  into  ltaly«  Livia  settled  all  things  for  thd 
succession  of  her  son  Tiberius,  by  continual  giving 
out  that  her  husband  Augustus  was  upon  recovery 
and  amendment ;  and  it  is  an  usual  thing  with  the 
bashaws,  to  conceal  the  death  of  the  Great  Turk 
from  the  janizaries  and  men  of  war,  to  save  tho 
sacking  of  Constantinople,  and  other  towns,  aa 
their  m  anner  is.  Them  i  stoc  1  es  mad  e  Xerxes,  k  itig 
of  Persia,  post  apace  out  of  Gra^cisi  by  giving  out 
that  the  Grecians  had  a  pnrpoHe  to  break  his  bridge 
of  ships  which  ho  had  made  ii thwart  Helles* 
ponU  There  be  a  thousand  such  like  examples, 
and  the  more  they  are,  the  less  they  need  to  be 
repeated,  because  a  man  meeteth  witli  them  «?very 
where ;  therefore  let  all  wise  governors  have  ae 
great  a  watch  and  care  over  fames,  as  they  havo 
of  the  actions  and  designs  themselves. 

[tBS  aUT  WtAM  HOT  riHUHKDj 

OF  A  KING.t 

1.  A  KINO  is  a  mortu)  god  on  earth,  nnto  whom 
the  living  God  hath  lent  his  own  name  as  a  great 
honour;  but  withal  luld  him,  he  should  die  like  a 
man,  lest  he  should  be  proud  and  flatter  himself, 
that  God  hath  witJi  his  name  intparted  nnto  him 
his  nature  also. 

2.  Of  all  kind  of  men,  God  ia  the  least  be- 
holden unto  them ;  for  he  doth  most  for  them, 
and  they  do  ordinarily  least  for  him, 

3.  A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too 
heavy  for  himt  must  wear  it  every  day  ;  but  if  hM 
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think  it  too  light,  he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal 
it  is  made. 

4.  He  mast  make  religion  the  rale  of  gorern- 
mentf  and  not  to  balance  the  scale ;  for  he  that 
casteth  in  religion  only  to  make  the  scales  eyen, 
his  own  weight  is  contained  in  those  charac- 
ters,—«<  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  npharsin,— He  is 
found  too  light,  his  kingdom  shall  be  taken  from 
him." 

5.  And  that  king  that  holds  not  religion  the  best 
reason  of  state,  is  yoid  of  all  piety  and  Justice,  the 
supporters  of  a  king. 

6.  He  must  be  able  to  gire  counsel  himself,  but 
not  rely  thereupon ;  for  though  happy  events  jus- 
tify their  counsels,  yet  it  is  better  that  the  evil 
event  of  good  advice  be  rather  imputed  to  a  sub- 
ject than  a  sovereign. 

7.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  which  should 
not  ran  with  a  waste  pipe,  lest  the  courtiers  sell 
the  water,  and  then,  as  the  papists  say  of  their 
holy  wells,  it  loses  the  virtue. 

8.  He  is  the  life  of  the  law,  not  only  as  he  is 
**  lex  loquens"  himself,  but  because  he  animateth 
the  dead  letter,  making  it  active  towards  all  his 
subjects  «« premio  et  pcena.*' 

9.  A  wise  king  must  do  less  in  altering  his 
laws  than  he  may ;  for  new  government  is  ever 
dangerous.  It  being  trae  in  the  body  politic,  as 
in  the  corporal,  that  *<  omnia  subita  immutatio  est 
periculosa  ;'*  and  thon^  it  be  for  the  better,  yet 
it  is  not  without  a  fearful  apprehension ;  for  he 
that  changeth  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  king- 
dom, thinketh  there  is  no  good  title  to  a  crown, 
bat  by  conquest. 

10.  A  king  that  setteth  to  sale  seats  of  justice, 
oppresseth  the  people;  for  he  teacheth  his  judges 
to  sell  justice ;  and  ^«  pretio  parata  pretio  venditur 
justitia." 

11.  Bounty  and  magnificence  are  virtues  very 
regal,  but  a  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than 
a  parsimonious:  for  store  at  home  draweth  not  his 
contemplations  abroad ;  but  want  supplieth  itself 
of  what  is  next,  and  many  times  the  next  way :  a 


king  herein  must  be  wise,  and  know  what  he  may 
justly  do. 

12.  That  king  which  is  not  feared,  is  not  loved ; 
and  he  that  is  well  seen  in  his  craft,  must  as  well 
study  to  be  feared  as  loved ;  yet  not  loved  for  fear* 
but  feared  for  love. 

13.  Therefore,  as  he  must  always  resemble  Him 
whose  great  name  he  beareth,  and  that  as  in  mani- 
festing the  sweet  influence  of  his  mercy  on  the 
severe  stroke  of  his  justice  sometimes,  so  in  this 
not  to  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live ;  for  besides 
that  the  land  doth  mourn,  the  restraint  of  justice 
towards  sin  doth  more  retard  the  afiection  of  love, 
than  the  extent  of  mercy  doth  inflame  it:  and 
sure  where  love  is  [ill]  bestowed,  fear  is  quite  lost. 

14.  His  greatest  enemies  are  his  flatterers;  for 
though  they  ever  speak  on  his  side,  yet  their  words 
still  make  against  him. 

15.  The  love  which  a  king  oweth  to  a  weal 
public ;  should  not  be  overstrained  to  any  one  par- 
ticular ;  yet  that  his  more  special  favour  do  reflect 
upon  some  worthy  ones  is  somewhat  necessary, 
because  there  are  few  of  that  capacity. 

16.  He  must  have  a  special  care  of  five  things, 
if  he  would  not  have  his  crown  to  be  but  to  him 
«•  infelix  felicitas.*' 

First,  that  <«  simulata  sanctitas**  be  not  in  the 
church  ;  for  that  is  «« duplex  iniquitas." 

Secondly,  that  ««inutilis  squitas  "  sit  not  in  the 
chancery :  for  that  is  •*  inepta  misericordia.*' 

Thirdly,  that  ««utilis  iniquitas"  keep  not  the 
exchequer :  for  that  is  «^cradele  latrocinium.*' 

Fourthly,  that  ««fidelis  temeritas*'  be  not  his 
general :  for  that  will  bring  but  «*  seram  poeniten- 
liam," 

Fifthly,  that  •<  infidelis  pradentia'*  be  net  his 
secretary  ;  for  that  is  ««anguis  sub  viridi  herba.'* 

To  conclude ;  as  he  is  of  the  greatest  power,  se 
he  is  subject  to  the  greatest  cares,  made  the  servant 
of  his  people,  or  else  he  were  without  a  calling  at 
all. 

He  then  that  honoureth  him  not  is  next  an 
atheist,  wanting  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart. 
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Nora  A. 
Rtftrrimg  U  ptLgt  11. 
Baa  alto  for  •UniUr  teBtiiMnts  by  Lord  Bmob,  an  Eaiay 
«poa  Death  la  the  Remalas,  interted  fotL  flee  aleo  In  the 
Advaaeement  of  Leaniinf .  **  For  If  a  man's  mind  be  deeply 
•eaaoned  with  the  eonaideratlon  of  the  mortality  and  cor- 
rapdUe  nature  of  things,  he  will  easily  concur  with  Bple- 
telua,  who  went  forth  one  day  and  aaw  a  woman  weep- 
iaf  for  her  pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken ;  and  went  forth 
the  Best  day  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  son  that  waa 
dead  •  and  thereupon  aaid,  *  Heri  ridl  Ifragilem  firangi,  hodie 
vUU  ■mtalea  rnorL'    And  therefore  Virgil  did  exeaUenUy 


and  profoundly  eonple  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  the  eoa* 
quest  of  all  foara  together,  as  *eoncomluntla.* 
*f^  ^  potMitiwy  <agMi 


mJSip 


MtbavwL** 


See  also  the  True  philosophy  of  death  In  the  Novum  Oi 
ganura,  under  the  head  of  Polltlcai  Motion,  w.'iere  he  sayn, 
^  7%«  PMtkml  Jir#fi«n— Is  that  by  which  part*  of  the  body 
are  restrained  from  their  own  immediate  appetites  or  taa 
dencies,  to  unite  in  such  a  state  as  may  preserve  the  exIiU 
ence  of  the  whole  body.—Thus  the  splrh  which  eaku  In  all 
living  bodies  keeps  all  the  parts  In  due  snl>)ectlon  {  wbea  H 
'  I  body  decompoaas,  or  the  slrllar  parts  aaHa  ai 
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ififtinl^  Tiint ;  fluids  intn  iniiT  j  nnd  in  inlmatB^  when  the  ' 
K|j|rii  wbkli  he  lit  the  parlk  to^teitier  eioipev,  ftll  ttilnKi  are 
dlKAnlvfil,  and  rtiitLirn  id  Lheir  own  iiBiiirei  or  principlct  t  Uie 
r^tty  parT«  in  theinBelv#9  i  t}ie  nijufciut  aliio  to  tli«infteLv«t^ 
Mlc;  upon  which  ncevmiarlly  enjiuet  th*t  t^doiirTthai  une- 
Mioaltjr,  I  ha  I  cDnfuilon  of  pari*  ohserv&bJ,e  In  pu(r«fiict.|nii  i**^ 
Hf*  truQ  1m  ii,  ihat  in  tiftturi!  nil  i«  heauiy:  tijit  notwUhBtand- 
Ini  «ur  pitriial  viewiand  dtalreuUif  nuoctnilonft,  the  fortdi 
of  death,  tnli'flhapen  nii  we  BUp^pose  iherD,  are  bul  the  leri'- 
denripf  la  qpton  In  ■fmil^ir  nftturei.— To  ih^  Ai^lroDOfncr.  the 
tellinf  BUD  1b  bb  worthy  or  uolke  u  iti  (golden  beamB  uf 
orient  hi^ht. 

^a  laBllr  hi*  epitaph  upon  the  monument  raiBed  bj*  till 
■Acliofi^Ui  Hid  falttanil  SeerttlBry,  who  Ilea  at  hii  Teet^  and 
alllMiiifli  nnlf  a  Tew  Irttera  of  bit  nanuit  Bcarcelj  legible,  can 
Qflw  be  traced^  he  «ri11  «¥er  be  remembered  lor  bi»  afTec- 
ttoBCle  BUaettnient  to  hka  mavter  anrt  friend.  Upon  Die 
nmniiinenl  whicb  he  raiaed  to  Lord  Bacon,  who  a p pram  sit- 
titig  in  deep  bill  imnqud  ihougbli,  he  has  ipBcrlbcd  thin  epf^ 
taphi 

rRAWCtscvB  a^coN  .  iiAiin  de  TrR^xi  sT'  Mm^,*  yuc^ 
acv  Mmmiiivs  Trnus 

fCJENTUJtVM  LVb(EN  rACV»t}t£  LEX 

(JfVI  PeffrQVAW  OMNJA  WATVIUUS  £JlFT£MTLtt 

IT  CmLtS  AUCANA   ^OLVfSSET 

VATVHJE  DE,CHE.T>'M  t^l'LEVfT 

COMftSlTA  SOr,VA«T\'fl. 

STITTB    LXVI. 
MEM] 

THCMAs  nfpinra 

SVPELKfTtTbt  O'LTim 

DEFVNCn  IDMIRATOB, 

H.  I*, 

Any  pervon  who  la  deskoiiB  tn  nut  ilie  c:onfiriniatlon  of 
llittBe  {ipitiionB  upon  death  will  And  the  rubject  cxhauaied  Iti 
a  nnltle  eBuy„  in  Thicker**  Lij*ht  of  Natiirp^  vrpL  7.  In  h^s 
inquiry  whether  w(^  cannot  help  ourselvf^A  by  the  uee  of  oitr 
reBB^n,  an  aa  to  brave  luokinK  dtath  aUnity  and  sLeadily  }fi 
the  fhce  lo  ton  I  {^in  plate  n.\}  Im  remiirea  and  exatiiiiie  fairly 
wJmx  lime  tji  of  terrible  and  what  of  liarmleaa  io  them^ 

Note  B. 
Rtftrrinff  to  pttgt  If, 
H«e  BfteAD'B  Eaaay  qd  Chmcb  ConlroiPervlea, 
Not*  C, 
Rtftrritig  to  pa^t  Jl. 
§«e  Advancement  of  Learolaif,  aa  to  the  Art  orRflTtallnf 
a  Mati''B  Bnlt  arid  ibe  Art  of  <DVerLni  DefcctB.     And  pe«  the 
Aaatyiia  of  ihii  aubfei^i  in  the  aiialyiLa. 

NOTR  D. 

tht  thfa  nlije«t^  tee  fiislKip^a  Tayl«*a  sefiDoa  ofilttled 
*'Tti«Marfla|eEiii|/' 

B^ftrring  to  fMg§  17, 
There  are  aomfl  Dbflervatloni  njioti  Envy,  tniTaflof  a  Holy 
fjvint^ 

NoTi  F. 
l^ffrtrtRjf  tr  pm^M  Id, 

See  Bitbop  Taylor 'a  Holy  I  iving,  of  Chart!  j,  or  the  Love 
of  Oii4. 

It  beKin*  thai  -.  *'  I  jar  ft  b  the  |^reHt«Bt  tbinf  tbat  Grrd  can 
ftve  uft,  for  bimaelf  if  love  ;  and  it  la  ih{«  fr^ateat  1hiti|r  we 
«lit  give  to  God,  for  It  will  aiao  five  fiiircelveB,  and  carry 
v^itli  it  alt  thai  li  oura.  Ttie  apoitle  calla  It  'ihe  band  of 
perr<>cttan  ^'  it  fa  th<^  old,  and  it  la  the  noiv,  aitd  It  la  the  freai 
ciiirMitimiltnf  nl,  and  it  i^  aU  the  cofnmandiiientB^  fwr  It  la  *  the 
fulflilliti^  of  the  law.'  It  littea  the  work  of  all  other  f races, 
without  any  ir>«trumi-nt  but  ita  own  immediate  virtue.  For 
aa  Ibc  tote  to  ain  niakea  a  man  tin  (i.£ainft  all  hJa  own  rea- 
*o|i^  and  all  Ibe  diicmirnea  of  wifldnni,  and  all  the  advlcea  of 
hit  friend*.  And  without  temptation,  and  without  op|K»rtu^ 
ntty  ]  BO  doei  the  love  of  find  j  it  makei  a  niau  chnite 
wUbout  tUe  Uhorioufl  aetn  of  fhal^ngand  exterior  dlaclplinefl 
tanpente  in  the  midit  of  Afasta,  and  ia  active  enoii^b  la 
cbooaa  It  without  any  intermedial  a ppetiitfM,  and  reachei  at 
glory  ihroiiih  tli«  very  he«rt  of  grace,  without  any  other 
■rma  but  thoae  of  love."'  Then  aee  hia  mapniAc^'nt  dia- 
eourBfl  on  Prion d*hip  in  hia  (lotentical  di9Cii'>ur«i<"i-  '*  fhrtt' 
;lan  charity  t«  friendship  to  all  tbe  world  i  and  wtien  friend- 
«hipa  were  tba  nobleil  thing«  in  the  world. charity  was  little^ 
Ilk*  llie  Biin  drnwn  in  at  a  chink ^  or  bit  beam*  drawn  ittio 
tbe  centre  of  a  burniiii^-frl^iB  i  but  Cbriaiiait  ehJtrity  ia  friend- 
•Mp  eipiiKle'l  ll^t  tha  fhce  of  ihc  #««  Wileii  U  inolilitB  «bOVe 


the  en^tern  hillii;  and  1  waa  etrnn^ely  pInBaed  wlieh  T  aaw 
■ornetbinif  of  tbiB  in  Cicero  ;  f*jr  I  havp  bi^en  to  piiah^d  at 
hy  herd  a  and  fli^eka  of  people  that  fi^lLnw  any  undy  [bat 
whi»tlii!«  to  tbem,  or  drivea  them  to  pnitnre.  iJial  I  am  grows 
afVaid  of  any  truth  thai  leeina  chargoalile  with  aioftularity  : 
but  therefore  1  my,  glad  1  viraa  when  1  aaw  LtHub  in  dtertt 
diiieoune    tbua  t    *  Amiciila    ei    Jnflnitate  getierii  hunmnL 

auaiii  conciliavU  ipiia  naiun,  contraeta  rea  eBt,  el  ad- 
ucta  in  augOBlum  ;  ut  Ofiinlf  charliaai,  am  inter  duo*, 
aut  inter  paucoB  Jungerelur-'  Nature  hath  made  flriend- 
ahlpB  and  •ociette*t  r^latioiia  and  endirurmeuts ;  and  hy 
Bomethinf  or  ntber  we  relate  to  all  the  wortd  i  there  (b 
enough  in  every  man  that  ii  willing  to  m^kc  liiui  become 
our  ft  lend  ;  bul  when  men  contract  friefidalii|ni,^  they  incloi^ 
the  eommona:  and  what  nitnre  Intended  ahonld  be  every 
man'a,  we  make  proper  to  two  or  thrpB-  Frleodihip  la  Iik« 
rivers,  and  the  itraiid  of  neaa,  and  the  air, — common  lo  all 
tbe  world  ;  but  tyrfflniB,  and  evil  cumtoiut,  wari,  and  want 
of  lovu  have  made  il>eui  prO|>t^f  and  pecuJiar/' 

^'Tbe  rriendahip  ii  t^qiial  to  all  the  world,  and  of  Itaelf  hath 
no  ditfcfcnce ;  but  ia  difn'ri^nced  only  by  arcidentji,  and  hj 
the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  them  Hint  rei^eive  h.  For  Ihui 
the  Bun  ia  ibe  eye  of  tbe  world;  and  lie  ia  inditferent  to  the 
Nejfro,  or  the  cold  HufBian^  to  them  that  dwuB  under  the 
tine,  and  them  that  niand  near  the  tropica,  the  tcaldt^d  IndlAJi 
or  the  poor  boy  that  sbakes  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Ripbean  billi. 
Hilt  the  dtiKUtea  of  the  heaven  mid  the  earth,,  the  convene 
ieticy  of  abode,  and  the  approR€ht»  to  tbe  north  or  a^^iith 
reapectivelf  cbange  Ihe  em^maikmi  of  his  bearoB  ;  not  that 
they  do  not  fHiea  alwnyu  fi-om  hihi,  but  that  they  are  not 
equally  received  below,  but  hy  periods  and  change*,  by  little 
in  lata  and  reflection  b,  they  receive  what  they  cjin.  Anil 
tome  have  unly  a  dark  day  «nd  a  long  nipHt  from  him, 
anowa  and  white  eaitk,  a  miserable  lifs,  and  a  perpetual 
harveat  of  caitarlies  and  conHumptiona,  apoplexies  and  dead 
paliiea.  liut  fonie  have  Dplf^ndiu  Area  and  aromatic  apiceif 
rich  winei  aud  well-digeBled  fruiu,  zrpat  wit  and  great 
courage,  becnuie  tbey  dwell  in  hit  i- ye,  and  Umk  In  hli  face, 
and  arc  tbe  courtifrii  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  bim  in  hie 
chamtieta  of  thu  east.    Just  io  ia  it  in  rriendalilpa,"'  ^c^ 

Note  G. 
Rrferrimg  to  page  31. 
"  !t  waa  bmh  pleaaitnLly  and  wbely  said,  though  [  thJnk 
very  unlruly,  hy  a  ntineio  of  tht!  pope^  returning  from  a  cer- 
tain nation  where  he  Perved  ab  lleger;  whoae  opinion  being 
aiked  touchini^  the  appuintiueiit  or  one  to  go  in  hi#  idace,  ha 
wiahed  that  in  any  caae  they  did  not  aendone  that  wai  too 
wise  ;  because  no  very  wiBe  man  would  ever  iion^ine  what 
they  in  that  country  were  like  to  do.  And  certainly  it  if  an 
error  frequent  for  men  to  ahoot  over,  and  to  suppo«e  deeper 
enda,  and  more  compasB-reachea  than  are;  the  Italian  pro- 
verb  being  eWgant,  and  for  tbe  most  pari  true ; 

**  Pi  d»aa.Ti,  ii  Mriitw,  *'l*  fade, 

{There  li  commonly  lett  money,  leaa  wiadota^  and  lest  gootf 
^ilb  thaji  io«A  4o  accouni  upon.) 

Note  H. 
Rff4rtimg  f*  ji^a  tl» 

flee  tba  treatiae  de  Angmentii,  bank  vlll.  chapter  $t  where 
tbe  anbject  to  whieh  thlB  note  is  annexed,  ia  inrenligatrd. 

**  Let  atatea  and  kingdoms  that  aim  at  freatness  hy  all 
meana  lake  hetd  how  tbe  nobility  and  frandeea,  and  that 
Ihoee  which  we  call  gentlemen,  multiply  too  fkBl ;  for  that 
makea  the  c^ommon  auhjed  grow  lo  be  a  peas4ini  and  bast 
awain  driven  out  of  heeit,  mod  In  elf^ct  nothing  else  but  tba 
nobleman  "a  bondilavei  end  letwurera.  Evert  ai  you  may 
aee  in  ecippice-wood,  Mf  yoit  leave  your  ntuddlea  too  ibklii 
you  shall  never  bnve  clean  nnderwnfid.  but  Bbrubt  and 
buatiHeai:'  aa  in  a  country,  if  tbe  nobitiiy  be  loo  n»any,  the 
f  omnmna  will  be  thsse  and  lii^artli'itB,  and  ysu  will  bring  it  to 
that,  thai  not  the  liuodredlh  pole  will  be  ilt  for  an  htlmett 
ejpecLally  as  to  the  Infantry,  wbicb  ii  tbe  nerve  of  an  imVii 
andao  there  will  be  a  grrat  population  and  little  streng;lB. 
ThU  which  1  ipeak  of,  huth  been  in  no  nation  more  dearlf 
confirmed  than  In  tbe  eiainplei  of  England  and  rrmnce, 
whereof  England,  tbouiih  far  inferior  in  territory  and  popu^ 
lation.^  hath  been  nevertheleaialwayt  an  overmatch  in  armai 
In  regard  the  middle  i^eople  of  England  make  good  if^dLera* 
which  tbe  peasant b  of  France  do  not.  And  herriu  the  device 
of  Henry  the  HeveiMb  King  of  England,  whereof  ]  bava 
apoken  largely  in  the  bisiory  of  his  life,  was  profound  and 
aduiirableb  in  making  farms  and  hou^ea  of  huftbaudry  of  a 
itandard ;  that  i*,  maintained  witb  vitcb  a  (m>port^on  of  UimI 
unto  them,  aa  may  breed  a  aubject  to  live  in  ronvenient 
plantyt  and  to  Ki-efi  the  plough  in  the  hnnda  of  tbe  ownari, 
or  at  leaat  ttaafTDetuary,  and  not  hirelings  and  merceoariea, 
and  IbOJ*  »  eoiinlry  aball  merit  that  charmcler  whereby  VtrfU 
aapreiiea  aBcbnl  It^ly, 

**  T«m  fw^Ti*  ■rtnb,  fttqvi  ubim  fWbi^" 

Neither  Ib  that  state  which  ia  almoat  peculiar  to  England, 
and  for  any  thing  1  Itnow^  hardly  to  he  found  anywhere  alte, 
(ttcefit  U  be  perhapt  in  rolDndp,lu  be  paBted  over,  1  mean  the 
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■taU  of  free  wemau  ud  attMidtBti  upon  noblemeD  and 
C«otlMnen ;  of  which  sort  even  thtyof  laferlor  condition,  do 
not  ways  jicld  unto  the  yoonaniy.  for  infkntry.  And  tberc- 
tore  out  of  all  question  the  mafnioconce  and  that  hoapitable 
aplendoar,  the  houcehold  cervanu,  and  great  retinues  of 
noUemen  and  centlemeni  received  into  custom  in  England, 
doth  much  conduce  unto  martial  greatness ;  whereas  on  the 
other  side,  the  doee,  reserved  and  contracted  living  of  noble- 
men, causeth  a  penury  of  military  forces.*' 

ne  Is  silent  upon  this  sul^ect  in  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  for  a  reason  thus  suted.  ^Considering  that  I 
write  to  a  king  that  is  master  of  this  science,  and  is  so  well 
assisted,  I  think  it  decent  to  pass  over  this  part  in  silence,  as 
willing  to  obuin  the  certificate  which  one  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  aspired  unto;  who  being  silent,  when  others 
eontended  to  make  demonstration  of  their  abilities  by  speech, 
desired  it  might  be  certified  for  his  part,  *  that  there  was  one 
that  knew  how  to  bold  his  peace/  "  But  see  the  Essays 
upon  the  "  True  Greatness  or  Kingdoms  and  Btetes.** 

Sea  Goldsmith's  Deserted  VUlage. 

oa  Mv«r  to  ■^flW,"  a& 


NOTBl. 
Btfnrimg  U  pag§  H. 
See,  fai  this  volume,  page  70. 

See  also  in  the  prefhce,  sals,  p.  t,  under  obeervatioaa  upon 
Meditattones  Sacrv. 

NonK 

**8ir,— Finding  during  parliament  a  willingness  in  yon  to 
eonferre  with  me  in  this  great  service  concerning  the  Union, 
I  doe  now  teke  hold  thereof  to  excuse  my  boldness  to  desire 
that  now  which  you  oA-ed  then  for  both  the  tyme  as  to  lea- 
sure  is  more  liberall  and  as  to  the  service  iteelf  Is  more  urgent 
whether  it  will  like  you  to  come  to  me  to  Grales  In  or  to 
appoynt  me  whear  to  meete  with  you  I  am  Indifferent  and 
leave  h  to  your  choice  and  accordingly  desire  to  hear  ftom 
vou,  so  I  remain  yr  very  loving  fHend,  F  Bacow. 

**Graies  Inne  thfai  8th  of  Sept.  1004. 
"To  Shr  Robert  Ootton." 

NoTiL 
Rrfirring  U  frrfaee,  p€g§  t. 

OP  8TCDIBS. 

Studies  serve  fbr  posttraes,  Ibr  ornaments,  and  for  abilMee. 
Their  chlefe  vse  for  pastime  ie  In  priuatenesse  and  retyring: 
for  ornament  is  in  discourse,  and  for  ability  Is  in  lodgement. 
For  expert  men  can  execute,  but  learned  men  are  fittest  to 


ladpeoi 

To  spend  too  much  time  in  them  Is  sloth,  to  vse  them  too 
moeh  for  ornament  Is  affsctetion :  to  make  iudgement  wholly 

Sr  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  Scholler.  They  perfect 
atare,  and  are  perfected  by  experience.  Crafty  men  con- 
temae  them,  simple  men  admhre  them,  and  wise-men  vse 
them;  for  they  teach  not  their  owne  vse,  but  that  Is  a  wise- 
dome  without  them :  and  aboue  them  wonne  by  obeervation. 
Read  not  to  contradict,  nor  to  beleeue,  but  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider. Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  SMM  fow  to  be  chewed  and  disgested.  That  is,  some 
bookee  are  to  be  read  only  In  parte :  others  to  be  read  but 
coraorily,  and  some  fewe  to  be  read  wholy  and  with  dilligence 
and  atantioB.  Beading  maketh  a  ful  man,  conference  a  ready 
maa,  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And  therfore  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  haue  a  great  memory :  if  he  confer  little, 
1  if  her     "  '         


haae  a  present  wit,  and  J 


)  read 


mory: 
little. 


hee  had  need  haue 


maeh  cunning,  to  seeme  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories 
make  men  wtoe,  Poete  witty,  the  Matheonatiks  subtUI,  natu- 
ral philoaophy  deep,  Morall  grane,  Logick  and  Rhetoricke, 
able  to  contend. 

OF  DISCOirBSB. 

Se«e  fai  their  dleeeurse  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit 
in  beiBg  able  to  hold  all  argumente,  then  of  iudgement  in  die- 
eerainc  what  is  true,  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what 
might  be  said,  and  not  what  shold  be  thought.  Some  haue 
cefftahi  common-plaeee  and  Theames  wherein  they  are  good, 
and  waat  variety,  which  kind  of  ponertyis  for  the  meet  part 
tedloaa,  and  now  and  then  ridiculous.  The  hoaorableet  part 
of  talke  is  to  glue  the  occasion,  and  againe  to  moderate  and 
paese  to  somewhat  else.  It  is  good  to  vary  and  mixe  speech 
of  the  present  occasloa  with  argusMnt,  teles  with  reasons, 
aaking  of  qaestlons,  with  lellinf  of  opinions,  and  lest  with 
eameec  But  aome  things  are  priuiledged  from  ieet,  namely 
rsllgkNi,  matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  mana  present 
hnstoeeee  of  importance,  and  any  caee  that  deserueth  pitty. 
He  that  qnestioneth  much  shall  leame  much,  and  content 
maeh,  specially  If  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the 
person  of  whom  he  aaketh,  for  he  shal  giue  them  occasion  to 
pleaea  themaelnea  in  speakina ,  and  himeelfe  shall  cootinoally 
gather  knowledge.  If  yon  duieemble  sometimes  your  know- 
ledg  of  that  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  shall  bee  thought 
•aoiher  tlow  to  know  that  von  know  not.  Steech  of  a  mans 
Vol.!— ^ 


selfo  Is  not  geod  often,  and  there  Is  hot  one  ease,  wherein  • 
man  may  commend  himselfe  with  good  grace,  and  that  ie  tai 
commending  vertue  in  another,  especially  If  it  be  such  a  ver* 
tue,  as  wherevnto  himselfe  pretendeth.  Diecretlon  of  speech 
Is  more  than  eloquence,  and  to  speake  aareeably  to  bim«  with 
whom  we  deale  w  more  than  to  speake  in  good  words  or  la 
good  order.  A  good  continued  speech  without  a  good  speech 
of  interlocution  sheweth  slownesse :  and  a  good  reply  or 
second  speech  without  a  good  set  speech  sheweth  shallow- 
ness and  weakneese,  as  we  see  In  beasts,  that  those  that  am 
weakest  in  the  courae  are  yet  nimUeot  in  the  tume.  To  vsa 
too  many  circumstances  ere  one  come  to  the  matter  is  wea- 
risome, to  vse  none  at  al  Is  blnnt. 

OP  cEKmomis  ahb  asaracTa. 

He  that  Is  onely  reall  had  neede  haue  exceeding  great  parte 
of  vertue,  as  the  stone  had  neede  be  rich  that  ie  set  withont 
foyle.  But  commonly  it  is  in  praise  as  It  Is  In  galne.  Fbr  aa 
the  pronerbe  is  true,  **  That  light  gaines  make  heauy  pnrsea,'* 
because  they  con»e  thick,  wheras  great  come  but  now  and 
then,  so  it  is  as  true  that  smal  matters  win  great  commenda- 
tion: because  they  are  continually  in  vse  and  in  note, 
whereas  the  occasion  of  anye  great  vertue  commeth  but  •■ 
holle  dales.  To  atuine  good  formes.  It  snfllceth  not  to  dieptee 
them,  for  so  shal  a  man  observe  them  in  others,  and  let  htai 
trust  himselfe  with  the  rest,  for  If  he  care  to  expresse  them 
hee  shall  leese  their  grace,  which  hi  to  be  natural  and  vnaf- 
fected.  Some  mens  behaviour  is  like  a  verse  wberin  euery 
sillable  is  measured.  How  can  a  man  comprehend  great 
matters  that  breaketh  hie  mind  too  much  to  small  obsema- 
tlons  1  Not  to  vse  Ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  tsach  others  not 
to  vse  them  againe,  and  so  diminish  bis  reepect,  etpecialljr 
they  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers  and  strange  naturae. 
Amongst  a  mans  pleres  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  fkmiliarity, 
and  therefore  It  hi  a  good  title  to  keep  state :  amona  a  mmam 
inferiors  one  shal  be  sure  of  reuerence,  and  therefore  it  la 
good  a  little  to  be  fomlliar.  He  that  is  too  much  in  any  thhif, 
so  that  he  give  another  occasion  of  satiety,  raakelh  biineelfe 
cheape.  To  apply  ones  selfe  to  others  is  good,  so  it  be  witk 
demonstratioa  that  a  man  doth  It  vpon  regard,  and  not  upas 
focnUy.  It  is  a  good  precept  generally  In  seconding  another  s 
yet  to  add  somewhat  of  onra  own,  as  if  you  will  grauat  Ua 
opinion,  let  It  be  with  some  distinction.  If  you  will  follow* 
his  motion :  let  it  be  with  condition :  if  you  allow  hie  cowi- 
eell,  let  it  be  with  alleadging  further  reason. 

OP  POLLOWnS  AKD  PBiinDa. 

Costly  foUowen  are  not  to  be  liked,  least  while  a  man 
maketh  hie  trayne  longer,  he  make  his  wings  shorter:  1 
reckon  to  be  coetly  not  them  alone  which  charge  the  purse, 
but  which  are  wearieome  and  importune  in  sutes.  Ordinary 
following  ought  to  challenge  no  higher  conditions  then  conn- 
tenance,  recommendation  and  protection  from  wrong. 

Factious  followers  are  worse  to  be  liked,  whkh  follow  net 
vpon  affection  to  him  with  whom  they  range  themselues,  but 
vpon  discontentment  conceiued  against  some  other,  wher- 
vpon  commonly  insueth  that  ill  Intelligence  that  wee  bmbjic 
times  see  between  great  personaaes.  The  following  by  eer* 
tein  Stetes  answerable  to  that  which  a  greet  person  himself 
professeth,  as  of  souldieri  to  him  that  hath  been  emploled  In. 
the  wars,  and  the  like  hath  euer  beene  a  thing  ciull  and  wnl' 
taken  euen  In  Monarchies,  so  it  bee  without  too  much  pompa 
or  popularity.  But  the  most  honorable  kind  of  following  la 
to  be  followed,  as  one  that  apprehendeth  to  aduance  vertnn 
and  desert  In  all  sorte  of  persons,  and  yet  wher  there  la  no 
eminent  oddes  in  sufficiency.  It  Is  better  to  teke  with  the 
more  passable  then  with  the  more  able.  In  gouemment>it  la 
good  to  vse  men  of  one  rancke  equally,  for  to  countenanea 
some  extraordinarily.  Is  to  make  them  insolent,  andithe'reat 
diecontent,  because  they  may  clainse  a  due.  But  In  fononi» 
to  vse  men  with  much  dilfbrence  and  election  is  good,  for  Ir 
maketh  the  persons  preferred  more  thaakfril,  and  the  rest 
more  officious,  because  all  is  of  fouonr.  It  is  good  not  Ift 
make  too  much  of  any  maa  at  first  becaoee  one  cannot  heM 
out  that  proportion.  To  be  gooemed  by  one  is  not  good,  umI 
to  be  distracted  with  nsany  is  worse :  but  to  teke  adnlce  of 
friends  Is  ever  honorable :  **  For  lookera  on  many  tiaraa  aen 
more  then  gamesters,  and  the  vale  beet  dlscouereth  the  hW.*' 
There  Is  llule  friendship  In  the  world,  and  least  of  al  between 
equals,  which  was  wont  to  bee  magnified.  That  that  la.  In 
between  superior  and  Inferfour,  whoee  foitnnee  niaf  rani* 
prehend  the  one  the  other. 


Many  111  matters  are  vnderteken,  and  many*  food^nmisetn 
with  111  mindes.  Some  embrace  Sutee  whioll-  neuer  meana 
to  deale  effectually  In  them.    But  If  they  eee  there  may  be 

llfo  Ih  the  matter  by  some  other  meana,  they  will  be  c 

to  win  a  thanke,  or  teke  a  seeond  reward.    8( 

of  sutee  only  for  an  oecasioB  to  croeee  bobm  other,  or  tea 

an  tnformation,  whereof  th 

apt  pretext,  without  care  ^ 

that  turn  ie  earned.    Nayi 

purpoee  to  let  them  Ihl,  to  the  end  to  fimtifie  the  adn 
party  rr  competitor.    Surely  uiere  is  m  sort  a  right  in  tmttf 
F& 


r  they  could  not  otherwlee  hana  a» 
m  what  become  of  the  aota,  uriNA 
ay  Bome  vndhitaka  satee  with  n  Ihir 
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•nle,  ehtlier  a  rlg^l  i^te^nhf^  If  H  bu  ft  «utr  nf  CDntmuprBic^ : 
fi|  m  rif  ht  of  dirvert,  U  it  be  a  Buie  of  p«iii|[nn.  tf  ftfTcrtion 
Vtm.4  m  mnn  to  TBumir  1h«  wrong  »Me  tn  iiiKiie^.  let  bini  r^ihef 
T«  till  cniiTil^liance  to  Campi^Und  Ibc  mntler  then  to  eniry 
k.  If  aflertinn  lead  a  man  lo  fauouf  tb«  le«>e  worthy  in 
4ffi««ni,  let  tiim  do  It  wltbout  dppr«utngf»r  diaablio^  thv  belter 
dn«riier'  tn  fuipi  m  man  dolh  not  well  vnderHinnd,  it  !• 
fwod  to  ttfef  them  to  lome  friend  rtf  irwpt  und  iii dement, 
thni  majr  rep<tri  whether  he  may  dMile  in  iTiem  with  honor. 
0ii|iir«  are  ^a  dtJilatli^d:  wlthdeUlet  and  abuiea,  that  piaio? 
dealing  in  denying  to  dealt)  in  atites  at  firitt,  artd  rfiportinf  the 
fiiccPBBf  iNirely,  and  Irt  (!:liHilenflii'g  no  more  thbnka  then 
nne  hath  di'verue^di^  ia  frowen  uot  only  honorable,  hui  alif> 
irrmliuiiB.  In  lUtet  of  fauor  the  lirtt  cnuiitii;  ought  to  tn)c« 
llttia  place^ao  far  fcrnh  tonAideralion  mny  be  liad  of  bii  LrtiPt, 
thai  if  intellifi£iiti*  of  ihr  mater  could  not  ntberwiae  Jiaue 
been  hiid  but  by  him.  aiJnanta^i;  1i<  not  t»k**n  of  thi;  note. 
To  be  Iftnorani  of  the  valu«  ofd  Btii«  ia  nimftl icily,  at  wel  aa 
to  be  ignoraril  of  \}w  rifbt  therei^f  Ij  want  of  conaelcnce. 
fleerefy  in  iKiieii  li  a  great  niftan  of  obtkiininf ,  fof  voytinr 
I  hem  to  hei<  in  n»rwnrdneRi«  may  diatotirafe  iomft  kind  of 
rutorai  hut  dtH^iih  quicken  and  awake  mhere.  Bui  tyminf  of 
the  milei  is  ibe  |irlnti|iall,  tymiof'  [  yay  pal  onely  id  rtip^et 
of  the  jwraon  that  vhoiild  praunl  It,  but  in  reaper t  of  tbOK 
WHich  ar?  likv  to  croMti  it.  Nothing  la  thought  so  ea»fe 
R  rv<iuril  (o  a  gteat  (hnrton  at  hii  tetter,,  and  yet  if  It 
Im  doI  In  a  food  cauae,  il  ^  ao  much  out  of  hia  repula- 


or  Kx Pines. 

Rkhefl  are  for  ii|wnding,and  tpunding  fbrltonnnr  and  good 
actlctna.  Therefore  extraordinary  ex  pencil  mntt  hee  I  i  mired 
iiy  the  worth  of  the  ocuaioni  for  vcluniary  vndoirke  may  be 
aa  well  for  it  ntans  conntry  a«  for  Itie  klngdome  of  heauen. 
Ihii  nrdlnnry  e]i pence  otiitht  to  be  limited  hy  a  man^a  eataie, 
Rud  goii^riied  with  »U{h  rt^gard  ay  it  be  within  hii  compaiie 
■•d  iifit  tuhieet  to  deceUe  and  atluitfofiwruantit  and  ordered 
Mill*  fa«#t4  iihew,  that  llM  hlllea  may  he  letu  than  the  ««il- 
Mtttmi  ttlfroail.  It  ia  no  baaeneirae  for  the  f  reiteac  to  dheend 
ind  l^vike  Into  (heir  owne  F«tite.  f^fimt  forbeare  H  not  vpori 
iiefli^eiice  alone,  btjt  doubting  to  bring  lUentveiiiei  into  me- 
lanclkoly  in  reaped  they  uliall  find  it  broken.  "But  woundi 
cannot  bi^e  cni«d  without  tearclimg^** 

Hi:  thai  cannot  looke  Into  hia  own  ettste,  bid  need  both 
cbnae  wel  tlioiie  whom  he  employetli,,  yea  atid  chaiigfe  them 
ofken.  Kor  i>cwe  ar^  more  timeraua  and  kite  tublle^  In 
clpiritTg  of  a  ma  lit  estate  he  may  ai  well  hurt  hlmnetre  in 
beitif  Uh)  andilnine^  at  In  iettlnff  il  run  or  loo  Long,  for  tianty 
aetluif  ia  conmnonly  at  d^taHiinntagahle  at  inlereat,  ffe  tliat, 
jMlh  m  alaic  to  re  pa  ire  may  not  di»pi)*e  anial  ihlnga ;  and 
tomiMiy  It  i»  inat''  diahonorable  to  abridge  petty  cliargeii  I  he  a 
to  aldupe  lo  [teitye  getlliTgea.  A  man  ought  warily  to  begin 
rhargef,  wliif  h  once  be^uime  muit  continue.  But  in  mallura 
Uui  re  tame  not,  he  may  bee  irtore  itiagniAcetilH, 

or  ittfiiiiETiT  or  nGAtTH. 
There  it  a  wMedome  tn  ihU  beyond  the  rulet  of  pliyaiclie. 
A  Maii«  »wn  otm^rualion  wltat  heb  flnde*  good  of^  and  what 
he  Andea  hurt  oT  i*  the  be  it  Phyakke  to  preaerve  health. 
Hut  tl  to  a  tmfii't  f!oncliiHlon  to  »a^t  Tbit  agrerth  not  wet! 
with  me,  therefnre  I  will  nol  eon  I  lime  it,  then  ihia,  I  A  ode 
no  o^ence  of  thie^  therefore  I  may  vte  It.  Friir  airenfrih  of 
nature  in  yoitih  putaeth  nuer  many  txcpttet,  which  are 
owing^  a  man  till  hia  age.  Diiiceriie  of  the  comnjiirg  on  of 
jreara^  mill  thiake  not  to  doe  the  fame  thinga  atilL  Bewnre 
of  ■«>  f  iiddaiue  change  in  atiy  great  ptiint  of  die t^  and  if 
Meaaaby  iuforce  it,  fit  the  reat  io  it.  To  be  free  minded  and 
ChMftAllly  diapDaed  at  hourca  of  meaie,  and  of  eleei^ie,  and 
«ir«ni«toii>t  to  the  bett  precept  of  lortg  taatingn  If  you  Hy 
ntiyikke  fn  health  alt^prther^  it  will  liee  too  Rt range  t^  your 
bcdy  vk'hen  you  ihall  need  it.  If  you  make  It  too  famtliar  it 
wit,  work  no  c.ttruoriliiiBry  effoci  wlieo  vkknea  ci^mmelh. 
lk-iiuiiie  no  ot-w  accident  in  the  kkdv  but  ap^ke  o|»lnioti  of  it. 
In  aJckneaie  rep|*eci  health  principally^  ind  in  health  action. 
Kor  thone  that  pat  their  bod  yea  to  endtire  In  healiht  toay  In 
ntoal  tlckt>eMe«  whirh  are  not  very  aharpe„  be  cured  nnely 
fi'lilll  iltot  and  lendring.  J'hyaitlanii  are  4ome  of  tliem  to 
|iteutiir«nit  CHRifortatile  to  the  hiimoun  of  Uhj^  patietiit,  ■■ 
ihey  preaae  h^»t  the  true  cure  of  the  diaeaae  {  and  aoaie  other 
are  MJ  regular  in  procet^ding  according  loan,  for  the  oivi^ate* 
at  they  revpecl  not  fulficlently  the  cnniditiim  of  the  |:MitiehV 
Take  om.  of  a  middle  lemper^or  if  it  itiny  not  he  found  In  one 
man«  cofiffiNrmfid  two  of  tMith  aortea,  and  furfel  not  to  call  ai 
veil  I  he  iH^tt  nr  It  ua  I  nted  with  yotir  body^  aa  the  beat  rtsputad 
(ifforhto  ikculiy. 

or  Honovri  aud  ■EPUTATtoir. 
The  winning  of  honor  la  but  the  reuealinf  ofa  man'a  ver^ 
tu4r  and  worth  without  di»ad  vantage,  for  «ouie  in  th^'ir  act  ion  ■ 
do*^  iffi-ft  honour  and  repijiatif*n*  whitli  sorte  of  men  are 
Commonly  much  talked  aU  but  Inwardly  title  admired :  and 
aoriip  darken  their  vcirtue  in  the  fhew  of  it„  to  at  they  be 
Tnder-titiiied  in  opinion.     If  a   man  perfurcae  that  which 


hath  not  been  RM^^mpied  befort^oralt*nipl*d  anrf  gotten  oiiea 
or  hath  b*en  atchHied,  hut  not  with  lO  goi>d  clfcimiatanca. 
bee  ehali  jwitehaae  more  ht^nor,  thf  n  by  effect  in  p*  a  nmttrr  of 
greater  dtfflculty  or  vertue,  whrrin  he  it  but  a  follower.  Tf 
a  inan  to  temper  hii  actions  at  ia  tome  one  of  them  he  4q 
content  euery  faction  or  combinfition  of  people^  the  Miralck« 
will  bi-  the  fuller.  A  man  it  an  Ml  huahand  of  hi*  honor  that 
entreth  into  any  action  the  failing  wherin  may  ditgraca 
him  more,  then  the  carrying  of  it  through  can  honor  him. 
H  i  »c  r  ee  I  f ol  lo  w  ef  B  hel  p  ifi  uc  h  to  re  pu  t  at  ion  *  fin  v  y  w  hich  it 
the  canker  of  honor  ii  besl  extingniMhed  by  declaring  a  mant 
aelfe  In  hia  endet^  rather  t^  aeeke  met  he  than  fame,  and  bf 
attributing  a  mini  aueceaae*  rather  to  deulne  proaidence 
and  ft'licity,  then  io  hii  vertiite  or  policy. 

The  true  Mamhaling  of  the  degreet  of  Soueraigne  Honotit 
are  thete.  In  ihe  first  place  are  "  f^ondltorei*,"  foundi:ra  ol 
Hate*  In  the  lecomt  place  are  **  LegitlaioreB/'  iJiw-giuera, 
which  are  also  called  »pc4jnd  founder i,  or  "  perpetui  princi- 
pt*a,'*  hecauae  thev  gouern  by  IhrJi  ordinaoceB  arier  theyara 
gfjne.  lo  the  third  place  are  Li  be  rat  firefly  aurh  ni  compoDnda 
the  long  tnlverjes  of  ciuil  wnra,  or  deliver  their  counirlea 
from  tcrvkude  of  st rangers  or  tyrant*.  In  the  ffUirih  place 
are  ♦*  propagafnret/'  or  "  pTo|iiU|natorea  imperii,*'  iiicb  aa  In 
honorable  wara  inlnrge  their  terrhoriea,  or  ttiake  Noble  de« 
feocH  agaJinit  muadera.  And  in  the  lati  palace  are^^Tatren 
patrin?/*  which  ralgne  juaily,  and  make  ih<;  timea  food 
w  1ms rein  they  Hue.  Degreea  of  honour  in  iuhiectea  are  Aral 
'^■Parlkippacurarum,*'  thine  ii(>nii.  whom  princes  dcfditcharga 
the  greate*!  weight  of  their  atTaireB,  their  Hight  handa  (a« 
Wtf  caJI  them  >  The  neit  are  "  iJncea  lielll/'  great  leadertt 
inch  a*  are  Princea  Lleateoantes,  and  An  them  noiahle  i^r^ 
viccB  In  ihfl  warren.  The  third  arc  "Gratioti,"  fnuoritci^ 
inch  at  exceed  not  thk  acantliPg  to  be  Hylacc  to  the  Soie-^ 
rnif  ne,  and  hart^plea  to  the  penp|«.  And  the  fourth  *'  Nerotya 
pares,''  such  ai  h»ve  great  placid  vnder  rrincei,  aud  execut* 
their  |>tocea  with  lulftciency. 

OF  rACTinir, 
Many  hare  a  newe  wiaedome  liideed,  a  fnnd  opinion  t 
That  for  a  i>rincc  to  gonerne  hia  eitate^or  f»r  a  rrHat  perion 
to  govern  hii  proceeding*  nccofdiiig  to  the  respects  of  Fac 
tioni,  ia  the  prirn'ipall  pai^t  of  iKdicy.  Whereaa  corttrariwise, 
the  chinfcat  wifiedi>me  ia  eyiker  In  orderinif  thete  thlnft 
which  are  generally  and  wberin  men  of  aevernl  fkctiona  da 
neuenhcle«  agree,  or  in  dealing  with  correeiiondenc«  lo  par- 
ticular perron i<  one  by  one.  But  1  sjiy  not  that  the  contidera* 
lion  of  FactioiiA  is  to  be  neglected  Uenne  men  nmat  adheare, 
hut  great  men  that  hane  strength  in  themteluea  were  b«tlrr 
lo  maioiaine  tbemselvei  indiOervM  and  neulraU  yet  euen 
in  begionera  to  adheare  «o  nndflmtelr,  aa  bee  be  «  man  of 
the  one  rkcl  lon„  whith  it  pMvaMeat  wkh  ibe  nther^  eon»ibonlf 
livethbentway.  Thelowerandweakerfactionitthe&rmer 
In  ironj unction.  When  one  of  the  faction*  is.  <.'iiingoi»hed, 
the  re  mM  in  log  tubdiuideth.  which  it  good  for  a  BecE>ttd-  It  to 
comninniyfecne,  that  nien  once  filacedi  take  in  with  the  con- 
trary fariioa  to  that  by  which  they  enter.  The  traitor  in 
fmctions  tightly  gooih  away  with  iu  for  when  mattert  hava 
If  tuck  long  In  tiallancing,  the  winning  of  tome  ont;  man  caat 
eth  them,  and  be  getleth  il  the  thanks. 

or  nEooctnTiKO. 

It  Is  generally  belter  m  deale  by  speech  them  by  lettef,  and 
by  the  mediation  of  a  third  then  by  a  mant  aelfe.  Let  [era 
are  good  when  a  mnn  would  draw  an  aunawerc  by  l^tltfr 
hacke  irnine,  or  when  it  may  leroe  for  a  mari*  iustiUcaiion 
afterwardi  tct  produce  hit  owne  Letter.  To  dealir  in  perton 
i»  rood  w^ben  a  ngnns  face  brt^Hdes  regard, aa  coaimonly  with 
iniWrtora,  In  choyce  of  inatrumentes  it  it  better  to  cbuas 
men  of  a  playner  tort  that  are  like  to  doe  that  ihai  It  com* 
milted  io  them,  and  to  report  haeke  againe  faithfully  the 
auccerisCf  th^*«  those  that  are  cunning  lo  contriue  out  of 
other  men^s  hcistn^s  souiewh>it  to  grace  the maeluet,  and  will 
help  the  matter  in  teporte  for  latiifactiona  sake. 

It  it  better  to  tounde  a  person  with  whom  one  dealea  a  far 
olT,  then  loftll  rpon  the  point  at  ftf*t,eicept  you  mean  tri 
suriiriBe  him  by  some  shon  iiurBtioi>.  It  is  better  dealinf 
with  men  m  appetite  then  with  those  which  aru  wherti  tfity 
would  be.  If  a  man  dealc  w  ith  rtufjther  vfion  cotidliiont+the 
siart  or  first  performance  Is  al,  which  a  man  coin  not  renai^n- 
ahly  dfrmhiindt  eicept  either  the  nature  of  the  thing  he  auch 
which  moat  go  before,  or  else  a  man  can  perswade  the  other' 
party  that  he  shal  stil  need  bim  in  some  other  thing,  or  elt 
thai  he  bff  counted  the  honej»ter  man.  All  prnrli»e  la  to  dls* 
eouer  or  to  worke :   men  discouer  themsetues  in  truii,  in 

Caaion,  at  vnwarea,  and  of  necesaity,  when  they  wcmid 
u«  tomewhat  done«  and  cannot  l^nde  an  apt  prrtexi.  If 
yo4i  would  wof  k  any  man.  you  must  eyiher  know  hit  nature 
aad  Ikahlons.and  sn  lead  liioi  j  or  his  endes.and  so  win  htBi; 
or  hill  weaknevae  or  dipaduantngei,  and  mty  awe  him,  or  i^^m 
thai  haoe  interest  In  him,  and  sa  gouerne  him.  In  dealtafl 
with  canning  perrnns  wew  mu»t  euer  consider  their  etrito  to 
interpret  f  beir  speeches,  itid  It  ia  good  lo  aay  lUlto  to  ibeSH 
and  that  which  they  least  loukv  fur. 


MEDITATIONES    SACR^, 


OF  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD  AND  MAN. 

God  beheld  all  things  which  his  hands  had 
made,  and  lo  they  were  all  passing  good.  But 
when  man  tarned  him  aboot,  and  took  a  view  of 
the  works  which  his  hands  had  made,  he  foond 
all  to  be  Tanity  and  rexation  of  spirit :  wherefore, 
if  thoa  shalt  work  in  the  works  of  God,  thy  sweat 
•hall  be  as  an  ointment  of  odours,  and  thy  rest  as 
the  sabbath  of  God:  thoa  shalt  travail  in  the 
sweat  of  a  good  conscience,  and  shalt  keep  holy 
day  in  the  quietness  and  liberty  of  the  sweetest 
contemplations ;  but  if  thou  shalt  aspire  after  the 
glorious  acts  of  men,  thy  working  shaU  be  accom- 
panied with  compunction  and  strife,  and  thy  re- 
membrance followed  with  distaste  and  upbraid- 
ings;  and  justly  doth  it  come  to  pass  towards 
thee,  0  man,  that  since  thou,  which  art  God's 
work,  doest  him  no  reason  in  yielding  him  well- 
pleasing  service,  even  thine  own  works  also 
should  reward  theo  with  the  like  fruit  of  bitterness. 

OF  THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

••  He  bftth  done  aU  tUDgs  weU.*» 

Atrui  confcnsiun  and  applause.  God  when 
he  created  all  th*ogs  saw  that  every  thing  in  par- 
ticular and  all  things  in  general  were  exceeding 
good ;  God,  the  Word,  in  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought,  (now  every  miracle  is  a  new  creation, 
and  not  accoiding  to  the  first  creation,)  would  do 
nothing  which  breathed  not  towards  men  favour 
and  bcvnty:  Moses  wrought  miracles,  and 
scourged  the  Egyptians  with  many  plagues: 
Elias  wrought  miracles,  and  shut  up  heaven,  that 
no  rain  should  fall  upon  the  earth;  and  again 
brought  down  from  heaven  the  fire  of  God  upon 
the  captains  and  their  bands:  Eliseus  wrought 
aleo,  and  called  bears  out  of  the  desert  to  devour 
young  children :  Peter  struck  Ananias,  the  sacri- 
le$rious  hypocrite,  with  present  death ;  and  Paul, 
Eiymas,  the  sorcerer,  with  blindness;  but  no 
sueh  thing  did  Jesus,  the  Spirit  of  God  descended 
down  upon  him  in  tiie  form  of  a  dove,  of  whom 
he  said,  "You  know  not  of  what  spirit  you  are." 
The  spirit  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  a  dove ;  those 
servants  of  God  were  as  the  oxen  of  God  treading 
out  the  com,  and  trampling  the  straw  down  under 
their  feet;  but  Jesus  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  without 
wrath  or  judgments ;  all  his  miracles  were  con- 
sommate  about  man*8  body,  as  his  doctrine  re- 
^«cled  thesoolof  Bum:  the  body  of  man  need- 


eth  these  things ;  sustenance,  defence  firom  o«t> 
ward  wrongs,  and  medicine ;  it  was  he  that  draw 
a  multitude  oi  fishes  into  tiie  nets,  that  he  might 
give  unto  men  more  liberal  provision :  He  tuinsd 
water,  a  less  worthy  nourishment  of  man^s  body, 
into  wine,  a  more  worthy,  that  glads  the  heart  of 
man :  He  sentenced  the  fig-tree  to  wither  for  not 
doing  that  duty  whereunto  it  was  ordained,  whieh 
is,  to  bear  fruit  for  men*8  food :  He  multiplied  the 
scarcity  of  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  to  a  sufficiency 
to  victual  an  host  of  people:  He  rebuked  the 
winds  that  threatened  destruction  to  the  seafiuing 
men :  He  restored  motion  to  the  lame,  light  to  the 
blind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  health  to  the  sick, 
cleanness  to  the  leprous,  a  right  mind  to  those 
that  were  possessed,  and  life  to  the  dead.  No 
miracle  of  his  is  to  be  found  to  have  been  of  judge- 
ment or  revenge,  but  all  of  goodness  and  meroy, 
and  respecting  man's  body ;  for  as  touching  riches 
he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  do  any  miracle,  save  one 
only,  tiiat  tribute  might  be  given  to  Cssar. 

OF  THE  INNOCENCY  OF  THE  DOVE, 
AND  THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  SERPENT. 

**  The  (bol  receivetb  not  the  word  of  wiadom,  ezeepc  tbov  4lf- 
cover  to  him  what  he  hmth  io  hie  heart.'' 

To  a  man  of  a  perverse  and  corrupt  judgment 
all  instruction  or  persuasion  is  fruitiess  and  con- 
temptible, which  begins  not  with  discovery  and 
laying  open  of  the  distemper  and  ill  complexion 
of  the  mind  which  is  to  be  recured,  as  a  plaster  is 
unseasonably  applied  before  the  wound  be  search- 
ed ;  for  men  of  corrupt  understanding,  that  have 
lost  all  sound  discerning  of  good  and  evil,  come 
possest  with  this  prejudicate  opinion,  that  they 
think  all  honesty  and  goodness  proceedeth  out  of 
a  simplicity  of  manners,  and  a  kind  of  wkit  of 
experience  and  unacquaintance  with  the  aflBuii  of 
the  world.  Therefore,  except  they  may  peroeiTS 
that  those  things  which  are  in  their  hearts,  that 
is  to  say,  their  own  corrupt  principles,  and  the 
deepest  reaches  of  their  cunning  and  rottenness 
to  be  thoroughly  sounded,  and  known  to  him  that 
groes  about  to  persuade  with  them,  they  make  bm 
a  play  of  the  words  of  wisdom.  Therefore  it 
behoveth  him  which  aspireth  to  a  goodness  (m*t 
retired  or  particular  to  himself,  but  a  fructifyiiig 
and  begetting  goodness  which  should  draw  on 
others)  to  know  those  points,  which  be  called  bi 
the  Revelation  tiie  deeps  of  Satan,  that  he  may 
speak  with  antbority  and  true  instnoation.  Hi^ 
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i»  ihe  precept,  '^Trf  all  ihing^,  and  hold  that 
which  is  g^oodi^*  lA'hich  endurc^lh  a  diBceming 
elec^tiot)  out  of  an  examtnaUon  whence  nothing  at 
all  is  excluded  "■  out  of  the  aame  fountain  ariseth 
that  direction,  ^*Be  you  wise  as  serpen ta  and 
innocent  as  doves.''  There  are  neither  teeth  nor 
itinpr  Jior  Tenom,  nor  wreaths  and  falda  of  ser- 
pents, which  ought  not  to  be  all  known^  and,  as 
far  as  examination  doth  lead,  tried  :  neither  let 
uny  mai^  here  fear  infection  or  pollution,  for  the 
«iin  entereih  into  sinks  and  is  not  dehled ;  neither 
lot  any  man  think  tliat  herein  he  temptcth  God, 
ioT  his  diligence  and  generality  of  examination  is 
commanded,  and  God  is  su^cient  to  preserve  you 
iiumaculale  and  pure* 

OF  THE  EXALTATION  OF  CHARITY. 

**lf  I  Have  rcjateed  at  Iho  overthrew  of  him  Ihat  haieij  (d^i 
or  look  plcaiure  wtien  tdTereitj  did  tiefaU  mm/*' 

Tut  detestation  or  renouncing  of  Job.  For  a 
man  to  love  a^in  where  he  is  loved  *  it  is  the 
pharity  of  publicanB  contracted  bj  mutual  profit 
and  good  offices ;  hut  to  love  a  man's  enemies  is 
one  ot^  the  cunningest  points  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
nnd  an  itnltauon  of  the  divine  nature.  But  yet 
iii^in,  of  tills  charity  there  he  divers  degrees  i 
whereof  the  first  is,  to  pardon  our  enemies  when 
they  repent ;  of  which  charity  there  is  a  shadow 
nnd  image,  even  in  noble  beasts ;  for  of  lions,  it 
1*1  a  received  opinion  that  iheir  fury  and  fierceness 
reaBcth  towards  any  tliinfr  that  yieldeth  and  pros- 
Irate  th  itself.  The  second  degree  is,  to  pardon  our 
->ncmies,  though  they  persist,  and  without  satis- 
f?)ctions  and  submissions.  The  third  degree  is, 
itot  only  to  pardon  and  forgive^  and  forbear  our 
rneinies,  but  to  deserve  well  of  them,  and  to  do 
them  good  i  but  all  these  three  degrees  either  have 
t>r  may  have  in  them  a  certain  bravery  and  great- 
ness of  the  mind  rather  than  pure  charity  ;  for 
when  a  man  peiceiveih  virtue  to  proceed  and  flow 
from  himself,  it  is  possible  that  he  is  puffed  up  and 
takes  contentment  rather  in  the  fruit  of  his  own 
virtue  than  in  the  good  of  his  neigh bonrs  ;  but  if 
any  evil  overtake  the  enemy  from  any  other  coast 
than  froiji  thyself,  and  thou  in  the  inwardesi  mo- 
tions of  thy  heart  be  grieved  and  compassionate^ 
and  do^t  nowmys  insult,  us  if  thy  days  of  right 
and  levenge  were  a  I  tbe  last  come;  this  I 
tnterpret  to  be  the  height  and  exaltation  of 
i^harity* 

OF  THE  MODERATION  OF  CARES, 

**  flttlBekjDl  JRar  the  Jttf  h  the  evU  Lhervor- "^ 

Tbere  ought  to  be  a  measure  in  worldly  cares, 

otherwise  they  aie  both  unprofitable,  as  those 

which  oppress  the  mind  and  astonish  Ihe  judgment, 

^A  profane,  as  those  which  savour  of  a  mind  which 

seth  to  itself  a  certain  perpetuity  in  the  thinga 

I  WQrld  I  fcr  we  o*if ht  to  be  day's  men  and 
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not  to-morrow *B  men,  considering  the  shortness  of 
our  time  i  and  as  he  saitb,  ^^  Laying  bold  on  the 
present  day  ;**  for  future  things  shall  in  their  turns 
become  presents,  therefore  the  care  of  the  present 
snfiiceth  :  and  yet  moderate  cares  (whether  they 
coneern  onr  particular,  or  the  commonwealth,  oi 
our  friends)  are  not  blamed.  But  herein  is  a  two- 
fold excess  ;  tlte  one  when  the  chain  or  thread  of 
our  cares,  extended  and  spun  out  to  an  over  great 
length,  and  unto  times  too  far  off,  as  if  we  conld 
bind  the  divine  providence  by  our  provisions, 
which  even  with  tbe  heatheui  was  always  found 
to  be  a  thing  insolent  and  unlucky;  for  thesa 
which  did  attribute  much  to  fortune^  and  wera 
ready  at  band  to  apprehend  with  alacrity  the  pre- 
sent occasions,  have  for  the  most  part  in  thejr  ac- 
tions been  happy }  bat  they  who  in  a  compass, 
w  isdom,  have  entered  into  a  confidence  that  they 
had  belayed  all  events,  have  for  tbe  ntost  part  en- 
countered misfortune*  The  second  excess  is, 
when  we  dwell  longer  in  our  cares  than  is  reqni* 
site  for  due  deliberating  or  firm  resolving;  fov 
who  is  there  amongst  us  that  caret h  no  more  thaa 
sufliceth  either  to  resolve  of  a  course  or  to  conclude 
upon  an  impossibility,  and  doth  not  still  chew  over 
the  same  things^  and  tread  a  maze  in  the  same 
thoughts,  and  vanisheth  in  them  without  i&sue  ot 
conclusion  :  which  kind  of  cares  are  most  contrary 
to  al!  divine  and  human  respects p 

OF  EARTHLY  HOPE. 

**  Bttttt  it  the  tifbt  of  the  ^ve^  than  tbe  appreheniioii  of 
llifl  mind." 

PiraE  sense  receiving  every  thing  according  to 
the  natural  impression,  makes  a  better  state  and 
government  of  the  mind,  than  these  same  intagi^ 
nations  and  apprehensions  of  the  mind;  for  the 
mind  of  man  hath  this  nature  and  property  even  in 
the  gravest  and  most  settled  wlis,  that  from  the 
sense  of  every  particular,  it  doth  as  it  were  bound 
and  spring  forward,  and  take  hold  of  otlier  malterst 
foretelling  unto  itself  that  all  shall  prove  like  unta 
that  which  beateth  upon  tbe  present  sense;  if  the 
sense  be  of  good,  it  easily  runs  into  an  unlimited 
hope,  and  into  a  like  fear,  when  the  sense  is  ot 
evil,  according  as  is  said 

*^T)>9  c»r*£lei  of  hojiet  doth  oA  ftbttad/' 

And  that  contrary, 

^^  A  frowmid  Hwtluayer  It  fear  in  doubM." 
But  yet  of  fear  there  m^iy  be  made  some  us?  ; 
for  il  prepareth  patienee  and  awake  th  industryg 

**^  No  ihspti  afillf  eomn  new  ot  ■tnnin  to  BMt 
AU  foru  ie»  dowi^f  y? i*  and  prepftT«d  ht/* 

Bni  hope  seemeth  a  thing  altogether  un profit- 
able ;  for  to  what  end  servetb  this  conceit  of  good. 
Consider  and  note  a  little  if  Hie  good  fall  out  less 
than  thon  hopest  j  good  though  it  be,  yet  less  be- 
canse  it  is,  it  seemeth  rather  loss  than  benefit 
throagh  thy  excess  of  hope ;  if  the  good  prov© 
equal  and  ptopoztlonahle  in  event  to  thy  hope,  yet 
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tlie  ilower  thereof  by  thy  hope  is  |raiiherod ;  bom 
when  it  comes  the  graee  of  it  is  gone,  and  it  seems 
Used)  snd  therefore  sooner  draweth  on  satiety; 
admit  thy  success  prove  better  than  thy  hope,  it  is 
tmea  gain  seems  to  be  made:  but  had  it  not  been 
better  to  hare  gained  the  piincipal  by  hoping  for 
notiun^,  than  the  increase  by  hoping  for  less ;  and 
this  is  the  operation  of  hope  in  good  fortones, 
but  in  misfortanes  it  wesdceneth  all  force  and 
vigoar  of  the  ttdnd ;  for  neither  is  there  always 
matter  of  hope,  and  if  there  Be,  yet  if  it  fail  but 
in  part,  it  doth  Wholly  orerthrow  the  constancy 
and  resdotion  of  Ae  mind ;  and  besides,  thongh 
it  doth  carry  as  tiirongh,  yet  it  is  a  greater  dignity 
of  mind  to  bear  erils  by  fortitude  and  judgment, 
tiian  by  a  kind  of  absenting  and  alienation  of  the 
mind  from  things  present  to  things  foture,  for  that 
it  is  to  hopeA  And  therefore  it  was  much  light- 
ness in  the'^^oets  to  fain  hope  to  be  as  a  countei^ 
poison  of  human  diseases,  as  to  mitigate  and 
assuage  tiie  fory  and  anger  of  them,  whereas  in- 
deed it  doth  kindle  and  enrage  them,  and  causeth 
both  doubling  of  them  and  relapses.  Notwith- 
standing we  see  that  the  greatest  number  of  men 
giye  themselTes  orer  to  their  imaginations  of  hope 
and  apprehensions  of  the  mind  in  such  sort,  that 
ungrateful  towards  things  past,  and  in  a  manner 
unmindful  of  things  present,  as  if  they  were  erer 
children  and  beginnera,  they  are  still  in  longing 
for  things  to  come.  ««I  saw  all  men  walking 
under  the  sun,  resort  and  gather  to  the  second 
person,  which  was  afterwards  to  succeed :  this  is 
an  eyil  disease,  and  a  great  idleness  of  the  mind. 

But  perhaps  you  will  ask  the  question,  whether 
it  be  not  better,  when  things  stand  in  doubtful 
terms,  to  presume  the  best,  and  rather  hope  well 
than  distrust;  especially  seeing  that  hope  doth 
cause  a  greater  tranquillity  of  mind  1 

Surely  I  do  Judge  a  state  of  mind  which  in  all 
doubtful  expectations  is  settled  and  floateth  not ; 
and  doth  this  out  of  a  good  goTemment  and  com- 
position of  the  affections,  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
supportere  of  man's  life :  but  that  assurance  and 
repose  of  the  mind,  which  only  rides  at  anchor 
upon  hope,  I  do  reject  as  wavering  and  weak; 
not  that  it  is  not  conyenient  to  foresee  and  presup- 
pose out  of  a  sound  and  sober  conjecture,  as  well 
the  good  as  the  evil,  that  thereby  we  may  fit  our 
actions  to  the  probabilities  and  likelihoods  of  their 
event,  so  that  this  be  a  work  of  the  underetanding 
and  Judgment,  with  a  due  bent  and  inclination  of 
the  affection :  but  which  of  you  hath  so  kept  his 
hopes  within  limits,  as  when  it  is  so,  that  you 
have  out  of  a  watchful  and  strong  discourse  of 
the  mind  set  dovni  the  better  success  to  be  in 
apparency  the  more  likely;  you  have  not  dwelt 
upon  the  very  muse  and  forethought  of  the  grood 
to  come,  and  giving  scope  and  favour  unto  your 
mind,  to  fiill  into  such  cogitations  as  into  a  plea- 
Bant  dream ;  and  this  it  is  which  makes  the  mind 
light,  frothy,  unequal,  and  wandering;  wfaersfbie 


all  our  hope  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  heavenly 
life  to  come :  but  here  on  earth  tiie  purer  our  senie 
is  from  the  infection  and  tincture  of  imagination, 
the  better  and  wiser  soul. 

**TlM  ■am  of  life  to  UtUe  dotli  mmoaiit, 
Aad  tStralbn  4otb  IbrMd  a  kmfer  eount.*' 


OP  HYPOCRITES. 
**  I  deiMad  mercy,  aad  boc  McriflM.*' 

All  the  boasting  of  the  hypocrite  is  of  the  works 
of  the  first  table  of  the  law,  which  is  of  adoration 
and  duty  towards  God;  whereof  the  reason  is 
double,  both  because  such  works  have  a  greater 
pomp  and  demonstration  of  holiness,  and  alsb 
because  they  do  less  cross  their  affections  and 
desires;  therefore  the  way  to  convict  hypocrites, 
is  to  send  them  from  the  works  of  sacrifice  to  the 
works  of  mercy,  whence  cometh  that  saying : 

•'This  is  pure  and  immaculate  religion  with 
God  the  Father,  to  visit  orphans  and  widows  in 
their  tribulations :**  and  that  saying,  •'He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen.'' 

Now  there  is  another  kind  of  deeper  and  more 
extravagant  hypocrisy;  for  some,  deceiving  them- 
selves, and  thinking  themselves  worthy  of  a  mori) 
near  access  and  conversation  with  God,  do  neglect 
the  duties  of  charity  towards  their  neighbour,  as 
inferior  mattera,  which  did  not  indeed  cause 
originally  the  beginning  of  a  monastical  life,  (for 
the  beginnings  were  good,)  but  brought  in  that 
excess  and  abuse  which  are  followed  after;  for  ft 
is  truly  said,  «<  That  the  office  of  praying  is  a  great 
office  in  the  church :"  and  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
church  that  there  be  consorts  of  men  freed  from 
the  cares  of  this  world,  who  may  with  daily  and 
devout  supplications  and  observances  solicit  the 
Divine  Majesty  for  the  causes  of  the  church.  But 
unto  this  ordinance,  that  other  hypocrisy  is  a  nigli 
neighbour;  neither  is  the  general  institution  to  be 
blamed,  but  those  spirits  which  exalt  themselves 
too  high  to  be  refrained ;  for  even  Enoch,  which 
was  said  to  walk  with  God,  did  prophesy,  as  is 
delivered  unto  us  by  Jude,  and  did  endow  the 
church  with  the  fruit  of  his  prophesy  which  he 
left:  and  John  Baptist,  unto  whom  they  did  refer 
as  to  the  author  of  a  monastical  life,  travelled  and 
exercised  much  in  the  ministry  both  of  prophesy 
and  baptizing;  for  as  to  these  othere,  who  are  so 
officious  towards  God,  to  them  belongeth  that 
question,  <«  If  thou  do  Justly  what  is  that  to  God, 
or  what  profit  doth  he  take  by  thy  hands)** 
Wherefore  the  works  of  mercy  are  ^ey  which 
are  the  works  of  distinction,  whereby  to  find  out 
hypocrites.  But  vrith  heretics  it  is  contrary ;  for 
as  hypocrites,  with  their  dissembling  holiness 
towards  God,  do  palliate  and  cover  their  injurietf 
towards  men ;  so  heretics,  by  their  morality  and 
honest  carriage  towards  men,  insinuate  and  make 
a  way  with  tfieii  btasphemies  agaioBt  Gcd* 
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OF  IMPOSTORS. 

Or  wbetbcf  we  bn  mob^r  ii  u  to  youwArd/' 

Tuts  ia  the  true  imag^  and  tru6  temper  of  a 
maDf  and  of  him  that  ia  God's  faUhful  workman ; 
bis  carri^gg  and  convereatjoa  towards  God  ia  full 
of  pasaion,  of  meal,  and  of  tramieses ;  thenco  pro^ 
ce«d  ^oans  uEispeakabk,  and  exul  tings  [ikewise 
in  comfort,  ravtshtnent  of  epirit  and  agonies ;  but 
contrariwise,  his  earn  age  and  conversation  towards 
men  is  full  of  nnildness,  sobriety,  and  appl table 
demeanour.  Hence  is  that  saying,  *''  I  am  become 
all  thinga  to  all  inen/^  and  auch  like.  Contrary 
|i  is  with  hypocrites  and  impostors,  for  they  in  the 
church,  and  before  the  peoplef  set  themselves  on 
nre,  and  are  carried  as  it  were  out  of  them  selves, 
and  becoming  as  men  inspired  with  holy  furies, 
they  set  heaven  and  earth  together ;  but  if  a  man 
did  see  tJieir  solitary  and  scpamte  meditations  and 
eon  versa  lion  w  hereunto  God  is  only  privy,  he 
might,  towards  God,  find  them  not  only  cold  and 
without  virtue,  hut  also  full  of  lU-nature  and 
leaven ;  **  Sober  enough  to  God,  and  transported 
only  towards  men," 

OF  THE   SEVERAL    KINDS  OF  IMPOS- 
TURE. 

^  Avrild  profAne  itriii|;«netft  of  frordv,  and  opposULoni  of 
klMJwIedtP  raL»ct)r  »o  cnited.'^ 
"Avoid  fand  And  idl<^  falilei." 
"  Let  bu  tniiJt  deceivs  ^ou  bf  btf  h  tEweeb."' 

T[iir:iti£  are  three  forms  of  speaking,  which  are 
as  it  were  the  style  and  phrase  of  imposture  :  the 
6rst  kind  is  of  them,  who  aa  soon  m  they  have 
gotten  any  subject  or  matter  do  straight  cast  it  into 
an  art,  inventing  new  terma  of  art,  reducing  all 
into  divisions  and  diatinctions ;  thence  drawing 
assertions  or  positions,  and  so  framing  oppt^itions 
ny  questions  and  answers.  Hence  issueth  the 
cobwebs  and  clatterings  of  the  schoolmen. 

The  second  kind  ia  of  them,  who  out  of  the 
vanity  of  their  wit  (as  church  poets)  do  mnke  and 
devise  a(l  variety  of  tales,  stories,  and  examples ; 
wliereby  they  may  lead  tnen*s  minds  lo  a  belief, 
from  whence  d  id  grow  the  legends  and  infinite  fabu- 
lous inventions  and  d renins  of  the  ancient  heretics. 

The  third  kind  is  of  them  who  All  men^s  cares 
with  mysteries,  high  parables,  allegories,  and 
illusions;  which  mystical  and  profound  form 
many  of  the  heretics  also  made  choice  of^  By 
tlie  firsl  kind  of  these,  the  capacity  and  wit  of 
man  is  fettered  and  entangled ;  by  the  second,  it 
is  trained  on  and  inveigled ;  by  the  third,  it  is 
astonished  and  enchanted ;  but  by  every  of  them 
iJie  while  it  is  seduced  and  abused. 

OF  ATHEISM. 

^Tlie  ftuft  faktb  sakl  In  hti  htf^n  there  b  na  God/' 

FiRKT,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Scripture  saith, 

♦*The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  and  not  thought 

*^rt ;"  that  is  to  say,  he  doth  not  so  futly 

judgment, ««  be  hath  s  good  wiil  to  be 


of  that  belief;  for  seeing  it  makes  not  for  him 
that  there  should  be  a  God,  he  doth  seek  by  all 

means  accordingly  to  persuade  and  rcaolve  him* 
self,  and  studies  to  affirm,  prove,  and  verify  it  to 
himself  as  some  theme  or  position*  all  which 
labour,  notwithstanding  that  sparkle  of  our  crear 
tion  light,  whereby  men  acknowledge  a  Dei(y 
burneth  still  within ;  and  in  vain  doth  he  strive 
utterly  to  alienate  it  or  put  it  out,  so  that  it  is  out 
of  the  comiption  of  his  heart  and  will,  and  not 
out  of  the  natural  apprebension  of  his  brain  and 
conceit,  that  be  doth  set  down  his  opinion^  as  the 
comical  poet  saith,  <^  Then  came  my  mind  to  be 
of  mine  opinion,^^  as  if  himself  and  his  mind  had 
been  two  divers  things ;  therefore  the  atheist  hath 
rather  said,  and  held  it  in  his  heart,  than  thought 
or  believed  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  God ; 
secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  be  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  and  not  spoken  it  with  his  mouth* 
But  again  you  shall  note,  that  this  smothering  of 
this  persuasion  within  the  heart  comcth  to  pass 
lor  fear  of  government  and  of  speech  UDiongst 
men;  for,  as  he  saith,  "To  deny  God  in  a  public 
argument  were  much,  but  in  a  familiar  conference 
were  current  enough  :"  for  if  tliis  bridle  were  re- 
moved, there  is  no  heresy  which  would  contend 
more  to  spread  and  multiply,  and  disseminate 
itself  abroad,  than  atheism :  neither  shall  you  see 
those  men  which  are  drenched  in  this  frenzy  of 
mind  to  breathe  almost  any  thing  else,  or  to  incul- 
cate even  without  occasion  any  tiling  more  ihan 
speech  tending  to  atheism,  as  may  appear  in  Lti- 
crecius  the  epicure,  who  makes  of  his  invectives 
against  religion  as  it  were  a  buiden  or  verse  of 
return  lo  ail  bis  other  discourses;  the  reason 
seems  to  be,  for  that  tlie  atheist  not  relying  suffi- 
ciently upon  himself,  floating  in  mind  and  unsa- 
tisfied, and  enduring  wi^in  many  fain  tings,  and 
as  it  were  fails  of  his  opinion,  desires  by  other 
men*8  opinions  agreeing  with  his,  to  be  recovered 
and  brought  again;  for  it  is  a  true  saying, 
"  Whoso  lahourctb  earnestly  to  prove  an  opinion 
to  another,  hiim»elf  distrusts  it  f  *  thirdly,  it  is  a 
fool  that  hath  so  said  in  his  heart,  which  is  most 
true  i  not  only  in  respect  that  he  hath  no  tast^  in 
those  things  which  are  ^opematural  and  divine ; 
but  in  respect  of  human  and  civil  wisdom :  fur 
first  of  all,  if  you  mark  the  wits  and  dispositions 
which  are  inclined  to  atheism,  you  shall  find  them 
light,  scoffing,  impudent,  and  vain;  briefly  of  such 
a  constitution  as  is  most  contrary  to  wisdom  and 
moral  gravity -i 

Secondly,  amongst  statesmen  and  politics,  tho#e 
which  have  been  of  greatest  depths  and  compass, 
and  of  largest  and  most  universal  understanding, 
have  not  only  in  cunning  made  their  profit  in  seem^ 
ing  religious  to  Uie  people,  but  in  truth  hiivo 
been  touched  with  an  inw^ard  sense  of  tlie  know- 
ledge of  Deity,  as  they  which  you  shall  evermore 
note  to  have  attributed  much  to  fortuae  sjid  pro^ 
videoee. 
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Contrariwise,  those  who  ascribed  all  things  to 
their  own  cunning  and  practices,  and  to  the  imme- 
diate and  apparent  causes,  and  as  the  prophet  saith, 
"  Have  sacrificed  to  their  own  nets,**  have  been 
always  but  petty  counterfeit  statesman,  and  not 
capable  of  the  greatest  actions. 

Lastly,  thb  I  dare  affirm  in  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, that  a  little  natural  philosophy,  and  the  first 
entrance  into  it,  doth  dispose  the  opinion  to  athe- 
ism ;  but  on  the  other  side,  much  natural  philo- 
sophy and  wading  deep  into  it,  will  bring  about 
men's  minds  to  religion;  wherefore  atheism  every 
way  seems  to  be  combined  with  folly  and  igno- 
rance, seeing  nothing  can  can  be  more  justly  allot- 
ted to  be  the  saying  of  fools  than  this,  **  There  is 
no  God  *' 

OF  HERESIES. 


**  Toa  trr,  sot  knowtog  tbe  ScriptorM  nor  U 
QodV 

This  canon  is  the  mother  of  all  canons  against 
k^resy ;  the  causes  of  error  are  two ;  tlie  igno- 
«aoce  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  ignorance  or  not 
•officient  consideration  of  his  power ;  the  will  of 
God  is  more  revealed  by  the  Scriptures,  and  there- 
fore the  precept  is,  **  Search  the  Scriptures  ;**  the 
will  of  God  is  more  revealed  by  the  creatures,  and 
therefore  the  precept  is,  **  Behold  and  consider  the 
ireatures  :**  so  is  the  fulness  of  the  power  of  God 
10  be  affirmed,  as  we  make  no  imputation  to  his 
will ;  so  is  the  goodness  of  the  will  of  God  to  be 
tffirmed,  as  we  make  no  derogation  from  his 
power:  therefore  true  religion  seated  in  the  mean 
oetwixt  superstition,  with  superstitious  heresies 
on  the  one  side,  and  atheism  with  profane  here- 
sies on  the  other ;  superstition,  rejecting  the  light 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  giving  itself  over  to  un- 
grounded traditions,  and  writings  doubtful  and  not 
canonical,  or  to  new  revelations,  or  to  untrue  in- 
terpretations of  the  Scriptures,  themselves  do  forge 
and  dream  many  things  of  the  will  of  God,  which 
are  strange  and  far  distant  from  the  true  sense  of 
the  Scriptures;  but  atheism  and  theomachy  re- 
belleth  and  mutinieth  against  the  power  of  God, 
giving  no  faith  to  his  word  which  revealeth  his 
will,  upon  a  discredit  and  unbelief  of  his  power  to 
whom  all  things  are  possible.  Now,  those  here- 
sies which  spring  out  of  this  fountain  seem  more 
heinous  than  the  other ;  for  even  in  civil  govern- 
ments it  is  held  an  offence  in  a  higher  degree  to 
deny  the  power  and  authority  of  a  prince  than  to 
touch  his  honour  and  fame.  Of  these  heresies 
which  derogate  from  the  power  of  God,  beside  plain 
atheism,  there  are  three  degprees,  and  they  all  have 
one  and  the  same  mystery ;  for  all  antichristianity 
worketh  in  a  mystery,  that  is,  under  the  shadow 
of  good,  and  it  is  this,  to  free  and  deliver  the  will 
of  God  from  all  imputation  and  aspersion  of  evil. 
The  first  degree  is  of  those  who  make  and  suppose 
two  principles  contrary  and  fighting  one  against 
tht  other,  the  one  of  good,  the  other  of  eviL 


The  second  degree  is  of  them  to  whom  the  ma- 
jesty of  God  seems  too  much  wronged,  in  setting 
up  and  erecting  against  him  another  adverse  and 
opposite  principle,  namely  such  a  principle  as 
should  be  active  and  affirmative,  that  is  to  say, 
cause  or  fountain  of  any  essence  or  being ;  there- 
fore rejecting  all  such  presumption,  they  do  never- 
theless bring  in  against  God  a  princijuil  negative 
and  privative,  that  is  a  cause  of  not  being  and  sub- 
sisting, for  they  will  have  it  to  be  an  inbred  pro- 
per work,  and  nature  of  the  matter  and  creature 
itself,  of  itself  to  turn  again  and  resolve  into 
confusion  and  nothing,  not  knowing  that  it  is  an 
effect  of  one  and  the  same  omnipotency  to  make 
nothing  of  somewhat  as  to  make  somewhat  of 
nothing.  The  third  degree  is,  of  those  who 
abridge  and  restrain  the  former  opinion  only  to 
those  human  actions  which  partake  of  sin,  which 
actions  th>By  will  have  to  depend  substantively  and 
originally,  and  without  any  sequel  or  subordinatkn 
of  causes  upon  the  will,  and  make  and  fet  down 
and  appoint  larger  limits  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
than  of  his  power,  or  rather  of  that  part  of  God*6 
power,  (for  knowledge  itself  is  a  power  whereby 
he  knoweth,)  than  of  that  by  which  he  moveth 
and  worketh,  making  him  foreknow  some  things 
idle,  and  as  a  looker  on,  which  he  doth  not  piedesti- 
nate  nor  ordain :  not  unlike  to  that  devise  which 
Epicurus  brought  into  Democritus*  opinion,  to  take 
away  destiny,  and  make  way  to  fortune,  to  wit ; 
the  start  and  slip  of  Attemus,  which  always  of  the 
wiser  sort  was  rejected  as  a  frivolous  shiA:  but 
whatsoever  depends  not  of  God,  as  author  and  prin- 
ciple by  inferior  links  and  degrees,  that  must  needs 
be  in  place  of  God,  and  a  new  principle,  and  a  cer- 
tain usurping  God;  wherefore  worthUy  is  that 
opinion  refused  as  an  indignity  and  derogation  to 
the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  and  yet  it  is  meet 
truly  affirmed,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  not 
because  he  is  not  author,  but  because  not  as  of  evil* 

OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SCRIP^ 

TURES. 

**  TboQ  ahalt  protoet  them  in  thy  tabernacle  from  tbe  tradi- 
tion ortongaee.*' 

The  contradiction  of  tongues  doth  everywhere 
meet  with  us  out  of  the  tabernacle  of  God,  there- 
fore whithersoever  thou  shall  turn  thyself  thou 
shalt  find  no  end  of  controversies  except  thou  with- 
draw thyself  into  that  tabernacle.  Thou  wilt  say 
it  is  true,  and  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
unity  of  the  church ;  but  hear  and  note ;  there  was 
in  the  tabernacle  the  ark,  and  in  the  ark  the  testt 
mony  or  tables  of  the  law :  what  dost  thou  tell  mo 
of  the  husk  of  the  tabernacle  without  the  kernel 
of  the  testimony :  the  tabernacle  was  ordained  for 
the  keeping  and  delivering  over  from  hand  to 
hand  of  the  testimony.  In  like  manner  the  custody 
and  passing  over  of  the  Scriptures  is  committed 
unto  the  church,  but  the  life  oi  the  tabernacle  is 
the  testimony. 


OF  THE 


COLOURS   OF   GOOD   AND   EVIL, 

A  FRAGMENT.*— A-D.  1697. 


TO  THE  LORD  MOUNTJOYE. 

I  tuiD  yoa  the  last  part  of  the  heet  book  of  Aristotle  of  Stagira,  who,  as  your  lordship  knoweth, 
foeth  for  the  best  author.  But  saving  the  civil  respect  which  is  due  to  a  received  estimation,  the 
nan  being  a  Grecian,  and  of  a  hasty  wit,  having  hardly  a  discerning  patience,  much  less  a  teaching 
patience,  hath  so  delivered  the  matter,  as  I  am  glad  to  do  the  part  of  a  good  house-hen,  which  with- 
oat  any  strangeness  will  sit  upon  pheasants'  eggs.  And  yet  perchance  some  that  shall  compare  my 
lines  with  Aristotle's  lines,  will  muse  by  vdiat  art,  or  rather  by  what  revelation,  I  could  draw  these 
ooQoeits  out  of  that  place.  But  I,  that  should  know  best,  do  freely  acknowledge,  that  I  had  my  light 
finom  him ;  for  where  he  gave  me  not  matter  to  perfect,  at  the  least  he  gave  me  occasion  to  invent. 
Wherein  as  I  do  him  right,  being  myself  a  man  that  am  as  free  from  env3ring  the  dead  in  contemplar 
tion,  as  from  envying  the  living  in  action  or  fortune :  so  yet  nevertheless  still  I  say,  and  I  speak  it 
man  largely  than  before,  that  in  perusing  the  writings  of  this  person  so  much  celebrated,  whether  it 
were  the  impediment  of  his  wit,  or  that  he  did  it  upon  glory  and  affectation  to  be  subtile,  as  one  that 
if  he  had  seen  his  own  conceits  clearly  and  perspicuously  delivered,  perhaps  would  have  been  out  of 
love  with  them  himself;  or  else  upon  policy,  to  keep  himself  close,  as  one  that  had  been  a  challenger 
of  all  the  world,  and  had  raised  infinite  contradiction :  to  what  cause  soever  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  1  do 
■ot  find  him  to  deliver  and  unwrap  himself  well  of  that  he  seemeth  to  conceive ;  nor  to  be  a  master 
.of  his  own  knowledge.  Neither  do  1  for  my  part  also,  though  1  have  brought  In  a  new  manner  of 
handling  tiiis  argument,  to  make  it  pleasant  and  lightsome,  pretend  so  to  have  overcome  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  but  that  the  full  understanding  and  use  of  it  will  be  somewhat  dark,  and  best  pleasing 
the  taste  of  such  wits  as  are  patient  to  stay  the  digesting  and  soluting  unto  themselves  of  that  which 
k  sharp  and  subtile.  Which  was  the  cause.  Joined  with  the  love  and  honour  which  1  bear  to  your 
loidship,  as  the  person  1  know  to  have  many  virtues,  and  an  excellent  order  of  them,  which  moved 
me  to  dedicate  this  writing  to  your  lordship  after  the  ancient  manner:  choosing  both  a  friend,  and 
one  to  whom  1  conceived  the  argument  was  agreeable. 


OF  THE  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 


Iir  deliberatives  the  point  is,  what  is  good,  and 
what  is  evil,  and  of  good  what  is  greater,  and  of 
evil  vrhat  is  less. 

So  that  the  persuader's  labour  is  to  make  things 
appear  good  or  evil,  and  that  in  higher  or  lower 
degree,  which  as  it  may  be  performed  by  true  and 
•olid  reasons,  so  it  may  be  represent^  also  by 
colours,  popularities  and  circumstances,  which  are 
of  such  force,  as  they  sway  the  ordinary  judgment 
eidier  of  a  weak  man,  or  of  a  wise  man  not  fully 
and  considerately  attending  and  pondering  the 
natter.  Besides  their  power  to  alter  the  nature 
of  tike  subject  in  appearance,  and  so  to  lead  to 
^ey  are  of  no  less  use  to  quicken  and 


strengthen  the  opinions  and  persuasions  which 
are  true :  for  reasons  plainly  delivered,  and  always 
after  one  manner,  especially  with  fine  and  fasti- 
dious minds,  enter  bur  heavily  and  dully :  whereas 
if  they  be  varied  and  have  more  life  and  vigour 
put  into  them  by  these  forms  and  insinuations, 
they  cause  a  stronger  apprehension,  and  many 
times  suddenly  win  the  mind  to  a  resolution. 
Lastly,  to  make  a  true  tnd  safe  judgment,  nothing 
can  be  of  greater  uso  and  defence  to  the  mind, 
than  the  discovering  and  reprehension  of  these 
Colours,  showing  in  what  cases  they  hold,  and  in 

«  ■MflM**AivaaeMMntof  LMTSlai/'tMlkttMatiit 
**l>t  Aaganatti,"  fmdu  Uw  tltte  BlMtorte. 
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whst  they  deoriTe:  which  m  it  eannot  he  done, 
but  ottt  of  a  Tery  umyeraal  knowledge  of  the  nn- 
toie  of  things,  bo  being  performed,  it  to  oleareth 
laan^B  Judgment  and  election,  as  it  is  the  less  apt 
to  slide  into  any  eirar. 


▲  Table  of  the  Colours  or  Appearances  of  Good 
and  Evil,  and  their  degrees,  as  places  of  persua- 
sion and  dissuasion,  and  their  seyeral  &Uacies 
and  the  clenches  of  them* 

I. 

**  Cal  CMtBtm  partes  yel  aects  Mcundai  nnanlinlter  defenint, 
eum  ilnfala  priacipatWM  libl  vlndkent,  nelior  rallqals 
▼Met«r.  Nam  primaa  quaque  ex  aelo  videtar  wiBiere, 
Mcundas  aatem  ex  rero  et  merito  Uibuere."* 

So  Cicero  went  about  to  proye  the  sect  of  Aca- 
demics, which  suspended  all  asseyeration,  for  to  be 
the  best:  for,  saidi  he,  ask  a  Stoic  which  philo- 
sophy u  true,  he  will  prefer  his  own.  Then  ask 
him  which  approacheth  next  the  truth,  he  will 
confess  the  Academics.  So  deal  with  the  Epi- 
cure, that  will  scant  endure  the  Stoic  to  be  in  sight 
of  him,  so  soon  as  he  hath  placed  himself  he  will 
place  the  Academies  next  him. 

So  if  a  prince  took  divers  competitors  to  a  place, 
and  examined  them  seTerally,  whom  next  them- 
selyes  they  would  rarest  commend,  it  were  like 
the  ablest  man  should  have  the  most  second  yoices. 

The  fallax  of  this  colour  happeneth  oft  in  respect 
of  envy,  for  men  are  accustomed  after  themselyes 
and  their  own  faction,  to  incline  unto  them  which 
are  softest,  and  are  l&ast  in  their  way,  in  despite 
and  derogation  of  them,  that  hold  them  hardest  to 
it.  So  that  this  colour  of  meliority  and  preemi- 
nence is  a  sign  of  eneryation  and  weakness. 

n. 

'*CaJoi  uceUeBtls  yel  exaoperaetia  meUor,  Id  toto  gesen 

AppXRTAiNiNo  to  this  are  the  forms :  «« Let  us 
not  wander  in  generalities :  Let  us  compare  parti- 
cular with  particular,**  &c.  This  appearance, 
though  it  seem  of  strength,  and  rather  logical  than 
rhetorical  yet  is  yery  oft  a  fallax. 

Sometime  because  some  things  are  in  kind  yery 

casual,  which  if  they  escape,  proye  excellent,  so 

tiiat  the  kind  is  inferior,  because  it  is  so  subject 

to  peril,  but  that  which  is  excellent  being  proved 

is  superior,  as  the  blossom  of  March  and  the 

blossom  of  May,  whereof  the  French  yerse  goeth : 

**  Burfeon  de  Mara,  enfkni  de  Paris, 
8i  an  eeehape,  U  en  Taut  dlx.** 

So  that  ihe  blossom  of  May  is  generally  better 
than  the  blossom  of  Maich,  and  yet  the  best  blos- 
som of  March  is  better  than  the  best  blossom  of 


•  **  Since  all  parties  or  secte  eballenfe  the  pre-emlnenee 
of  the  first  place  to  theoiselyes,  that  to  whleh  all  the  rest 
t  five  tke  sacoftd  place,  seesM  to  be  better 
i  lor  every  one  seems  to  take  the  first  place 
ot  to  cl^  tbe  seeoad  wiMre  It  is  raafiy  doe." 


May.  Sometimes  because  the  nature  of  some 
kinds  is  to  be  more  equal,  and  more  indifferent,  and 
not  to  have  very  distant  degrees,  as  hath  been 
noted  in  the  wanner  climates,  the  people  are 
generally  more  wise,  but  in  the  northern  climates 
the  wits  of  ehief  are  greater.  So  in  many  armies, 
if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel  between  two 
champions,  the  rictory  should  go  on  the  one  side, 
and  yet  if  it  be  tried  by  the  gross,  it  would  go  on 
tbe  other  side ;  for  excellencies  go  as  it  were  by 
chance,  but  kinds  go  by  a  more  certain  nature,  as 
by  discipline  in  war. 

Lastly  many  kinds  haye  much  refuse,  which 
countervail  that  which  they  have  excelletit,  and 
therefore  generally  mebl  is  more  precious  than 
stone ;  and  yet  a  diamond  is  more  precious  than 
gold. 

m. 

**  Qnod  ad  rerltatem  reftrtnr  majus  est  qnam  qnod  ad  opfaii. 
onem.  Modae  aatess  et  probatio  ejus  qaod  ad  opInkNMal 
pertinet  bac  eet,  qaod  quia  si  clam  potaret  fore  Actorsf 


with  one  consent  five  tbe  second  place,  seems  to  be  better 
than  the  othera :  for  ..    .^    -      _.-- 

•at  of  seir-Bsal  but  to 

f  **Tbat  Und  Is  altogetber  beat,  whoso  oicoUeaeo  or  pco- 
SBlneMolsbeat.*» 

Vol.  J.— 10 


So  the  Epicures  say  of  the  Stoics  felicity  placed 
in  virtue ;  that  it  is  like  the  felicity  of  a  player, 
who  if  he  were  left  of  his  auditory  and  their  ap- 
plause, he  would  straight  be  out  of  heart  and  coun- 
tenance, and  therefbre  they  call  virtue  ••  bonmn 
theatrale.**    But  of  riches  the  poet  saith ; 

*■  Popolns  me  stbllat, 
▲tmlhiplaiido." 

And  of  pleasure, 

'*  Grata  sob  imo 
Gaodla  eorde  premens,  Toltu  slmolante  podorem." 

The  &llax  of  this  colour  is  somewhat  subtilep 
though  the  answer  to  the  example  be  ready,  for 
virtue  is  not  chosen  «« propter  auram  popularem.*' 
But  contrariwise,  «•  maxime  omnium  teipsum  reve* 
rere,**  so  as  a  virtuous  man  will  be  virtuous  in 
**  solitudine,"  and  not  only  in  «« theatre,**  though 
percase  it  will  be  more  strong  by  glory  and  famst 
as  an  heat  which  u  doubled  by  reflection ;  but 
that  denieth  the  supposition,  it  doth  not  reprehend 
the  &llax,  whereof  the  reprehension  is :  Allow 
that  virtue,  (such  as  is  joined  with  labour  and 
conflict,)  would  not  be  chosen  but  for  fame  and 
opinion,  yet  it  followeth  not,  that  the  chief  motive 
of  the  election  should  not  be  real  and  for  itself,  for 
fame  may  be  only  «*  causa  impulsiva,**  and  not 
«« causa  constituens,  or  effieiens.**  As  if  there 
were  two  horses,  and  the  one  would  do  better  with- 
out the  spur  than  the  other :  but  again,  the  other 
with  the  spur  would  tai  exceed  the  doing  of  the 
former,  giving  him  the  spur  also :  yet  the  latter  will 
be  judged  to  be  the  better  horse.  And  the  form  as 
to  say,  •«  Tush,  the  life  of  this  horse  is  but  in  the 
spur,**  will  not  serve  as  to  a  wise  judgment ;  for 
sinee  the  ordinary  instrament  of  horsemanship  is 
the  spur,  and  that  it  is  no  manner  of  impediment, 
nor  burden,  the  horse  is  not  to  be  aceounted  tUs 


,U 


^  **  that  trhidi  hath  a  relation  to  tmth  Is  greater  than  that 
which  refers  to  ovfailon ;  hot  the  meaaare  and  trial  of  that 
which  befonga  to  optaioB  iithli!  It  ii  that  whleh  a  ■»• 
wonld  not  do,  if  he  thoaght  It  woSM  not  ho  haova.** 
G 
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less  oi,  which  will  tiot  do  well  without  the  spi^, 
but  rmlhor  the  other  is  to  be  reckoned  a  deUea^^yf 
than  a  virtue  :  so  glory  and  honour  are  the  Hpurs 
to  virtue:  and  although  vixtue  would  languish 
without  them  I  jet  eince  they  be  always  at  hand  to 
allend  virtue,  virtue  ia  not  to  be  aaid  the  taas  choaen 
for  itselfi  because  it  needeth  the  spur  of  fame  and 
reputation:  and  therefore  that  position,  «*noiaejus 
re  I  quod  propter  opinionem  et  non  propter  veritatem 
eligitur,  hec  eist ;  quod  quia  m^  clam  putaret  fare, 
facturuB  non  esset,**  is  reprehended. 


**  Quod  rem  lnt«grmiii  f«rvat  banuin*  quod  flnv  v«e«]ittt  est 
poleniU  AuUin  boniJin/'* 

HeeEor  .4^sop  framed  the  fubteofthe  two  frogs 
that  consulted  together  in  the  time  of  drought, 
when  many  plaahes  that  they  had  repaired  to  were 
dry,  what  was  to  be  done,  and  the  one  propounded 
to  go  down  into  a  deep  well,  because  it  w-as  like 
the  water  would  not  fail  there;  but  the  other 
answered,  yea,  but  tf  it  do  faiU  how  shall  we  get 
up  again*  And  the  reason  la,  that  human  actions 
are  ao  uncertain  and  subject  to  perils^  as  that 
saemeth  the  beat  course  which  hath  most  passages 
out  of  it«  Appertaining  to  this  persuasion^  the 
forma  are,  you  shall  engage  youraelf,  on  the  other 
side,  "  tan  turn  I  quantum  Tolea,  sumes  ex  fortuna/' 
it,c.  you  shall  keep  the  matter  in  your  own  hand. 
The  reprehension  of  it  is,  that  proceedinjr  and  re- 
aolving  in  all  actions  is  necessary.  For  as  he 
saith  well,  not  to  rcjiolvef  is  to  resolve^  and  many 
times  it  breeds  as  many  necessities,  and  en g:)ge th 
as  far  in  some  other  sort,  as  to  resolvCi  80  it  is  but 
the  covetous  man^s  disease,  iranslatcd  into  power; 
for  the  covetous  man  will  enjoy  nothing,  because 
he  will  have  his  full  store  and  possibility  to  tmjoy 
the  more ;  so  by  this  reason,  a  man  should  execute 
nothing,  because  he  should  bo  still  indifTerent, 
and  at  liberty  to  execute  any  thing*  Besides 
necessity  and  this  same  "jacta  est  alea,"  hath 
many  times  an  advantage,  because  it  awake th 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  strengtheneth  endea- 
vour, *'  csterts  paret  necessitate  certe  auperiores 
iatii." 


**  Quod  ai  ptuHbni  eoBiUt  «t  dirldliltltiu*,  att  mftjHtqomiii 
qtiodes  iMitcUirJbiit  ft  mugis  unucn  ;  nam  omr^tii  ptti  pnrtei 
conaiiterM^  (iinjnrft  virkniiir.  quar«?  et  ptumlitSL«  (MrUuin 
iBAf  tiiliidiniMn  pre  »«  fttrl :  fartiuv  AiUem  npo&fauir  (iturali' 
Ui  iiAriiiiin  «i  nrdn  abfilt.  nairi  inducU  tlflitliiuillfieiu  InHtiltii 
tt  iifipedit  cotnpreheiiiioneio.'^f 

This  colour  seemeth  palpable,  for  it  is  not  plu- 
rality of  parts,  without  majority  of  parts,  thai  mak- 

*  **  That  which  h«f  p«  h  ni«lt«r  tHfv  nndrntlr^  I*  ftmd ;  but 
whftl  im  de^stUuiiP  and  unjtmrld^d  or  reirtni  hi  bAd  i  {t^t 
whtir#Bi  all  Ahilitf  riif  K^jtinff  ka  food^  fint  to  btf  abia  ta  with' 
dmw  oup'h  nrlf  is  a.  kind  "f  injiiotyn^y," 

*  ^  TKni  which  roniljit*  of  inorn  pa  rtj  and  tbfM«  divftibtf ,  it 
gfemtf^r,  and  more  ooc  thari  whiii  14  fumiJe  up  of  fewcu-  j  for 
All  thlnff  when    they  are    looted   iifsoit    [ikrpmi»jil   nerm 

**r  I  when  alio  a  piurnlity  of  |Nirtji  molitt  n  ttt\t>w  O'f  hulk 
^rtitilti,  wbirh  *  pluralhy  of  purii  aOeciB  tnote  itronilt , 
i«  III  tmiteriiiln  afdi^r  ;  ^ir  li  tbrfti  PttMinbiei  kh  iaa* 
4  hiadtrt  tli<  comjiralitiJHtiiif  of  thejit. " 


eth  the  total  greater,  yet  nevertheless,  il  often 
carries  tjie  mind  away,  yea,  it  deceiveth  the  sense  | 
as  it  eeemeth  to  the  eye  a  shorter  distance  of  way, 
if  it  be  all  dead,  and  continued,  than  if  it  have  trea« 
or  buildings,  or  any  other  marks,  whereby  the  eya 
m  ay  di  vid  e  it-  Sow  hen  a  great  m  0  ney  ed  man  hath 
divided  his  chests,  and  coins,  and  bags,  he  seem'* 
eth  to  himself  richer  than  he  was,  and  therefore  a 
way  to  amplify  any  thing  is,  to  break  it  and  to 
make  anatomy  of  it  in  seTeral  parts,  and  to  e^a^ 
mine  it  according  to  several  circumstances^  And 
this  makelh  the  greater  show  if  it  he  done  without 
order,  for  confusion  makelh  things  muster  more  | 
and  besides,  what  is  set  down  by  order  and  divi* 
sion,  doth  demonstrate  that  nothing  is  left  out 
or  omitted,  but  all  is  there;  whereas  if  it  be 
without  order,  both  the  mind  comprehendeth  less 
that  which  ia  set  down ;  and  besides,  it  leaveth 
a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might  be  said  than  is  eiL- 
pressed. 

This  colour  deceiveth,  if  the  mind  of  him  that 
is  to  be  persuaded,  do  of  itself  over-conceive,  or 
prejudge  of  the  greatness  of  any  thing ;  for  thea 
the  breaking  of  it  will  make  it  seem  less,  because 
it  maketh  it  to  appear  more  according  to  the  truth ; 
and  therefore  if  a  man  be  in  sickness  or  pain,  thft 
time  will  seem  longerwithoutaclock  or  hourglass, 
than  with  it ;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  hour  doth  rather  sum  up  the 
moments  than  divide  the  day.  So  in  a  dead  plain 
the  way  seem  eth  longer,  because  the  eye  hath 
preconceived  it  shorter  than  the  truth,  and  thn 
frustrating  of  that  maketh  it^aeem  longer  than  th« 
truth.  Therefore  if  any  man  have  an  over-great 
opinion  of  any  thing,  then  if  another  think  by 
breaking  it  into  several  considerations  he  shall 
make  it  seem  greater  to  him,  he  will  he  deceived ; 
and  tiierefore  in  such  cases  it  is  not  safe  to  divide, 
but  to  extol  the  entire,  still  in  general.  Another 
case  wherein  this  colour  deceiveth  is,  when  the 
matter  broken  or  divided  is  not  comprehended  by 
the  sense  or  mind  at  once,  in  respect  of  the  dis- 
tracting or  scattering  of  it ;  and  being  entire  and  not 
divided,  is  comprehended  ;  as  an  hundred  pounds 
in  heaps  of  five  pounds  will  show  more  than  in  on© 
gross  heap,  so  as  the  heaps  be  all  upon  one  table 
to  he  seen  at  once,  otherwise  not;  as  flowers  grow- 
ing scattered  in  divers  beds  will  show  more  than 
if  they  did  grow  in  one  bed,  so  as  alt  those  beds 
he  within  a  plot,  that  they  be  objects  to  view  at 
onee,  otherwise  not :  and  therefore  men,  whose 
living  lieth  together  in  one  sbire,  are  commonly 
counted  greater  landed  Hi  an  those  whoso  livings 
are  dispersed,  though  it  be  more,  because  of  the 
notice  and  comprehension,  A  third  case  wherein 
this  colour  deceiveth,  and  it  is  not  so  properly  a 
case  of  reprehension,  as  it  is  a  counter  colour,  being 
in  eO'ect  as  large  as  the  colour  itself;  and  that  is, 
*^  omnis  com  post  tio  indigentiBe  cujusdam  vid  etui 
esse  particops,"  becausA  if  one  thing  would  serve 
the  turn,  it  were  erer  best^  but  the  defect  and  iid- 
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perfections  of  things  hath  brought  in  that  help  to 
piece  them  up;  as  it  is  said,  ^'Martha,  Martha^ 
attendis  ad  plurimay  unum  anfficit.*'  So  likewise 
heronpon  ^sop  framed  the  fable  of  the  fox  and 
the  cat;  whereas  the  fox  bragged  what  a  number 
of  shiAs  and  devices  he  had  to  get  from  the  hounds, 
and  the  cat  said  she  had  but  one,  which  was  to 
climb  a  tree,  which  in  proof  was  better  worth  than 
all  the  rest ;  whereof  the  proverb  grew,  *•  Multa 
novit  vnlpes,  sed  felis  unum  magnum.*'  And  in 
the  moral  of  this  fable  it  comes  likewise  to  pass, 
that  a  good  sure  friend  is  a  better  help  at  a  pinch 
than  all  the  stratagems  and  policies  of  a  man's 
own  wit.  So  it  fidleth  out  to  be  a  common  error 
in  negotiating,  whereas  men  have  many  reasons  to 
induce  or  persuade,  they  strive  commonly  to  utter 
and  use  them  all  at  once,  which  weakeneth  them. 
For  it  argueth,  as  was  said,  a  neediness  in  every 
of  the  reasons,  by  itself,  as  if  one  did  not  trust  to 
any  of  them,  but  fled  from  ono  to  another,  helping 
himself  only  with  that :  <<  Et  quae  non  prosunt  sin- 
gula, multa  Juvant."  Indeed  in  a  set  speech  in  an 
assembly,  it  is  expected  a  man  should  use  all  his 
reasons  in  the  case  he  handleth,  but  in  private 
persuasions  it  is  always  a  grreat  error.  A  fourth 
ease  wherein  this  colour  may  be  reprehended,  is 
in  respect  of  that  same  «*  vu  nnita  fortior,"  ac- 
cording to  the  tale  of  the  French  king,  thai  when 
the  emperor's  ambassador  had  recited  his  master's 
style  at  large,  which  consisteth  of  many  countries 
and  dominions ;  the  French  king  willed  his  chan« 
cellor,  or  other  minister,  to  repeat  and  say  over 
France  as  many  times  as  the  other  had  recited 
the  several  dominions^  intending  it  was  equiva- 
lent with  them  all,  and  besides  more  compacted 
and  united.  There  is  also  appertaining  to  this 
colour  another  point,  why  breaking  of  a  thing 
doth  help  it,  not  by  way  of  adding  a  show  of  mag- 
nitude unto  it,  but  a  note  of  excellency  and  rarity ; 
whereof  the  forms  are.  Where  shall  you  find 
such  a  concurrence ;  Great  but  not  complete ;  for 
it  seems  a  less  work  of  nature  or  fortune,  to  make 
any  thing  in  his  kind  greater  than  ordinary,  tban 
to  make  a  strange  composition.  Yet  if  it  be  nar- 
rowly considered,  thu  colour  will  be  reprehended 
or  encountered,  by  imputing  to  all  excellencies  in 
compositions  a  kind  of  poverty,  or  at  least  a  casu- 
alty or  jeopardy ;  for  from  that  which  u  excellent 
in  greatness,  somewhat  may  be  taken,  or  there  may 
be  decay,  and  yet  sufficiency  left;  but  from  that 
which  hath  hu  price  in  composition,  if  you  take 
away  any  thing,  or  any  part  do  fail,  all  u  disgrace. 

VI. 

**  Cmima  privatio  bona,  mahuii ;  ctj^ai  priTitto  mfthi, 
boniun."* 

The  forms  to  make  it  conceived,  that  that  was 
evil  which  u  changed  for  the  better,  are.  He  that 

•  •*  That  whoM  prhratkm  (or  tiM  want  of  whkh)  la  food,  la 
In  Icaair  avU  i  that  whoaa  prhratkm  fot  thb  want  wliareol) 
la  SB  evM.  k  h  liatif  |oa<.<» 


u  in  hell  thinks  there  u  no  other  heaven.  ^  Salii 
quercus."  Acorns  were  good  till  bread  was 
found,  iie.  And  of  the  other  side,  the  forms 
to  make  it  conceived,  that  that  was  good  which 
was  changed  for  the  worse,  are,  *«Bona  magts 
carendo  quam  fruendo  sentimus:  Bona  a  tergo 
formosissima;"  Good  things  never  appear  in  their 
full  beauty,  till  they  turn  their  back  and  be  going 
away,  &c. 

The  reprehension  of  this  colour  is,  that  the  good 
or  evil  which  is  removed  may  be  esteemed  good 
or  evil  comparatively,  and  not  positively  or  simply. 
Bo  that  if  the  privation  be  good,  it  follows  not  the 
former  condition  was  evil,  bat  less  good ;  for  the 
flower  or  blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although  the 
remove  of  it  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  com- 
parative good.  So  in  the  tale  of  iEsop,  when  the 
old  fainting  man  in  the  heat  of  the  day  cast  dovm 
his  burden  and  called  for  Death ;  and  when  Death 
came  to  know  his  will  with  him,  said,  it  was  for 
nothing  but  to  help  him  up  with  his  burden  again : 
it  doth  not  follow,  that  because  Death,  which  was 
the  privation  of  the  burden,  was  ill,  therefore  the 
burden  was  good.  And  in  this  part,  the  ordinary 
form  of «« malum  necessarium"  aptiy  reprehendeth 
this  colour,  for  ^  privatio  mail  necessarii  est  mala," 
and  yet  that  doth  not  convert  the  nature  of  the  ne> 
cessary  evil,  but  it  is  evil. 

Again  it  cometh  sometimes  to  pass,  that  there 
is  an  equality  in  the  change  of  privation,  and  as  it 
were  a «« dilemma  boni,"  or  a  »>  dilemma  mali:" 
so  that  the  corruption  of  the  one  good,  is  a  gene* 
ration  of  the  other.  **  Sorti  pater  cquus  utrique 
est :"  and  contrary,  the  remedy  of  the  one  evil  is 
the  occasion  and  commencement  of  another,  as  is 
Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

VII. 

**  Qnod  bono  Ticlnnm,  bonnm ;  quod  a  bono  ramotnm, 
maluni."f 

Such  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  things  con- 
trary, and  distant  in  nature  and  quality,  are  also 
severed  and  disjoined  in  place ;  and  things  like 
and  consenting  in  quality,  are  placed,  and  as  it 
were  quartered  together:  for,  partly  in  regard  of 
the  nature  to  spread,  multiply,  and  infect  in  simi- 
litude; and  partiy  in  regard  of  the  nature  to 
break,  expel,  and  alter  that  which  is  disagreeable 
and  contrary,  most  things  do  either  associate,  and 
draw  near  to  themselves  the  like,  or  at  least  assi- 
milate to  themselves  that  which  approacheth 
near  them,  and  do  also  drive  away,  chase  and 
exterminate  their  contraries.  And  that  is  the 
reason  commonly  yielded,  why  the  middle  region 
of  the  air  should  be  coldest,  because  the  sun  and 
stars  are  either  hot  by  direct  beams,  or  by  reflec- 
tion. The  direct  beams  heat  the  upper  region^ 
the  reflected  beams  from  the  earth  and  seas  heal 
the  lower  region.    That  which  is  in  the  midst, 

t  **  Wlmt  li  Mar  lo  food,  la  good  ;  what  to  at  a  dtotaace 
fkomgoodttoaTtt." 


T« 


being  farthest  distant  in  place  from  ttie«e  two 
i«^Qiis  of  heat,  are  most  distant  in  nature,  tbntia, 
coldest;  whtcti  is  that  they  term  coM  or  hot  ^'per 
aDtipenstasiii,*^  that  ii,  enviromng  by  contraiies: 
which  was  pleasantly  taken  hold  of  by  him  that 
SBid,  that  an  honest  man ,  in  these  days,  mugt  needs 
be  more  honest  than  in  ages  heretoforet  •*  propter 
antiperistasin,^'  becaasethe  shutting  of  him  in  the 
midst  of  conti^riea,  tnn&i  needs  make  the  honesty 
stronger  and  more  compaet  in  itaelf* 

The  reprehension  of  this  colour  is :  first,  m&nj 
things  of  amplitude  in  their  kind  do  as  it  were  in- 
groBs  to  themselves  all,  and  leave  that  which  is 
next  them  moat  destitute ;  as  the  shoots  or  under- 
wood, thnt  grow  near  a  great  and  spread  tree,  is 
the  most  pined  and  shrubby  wood  of  the  field, 
because  the  great  tree  doth  deprive  and  deceive 
them  of  sap  and  nourishment ;  so  he  saith  well, 
*•  divitus  servi  majtime  servi  i"  and  ibe  comparison 
was  pleasant  of  him,  that  compared  courtiers  au 
tendant  in  the  courts  of  princes  without  great  place 
or  ofHce,  to  fasting-days,  which  were  next  the 
holy  days,  but  otherwise  were  the  leanest  days  in 
aU  the  week* 

Another  reprehension  is,  tfimt  thingt  of  great- 
ness and  predominancy,  though  they  do  not  ex^ 
leniiate  the  things  adjoining  in  substance,  yet 
they  drown  them  and  obscure  them  in  show 
and  appe;3jance;  and  therefore  the  astronomers 
say,  That  whereas  in  all  other  planets  conjunction 
is  the  parfectest  amity ;  ll\e  sun  contrariwise  is 
good  by  aspect,  but  eTil  by  conjunction* 

A  third  reprehension  is,  because  evil  approach' 
eth  to  good  sometimes  for  concealment,  sometimes 
for  protection;  and  good  to  eril  for  conversion 
and  reformation*  So  hypocrisy  draw  eth  near  to 
religion  fur  corerts  and  hiding  itself;  ^'  siepe  latet 
vitium  proximitato  boni :"  and  sanctuary-men, 
which  were  commonly  inordinate  men  and  male- 
factors,  wore  wont  to  be  neart^st  to  priests  and 
prebles,  and  holy  men ;  for  the  majesty  of  good 
tlungg  is  such,  as  the  con^nes  of  them  are  revered, 
On  the  other  side,  our  Saviour,  charged  with 
nearotisa  of  publicans  and  rioters,  said,  "The 
physician  approacheth  the  sick  rather  than  the 
whole.'' 

«Kt«ritt  liainiiUurf  nalnui  muliim.*'* 

The  reason  is,  because  the  sdng  and  remorse 
ftf  the  mind  accusing  itself  doubleih  all  adversity : 
contrariwise,  the  considering  and  recording  in- 
wardly, that  a  man  b  clear  and  free  from  fault 
and  just  imputation,  doth  attempter  outward 
eulamittet*  For  if  the  evil  be  in  the  sense,  and 
in  the  conscience  bolh,  there  is  a  geminaiion 
Qt  it;  but  if  evil  be  in  the  one,  and  comfort  in 

•  "  ThAl  whkh  a  lutn  haih  procured  iff  b'v  ftwn  dtfinilt 
^|n«ief  nlichtof,  c«r  *vil :)  tbsl  WJileli  te  Iab4  o«  %im  by 
t  If  ■  Ibiki  evil.'* 
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the  otheT^  it  ts  a  kind  of  compem^atlon  r  so  th« 
poets  in  tragedies  do  make  the  ntost  passionate 
lamentations,  and  those  that  foremn  final  despair, 
to  be  accusing,  questioning,  and  torturing  of  a 
man* a  self* 
**  Setiu«  ttnum  elimat  camamqite  c«patqa«  mftlat-itm/* 
And  contrariwise,  the  extremities  of  worthy 
persons  have  lieen  annihilated  in  the  consideratioD 
of  their  own  good  deserving.  Besides,  when 
the  evil  Cometh  from  without,  there  is  left  a  kind 
of  evaporation  of  grief,  if  it  come  by  human 
injury,  either  by  indignation,  and  meditating  of 
revenge  from  ourselves,  or  by  expecting  or  fore- 
conceiving  that  Nemesis  and  retribution  will  take 
hold  of  the  authors  of  our  hurt :  or  if  it  be  by  for- 
tune  or  accident,  yet  there  is  leH  a  kind  of  expos- 
tulation against  the  divine  powers  ; 

"'  Alqufl  d^DftAtiitte  DLBtiti  TDcat  crudelim  oiatcr^'* 

But  where  the  evil  is  dtirived  from  a  man^s  own 
fault,  there  all  strikes  deadly  inwards  and  sufifo^ 
eateth. 

The  reprehension  of  this  col  oar  is,  first  in 
respect  of  hope,  for  reformation  of  our  faults  is 
"  in  nostra  potestate ;"  but  amendment  of  our  for- 
tune simply  is  not*  Therefore,  Demosthenes,  in 
many  of  his  orations,  saith  thus  to  the  people  of 
Athens  :  **  That  which  having  regard  to  the  lime 
past  is  the  worst  point  and  circumstance  of  all  the 
rest;  that  as  to  the  time  to  come  is  tfie  best :  what 
is  that  ?  Even  this,  tliat  by  your  sloth,  irresolu- 
tion, and  misgovern  me  nt,  your  affairs  are  grown 
to  this  declination  and  decay*  For  had  you  used 
and  ordered  your  means  and  forces  to  the  best^ 
and  done  your  parts  every  way  to  the  full,  and, 
notwithstanding,  your  matters  should  hare  gone 
backward  in  this  manner,  as  they  do,  there  had 
been  no  hope  left  of  Tecovery  or  reparation ;  but 
since  it  hath  been  only  by  your  own  errora,'*  &c» 
So  Epictelus  in  his  degrees  saith,  **^The  worst 
state  of  man  is  to  accuse  external  things,  better 
than  that  to  accuse  aman^s  self,  and  best  of  all  to 
accuse  neither," 

Anotlier  repreheniion  of  this  colour  is,  in  re- 
spect of  the  well-bearing  of  evils  wherewith  a 
man  can  charge  nobody  but  himself,  which 
maketh  them  the  less 

"  LeT«  fit  quod  bene  l^rtur  ontli,** 

And  therefore  many  natures  that  are  eitbei 
extremely  proud,  and  will  take  no  fimlt  to  thom- 
st?lveSf  or  else  very  true  and  cleaving  to  themselves, 
when  they  see  the  blame  of  any  thing  that  falls 
out  ill  roust  light  upon  themselves,  huve  no  other 
shift  but  to  bear  it  out  well,  and  to  mnkc  the  least 
of  it;  for  as  we  see  when  sometimes  a  ^uU  it 
commiited,  and  before  it  be  known  who  is  to 
blame,  much  ado  is  made  of  it;  but  after,  if  it 
appear  to  be  done  by  a  son,  or  by  a  wifi»,  or  by  a 
near  friend,  then  it  is  light  made  of:  so  much 
more  when  a  man  must  take  it  upon  himself. 
And  therefore  it  is  commonly  seen,  that  women 
that  marry  husbands  of  their  own  choosing  againit 
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their  flrieDds*  oonaentB,  if  thej  be  never  so  ill  uaed, 
yet  yoa  shall  seldom  see  them  complain,  but  set 
a  good  face  on  iL 

IX. 

"  Quod  opera  et  vlrtute  nostra  partam  eit,  majni  bonum ; 
qaod  ab  alieno  beneflcio  vel  ab  indulgentia  fortnoB  dela- 
mm,  ett  miBiw  bonum."* 

The  reasons  are,  first,  the  future  hope,  because 
in  the  fayours  of  others,  or  the  g^ood  winds  of  for- 
tune, we  haye  no  state  or  certainty ;  in  our  endea- 
vours or  abilities  we  have.  So  as  when  they  hare 
purchased  us  one  good  fortune,  we  have  them  as 
ready,  and  better  edged,  and  inured  to  procure 
mnoUier. 

The  forms  be :  yon  have  won  this  by  play,  you 
have  not  only  the  water,  but  you  have  the  receipt, 
yoa  can  make  it  again  if  it  be  lost,  &c. 

Next,  because  these  properties  which  we  enjoy 
by  the  benefit  of  others,  carry  with  them  an  obli- 
gation, which  seemeth  a  kind  of  burden ;  whereas 
the  other,  which  derive  from  ourselves,  are  like 
the  freest  parents, «« absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo ;" 
and  if  they  proceed  from  fortune  or  providence, 
]ret  they  seem  to  touch  us  secretly  with  the  reve- 
venoe  of  the  divine  powers,  whose  favours  we 
taste,  and  therefore  work  a  kind  of  religious  fear 
and  restraint :  whereas  in  the  other  kind,  that 
comes  to  pass  which  the  prophet  speaketh, 
*«  letantur  et  exultant,  immolant  plagis  suis,  et 
sacrificant  reti  suo.'* 

Thirdly,  because  that  which  cometh  unto  us 
without  our  own  virtue,  yieldeth  not  that  commen- 
dation and  reputation :  for  actions  of  great  felicity 
may  draw  wonder,  but  praise  less ;  as  Cicero  said 
to  Cesar,  ««Que  miremur,  habemus ;  quae  laude- 
mus,  expectamus.** 

Fourthly,  because  the  purchases  of  our  own  in- 
dustry are  joined  commonly  with  labour  and  strife, 
which  gives  an  edge  and  appetite,  and  makes  the 
fruition  of  our  desires  more  pleasant.  *<  Suavis 
cibus  a  venatu.'' 

On  the  other  side,  there  be  four  countercolours 
to  this  colour,  rather  than  reprehensions,  because 
they  be  as  large  as  the  colour  itself.  First,  because 
felicity  seemeth  to  be  a  character  of  the  favour  and 
love  of  the  divine  powers,  and  accordingly  worketh 
both  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  respect  and  au- 
thority from  others.  And  this  felicity  extendeth 
to  many  casual  things,  whereunto  the  care  or  virtue 
of  man  cannot  extend,  and  therefore  seemeth  to  be 
a  larger  good ;  as  when  Cesar  said  to  the  sailor, 
«*Cesarem  portas  etfortunam  ejus;'*  if  he  had 
said, «« et  virtutem  ejus,'*  it  had  been  small  comfort 
against  a  tempest,  otherwise  than  if  it  might  seem 
upon  merit  to  induce  fortune. 

Next,  whatsoever  is  done  by  virtue  and  industry, 
seems  to  be  done  by  a  kind  of  habit  and  art,  and 

*  "That  wbkh  la  gotten  by  onr  own  palna and  Indottry  la 
a  greater  good ;  that  whicb  comet  by  another  man'a  conrtety, 

ertfesMalgmweorfortiue^laalea '  " 
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therefore  open  to  be  imitated  and  followed ;  where- 
as felicity  is  inimitable :  so  we  generally  see  thai 
things  of  nature  seem  more  excellent  than  things 
c£  art,  because  they  be  inimitable;  for  ^^quo^ 
imitabile  est,  potentia  quadam  vulgatum  est." 

Thirdly,  felicity  oommendeth  those  things 
which  come  without  our  labour;  for  they  seem 
gifts,  and  the  other  seem  pennyworths ;  where- 
upon Pltttaich  saith  elegantly  of  the  acte  of  Ti- 
moleon,  who  was  so  fortunate,  compared  with  th« 
acts  of  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas ;  that  they 
were  like  Homer's  verses,  they  ran  so  easily  and 
so  well.  And  therefore  it  is  the  word  we  give 
unto  poesy,  terming  it  a  happy  vein,  because  fa* 
cility  seemeth  ever  to  come  from  happiness. 

Fourthly,  this  same  «*  preter  spem,  vel  prster 
expectatum,"  doth  increase  the  price  and  pleasurs 
of  many  things :  and  this  cannot  be  incident  to 
those  things  that  proceed  from  our  own  care  and 
compass. 


"Gradoa  privationli  major  videtur,  quam  gradne  dirotnn- 
tlonii ;  et  mraoi  gradue  inceptionie  major  ridetor,  quam 
gradua  incrementil/'f 

It  is  a  position  in  the  mathematics,  that  there  is 
no  proportion  between  something  and  nothing, 
therefore  the  degree  of  nullity  and  quiddity  or  act, 
seemeth  larger  than  the  degree  of  increase  and  de- 
crease ;  as  to  a  **  monoculus"  it  is  more  to  lose  one 
eye  than  to  a  man  that  hath  two  eyes.  So  if  one 
have  lost  divers  children,  it  is  more  grief  to  him  to 
lose  the  last  than  all  the  rest ;  because  he  is  <*  spes 
gregis."  And  therefore  Sibylla,  when  she  brought 
her  three  books,  and  had  burned  two,  did  double 
the  whole  price  of  both  the  other,  because  the  burn- 
ing of  that  had  been  <«  gradus  privationis,"  and 
not  *«diminutioni8." 

This  colour  is  reprehended  first  in  those  things, 
the  use  and  service  whereof  resteth  in  sufficiency, 
competency,  or  determinate  quantity :  as  if  a  man 
be  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  upon  a  penalty,  it  is 
more  to  him  to  want  twelve  pence,  than  after  that 
twelve  pence  supposed  to  be  wanting,  to  want  ten 
shillings  more ;  so  the  decay  of  a  man's  estate 
seems  to  be  most  touched  in  the  degree,  when  he 
first  grows  behind,  more  than  afterwards,  when  he 
proves  nothing  worth.  And  hereof  the  common 
forms  are,  "  Sera  in  fundo  parsimonia,"  and,  as 
good  never  a  whit,  as  never  the  better,  &c.  It  is 
reprehended  also  in  respect  of  that  notion, «« Cor- 
ruptio  unius,  generatio  alterius :"  so  that  <«  gradus 
privationis"  is  many  times  less  matter,  because  it 
gives  the  cause  and  motive  to  some  new  course* 
As  when  Demosthenes  reprehended  the  people  fot 
hearkeningto  the  conditions  offered  by  King  Philip, 
being  not  honourable  nor  equal,  he  saith  they 
were  but  aliments  of  their  sloth  and  weakness* 

f  **  The  degree  of  privation  aeeme  greater  than  the  degree  of 
dlmintttk>n ;  and  again,  the  degree  of  Inception  (or  btgmniag) 
ieeme  greater  than  the  degree  of  iacreaae.** 
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which  if  they  were  taken  away,  neoeaeity  woold 
leach  them  atronger  leaolutioiia.  So  Doctor 
Hector  waa  wont  to  aay  to  the  damea  of  London, 
when  they  complained  they  were  they  coold  not  tell 
how,  hot  yet  Uiey  conld  not  endnre  to  take  any 
medicine ;  he  would  tell  them  their  way  waa  only 
lo  be  aick,  for  then  they  would  be  glad  to  take  any 
medicine. 

Thirdly,  thia  colour  may  be  reprehended,  in 
reapect  that  the  degree  of  decrease  ia  more  aenai- 
tire  than  the  degree  of  privation ;  for  in  the  mind 
of  man «« gradna  diminutionia**  may  work  a  water- 
ing between  hope  and  fear,  and  so  keep  the  mind 
in  auapenae,  firom  settling  and  accommodating 
in  patience  and  resolution.  Hereof  the  common 
forms  are,  better  eye  out  than  always  ache ;  make 
or  mar,  &c. 

For  the  aecond  branch  of  this  colour,  it  depends 
upon  the  same  general  reason :  hence  grew  the 
common-place  of  extolling  the  beginning  of  eyery 
thing:  <*dimidium  facti  qui  bene  ccepit  habet.*' 
This  made  the  astrologere  so  idle  as  to  judge  of 
a  man's  nature  and  destiny,  by  the  constellation 
of  the  moment  of  his  natirity  or  conception.  Thi  a 
colour  is  reprehended,  because  many  inceptions 
Hre  but,  as  Epicurus  termeth  them,  <«  tentamenta," 
that  is,  imperfect  offera  and  essays,  which  yanish 


and  come  to  no  substance  without  an  iteration ; 
so  as  in  such  cases  the  second  degree  seems  the 
worthiest,  as  the  body-horse  in  the  cart  that  drmw^ 
eth  more  than  the  fore-horse.  Hereof  the  common 
forms  are,  the  second  blow  makes  the  fray,  the 
second  word  makes  the  bargain :  *•  Alter  princi- 
pium  dedit,  alter  modum  abstulit,'*  &c.  Another 
reprehension  of  thu  colour  is  in  respect  of  delati- 
gation,  which  makea  perseTeranoe  of  greater 
dignity  than  inception :  for  chance  or  instinct  of 
nature  may  cauae  inception :  but  settled  affection 
or  judgment  maketh  the  continuance. 

Thirdly,  this  colour  is  reprehended  in  such 
things,  which  haye  a  natural  course  and  inclination 
contrary  to  an  inception.  So  that  the  inception  is 
continually  eyacuated  and  gets  no  start:  but  there 
behoyeth  >>  perpetua  inceptio,'*  aa  in  the  common 
form,  «•  Non  progredi  est  regredi,  qui  non  proficit 
deficit  :**  running  against  the  hill,  rowing  against 
the  stream,  &c.  For  if  it  be  with  the  stream  or 
with  the  hill,  then  the  degree  of  inception  is  more 
than  all  the  rest. 

Fourthly,  this  colour  is  to  be  underetood  of  **  gi»- 
dus  inceptionis  a  potentia  ad  actum,  comparatna 
cum  gradu  ah  acta  ad  incrementum.*'  Forother* 
wise  «« majur  yidetur  gradus  ab  impotentia  ad 
potentiam,  quam  a  potentia  ad  actum.*' 
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SiLiNCi  were  the  beet  celebratton  of  that, 
which  I  memn  to  commeDd ;  for  who  would  not 
nee  ailencef  where  silence  is  not  made  1  and  what 
crier  can  make  silence  in  such  a  noise  and  tumult 
<»f  Tain  and  popular  opinions  1  My  praise  shall 
be  dedicated  to  the  mind  itself.  The  mind  is  the 
man,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  mind.  A  man  is 
'^Bljwrhat  he  knoweth.  The  mind  itself  is  but  an 
accident  to  knowledge ;  for  knowledge  is  a  double 
of  that  which  is.  The  truth  of  being,  and  the  truth 
of  knowing,  is  all  one :  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
affections  greater  than  the  pleasures  of  the  senses. 
And  are  not  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  greater 
than  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  1  Is  it  not  a 
true  and  only  natural  pleasure,  whereof  there  is 
no  satiety  1  Is  it  not  knowledge  that  doth  alone 
clear  the  mind  of  all  perturbations  1  How  many 
things  are  there  which  we  imagine  noti  How 
many  things  do  we  esteem  and  value  otherwise 
than  they  are  1  This  ill-proportioned  estimation, 
these  Tain  imaginations,  these  be  the  clouds  of 
error  that  turn  into  the  storms  of  perturbation.  Is 
there  any  such  happiness  as  for  a  man's  mind  to 
be  raised  above  the  confusion  of  things ;  where 
he  may  have  the  prospect  of  the  order  of  nature, 
and  the  error  of  men  !  Is  this  but  a  Tein  only  of 
delight,  and  not  of  discoTery  1  of  contentment,  and 
not  of  benefit?  Shall  we  not  as  well  discern  the 
riches  of  nature's  warehouse,  as  the  benefit  of  her 
shop  I  Is  truth  ever  barren  I  Shall  he  not  be 
able  thereby  to  produce  worthy  effects,  and  to 
endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite  commodities  1 
But  shall  I  make  this  garland  to  be  put  upon  a 
wrong  head  1  Would  any  body  believe  me,  if  1 
should  Terify  this,  upon  the  knowledge  that  is 
now  in  use  ?  Are  we  the  richer  by  one  poor  in- 
Tention,  by  reason  of  all  the  learning  that  hath 

I  been  these  many  hundred  years  1  |  The  industry 
of  artificers  maketh  some  small  improTcment  of 
things  iuTented ;  and  chance  sometimes  in  experi- 


menting, maketh  us  to  stumble  upon  somewhat  i 
which  is  new :  but  all  the  disputation  of  the  i 
learned  noTer  brought  to  light  one  effect  of  nature  | 
before  unknown.  \  When  things  are  known  and 
found  out,  then  tliey  can  descant  upon  them,  they 
can  knit  them  into  certain  causes,  they  can  reduce 
them  to  their  principles.  If  any  instance  of  ex- 
perience stand  against  them,  they  can  range  it  in 
order  by  some  distinctions.  But  all  thb  is  but  a 
wft^i  of  thfl  wit,  it  can  work  nothing.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  common  notions  which  we  call  rea- 
son, and  the  knitting  of  th«n  together,  which  we 
call  log^ic,  are  the  art  of  reason  and  studies.  But 
they  rather  cast  obscurity,  than  gain  light  to  the 
contemplation  of  nature.  All  the  philosophy  of 
nature  which  is  now  receiTed,  is  either  the  philo. 
sophy  of  the  Grecians,  or  that  other  of  the  alche- 
mists. That  of  the  Grecians  hath  the  foundations 
in  words,  in  ostentation,  in  confutation,  in  sects, 
in  schools,  in  disputations.  The  Grecians  were, 
as  one  of  themselves  saith,  "  you  Grecians,  ever 
children."  They  knew  little  antiquity;  they 
knew,  except  fables,  not  much  above  five  hundred 
years  before  themselves.  They  knew  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  world.  That  of  the  alchemists 
hath  the  foundation  in  imposture,  in  auricular  tr»> 
ditions  and  obscurity.  It  was  catching  hold  of 
relig^ion,  but  the  principle  of  it  is,  *«  Populus  Tult 
decipi."  So  that  I  know  no  gpreat  difference 
between  these  gpreat  philosophers,  but  that  the  one 
is  a  loud  crying  folly,  and  the  other  is  a  whisper^ 
ing  folly.  The  one  is  gathered  out  of  a  few  tuI- 
gar  obsenrations,  and  the  other  out  of  a  few  ex- 
periments of  a  furnace.  The  one  never  faileth  to 
multiply  words,  and  the  other  ever  &ileth  to  mul- 
tiply gold.  Who  would  not  smile  at  Aristotle^ 
when  he  admireth  the  eternity  and  invariableness 
of  the  heavens,  as  there  were  not  the  like  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Those  be  the  confines  and 
borders  of  these  two  kingdoms,  where  the  co»- 
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tinaed  alteration  and  incursion  are.  The  anper- 
ficies  and  upper  parts  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
varieties.  The  superficies  and  lower  parts  of  the 
heavens,  which  we  call  the  middle  region  of  the 
air,  is  full  of  variety,  l^ere  is  much  spirit  in  the 
one  party  that  cannot  be  brougrht  into  mass. 
There  is  much  massy  body  in  the  other  place, 
that  cannot  be  refined  to  spirit.  The  common  air 
\  is  as  the  waste  ground  between  the  borders. 
t  Who  would  not  smile  at  the  astronomers,  I  mean 
'  not  these  few  carmen  which  drive  the  earth  about, 
but  the  ancient  astronomers,  which  feign  the 
.moon  to  be  the  swiftest  of  the  planets  in  motion, 
jand  the  rest  in  order,  the  higher  the  slower ;  and 
so  are  compelled  to  imagine  a  double  motion: 
I  whereas  how  evident  is  it,  that  that  which  they 
[call  a  contrary  motion,  is  but  an  abatement  of 
motion.  The  fixed  stars  overgo  Saturn,  and  so 
in  them  and  the  rest,  all  is  but  one  motion,  and 
the  nearer  the  earth  the  slower.  A  motion  also 
^whereof  air  and  water  do  participate,  though  much 
interrupted.  |  But  why  do  I  in  a  conference  of 
p&Buro  Bufcr  these  great  matters,  in  sort  that 
pretending  to  know  much,  I  should  forget  what  is 
amaonablel  Pardon  me,  it  was  because  all 
things  may  be  endowed  and  adorned  with 
tpeeehes,  but  knowledge  itself  is  more  beautiful 
than  any  apparel  of  words  that  can  be  put  upon 
it.  And  let  me  not  seem  arrogant  without  re- 
spect to  these  great  reputed  authors.  Let  me  so 
give  every  man  his  due,  as  I  give  time  his  due, 
whidi  is  to  discover  truth.  Many  of  these  men 
had  greater  wits,  far  above  mine  own,  and  so  an 


many  in  the  Univeraities  of  Europe  at  this  day. 
But  alas,  they  }eam  nothincr  there  but  to  believe  ; 
first,  to  believe  that  othera  know  that  whicii  they 
know  not ;  and  after,  themselves  know  that  which 
they  know  not.  But  indeed  facility  to  believe, 
impatience  to  doubt,  temerity  to  answer,  glory  to 
know,  doubt  to  contradict,  end  to  gain,  sloth  to 
search,  seeking  things  in  words,  resting  in  part 
of  nature;  these  and  the  like,  have  been  the 
things  wldch  have  forbidden  the  happy  match 
between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  in  place  thereof  have  married  it  to 
vain  notions  and  blind  experiments :  and  what  the 
posterity  and  issue  of  so  honourable  a  match  may 
be,  it  is  not  hard  to  consider.  Printing,  a  gross 
invention;  artillery,  a  thing  that  lay  not  far  out 
of  the  way ;  the  needle,  a  thing  parUy  known  be- 
fore: what  a  change  have  these  three  made  in  the 
world  in  these  times;  the  one  in  state  of  learning, 
the  other  in  state  of  the  war,  the  third  in  the  state 
of  treasure,  commodities,  and  navigation  1  And 
those,  I  say,  were  but  stumbled  upon  and  lighted 
upon  by  chance.  Therefore,  no  doubt,  the  s<h 
vereign^  of  man  lieth  hid  in  knowledge ;  wherein 
many  things  are  reserved,  which  kings  with  their 
treasure  cannot  buy,  nor  with  their  force  com- 
mand ;  their  spials  and  intelligencera  can  give  no 
news  of  them,  their  seamen  and  discoverMS  cannot 
sail  where  they  grow :  now  we  govern  nature  in 
opinions,  but  we  are  thrall  onto  her  in  neeosrity ; 
but  if  we  would  be  led  by  her  in  invention,  we 
should  command  her  in  action. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Of  the  UnUU  and  end  of  knowledge. 

In  the  divine  nature,  both  religion  and  philoeo- 
phy  hath  acknowledged  goodness  in  perfection, 
science  or  providence  comprehending  all  things, 
and  absolute  sovereignty  or  kingdom.  In  aspir- 
ing  to  the  throne  of  power,  the  angels  transgress- 
ed and  fell;  in  presuming  to  come  within  the 
oracle  of  knowledge,  man  transgressed  and  fell ; 
but  in  pursuit  towards  the  similitude  of  God's 
goodness  or  love,  which  is  one  thing,  for  love  is 
nothing  else  but  goodness  put  in  motion  or  applied, 
neither  man  or  spirit  ever  hath  transgressed,  or 
shall  trmsgress« 

The  angel  of  light  that  was,  when  he  presumed 
before  his  fall,  said  within  himself,  «<I  will  ascend 
and  be  like  unto  the  Highest;'*  not  God,  but  the 
Highest.  To  be  like  to  God  in  goodness,  was  no 
part  of  hu  emulation :  knowledge,  being  in  crea- 
tion an  angel  of  light,  was  not  the  want  which 
did  most  solicit  him ;  only  because  he  was  a  mi- 
nister he  aimed  at  a  supremacy;  therefore  his 
climbing  or  ascension  was  turned  into  a  throwing 
down  or  precipitation. 

Man,  on  the  other  side,  when  he  was  tempted 
before  he  fell,  had  offered  unto  him  this  suggestion, 
^that  he  should  be  like  unto  God."  But  howl 
not  simply,  but  in  this  part,  «« knowing  good  and 
evil."  For  being  in  his  creation  invested  with 
sovereignty  of  all  inferior  creatures,  he  was  not 
needy  of  power  or  dominion.  But  again,  being 
a  spirit  newly  enclosed  in  a  body  of  earth,  he  was 
fittest  to  be  allured  with  appetite  of  light  and 
liberty  of  knowledge.   Therefore  this  approaching 
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and  intruding  into  God's  secrets  and  mysteriefty 
was  rewarded  with  a  further  removing  and  estrang- 
ing from  God's  presence.  But  as  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  there  is  no  danger  in  contending  or 
advancing  towards  a  similitude  thereof;  as  that 
which  is  open  and  propounded  to  our  imitation. 
For  that  voice,  whereof  the  heathen  and  all  other 
errors  of  religion  have  ever  confessed  that  it 
sounds  not  like  man,  «« Love  your  enemies}  be 
you  like  unto  your  heavenly  Father,  that  suffenth 
his  rain  to  fall  both  upon  tho  just  and  the  unjntti" 
doth  well  declare,  that  we  can  in  that  point  oon- 
mit  no  excess.  So  again  we  find  it  often  repeated 
in  the  old  law,  ••  Be  ye  holy  as  I  am  holy ;"  and 
what  is  holiness  else  but  goodness,  as  we  con- 
sider it  separate  and  guarded  from  all  mixtnie, 
and  all  access  of  evil ! 

Wherefore  seeing  that  knowledge  is  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  of 
with  caution  and  distinction  ;  being  now  to  open 
a  fountain,  such  as  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  where 
the  issues  and  streams  thereof  will  take  and  fidl ; 
I  thought  it  good  and  necessary  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  a  strong  and  sound  head  or  bank  to  mle 
and  guide  the  course  of  the  waters ;  by  setting 
down  this  position  or  firmament,  namely,  >«  That 
all  knowledge  is  to  be  limited  by  religion,  and  to 
be  referred  to  use  and  action." 

For  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  in<|iii- 
ry  into  these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attein 
to  any  light  for  the  revealing  of  the  nature  or  will 
of  God,  he  shall  dangerously  abuse  himself.  It 
is  true,  that  the  contemplation  of  the  creatoraa  of 
God  hath  for  end,  as  to  Uie  natures  of  the  cnalMM 
themselves,  knonprledge;  oat  aa  to  the  aatne  «f 
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God,  no  knowledge,  but  ■wonder;  which  is  nothing 
etae  but  contemplation  broken  off|  or  losing  itself. 
Nay  further,  as  it  w^  aptly  said  by  one  of  Plalo's 
school,  **  the  sense  of  m^n  rpsembles  the  sun, 
which  openeth  and  r«TeftJeih  the  terrestrial  globe, 
but  ohscureth  and  cr:.cealeth  ihe  celestial  f  -  so 
doth  the  sense  discover  nalural  things,  but  darken 
sad  shut  up  divine.  And  this  appeareth  sufllcif^nt^ 
ly  in  that  there  is  no  proceeding  in  inrention  of 
knowledge,  but  by  similitude  ;  and  God  is  only 
seif-likcj  having  nothing  in  common  with  any 
creature,  otherwise  as  in  shadow  and  trope.  There- 
fore attend  his  will  as  hitnsclf  openeth  it,  and 
give  unto  fiiith  that  which  unto  faith  belongeth ; 
for  more  worthy  it  is  to  believe  than  lo  think  or 
know,  conaidering  that  in  knowledge^  as  we  now 
are  capable  of  it,  the  mind  suflereth  from  inferior 
natures  ;  but  in  all  belief  it  suffereth  from  a  spirit, 
which  it  holdeth  enpenor,  and  more  authorised 
than  itself* 

Tu  conclude;  the  prejudice  hath  been  infinite, 
that  both  divine  and  human  knowledge  hath  re^ 
eeived  by  the  intermingling  and  tempering  of  the 
one  with  tlie  other :  as  that  which  hath  filled  the 
one  full  of  heresies,  and  the  other  full  of  specula- 
tiTt  fictions  and  vanities. 

But  now  there  are  again,  which,  in  a  contrary 
extremity  to  those  which  give  to  contemplation 
an  over-large  scope,  do  pfier  too  great  a  restraint 
to  natural  and  lawful  knowledge  ;  being  unjustly 
Jealous  that  Rvery  reach  and  depth  of  knowledge 
wherewith  th'^ir  conceits  have  not  been  acquaint- 
ed, should  bo  too  high  an  elevation  of  man's  wit, 
and  a  searching  and  ravelling  too  far  into  God^s 
wecreta ;  an  opinion  that  ariseth  either  of  envy, 
which  is  proud  weakness,  and  to  be  censured  and 
not  confuted,  or  else  of  a  deceitful  simplicity* 
For  if  they  mean  that  the  ignorance  of  a  second 
cause  doth  make  men  more  devoutly  to  depend 
upon  the  providence  of  God,  as  supposing  the  ef- 
fects to  come  immediately  from  his  hand  ;  I  de- 
mand of  them,  as  Job  demanded  of  his  fnends^ 
**Will  ynu  lie  for  God,  as  man  will  for  man 
to  gratify  him  ?"  But  if  any  man,  without  any 
•inisier  humour,  doth  indeed  make  doubt  that 
this  digging  further  and  further  into  the  mine  of 
natural  knowledge,  is  a  thing  without  e?campKe, 
and  uncom mended  in  the  Scriptures,  or  fruitless  ^ 
l«t  him  remember  and  be  instructed  :  far  behold 
it  was  not  that  pure  light  of  natural  knowledge, 
whereby  man  in  paradise  was  able  to  give  unto 
ef  ery  living  creature  a  name  according  to  his  pro- 
priety, which  gave  occasion  to  the  fall ;  hut  itwTis 
4n  aspiring  desire  to  attain  to  that  part  of  moraf 
knowledge,  which  defineth  of  good  and  evil, 
whereby  to  dispute  God^s  commandments,  and 
nr^t  to  depend  upon  the  revelation  of  his  will, 
which  was  the  original  temptation.  And  the  first 
Lcily  records,  which  within  those  brief  memorials 
^iiigs  w  hLch  passed  before  the  flood,  entered 
4igs  as  worthy  to  be  registered,  but  only 


lineages  and  propagations,  yet  nevertheless  hononr 
the  remembrance  of  the  inventor  both  of  music 
and  works  in  metaL  Moses  ag:\in,  who  tvas  the 
reporter,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  all  the  Egyjn 
tian  learning,  which  nation  was  early  and  leading 
in  matter  of  knowledge.  And  Solomon  the  king* 
as  out  of  a  branch  of  his  w^isdom  extraordinarily 
petitioned  and  granted  from  God,  is  said  to  have 
written  a  natural  history  of  all  that  is  green,  frem 
the  cedar  to  the  moss,  which  is  but  a  rudiment  be^ 
tween  putrefaction  and  an  herb,  and  also  of  all 
that  liveth  and  moveth.  And  if  the  book  of  Job 
be  turned  over,  it  will  be  found  to  have  much  as* 
persion  of  natural  philosophy.  Nay,  the  same 
Solomon  the  klngaffirmelh  directly,  that  the  glory 
of  God  **  is  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of 
the  king  is  to  find  it  out,"  as  if,  according  to  the 
innocent  play  of  children,  the  Divine  Majesty 
took  delight  to  hide  his  works,  to  the  end  to  have 
them  found  out;  for  in  naming  the  king  he  intend* 
etb  man,  taking  such  a  condition  of  man  as  halh 
most  exeellency  and  greatest  commandments  of 
wits  and  means,  alluding  also  to  hi^  own  person, 
being  truly  one  of  those  clearest  burning  lamps, 
whereof  himself  speak  etb  in  another  place,  when 
he  saith,  ^^The  spirit  of  ni^n  is  as  the  lamp  of  God, 
wherewitli  ho  search  etb  all  inwardness  ;'*  which 
nature  of  the  soul  the  same  Solomon,  holding  pre- 
cious and  inestimable,  and  therein  conspiring  with 
the  affection  of  Socrates,  who  scorned  the  pretend- 
ed learned  men  of  his  time  for  raising  great  benefit 
of  their  learning,  whereas  Anaxagoras  contrari- 
wise, and  divers  others,  being  born  to  ample  patri- 
monies, decayed  ihem  in  eontemplatjon,  delivereth 
it  in  precept  yet  remaining,  "Buy  the  truth  and 
sell  it  not ;  and  so  of  wisdom  and  knowledge*" 

And  lest  any  man  should  retain  a  scruple,  as  if 
this  thirst  of  knowledge  were  roiher  an  buroourof 
the  mind,  than  an  emptiness  or  want  In  nature, 
and  an  instinct  from  God  ;  the  same  author  defineth 
of  it  fully,  saying,  '*  God  hath  made  every  thing 
in  beauty  according  to  season;  also  he  hath  s«l 
the  world  in  man^s  heart,  yet  can  he  not  find  out 
the  work  which  God  worketh  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  ^^'  declaring  not  obscurely  that  God  hstli 
framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  glass,  capable  of  the 
image  of  the  universal  world,  joying  to  receive  the 
signature  thereof,  as  the  eye  is  of  light ;  yea,  not 
only  satisfied  in  beholding  the  variety  of  things, 
and  vicisiitude  of  times,  but  raised  also  to  fmd  out 
and  discern  those  ordinances  and  decrees,  which 
throughout  all  these  changes  are  infallibly 
observed.  And  although  the  highest  generality 
of  motion,  or  summary  law  of  nature.  Cod  should 
stilt  reserve  within  his  own  curtain;  yet  many 
and  nobteare  the  inferior  and  secondary  operatloni 
which  are  w  ithin  man^s  sound  in^.  This  is  a  thing 
which  1  cannot  tt?ll  whether  I  may  so  plainly  speak 
as  truly  conceive,  that  as  all  knowledge  appeareth 
to  be  a  plant  of  God's  own  planting,  so  it  may  seem 
the  spreading  and  flourishing,  or  at  least  the  hcxr^ 
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ing  and  fractifying  of  this  plant,  by  a  providence 
of  God,  n«y,  not  only  by  a  general  providence 
bat  by  a  special  prophecy,  was  appointed  to 
this  autumn  ot  the  world :  for  to  my  understand- 
ing, it  is  not  yiolent  to  the  letter,  and  safe  now 
after  the  erent,  so  to  interpret  that  place  in  the 
prophecy  of  baniel,  where,  speaking  of  the  latter 
times,  it  is  said,  «•  Many  shall  pass  to  and  fro,  and 
science  shall  be  increased ;"  as  if  the  opening  of 
the  world  by  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the 
further  discovery  of  knowledge,  should  meet  in  one 

^    time  or  age. 

/  But  howsoever  that  be,  there  are  besides  the 
authorities  of  Scriptures  before  recited,  two  reasons 
of  exceeding  great  weight  and  force,  why  religion 
should  dearly  protect  all  increase  of  natural  know- 
ledge :  the  one,  because  it  leadeth  to  the  greater 
exaltation  of  the  glory  of  God ;  for  as  the  Psalms 
and  other  Scriptures  do  often  inrite  us  to  consider, 
and  to  magnify  the  great  and  wonderful  works  of 
God ;  80  if  we  should  rest  only  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  shows  which  first  offer  themselves  to 
our  senses,  wc  should  do  a  like  injury  to  the 
majesty  of  God,  as  if  we  should  judge  of  the  store 
of  some  excellent  jeweller,  by  that  only  which  is 
set  out  to  the  street  in  his  shop.  The  other  reason 
is,  because  it  is  a  singular  help  and  preservative 
against  unbelief  and  error :  for  saith  our  Saviour, 
«*You  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God  ;*'  laying  before  us  two  books  or 
volumes  to  study,  if  we  will  be  secured  from  error ; 
first  the  Scriptures  revealing  the  will  of  God,  and 
then  the  creatures  expressing  his  power ;  for  that 
latter  book  will  certify  us,  that  nothing  which  the 
first,  teacheth  shall  be  thougrht  impossible.  And 
most  sure  it  is,  and  a  true  conclusion  of  experience, 
that  a  little  natural  philosophy  inclineth  the  mind 
^  to  atheism,  but  a  further  proceeding  bringeth  the 
mind  back  to  religion. 

To  conclude  then:  Let  no  man  presume  to 
check  the  liberality  of  God's  gifts,  who,  as  was 
said,  >«hath  set  the  world  in  man's  heart.*'  So 
as  whatsoeyer  is  not  God,  but  parcel  of  the  world, 
he  hath  fitted  it  to  the  comprehension  of  man's 
mind,  if  man  will  open  and  dilate  the  powers  of 
bis  understanding  as  he  may. 

But  yet  evermore  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  least  part  of  knowledge  passed  to  man  by  this 
80  large  a  charter  from  God,  must  be  subject  to 
that  use  for  which  God  hath  granted  it,  which  is 
the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  state  and  society  of 
man:  for  otherwise  all  manner  ^i*  knowledge  be- 
cometh  malign  and  serpentine,  and  therefore,  as 
carrying  the  quality  of  the  serpent's  sting  and 

•  malice,  it  maketh  the  mind  of  man  to  swell ;  as 
the  Scripture  sayeth  excellently,  «« Knowledge 
bloweth  up,  but  charity  buildeth  up."  And  again, 
the  same  author  doth  notably  disavow  both  power 
and  knowledge,  such  as  is  not  dedicated  to  good- 
ness or  love ;  for  saith  he, «« If  I  haye  all  fiiith,  so 
M  I  coold  lemoTe  moantoios,**  there  is  power 


active ;  «« If  I  render  my  body  to  the  fire,"  there 
is  power  passive ;  *«  If  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels,"  there  is  knowledge,  for  lan- 
guage is  but  the  conveyance  of  knowledge,  *>aA 
were  nothing." 

And  therefore  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  curiosity, 
nor  the  quiet  of  resolution,  nor  the  raising  of  the 
spirit,  nor  victory  of  wit,  nor  faculty  of  speech, 
nor  lucre  of  profession,  nor  ambition  of  honour  or 
fame,  or  inablement  for  business,  that  are  the  true 
ends  of  knowledge ;  some  of  these  being  more 
worthy  than  other,  though  all  inferior  and  dege- 
nerate :  but  it  is  a  restitution  and  reinvesting,  in 
grreat  part,  of  man  to  the  sovereignty  and  power, 
for  whensoever  he  shall  be  able  to  call  the  crea- 
tures by  their  true  names,  he  shall  again  command 
them,  which  he  had  in  his  first  state  of  creation. 
And  to  speak  plainly  and  clearly,  it  is  a  discovery 
of  all  operations  and  possibilities  of  operations 
from  immortality,  if  it  were  possible,  to  the  mean- 
est mechanical  practice.  And  therefore  know- 
ledge, that  tendeth  but  to  satisfaction,  is  but  as  a 
courtesan,  which  is  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  fruit 
or  generation.  And  knowledge  that  tendeth  to 
profit  or  profession,  or  glory,  is  but  as  the  golden 
ball  thrown  before  Atlanta;  which  while  she 
goeth  aside,  and  stoopeth  to  take  up,  she  hindereth 
the  race.  And  knowledge  referred  to  some  parti- 
cular point  of  use,  is  but  as  Harmodius,  which 
putteth  down  one  tyrant :  and  not  like  Hercules, 
who  did  perambulate  the  world  to  suppress  tyrants 
and  griants  and  monsters  in  every  part. 

It  is  true,  that  in  two  points  the  curse  is  peremp- 
tory, and  not  to  be  removed :  the  one,  that  vanity 
must  be  the  end  in  all  human  effects;  eterni^ 
being  resumed  though  the  revolutions  and  periods 
may  be  delayed.  The  other,  that  the  consent  of 
the  creature  being  now  turned  into  reluctation,  this 
power  cannot  otherwise  be  exercised  and  admi- 
nistered but  with  labour,  as  well  in  inventing  a^ 
in  executing;  yet  nevertheless  chiefly  that  hiboui 
and  travel  which  is  described  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brows,  more  than  of  the  body ;  that  is,  such  travel 
as  is  joined  with  the  working  and  discursiott  of 
the  spirits  in  the  brain :  for  as  Solomon  saith  ex- 
cellently, **  The  fool  putteth  to  more  strength,  but 
the  wise  man  considereth  which  way ;"  signifying 
the  election  of  the  mean  to  be  more  material  than 
the  multiplication  of  endeavour.  It  is  true  slap 
that  there  is  a  limitation  rather  potential  than 
actual,  which  is  when  the  effect  is  possible,  but 
the  time  or  place  yieldeth  not  the  matter  or  basis 
whereupon  man  should  work.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  precincts  and  bounds,  let  it  be  believed, 
and  appeal  thereof  made  to  time,  with  rennnciatioii 
neveitheles8  to  all  the  vain  and  abasing  promises 
of  alchemists  and  magicians,  and  such  like  light, 
idle,  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fiwtastical  wits  enc 
sects,  that  the  new-fonnd  world  of  land  wan  «ok 
greater  addition  to  the  ancient  continent,  than  there 
remaineth  at  this  day  a  world  of  invontioae  Wfi 
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M^iences  unknownv  liaving  respect  to  those  lliat 
tre  known f  with  thti)  differencei  that  the  ancient 
ragiocii  of  knowledge  will  Beeni  as  barbaroua, 
(wnipared  with  the  new  i  a»  the  new  re^ione  of 
people  seem  barbarous,  eom pared  to  many  of  the 
old. 

The  dignity  of  this  end,  of  endowment  of  man's 
life  with  new  eommotlitiea,  appeareth  by  the  eexi- 
mation  that  antifjuity  made  of  Buch  aa  guided 
thereunto ;  for  whereas  founders  of  atates,  law- 
givers, exttrpers  of  tyrants ,  fathers  of  the  peoplet 
Were  honoured  bul  with  the  titles  of  worthies 
or  demigods^  inventors  were  erer  con  sec  ruled 
imongTit  the  gode  tbemselvea.  And  if  the  ordi- 
nary ambitions  of  men  lead  them  to  seek  the 
ampIiliGation  of  their  own  power  in  their  eoun- 
Iries,  and  a  better  ambition  tlian  that  hath  moved 
mt^n  to  seek  the  ampli^ctition  of  the  power  of 
their  own  countries  amongst  other  nations  :  better 
ii0atn  and  more  worthy  must  that  aapiring  be, 
which  seeketh  the  uniplification  of  the  power  and 
kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world ;  the  rather, 
because  the  other  two  prosecutions  are  ever  cul- 
pable of  mnch  perturbation  and  injustice ;  but  this 
is  a  work  truly  divine,  which  cometh  **  in  aura 
leni/^  without  noise  or  observation. 

The  aeceas  tilio  to  this  work  hath  been  by  that 
port  or  passage,  which  the  Divine  Majesty,  who 
i^  unchangeable  in  his  ways,  doth  infallibly  con- 
tinue Eind  observe;  that  is,  the  felicity  wherewith 
he  hotb  b leaned  an  humility  of  mind,  such  as 
f'tlher  laboureth  to  spell,  and  so  by  degrees  to 
rtiad  in  the  volumes  of  his  creatures,  than  to  solicit 
mid  urge,  and  as  it  were  to  Invocate  a  man^a  own 
spirit  to  divine,  and  give  oracles  unto  him.  For 
:".»  in  the  inquiry  of  divine  truth,  the  pride  of  man 
liaih  ever  inclined  to  leave  the  oracles  of  Cod's 
word,  and  to  vanish  in  the  mixture  of  their  own 
inventions;  ao  in  the  selfsame  manner,  in  inqui- 
sution  of  nature,  they  have  ever  left  the  oracles  of 
Uod^i  works,  and  adored  the  deceiving  ;ind  de- 
formed imagery,  which  the  uneqnal  mirrors  of 
their  own  minds  have  represented  unto  them* 
Nay,  it  is  a  point  fit  and  necessary  in  the  front, 
and  beginning  of  this  work,  w^ithout  heftitntion  or 
leservation  to  be  professed,  that  it  is  no  less  true 
in  this  human  kingdom  of  knowledge,  than  in 
IJod's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man  shall  enter 
itito  it,  *' except  he  become  first  as  a  little  child*" 

Of  tAe  impediments  tf  knowledge* 

Being  the  IVth  chapteT,  the  preface  only  of  it. 

I  If  some  things  it  is  more  hard  to  attempt  than 
to  achieve;  which  fulleth  out,  when  the  difficulty 
h  not  so  much  in  the  matter  or  subjecty  as  it  La  in 
the  crossnefis  and  indisposition  of  the  mind  of 
man  to  think  of  any  such  tlung,  to  will  or  to  re- 
nnlve  it;  and  therefore  Titus  Livius  in  his  decla^ 
liatory  digression,  wherein  he  dotb  depress  and 
*Vtem£&te   jht  Ivoit&ur  of  Alexander's  comjtiasla 


saith,  4^  Nihil  aliud  quam  bene  ausus  vana  eon* 
tern n ere :"  in  which  sort  of  things  it  is  the  man- 
ner of  men  first  to  wonder  that  any  such  thing 
shoo  Id  be  possible,  and  after  it  is  found  out,  tt/ 
wonder  again  how  the  world  should  miss  it  so 
long.  Of  this  nature  I  take  to  be  the  invention 
and  discovery  of  knowledge,  &c. 

7%e  impediments  which  hixve  been  in  the  tim^,  and 

in  diversion  nf  wits* 

Being  the  Vth  chapter,  a  small  fragment  in  the 
beginning  of  that  chapter. 

The  encounters  of  the  times  have  been  nothing 

favourable  and  prosperous  for  the  invention  of 
knowledge,  so  as  it  is  not  only  the  daintiness  of 
the  seed  to  take,  and  the  ill  mijiture  and  unliking 
of  the  ground  to  nourish  or  raise  this  plant,  hut 
the  ill  season  aliso  of  the  weather,  by  which  il 
hath  been  checked  and  blasted.  Especially  in 
that  the  seasons  have  been  proper  to  bring  up  and 
set  forward  other  more  hasty  and  indifferent  plants, 
whereby  tliis  of  knoivledge  hath  been  stnrved  and 
overgrown ;  for  in  the  descent  of  times  alwayi 
there  hath  been  somewhat  elte  in  reign  and  lepu^ 
tation,  which  hath  generally  aliened  and  diverted 
wits  and  labours  from  that  employment. 

For  as  for  the  uttermost  antiquity,  which  b  like 
fame  that  muffles  her  head,  and  tells  tales,  I  can- 
not pre sumi*  much  of  it;  for  1  would  not  willingly 
imitate  the  manner  of  those  that  describe  maps, 
which  when  they  coroe  to  some  far  countries, 
whereof  they  have  no  knowledge,  set  down  how 
there  be  great  wastes  and  deserts  there  :  ao  1  am 
not  apt  to  alUrm  that  they  knew  little,  because 
what  they  knew  h  little  known  to  us,  Bnt  if  yon 
will  judge  of  them  by  the  last  traces  that  remain 
to  US,  yoo  will  conclude,  though  not  so  scornfully 
as  Aristotle  doth,  that  saith  our  ancestors  were 
extreme  gross,  as  those  that  came  ne\vly  from 
being  moulded  out  of  the  clay,  or  some  earthly 
substance;  yet  reasonably  and  probably  thus, 
that  it  was  with  them  in  matter  of  knowledge, 
but  as  the  dawning  or  break  of  diiy.  For  at  that 
time  the  w^orld  was  altogether  home-bred,  every 
nation  looked  little  beyond  their  own  confines  or 
territories,  and  the  world  had  no  thorougli  lights 
then,  as  it  hath  had  since  by  commerce  and  naTi" 
gation,  ivherehy  there  could  neither  be  that  con- 
tribution of  wits  one  to  help  another,  nor  that 
variety  of  particulars  for  the  correcting  the  custo- 
mary conceits. 

And  as  there  could  be  no  great  collection  ol  wits 
of  several  parts  or  nations,  so  neither  could  there 
be  any  succession  of  wits  of  several  times,  wher^ 
by  one  might  refine  the  other,  in  regard  they  had 
not  history  to  any  purpose.  And  the  mantier  of 
their  traditions  was  utterly  unfit  and  unproper  for 
amplification  of  knowledge.  And  again,  the  stu- 
dies of  those  times,  you  shall  find,  besides  warm, 
tncuraions^  and  rapitiesi  which  wpfc  then  almoft 
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ereiy where  betwixt  states  adjoining,  the  use  of 
leagues  and  confederacies  being  not  then  known, 
were  to  populate  by  multitude  of  wives  and  gene- 
ration, a  thing  at  this  day  in  the  waster  part  of  the 
West  Indies  principally  effected;  and  to  build, 
sometimes  for  habitation,  towns  and  cities ;  some- 
times for  fame  and  memory,  monuments,  pyramids, 
eolosses,  and  the  like.  And  if  there  happened  to 
rise  up  any  mone  civil  wits;  then  would  be  found 
and  erect  some  new  laws,  customs,  and  usages, 
such  as  now  of  late  years,  when  the  world  was 
revolute  almost  to  the  like  rudeness  and  obscurity, 
we  see  both  in  our  own  nation  and  abroad  many 
examples  of,  as  well  in  a  number  of  tenures  re- 
served upon  men's  lands,  as  in  divers  customs  of 
towns  and  manors,  being  the  devises  thai  such 
wits  wrought  upon  in  such  times  of  deep  igno- 
rance, &C. 

J%e  impedimtnU  tf  knowledge  for  want  of  a  true 
tueeemon  of  wiU,  and  thai  hitherto  the  length  of 
one  man^9  life  hath  been  the  greateat  meaawre  of 
knowledge. 
Being  the  Vlth  chapter,  the  whole  chapter. 

In  arts  mechanical  the  first  devise  cometh  short- 
est, and  time  addeth  and  perfecteth.  But  in 
sciences  of  conceit,  the  first  author  goeth  furthest, 
and  time  leeseth  and  oomipteth.  Painting,  artil- 
lery, sailing,  and  the  like,  grossly  managed  at 
first,  by  time  accommodate  and  refined.  The 
philosophies  and  sciences  of  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Democritus,  Hippocrates,  of  most  vigour  at  first, 
by  time  degenerated  and  imbased.  In  the  former, 
many  wits  and  industries  contributed  in  one.  In 
the  latter  many  men^s  wits  spent  to  deprave  the 
wit  of  one« 

The  error  is  both  in  the  deliverer  and  in  the 
receiver.  He  that  delivereth  knowledge,  desireth 
to  deliver  it  in  such  form  as  may  be  soonest  be- 
lieved, and  not  as  may  easiliest  be  examined.  He 
that  receiveth  knowledge  desireth  rather  present 
satisfaction  than  expectant  search,  and  so  rather 
not  to  doubt  than  not  to  err.  Glory  maketh  the 
anthor'not  lay  open  his  weakness;  and  sloth 
maketh  the  disciple  not  to  know  his  strength. 

Then  begin  men  to  aspire  to  the  second  prizes, 
to  be  a  profound  interpreter  and  commenter,  to  be 
a  sharp  champion  and  defender,  to  be  a  methodical 
compounder  and  abridger.  And  this  is  the  unfor- 
tunate succession  of  wits  which  the  world  hath 
yet  had,  whereby  the  patrimony  of  all  knowledge 
goeth  not  on  husbanded  or  improved,  but  wasted 
and  decayed.  For  knowledge  is  like  a  water,  that 
will  never  arise  again  higher  than  the  level  from 
which  it  fell.  And  therefore  to  go  beyond  Aris- 
totle by  the  light  of  Aristotle,  is  to  think  that  a 
bonowed  light  can  increase  the  original  light  from 
whom  it  is  taken.  So  then,  no  true  succession 
of  wits  having  been  in  the  world ;  either  we  must 
c<mclnde,  that  knowledge  is  but  a  ta^k  fot  one 


man's  life,  and  then  vain  was  the  complaint,  tiiat 
«^  life  is  short,  and  art  is  long :"  or  else,  that  the 
knowledge  that  now  is,  u  but  a  shrub ;  and  not 
that  tree  which  is  never  dangerous,  but  where  it 
is  to  the  purpose  of  knowing  good  and  evil ;  which 
desire  ever  riseth  upon  an  appetite  to  elect,  and 
not  to  obey,  and  so  containeth  in  it  a  manifest 
delisction. 

T%U  the  pretended  weeetmon  of  wiU  hath  be^ 
evil  plaeedyfor  ae  much  at  after  variety  of  seeu 
and  opinione^  the  mo$t  popular  and  not  the  trueat 
prevaikth  and  weareth  out  the  reet. 

Being  the  Vllth  chapter,  a  fragment. 

It  is  sensible  to  think,  that  when  men  enter  first 
into  search  and  inquiry,  according  to  the  several 
frames  and  compositions  of  their  understanding, 
they  light  upon  differing  conceits,  and  so  all  opi- 
nions and  doubts  are  beaten  over;  and  then  men 
having  made  a  taste  of  all,  wax  weary  of  variety, 
and  so  reject  the  worst,  and  hold  themselves  to 
the  best,  either  some  one,  if  it  be  eminent :  or 
some  two  or  three,  if  they  be  in  some  equality ; 
which  afterwards  are  received  and  carried  on,  and 
the  rest  extinct. 

But  truth  is  contrary ;  and  that  time  is  like  a 
river  which  carrieth  down  things  which  are  lighl 
and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and  drowneth  that 
which  is  sad  and  weighty.  For  howsoevet 
governments  have  several  forms,  sometimes  one 
governing,  sometimes  few,  sometimes  the  multi- 
tude; yet  the  state  of  knowledge  u  ever  a  demo- 
cracy, and  that  prevaileth  which  is  most  agreeable' 
to  the  senses  and  conceits  of  people.  As  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  great  doubt,  but  he  that  did  put 
the  beginnings  of  things  to  be  solid,  void,  and 
motion  to  the  centre,  was  in  better  earnest  than 
he  that  put  matter,  form,  and  shift;  or  he  that  put 
the  mind,  motion,  and  matter.  For  no  man  shall 
enter  into  inquisition  of  nature,  but  shall  pass  by 
that  opinion  of  Democritus;  whereas  he  shall 
never  come  near  the  other  two  opinions,  but  leave 
them  aloof,  for  the  schools  and  table-talk.  Yet 
those  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  because  they  be  both 
agreeable  to  popular  sense,  and  the  one  was  uttered 
with  subtilty  and  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and 
the  other  with  a  style  of  ornament  and  majesty, 
did  hold  out,  and  the  other  gave  place,  &c. 

Cf  the  impsdimenta  of  knowledge,  tn  handling  it 
by  parts,  and  in  elipping  off  partieular  idenem 
from  the  root  and  etoek  of  univenal  knowledge. 

Being  the  Vlllth  chapter,  the  whole  chapter. 

Cicero,  the  oratci,  willing  to  magnify  his  own 
profession,  and  thereupon  spending  many  worda 
to  maintain  that  eloquence  was  not  a  shop  of  good 
words  and  elegancies,  but  a  treasury  and  looeipC 
of  all  knowledges,  so  for  forth  as  may  appeviaiii 
to  the  handling  and  moving  oC  the  minds  aad 
H 
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aiTectionB  of  men  }>y  speech,  makclh  great  eoni- 
plaint  of  the  school  of  &ocnit<!«;  that  whereas 
hefore  his  time  the  iame  professora  of  wisdom  in 
Greece  ditl  pretend  to  leach  an  universal  sapience 
and  knowledge  both  of  matter  and  words,  Socra- 
tes divorced  thetn,  and  withdrew  philosophy,  and 
left  rhetoric  to  ilself,  which  by  that  destitution 
became  hut  a  barren  and  un noble  science*  And 
in  pariictiltir  sciences  we  see,  that  if  men  fall  to 
subdivide  their  labours,  as  to  he  an  c>cu1ist  in 
physic,  or  Ut  he  perfect  in  some  one  title  of  the 
law  or  the  like,  thej  msiy  prove  ready  and  subtile^ 
hut  not  deep  or  suHicient,  no,  not  in  itiat  subject 
which  they  do  particularly  attend,  becaui^e  af  that 
consent  which  it  bath  with  the  resL  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  discourse  of  the  chain  of  sci- 
encest  how  they  are  linked  together,  insomuch  as 
the  Grecians,  who  had  term  a  at  will,  have  fitted 
It  nf  a  name  of  Uircle^Learning*  Nevertheless  1 
tJiac  hold  il  for  a  great  impediment  towards  the 
advancement  and  furtlier  invention  of  knowledgCt 
that  particular  arts  and  sciences  have  been  disin- 
corporated from  general  knowledge,  do  not  under- 
stand one  and  the  same  thing,  which  Cicero^s 
discourse  and  the  note  and  conceit  of  the  Ore* 
cians  in  their  word  Circle- Learning  do  intend. 
For  I  mean  not  that  nse  which  one  science  htith 
of  another  for  ornament  or  help  in  practice,  as  the 
orator  hath  of  knowledge  of  aJfeetions  for  moviug. 
Of  3S  military  science  may  have  use  of  geometry 
for  fortifications ;  but  I  moan  it  directly  of  thut 
use  by  way  of  supply  of  light  and  iti formation, 
which  the  particulars  and  instances  of  one  science 
do  yield  and  present  for  the  framing  or  correcting 
of  the  axioms  of  another  science  in  Uieir  very 
truth  and  notion*  And  therefore  that  exantple  of 
oculist  and  title  lawyers  doth  come  nearer  my 
lionceit  than  the  other  two;  for  sciences  distin- 
guished have  a  dependence  upon  universal  know- 
tadge  to  be  augmented  and  rectified  by  the  supe- 
rior light  thereof;  as  well  as  the  parts  and  mem- 
bers of  a  science  have  upon  the  maxims  of  the 
same  science,  and  the  mutual  light  and  consent 
which  one  pari  receiveth  of  another*  And  there- 
fore the  opinion  of  Copernicus  in  astronomy, 
which  astronomy  itself  cannot  correct,  because  it 
is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  the  appearances,  yet 
natural  philosophy  doth  correct*  On  the  other 
side,  if  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  bad  been 
perfect  in  the  observations  of  astronomy,  and  had 
called  them  to  counsel,  when  tliey  made  their 
pnncipiea  and  first  axioms,  tbej  would  never  have 
divided  their  philosophy*  as  the  cosmographers  do 
iheir  descriptions  by  globes,  making  one  philo^ 
itopby  for  heaven,  and  another  for  under  heaven, 
Md  in  effect  they  do. 

So  if  the  moT^l  philosophers,  that  have  spent 
vuch  an  infinite  quantity  of  debate  touching  good 
And  the  higher  good,  had  cast  their  eye  abroad 

m  nature,  and  beheld  the  appetite  that  la  in  all 
gs  lo  receive  and   lo  give;   Ihe  one  moUon 


affecting  preservation,  aqA  the  other  multiplicap 
tion ;  which  appetites  are  most  CTidentl}'  seen  in 
living  creaiurcs,  in  the  pleasure  of  nourish  men! 
and  generation ;  and  in  man  do  make  lite  aptesi 
and  moat  natural  division  of  all  bis  desires,  being 
either  of  sense  of  pleasure,  or  sense  of  power; 
and  in  the  universal  frame  of  the  world  are  figured, 
the  one  in  the  beams  of  heaTen  which  Issue  fortli, 
and  the  other  in  the  lap  of  the  earth  w^hich  takes 
in ;  and  again,  if  they  had  observed  the  motion  of 
congruity,  or  situation  of  the  parts  in  respect  of 
the  whole,  evident  in  so  many  particulars  r  and 
lastly,  if  they  had  considered  the  motion,  familiar 
in  attraction  of  things,  to  approach  to  that  which 
is  higher  in  the  same  kind  i  when  by  these  obser^ 
vations,  so  easy  and  concurring  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, they  should  have  found  out  this  quaternion 
of  good,  in  enjoying  or  fruition,  eUccLing  or  opera- 
tion, consenting  or  proportion,  and  approach  or 
assumption;  they  would  have  saved  and  abridged 
much  of  their  long  and  wandering  discourses  of 
pleasure,  viriue,  duty,  and  religion*  So  likewise  ^ 
in  this  same  logic  and  rhetoric,  or  acts  of  argu- 
ment and  grace  of  speech,  if  the  great  masters  of 
them  would  but  have  gone  a  form  lower,  and 
looked  but  into  the  observations  of  grammar  con- 
cerning the  kinds  of  w^ords,  their  derivations,  de- 
flexions, and  syntax,  specially  enriching  the  same, 
with  the  helps  of  several  languages,  with  theii 
d  life  ring  properties  of  words,  phrases,  and  tropai 
they  might  have  found  out  more  and  better  footr 
steps  of  common  reason,  help  of  disputation,  and 
Advantages  of  cavil lation,  than  many  of  these 
which  thej  have  propounded.  So  agnin,  a  man 
should  be  thought  to  dally,  if  he  did  note  how  the 
figures  of  rhetoric  and  music  are  many  of  them 
the  same.  The  repetitions  and  iraductions  in 
speech,  and  the  reports  and  hauntings  of  sounds 
in  music,  are  the  very  smne  things*  Plutarch 
hath  almost  made  a  hook  of  the  Lacedtemonian 
kind  of  jesting,  which  joined  every  pleasure  with 
distaste,  **  Sir,"  said  a  man  of  art  to  Philip  king 
of  Macedon,  when  he  controlled  him  in  his  faculty, 
"  God  forbid  your  fortune  should  be  such  as  lo 
know  these  things  better  than  I."  In  taxing  his 
ignorance  in  his  art,  he  represented  to  htm  the 
perpetual  greatness  of  bis  fortune,  leaving  hini  no 
vacant  time  for  so  mean  a  skill*  Now  tn  music 
it  is  one  of  the  ordinariest  fiowers  to  fall  from  a 
discord,  or  hard  tune,  upon  a  sweet  accord*  The 
figure  that  Cicero  and  the  rest  commend,  as  one 
of  the  best  points  of  elegancy,  which  is  the  fine 
checking  of  expectation,  is  no  less  well  known  to 
the  musicians,  when  they  have  a  special  grace  in 
flying  the  close  or  cadence.  And  these  are  no 
allusions  but  direct  commnniiii's,  the  same  de- 
lights of  the  mind  being  lo  be  found  not  only  in 
music,  rhetorie,  but  in  moral  philosophy,  policy, 
and  other  knowledges,  and  that  obscure  in  the 
one,  which  is  more  apparent  in  the  other;  yea, 
and  that  discovered  in  the  one,  which  is  not  found 
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at  all  in  the  other;  and  so  one  science  greatly 
aiding  to  the  inrention  and  augmentation  of  an- 
other. And  therefore,  without  this  intercourse, 
tlie  axioms  of  sciences  will  fall  out  to  be  neither 
full  nor  true ;  but  will  be  such  opinions,  as  Aris- 
totle in  some  places  doth  wisely  censure,  when 
he  saith,  **  These  are  the  opinions  of  persons  that 
have  respect  but  to  a  few  things.*'  So  then  we 
see,  that  this  note  leadeth  us  to  an  administration 
of  knowledge  in  some  such  order  and  policy,  as 
the  King  of  Spain,  in  regard  of  his  great  domi- 
nions, useth  in  state :  who,  though  he  hath  parti- 
cular councils  for  several  countries  and  aflfairs, 
yet  had  one  council  of  state,  or  last  resort,  that 
roceiveth  the  advertisements  and  certificates  from 
all  the  rest.  Hitherto  of  the  diversion,  succession, 
and  conference  of  wits. 

Tkai  the  end  and  icope  tf  knowledge  haih  been 
generally  mieiaken^  and  thai  men  were  never  well 
advieed  what  it  wae  they  Bought, 

Being  the  IXth  chapter,  immediately  preceding 
the  Inventory,  and  inducing  the  same. 

It  appeareth  then  how  rarely  the  wits  and  la- 
bours of  men  have  been  converted  to  the  severe 
and  original  inquisition  of  knowledge;  and  in 
those  who  have  pretended,  what  hurt  hath  been 
done  by  the  affectation  of  professors,  and  the 
distraction  of  such  as  were  no  professors;  and 
how  there  was  never  in  effect  any  conjunction  or 
combination  of  wits  in  the  first  and  inducing 
search,  but  that  every  man  wrought  apart,  and 
would  either  have  his  own  way,  or  else  would  go 
no  further  than  his  guide,  having  in  the  one  case 
the  honour  of  a  first,  and  in  the  other  the  ease  of 
a  second;  and  lastly,  how  in  the  descent  and 
continuance  of  wits  and  labours,  the  succession 
hath  been  in  the  most  popular  and  weak  opinions, 
like  unto  the  weakest  natures,  which  many  times 
have  most  children ;  and  in  them  also  the  condi- 
tion of  succession  hath  been  rather  to  defend  and 
to  adorn,  than  to  add ;  and  if  to  add,  yet  that  ad- 
dition to  be  rather  a  refining  of  a  part,  than  an 
increase  of  the  whole.  But  the  impediments  of 
time  and  accidents,  though  they  have  wrought  a 
general  indisposition,  yet  are  they  not  so  peremp- 
tory and  binding,  as  the  internal  impediments  and 
clouds  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man,  whereof  it 
now  foUoweth  to  speak. 

The  Scripture,  speaking  of  the  worst  sort  of 
error,  saith,  «« Errare  fecit  eos  in  invio  et  non  in 
via."  For  a  man  may  wander  in  the  way,  by 
rounding  up  and  down ;  but  if  men  have  &iled 
in  their  very  direction  and  address,  that  error  will 
never  by  good  fortune  correct  itself.  Now  it 
hath  fared  with  men  in  their  contemplations,  as 
Seneca  saith  it  fareth  with  them  in  their  actions, 
**  De  partibus  vitas  quisque  deliberat,  de  summa 
nemo.**  A  course  very  ordinary  with  men  who 
leeeive  for  the  most  part  their  final  ends  from  the 


inclination  of  their  nature,  or  from  common  ex* 
ample  and  opinion,  never  questioning  or  examin- 
ing them,  nor  reducing  them  to  any  elm  certainty ; 
and  use  only  to  call  themselves  to  account  and 
deliberation  touching  the  means  and  second  endSt 
and  thereby  set  themselves  in  the  right  way  lo 
the  wrong  place.  So  likewise  upon  the  natural 
curiosity  and  desire  to  know,  they  have  put  theiii» 
selves  in  way  without  foresight  or  consideration 
of  their  journey's  end. 

For  I  find  that  even  those  that  have  sought 
knowledge  for  itself,  and  not  for  benefit,  or  osten* 
tatlon,  or  any  practicable  enablement  in  the  course 
of  their  life,  have  nevertheless  propounded  to 
themselves  a  wrong  mark,  namely,  satisfaction, 
which  men  call  truth,  and  not  operation.  For  as 
in  the  courts  and  services  of  princes  and  states, 
it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  give  satisfaction  than 
to  do  the  business;  so  in  the  inquiring  of  causes 
and  reasons  it  is  much  easier  to  find  out  such 
causes  as  will  satisfy  the  mind  of  man  and  quiet  ob> 
jecUons,  thto  each  causes  as  will  direct  him  and 
give  him  light  to  new  experiences  and  inventions. 
And  this  did  Celsus  note  wisely  and  truly,  how  that 
the  causes  which  are  in  use,  and  whereof  the  know- 
ledges now  received  do  consist,  were  in  time  mi- 
nora and  subsequents  to  the  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticulara,  out  of  which  they  were  induced  and  etA' 
lected;  and  that  it  was  not  the  light  of  those  causes 
which  discovered  particulara,  but  only  the  paiw 
ticulare  being  firet  found,  men  did  fall  on  glossing 
and  discouraing  of  the  causes ;  which  is  the  rea- 
son, why  the  learning  that  now  is  hath  the  curse 
of  barrenness,  and  is  courtesan-like,  for  pleasors 
and  not  f^r  fruiu  Nay,  to  compare  it  rightly,  the 
strange  fiction  of  the  poets  of  the  transformation 
of  Scylla,  seemeth  to  be  a  lively  emblem  of  this 
philosophy  and  knowledge:  a  fair  woman  up- 
ward in  the  parts  of  show,  but  when  you  come  to 
the  parts  of  use  and  generation,  barking  monsters : 
for  no  better  are  the  endless  distorted  questions, 
which  ever  have  been,  and  of  necessity  must  be, 
the  end  and  womb  of  such  knowledge • 

But  yet  nevertheless,  here  I  may  be  mistaken, 
by  reason  of  some  which  have  much  in  their  pen 
the  referring  sciences  to  action  and  the  use  of 
man,  which  mean  quite  another  matter  than  I  do. 
For  they  mean  a  contriving  of  directions,  and 
precepts  for  readiness  of  practice,  which  I  discom- 
mend not,  so  it  be  not  occasion  that  some  quantity 
of  the  science  be  lost;  for  else  it  will  be  such  a 
piece  of  husbandry,  as  to  put  away  a  manor  lying 
somewhat  scattered,  to  buy  in  a  close  that  lietU 
handsomely  about  a  dwelling.  But  my  inten- 
tion contrariwise  is  to  increase  and  multiply  the 
revenues  and  possessions  of  man,  and  not  to  trim 
up  only,  or  order  with  conveniency  the  grounds 
whereof  he  is  already  state<l.  Wherefore  the 
better  to  make  myself  understood,  that  I  mean 
nothing  lees  than  words,  and  direcUy  to  demon* 
strate  the  point  which  we  are  now  upon,  that  1% 
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what  is  the  true  en^^  Bcope,  oi  .  office  of  knowledge, 
which  1  htj^ve  set  down  to  con«bt  not  in  any 
plausible,  delectabie,  reverend,  or  admired  dis- 
course,  or  any  satie factory  arguments^  but  iti 
effecting'  and  working^,  and  in  discovery  of  par- 
ticulaia  not  rer&aled  before^  for  the  better  en- 
domoefit  atid  help  of  ta3D*a  life ;  1  have  thought 
good  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  kalendat  or  inventory 
of  the  wealth,  furniture,  or  means  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  hia  present  estate,  as  far  as  tt  is  known ; 
which  I  do  not  to  show  any  universality  of  sense 
or  knowledge,  and  much  less  to  make  a  satifo  of 
Teprehention  in  respect  of  wants  and  errors,  but 
partly  because  cogitations  new  had  need  of  some 
giossness  and  inculcation  to  make  them  per- 
eoived,  and  chiefly  to  the  end,  that  for  the  time 
to  come,  upon  the  account  and  state  now  made 
and  cast  up,  it  may  appear  what  iticrefise  this 
new  manner  of  uee  and  administration  of  the 
slock,  if  it  be  once  planted,  shall  bring  with  it 
hereafler ;  and  for  the  time  present,  in  case  1 
should  be  prevented  by  death  to  propound  and 
reveal  this  new  light  aa  I  purpose,  yet  I  may  at 
the  least  give  some  awaking  note,  both  of  the 
wants  in  man^s  present  condition,  and  the  nature 
of  the  supplies  to  be  wished;  though  for  mine 
own  part  neither  do  1  much  build  upon  my  pre- 
sent anticipations,  neither  do  I  think  ourselves 
yet  learned  or  wise  enough  to  wish  reasonably : 
for  as  it  asks  some  knowledge  to  demand  a  ques- 
tion not  impertinent ;  so  it  asketh  somt^  sense  to 
make  a  wish  not  absurd. 

The  Inventory^  or  ^n  enumeration  and  view  of  jn- 
vcfiiitin*  already  diseovtred  in  ««,  together  with 
a  noit  of  tkt  wantt,  nnd  tht.  naiutt  tf  Iht  9uppHts* 

Bein^  the  Xth  chapter;  and  this  a  small  ffag- 
ment  thereof,  being  the  preface  to  the 'In- 
ventory • 

TfiK  plainest  method,  and  moat  directly  perti* 
nent  to  this  intention,  will  be  to  make  dtatribuUon 
of  sciences,  arts,  inventions,  works,  and  their 
|»orttonB^  according  to  the  use  and  tribute  which 
they  yield  and  render  to  the  conditions  of  man^s 
fifi;,  and  under  those  several  uses,  bein^  as  seve- 
ral oRtces  of  provisions,  to  charge  and  tax  what 
may  be  reasonably  exacted  or  demanded,  not 
guiding  ourselves  neither  by  the  poverty  of  expe^ 
riencesand  probations,  nor  according  to  the  vanity 
of  eredulouB  imagination s ;  and  ihen  apon  those 
charges  and  taxations  to  distinguish  and  present, 
as  It  were,  in  aevcrai  columns,  what  is  extant  and 
already  found,  and  what  is  defective  and  further 
lo  be  provided.  Of  which  provisions,  hecaua©  in 
mpny  of  them,  aAer  the  manner  of  slothful  snd 
faulty  officers  and  accomptants,  it  will  be  retomed, 
liy  way  of  excnae,  that  no  such  are  to  be  hadi  it 
will  he  fit  to  give  some  light  of  the  nature  of  the 
vippltea,  whereby  it  will  evidently  apptar,  that 

«y  are  lo  be  compassed  and  procured.    And  yet 
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nevertlieless  on  the  other  aide  again,  tt  wU  he  ai 
fit  to  check  and  control  the  vain  and  void  assigna- 
tions, and  gifts,  whereby  certain  ignorant,  extras 
vagant,  and  abusing  witt  have  pretended  to  indue 
the  state  of  man  with  wonders,  differing  as  much 
from  truth  in  nature,  a«  Cwsar's  Commentaries 
differeth  from  the  acta  of  King  Arthur,  or  Huon  of 
Bourdeaux  in  story.  For  it  is  inie  th^t  CwBur  did 
greater  things  than  those  idle  wits  bad  the  atids" 
city  to  feigri  their  supposed  worthies  to  have  done; 
but  he  did  them  not  in  that  monstrous  and  fabulout 


7%c  chaptfr  immtditiiely  futhwing  ike  /nsmi^f^. 

Being  the  Xlth  in  order,  a  part  thereof* 

Ft  appeareth  then,  what  la  now  in  propositton, 
not  by  general  circumlocution,  but  by  particular 
note,  no  former  philosophy  varied  in  terms  or  me- 
thod ;  no  new  placet  or  speeolation  upon  particulars 
already  known  ;  no  referring  to  action  by  any  ma- 
nual of  practice,  but  the  revealing  and  discovering 
of  ne  w  in  V  entions  andoperatious.  Thistobedone 
without  the  errors  and  conjectures  of  art,  or  the 
length  erdilhculties  of  experience  ;  the  nature  and 
kinds  of  which  inventions  have  been  detcribed  wm 
tbey  could  be  discovered  ;  for  your  eye  cannc^t  pa«s 
one  kenning  without  further  sailing ;  only  we  have 
stood  upon  the  best  advantages  of  the  notions  to- 
ceived,  as  upon  a  mount,  to  show  the  knowledges 
adjacent  and  confining.  If  therefore  the  tme  end 
of  knowledge  not  propounded,  hath  bred  large 
error,  the  best  and  perfectest  condition  of  the  same 
end,  not  perceiviid,  will  cause  somo  declinalion, 
For  when  the  butt  is  set  up,  men  need  not  rove,biil 
except  the  white  be  placed,  me n  cannot  level*  ITiis 
perfection  we  mean,  not  in  the  worth  of  the  effects, 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  direction ;  for  onr  purpose 
is  not  to  stir  up  men^s  hopes,  but  to  guide  ihtir 
travels.  Tim  fulness  of  dirrction  to  work,  and  pro- 
duce any  effect,  eonsisteth  in  two  conditions,  cer- 
tainty a  nd  1  iberty  ♦  C  er tai  nty  is,  IS  he  n  the  d  i  rec  li  on 
is  not  only  true  for  the  most  part,  hut  infallible. 
Liberty  is,  when  the  direction  is  not  restrained  to 
some  definite  means,  but  compri^hendeth  all  the 
means  and  ways  possible :  for  the  poet  saith  well, 
"  Sapientibus  undique  late?  sunt  vis ;"  and  where 
there  is  the  greatest  plurality  of  change,  there  islha 
greatest  singularity  of  choice.  Besides,  aa  a  con- 
jectural direction  maketh  a  casual  e0ect,aoap&Tti« 
onlar  and  restrained  direction  is  no  less  casual  than 
uncert3in.  For  tho«e  particular  means  whereanto 
it  is  tied  may  be  out  of  your  power,  or  may  ha  ac* 
com  panted  with  an  overvalue  of  prejudice;  and  se 
if  for  want  of  certainfy  in  direction  yon  are  fru^** 
traied  in  success,  for  want  of  variety  in  direction 
you  are  stopped  in  the  attenipt  If  therefore  youT 
direction  be  certain,  it  must  refer  you,  and  point 
yon  to  somewhat,  which,  if  it  be  present,  the  effect 
yon  seek  will  of  ncceasity  follow,  else  may  jmi 
perform  and  not  obtain*    If  it  be  free,  then  innal 
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it  refer  you  to  somewhat,  which,  if  it  be  absent, 
tbe  e£Eect  yoa  seek  will  of  necessity  withdraw, 
else  may  you  have  power  and  not  attempt.  This 
notion  Aristotle  had  in  light,  though  not  in  use. 
For  the  two  commended  rules  by  him  set  down, 
whereby  the  axioms  of  sciences  are  precepted  to 
be  made  convertible,  and  which  the  latter  men 
have  not  without  elegancy  sumamed,  the  one  the 
rule  of  truth,  because  it  preyenteth  deceit,  the  other 
the  rule  of  prudence,  because  it  freeth  election, 
are  the  same  thing  in  speculation  and  affirmation, 
which  we  now  observe.  An  example  will  make 
my  meaning  attained,  and  yet  percase  make  it 
thought  that  they  attained  it  not. 

Let  the  effect  to  be  produced  be  whiteness ;  let 
the  first  direction  be,  that  if  air  and  water  be  inter- 
mingled, or  broken  in  small  portions  together, 
whiteness  will  ensue,  as  in  snow,  in  the  breaking 
of  the  ways  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and  the  like. 
This  direction  is  certain,  but  very  particular,  and 
restrained,  being  tied  but  to  air  and  water.  Let 
the  second  direction  be,  that  if  air  be  mingled  as 
before  with  axvy  transparent  body,  such  neverthe- 
less as  is  uncoloured  and  more  grossly  transparent 
than  air  itself,  that  then,  &c.  as  glass  or  crystal, 
h^ing  beaten  to  fine  powder,  by  the  interposition 
ot  the  air  becometh  white ;  the  white  of  an  egg, 
being  clear  of  itself,  receiving  air  by  agitation, 
becometh  white,  receiving  air  by  concoction  be- 
cometh white ;  here  you  are  freed  from  water,  and 
advanced  to  a  clear  body,  and  still  tied  to  air. 
Let  the  third  direction  exclude  or  remove  the  re- 
straint of  an  uncoloured  body,  as  in  amber,  sap- 
phires, &c.  which  beaten  to  fine  powder,  become 
white  in  wine  and  beer;  which  brought  to  froth, 
become  white.  Let  the  fourth  direction  exclude 
the  restraint  of  a  body  more  grossly  transparent 
than  air,  as  in  fiame,  being  a  body  compounded 
between  air  and  a  finer  substance  than  air ;  which 
flame  if  it  were  not  for  the  smoke,  which  is  the 
third  substance  that  incorporateth  itself  and  dieth, 
the  flame  would  be  more  perfect  white.  In  all 
these  four  directions  air  still  beareth  a  part.  Let 
the  fifth  direction  then  be,  that  if  any  bodies,  both 
transparent,  but  in  an  unequal  degree,  be  mingled 
as  before,  whiteness  will  follow ;  as  oil  and  water 
beaten  to  an  ointment,  though  by  settling,  the  air 
which  gathereth  in  the  agitation  be  evaporate,  yet 
*emainetb  white;  and  the  powder  of  glass,  or 
crystal,  put  into  water,  whereby  the  air  giveth 
place,  yet  reraaineth  white,  though  not  so  perfect. 
Now  are  you  freed  from  air,  but  still  you  are  tied 
to  transparent  bodies.  To  ascend  further  by  scale 
J  do  forbear,  partly  because  it  would  draw  on  the 
example  to  an  over-great  length,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause it  would  open  that  which  in  this  work  I 
determine  to  reserve;  for  to  pass  through  the 
whole  history  and  observation  of  colours  and  ob- 
jects visible,  were  too  long  a  digression ;  and  our 
purpose  is  now  to  give  an  example  of  a  firee  direc- 
tion, tfa«reby  to  distinguish  and  describe  it;  and 
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not  to  set  down  a  form  of  interpretation  how  to  re- 
cover and  attain  it.  But  as  we  intend  not  now  to 
reveal,  so  we  are  circumspect  not  to  mislead ;  and 
therefore,  this  warning  being  given,  returning  to 
our  purpose  in  hand,  we  admit  the  sixth  direction 
to  be,  that  all  bodies,  or  parts  of  bodies,  which 
are  unequal  equally,  that  is,  in  a  simple  propor- 
tion, do  represent  whiteness;  we  will  explain 
this,  though  we  induce  it  not.  It  is  then  to  be 
understood,  that  absolute  equality  produceth  trans- 
parence, inequality  in  simple  oider  or  proportion 
produceth  whiteness,  inequality  in  compound  or 
respective  order  or  proportion  produceth  other 
colours,  and  absolute  or  orderless  inequality  pro- 
duceth blackness ;  which  diversity  if  so  gross  a 
demonstration  be  needful,  may  be  signified  by  four 
tables;  a  blank,  a  chequer,  a  fret,  and  a  medley; 
whereof  the  fret  is  evident  to  admit  great  variety. 
Out  of  this  assertion  are  satisfied  a  multitude  of 
effects  and  observations,  as  that  whiteness  and 
blackness  are  most  incompatible  with  transpe 
rence ;  that  whiteness  keepeth  light,  and  black- 
ness  stoppeth  light,  but  neither  passeth  it; 
that  whiteness  or  blackness  are  never  produced 
in  rainbows,  diamonds,  crystals,  and  the  like; 
that  white  giveth  no  dye,  and  black  hardly 
taketh  dye ;  that  whiteness  seemeth  to  have  an 
affinity  with  dryness,  and  blackness  with  mois^ 
ure ;  that  adustion  causeth  blackness,  and  calei* 
nation  whiteness ;  that  flowers  are  generally  of 
fresh  colours,  and  rarely  black,  &c.,  all  which  I 
do  now  mention  confusedly  by  way  of  derivatioB« 
and  not  by  way  of  induction.  This  sixth  direo- 
tion,  which  I  have  thus  explained,  is  of  good  and 
competent  liberty,  for  whiteness  fixed  and  inhe- 
rent ;  but  not  for  whiteness  fantastical,  or  appear- 
ing, as  shall  be  afterwards  touched.  But  first  do 
you  need  a  reduction  back  to  certainty  or  verity ; 
for  it  is  not  all  position  or  contexture  of  unequal 
bodies  that  will  produce  colours ;  for  aquafortis, 
oil  of  vitriol,  &c.  more  manifestly,  and  many 
other  substances  more  obscurely,  do  consist  of 
very  unequal  parts,  which  yet  are  transparent  and 
clear.  Therefore  the  reduction  most  be,  that  the 
bodies  or  parts  of  bodies  so  intermingled  as  before, 
be  of  a  certain  grossness  or  magnitude ;  for  the 
unequalities  which  move  the  sight  must  Lave  a 
further  dimension  and  quantity  than  those  which 
operate  many  other  effects.  Some  few  grains  of 
saffron  will  give  a  tincture  to  a  ton  of  water,  but 
so  many  grains  of  civet  will  give  a  perfume  to  a 
whole  chamber  of  air.  And  therefore  when  De- 
mocritus,  from  whom  Epicurus  did  borrow  it, 
held  that  the  position  of  the  solid  portions  wa> 
the  cause  of  colours;  yet  in  the  very  truth  of  thib 
assertion  he  should  have  added,  that  the  portions 
are  required  to  be  of  some  magnitude.  And  thie 
is  one  cause  why  colours  have  little  inwardness 
and  necessitude  with  the  nature  and  proprietiee  of 
things,  those  Aings  resembling  in  cdour,  whieli 
otherwise  differ  most,  as  salt  and  sugar;  and  can- 
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trariwis*  differing  in  colour^  which  otberwieu  re-  f 
seinble  most,  aa  the  white  and  blue  violetd,  and 
the  several  veins  of  one  ag^te  or  marble,  by  rea- 
son that  other  virtues  consist  in  tnone  subtile 
proportions  than  colours  doi  and  yet  are  there 
virtues  and  natures  which  require  a  grosser  msg. 
tiitude  than  colours,  as  wall  as  scents  and  divers 
otlier  require  a  more  subtile ;  for  as  the  portion 
of  a  body  will  give  forth  scent,  which  is  too 
small  to  be  seen ;  so  the  portion  of  a  body  will 
show  colours,  which  is  too  small  to  be  en- 
dued with  weight:  and  therefore  one  of  the 
prophets  with  great  elegancy  describing  how  oil 
creatures  cnrry  no  proportion  towards  God  the 
creator,  saith,  »» That  all  the  nations  in  respect  of 
bim  are  like  the  dusi  upon  the  balance  ;^^  which 
i^  a  things  appeareth^  but  weigh eth  not.  But  lo 
return,  ihere  resteth  a  further  freeing^  of  this  sixth 
direction :  for  the  clearness  of  a  river  or  stream 
fihoweth  white  at  a  distance,  and  cry ita! line 
gliiwefl  deliver  the  face  or  any  other  object  falsified 
in  whiteness,  and  long  beholding  the  snow  to  a 
weak  eye  giveih  an  impression  of  azure,  rather 
than  of  whiteness.  So  as  for  whiteness  in  appa- 
rition only,  and  represents ti on,  by  the  qualifying 
of  the  light,  altering  the  intertnediunitoraflecting 
the  eye  itself,  it  reacheth  not.  But  you  must 
free  your  direction  to  the  producing  of  such  an 
incidence,  impression,  or  operation,  as  may  cause 
&  precise  and  determinate  passion  of  the  eye,  a 
matter  which  is  much  more  easy  to  induce  than 
that  which  we  have  passed  through ;  but  yet  be- 
cause it  bath  a  full  coherence  both  with  tltat  act 
of  ratliation,  which  hath  hitherto  been  conceived 
and  t^mned  so  unproperly  and  untruly,  hy  some, 
an  efHuxJon  o(  spiritual  species,  and  by  others,  an 
investing  of  tlie  intermedium,  with  a  motitin 
w  bich  successively  is  conveyed  to  the  eye,  and 
witli  tlie  act  of  sense,  wherein  I  should  like- 
w^ise  open  tliat  which  I  think  good  to  withdraw, 
I  will  oinil. 

Neither  do  I  contend,  but  that  this  notion, 
which  I  call  tlie  freeing  of  a  direction  in  the  re- 
ceived philosophies,  as  far  as  a  swimming  antici- 
pation could  take  hold,  might  be  perceived  ami 
discerned  ;  heing  not  much  other  matter  than  that 
which  tbey  did  not  only  aim  at  in  the  two  rules 
of  axioms  before  remembered,  but  more  nearly 
«l«o  than  that  which  they  term  the  form  or  formal 
Cftuse,  or  that  which  they  call  the  tme  difference ; 
both  which,  nevertheless,  it  seemeth  they  pro- 
pound  mtber  as  impossibilities  and  wishes,  than 
as  ihtngs  within  the  compass  of  human  compre- 
hension :  for  Plato  casteth  bis  burden,  and  saith, 
*♦  that  he  will  revere  him  as  a  God,  that  can  truly 
divide  end  deiine:^'  which  eatinot  be  but  by  true 
forms  and  difTerencest  wherein  J  join  hands  with 
him*  confessing  aa  much,  as  yel  assuming  to  my- 
Msir  little  i  for  if  any  man  can,  by  the  strength  of 
'-**  ^ntieipations,  find  out  forms,  I  will  magnify 
h  ♦hij  joremost.     But  as  any  q£  them 
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would  say,  that  if  divers  tilings,  which  many 
men  know  by  instruction  and  ohservation,  anotlier 
knew  by  revelation,  and  without  those  means, 
they  would  take  him  for  somewhat  supernatural 
and  divine ;  so  1  do  acknowledge  that  if  any  man 
can  by  anticipations  reach  to  tJiat  which  a  weak 
and  inferior  wit  may  attain  to  hy  interpretation , 
he  cannot  receive  too  high  a  title.  Nay,  I  for 
my  part  do  indeed  admire  to  see  bow  far  some  of 
them  have  proceeded  by  their  aniicipaLions ;  but 
how  1  it  is  as  1  wonder  at  soma  blind  men,  to  see 
what  shift  they  make  without  their  eye*sighii 
thinking  with  myself  that  if  I  were  blind,  1  could 
hardly  do  it.  Again,  Aristotle^s  school  confes- 
seth,  that  there  is  no  true  knowledge  but  by 
causes,  no  true  cause  hut  the  form^  no  true  form 
known  except  one,  which  they  are  pleased  ta 
allow;  and  therefore  thus  far  their  evidence 
standeth  with  us,  that  both  hitherto  there  hath 
been  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  knowledge,  EUkd 
that  we  propound  now  that  which  ia  agreed  to  be 
wortliiest  to  be  sought,  and  hardest  to  he  found* 
There  wantelh  now  a  part  very  necessary,  not  hj 
way  of  supply,  but  by  way  of  caution  :  for  as  it 
is  seen  for  the  most  part,  that  the  outward  tokens 
and  badge  of  excellency  and  perfection  are  mor^ 
incident  to  things  merely  counterfeit,  than  to  that 
which  IS  true,  but  for  a  meaner  and  baser  sort:  as 
a  dub  line  is  more  like  a  perfect  ruby  than  a  spinel, 
and  a  counterfeit  angel  is  made  more  like  a  true 
angel,  than  if  it  were  an  angel  coined  of  China 
gold;  in  like  manner,  the  direction  carrieth  a  re- 
semblance of  a  true  direction  in  verity  and  liberty, 
which  indeed  is  no  direction  at  all.  For  though 
your  direction  seem  to  be  certain  and  free,  by 
pointing  you  to  nature  tltat  is  un separable  from 
the  nature  you  inquire  upon;  yet  if  it  do  not  carry 
you  on  a  degree  or  remove  nearer  to  action,  opera* 
tion,  or  light,  to  make  or  produce,  it  is  but  supers 
Hcial  and  couiiterfeit.  Wherefore  to  secure  and 
w^arrant  what  is  a  trtie  direction,  though  that 
general  note  I  have  given  be  perspicuous  in 
itself,  for  a  man  shall  soon  cast  with  himself, 
whether  he  he  ever  tJie  near  to  eiTect  and  operate 
or  no,  or  whether  he  have  won  but  an  abstract  o; 
varied  notion,  yet  for  beit«r  instrtieiion  I  will  de- 
liver three  particular  notes  of  caution*  The  first 
is,  that  the  nature  discovered  be  m^re  original 
than  the  nature  supposed, and  not  more  secondary 
or  of  the  like  degree ;  as  to  make  a  stone  hrjghtf 
or  to  make  It  smooth,  it  is  a  good  direction  to  say 
make  it  even ;  but  to  make  a  stone  even,  it  is  no 
good  direction  to  say,  make  it  bright,  or  make  it 
smooth  I  for  the  rule  is,  that  tlie  disposition  of 
any  thing  referring  to  the  state  of  il  in  itself,  oi 
the  parts,  is  more  original  than  that  whjch  is  rcla^ 
live  or  transitive  towards  anotlier  thing.  So 
evenness  is  the  disposition  of  the  stone  in  itself^ 
but  smooth  is  to  the  hand,  and  bright  to  the  eyey 
and  yet  nevertheless  they  all  cluster  and  concur ; 
and  yet  the  direction  ts  more  unperfect,  if  tt  do 
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appoint  yoa  to  such  a  relatiTe,  aa  is  io  the  aame 
Idndy  and  not  in  a  diyerse.  For  in  the  direction, 
to  produce  brig^htneaa  by  amoothnesa,  although 
properly  it  win  no  degree,  and  will  nerer  teach 
you  any  new  particulara  before  unknown,  yet 
by  way  of  auggeation,  or  bringing  to  mind,  it  may 
draw  your  consideration  to  aome  particulara  known 
but  not  remembered ;  aa  you  shall  sooner  remem- 
ber some  practical  meana  of  making  amoothness, 
than  if  you  had  fixed  your  conaideration  only 
upon  brightneas ;  but  if  the  direction  had  been  to 
make  brightneas,  by  making  reflection,  aa  thus, 
make  it  auch  aa  you  may  aee  your  face  in  it;  this 
is  merely  aecondary,  and  helpeth  neither  by  way 
of  informing,  nor  by  way  of  auggeating.  So  if 
in  the  inquiry  of  whiteness  you  were  directed  to 
make  such  a  colour  as  should  be  seen  furthest  in 
a  dark  light ;  here  you  are  advanced  nothing  at 
all.  For  theae  kinda  of  natures  are  but  proprietiea, 
eflecta,  circumstances,  concurrences,  or  what  else 
you  shall  like  to  call  them,  and  not  radical  and 
formative  natures  towarda  the  nature  supposed. 
The  second  caution  is,  that  the  nature  inquired  be 
collected  by  division  before  composition,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  by  composition  subaltern, 
before  you  ascend  to  composition  absolute,  &c. 

Of  the  internal  and  prtftmnd  erron  and  eupeniiiions 
in  the  nature  (if  the  mind^  and  tf  the  four  sort*  of 
idoli  or  fictions  which  offer  themuhes  to  the  vn- 
derstanding  in  the  inquisition  rf  knowledge. 

Being  the  XVIth  chapter,  and  this  a  small  frag- 
ment thereof,  being  a  preface  to  the  inward 
clenches  of  the  mind. 

The  opinion  of  Epicurus,  that  the  gods  were 
of  human  shape,  waa  rather  justly  derided  than 
aerionsly  confuted  by  the  other  sects,  demanding 
whether  every  kind  of  sensible  creature  did  not 
think  their  own  figure  fairest,  as  the  horse,  the 
bull,  and  the  like,  which  found  no  beauty  but  in 
their  own  forms,  aa  in  appetite  of  lust  appeared. 
And  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropomorphites  was 
ever  censured  for  a  gross  conceit,  bred  in  the  ob- 
scure cells  of  solitary  monks  that  never  looked 
abroad.  Again,  the  fable  ao  well  known  of  **  Quia 
pinxit  leonem,'*  doth  set  forth  well,  that  there  is 
an  error  of  pride  and  partiality,  as  well  as  of 
custom  and  familiarity.  The  reflection  also  from 
glasses  so  usually  resembled  to  the  imagery  of 
the  mind,  every  man  knoweth  to  receive  error  and 
▼ariety  both  in  colour,  magnitude,  and  ahape, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  glasa.  But  yet  no 
uae  hath  been  made  of  theae  and  many  the  like 
observations  to  move  men  to  search  out,  and  upon 
aearch  to  give  true  cautiona  of  the  native  and  inhe- 
rent errors  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  have  colour- 
ed and  corrupted  all  hia  notions  and  impreasions. 

I  do  find  therefore  in  this  enchanted  glaaa  four 
idols,  or  false  appearances  of  several  and  distinct 
aorta,  avery  sort  oompiehending  many  subdivi- 


sions :  the  first  sort,  I  call  idols  of  the  nation  or 
tribe;  the  aecond,  idola  of  the  palace;  the  tliird, 
idola  of  the  ca\e;  and  the  fourth,  idola  of  the 
theatre,  &c. 

HerefoUoweth  an  abridgement  of  dirers  chapters  of 
the  first  hook  of  the  IifTKBpRiTATioN  OF  Natubk* 

CHAPTER    XII. 

That  in  deciding  and  determining  «>f  the  truth 
of  knowledgre,  men  have  put  themsclvea  upon 
trials  not  competent.  That  antiquity  and  author- 
ity, common  and  confessed  notions,  the  natural 
and  yielding  consent  of  the  mind,  the  harmony  and 
coherence  of  a  knowledge  in  itself,  the  establiah* 
ing  of  principles  with  the  touch  and  reduction  of 
other  propoaitiona  unto  them,  inductions  without 
instanced  contradictory  and  the  report  of  the 
senses,  are  none  of  them  abaolute  and  infallible 
evidence  of  truth ;  and  bring  no  aecurity  sufficient 
for  effects  and  operations.  That  the  discovery  of 
new  works  or  active  directions  not  known  before, 
is  the  only  trial  to  be  accepted  of ;  and  yet  not 
that  neither,  in  caae  where  one  particular  giveth 
light  to  another;  but  where  particulars  induce 
an  axiom  or  obaervation,  which  axiom  found 
out  discovereth  and  designeth  new  particulars. 
That  the  nature  of  this  trial  is  not  only  upon  the 
point,  whether  the  knowledge  be  profitable  or  no, 
but  even  upon  the  pointa  whether  the  knowledge 
be  true  or  no.  Not  because  you  may  always  con- 
clude, that  the  axiom  which  discovereth  new  in- 
stancea  is  true ;  but  contrariwise  you  may  safely 
conclude,  that  if  it  discover  not  any  new  inatance, 
it  is  in  vain  and  untrue.  That  by  new  inatancea 
are  not  always  to  be  understood  new  recipes,  but 
new  assignations ;  and  of  the  diversity  between 
these  two.  That  the  aubtilty  of  words,  argu- 
ments, notions,  yea  of  the  senses  themselves,  is 
but  rude  and  groaa  in  comparison  of  the  subtilty 
of  things.  And  of  the  slothful  and  flattering 
opinions  of  those  which  pretend  to  honour  the 
mind  of  man  in  withdrawing  and  abstracting  it 
from  particulars ;  and  of  the  inducements  and  mo- 
tives whereupon  such  opinions  have  been  con 
ceived  and  received. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Or  the  error  in  propounding  chiefly  the  aeareh 
of  cauaes  and  productions  of  things  concrete,  which 
are  infinite  and  tranaitory;  and  not  of  abstraci 
naturea,  which  are  few  and  permanent.  That 
theae  naturea  are  aa  the  alphabet  or  aimpte  letters* 
whereof  the  variety  of  thinga  conaisteth ;  or  as 
the  colours  mingled  in  the  painter'a  ahell,  where- 
with he  ia  able  to  make  infinite  variety  of  faces  or 
ahapea.  An  enumeration  of  th^m  according  te 
popular  note.  That,  at  the  firat,  one  would  conceive 
that  in  the  achoola  by  natural  philosophy  were 
meant  the  knowledge  of  the  eflicients  of  things 
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r^iicrete ;  and  by  metaphysics  the  knowledge  of 
ibo  fortna  of  natures  simple  i  which  is  a  good  and 
fit  dimion  of  know  ledge  :  but  upon  examina^tion 
there  is  no  such  matter  by  them  intended.  That 
the  little  inquiry  into  the  production  of  simple 
natures,  showeth  well  that  works  were  not  sooght; 
because  by  the  former  knowledge  some  small  and 
superiicial  deOcxions  from  the  ordinary  genera- 
tions and  producuona  may  be  found  out,  but  the 
discovery  of  ull  profound  and  radical  alterution 
muBt  arise  out  of  the  latter  knowledge* 

CHAPTER  XIV, 

Or  the  error  in  propounding  the  search  of  the  ma^- 
terials,  or  dead  beginnings  or  principles  of  things, 
and  not  the  nature  of  motions,  inclinations,  and 
applications*  That  the  whole  scope  of  the  former 
search  is  impertinent  and  vain;  both  because  there 
are  no  such  beginnings,  and  if  there  were,  they 
could  not  be  known.  Thai  the  latter  manner  of 
search,  which  is  all,  they  pass  over  compendious- 
ly and  siig'htly  as  a  bye  matter*  That  the  several 
concpits  in  thjit  kind  ;  as  that  the  lively  und  moving 
beginnings  of  tilings  should  be  §hif\  or  appetite 
of  matter  to  priwitioni  the  spirit  of  ibe  world, 
working  in  matter  according  to  platform ;  tlie 
proceeding  or  fructifying  of  distinct  kinds  ac- 
cording to  their  proprieties  j  the  intercourse  of  the 
elements  by  mediation  of  their  common  qualities ; 
the  appetite  of  like  portions  to  unite  them  selves  ; 
amity  and  discord »  or  sympathy  a.nd  antipathy; 
motion  to  the  centre ,  with  motion  of  stripe  or 
press ;  the  casual  agitation,  aggregation,  and  es- 
says of  the  solid  portions  in  the  void  space ;  mo- 
tion of  shuttings  and  openings;  are  all  mere 
nugations.  And  that  the  calculating  and  ordina- 
tion of  the  true  degrees,  moments,  limits  and  laws 
of  motions  and  alterations,  by  means  whereof  all 
wufkft  and  effects  are  produced,  is  a  matter  of  a 
far  other  nature  than  to  consist  in  such  easy  and 
wild  generalities* 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Or  the  great  error  of  ittquinng  knowledge  in  an^ 
ticipations*  That  I  call  anticipations,  the  vohmtary 
eoUeetions  that  the  mind  maketh  of  know  led  g-e, 
which  is  every  man^s  reason >  That  though  this 
bo  a  solemn  thing,  and  serves  the  turn  to  negotiate 
between  man  and  man,  because  of  the  conformity 
and  participation  of  men's  minds  in  the  like  errors, 
yet  towards  inquiry  of  the  truth  of  things  and  works 
It  is  of  no  value.  That  civil  respects  are  a  let  that 
mis  pretended  reason  should  not  he  so  contemptibly 
upoken  of  as  were  fit  and  medieinabte,  in  regard 
Chathatti  been  too  much  exalted  and  glorified,  to  the 
infinite  detriment  of  man's  estate*  Of  the  nature 
of  words^  and  Iheir  facility  and  aptness  to  cover  and 
jp^oe  the  defecia  of  anticipations*  That  it  is  no 
BATvel  if  Uiese  anticipations  have  brought  forth 


such  diversity  and  repugnance  in  opinions,  thcori'^ 
or  philosophies,  as  so  many  fable,  of  several  argu- 
ments, 'Hi at  had  not  the  nature  of  civil  customs 
and  government  been  in  most  times  somewhat 
adverse  to  such  innovations,  though  contemplative^ 
there  might  have  been  and  would  have  been  many 
more,  I'hat  the  second  school  of  the  Academics 
and  the  sect  of  Pyrrho^  or  the  considerers,  that  de- 
nied comprehension  as  the  disabling  man's  know^ 
ledge,  entertained  in  anticipations,  is  well  to  be 
allowed:  but  that  they  ougbt^  when  they  bad 
overthrown  and  purged  the  door  of  tlie  ruins,  la 
have  sought  to  build  better  in  place*  And  more 
especially  tbattliey  did  unjustly  and  prejudiciallyp 
to  charge  the  deceit  upon  the  report  of  the  sens«s, 
which  admitteth  VBty  sparing  remedy ;  being  in- 
deed to  have  been  charged  upon  the  anticipatiotif 
of  the  mind,  which  admitteth  a  perfect  remedy* 
That  the  information  of  the  senses  is  suMcient,  not 
because  they  err  not,  but  because  the  use  of  the 
sense  in  discovering  of  knowledge  is  for  tlte  most 
part  not  immediate.  So  that  it  is  the  work,  effect, 
or  instance,  that  trieth  the  axiom,  and  the  sense 
doth  but  try  the  work  done  or  not  done,  being  or 
not  being-  Tliat  the  mind  of  man  in  collecting 
knowledge  needeth  great  variety  of  helps,  as  well 
as  the  hand  of  man  in  manual  and  mechanical 
practices  needeth  great  variety  of  instruments. 
And  that  it  wero  a  poor  work,  that  if  instruments 
were  removed  men  would  overcome  with  their 
naked  hands*  And  of  the  distinct  points  of  waul 
and  insufficiency  in  the  mind  of  man* 

CHAPTER  XVL 

That  the  mind  of  a  man,  as  it  is  not  a  vessel  of 
that  content  or  receipt  to  comprehend  knowledge 
without  helps  and  supplies  ;  so  again  it  is  not  sio- 
cere,  but  of  an  ill  and  corrupt  tincture*  Of  tha 
inherent  and  profound  errors  and  superstitions  in 
(the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  four  sorts  of 
I  idols  or  t^ilse  appearances  that  offer  themselves  to 
the  understanding  in  the  inquisition  of  knowledge  j 
that  is  to  say,  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  the  idols  of 
tlie  palace,  the  idols  of  the  cave,  and  the  idols  of 
the  theatre  :  that  these  four,  added  to  the  incapa- 
city of  the  mind,  and  the  vanity  and  malignity  of 
the  aBectionSf  leave  nothing  but  im potency  and 
confusion*  A  recital  of  the  particuiar  kinds  of 
these  four  idols,  w^ith  some  chosen  examples 
of  the  opinions  they  have  begot,  such  of  them  as 
hmre  supplanted  the  state  of  knowledge  mosL       v^ 

CHAPTER  XVIl. 

Or  the  errors  of  such  aa  have  descended  aa4 
applied  themselves  to  experience,  and  attempt£<i 
to  i nduce  k n o w led  ge  upon  part ic u  1  ar?*.  Th at  they 
have  not  had  the  resolution  tind  strength  of  mind 
to  free  themselves  wholly  from  anticipations^  bat 
have  made  a  confusion  and  intermixture  of  antiet* 
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Mtions  and  obsenratioDS,  and  so  Tanished.  That 
if  any  have  had  the  strength  of  mind  generally  to 
porge  away  and  discharge  all  anticipations ;  they 
have  not  had  that  greater  and  doable  strength  and 
patience  of  mind,  as  well  to  repel  new  anticipa- 
tions aAer  the  view  and  search  of  particulars,  as 
to  reject  old  which  were  in  their  mind  before;  bat 
hare  from  particalars  and  history  flown  up  to 
principles  without  the  mean  degrees,  and  so 
framed  all  the  middle  generalities  or  axioms,  not 
by  way  of  scale  or  ascension  from  particulars,  but 
by  way  of  derivation  from  principles,  whence  hath 
ittoed  the  infinite  chaos  of  shadows  and  moths, 
wherewith  both  books  and  minds  have  been 
hitherto,  and  may  be  yet  hereafter  much  more 
pestered.  That  in  the  course  of  those  derivations 
to  make  them  yet  the  more  unprofitable,  they  have 
used,  when  any  light  of  new  instance  opposite  to 
any  assertion  appeared,  rather  to  reconcile  the  in- 
stance than  to  amend  the  rule.  That  if  any  have 
had,  or  shall  have  the  power  and  resolution  to 
fortify  and  inclose  his  mind  against  all  anticipa- 
tions, yet  if  he  have  not  been  or  shall  not  be 
cautioned  by  the  full  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man,  and  therein  of  the 
states,  pores,  and  passages  both  of  knowledge  and 
error,  he  hath  not  been  nor  shall  not  be  possibly 
able  to  guide  or  keep  on  his  course  aright.  Tliat 
those  that  have  been  conversant  in  experience  and 
observation,  have  used,  when  they  have  intended 
to  discover  the  cause  of  any  effect,  to  fix  their 
consideration  narrowly  and  exactly  upon  that 
effect  itself,  with  all  the  circumstances  thereof, 
and  to  vary  the  trial  thereof  as  many  ways  as  can 
be  deWsed;  which  course  amounteth  but  to  a 
tedious  curiosity,  and  ever  breaketh  off  in  wonder- 
ing and  not  in  knowing.  And  that  they  have  not 
used  to  enlarge  their  observation  to  match  and 
sort  that  effect  with  instances  of  a  diverse  subject, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  before  any  cause  be 
found  out.  That  they  have  passed  over  the  obser- 
vation of  instances  vulgar  and  ignoble,  and  stayed 
their  attention  chiefly  upon  instances  of  mark: 
whereas  the  other  sort  are  for  the  most  part  more 
significant,  and  of  better  light  and  information. 
That  every  particular  that  worketh  any  effect,  is 
a  thing  compounded  more  or  less,  of  diverse  single 
natures,  more  manifest  and  more  obscure,  and  that 
it  appeareth  not  to  whether  of  the  natures  the 
effect  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and  yet  notwithstanding 
they  have  taken  a  course  without  breaking  parti- 
culars, and  reducing  them  by  exclusions  and  in- 
clusions to  a  definite  point,  to  conclude  upon  in- 
ductions in  gross ;  which  empirical  course  is  no 
less  vain  than  the  scholastical.  That  all  such  as 
have  sought  action  and  work  out  of  their  inquiry, 
have  been  hasty  and  pressing  to  discover  some 
practices  for  present  use,  and  not  to  discover 
mxioms,  joining  with  them  the  new  assignations  as 
their  sureties.  That  the  forerunning  of  the  mind 
to  frame  recipes  upon  axioms  at  the  entnnoe,  it 


like  Atalanta^s  golden  ball  that  hindereth  and  m- 
terrupteth  the  course;  and  is  to  be  inhibited  till 
you  have  ascended  to  a  certain  stage  and  degree 
of  generalities ;  which  forbearance  will  be  liberally 
recompensed  in  the  end ;  and  that  chance  disco- 
vereth  new  inventions  by  one  and  one,  but  science 
by  knots  and  dusters.  That  they  have  not  col- 
lected sufllcient  quantity  of  particulars,  nor  them 
in  suflRcient  certainty  and  subtilty,  nor  of  all  se- 
veral kinds,  nor  with  those  advantages  and  dis- 
cretions in  the  entry  and  sorting  which  are  requi- 
site ;  and  of  the  weak  manner  of  collecting  natural 
history,  which  hath  been  used.  Lastly,  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  formulary  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  work  whereof  is  to  abridge  experience, 
and  to  make  things  as  certainly  found  out  by 
axiom  in  short  time,  as  by  infinite  experiences  in 
ages. 

CHAPTER  XVin. 

That  the  cautels  and  devices  put  in  practice  in 
the  delivery  of  knowledge  for  the  covering  and 
palliating  of  ignorance,  and  the  gracing  and  over- 
valuing of  that  they  utter,  are  without  number , 
but  none  more  bold  and  more  hurtful  than  two : 
the  one,  that  men  have  used  of  a  few  observations 
upon  any  subject  to  make  a  solemn  and  formal 
art;  by  filling  it  up  with  discourse,  accommo- 
dating it  with  some  circumstances  and  directions 
to  practice,  and  digesting  it  into  method,  whereby 
men  grow  satisfied  and  secure,  as  if  no  more  in- 
quiry were  to  be  made  of  that  matter;  the  other, 
that  men  have  used  to  discharge  ignorance  with 
credit,  in  defining  all  those  effects  which  they 
cannot  attain  unto,  to  be  out  of  the  compass  of 
art  and  human  endeavour.  That  the  very  styles 
and  forms  of  utterance  are  so  many  charactera  of 
imposture,  some  choosing  a  style  of  pugnacity 
and  contention,  some  of  satire  and  reprehension, 
some  of  plausible  and  tempting  similitudes  and 
examples,  some  of  great  words  and  high  discouree, 
some  of  short  and  dark  sentences,  some  of  exact- 
ness of  method,  all  of  positive  affirmation;  with- 
out disclosing  the  true  motives  and  proofs  of  theii 
opinions,  or  free  confessing  their  ignorance  oi 
doubts,  except  it  be  now  and  then  for  a  grace,  and 
in  cunning  to  win  the  more  credit  in  the  rest,  and 
not  in  good  faith.  That  although  men  be  free 
from  these  errore  and  incumbrances  in  the  will 
and  affection,  yet  it  is  not  a  thing  so  easy  as  is 
conceived  to  convey  the  conceit  of  one  man's 
mind  into  the  mind  of  another,  without  loss  or 
mistaking,  especially  in  notions  new  and  differing 
from  those  that  are  received.  That  never  any 
knowledge  was  delivered  in  the  same  order  it  was 
invented,  no  not  in  the  mathematics,  though  it 
should  seem  otherwise  in  regard  that  the  proposi- 
tions placed  last  do  use  the  propositions  or  grams 
placed  fint  for  their  proof  and  demonstration. 
Tltat  there  are  fcnns  and  methods  of  tradition 
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wholly  distinct  and  diflfering,  according  to  their 
ends  whereto  they  are  directed.  That  there  vxe 
two  ends  of  tradition  of  knowledge,  the  one  to 
teach  and  instruct  for  ase  and  practice,  the  other 
to  impart  or  intimate  for  re-examination  and  pro- 
gression. That  the  former  of  these  ends  requireth 
a  method  not  the  same  wherehy  it  was  invented 
and  induced,  but  such  as  is  most  compendious 
and  ready,  whereby  it  may  be  used  and  applied. 
That  the  latter  of  the  ends,  which  is  where  a 
knowledge  is  delivered  to  be  continued  and  spun 
on  by  a  succession  of  labours,  requireth  a  method 
whereby  it  may  be  transposed  to  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  was  collected,  to  the  end  it  may 
be  discerned  both  where  the  work  is  weak,  and 
where  it  breaketh  off.  That  this  latter  method  is 
not  only  unfit  for  the  former  end,  but  also  impos- 
sible for  all  knowledge  gathered  and  insinuated 
by  anticipations,  because  the  mind  working  in- 
wardly of  itself,  no  man  can  give  a  just  account 
how  he  came  to  that  knowledge  which  he  hath 
received,  and  that  therefore  this  method  is  peculiar 
for  knowledge  gathered  by  interpretation.  That 
the  discretion  anciently  observed,  though  by  the 
precedent  of  many  vain  persons  and  deceivers 
disgraced,  of  publishing  part  and  reserving  part 
to  a  private  succession,  and  of  publishing  in  a 
manner  whereby  it  shall  not  be  to  the  capacity 
nor  taste  of  all,  but  shall  as  it  were  single  and 
adopt  his  reader,  is  not  to  be  laid  aside,  both  for 
the  avoiding  of  abuse  in  the  excluded,  and  the 
strengthening  of  affection  in  the  admitted.  That 
there  are  other  virtues  of  tradition,  as  that  there 
be  no  occasion  given  to  error,  and  that  it  carry  a 
vigour  to  root  and  spread  against  the  vanity  of 
wits  and  injuries  of  time;  all  which,  if  they  were 
ever  due  to  any  knowledge  delivered,  or  if  they 
were  never  due  to  any  human  knowledge  hereto- 
fore delivered,  yet  are  now  due  to  the  knowledge 
propounded. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Or  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
affections,  the  principle  whereof  hath  been  despair 
or  diffidence,  and  the  strong  apprehension  of  the 
difficulty,  obscurity,  and  infiniteness  which  be- 
longeth  to  the  invention  of  knowledge,  and  that 
men  have  not  known  their  own  strength;  and 
that  the  supposed  difficulties  and  vastness  of  the 
work  is  rather  in  show  and  muster,  than  in  state 
or  substance,  where  the  true  way  is  taken.  That 
this  diffidence  hath  moved  and  caused  some  never 
to  enter  into  search,  and  others,  when  they  have 
been  entered,  either  to  give  over,  or  to  seek  a 
more  compendious  course  than  can  stand  with 
the  nature  ol  true  search.  That  of  those  that 
liave  refused  and  prejudged  inquiry,  the  more 
sober  and  grave  sort  of  wits  have  depended  upon 
anthors  and  traditions,  and  the  more  vain  and 
cveilulmif  resofted  to  revelation  and  intelligenee 


with  spirito  and  higher  natares.  That  of  thoM 
that  have  entered  into  search,  some  having  fallen 
upon  some  conceits,  which  they  after  consider  to 
be  the  same  which  they  have  found  in  former 
authors,  have  suddenly  taken  a  persoasion  that  m 
man  shall  but  with  much  labour  incur  and  light 
upon  the  same  inventions  which  he  migrht  with 
ease  receive  from  others,  and  that  it  is  but  a  vani^ 
and  self-pleasing  of  the  wit  to  go  about  again,  as 
one  that  would  rather  have  a  flower  of  his  own 
gathering,  than  much  better  gathered  to  his  hand. 
That  the  same  humour  of  sloth  and  diffidence 
suggesteth,  that  a  man  shall  but  revive  aome  mn» 
cient  opinion,  which  was  long  ago  propoun<led« 
examined,  and  rejected.  And  that  it  is  easy  to 
err  in  conceit,  that  a  man's  observation  or  notion 
is  the  same  with  a  former  opinion,  both  becaoee 
new  conceits  must  of  necessity  be  uttered  in  old 
words,  and  because  upon  true  and  erroneooe 
grounds  men  may  meet  in  consequence  or  eon- 
elusion,  as  several  lines  or  circles  that  cut  in  some 
one  point.  That  the  grreatest  part  of  thoae  that 
have  descended  into  search  have  chosen  for  the 
most  artificial  and  compendious  course,  to  indnee 
principles  out  of  particulars,  and  to  ledooe  all 
other  propositions  unto  principles :  and  so,  instead 
of  the  nearest  way,  have  been  led  to  no  way  or  a 
mere  labyrinth.  That  the  two  contemplative 
ways  have  some  resemblance  with  the  old  paiabk 
of  the  two  moral  ways,  the  one  beginning  wiA 
incertainty  and  difficulty,  and  ending  in  plainneas 
and  certainty ;  and  the  other  beginning  with  riiow 
of  plainness  and  certainty,  and  ending  in  diflScolty 
and  incertainty.  Of  the  great  and  manifeat  error 
and  untrue  conceit  or  estimation  of  the  infiniteneaa 
of  particulars,  whereas  indeed  all  prolixity  ia  in 
discourse  and  derivations ;  and  of  the  inflnite  and 
most  laborious  expence  of  wit  that  hath  been  em- 
ployed upon  toys  and  matters  of  no  fruit  orvaloe. 
Tliat  although  the  period  of  one  age  cannot  ad- 
vance men  to  the  furthest  point  of  interpretation 
of  nature,  except  the  work  should  be  undertaken 
with  greater  helps  than  can  be  expected,  yet  it 
cannot  fail  in  much  less  space  of  time  to  make 
return  of  many  singular  commodities  towards  the 
state  and  occasions  of  man's  life.  Hiat  there  is 
less  reason  of  distrust  in  the  course  of  interprsta- 
tion  now  propounded,  than  in  any  knowledge  foi^ 
mcrly  delivered,  because  this  course  doth  in  sort 
equal  men's  wits,  and  leaveth  no  great  advantags 
or  pre-eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent  mo- 
tions of  the  spirit.  That  to  draw  a  straight  line* 
or  to  make  a  circle  perfect  ronnd  by  aim  of  hand 
only,  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  an 
unsteady  and  unpractised  hand,  and  a  steady  and 
practised ;  but  to  do  it  by  rule  or  compaaa«  it  is 
much  alike. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Or  the  impedimenta  which  haTO  been  in  ika 
two  extreme  hnmooia  of  admiratioii  of  antiyii^ 
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and  love  of  noyeltj;  and  again,  of  oTer-eenrile 
teverence,  or  over-light  acorn  of  the  opiniona  of 
othera. 


CHAFTER  XXn. 

Or  the  impedimenta  which  hare  been  in  the 
affection  of  pride,  apeciallj  of  one  kind,  which  ia 
the  diadain  of  dwelling  and  being  converaant 
much  in  experiencea  and  particulara,  eapecially 
anch  aa  are  vulgar  in  occurrency,  and  baae  and 
igrnoble  in  uae.  That  beaidea  certain  higher 
myateriea  of  pride,  generalitiea  aeem  to  have  a 
dignity  and  aolemnity,  in  that  they  do  not  put 
men  in  mind  of  their  familiar  actiona,  in  that  they 
have  leaa  affinity  with  arta  mechanical  and 
illiberal,  in  that  they  are  not  ao  aubject  to  be  con- 
trolled by  peraona  of  mean  obaervation,  in  that 
they  aeem  to  teach  men  that  they  know  not,  and 
not  refer  them  to  that  they  know.  All  which  condi- 
tions directly  feeding  the  humour  of  pride,  parti- 
culara do  want.  That  the  majeaty  of  generalitiea, 
and  the  divine  nature  of  the  mind  in  taking  them, 
if  they  be  truly  collected,  and  be  indeed  the  direct 
reflexiona  of  things,  cannot  be  too  much  magrnifi- 
ed.  And  that  it  ia  true,  that  interpretation  ia  the 
Tery  natural  and  direct  intention,  action,  and  pro- 
greasion  of  the  underatanding,  delivered  from  im- 
pedimenta. And  that  all  anticipation  ia  but  a 
deflexion  or  declination  by  accident 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Or  the  impedimenta  which  have  been  in  the 
state  of  heathen  religion,  and  other  auperatitiona 
and  errora  of  religion.  And  that  in  the  true  reli- 
gion there  hath  not,  nor  ia  any  impediment,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  accident  or  intermixture  of  humour. 
That  a  religion  which  conaiateth  in  ritea  and 
forms  of  adoration,  and  not  in  confeaaiona  and 


beliefs,  is  adverse  to  knowledge:  becauae  men 
having  liberty  to  inquire  and  discourae  of  theolo- 
gy at  pleasure,  it  cometh  to  pass  that  all  inquiai- 
tion  of  nature  endeth  and  limiteth  itself  in  such 
metaphysical  or  theological  discourse;  whereaa 
if  men*8  wita  be  ahut  out  of  that  port,  it  tumeth 
them  again  to  discover,  and  so  to  seek  reaaon  of 
reason  more  deeply.  And  that  such  waa  the  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen.  That  a  religion  that  is  jeal- 
oua  of  the  variety  of  learning,  discourae,  opiniona, 
and  aects,  aa  miadoubting  it  may  ahake  the  foun- 
dations, or  that  cheriaheth  devotion  upon  aimpli- 
city  and  ignorance,  as  ascribing  ordinary  efiecta 
to  the  immediate  working  of  God,  is  adverae  to 
knowledge.  That  auch  is  the  religion  of  the 
Turk,  and  auch  hath  been  the  abuse  of  Christian 
religion  at  aome  aeveral  timea,  and  in  aome 
several  factions.  And  of  the  singular  advantage 
which  the  Chriatian  religion  hath  towarda  the 
furtherance  of  true  knowledge,  in  that  it  ex- 
cludeth  and  interdicteth  human  reason,  whether 
by  interpretation  or  anticipation,  from  examining 
or  diacuaaing  of  the  myateriea  and  principlea  of 
faith. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Or  the  impedimenta  which  have  been  in  the 
natnre  of  aociety ,  and  the  policiea  of  atate.  That 
there  ia  no  compoaition  of  eatate  or  aociety,  noi 
order  or  quality  of  peraona,  which  have  not  aome 
point  of  contrariety  towarda  true  knowledge. 
That  monarchiea  incline  wita  to  profit  and  plear 
sure,  and  commonwealtha  to  glory  and  yanity. 
That  univeraitiea  incline  wita  to  sophistry  and 
affectation;  cloisters  to  fables  and  unprofitable 
aubtilty ;  study  at  large  to  variety ;  and  that  it  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  mixture  of  contemplations 
with  an  active  life,  or  retiring  wholly  to  contem 
plationa,  do  disable  and  hinder  the  mind  more. 
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wholly  i!rsiinct  and  difTering,  according'  to  their 
ends  whereto  they  are  directed*  That  there  at^ 
two  ends  of  tradition  of  knowledge,  the  one  to 
teach  and  instruct  for  use  and  pt^tice,  the  eiher 
to  impart  or  mttmate  for  reexamination  and  pro- 
^asion.  lltml  the  former  of  theae  ends  r^i^uireth 
ft  method  not  the  same  whereby  it  was  invented 
and  induced^  but  such  as  ii  moet  com pend tons 
and  ready,  whereby  it  may  be  used  and  applied. 
T!iat  the  latter  of  the  ends,  which  is  where  a 
knowledge  is  deUvered  to  be  continued  and  spun 
on  by  a  succession  of  labours,  requirelh  a  meihod 
whereby  it  may  be  trunspoBed  to  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  It  was  collectedf  to  the  end  it  may 
be  discerned  both  where  the  work  is  we^k,  and 
where  it  hreaketh  off.  That  this  bitter  method  is 
not  only  unfit  for  the  former  end,  but  also  impoa- 
tthle  for  all  knowledge  gathered  and  insinuated 
by  anlicipations^  because  the  mind  working  in- 
wardly of  itself,  no  man  can  give  a  just  account 
how  he  came  to  that  knowledge  which  he  hath 
rec?i*iTed,  and  that  therefore  this  method  is  peculiar 
for  knowledge  gathered  by  interpretation.  That 
Ibe  discretion  anciently  observed,  though  by  the 
precedent  of  many  vain  persons  and  deceivers 
disgraced,  of  publishing  part  and  reserving  part 
to  a  private  succession,  and  of  publishing  in  a 
manner  whereby  it  shall  not  be  to  the  capacity 
nor  taste  of  alt,  but  shall  as  It  were  sing'le  and 
adopt  bis  reader,  is  not  to  be  laid  aside,  both  for 
the  avoiding  of  abuse  in  the  e secluded,  and  the 
strcti^henirtg  of  alfeetion  in  the  adraittedp  That 
there  arc  other  virtues  of  tradition,  as  that  there 
be  no  occasion  given  to  error,  and  that  it  carry  a 
vigour  to  root  and  spread  aguinst  the  vunity  of 
wits  and  injuries  of  time ;  all  which,  if  they  were 
ever  due  to  any  knowledgre  delivered,  or  if  they 
were  never  due  to  any  human  knowledge  bereto^ 
fore  delivered,  yet  are  now  due  to  the  knowledge 
propounded, 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Or  the  impediments  wbich  havB  baen  in  the 

affections,  the  principle  whereof  bath  been  despair 

or  diffidence,  and  the  strong  apprehension  of  the 

diflic^ilty,  obscurity,  and  in  finite  ness  which  be- 

longetb  to  the  invention  of  knowledge,  and  that 

men  have  not  known   their  own  strength;  and 

that  the  supposed  difh  cut  ties  and  vaNtnest  of  the 

work  is  r«ither  in  show  and  muster,  than  in  state 

or  tubslance,  where  the  true  way  is  taken*    That 

thia  difBdence  halh  moved  and  caused  some  never 

to  enter  into  sei^rch,  and  others,  when  they  have 

been   entered,  either   to   give  over,  or  to  seek  a 

more  compendious  course   than   can  stand  with 

the   nature   ol  true   i;earcb«    That  of  those  that 

ive   refused  and   prejudged  inquiry,  the   more 

ber  and  grave  sort  of  wits  have  depended  upon 

Ihors   and    tradition  a,  and  the  more  vain  and 

itulouF  retorted  to  revelation  and  intelligence 


with  spinls  and  higher  natures.  That  of  those 
that  have  entered  into  search,  some  having  fallen 
upon  some  eonceita,  which  they  after  consider  to 
be  the  same  which  they  have  found  in  former 
authors,  have  suddenly  taken  a  persuasion  that  a 
m^n  shall  but  with  much  labour  incur  and  light 
upon  the  same  inventions  which  he  might  with 
ease  receive  from  others,  and  il^at  it  is  but  a  vanity 
and  self-pleasing  of  the  wnt  to  go  about  again,  as 
one  that  would  rather  have  a  flower  of  hts  own 
gathering,  than  much  better  gathered  to  1 1  is  hand- 
That  the  same  humour  of  sloth  and  diffidence 
euggesteth,  that  a  man  shall  but  revive  some  an* 
cient  opinion,  which  was  long  ago  propounded, 
examined,  and  rejected*  And  ihat  it  is  easy  to 
err  in  conceit^  that  a  man^s  observation  or  notion 
is  the  same  with  n  former  opinion,  both  because 
new  conceits  must  of  necessity  be  ^itt^red  in  old 
words,  and  because  upon  true  and  erroneous 
grounds  men  may  meet  in  consequence  or  con- 
clusion, as  several  lines  or  circles  that  cut  in  some 
one  point.  That  the  greatest  part  of  those  that 
have  descended  into  search  have  chosen  for  the 
most  artifieia]  and  compendious  course,  to  induce 
principles  out  of  particulars,  and  to  reduce  all 
other  propositions  unto  principles  ;  and  so,  instead 
of  the  nearest  way,  have  been  led  to  no  way  or  a 
mere  labyrinth*  That  the  two  eontempJative 
ways  have  some  resemblance  with  the  old  parable 
of  the  two  moral  ways,  the  one  beginning  with 
incertainty  and  difficulty,  and  ending  in  plainness 
and  certainty  ;  and  the  other  beginning  with  show 
of  plainness  and  certainty,  and  ending  in  difficulty 
and  incertainty.  Of  the  great  and  manifest  error 
and  untrue  conceit  or  estimation  of  the  infiniteneas 
of  particulars,  whereas  indeed  all  prolixity  is  in 
discourse  and  derivations;  and  of  the  infinite  and 
most  laborious  ex  pence  of  wit  that  hath  been  em- 
ployed upon  toys  and  matters  of  no  fruit  or  value. 
That  altliough  the  period  of  one  age  cannot  ad- 
vance men  to  the  furthest  point  of  interpretarion 
of  nature,  except  the  work  should  be  undertaken 
with  greater  helps  than  can  be  expected,  yet  it 
cannot  fail  in  much  lesa  space  of  time  lo  make 
return  of  many  singular  commodities  towards  the 
state  and  occasions  of  man*s  life*  That  there  is 
leas  reason  of  distrust  in  the  course  of  interprRta- 
tion  now  propounded,  than  in  any  knowledge  for- 
merly delivered,  because  this  course  doth  tn  sort 
equal  men^s  wits,  and  leaveth  no  great  advantage 
or  pre-eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent  m<^ 
tions  of  the  spirit.  That  to  draw  a  straight  line, 
or  to  make  a  circle  perfect  round  by  aim  of  hand 
only,  there  must  be  a  great  diflereTtce  between  an 
unsteady  and  tinpmctised  band,  and  a  steady  and 
practised ;  but  to  do  il  by  rule  or  compass,  it  i» 
much  alike. 

CHAPTER  XXT. 

Or  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
two  extreme  humouia  of  admimtion  of  antiquity 
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and  love  of  novelty ;  and  again,  of  oyer-eenrile 
leTerence,  or  over-light  acorn  of  the  opinions  of 
others. 


CHAFTER  XXn. 

Or  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
affection  of  pride,  specially  of  one  kind,  which  is 
the  disdain  of  dwelling  and  being  conversant 
much  in  experiences  and  particulars,  especially 
such  as  are  vulgar  in  occurrency,  and  base  and 
igrnoble  in  use.  That  besides  certain  higher 
mysteries  of  pride,  generalities  seem  to  have  a 
dignity  and  solemnity,  in  that  they  do  not  put 
men  in  mind  of  their  familiar  actions,  in  that  they 
have  less  affinity  with  arts  mechanical  and 
illiberal,  in  that  they  are  not  so  subject  to  be  con- 
trolled by  persons  of  mean  observation,  in  that 
they  seem  to  teach  men  that  they  know  not,  and 
not  refer  them  to  that  they  know.  Al  I  which  condi- 
tions directly  feeding  the  humour  of  pride,  parti- 
culars do  want.  That  the  majesty  of  generalities, 
and  the  divine  nature  of  the  mind  in  taking  them, 
if  they  be  truly  collected,  and  be  indeed  the  direct 
reflexions  of  things,  cannot  be  too  much  magnifi- 
ed. And  that  it  is  true,  that  interpretation  is  the 
very  natural  and  direct  intention,  action,  and  pro- 
gression of  the  understanding,  delivered  from  im- 
pediments. And  that  all  anticipation  is  but  a 
deflexion  or  declination  by  accident. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Or  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
state  of  heathen  religion,  and  other  superstitions 
and  errors  of  religion.  And  that  in  the  true  reli- 
gion there  hath  not,  nor  is  any  impediment,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  accident  or  intermixture  of  humour. 
That  a  religion  which  eonsisteth  in  rites  and 
forms  of  adoration,  and  not  in  confessions  and 


beliefs,  is  adverse  to  knowledge:  because  men 
having  liberty  to  inquire  and  discourse  of  theolo- 
gy at  pleasure,  it  cometh  to  pass  that  all  inquisi- 
tion of  nature  endeth  and  limiteth  itself  in  such 
metaphysical  or  theological  discourse;  whereas 
if  men*s  wits  be  shut  out  of  that  port,  it  tumeth 
them  again  to  discover,  and  so  to  seek  reason  of 
reason  more  deeply.  And  that  such  was  the  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen.  That  a  religion  that  is  jeal- 
ous of  the  variety  of  learning,  discourse,  opinions, 
and  sects,  as  misdoubting  it  may  shake  the  foun- 
dations, or  that  cherisheth  devotion  upon  simpli- 
city and  ignorance,  as  ascribing  ordinary  effects 
to  the  immediate  working  of  God,  is  adverse  to 
knowledge.  That  such  is  the  religion  of  the 
Turk,  and  such  hath  been  the  abuse  of  Christian 
religion  at  some  several  times,  and  in  some 
several  factions.  And  of  the  singular  advantage 
which  the  Christian  religion  hath  towards  the 
furtherance  of  true  knowledge,  in  that  it  ex- 
clndeth  and  interdicteth  human  reason,  whether 
by  interpretation  or  anticipation,  from  examining 
or  discussing  of  the  mysteries  and  principles  of 
faith. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Or  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  society,  and  the  policies  of  state.  That 
there  is  no  composition  of  estate  or  society,  nor 
order  or  quality  of  persons,  which  have  not  some 
point  of  contrariety  towards  true  knowledge. 
That  monarchies  incline  wits  to  profit  and  plear 
sure,  and  commonwealths  to  glory  and  vanity. 
That  universities  incline  wits  to  sophistry  and 
affectation;  cloisters  to  fables  and  unprofitable 
subtilty ;  study  at  large  to  variety ;  and  that  it  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  mixture  of  contemplations 
with  an  active  life,  or  retiring  wholly  to  contem 
plations,  do  disable  and  hinder  the  mind  more. 
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1.  Piu*(CiF  Bacon  thought  in  this  manner. 
The  knowledge  whereof  the  world  is  now  pos- 
ifesscd,  especially  that  of  nature,  extendeth  not  to 
magrnitude  and  certainty  of  works.  The  physi- 
cian pronounceth  many  diseases  incurable,  and 
faileth  oft  in  the  rest.  The  alchemists  wax  old 
and  die  in  hopes.  The  magicians  perform  no- 
thing that  is  permanent  and  profitable.  The  me- 
chanics take  small  light  from  natural  philosophy, 
and  do  but  spin  on  their  own  little  threads. 
Chance  sometimes  discovereth  inventions;  bat 
that  worketh  not  in  years,  but  ages.  So  he  saw 
well,  that  the  inventions  known  are  very  unper^ 
feet,  and  that  new  are  not  like  to  be  brought  to 
light  but  in  great  length  of  time;  and  that  those 
which  are,  came  not  to  light  by  philosophy. 

3.  He  thought  also  this  state  of  knowledge  was 
he  worse,  because  men  strive  against  themselves 
to  save  the  credit  of  ignorance,  and  to  satisfy 
themselves  in  this  poverty.  For  the  physician, 
besides  the  cautels  of  practice,  hath  this  general 
7autel  of  art,  that  he  dischargeth  the  weakness 
of  his  art  upon  supposed  impossibilities :  neither 
can  his  art  be  condemned,  when  itself  judgeth. 
That  philosophy  also,  out  of  which  the  knowledge 
of  physic  which  now  is  in  use  is  hewed,  receiveth 
certain  positions  and  opinions,  which,  if  they  bo 
well  weighed,  induce  this  persuasion,  that  no  great 
works  are  to  be  expected  from  art,  and  the  hand 
of  man ;  as,  in  particular  that  opinion,  that  *•  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  fire  differ  in  kind ;"  and  that 
other,  *'  that  composition  is  the  work  of  man,  and 
mixture  is  the  work  of  nature,"  and  the  like ;  all 
tending  to  the  circumscription  of  man's  power, 
and  to  artificial  despair ;  killing  in  men  not  only 
the  comfort  of  imagination,  but  the  industry  of 
trial;  only  upon  vainglory,  to  have  their  art 
thought  perfect,  and  that  all  is  impossible  that  is 
not  already  found.  The  alchemists  dischargeth 
art  upon  his  own  errors,  either  supposing  a 
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misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  his  authorSy 
which maketh  him  listen  afler  auricular  traditions; 
or  else  a  failing  in  the  true  porportions  and  acra- 
ples  of  practice,  which  maketh  him  renew  infi- 
nitely his  trials ;  and  finding  also  thai  he  lighteth 
upon  some  mean  experiments  and  conclusions  by 
the  way,  feedeth  upon  them,  and  magnifieth  them 
to  the  most,  and  supplieth  the  rest  in  hopes. 
The  magician,  when  he  findeth  something,  as  he 
conceiveth,  above  nature,  effected,  thinketh,  when 
a  breach  is  once  made  in  nature,  that  it  is  all  one 
to  perform  great  things  and  small ;  not  seeing, 
that  they  are  but  subjects  of  a  certain  kind, 
wherein  magic  and  superstition  hath  played  in  aU 
times.  The  mechanical  person,  if  he  can  refine 
an  invention,  or  put  two  or  three  observations  or 
practices  together  in  one,  or  couple  things  better 
with  their  use,  or  make  the  work  in  less  or  greater 
volume,  taketh  himself  for  an  inventor.  So  ha 
saw  well,  that  men  either  persuade  themselves  of 
new  inventions  as  of  impossibilities,  or  else  think 
they  are  already  extant,  but  in  secret  and  in  few 
hands ;  or  that  they  account  of  those  little  indus- 
tries and  additions,  as  of  inventions :  all  which 
tumeth  to  the  averting  of  their  minds  from  any 
just  and  constant  labour,  to  invent  further  in  any 
quantity. 

3.  He  thought  also,  when  men  did  set  before 
themselves  the  variety  and  perfection  of  works 
produced  by  mechanical  arts,  they  are  apt  rather  to 
admire  the  provisions  of  man,  than  to  apprehend 
his  wants ;  not  considering,  that  the  original  in- 
ventions and  conclusions  of  nature,  which  are  the 
life  of  all  that  variety,  are  not  many,  nor  deeply 
fetched ;  and  that  the  rest  is  but  the  subtile  and 
ruled  motion  of  the  instrument  and  hand  ;  and  that 
the  shop  therein  is  not  unlike  the  library,  which 
in  such  number  of  books  containeth,  for  the  far 
greater  part,  nothing  but  iterations,  varied  some- 
times in  form,  but  not  new  in  sabstanoe.    So  hs 
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■Mr  piaiiily^  thatopinioii  of  store  was  a  cause  of 
WABt;  and  thai  both  worka  and  doctrinea  a|>pear 
manyv  "^  ^^  few. 

4.  He  thought  aleo,  diat  knowledge  is  atteied 
to  men  in  a  fonn,  as  if  ererj  tiung  were  finished ;. 
Ibr  it  is  reduced  into  arts  and  methods ;  which  in 
tiieir  divisions  do  seem  to  include  all  that  may  be. 
And  how  weakly  soorer  the  parts  are  filled,  yet 
tfiey  carry  the  show  and  reason  of  a  total ;  and 
ikmeby  the  writings  of  some  received  authors  go 
fa  the  veiy  art :  whereas  antiquity  uaed  to  delirer 
the  knowledge  which  the  mind  of  man  hath 
gathered,  in  obsenrations,  aphorisms,  or  short  and 
dispersed  sentences,  or  small  tractates  of  some 
parts  thai  they  had  diligently  meditated  and 
laboured ;  which  did  invite  men,  both  to  ponder 
that  which  was  invented,  and  to  add  and  supply 
father.  But  now  sciences  are  delivered  to  be 
bdieved  and  accepted,  and  not  to  be  examined 
and  further  discovered ;  and  the  succession  is  be- 
tween master  and  disciple,  and  not  between  in» 
vtintor  and  continuer  or  advancer :  and  therefore 
sciences  stand  at  a  stay,  and  have  done  for  many 
ages,  and  that  which  is  positive  is  fixed,  and  that 
which  is  question  is  kept  question,  so  as  the  co- 
lomns  of  no  further  proceeding  are  pitched.  And 
therefore  he  aaw  plainly  men  bad  cut  themselves 
off  from  further  invention ;  and  that  it  is  no  mar- 
vel, that  that  is  not  obtained  which  hath  not  been 
attempted,  but  rather  shut  out  and  debarred. 

6.  He  thought  also,  that  knowledge  is  almost 
generally  sought  either  for  delight  and  satisfiM^ 
tixm,  or  for  gain  or  profession,  or  for  credit  and 
ornament,  and  that  every  of  these  are  as  Atalanta's 
balls,  which  hinder  the  race  of  invention.  For 
men  are  so  far  in  these  courses  from  seeking  to 
increase  the  mass  of  knowledge,  as  of  that  mass 
which  is  they  will  take  no  more  than  will  serve 
their  turn :  and  if  any  one  amongst  so  many  seek- 
eth  knowledge  for  itself,  yet  he  rather  seeketh  to 
know  the  variety  of  things,  than  to  discern  of  the 
tmtii  and  causes  of  them ;  and  if  his  inquisition 
be  yet  more  severe,  yet  it  tendeth  rather  to  judg- 
ment than  to  invention;  and  rather  to  discover 
truth  in  controverey,  than  new  matter ;  and  if  his 
heart  be  so  large  as  he  propoundeth  to  himself 
further  discovery  or  invention,  yet  it  is  rather  of 
new  discourse  and  speculation  of  causes,  than  of 
eflbcts  and  operations.  And  as  for  those  that 
have  so  much  in  their  mouths,  action  and  use  and 
practice,  and  the  referring  of  sciences  thereunto ; 
'  they  mean  it  of  application  of  that  which  is 
known,  and  not  of  a  discoveiy  of  that  which  is 
unknown.  So  he  saw  plainly,  that  this  mark, 
namely,  invention  of  further  means  to  endow  the 
condition  and  life  of  man  with  new  powera  or 
wbrks,  was  almost  never  yet  set  up  and  resolved 
lu  man's  intention  and  inquiry. 

6.  He  thought  also,  that,  amongst  other  know- 
liidgea^  natural  philosophy  hath  been  the  least 
tuHowed  and  laboured.    For  sinoe  the  Chrbtian 
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faith,  the  greatest  nomber  of  wits  have  been  ens- 
ployed,  and  the  greatest  helps  and  rewards  hav» 
been  conferred,  upon  divinity.  And  befora-tima 
likewise,  the  greatest  part  of  the  studies  of  phik>- 
sophera  was  consumed  in  moral-  philoaophy,  whidi 
was  as  the  heathen  divinity.  And  in  both  times 
a  great  part  of  the  best  wits  betook  themselvea  to 
law,  pleadinga,  and  causes  of  estate-;  specially  in 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans,  who  by 
reason  of  their  large  emphe  needed  the  service  of 
all  their  able  men  for  civil  business.  And  the 
time  amongst  the  Grecians,  in  which  natural  phi« 
losophy  seemed  most  to  floniish,  was  but  a  short 
space;  and  that  also  rather  abused  in  differing" 
sects  and  conflicts  of  opinions  than  profitably 
spent.  Since  whidi  time,  natural  philosophy 
was  never  any  profession,  nor  never  possessed 
any  whole  man,  except  perchance  some  monk  in 
a  cloister,  or  some  gentleman  in  the  country,  and 
that  veiy  rarely ;  but  became  a  science  of  passage^ 
to  season  a  little  young  and  unripe  wits,  and  to 
serve  for  an  introduction  to  other  arts,  especially 
physic  and  the  practical  mathematics.  So  as  he 
saw  plainly,  that  natural  philosophy  hath  been 
intended  by  few  persons,  and  in  them  hath  oocu^ 
pied  the  least  part  of  their  time,  and  that  in  the 
weakest  of  their  age  and  judgment. 

7.  He  diought  also,  how  great  oppoaition  and 
prejudice  natural  philosophy  had  received  by 
superetition,  and  Hie  immoderate  and  blind  zeal 
of  religion ;  for  he  found  that  some  of  the  Gre- 
cians, which  firet  gave  the  reason  of  thunder,  had 
been  condemned  of  impiety;  and  that  the  coe<* 
mographera,  which  firet  discovered  and  described 
the  roundness  of  the  earth,  and  the  consequenoe 
thereof  touching  the  antipodes,  were  not  much 
otherwise  censured  by  the  ancient  fathere  of  the 
Christian  chureh ;  and  that  the  case  is  now  much' 
worse,  in  regard  of  the  boldness  of  the  school- 
men and  their  dependences  in  -the  monasteries, 
who  having  made  divinity  into  an  art,  have  al- 
most incorporated  the  contentious  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  into  the  body  of  Christian  religion :  and 
generally  he  perceived  in  men  of  devout  simplicity 
this  opinion,  that  the  secrets  of  nature  were  the 
secrets  of  God ;  and  part  of  that  gloiy  whereinte 
the  mind  of  man,  if  it  seek  to  press,  shall  be  op* 
pressed ;  and  that  the  desire  in  men  to  attain  to  so 
great  and -hidden  knowledge,  hath  a  resemblanoe 
with  that  temptation  which  caused  the  original 
fall ;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  men  of  a  devout 
policy,  he  noted  an  indination  to  have  the  people 
depend  upon  God  the  more,  when  they  are  less 
acquainted  vrith  second  causes;  and  to  have  no 
stirring  in  philosophy,  lest  it  may  lead  to  an  inncH 
vation  in  divinity,  or  else  should  discover  mattet 
of  further  contradiction  to  divinity.  But  in  thin 
part,  resorting  to  the  authority  of  the  Scripluiaav 
and  holy  examples,  and  to  reason,  he  rested  Bd 
satiafied  alone,  but  much  confirmed.  For  filmii 
he  oonsidersd  that  the  knowkdfs<if  mtaN^  hrf 
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ihe  li^ht  whereof  man  discerned  of  every  Uving 
creature,  and  imposed  names  according  Co  their 
proprietjt  was  not  the  ocenHion  of  the  fall;  but 
ibe  moral  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  ajfeoted  to 
the  end  to  depend  no  more  ypon  God^s  command- 
mentBt  but  for  man  to  direct  himself.  Neither 
could  he  find  in  any  Scripturet  that  the  inquiry 
and  science  of  man  in  any  things,  under  the  mys- 
teriei»  of  the  Deity,  ia  determined  and  rea trained , 
but  contrariwise  allowed  and  provoked.  For 
concerning  i\\i  other  knowledge  the  Scripture  pri 
nounceili,  *^  That  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal, 
but  it  is  the  glory  of  man  (or  of  the  king,  for  the 
king  ia  but  the  excellency  of  man)  to  invent;^* 
and  again^  ^'The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of 
God,  wherewith  he  aearcheth  every  secret;"  and 
again  most  eS*ectual]yf  **•  That  God  hath  made  aU 
things  beautiful  and  decent^  according  to  the  re 
turn  of  their  seasons ;  also  that  he  hath  set  the 
world  in  map*s  heart,  and  yet  man  cannot  find 
out  the  work  which  God  worketh  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  ;^^  showing  that  the  heart  of 
man  is  a  continent  of  that  concave  or  capacity, 
wherein  the  content  of  the  world,  that  is,  all  forms 
of  the  creatures,  and  whatsoever  is  not  God,  may 
be  placed  or  received;  and  compiajningf  that 
through  the  variety  of  things,  and  vicissitudes  of 
tintea^  which  are  but  impediments  and  not  impuiS' 
sanceS}  man  cannot  accomplish  his  invention^  Fn 
precedent  ulao  he  act  before  his  eyes,  that  in  thoae 
few  memorials  heforo  the  flood ,  the  Scripture 
honoureth  the  name  of  the  invent<>rs  of  muaic  and 
works  in  metal ;  thiit  Moses  had  this  addition  of 
praise,  that  he  waa  seen  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians;  that  Solomont  in  his  grant  of  wisdom 
from  Go4r  had  contained,  as  a  branch  thereof,  that 
knowledge  whereby  he  wrote  a  natural  hiatory  of 
all  verdure,  from  the  cedar  to  the  moss,  and  of  a)] 
that  breatheth :  that  the  book  of  Job,  and  many 
places  of  the  prophets,  have  great  aspersion  of 
natural  philosophy;  that  the  cburch  in  the  bosom 
and  lap  thereof,  in  the  greatest  injuries  of  times, 
ever  preserved,  as  holy  relics,  the  books  of  philo- 
sophy and  all  heathen  learning ;  and  that  when 
Gregory,  the  biahop  of  Rome,  became  adverse 
and  unjust  to  the  memory  of  heatlien  antiquify,  it 
was  censured  for  pusitlanimity  in  him,  and  the 
honour  thereof  soon  after  restored,  and  his  own 
memory  almost  pefsecutcd  by  tiia  successor  Sabi- 
tiian ;  and  lastly,  in  our  times,  and  the  ages  of 
orir  fathers,  when  Luther  and  the  divines  of  the 
Protestant  church  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Jesuits 
on  the  other,  have  enterprised  to  reform,  the  one 
the  doctrine,  the  other  the  discipline  and  manners 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  be  saw  well  how  both 
of  them  have  awaked  to  their  great  honour  and 
succour,  all  human  learning*  And  for  reason, 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  and  more  evident  than 
this,  that  all  knowledge,  and  specially  that  of  na- 
iiiral  philosophy^  tendeth  highly  to  the  magnify' 
of  the  glory  of  God,  in  his  power,  provid^ncoi 


and  benefits,  appealing  and  engraven  in  his  works, 
which  without  tliis  knowledge  are  beheld  but  as 
through  a  veil :  for  if  the  heavens  in  the  body  of 
them  do  declare  the  glory  of  God  to  the  eye, 
much  more  do  they  in  tho  rule  and  decrees  of 
them  declare  it  to  the  understanding.  And 
another  reason,  not  inferior  to  this,  is,  that  the 
same  natural  philosophy  principally  amongst  all 
other  human  knowledge,  doth  give  an  excellent 
defence  against  both  extremes  of  religion,  super- 
stition, and  infidelity ;  for  both  it  freeth  the  mind 
from  a  number  of  weak  fancies  and  imaginations, 
and  it  raiseth  the  mind  to  acknowledge  that  to 
God  all  things  are  possible  r  for  to  that  purpose 
speaketh  onr  Saviour  in  that  0rst  canon  aguinst 
heresies,  delivered  upon  the  case  of  the  resurrect 
tion,  **  You  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor 
the  power  of  God  ;**  teaching  that  therj  are  but 
two  fountains  of  heresy,  not  knowing  ths  will  of 
God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  knowing 
the  power  of  God  revealed  or  at  least  made  most 
sensible  in  his  creatures.  So  as  he  saw  well,  that 
natural  philosophy  was  of  excellent  use  to  the 
CKaltation  of  lh(?  Divine  Majesty ;  end,  thai  which 
is  admirable,  that  being  a  remedy  of  sijpeTfitition»  it 
is  ne  vcrth  el  ess  a  n  hel  p  t  o  fai  th.  H  e  sa  w  1 1  ke  w  i  se, 
that  the  former  opinions  to  the  prejudice  hereof  had 
no  true  ground ;  but  must  spring  either  out  of  mera 
ignorance,  or  out  of  an  excess  of  devotion,  to  have 
divinity  all  in  all ;  whereas  It  should  be  only 
aboFe  all ;  both  which  states  of  mind  may  be  beat 
pardoned ;  or  else  out  of  worse  causes,  namely  out 
of  envy,  which  is  proud  weakness,  and  deserveth 
to  be  despised ;  or  out  of  some  mixture  of  imposture, 
to  tell  B  lie  for  God^s  cause;  or  out  of  an  impious 
diffidence,  as  if  men  should  fear  to  discoTer  sora« 
things  in  nature  which  might  subvert  faith*  But 
still  ho  saw  well,  howsoever  these  opinions  ars 
in  right  reason  reproved,  yet  ihey  leave  not  to  be 
most  cfTcctual  hinderances  to  natural  philosophi 
and  inventioni 

8.  He  thought  also*  that  there  wanted  not  great 
contrariety  to  the  further  di^scovery  of  sciences  in 
regard  of  the  orders  and  customs  of  universities, 
and  also  in  regard  of  common  opinion^  For  in 
universities  and  colleges  men's  studies  are  almoftt 
confined  to  certain  authors,  from  which  if  any  di^ 
senleth  or  propoundeth  matter  of  redargutitm,  it  is 
enough  to  make  him  thought  a  person  turbulent ; 
whereas  if  it  be  well  advised,  there  is  a  peat  dif- 
ference to  be  made  between  matters  contemplativa 
and  active.  For  in  government  change  is  sus- 
pected, though  tho  better ;  but  it  is  natural  to  arta 
to  bo  in  perpetual  agitation  and  growth.  Neither 
is  the  danger  alike  of  new  light,  and  of  new  mo- 
tion or  remove;  and  for  vulgar  and  received  opi- 
nions, nothing  is  more  usual,  or  mure  usually 
complained  of,  than  that  it  is  imposed  for  arrogancy 
and  presumption,  for  men  to  authorize  thcmselvea 
against  antiquity  and  authors,  towards  whom 
envy  ia  ceased,  and  rtveranca  by  time  a  mortised  ; 
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it  not  beingr  considered  what  Aristotle  himself  did, 
apon  whom  the  philosophy  that  now  is  chiefly  de- 
pendeth,  who  came  with  a  professed  contradiction 
to  all  the  world,  and  did  put  all  his  opinions  upon 
bis  own  authority  and  argoment,  and  never  so  much 
as  nameth  an  author  but  to  confute  and  reprove  him ; 
and  yet  his  success  well  fulfilled  the  obsenration 
of  Him  that  said,  *'  If  a  man  come  in  his  own 
name,  him  will  you  receive/'  Men  think,  like- 
wise, that  if  they  should  give  themselves  to  the 
liberty  of  invention  and  travail  of  inquiry,  that 
they  shall  light  again  upon  some  conceits  and 
contemplations  which  have  been  formerly  offered 
to  the  world,  and  have  been  put  down  by  the  bet- 
ter, which  have  prevailed  and  brought  them  to 
oblivion;  not  seeing,  that  howsoever  the  property 
and  breeding  of  knowledges  is  in  great  and  excel- 
lent wits,  yet  the  estimation  and  price  of  them 
is  in  the  multitude,  or  in  the  inclinations  of  princes 
and  great  persons  meanly  learned.  So  as  those 
knowledges  are  like  to  be  received  and  honoured, 
which  have  their  foundation  in  the  subtilty  or 
finest  trial  of  common  sense,  or  such  as  fill  the 
imagination,  and  not  such  knowledge  as  is  digged 
out  of  the  hard  mine  of  history  and  experience, 
and  falleth  out  to  be  in  some  points  as  adverse  to 
common  sense,  or  popular  reason,  as  religion,  or 
more.  Which  kind  of  knowledge,  except  it  be 
delivered  with  strange  advantages  of  eloquence 
and  power,  may  be  likely  to  appear  and  disclose 
a  litUe  to  the  world,  and  straight  to  vanish  and 
shut  again«  So  that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  river  or  flood,  that  bringeth  down  to  us 
that  which  is  light  and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and 
drowneth  that  which  is  solid  and  grave.  So  he 
saw  well,  that  both  in  the  state  of  religion,  and  in 
the  administration  of  learning,  and  in  common 
opinion,  there  were  many  and  continual  stops  and 
traverses  to  the  course  of  invention. 

9.  He  thought  also,  that  the  invention  of  works 
and  further  possibility  was  prejudiced  in  a  more 
special  manner  than  Uiat  of  speculative  truth ;  for 
besides  the  impediments  common  to  both,  it  hath 
by  itself  been  notably  hurt  and  discredited  by  the 
vdn  promises  and  pretences  of  alchemy,  magic, 
astrology,  and  such  other  arts,  which,  as  they  now 


pass,  hold  much  more  of  imagination  and  belief  than 
of  sense  and  demonstration.  But  to  use  the  poet's 
language,  men  ought  to  have  remembered,  that 
although  Ixion  of  a  cloud  in  the  likeness  of  Juno 
begat  Centaurs  and  Chimeras,  yet  Jupiter  also  of 
the  true  Juno  begat  Vulcan  and  Hebe.  Neither 
is  it  just  to  deny  credit  to  the  greatness  of  the  acts 
of  ^exander,  because  the  like  or  more  strange 
have  been  feigned  of  an  Amadis  or  an  Arthur,  or 
other  fabulous  worthies.  But  though  this  in  true 
reason  should  be,  and  that  men  ought  not  to  make 
a  confusion  of  unbelief;  yet  he  saw  well  it  could 
not  otherwise  be  in  event,  but  that  experience  of 
untruth  had  made  access  to  truth  more  difficult,  and 
that  the  ignominy  of  vanity  had  abated  all  great- 
ness of  mind. 

10.  He  thought  also,  there  was  found  in  the 
mind  of  man  an  affection  naturally  bred  and  forti- 
fied, and  furthered  by  discourse  and  doctrine,  which 
did  pervert  the  true  proceeding  towards  active  and 
operative  knowledge.  This  was  a  false  estima- 
tion, that  it  should  be  as  a  diminution  to  the  mind 
of  man  to  be  much  conversant  in  experiences  and 
particulars,  subject  to  sense,  and  bound  in  matter, 
and  which  are  laborious  to  search,  ignoble  to  medi- 
tate, harsh  to  deliver,  illiberal  to  practise,  infinite  as 
is  supposed  in  number,  and  noways  accommodate 
to  the  glory  of  arts.  This  opinion  or  state  of  mind 
received  much  credit  and  strength  by  the  school 
of  Plato,  who  thinking  that  particulars  rather  re-, 
vived  the  notions,  or  excited  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  than  merely  informed  :  and  having  mingled 
his  philosophy  with  superstition,  which  never 
favoureth  the  sense,  extolleth  too  much  the  under- 
standing of  man  in  the  inward  light  thereof.  And 
again,  Aristotle's  school,  which  giveth  the  due  to 
the  sense  in  assertion,  denieth  it  in  practice  much 
more  than  that  of  Plato.  For  we  see  the  school- 
men, Ari8totle*s  successors,  which  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  history,  rented  only  upon  agitation  of 
wit ;  whereas  Plato  giveth  good  example  of  in-' 
quiry  by  induction  and  view  of  particulars :  though 
in  such  a  wandering  manner  as  is  of  no  force  or 
fruit.  So  that  he  saw  well,  that  the  supposition  of 
the  sufficiency  of  man's  mind  hath  lost  the  i 
thereof. 
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SECnO  ORDINIS. 


Charia  tuggegUonM^  nve  memoriajixa. 


Thi  sanbeams  hot  to  sense. 

The  moonbeams  not  hot,  but  rather  conceived  to 
have  a  quality  of  cold,  for  that  the  greatest  colds 
are  noted  to  be  about  the  full,  and  the  greatest 
heats  about  the  change.     Query, 

The  beams  of  the  stars  have  no  sensible  heat  by 
themselves ;  but  are  conceived  to  have  an  augmen- 
tative heat  of  the  sunbean  «  by  the  instance  follow- 
ing. The  same  climate  arctic  and  antarctic  are 
observed  to  differ  in  cold,  viz.  that  the  antarctic  is 
the  more  cold,  and  it  is  manifest  the  antarctic  hemi- 
sphere is  thinner  planted  with  stars. 

The  heats  observed  to  be  greater  in  July  than  in 
June ;  at  which  time  the  sun  is  nearest  the  great- 
est fixed  stars,  viz.  Cor  Leonis,  Cauda  Leonis, 
8pica,  Virginia,  Sirius,  Canicula. 

The  conjunction  of  any  two  of  the  three  highest 
|ilanets  noted  to  cause  great  heats. 

Comets  conceived  by  some  to  be  as  well  causes 
AS  effects  of  heat,  much  more  the  stars. 

The  snnbeams  have  greater  heat  when  they  are 
more  perpendicular  than  when  they  are  more 
oblique :  as  appeareth  in  difference  of  regions,  and 
the  difference  of  the  times  of  summer  and  winter 
in  the  same  region ;  and  chiefly  in  the  difference  of 
the  hours  of  mid-day,  mornings,  evenings,  in  the 
same  day. 

The  heats  more  extreme  in  July  and  August  than 
In  May  or  June,  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and 
eontinuance  of  heat. 

The  heats  more  extreme  under  the  tropics  than 
under  the  line :  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and 
continuance  of  heat,  because  the  sun  there  doth  as 
it  were  double  a  cape. 

The  heats  more  about  three  or  four  of  clock  than 
«i  noon ;  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and  conti- 
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The  sun  noted  to  be  hotter  when  it  shineth  forth 
between  clouds,  than  when  the  s)cy  is  open  and 
serene. 

The  middle  region  of  the  aic  hath  manifest 
effects  of  cold,  notwithstanding  locally  it  be  nearer 
the  sun,  commonly  imputed  to  antiperistasis, 
assuming  that  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  hot  either 
by  approach  or  by  reflection,  and  that  falleth  in 
tlie  middle  term  between  both ;  or  ii^  as  some 
conceive,  it  be  only  by  reflection,  then  the  cold  of 
that  region  resteth  chiefly  upon  distance.  The 
instances  showing  the  cold  of  that  region,  are  the 
snows  which  descend,  the  hails  which  descend, 
and  the  snows  and  extreme  colds  which  are  upon 
high  mountains. 

But  Qu,  of  such  mountains  as  adjoin  to  sandy 
vales,  and  not  to  fruitful  vales,  which  minister 
no  vapours:  or  of  mountains  above  the  region 
of  vapours,  as  is  reported  of  Olympus,  where  any 
inscription  upon  the  ashes  of  the  altar  remained 
untouched  of  wind  or  dew.  And  note,  it  is  also 
reported  that  men  carry  up  sponges  with  vinegar 
to  thicken  their  breath,  the  air  growing  too  fine 
for  respiration,  which  seemeth  not  to  stand  with 
coldness. 

The  clouds  make  a  mitigation  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  So  doth  the  interposition  of  any  body,  which 
we  term  shades :  but  yet  the  nights  in  summer  are 
many  times  as  hot  to  the  feeling  of  men^s  bodies  as 
the  days  are  within  doors,  where  the  beams  of  the 
sun  actually  beat  not. 

There  is  no  other  nature  of  heat  known  from  the 
celestial  bodies  or  from  the  air,  but  that  which 
cometh  by  the  sunbeams.  For  in  the  countries 
near  the  pole,  we  see  the  extreme  colds  end  in 
the  summer  months,  as  in  the  voyage  of  Nova 
Zembla,  where  they  could  not  disengage  iMi 
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teiks  fnm  ihe  ieei  no,  not  u  July,  tnd  lAet  with 
great  mooolaiiis  of  ice,  wine  iloatingr,  some  fixed) 
aidiat  time  of  the  year,  being  the  heart  of  summer. 

The  caTee  under  the  earth  notod  to  be  warmer 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  so  the  watera  that 
apring  from  within  the  earth« 

Great  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  iometimes  nata- 
mlly  burmngaffcer  the  manner  of  iEtna,  in  Iceland ; 
tlie  like  written  of  Oroeniand,  and  diTers  others  the 
edd  coontries.* 

The  trees  in  the  cold  countries  are  such  as  are 
fuller  of  roein,  pit6h,  tar,  which  aie  matters  apt 
for  fire,  and  the  woods  themselyes  more  eombas- 
tible  than  those  in  much  hotter  countries  ?  «»,  for 
ezamploi  fir,  pineapple,  janiper.  ^^  Whether 
ttrab  trees  of  the  same  kind  that  ours  are,  as  oak 
and  ash,  bear  not,  in  the  more  eold  countries,  a 
wood  more  brittle  and  ready  to  take  fiie  than  the 
aaane  kinda  with  us  ! 

The  sunbeama  heat  manifestly  by  reflection,  as 
in  eonntries  pent  in  with  hills,  upon  walls  or 
buildings,  upon  paTomenta,  upon  grarel  more  than 
eardi,  upon  arable  more  than  g^rass,  upon  riyers 
if  they  be  not  Tery  open,  ke. 

The  uniting  or  collection  of  the  sunbeams  mul- 
tiplieth  heat,  as  in  burning-glasses,  which  are 
nnde  thinner  in  the  middle  than  on  Uie  sides,  as 
I  take  it,  contrary  to  spectacles ;  and  Uie  opera- 
tion of  them  is,  as  I  remember,  first  to  place  them 
between  the  sun  and  the  body  to  be  fired,  and  then 
to  draw  them  upward  towards  the  sun,  which  it  is 
true  maketh  the  angle  of  the  cone  sharper.  But  then 
I  take  it  if  the  glass  had  been  first  placed  at  the 
aame  distance  to  which  it  is  afier  drawn,  it  would 
not  haye  had  that  force,  and  yet  Uiat  had  been  all 
one  to  the  sharpness  of  the  angle.    Quk 

60  in  that  the  sun's  beams  are  hotter  perpendi- 
cularly than  obliquely,  it  may  be  imputed  to  the 
nnion  of  the  beams,  which  in  case  of  perpendicu- 
brity  reflect  into  the  rery  same  lines  with  the 
direct ;  and  the  further  from  perpendicularity  the 
more  obtuse  the  angle,  and  the  greater  distance 
between  the  direct  beam  and  the  reflected  beam. 

The  sunbeams  raise  Tapours  out  of  the  earth, 
and  when  they  withdraw  they  fall  back  in  dews. 

The  sunbeams  do  many  times  icatter  the  mists 
which  are  in  the  mornings. 

The  sunbeams  cause  the  dirers  returns  of  the 
heibs,  plants,  and  fhiits  of  the  earth ;  for  we  see 
in  lemon-trees  and  the  like,  that  there  is  coming 
on  at  once  fruit  ripe,  frait  unripe,  and  blossoms ; 
which  may  show  that  the  plant  worketh  to  put 
forth  continually,  were  it  not  for  the  variations  of 
the  excesses  and  leeesses  of  the  sun,  which  oall 
forth,  and  put  back. 

The  exoeasiTO  heat  of  the  son  doth  wi^er  and 
destroy  yegetablea,  as  well  as  the  odd  doth  nip 
and  Mast  them. 

•  No  iMiht  kit  taiiBll*  www  tkt  feiat  sr  tba  saa  la  soli 
eoaatriti^tbmifhilbtaoitotlMaatlocrofaMBa  " 


The  heat  or  beams  of  the  sun  doth  take  away 
the  smell  of  flowers,  specially  such  as  are  of  a 
milder  odonr. 

The  beams  of  the  sun  do  disclose  summer 
flowers,  as  the  pimpernel,  maiigold,  and  almost 
all  flowers  else,  for  tiiey  dose  commonly  morning 
and  eyening,  or  in  oTereast  weather,  and  open  in 
the  brigfatnen  of  th^sun :  which  is  but  imputed 
to  dryness  and..moiBii]ae,  which  doUi  make  the 
hpttns  heavy  or  erect,.a«d  not  to  any  other  pro- 
priety in  the  sunbeams;  so  they  report  not  only 
a  closing,  but  a  bending  or  inclining  in  the 
**  heliotropium"  and  **  calendula."    Qu. 

The  sunbeams  flo  ripen  all  fruits,  and  addeth 
to  them  a  sweetness  or  fatness ;  and  yet  some 
sultry  hot  days  OTercast,  are  noted  to  ripen  mora 
than  bright  days. 

The  sunbeams  are  thought  to  mend  distilled 
waters,  the  glasses  being  well-stopped,  and  to 
make  them  more  Tirtuons  and  fragrant 

The  sunbeams  do  turn  wine  into  rinegar;  but 
Qu.  whether  they  would  not  sweeten  Teijuice  ! 

The  sunbeams  do  pall  any  wine  or  beer  that  is 
set  in  them. 

The  sunbeams  do  take  aWay  the  lustre  of  any 
silks  or  arras. 

There  is  almost  no  mine  but  lieth  some  depth 
in  the  earth ;  gold  is  concelTcd  to  lie  highest,  and 
in  Uie  hottest  countries;  yet  Thracia  and  Hun- 
gary are  cold,  and  the  hills  of  Scotland  have 
yielded  gold,  but  in  small  grains  or  quantity. 

If  yon  set  a  root  of  a  tree  too  deep  in  the 
ground,  that  root  will  perish,  and  the  stock  will  put 
forth  a  new  root  nearer  the  superficies  of  the  earth. 

Some  trees  and  plants  prosper  best  in  the  shade ; 
as  the  bays,  strawberries,  some  wood-flowers. 

Almost  all  flies  lore  the  sunbeams,  so  db 
snakes ;  toads  and  worms  the  contrary. 

The  sunbeams  tanneth  the  skin  of  man ;  and  in 
some  places  tumeth  it  to  black. 

The  sunbeams  are  hardly  endured  by  many, 
but  cause  headache,  faintness,  and  with  many 
they  cause  rheums;  yet  to  aged  men  they  are 
comfortable. 

The  sun  causes  pestilence,  which  with  us  rages 
about  autumn :  but  it  is  reported  in  Barbaiy  they 
break  up  about  June,  and  rage  most  in  the  winter. 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  and  of  firs,  and  living 
creatures,  agree  in  some  ^ings  which  pertain  to 
vivification ;  as  the  back  of  a  chimney  will  set 
forward  an  apricot-tree  as  well  as  the  sun;  the 
fire  will  raise  a  dead  butterfly  as  well  as  the  sun ; 
and  so  will  the  heat  of  a  living  creature.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  in  sand  will  hatch  an  egg.    Qu, 

The  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  hotted  countrieU 
nothing  so  violent  as  that  of  fire,  no  not  scarody 
so  hot  to  the  sense  as  that  of  a  living  creature. 

The  sun,  a  fountain  of  light  as  wdl  as  heai 

The  other  celestial  bodies  nmnifbst  in  light,  and 

yat  MBon  eonatal'*  wheOer  all  bariowe<l  at  m 

tlM  moon,  but  obsette  fai  1 
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The  Boalhem  and  weitem  wind  with  ua  is  Che 

wanne«t,  thereof  ihe  one  blowc^ih  from  t\m  sun, 
the  other  from  the  «ea  t  the  northern  and  eafitern 
the  more  cold.  Qu.  Whether  in  the  coaat  of  Flo- 
rida, or  at  Bmfiil,  the  east  wind  he  not  the  wann- 
est, and  Uie  west  the  coldeat;  and  ao  hejond  the 
antarctic  tropic,  ihe  southern  wind  the  coldest. 

The  air  useth  to  be  extreme  hot  before  thundera^ 

The  eea  and  air  ambient,  tppeareth  10  be  bolter 
than  that  at  land ;  for  in  the  northern  Tojagea 
two  or  three  degrees  farther  at  the  open  aea^  they 
find  leas  tee  than  two  or  three  degrees  more  south 
near  land ;  but  Qu.  for  that  may  be  by  reason  of 
llie  shoret  and  shallows. 

The  snowB  dissolve  fastest  upon  the  sea^oastST 
yei  the  winds  are  counted  the  bitteneBt  from  the 
sea,  and  such  as  trees  will  bend  from,     Qu. 

The  streams  or  clouds  of  brightness  which  ap« 
pear  in  the  firmament,  being  such  tlkiough  which 
Ihe  stars  may  be  seen,  mud  shoot  not,  but  rest, 
are  sig^ns  of  heat. 

The  pillars  of  light,  which  are  so  upright,  and 
do  commonly  ahoot  and  vary,  are  signs  of  cold  ; 
but  both  tl){!&e  are  signs  of  drought. 

The  air  when  it  is  moved  is  to  the  sense  colder; 
as  in  winds,  fannings,  venlilabra. 

The  air  in  things  jibrouSf  as  fleeces,  furs,  &o. 
warm  i  and  those  stuffs  to  the  feeling  warm. 

The  water  lo  man* a  body  seemeth  colder  than 
Uie  air;  and  so  in  summer,  in  swimming  it  aeem- 
eth  at  the  first  going  in ;  and  yet  after  one  hath 
been  in  a  while,  at  the  coming  forth  again,  the  air 
leemetb  colder  than  the  water* 

The  snow  more  cold  to  the  sense  than  water, 
and  the  ice  than  snow ;  and  they  have  in  Italy 
means  to  keep  snow  and  ice  for  the  cooling  of 
their  drinks.  Qu.  Whether  it  be  so  in  froth  in  re- 
spect of  the  liquor  t 

Baths  of  hot  water  feel  hottest  at  the  first  going 
in. 

The  frost  dew  which  we  see  in  hoar-frost,  and 
in  the  limes  upon  trees  or  the  likei  accounted 
more  mortifying  cold  than  snow ;  for  snow  che- 
risheth  the  ground,  and  any  thing  sowed  in  it ;  the 
other  biteth  and  killeth. 

Stone  and  metal  exceeding  cold  to  the  feeling 
more  than  wood  t  yea  more  than  jet  or  amberi  or 
horn,  which  are  no  leas  smooth. 

The  snow  is  ever  in  the  winter  season,  but  the 
hail,  which  is  more  of  the  nature  of  ice,  is  ever  in 
the  summer  season;  whereupon  it  is  conceived^ 
that  as  the  hollows  of  the  earth  are  warmest  in 
the  winter,  so  that  region  of  the  air  is  coldest  in 
the  summer ;  as  if  they  were  a  fugue  of  ihe  na- 
ture of  either  from  the  contrary,  and  a  collecting 
itself  to  an  union,  and  so  to  a  further  strength. 

Bo  in  the  shades  under  trees,  in  the  summer, 
which  stand  in  an  open  field,  tlie  shade  noted  to 
W  colder  than  in  a  wood. 

Cold  eSecteth  congelation  in  liquors,  so  as  they 
consist  and  hold  togethorHi  which  before  did  run. 


Cold  bremk^^th  glasses,  if  they  be  close  stoppedt 

in  frost,  when  the  liquor  freeze Lh  within. 

Cold  in  extreme  maketh  metals,  that  are  dry 
and  brittle^  cleA  and  crack,  *'^raque  dissiliiint|** 
so  of  pots  of  earth  and  glass. 

Cold  maketh  bones  of  living  creatures  mora 
fragile. 

Cold  maketh  living  creatures  to  a  well  in  the 
joints,  and  the  blood  to  clot,  and  turn  more  blue. 

Bitter  frosts  do  make  all  drinks  to  taste  mors 
dead  and  flaL 

Cold  maketh  the  mneries  and  fij^h  more  asper 
and  rough. 

Cold  causes  rheums  and  distiltadons  by  coju* 
presaing  the  brain,  and  laxes  by  like  reason. 

Cold  increases  appetite  in  the  stomach,  and 
willingness  to  stir. 

Cold  maketh  the  fira  to  scald  and  sparkle. 

Paraoelsus  reportethi  that  if  a  glass  of  wine  he 
set  upon  a  terras  in  a  bitter  frost,  it  will  leave 
some  liquor  unfros^en  in  the  centre  of  the  glaes« 
which  eKcelleth  *^ spiritus  vini"  drawn  by  fire. 

Cold  in  Muscovy,  and  the  like  countries^ 
causes  those  parts  which  are  voidest  of  blood,  as 
the  nose,  the  ears,  the  toes,  the  fingers,  to  mortify 
and  roti  especially  if  you  come  suddenly  to  fire, 
after  you  have  been  in  the  air  abroad,  they  are 
sure  to  moulder  and  dissolve.  They  use  for  re- 
medy, as  is  said,  washing  in  snow  water. 

If  a  man  come  out  of  a  bitter  cold  auddenly  to 
the  firsi  he  Is  ready  to  swoon,  or  be  overcome. 

So  contrariwise  at  Nova  Zembla,  when  they 
opened  their  door  at  times  to  go  forth,  he  thai 
opened  the  door  was  in  danger  to  be  overcome. 

The  quantity  of  hah  in  the  cold  countries,  Nor- 
way, &c.  very  abundant* 

The  quantity  of  fowl  and  eggs  laid  in  the  cliffs 
in  great  abundance. 

In  Nova  Zembla  they  found  no  beasts  but  bears 
and  foxes,  whereof  the  bean  gaTe  over  lo  be  seen 
about  September,  and  the  foxes  began^ 

Meat  will  keep  from  putrifying  longer  in  frosty 
weather,  than  at  other  times. 

In  Iceland  they  keep  fiah,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
cold,  from  putrifying  without  salt* 

The  nature  of  man  endureth  the  colds  in  the 
countries  of  Scricfinnia,  Biarmia,  Lappia,  Iceland, 
Groenland  ;  and  that  not  by  perpetual  keeping  in 
stoves  in  the  winter  time,  as  Oiey  do  in  Russia  : 
but  contrariwise,  their  chief  fairs  and  intercourse 
is  written  to  be  in  the  winter,  because  the  ice 
evens  and  levelleth  Ihe  passages  of  waters, 
plashes,  &e, 

A  thaw  after  a  frost  doth  greatly  rot  and  mel< 
low  the  ground. 

Extreme  cold  hurteth  the  eyes  and  cause th 
blindness  in  many  beasts,  as  is  reported. 

The  cold  maketh  any  solid  substance,  as  wood* 
stone,  metal,  put  to  the  flesh,  to  cleave  lo  it,  and 
to  pull  Ihe  flesh  after  it,  and  so  put  to  any  cloth 
that  is  moist. 
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Cold  maketh  the  pilage  of  beasts  more  thick 
and  long,  as  foxes  ^f  Muscovy,  sables,  &c. 

Cold  maketh  the  pilage  of  most  beasts  incline 
to  grayness  or  whiteness,  as  foxes,  bears,  and 
go  the  plumage  of  fowls ;  and  maketh  also  the 
crests  of  cocks  and  their  feet  white,  as  is  re- 
ported. 

Extreme  cold  will  make  nails  leap  out  of  the 
walls,  and  out  of  locks,  and  the  like. 

Extreme  cold  maketh  leather  to  be  stiff  like 
horn. 

In  frosty  weather  the  stars  appear  clearest  and 
most  sparkling. 

In  the  change  from  frost  to  open  weather,  or 
from  open  weather  to  frosts,  commonly  great 
mists. 

In  extreme  colds  any  thing  neyer  so  little 
which  arresteth  the  air  maketh  it  to  congeal ;  as 
we  see  in  cobwebs  in  windows,  which  is  one  of 
the  least  and  weakest  threads  that  is,  and  yet 
drops  gather  abont  it  like  chains  of  pearl. 

So  in  frosts,  the  inside  of  glass  windows  ga- 
^ereth  a  dew ;  Qu.  if  not  more  without. 

Qu,  Whether  the  sweating  of  marble  and  stones 
be  in  frost,  or  towards  rain. 

Oil  in  time  of  frost  gathereth  to  a  substance,  as 
of  tallow ;  and  it  is  said  to  sparkle  some  time,  so 
as  it  giyeth  a  light  in  the  dark. 

The  countries  which  lie  covered  with  snow 
have  a  hastier  maturation  of  all  grain  than  in 


other  countries,  all  being  within  three  months  or 
thereabouts. 

Qu,  It  is  said,  that  compositions  of  honey,  as 
mead,  do  ripen,  and  are  most  pleasant  in  the  great 
colds. 

The  frosts  with  us  are  casual,  and  not  tied  to 
any  months,  so  as  they  are  not  merely  caused  by 
the  recess  of  the  sun,  but  mixed  with  some  inferior 
causes.  In  the  inland  of  the  northern  countries, 
as  in  Russia,  the  weather  for  the  three  or  four 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  Feb* 
ruary,  is  constant,  viz.  clear  and  perpetual  frost, 
without  snows  or  rains. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  region,  which,  by  ap- 
proach of  a  matter  hot,  will  not  take  heat  by  transi- 
tion or  excitation. 

There  is  nothing  hot  here  with  us  but  is  in  a 
kind  of  consumption,  if  it  carry  heat  in  itself;  for 
all  fired  things  are  ready  to  consume;  chafed 
things  are  ready  to  fire ;  and  the  heat  of  men's 
bodies  needeth  aliment  to  restore. 

The  transition  of  heat  is  without  any  imparting 
of  substance,  and  yet  remaiiieth  after  the  body 
heated  is  withdrawn;  for  it  is  not  like  smells, 
for  they  leave  some  airs  or  parts ;  not  like  light, 
for  that  abideth  not  when  the  first  body  b  re- 
moved ;  not  unlike  to  the  motion  of  the  loadstone^ 
which  is  lent  without  adhesion  of  substance,  for 
if  the  iron  be  filed  where  it  was  rubbed,  yet  it 
will  draw  or  turn. 


LETTER  AND  DISCOURSE  TO  SIR  HENRY  SAVILL, 


TOUCBIlfO 


HELPS  FOR  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 


Sir, 
Coming  back  from  your  mvitation  at  Eton, 
where  I  had  refreshed  mjself  with  company 
which  I  loved,  I  fell  into  a  consideration  of  that 
part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  speaketh  too 
much  and  laws  too  little ;  and  that  is  of  education 
of  youth.  Whereupon  fixing  my  mind  a  while,  I 
found  straigfatways,  and  noted  even  in  the  dis- 
courses of  philosophers  which  are  so  large  in  this 
argument,  a  strange  silence  concerning  one  prin- 
'^pal  part  of  that  subject.  For  as  touching  the 
framing  and  seasoning  of  youth  to  moral  virtue, 
(as  tolerance  of  labours,  continency  from  plea- 
sures, obedience,  honour,  and  the  like,)  they  han- 
dle it;  but  touching  the  improvement  and  helping 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  as  of  conceit,  memory, 
and  judgment,  they  say  nothing.  Whether  it 
were  that  they  thought  it  to  be  a  matter  wherein 
nature  only  prevailed ;  or  that  they  intended  it  as 
leferrod  to  the  several  and  proper  arts  which  teach 
the  use  of  reason  and  speech.  But  for  the  former 
of  these  two  reasons,  howsoever  it  pleaseth  them 
to  distinguish  of  habits  and  powers,  the  experi- 
ence is  manifest  enough  that  the  motions  and  fa- 
enlties  of  the  wit  and  memory  may  be  not  only 
governed  and  guided  but  also  confirmed  and  en- 
larged by  custom  and  exercise  duly  applied.  As 
if  a  man  exercise  shooting,  he  shall  not  only  shoot 
nearer  the  mark  but  also  draw  a  stronger  bow. 
And  as  for  the  latter  of  comprehending  these  pre- 
cepts within  the  arts  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  if  it 
be  rightly  considered,  their  office  is  distinct  alto- 
gether from  this  point  For  it  is  no  pait  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  use  or  handling  of  an  instrument  to 
teach  how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instrument  to  give 
it  a  sharp  edge,  or  how  to  quench  it  or  otherwise 
whereby  to  give  it  a  stronger  temper.  Wherefore 
finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not  broken,  I  have 
but  «*  tanquaro  aliud  agens"  entered  into  it,  and 
•■lute  you  with  it,  dedicating  it  after  the  ancient 
annner,  first  as  to  a  dear  friend  :  and  then  as  to 
W  apt  person;  for  as  much  as  you  have  both 
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place  to  practiqe  it,  and  judgment  and  leisare  to 
look  deeper  into  it,  than  I  have  done.  Herain 
you  must  call  to  mind  'Afii^w  ptv  <ju^  Though 
the  argument  be  not  of  great  height  and  dignity, 
nevertheless  it  is  of  great  and  universal  use ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  see  why,  to  consider  it  rightly,  thai 
should  not  be  a  learning  of  height,  which  teaeh- 
cth  to  raise  the  highest  and  worthiest  psrt  of  the 
mind.  But  howsoever  that  be,  if  the  w  orld  take 
any  light  and  use  by  Uiis  writing,  I  wi  J  the  gra- 
tulation  be  to  the  good  friendship  and  acquaint 
ance  between  us  two.  And  so  I  commend  you 
to  God's  divine  protection. 

A  DISCOURSE  TOUCHING  HELPS  FOR 
THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

I  DID  ever  hold  it  for  an  insolent  and  unlucky 
saying,  **  faber  quisque  fortune  sue,*'  except  it  be 
uttered  only  as  an  hortative  or  spur  to  correct  sloth. 
For  otherwise  if  it  be  believed  as  it  soundeth ; 
and  that  a  man  entereth  into  an  high  imagination 
that  he  can  compass  and  fathom  all  accidents ; 
and  ascribeth  all  successes  to  his  drifts  and 
reaches,  and  the  contrary  to  his  errors  and  sleep- 
ings.  It  is  commonly  seen  that  the  evening  for^ 
tune  of  that  man  is  not  so  prosperous  as  of  him 
that  without  slackening  of  his  industry  attributeth 
much  to  felicity  and  providence  above  him.  But 
if  the  sentence  were  turned  to  this,  «*  faber  quis- 
que ingenii  sui,"  it  were  somewhat  more  true 
and  much  more  profitable ;  because  it  would  teach 
men  to  bend  themselves  to  reform  those  imperfec- 
tions in  themselves,  which  now  they  seek  but  to 
cover;  and  to  attain  those  virtues  and  good  parts, 
which  now  they  seek  but  to  have  only  in  show  and 
demonstration.  Yet  notwithstanding  every  man 
attempteth  to  be  of  the  first  trade  of  carpenters, 
and  few  bind  themselves  to  the  second  :  whereas 
nevertheless,  the  rising  in  fortune  seldom  amend- 
eth  the  mind ;  but  on  the  other  side,  the  removing 
of  the  Btondes  and  impediments  of  the  mind*  doth 
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nAwi  dear  tbe  passage  and  cuneift  to  a  man's 
Ibitaiie.  But  oertaia  it  is,  whether  it  be  beliered 
sr  iio»  that  as  the  iiMSt  eaoeUent  of  metals,  gtdd, 
is  of  all  other  the  most  pliant,  and  most  ondar- 
ing  to  be  wroaght:  so  of  all  living  and  breathing 
sobstanoesy  the  perfeetestama  is  the  most  suscep- 
tihle  ei  help,  improvement,  impression,  and  altera- 
lion;  and  not  only  in  hb  body,  but  in  his  mind  and 
spirit ;  and  there  again  not  only  in  his  appetite  and 
affiaotion,  bat  in  his  powers  of  wit  and  reason. 

For  as  to  the  body  of  man,  we  find  many  and 
stiaage  experienoes,  how  nature  is  overwroaght 
by  custom,  even  in  aetkms  that  seem  of  most  difli- 
eulty  and  least  possible.  As  first  in  Toluntary 
motion,  which  though  it  be  tenned  volontary,  yet 
the  highest  degiees  of  it  are  not  volnntary ;  for  it 
is  in  my  power  and  will  to  ran ;  but  to  run  faster 
than  aocoidiag  to  my  lightness  or  disposition  of 
body,  is  net  in  my  power  nor  will.  We  see  the 
iadnstry  and  praotioe  of  tomblers  and  funambulos 
whaA  effKts  of  great  wonder  it  bringeth  the  body 
of  man  unto.  So  for  suffering  of  pain  and  doloor, 
vhioh  is  thought  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man, 
there  is  much  example  of  penances  in  strict  ordera 
of  soperstition,  what  they  do  endure  such  as  may 
well  verify  the  report  of  the  Spartan  boys,  whidi 
were  wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the  altar  so  bitter^ 
iy  as  sometimes  they  died  of  it,  and  yet  were  never 
heaid  to  complain.  And  to  pasa  to  those  faculties 
which  are  reckoned  more  involuntary,  as  long  &st- 
ingand  abstinence,  and  the  contrary  extreme,  vore- 
eity.  The  leaving  and  forbearing  the  use  of  drink 
for  altogether,  the  enduring  vehement  cold  and 
the  like ;  there  have  not  wanted,  neither  do  want 
divera  examples  of  stinnge  victories  over  the  body 
in  every  of  these.  Nay,  in  respiration,  the  proof 
hath  been  of  some,  who,  by  continual  use  of  diving 
and  working  under  the  water,  have  brought  them- 
telvea  to  be  able  to  hold  their  breath  an  incredible 
lime ;  and  othera  that  have  been  able,  without 
suffocation,  to  endure  the  stiffing  breath  of  an 
oven  or  furnace,  so  heated  as,  though  it  did  not 
seald  nor  bum,  yet  it  was  many  degrees  too  hot 
for  any  man  not  made  to  it  to  breathe  or  take  in. 
And  soma  impostors  and  counterfeits,  likewise, 
have  been  able  to  wreadi  and  cast  iheir  bodies 
into  strange  forms  and  motions :  yea,  and  othere 
to  bring  themselves  into  trances  and  astonish- 
ments. All  which  examples  do  demonstrate  how 
variously,  and  how  to  high  pointo  and  degrees, 
the  body  of  man  may  be  (as  it  were)  moulded  and 
wrought.  And  if  any  man  conceive  that  it  is 
some  secret  propriety  of  nature  that  hath  been  in 
these  peraons  which  have  attained  to  those  points, 
and  that  it  is  not  open  for  every  man  to  do  the  like, 
though  he  had  bmn  put  to  it ;  for  which  cause 
such  things  come  but  very  rarely  to  pass ;  it  is  true, 
no  doubt,  but  some  peraons  nre  apter  than  othera ; 
but  so  as  the  more  aptness  eauseth  perfection,  but 
the  less  aptaess  doth  not  disable ;  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  more  apt  child,  that  is  taken  to  be 
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made  a  funambulo,  will  prove  more  excellent  in 
his  feato ;  but  the  lees  apt  will  be  gregarius  fu- 
nambulo also.  And  there  is  small  question,  but 
thai  these  abilities  would  have  been  more  common, 
and  others  of  like  sort  not  attempted  would  lifce^ 
wise  have  been  brought  upon  the  stage,  but  for 
two  reasons;  te  one  because  of  men^s  diffidenea 
in  prejudging  them  as  impossibilities ;  for  it  hold- 
eth  in  those  things  which  the  poet  saith, «« pot* 
sunt  quia  posse  videntur  ;*'  for  no  man  shall  know 
how  much  may  be  done,  except  he  believe  modi 
may  be  done.  The  other  reason  is,  because  they 
be  but  practices,  base  and  inglorious,  and  of  no 
great  use,  and  therefore  eequeetored  from  reward 
of  value ;  and  on  tiie  other  side,  painful ;  so  as 
the  xecompmse  balanced  not  with  the  travel  and 
suffering.  And  as  to  the  will  of  man,  it  is  that 
which  is  most  maniable  and  obedient;  as  that 
which  admitteth  most  medicines  to  cure  and  altar 
it.  The  most  sovereign  of  all  is  religion,  which 
is  able  to  change  and  transform  it  in  the  deepest 
and  most  invrard  inclinations  and  motions :  and 
next  to  that  is  opinion  and  apprehension ;  whether 
it  be  infused  by  tradition  and  institution,  er 
wrought  in  by  disputation  and  persuasion :  and  the 
third  is  exsmple,  which  transformeth  the  will  ef 
man  into  the  similitode  of  that  which  is  most  ob- 
servant and  fomiliar  towards  it ;  and  the  fourth  is, 
when  one  aflfection  is  healed  and  corrected  by 
another ;  as  when  covrardiee  is  remedied  by  shams 
and  dishonour,  or  sluggishness  and  backwardness 
by  indignation  and  emulation ;  and  so  of  the  like  t 
and  lastly,  when  alLthese  means,  or  any  of  them, 
have  new  framed  or  formed  human  will,  then  doth 
custom  and  habit  corroborate  and  confirm  all  the 
rest ;  therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  though  this  facnlqr 
of  the  mind  (of  will  and  election)  which  inclined 
affection  and  appetite,  being  but  the  inceptions  and 
rudimenta  of  will,  may  be  so  well  governed  and 
managed,  because  it  admitteth  access  to  so  divefS 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  it  and  to  work  upon  il| 
the  effecte  whereof  are  so  many  and  so  known  as 
require  no  enumeration ;  but  generally  they  do 
issue  as  medicines  do,  into  two  kinds  of  cures, 
whereof  the  one  is  a  Just  or  true  cure,  and  the  other 
is  called  palliation ;  for  either  the  labour  and  intent 
tion  is  to  reform  the  affections  really  and  truly,  re- 
straining them  if  they  be  too  violent,  and  raising 
them  if  they  be  too  soft  and  weak,  or  else  it  is  to 
cover  them ;  or  if  occasion  be,  to  pretend  them  and 
represent  them :  of  the  former  sort  whereof  the  ex- 
amples are  plentiful  in  the  schools  of  philosophera, 
and  in  all  other  institutions  of  moral  virtue ;  and 
of  the  other  sort,  the  examples  are  more  plentiful 
in  the  courte  of  princes,  and  in  all  politic  traf- 
fic, where  it  is  ordinary  to  find  not  only  profound 
dissimulations  and  suffocating  the  affections,  that 
no  note  or  mark  appear  of  them  outwardly,  but 
also  lively  simulations  and  affectations,  carrying 
the  tokens  of  passions  which  are  not,  as  •'risnt 
jussus,"  and  ^lachrymB  coacts,**  and  the  like. 
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OF  HELPS  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 

Tbs  intellectual  powers  have  fewer  means  to 
work  upon  them  ihsn  the  will  or  body  of  man ;  but 
the  one  that  previiilethi  that  is  exercl^i  worketh 
mom  forcibly  in  ihem  than  in  the  rest. 

The  ancient  habit  of  tlie  philoaopbers  ;  ^'  Si  qnis 
quieral,  in  utramque  partem,  de  omni  scibiU,'' 

The  e^^ercise  of  scholars  making  Yartes  extern-^ 
porR ;  *^  Stans  pede  in  nno.** 

The  exercise  of  lawyers  in  memory  narrative* 

The  exercise  of  aophUts,  and  ^^  Jo»  ad  opposi^ 
tam,'^  with  manifest  cfTect* 

ArtiUcial  memory  greatly  hoi  pen  by  exercise. 

The  exercise  of  buffoons,  to  draw  all  things  to 
conceits  ridiculous. 

The  means  thai  help  the  understanding  and 
fiM;ultli?B  thereof  are  :^ 

(Not  example  I  as  in  the  will,  by  conyersation ; 
and  here  the  conceit  of  imitation  already  dlgestedf 
with  the  confutation,  "  Obiter*  si  videbilur,**  of 
TuJly^s  opinion,  advising  a  man  to  take  somo  one 
to  imitate.     Siinilitude  of  facaa  analysed*) 

Arts,  Logic,  Rhetoric :  The  ancients,  Aristotle, 
Plato^ThevtetusiGorgJaStlitigioauJ  vel  sophi^ta, 
Protagoras,  Aristotle,  achola  sua.  Topics,  Elen- 
chea^  Rhetorics,  Organon»  Cicero,  Hermogenes* 
The  Neoterics,  Ramus,  Agricola^  Nil  sacrl ;  Lul- 
lius  his  Typocosmia,  studying  Cooper^ s  Diction- 
ary; Mallheus'  Collection  of  proper  words  for 
Metaphors;  Agrippa  de  vanitale,  ^c. 

Qu*  If  not  here  of  imitation. 

Collections  preparative*  Aristotle's  similitude 
of  a  shoemaker's  shop  full  of  shoes  of  all  sorts  ; 
Demosthenes  Exordia  concionam,  TulJy*s  pre- 
cept, of  Theses  of  all  sorts,  preparative* 

The  relying  upon  exercise,  with  the  difference  of 
using  and  tempering  the  instrument ;  and  the  simi- 
litude of  prescribing  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  ««tate* 


FIVE  POINTS. 

1  That  exercises  are  to  be  framed  to  the  life; 
that  is  to  say,  to  work  ability  in  that  kind  whereof 
i  mnn  In  the  course  of  action  shall  have  most  use. 

3^  The  indirect  and  oblique  exercises  which  do, 


"  per  partes"  and  "  per  eonsequentiam,'*  enable 
these  faculties,  which  perhaps  direct  exercise  at 
first  would  but  distort;  and  these  have  chiefly 
place  whore  the  faculty  is  weak,  not  ^*  per  ae,"  but 
"per  accidensf  as  if  want  of  memory  grow 
through  lightness  of  wit  and  want  of  stayed  atten* 
tion,  then  the  mathematics  or  the  law  helpeth ; 
because  they  are  things  wherein  if  the  mind  once 
roam  it  cannot  recover* 

3.  Of  the  advantages  of  exercise;  as  to  dance 
with  heavy  shoes,  to  march  with  heavy  armour  and 
carriage ;  and  the  contmry  advantage  (in  nsturee 
very  dull  and  unapt j  of  working  alacrity  by  framing 
an  exercise  with  some  delight  or  affection ; 

"  V^luti  piieHi  dam  cnirtula  UlandJ 

4t  Of  the  cautions  of  exercise ;  as  to  beware, 
lest  by  evil  doing  (as  all  beginners  do  weakly) 
a  man  grow  not  and  be  inveterate  in  an  ill  habit ; 
and  so  take  not  the  advant^ige  of  custom  in  pei<- 
fecttoni  but  in  con&nning  ill.  Slubbering  on  tbd 
lute, 

5.  The  ntarsbalUng,  and  sequel  of  sciences  and 
practices  :  logic  and  rhetoric  should  be  used  to  be 
read  after  poesy,  history,  and  philosophy*  First, 
exercise  to  do  things  well  and  clean  ;  after,  prompt^ 
ly  and  readily. 

7*he  eitereises  in  the  universities  and  sehooli 
are  of  memory  and  invention  ;  either  to  speak  by 
heart  that  which  ts  set  down  verbatim,  or  to  speak 
extempore ;  whereas,  there  is  little  nse  in  actioii 
of  either  of  both :  but  most  things  which  wentter 
are  neither  verbally  premeditate,  nor  merely  ex^ 
temporal ;  therefore  exercise  would  b^  framed  td 
take  a  little  breathing  and  to  consider  of  heads ; 
and  then  to  fit  and  form  the  speech  extempore  ; 
this  would  be  done  in  two  manners,  both  with 
writing  and  tables, and  without:  for  in  moatactiooi 
it  is  permitted  and  passable  to  use  the  note;  whene^ 
unto  if  a  man  be  not  accustomed  it  will  put  him 
out 

There  is  no  nse  of  a  narrative  memory  in  aca^ 
demies,  via,  with  circumstances  of  times,  peraonSy 
and  places,  and  with  names ;  and  it  is  one  art  ta 
discourse,  and  another  to  relate  and  describe  i  and 
herein  use  and  action  is  most  conversant* 

Also  to  sum  np  and  contmct  ts  a  thing  in  lettOQ 
of  vary  general  use. 


APOPHTHEGMS 


NEW  AND  OLD. 


A.D.  1625. 


Julius  Cjbsar  did  write  a  collection  of  ^>ophthegm8,  as  appears  in  an  epistle  of  Cicero ;  I  need 
•ay  no  more  for  the  worth  of  a  writing  of  that  nature.  It  is  pity  his  book  is  lost :  for  I  imagine  they 
were  collected  with  judgment  and  choice ;  whereas  that  of  Plutarch  and  Stobsus,  and  much  more 
the  modem  ones,  draw  much  of  the  dregs.  Certainly  they  are  of  excellent  use.  They  are  ««mii- 
erones  Terborum/*  pointed  speeches.  Cicero  prettily  calleth  them  «« salinas,"  salt  pits,  that  you  may 
extract  salt  out  of,  and  sprinkle  it  where  you  will.  They  serve  to  be  interlaced  in  continued  speech. 
They  serve  to  be  recited  upon  occasion  of  themselves.  They  serve,  if  you  take  out  the  kernel  of 
them  and  make  them  your  own.  I  have,  for  my  recreation,  in  my  sickness,  fanm  d  the  old,  not  omit* 
ting  any,  because  they  are  vulgar,  for  many  vulgar  ones  are  excellent  good ;  nor  ior  the  meanness  of 
the  person,  but  because  they  are  dull  and  flat;  amd  adding  many  new,  that  otherwise  would  have  died* 


1.  Wbbn  Queen  Elizabeth  had  advanced 
Raleigh,  she  was  one  day  playing  on  the  virgi- 
nals, and  my  Lo.  of  Oxford  and  another  nobleman 
stood  by.  It  fell  out  so,  that  the  ledge  before  the 
jacks  vras  taken  away,  so  as  the  jacks  were  seen : 
my  Lo.  of  Oxford  and  the  other  nobleman  smiled, 
and  a  little  whbpered.  The  queen  marked  it,  and 
would  needs  know  what  the  matter  wasi  My 
Lo.  of  Oxford  answered :  ««That  they  smiled  to 
see  that  when  jacks  went  up,  heads  went  down.'* 

3.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  his  queen  was 
great  with  child;  Count  Soissons,  that  had  his 
expectation  upon  the  crown,  when  it  was  twice 
or  thrice  thought  that  the  queen  was  with  child 
before,  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  ««That  it  was 
but  with  a  pillow."  Th'is  had  someways  come 
to  the  king's  ear;  who  kept  it  till  when  the  queen 
waxed  great :  called  the  Count  of  Soissons  to  him, 
and  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  queen's  belly; 
*•  Come,  cousin,  it  is  no  pillow !" — «•  Yes,  sir," 
answered  the  Count  of  Soissons,  •«  it  is  a  pillow 
for  all  France  to  sleep  upon." 

3.  There  was  a  conference  in  parliament  be- 
tween the  Upper  Hoose  and  the  Lower,  about  a 
bill  of  accountants,  which  came  down  from  the 
Lords  to  the  Commons ;  which  bill  prayed.  That 
the  lands  of  accountants,  whereof  they  were 
seised  when  they  entered  upon  their  office,  mooght 
be  liable  to  their  arrears  to  the  queen ;  but  the  Com- 
mons desired  that  the  bill  mought  not  look  back 


to  accountants  that  were  already,  but  extend  only 
to  accountants  hereafter.  But  the  lo.  treasurer  said, 
**  Why,  I  pray  you,  if  you  had  lost  your  purse  by 
the  way,  would  you  look  forwards,  or  would  yon 
look  back  1  The  queen  hath  lost  her  purse." 

4.  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  morrow  of  her  coroii»* 
tion,  went  to  the  chapel ;  and  in  the  great  cham- 
ber. Sir  John  Rainsford,  set  on  by  wiser  men,  (a 
knight  that  had  the  liberty  of  a  buffoon,)  besought 
the  queen  aloud;  •^That  now  this  good  time* 
when  prisoners  were  delivered,  four  prisoners, 
amongst  the  rest,  mought  likewise  have  their 
liberty  who  were  like  enough  to  be  kept  still  in 
hold."  The  queen  asked;  »«Who  they  were V* 
And  he  said ;  «« Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  JohOf 
who  had  long  been  imprisoned  in  the  Latin 
tongue;  and  now  he  desired  they  mought  go 
abroad  among  the  people  in  English."  The 
queen  answered,  with  a  grave  countenance;  **It 
were  good  (Rainsford)  they  were  spoken  with 
themselves,  to  know  of  them  whether  they  would 
be  set  at  liberty!" 

5.  The  lo.  keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was 
asked  his  opinion  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  one  of 
these  monopoly  licences  1  And  he  answered 
'•Will  you  have  me  speak  truth,  madam t 
•  Lioentia  omnes  deteriores  snmus ;' "  We  are  all 
the  worse  for  a  licence. 

6.  Pace,  the  bitter  fool,  was  not  suffered  to 
oome  at  the  qnaen,  because  of  his  bitter  hamonr. 
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Yet  at  emii  time,  spme  pefsuaded  the  queen  that 
he  should  come  to  her ;  undertaking  foi  himv  that 
he  Should  keep  compass :  so  he  was  brought  to 
her^  and  the  queen  said  i  "Come  on.  Pace;  now 
we  shall  hear  of  our  faults.*'  Saith  Pace ;  **  1  do 
not  use  la  talk  of  that  that  all  the  t<>wn  talks  on*** 

7.  My  Lo*  of  Esse  J,  at  the  succour  of  Rhoan, 
made  twenty- four  knights,  which  at  that  time  was 
a  ^at  matter.  DiverB  of  tho^e  gentlemen  were 
of  weak  and  small  means;  which  when  Queen 
Eli^aheth  heard,  she  said,  "My  lo.  inought  have 
done  well  to  have  built  his  ^mshouse,  hefore  be 
tnade  his  knights/* 

B.  A  great  officer  in  France  was  in  danger  to 
have  lost  his  place ;  but  his  wife,  by  her  suit  and 
meajis  making,  made  his  peace;  whereupon  a 
pleassnt  f«illow  said,  ^<  Th;it  he  had  been  crushed j 
but  that  he  saved  himself  upon  bis  horns*** 

9.  Queen  Ann  Bullen,  at  the  time  when  she 
was  led  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Tower*  called  one 
of  the  king^s  priry  chamber  to  her,  and  said  to 
him)  **  Commend  me  to  the  king,  and  tell  him,  he 
is  constant  in  bts  course  of  advaneiug  me ;  from 
a  private  gentle  woman  he  made  me  a  marquisse, 
and  from  a  marquisse  a  queen ;  and  now,  he  had 
left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly  bonour,  he  bath 
made  me  a  martyr." 

10.  Bishop  Latimer  said,  in  a  sermon  at  courts 
**ThEit  he  beard  great  speech  that  the  king  was 
poor ;  and  many  ways  were  propounded  to  make 
bim  rich  ;  foi  his  part  be  had  thought  of  one  way, 
which  was  th  Jt  they  should  help  the  king  t^  some 
good  office,  fiir  all  his  ofliceTS  were  rich," 

H*  Cffi!sai  Borgia,  after  long  dimion  between 
him  and  the  lords  of  Romagna,  fell  to  accord  with 
them*  In  this  accord  there  was  an  article,  that 
be  should  not  call  them  at  any  time  all  together 
ia  person*  The  meamng  was,  that  knowing  his 
dangerous  nature,  if  he  meant  them  treason,  some 
one  mought  he  free  to  rerenge  the  rest.  Never* 
thelesSt  bo  did  with  such  fine  art  and  fair  carriage 
win  tlieir  confidence,  that  he  brought  them  alto- 
gether to  council  at  Cinigaglia ;  where  be  mur- 
dered them  alL  This  act,  when  it  was  related 
unto  Pope  Alexander,  his  father,  hy  a  cardinal,  as 
a  thing  happy,  but  very  perfidious;  the  pope  said, 
M  U  was  they  that  had  broke  their  corenant  first, 
in  coming  all  together." 

12,  Pope  Julius  the  Thirds  when  he  wns  made 
pope,  gave  bis  hat  unto  a  youth,  a  favourite  of  his, 
with  great  scandal.  Whereupon,  at  one  time,  a 
cardinal  that  mought  be  free  with  him,  said 
modestly  to  him,  "  What  did  your  holiness  see  in 
ibat  young  man«  to  make  him  cardinal  V*  Julius 
answered,  *«  What  did  you  see  in  me  to  make  me 
poper 

t3«  The  same  Julius,  upon  like  occasion  of 
Upeedit  Why  he  slioutd  bear  so  great  affection  to 
the  tame  young  man  1  would  say,  *■*  thai  be  had 
fonad  by  i^troiugy  that  it  was  the  youth *s  des* 
mi  J  10  he  a  great  prelate ;  which  was  tmpo«sible 


except  himself  were  pope*     And   tberefore  that 
he  did  raise  tdm,  as  the  drirer  on  of  bis  own  fojw  \ 
tune/* 

14*  Sir  Thomas  More  bad  only  daughteii  at  \ 
the  first,  and  his  wife  did  ever  pray  for  a  boy* 
At  last  be  had  a  hoy,  which  after,  at  man*s  yearsg 
proved  simple*     Sir  Thomas  said  to  his  wife*  , 
"  Thou  prayedst  so  long  for  a  boy,  that  he  will 
be  a  boy  as  long  as  be  lives.^' 

15*  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  day  thiit  he  was  be> 
headed,  bad  a  barber  senttoliimf  because  his  hair 
was  long;  which  was  thought  would  make  bim. 
more  commiserated  with  the  people*  The  barber 
came  to  him,  and  asked  bim,  «^  W  hether  he  would 
be  pleased  to  he  trimmed  V*  "  In  good  faith, 
honest  fellow,^^  said  Sir  Thomas,  ^^  the  king  and 
I  have  a  suit  for  my  head,  and  till  the  title  be 
cleared,  I  will  do  no  cost  upon  iU*' 

16,  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Wincbester, 
a  great  champion  of  the  Papists,  was  wont  to 
say  of  the  Protestants  who  ground  upon  the 
Scripture,  "That  tbey  were  like  posts,  tliat  bring 
tnith  in  their  letters,  and  lies  in  tlieir  mouths*" 

17.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  besieged  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  Port  of  Pellae,  which  was  won, 
and  some  slain,  and  some  taken*  There  was  one 
said  to  one  of  them  that  was  taken,  by  way  of 
scorn,  **  Were  not  they  brave  men  that  lost  their 
lives  at  the  Port  of  Pellae  1**  He  answeredt 
**  Certainly  a  Persian  arrow  is  much  to  be  set  by, 
if  it  can  choose  out  a  brave  man*'* 

18*  After  the  defeat  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  Fa^ 
linua  was  sent  hy  the  king  to  the  Grecians^  who 
bad  for  tbeir  part  rather  victory  than  otherwise, 
to  command  them  to  yield  their  arms;  wbieb 
when  it  was  denied,  Falinus  said  to  Clearchus ; 
*t  WeW  then,  the  king  lets  you  know,  that  if  yon 
remove  from  the  place  where  you  arc  now  en- 
camped, it  is  war :  if  you  stay,  it  is  truce*  What 
shall  I  say  you  will  do  T*  Clearchus  aniweredf 
^*  It  pi  ease  th  us^  as  it  pleasetb  the  king.**  **  How 
is  that  !'*  said  Falinus*  Saitb  Clearchua,  "  If  we 
remove,  war  r  if  we  stay,  truce  ;'*  and  so  would 
not  disclose  his  purpose. 

19*  Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury, 
thai  had  palpably  taken  shares  of  money ;  before 
they  gave  up  their  verdict,  they  prayed  of  tb# 
senate  a  guard,  that  they  might  do  their  con- 
sciences freely,  for  that  Clodius  was  a  very  tedi* 
tiouB  young  nohlemnn*  W^ hereupon  all  the  world 
gave  bim  for  condemned*  But  acquitted  he  was. 
Catulus,  the  next  day  seeing  some  of  them  thai 
had  acquitted  him  together,  said  tn  them  ;  "What 
made  you  to  ask  of  us  a  guard  I  Were  yon  afraid 
your  money  should  have  been  taken  from  you  !*' 

20,  At  the  ssme  judgment,  Cicero  gave  in  evi» 
dence  upon  oath;  and  the  jury,  which  consittiJ 
of  fifty-seven,  passed  against  his  evidence.     Ov§  i 
day  in  the  senate  Cicero  and  Clodius  heing  In 
altercation,   Clodius    upbraided   him    and    iatd|  ^ 
«Tbe  Jury  gave  you  no  eiediL*'    Cicero  m 
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•wered,  <*  FiTe-aDd-4wenty  gare  na  (»edit:  but 
tfaaie  were  two-and-thirty  that  gave  yoa  no  credit, 
te  they  had  their  money  beforehand.'* 

81.  Many  men,  especially  each  as  affect  grar 
fity,  have  a  manner  after  other  men's  speech  to 
shake  their  heads.  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  would 
say,  •«  It  was  as  men  shake  a  bottle,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  wit  in  their  head  or  no  V 

93.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  man  in  all 
his  lifetime  that  had  an  excellent  rein  in  jesting, 
at  the  Yexj  instant  of  his  death,  haying  a  pretty 
long  beard,  afWr  his  head  was  upon  the  block, 
lift  it  up  again,  and  gently  drew  his  beard  aside, 
aipd  said, «« This  hath  not  offended  the  king." 

83.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  sent  him  by  a  suitor 
in  chancery  two  silyer  flagons.  When  they  were 
presented  by  the  gentleman's  servant,  he  said  to 
one  of  his  men,  •«  Have  him  to  the  cellar,  and  let 
him  have  of  my  best  wine :"  and,  tnrmng  to  ^e 
ssvTsnt,  said,  •*  Tell  thy  master.  Mend,  if  he  like 
it,  let  him  not  spare  it." 

94.  Diogenes,  haying  seen  that  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon,  which  before  was  contemptible  and 
low,  began  to  come  aloft  when  he  died,  was  asked 
how  he  would  be  buried  !  He  answered,  ^  With 
my  £m»  downwards ;  for  within  a  while  the  world 
will  be  turned  upside  down,  and  then  I  shall  lie 
right." 

85.  Cato  the  elder  was  wont  to  say ;  that  ^e 
Romans  were  like  sheep ;  a  man  were  better  driye 
a  flock  of  them,  than  one  of  them. 

36.  Themistocles  in  his  lower  fortune  was  in 
loFO  with  a  young  gentleman  who  scorned  him ; 
when  he  grew  to  hb  greatness,  which  was  soon 
after,  he  sought  to  him :  Themistocles  said,  •*  We 
are  l>oth  grown  wise,  but  too  late." 

S7.  Demonax  the  philosopher,  when  he  died, 
was  asked  touching  his  burial.  He  answered, 
^  Neyer  take  care  for  burying  me,  for  stink  will 
bury  me."  He  that  asked  him  said  again:  **Why, 
would  you  haye  your  body  left  to  dogs  and  rayens 
to  feed  upon  1"  Demonax  answered,  •*  Why,  what 
great  hurt  is  it,  if  haying  sought  to  do  good,  when 
I  liyed,  to  men;  my  body  do  some  good  to  beasts, 
when  I  am  dead." 

88.  Jack  Roberts  was  desired  by  his  tailor, 
when  the  reckoning  grew  somewhat  high,  to  haye 
a  bill  of  his  hand.  Roberts  said,  <«  I  am  content, 
but  you  must  let  no  man  know  it."  When  the 
tailor  brought  him  Uie  bill,  he  tore  it  as  in  choler, 
and  said  to  him,  **You  use  me  not  well;  yon 
promised  me  nobody  should  know  it,  and  here 
yoa  haye  put  in,  •  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by 
these  presents.' " 

89.  When  Lycurgos  was  to  reform  and  alter 
the  state  of  Sparta;  in  the  consultation  one  ad- 
yiaed,  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  one  absolute 
popular  equality:  but  Lycurgus  said  to  him; 
*«  Sir,  begin  it  in  your  own  house." 

30.  Phocion,  the  Athenian,  a  man  of  great 
seyerity,  and  noways  flexible  to  the  will  of  th* 


people,  (me  day,  when  he  spake  to  tho  people,  in 
one  part  of  his  speech,  was  applauded  *  where- 
upon he  turned  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  asked* 
«« What  haye  I  said  amiss  V* 

31.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  say  of  lh« 
ladies  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  priyy-chamber  and 
bed-chamber,  «« that  they  were  like  witdies,  they 
could  do  hurt,  but  they  could  do  no  good." 

38.  Bion,  that  was  an  atheist,  was  showed  ia 
a  port  city,  in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  many  tables 
of  pictures,  of  such  as  had  in  tempests  made  their 
yows  to  Neptune,  and  were  sayed  from  shipwreck : 
and  was  asked,  «*  How  say  you  now  1  Do  yoa 
not  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  gods  t"  But 
he  said,  *•  Yes,  but  where  sre  they  painted  thai 
haye  been  drowned  after  their  yows  V 

33.  Bias  was  sailing,  and  there  fell  out  a  great 
tempest;  and  the  marinere,  that  were  wicked  and 
dissolute  fellows,  called  upon  the  gods ;  but  Bias 
said  to  them,  **  Peace,  let  them  not  know  you  an 
here." 

34.  BioB  was  wont  to  say;  ••That  Socratss* 
of  all  the  loyers  of  Alcibiades,  only  held  him  by 
the  ears*" 

36.  There  wss  a  minister  depriyed  for  incon- 
formity,  who  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  ^Thai 
if  they  depriyed  him,  it  should  cost  an  hundrsd 
men's  liyes."  The  party  understood  it,  as  i^ 
being  a  turbulent  fellow,  he  would  haye  moysd 
sedition,  and  complained  of  him;  whereupon 
being  conyented  and  apposed  upon  that  speech, 
he  said  his  meaning  was,  ««That  if  he  lost  his 
benefice,  he  would  practise  physic,  and  then  he 
thought  he  should  kill  an  hundred  men  in  time.'* 

36.  Michael  Angelo,  the  famous  painter,  paint- 
ing in  the  pope's  chapel  the  portraiture  of  hell  and 
damned  souls,  made  one  of  the  damned  souls  so 
like  a  cardinal  that  was  his  enemy,  as  eyerybody 
at  first  sight  knew  it.  Whereupon  the  cardinal 
complained  to  Pope  Clement,  desiring  it  might 
be  defaced ;  who  said  to  him,  «« Why,  you  know 
yery  well,  I  haye  power  to  deliyer  a  soul  out  of 
purgatory,  but  not  out  of  hell." 

37.  There  was  a  philosopher  about  Tiberius, 
that  looking  into  the  nature  of  Caius,  said  of  him ; 
«<  that  he  was  mire  and  mingled  with  blood." 

38.  Alcibiades  came  to  Pericles,  and  stayed  a. 
while  ere  he  was  admitted.  When  he  came  in* 
Pericles  ciyilly  excused  it,  and  said;  ^I  was 
studying  how  to  giye  my  account."  But  Akd* 
blades  said  to  him,  «•  If  you  will  be  ruled  by  map 
study  rather  how  to  giye  no  account." 

39.  Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where  there  was  an 
ancient  lady  that  spake  of  her  years,  and  said, 
«»8he  wss  but  forty  yeare  old."  One  that  sat 
by  Cicero  rounded  him  in  the  ear,  and  said; 
^She  talks  of  forty  yeare  old;  and  she  is  far 
more,  out  of  question."  Cicero  answered  him 
again ;  •<  I  must  belieye  her,  for  I  haye  heanl  her 
say  so  any  time  these  ten  years." 

40.  Pope  Adrian  ths  Sixth  was  talking  wiib 
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the  Duke  of  Seta,  "that  Pasqtiil  g^ve  great  aean- 
dal|  and  thai  he  would  have  him  thrown  inio 
the  river :"  but  Sfisa  answered,  **  Do  it  not,  holy 
fatheTt  for  then  he  will  lum  frog ;  nnd  wherens 
now  he  chnnts  hut  by  day,  he  will  then  ohant 
hoth  hy  day  and  nlght.'^ 

41*  There  was  a  soldier  thnt  vaunted  before 
JuliuB  Ct:ceaT  of  hurts  he  had  received  in  his  face* 
Julius  Cffisar  knowiuf  him  to  be  but  a  coward, 
told  him ;  *^  You  were  heal  take  heed  next  time 
you  run  away,  how  you  look  back," 

43*  There  was  a  bishop  that  was  somewhat  a 
delicate  person,  and  bathed  twice  a  day*  A  friend 
of  his  said  to  him ;  "  My  lord,  why  do  you  bathe 
twice  a  day  !**  The  bishop  answered ;  **  Beeause 
E  cannot  conveniently  bathe  thrice.'* 

43.  Mendo^a  that  was  viceroy  of  Peru,  was 
wont  to  say^  •»  that  the  government  of  Peru  was 
the  best  place  that  the  King  of  Spain  gave»  save 
that  it  was  somewhat  too  near  Madrid.** 

44.  Secretary  Bourn's  son  kept  a  gentleman's 
wife  in  Shropshire,  who  lived  from  her  huBband, 
with  him :  when  he  was  weary  of  her,  he  caused 
her  hufiband  to  be  dealt  with  to  take  her  home, 
and  offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  for  repara- 
tion ;  the  gentleman  w^ent  to  Sir  H*  Sidney  to 
take  his  advice  upon  this  offer,  telling  him,  «<  that 
his  wife  promised  now  a  new  life ;  and,  to  tell 
hini  tniih,  five  hundred  pounds  would  come  well 
with  him ;  and  besides,  that  sometimes  he  wanted 
a  woman  in  his  bed*"  "By  my  troth »"  said  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  "  take  her  home,  and  take  the  mo- 
ney :  and  then  whereas  oiher  cuckolds  wear  their 
horns  plain,  you  may  wear  yours  gilt." 

45.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  Italy  that  wrote 
to  a  great  friend  of  bts  upon  hi^  advancement  to 
be  cardinal  that  he  waa  very  glad  of  his  advance^ 
ment,  for  tbe  cardinare  own  sake;  but  he  was 
Borry  that  bimself  had  lost  so  good  a  friends 

4G.  When  Rabelais  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and 
they  gave  him  the  extreme  unction,  a  familiar 
friend  of  his  came  to  him  afterwards,  and  asked 
him  how  he  didl  Rabelais  answered,  *^  Even 
gning  my  journey,  they  have  greased  my  booLs 
ulready," 

47*  There  was  <■  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop 
in  battle,  and  kept  him  prisoner  :  whereupon  Ihe 
pope  writ  a  monitory  to  bim,  for  that  he  had  broke 
Ihe  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  taken  his  son. 
Tbe  king  sent  an  embassage  to  htin,  and  sent 
withal  ihe  armour  wherein  the  bishop  was  taken, 
and  this  only  in  writing,  *«  Vide  num  h^c  sit 
vestis  iilii  lui  f  * 

49*  There  was  a  suitor  to  Vespasian,  who,  to 
lay  his  suit  fairer,  said  it  was  for  his  brother; 
whefeiiB  indeed  it  w*as  for  a  piece  of  money. 
Sntnt  about  Vespasian «  to  cross  him,  told  the 
oiuperor  that  tne  party  bis  servant  spoke  for,  was 
Hi  it  his  brother;  but  that  it  was  upon  a  bargain* 
Vcfpasian  sent  for  tbe  party  interested,  and  asked 
him;  ((Whether  hit  mean  was  his  brother  or 


no  t**    He  durst  not  tell  an  truth  to  the  erai-eror/^ 
and   confessed  that    he  was    not    his    hrotherJi 
Whereupon  the  emperor  said,  "This  do,  feich^l 
me  the  money,  and  you  shall  bave  your  suit  d^  1 
spatched .  *'    W  hich  he  did .    The  cou  rtier,  wh  ich'  I 
was   the  mean,  solicited   Vespasian  soon   aftef 
about  his  suit:   "Why,**  saith  Vespasian,  *'I 
gave  it  last  day  to  a  brother  of  mine**' 

49.  When  Vespasian  passed  from  Jewry  to 
take  upon  him  the  empire,  he  went  by  Alexandiia, 
where  remained  two  famous  philosophers,  Appol- 
lonius  and  Euphrates,  The  emperor  beard  the 
discourse,  touching  matter  of  state,  in  tlie  presence 
of  many*  And  when  he  was  weary  of  them,  he 
brake  ofi*,  and  in  a  secret  derision,  finding  their 
discourses  but  speculative,  and  not  to  be  put  in 
practice,  said,  **  O  that  1  might  govern  wise  men, 
and  wise  men  govern  me*" 

50.  Cardinal  Ximcnea,  npon  a  muster,  which 
was  taken  a^inst  the  Moors,  was  spoken  to  hy 
a  servant  of  his  to  stand  a  little  out  of  the  smoko 
of  the  harquebuss ;  hut  he  said  again,  ««That  that 
was  his  incense^** 

51.  Vespasian  asked  of  ApolloniuSt  what  wa* 
the  cause  of  Nero*8  ruin  !  Who  answered,  **  Nero 
could  tune  tlie  haq>  well,  but  in  government  he 
did  always  wijid  np  the  strings  too  high,  or  let 
them  down  too  low.*' 

5S*  Mr.  Bromley,  solicitor,  giving  in  evidenoe 
for  a  deed,  which  was  impeached  to  be  fraud ulentf 
was  urged  hy  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  with 
this  presumption,  that  in  two  forme;  suits,  when 
title  was  made,  that  deed  w^at  paftsed  over  in 
silence,  and  some  other  conveyance  stood  upon. 
Mr*  Justice  Catline  taking  in  with  that  side* 
asked  the  solicitor,  *'I  pray  thee,  Mr,  Solicitor, 
let  me  ask  you  a  familiar  question;  I  have  two 
geldings  in  my  stable,  and  I  have  divers  times 
business  of  importance,  and  still  I  spnd  forth  one 
of  my  geldings,  and  not  the  other;  w^ould  you 
not  think  I  set  him  aside  for  a  jadef  *^  No,  tny 
lord,**  said  Bromley,  **  1  would  think  you  spared 
him  for  your  own  saddle.** 

D3.  Alonso  Cartilio  was  informed  by  his  steward 
of  the  greatness  of  his  expense,  being  such  as  he 
could  not  hold  out  with*  The  bishop  asked  hiin 
wherein  it  chiefly  arose  T  His  steward  told  hinrit 
i  n  the  m  uUi  tud  e  of  h  i  s  se  rvan  ts »  Th  e  b  i  «b  op  bade 
him  make  a  note  of  those  that  were  necessary, 
and  those  that  mought  he  spared.  Which  he  did. 
And  ihe  bishop  taking  occasion  lo  read  it  before 
most  of  his  servants,  said  to  his  steward,  «*  Well, 
let  these  remain  because  !  need  them ;  and  these 
other  also  because  they  have  need  of  me,'* 

54*  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  say,  upon  the 
commission  of  sales,  ««That  the  commissionere 
used  her  like  atrnwherry  wives,  that  laid  two  or 
three  gretkl  strawberries  at  the  month  of  their  pot, 
and  all  the  rest  were  litUe  ones ;  so  they  made  her 
two  or  three  good  prizes  of  tho  first  particularsa 
hot  fell  atraightways/* 
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55.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  lay  of  her 
instructions  to  gpreat  officers,  *•  That  they  were  like 
to  garments,  strait  at  the  first  putting  on,  but  did 
by  and  by  wear  loose  enough.'* 

56.  Mr.  Marbury  the  preacher  would  say,  •^That 
God  was  fain  to  do  with  wicked  men,  as  men  do 
with  frisking  jades  in  a  pasture,  that  cannot  take 
them  up,  till  tiiey  get  them  at  a  gate.  So  wicked 
men  wUl  not  be  taken  up  till  the  hour  of  death.'* 

57.  Thales,  as  he  looked  upon  the  stars,  fell 
into  the  water;  whereupon  it  was  after  said,  **  That 
if  he  had  looked  into  the  water  he  might  have  seen 
the  stars,  but  looking  up  to  the  stars  he  could  not 
see  the  water." 

58.  The  book  of  deposing  King  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, and  the  coming  in  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Doctor  Hayward,  who  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  it,  had  much  incensed 
Queen  Elizabeth;  and  she  asked  Mr.  Bacon, 
being  then  of  her  learned  counsel,  *«  Whether 
there  was  any  treason  contained  in  itV  Mr. 
Bacon  intending  to  do  him  a  pleasure,  and  to  take 
off  the  queen's  bitterness  with  a  merry  conceit, 
answered,  «No,  madam,  for  treason  I  cannot 
deliyer  opinion  that  there  is  any,  but  very  much 
felony."  The  queen,  apprehending  it  gladly, 
asked,  «« How  %  and  wherein  t"  Mr.  Bacon  an- 
swered, •(  Because  he  had  stolen  many  of  his  sen- 
tences and  conceits  out  of  Cornelius  Tacitus." 

59.  Mr.  Popham,  when  he  was  speaker,  and 
the  Lower  House  had  sat  long,  and  done  in  effect 
nothing ;  coming  one  day  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  she 
said  to  him ;  *«  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hath  pass- 
ed in  the  Lower  House  1"  He  answered,  **If 
it  please  your  majesty,  seven  weeks." 

60.  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  who  was  a  poor 
man's  son,  and  his  Other's  house  ill  thatched,  so 
that  the  sun  came  in  in  many  places,  would  sport 
with  his  ignobility,  and  say,  *<  He  was  *  nato  di 
casa  illustre :'  son  of  an  illustrious  house." 

61.  When  the  King  of  Spain  conquered  Portu- 
gal, he  gave  special  charge  to  his  lieutenant,  that 
the  soldiers  should  not  spoil,  lest  he  should  alien- 
ate the  hearts  of  the  people :  the  army  also  suf- 
fered much  scarcity  of  victual.  Whereupon  the 
Spanish  soldiers  would  afterwards  say,  *«that 
they  had  won  the  king  a  kingdom,  as  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  used  to  be  won :  by  fasting  and 
abstaining  from  that  that  is  another  man's." 

63.  Cicero  married  his  daughter  to  Dolabella 
that  held  Cesar's  party:  Poropey  had  married 
Julia,  that  was  Cesar's  daughter.  After,  when 
Cssar  and  Pompey  took  arms  one  against  the 
other,  and  Pompey  had  passed  the  seas,  and 
C«sar  possessed  Italy,  Cicero  stayed  somewhat 
long  in  Italy,  but  at  last  sailed  over  to  join  with 
Pompey ;  who  when  he  came  unto  him,  Pompey 
said,  M  You  are  welcome,  but  where  left  you  your 
son-in-law  1"  Cicero  answered,  "With  your 
ftther-in-law." 

63.  Nero  was  wont  to  say  of  his  niaster  Senses, 


««That  his  style  was  like  mortar  of  sand  withovt 
lime." 

64.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  used  tc  say,  "Thst 
critics  are  like  brushere  of  noblemen's  clothes." 

65.  Queen  Elizabeth  being  to  resolve  upon  a 
great  officer,  and  being  by  some,  that  canvassed 
for  othera,  put  in  some  doubt  of  that  person  whom 
she  meant  to  advance,  called  for  Mr.  Bacon,  and 
told  him,  ••  She  was  like  one  with  a  lantern  seek* 
ing  a  man ;"  and  seemed  unsatisfied  in  the  choico 
she  had  of  men  for  that  place.  Mr.  Bacon  an- 
swered her,  **That  he  had  heard  that  in  old  time 
there  was  usually  painted  on  the  church  walls  the 
day  of  doom,  and  God  sitting  in  judgrment,  and 
St.  Michael  by  him  with  a  pair  of  balances ;  and 
the  soul  and  Uie  good  deeds  in  the  one  balance, 
and  the  faults  and  the  evil  deeds  in  the  other :  and 
the  soul's  balance  went  up  far  too  light.  Then 
was  our  lady  painted  with  a  great  pair  of  beads, 
who  cast  them  into  the  light  balance,  and  brought 
down  the  scale :  so,  he  said,  place  and  authority, 
which  w€^  in  her  hands  to  give,  were  like  onr 
lady's  beads,  which  though  men,  through  divers 
imperfections,  were  too  light  before,  yet  when 
they  were  cast  in,  made  weight  competent." 

66.  Mr.  Savill  was  asked  by  my  Lord  of  Essex 
his  opinion  touching  poets.  Who  answered  my 
lord ;  **  that  he  thought  them  Uie  best  writers,  next 
to  thoee  that  writ  prose." 

67.  Mr.  Mason  of  Trinity  College  sent  his 
pupil  to  another  of  the  fellows,  to  borrow  a  book 
of  him,  who  told  him,  «« I  am  loath  to  lend  my 
books  out  of  my  chamber,  but  if  it  please  thy  tutor 
to  come  and  read  upon  it  in  my  chamber  he  shall 
as  long  as  he  will."  It  was  winter,  and  some  days 
after  the  same  fellow  sent  to  Mr.  Mason  to  borrow 
his  bellows;  but  Mr.  Mason  said  to  his  pupil, 
«*  I  am  loath  to  lend  my  bellows  out  of  my  chamber, 
but  if  thy  tutor  would  come  and  blow  the  fire  in 
my  chamber  he  shall  as  long  as  he  will." 

68.  Nero  did  cut  a  youth,  as  if  he  would  have 
transformed  him  into  a  woman,  and  called  him 
wife ;  there  was  a  senator  of  Rome  that  said 
secretly  to  his  friend,  •^It  was  a  pity  Nero's 
father  had  not  such  a  wife." 

69.  Galba  succeeded  Nero,  and  his  age  being 
much  despised,  there  was  much  license  and  con- 
fusion in  Rome;  whereupon  a  senator  said  in  full 
senate,  ««It  were  better  live  where  nothing  is 
lawful,  than  where  all  things  are  lawful." 

70.  In  Flanders,  by  accident  a  Flemish  tiler  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  upon  a  Spaniard,  and 
killed  him,  though  he  escaped  himself;  the  next 
of  the  blood  prosecuted  his  death  with  great  vio* 
lence,  and  when  he  was  offered  pecuniary  recom- 
pense, nothing  would  serve  him  but  «« lex  talio- 
nis ;"  whereupon  the  judge  said  to  him,  ^  that  if 
he  did  urge  that  kind  of  sentence,  it  must  be,  thai 
he  should  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then 
fidl  down  upon  the  tiler." 

71.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  dUatory  enough  in 
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Ill  its,  of  her  own  nataie ;  und  the  Lord  Treasirrer 
Biirletgh»  to  feed  her  htimout,  would  say  to  her, 
**  Madanii  jou  do  well  to  lei  iuitors  ntaj  $  for  I 
shall  tell  yoUf  *  bla  dat,  qui  cLto  dat  :*  if  jfou 
grant  them  speed ily,  ihej  will  come  again  the 
soonefi*' 

72.  They  feigned  a  tmle  of  Siitus  Qointus,  that 
after  his  de^th  he  went  to  hell^  and  the  porter  of 
hell  said  to  bimf  *^  You  have  some  reason  to  offer 
yourself  (o  ihis  place ;  but  yet  I  hare  erder  not  to 
receive  you :  you  hove  a  place  of  your  own,  pur^ 
gatory ;  you  may  ^o  thither*'*  So  he  went  away, 
and  BOQght  porgatory  a  great  while  and  could  hnd 
no  such  place.  Whereupon  he  took  heart,  and 
went  to  hesiren,  and  knocked ;  and  St  Peter  asked, 
"Who  was  there  r'  He  sajd^  "  Sixtus  pope," 
Whereunlo  St,  Peter  said,  "  Why  do  yon  knock  T 
you  have  the  keys.*^  Suttus  answered f  *^  It  is 
Ime ;  bul  it  is  so  long  since  they  were  given,  as  I 
doubt  the  wards  of  the  lock  be  altered #** 

73.  Charles,  King  of  Sweden,  a  great  enemy  of 
tbe  Jetuita,  when  he  took  any  of  their  colleges^  he 
wonld  hang  the  old  Jesuits,  and  pat  the  young  to 
hi»  mines,  saying,  "that since  they  wrought  so 
hard  above  ground,  he  would  try  how  they  could 
work  under  ground*" 

74^  In  chancery  one  time  when  the  counsel  of 
the  parties  set  forth  the  boundaries  of  the  land  tn 
i|uestionv  by  the  plot;  and  the  counsel  of  one 
part  &aid,  ^*  We  lie  on  this  side,  my  lord  ;^*  and 
the  counsel  of  the  other  part  said,  "  And  we  lie  on 
this  side:"  the  Lord  Chancellor  liattan  stood  up 
and  said|  **  If  you  lie  on  both  stdai,  whom  will 
yoo  hare  me  to  believe." 

75.  Vespasian  and  Titus  his  eldest  son  were 
both  absent  from  Home  when  the  empire  was  cast 
upon  him  i  Domitian  his  younger  son  was  at  Rome, 
who  took  upon  him  the  a^airs;  and  being  of  a 
turbulent  spirit,  made  many  changes;  and  dis- 
placed divers  officers  and  goyernors  of  proTinces, 
sending  them  successors.  So  when  Vespasian 
came  to  Rome,  and  Domitian  cam©  into  his  prf> 
sauce,  Vespasian  said  to  him,  *^  Son,  I  looked 
when  you  would  have  sent  me  a  successor." 

76.  Sir  Amyaa  Paw  let,  when  he  saw  too  much 
haste  made  in  any  matter,  was  wont  to  say,  «^  Stay 
a  while,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner." 

77.  The  deputies  of  the  reformed  religion,  after 
the  massacre  which  was  upon  Su  Bartholomew's 
day,  tri^ated  with  the  king  and  queen- mother,  and 
some  other  of  the  co:;:icil,  for  a  peace.  Both  sides 
were  agreed  oponthe  articles.  The  question  m*^, 
upon  the  security  of  performance^  After  some 
particulars  propounded  and  rejected,  the  qo Ben- 
mother  said, '«  Why,  is  not  the  word  of  a  king  suf-^ 
hcient  security  1"  One  of  the  deputies  answered, 
**  No,  by  St*  Bartholemew,  madam/' 

76.  When  the  archduke  did  raise  his  stage 
from  Grave,  the  then  secretary  came  to  Queen 
Kiiiahrtb^  The  queen,  having  fiFsl  intelligence 
ttiereofi  said  to  the  secretary,  *'  Wot  yoa  what  1 


The  archduke  has  risen  from  tne  Grave."    H« 

answered,  «^What,  without  the  trumpet  of  the 
archangel  1"  The  queen  leplied,  *'  Yesj  without 
sound  of  trumpet," 

70.  Francis  the  First  used  for  his  pleasure 
someumes  tn  go  disguitcd :  so  w-dlking  one  day  in 
the  company  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  near 
Paris,  he  met  with  a  peasant  with  a  new  pair  of 
shoes  upon  his  arm ;  so  he  called  unto  him  and 
said  ;  ^*  By  our  bdy,  these  be  good  shoes,  what 
did  they  cost  thee  V*  The  peasant  said,  ^*  Guess.*' 
The  king  said,  ^*  I  think  some  live  sols*"  Saidi 
the  peasant,  **  You  have  lied;  but  a  carlois*** 
i*  What,  villain,"  saith  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
*<  thou  art  dead,  it  la  the  king."  The  peasant  re- 
plied ^  '*  The  devil  take  him  of  you  and  me^  thai 
knew  so  much." 

80*  There  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  by  Scrihonianus,  examined  in  the 
senate ;  where  Claudius  sat  in  his  chair,  and  one 
of  his  freed  servants  stood  at  the  back  of  bis  chatr^ 
In  the  examination,  that  freed  servant,  who  had 
much  power  with  Claudius,  very  saucily  had 
almost  all  the  words :  and  amonpt  other  things, 
he  asked  in  scorn  one  of  the  px^ndnats,  who  wai 
likewise  freed  servant  of  ScKbonianus ;  ^*  I  pfayt 
sir,  if  Scrihonianus  had  been  emperor,  what  would 
you  have  done ?"  He  auswered  ;  "I  would 
have  stood  behind  his  chair  and  held  my  peace*" 

81.  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  after  he  w*as  deposed 
and  brought  to  Corinth,  kept  a  school*  Many 
used  to  Tisit  him ;  and  amongst  others,  one,  when 
he  came  in,  opened  his  mantte  and  shook  his 
clothes,  thinking  to  give  Dianyalua  a  gentls 
scorn;  because  it  was  the  manner  to  do  so  for 
them  that  came  in  to  him  while  he  was  tyrant. 
But  Dionysius  said  to  him;  »«I  prithee  do  m 
rather  when  thou  goist  oat,  that  we  may  see  thou 
stealest  nothing  away/* 

BS.  Hannibal  said  of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  of 
Marcel! us,  whereof  the  former  waited  upon  htm, 
that  he  could  make  no  progress,  and  the  latter 
had  many  sharp  fights  with  him  ;  "  That  he  feared 
Fabius  like  a  tutor,  and  Marcellus  like  an  enemy." 

B3.  Diogenes,  one  terrible  frosty  morning, 
came  into  the  market-place,  and  stood  naJtedt 
quaking,  to  show  his  tolerance.  Many  of  tht 
people  came  about  him,  pitying  him '  Plato  pa 
ing  by,  and  knowing  he  did  it  to  be  seen,  said  tm  | 
the  people  as  he  went  by,  **  If  you  pity  him  ind 
leave  him  alone." 

S4*  Sack  ford,  master  of  the  req  nests  to  Queen 
Eliiiabeth,  bad  diverse  limes  moved  for  audiencflf 
and  been  put  off.     At  last  he  came  to  the  queen  ' 
in  a  progress,  and  had  on  a  new  pair  of  boots,  j 
When  he  came  in,  the  queen  bM  to  bim,  "  Fy^  j 
sloven,  thy  new  boots  stink."     *^  Madam,"  said  1 
he,  **  it  is  not  my  new  boots  that  stink  ;  but  it  tM 
the  stale  bills  that  I  have  kept  so  long*" 

85,  One  was  saying  that  his  jrreat-grandfathw, 
and  graTid father,  and  father,  died  at  aeai  said  I 
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other  that  heard  him,  <«  And  I  were  as  yoa,  I  would 
nerer  come  at  sea.*'  «*  Why,*'  saith  he,  *•  where 
did  year  grreat-grandfather,  and  grandfather,  and 
fiither  die  1"  He  answered ;  *«  Where  hut  in  their 
bedst"  Saith  the  other, «« And  I  were  as  you,  1 
would  nerer  come  in  hed." 

86.  Aristippus  was  earnest  suitor  to  Dionysius 
for  somewhat,  who  would  give  no  ear  to  his  suit. 
Aristippus  fell  at  his  feet,  and  then  Dionysius 
granted  it.  One  that  stood  by  said  afterwards  to 
Aristippus,  **You  a  philosopher,  and  to  be  so 
base  as  to  throw  yourself  at  the  tyrant's  feet  to 
get  a  suit."  Aristippus  answered,  **The  fault  is 
not  mine,  hut  the  fault  is  in  Dionysius,  that  car- 
ries his  ears  in  his  feet." 

87.  There  was  a  young  man  in  Rome,  that  was 
rery  like  Augustus  Cesar;  Augustus  took  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  sent  for  the  man,  and  asked  him, 
*«Wa8  your  mother  never  at  RomeV  He  ao- 
Bweied,  *<  No,  sir,  but  my  father  was." 

88.  A  physician  adyised  his  patient  that  had  sore 
eyes,  that  he  should  abstain  from  wine ;  but  the 
patient  said, «« I  think,  rather,  sir,  from  wine  and 
water;  for  I  have  often  marked  it  in  blear  eyes, 
and  1  have  seen  water  come  forth,  but  nerer 
wine." 

89.  When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancel- 
lor, he  did  use,  at  mass,  to  sit  in  the  chancel : 
and  his  lady  in  a  pew.  And  because  the  pew 
stood  out  of  sight,  his  gentleman-usher  ever  after 
senrice,  came  to  the  lady's  pew,  and  said,  ^^Madam, 
my  lord  is  gone."  So  when  the  chancellor's 
plaee  was  taken  from  him,  the  next  time  they 
went  to  church.  Sir  Thomas  himself  came  to 
his  lady's  pew,  and  said ;  **  Madam,  my  lord  is 
gone." 

90.  At  an  act  of  the  commencement,  the  an- 
swerer gave  for  his  question,  that  an  aristocracy 
was  better  than  a  monarchy.  The  replier,  who 
was  a  dissolute  fellow,  did  tax  him,  that  being  a 
priTate  bred  man,  he  would  give  a  question  of 
State.  The  answerer  said,  that  the  replier  did 
much  wrong  the  privilege  of  scholars,  who  would 
be  much  straitened  if  they  should  give  questions 
of  nothing  but  such  things  wherein  they  are  prac- 
tised :  and  added,  **  We  have  heard  yourself  dis- 
pute of  virtue,  which  no  man  will  say  you  put  much 
in  practice." 

91.  There  was  a  dispute,  whether  great  heads 
or  little  heads  had  the  better  wit.  And  one  said, 
**  It  must  needs  be  the  little ;  for  that  it  is  a  maxim, 
Omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus." 

93.  Solon  when  he  wept  for  his  son's  death,  and 
one  said  to  him,  ^Weeping  will  not  help ;"  answer- 
ed, «« Alas,  therefore  I  weep,  because  weeping  will 
not  help." 

93.  Solon  being  asked,  whether  he  had  given 
the  Athenians  the  best  laws,  answered,  ^  Yes,  the 
best  of  those  that  they  would  have  received." 

94.  One  said  to  Aristippus,  <'  It  is  a  strange  thing 
why  men  should  rather  give  nnto  the  poort  than  to 
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philosophers."  He  answered,  «*  Because  they  think 
themselves  may  sooner  come  to  be  poor,  than  to 
be  philosophers." 

95.  Alexander  used  to  say  of  his  two  friends, 
Craterus  and  Hephestion;  that  Hephcstion  loved 
Alexander,  and  Craterus  loved  the  king. 

96.  It  fell  out  so,  that  as  Livia  went  abroad  in 
Rome,  there  met  her  naked  young  men  that  were 
sporting  in  the  streets,  which  Augustus  was  about 
severely  to  punish  in  them ;  but  Livia  spake  for 
them,  and  said,  «^  It  was  no  more  to  chaste  women 
than  so  many  statues." 

97.  Alonso  of  Arragon  was  wont  to  say  in  com- 
mendation of  age,  **  That  age  appeared  to  be  best 
in  four  things :  old  wood  best  to  bum ;  old  wine 
to  drink ;  old  friends  to  trust ;  and  old  authors  to 
read." 

98.  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  and  afterward  the 
like  was  saidof  Septimius  Severus,boch  which  did 
infinite  mischief  in  their  beginnings,  and  infinite 
good  tovrard  their  ends,  •«  that  they  should  either 
have  never  been  bom  or  never  died." 

99.  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  used  to  say 
«« Whosoever  hath  a  good  presence,  and  a  good 
fashion,  carries  letters  of  recommendation. 

100.  Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of 
princes,  that  seek  to  make  away  those  that  aspire 
to  their  succession ;  «« That  there  was  never  king 
that  did  put  to  death  his  successor." 

101.  When  it  was  represented  to  Alexander,  tc 
the  advantage  of  Antipater,  who  was  a  stem  and 
imperious  man,  that  he  only  of  all  his  lieutenants 
wore  no  purple,  but  kept  the  Macedonian  habit  of 
black;  Alexander  said,  «<Yea,  but  Antipater  is 
all  purple  within." 

103.  Constantine  the  Great,  in  a  kind  of  envy, 
himself  being  a  great  builder,  as  Trajan  likewise 
was,  would  call  Trajan  **  Parietaria :"  wall-flower ; 
because  his  name  was  upon  so  many  walls. 

103.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  wished  to  banish 
one  for  speaking  ill  of  him.  But  Philip  answered  7 
«« Better  he  speak  where  we  are  both  known,  than 
where  we  are  both  unknown." 

104.  A  Grecian  captain  advising  the  confede- 
rates that  were  united  against  the  Lacedemonians, 
touching  their  enterprise,  gave  opinion,  that  they 
should  go  directly  upon  Sparta,  saying;  ««That 
the  state  of  Sparta  was  like  riven;  strong  when 
they  had  run  a  great  way,  and  weak  towards  their 
head." 

105.  Alonso  of  Arragon  was  wont  to  say'  of 
himself,  •«That  he  was  a  great  necromancer,  for 
that  he  used  to  ask  counsel  of  the  dead :"  mean- 
ing books. 

106.  Lucullus  entertained  Pompey  in  one  of 
his  magnificent  houses :  Pompey  said,  **  This  is  a 
marvellous  fair  and  stately  house  for  the  summtir: 
but  methinks  it  should  be  very  cold  for  wintei." 
Lucullus  answered,  •«  Do  yon  not  think  me  as 
vrise  as  divers  fowls  are,  to  change  ibj  faalitartioii 
in  the  winter  season  V 
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tOT<  Plato  entertained  some  of  his  friends  at  a 
dinner,  and  had  in  the  chamber  a  bed,  or  couch, 
neatly  and  costly  furnished.  DiogeneH  came  tn 
iind  got  upon  the  hed,  and  tramp i<Hi  it,  saying, 
*»  1  tntmple  upan  the  pride  of  Plato,"  Plato 
mildly  anewered,  *^Bai  with  greater  pride/* 

I  OB*  One  WTifi  examined  upon  certain  scanda- 
tons  words  spoken  against  the  king«  He  confess- 
ed them,  and  said ;  «« It  is  true,  I  spake  themt  and 
if  the  wine  had  not  failed,  1  had  said  much  more.^^ 
109»  Pompey,  btiing  conimissioner  for  sending 
grrain  to  Rome  in  time  of  denrtli,  when  he  came  to 
the  B«a,  found  it  very  tempestuona  and  dangerous, 
insomuch  as  those  about  him  advised  him  hy  no 
mean»  to  embark;  but  Pompey  said,  "U  is  of 
necessity  that  I  go,  not  that  I  live*** 

110.  Trajan  would  say,  "That  the  king's 
exchequer  was  like  the  spleen;  for  w^hen  that  did 
swell,  the  whole  body  did  pine/' 

lU,  Charles  the  Bald  allowed  one,  whose 
name  WBi  Scottua,  to  ait  at  the  table  with  bim, 
for  his  pleasure :  Scottua  sat  on  the  other  aide  of 
tbe  table*  One  time  the  king  being  merry  with 
him,  said  1o  him ;  "  What  is  there  between  Scotl 
mnd  sot  V*   Scoltus  answered  ;  "  The  table  only/' 

112.  Ethel  wold.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a 
famine,  sold  aJl  the  rich  ressels  and  ornaments  of 
the  church,  to  relieTe  the  poor  with  bread ;  and 
isid,  ^*  There  was  no  reason  tbat  the  dead  teniptes 
of  God  should  be  sumptuously  fumithed^  and  ihe 
living  temples  suffer  penury/^ 

113»  There  w^as  a  marriage  miide  betwe(*n  a 
widow  of  great  wealth,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  ^reat 
house,  thai  had  no  estate  or  means*  Jack  Roberts 
iaid,  *^That  marriage  was  like  a  black  pudding; 
the  one  brought  blood,  and  the  oibor  h rough t  suet 
Snd  oatmeal/* 

114*  Demosthenes  was  upbraided  byiEschines, 

that  his  fipeeches  did  smetl  of  the  lump*     But 

Demosthenes  said,  **  Indeed  there  is  a  great  deal 

irf  dilTereace  between  that  which  you  and  I  do  by 

y  Immp-light." 

S 15*  Demades  the  orator,  in  hie  ag«  wns  talkS' 
live,  and  would  eat  hard  :  Antipater  would  ftny  of 
him,  that  he  was  like  a  sacri^cCf  that  nothing  was 
left  of  it  but  the  tongite  and  the  piiunch* 

U6p  When  King  Kdward  ibe  Second  was 
ftmongst  his  torturers,  who  hurried  him  to  And 
fro,  that  no  man  should  know  where  he  was*  they 
bet  him  down  upon  a  bank:  and  one  time,  the 
more  to  disguise  his  face,  shaved  him,  and  washed 
him  with  cold  water  of  a  ditch  by:  khe  king  said; 
•'  Well,  yet  I  will  have  warm  w*ater  for  my  beard  /* 
nxid  BO  shed  abundance  of  tears* 

117*  The  Turks  made  an  eipediiion  loUi  Persia, 
And  because  of  the  fltmit  jaws  of  the  mouutains 
of  Armenifi«  the  bashaws  consulted  which  way 
they  should  get  in«  Says  a  natural  fiyo\  that  stood 
hy,  "  Here  is  much  ado  how  you  shall  get  in ;  hut 
1  hfiai  nobody  take  care  how  you  should  get  out/* 

l'^    Sir  Thomas  More,  when  tjie  counsel  of 


the  party  pressed  him  fur  ft  longer  day  to  perform 
the  decree,  snid;  **Take  Saint  Barnaby's  day, 
which  is  the  longest  day  in  the  year/'  Now  Saint 
Barnaby's  day  was  within  few  days  following. 

119.  One  of  the  faihors  snitb,  "Thut  there  is 
but  this  difference  between  the  death  *>f  old  men 
and  young  men ;  that  uld  men  gej  to  death,  and 
death  comes  to  young  men/' 

120.  Philo  Judceas  ftaith,  tlitit  Ihe  sense  is  like 
the  sun ;  for  the  sun  seal^  up  the  ghibe  of  heaven* 
and  opens  the  globe  of  en  rib  i  so  the  sense  diith 
obscure  heavenly  things,  and  reveals  earthly 
things. 

121.  Cnssius  nf>er  the  defeat  of  CrnflPtiH  hy  the 
Part  h  Ian  s,  whoge  we  a  pons  wt^re  chipfly  arroWB, 
fled  to  thfi  city  of  Charras,  where  he  durst  not 
stay  any  time,  doubting  to  be  pursued  and  he- 
sieged  ;  be  had  with  him  an  astrologer*  who  said 
to  him,  "Sir,  I  wonld  not  have  yon  go  hence, 
while  the  moon  is  in  the  sign  of  Scorpio/'  Cas 
si  us  answered,  "I  am  more  afmid  of  that  ol 
Sagittarius*" 

1212.  Alexander,  afler  the  battle  of  Granicttm, 
had  very  great  offers  made  him  hy  Darius ;  con- 
sulting with  his  captains  concerning  lliem,  Par- 
men  io  said,  "Sure  I  would  accept  of  these  offers, 
if  1  were  as  Alexander,"  Alexander  answered, 
"  So  would  I,  if  I  were  as  Parnjenio*" 

123>  Alexander  was  wont  to  say,  he  knew 
himself  to  be  mortal,  chieBy  by  two  things;  sleep 
and  lust. 

134*  Augustus  C«sar  was  iuTitcd  ta  supper 
by  one  of  his  old  friends  that  had  conversed  with 
him  in  his  less  fortunes,  and  had  but  ordinary  en- 
tertainment. Whereupon,  at  his  going,  he  said; 
**►  I  did  not  know  yon  and  I  were  so  familiar/' 

125.  Augustus  Cssar  w^ould  say;  **7Tiat  he 
wondered  that  Alexander  feared  he  sbonid  want 
work,  having  no  more  to  conc|ncr ;  as  if  it  were 
not  as  hard  a  matter  to  keep  as  to  conquer*'* 

120.  Antigonus,  when  it  was  told  him  that  the 
enrmy  had  such  volumes  of  arrows  that  they  did 
hide  the  sun,  said;  *'That  falls  out  well,  for  it  is 
hot  weather,  and  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade.** 

l-Zl,  Augustus  C^sar  did  write  to  LI  via,  who 
was  over-sensible  of  some  ill-words  that  had  been 
spoken  of  them  both  i  **►  Let  it  not  trouble  thi*, 
my  Li  via,  if  any  man  speak  ill  of  us:  for  we 
have  enough  that  no  man  can  do  ill  unto  us/' 

12%*  Chilon  said,  that  kings,  friends,  and  fa- 
TQurites,  were  like  easting  counters ;  that  some* 
time!^  stood  for  one,  sometimee  for  ten,  sometintea 
for  an  hundred, 

129.  ITicodosius,  when  he  was  presaed  by  a 
suitor,  and  dented  him ;  the  suitor  said,  **  Why, 
Kir,  you  promised  it,"  He  answered  ;  **  1  said  it, 
hut  1  did  not  promise  it  if  it  be  nnjusci/* 

130*  Agathocles,  after  he  bad  taken  Syracui«, 
the  men  whereof,  during  the  siege,  had  in  a 
bravery  spoken  of  him  all  the  rillany  that  might 
be,   sold   the  Syracusans   for  slaves,  and   said, 
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•*  Now  if  yoa  use  such  words  of  me,  I  will  tell 
your  master  of  you." 

131.  Dionysitts  the  elder,  when  he  saw  his  son 
in  many  things  very  inordinate,  said  to  him< 
*«  Did  you  ever  know  me  do  such  things  I"  His 
son  answered,  *«  No,  hut  you  had  not  a  tyrant  to 
your  father.*'  The  father  replied,  **  No,  nor  you, 
if  yoa  take  these  courses,  will  hare  a  tyrant  to 
your  son." 

133.  Calisthenes,  the  philosopher,  that  followed 
Alexander's  court,  and  hated  the  king,  being  asked 
by  one,  how  one  should  become  the  famousest 
man  in  the  world,  answered,  ««By  taking  him 
away  that  is." 

133.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  wont  to  say,  when 
a  great  man  came  to  dinner  to  him,  and  gave  him 
no  knowledge  of  his  coming,  «*  Sir,  since  you  sent 
me  no  word  of  your  coming,  you  must  dine  with 
me ;  but  if  I  had  known  of  it  in  due  time,  I  would 
hare  dined  with  you." 

134.  The  Romans,  when  they  spake  to  the 
people,  were  wont  to  style  them,  *«  Ye  Romans :" 
when  commanders  in  war  spake  to  their  army, 
they  styled  them, «« My  soldiers."  There  was  a 
mutiny  in  Caesar's  army,  and  somewhat  the  sol- 
diers would  have  had,  yet  they  would  not  declare 
themselves  in  it,  but  only  demanded  a  mission, 
or  discharge ;  though  with  no  intention  it  should 
be  granted :  but  knowing  that  Cesar  had  at  that 
time  great  need  of  their  service,  thought  by  that 
means  to  wrench  him  to  their  other  desires: 
whereupon  with  one  cry  they  asked  mission. 
Cesar,  after  silence  made,  said ;  «« I  for  my  part, 
ye  Romans."  This  title  did  actually  speak  them 
to  be  dismissed :  which  voice  they  had  no  sooner 
heard,  but  they  mutinied  again ;  and  would  not 
suffer  him  to  go  on  with  his  speech,  until  he  had 
called  them  by  the  name  of  his  soldiers :  and  so 
with  that  one  word  he  appeased  the  sedition. 

135.  Cesar  would  say  of  Sylla,  for  that  he  did 
resign  hb  dictatorship ;  <*  Sylla  was  ignorant  of 
letters,  he  could  not  dictate." 

136.  Seneca  said  of  Cesar,  <«  that  he  did  quick- 
ly show  the  sword,  but  never  leave  it  off." 

137.  Diogenes  begging,  as  divers  philosophers 
then  used,  did  beg  more  of  a  prodigal  man,  than 
of  the  rest  which  were  present.  Whereupon  one 
said  to  him ;  •«  See  your  baseness,  that  when  you 
find  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  take  most  of  him." 
*«No,"  said  Diogenes,  «»bnt  1  mean  to  beg  of 
the  rest  again." 

138.  Jason  the  Thessalian  was  wont  to  say, 
**that  some  things  must  be  done  unjustly,  that 
many  things  may  be  done  justly." 

139.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  being  keeper  of  the 
•eal,  when  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  progress,  came 
to  his  house  at  Redgrave,  and  said  to  him,  «<  My 
lo.  what  a  little  house  have  you  gotten  1"  said, 
**  Madam,  my  house  is  well,  but  it  is  you  that 
have  made  me  too  great  for  my  house." 

140.  ThemistockSt  when  an  ambaatidor  from 


a  mean  estate  did  speak  great  matters,  said  to 
him,  "  Friend,  your  words  would  require  a  city." 

141.  Agpsilaus,  when  one  told  him  thers  was 
one  did  excellently  counterfeit  a  nightingale,  and 
would  have  had  him  hear  him,  said,  *«Why  I 
have  heard  the  nightingale  herself." 

142.  A  great  nobleman,  upon  the  complaint  of 
a  servant  of  his,  laid  a  citizen  by  the  heels,  think- 
ing to  bend  him  to  his  servant's  desire ;  but  the 
fellow  being  stubborn,  the  servant  came  to  his 
lord,  and  told  him,  **  Your  lordship,  I  know,  hath 
gone  as  far  as  well  you  may,  but  it  works  not; 
for  yonder  fellow  is  more  perverse  than  before." 
Said  my  lord,  *«  Let's  forget  him  a  while,  and 
then  he  will  remember  himself." 

143.  One  came  to  a  cardinal  in  Rome,  and  told 
him,  that  he  had  brought  his  lordship  a  dainty 
white  palfrey,  but  he  fell  lame  by  the  way. 
Saith  the  cardinal  to  him,  *^V\\  tell  thee  what 
thou  shalt  do :  go  to  such  a  cardinal,  and  such  a 
cardinal,"  naming  him  some  half  a  dozen  cardi- 
nals, «« and  tell  them  as  much ;  and  so  whereas 
by  thy  horse,  if  he  had  been  sound,  thou  couldst 
have  pleased  hut  one,  with  thy  lame  horse  thou 
mayst  please  half  a  dozen." 

144.  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  in  a  treaty  that 
he  had  with  the  Lacedemonians  for  peace,  in 
which  question  was  about  security  fof  observing 
the  same,  said,  *«11ie  Athenians  would  not  ac- 
cept of  any  security,  except  the  Lacedemonians 
did  yield  up  unto  Uiem  those  things,  whereby  it 
might  be  manifest,  that  they  could  not  hurt  them 
if  they  would." 

145.  Euripides  would  say  of  persons  that  were 
beautiful,  and  yet  in  some  years,  **  In  fair  bodies 
not  only  the  spring  is  pleasant,  but  also  the  au- 
tumn." 

146.  Afler  a  great  fight,  there  came  to  the  camp 
of  Consalvo,  the  great  captain,  a  gentleman, 
proudly  horsed  and  armed.  Diego  de  Mendoza 
asked  the  great  captain,  «« Who  is  thist"  Who 
answered,  *•  It  is  Saint  Ermin,  who  never  appears 
but  after  a  storm." 

147.  There  was  a  captain  sent  to  an  exploit  by 
his  general  with  forces  that  were  not  likely  to 
achieve  the  enterprise ;  the  captain  said  to  him, 
«» Sir,  appointbut  half  so  many."  ^  Why  1"  saith 
the  general.  The  captain  answered,  *•  Because 
it  is  better  fewer  die  than  more." 

148.  They  would  say  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
Henry,  that  had  sold  and  oppignerated  all  hip 
patrimony,  to  suffice  the  great  donatives  that  he 
had  made ;  «*  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  of 
France,  because  all  his  state  was  in  obligations." 

149.  Croesus  said  to  Cambyses,  «*that  peace 
was  better  than  war;  because  in  peace  the  sons 
did  bury  their  fathers,  but  in  the  wars  the  fatham 
did  bury  their  sons." 

150.  There  was  a  harbinger  who  had  lodged  h 
gentleman  in  a  very  ill  room,  who  expostulated 
with  him  somewhat  rudely;  but  the  harhioger 
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eareksslj  taiil ;  *^Yott  will  take  pleasure  in  it 

rhen  yon  are  out  df  iu" 

ISL  Them  was  a  cursed  pwgB  that  bin  master 

l^hipt  nBked,  qik!  wben  he  had  been  whipt,  would 

fiiQi  put  on  hie  clothes  i  and  wben  hb  maBief  bade 

hiiu,  said,  "Take  them  yoo,  for  thej  are  the 

hangman's  fees/* 

I5i2.  There  was  one  that  died  greatly  in  debt  t 
when  it  was  Tieported  in  some  company,  where 
divers  of  his  creditors  were,  that  he  was  dead^ 
one  began  to  say,  *^In  g'ood  faith,  Iherif  he  hath 
r^arried  fire  hundred  ducats  &f  mine  with  him  into 
ihe  other  worid :"  and  another  saidt  "  And  two 
Imndred  of  mine ;"  and  some  others  spake  of 
6ev4?ral  sums  of  theirs.  Whereupon  one  that  was 
amongst  them  said,  **'  Well,  1  perceive  now,  tliat 
though  a  man  eannot  carry  ssny  of  his  own  with 
liim  into  the  next  world,  yet  b»  may  carry  other 
men's," 

I53i  Frande  Carvajall,  that  was  the  great 
iTSptain  of  the  rebels  of  Peru,  bad  often  given  the 
chase  to  Diego  Centeno,  a  principal  commander 
nf  the  **mperor*s  party  i  he  w*3s  afterwarda  taken 
hy  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  Gasca,  and  committed 
ifj  the  custody  of  Diego  Centeno,  who  used  him 
with  all  possible  courtesy ;  inasmuch  as  Carra-^ 
p%l[  ask&d  him«  ^'I  pmy,  sir,  who  are  you  that 
1100  me  with  this  courtesy  V*  Centeno  said,  a^  Do 
Hilt  you  know  Diego  Centeno  I"  Carvajall  an* 
^W4?rcdi  **  In  good  faitlit  sit,  I  have  be«n  so  used 
III  1^1^  your  back,  as  I  knew  not  your  face*" 

154.  Carvajall,  when  he  waB  drawn  to  execu- 
tioLif  hi  in^  fourscore  and  five  years  old,  and  liiid 
upon  the  hurdle,  said,  *' What!  young  in  cradle, 
iji-Iinmitle!" 

155.  There  is  a  Spanish  adage,  "  Lot©  without 
ffnd  balh  no  end:"  meanings  that  if  it  were  be- 
lian  not  upon  particiilar  ends  it  would  last* 

\B6*  Cato  the  elder,  being  aged,  buried  bis 
wife,  and  married  a  young  woman.  Hii  son 
came  to  him,  and  said ;  **  Sir*  what  have  1  of- 
^rtded,  that  you  have  brought  a  stepmother  into 
ymir  house  1"  The  old  man  anawered,  ^'Nay, 
^u;te  contrary,  son  :  thou  pleasest  me  so  well,  as 
I  would  he  ^lad  to  have  more  such." 

157*  Crasflus  the  orator  bad  a  fish  which  the 
ftrvninns  called  Muriena,  that  he  made  very  tame 
and  fond  of  him;  the  tkh  died,  and  Crassui  wept 
Uh  It.  One  day  falling'  in  coulention  with  Domi' 
HO*  in  the  senate,  Domilius  said,  "  Foolish  Cras- 
•ui,  you  wept  for  your  Marina."  Crassue  replied , 
•^Thal  if  more  than  you  did  for  both  your  wives," 

lSd«  Philip,  Alexander's  father,  gave  sentence 
igmtntt  ft  pritoner  what  time  be  was  drowsy,  and 
mmmitd  to  gm  small  attention.  Ilie  prisoner, 
tflur  flfliiteiioe  was  pronounced,  said,  **  I  appeal," 
Thflldng  tofnerwbat  stirred»  said;  ««To  whom  do 
ynn  appeal  V  l^he  prisoner  anawered,  **  From 
Philip  when  he  pve  no  ear,  to  Philip  when  he 
inall  giTs  ear," 

158    The  aai]i#  Philip  maintained  argumenis 


with  a  musician  in  points  of  his  art,  somewbai 
peremptorily ;  but  the  musician  said  to  him, 
**  God  forbid,  sir,  your  fortune  were  so  hard  that 
you  should  know  Uiese  things  bett^  than  my* 
self/* 

lOOi  There  was  a  philosopher  that  disputed 
with  Ihe  Emperor  Adrian^  and  did  it  but  weakly. 
One  of  his  friends  that  stood  by,  afWrwards  said 
unto  him,  "  Me  thinks  you  were  not  like  yourself 
last  day,  in  arg-ument  with  the  emperor;  I  cottid 
have  answered  better  myselfi"  **  Why,"  said 
Uie  philosopher,  **^  would  you  have  me  contend 
with  him  that  commands  thirty  legions  ?" 

161.  Diogenes  was  asked  in  a  kind  of  scorn, 
**  What  was  the  matter,  that  philosophera  haunted 
rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  philosophers !"  He 
answered,  ^*  Because  the  one  knew  what  they 
wanted,  the  otlkor  did  not." 

103^  Demetrius,  King  of  Macedon,  bad  a  petition 
offered  him  divers  limes  by  an  old  woman,  and  siill 
answered,  '*  he  bad  no  leisure*"  Whereupon  the 
woman  said  aloud,  **  Why  thea  givo  over  to  b» 
king." 

163.  The  same  Demetrius  would  at  times  retire 
himself  from  business,  and  give  himself  wholly  to 
pleiisures.  One  day  of  those  bis  retiringSf  giving 
out  that  he  was  sick,  his  father  Antigonus  came 
on  the  sudden  to  visit  htm,  and  met  a  fair  dainty 
youth  coming  out  of  his  chamber.  When  Anti- 
gen us  came  in,  Demetrius  said,  «*Sir,  the  fever 
1  ©ft  m  e  r i  gh  t  no w . "  A  ntigonus  repl  ied ,  •*  I  ihi  nk 
it  was  he  that  I  met  at  the  door." 

ICI.  There  was  a  merchant  in  debt  thtU  died. 
His  goods  and  household  stuff  were  set  forth  for 
sale»  A  Btmnger  would  needs  buy  a  pillow  iherep 
saying,  '^This  pillow  sure  is  good  to  sleep  upon, 
since  he  could  sleep  that  owed  so  many  debts," 

165.  A  Eover  met  hia  lady  in  a  close  chair,  sbe 
thinking  to  have  gone  unknown,  he  came  and  spake 
to  her*  She  aaked  him,  **  How  did  you  know 
mel"  He  said,  **  Because  my  wounds  bleed 
afresh  ;"  alluding*  to  the  common  tradition,  that  tha 
wounds  of  a  body  slain  will  bleed  afresh  upon  the 
approach  of  the  murderer, 

166^  A  gentleman  brought  music  to  bis  lady^s 
window,  She  hated  him,  and  had  warned  him 
often  away ;  and  when  be  would  not  desist, 
she  threw  stones  at  him.  Whereupon  a  gentle- 
man said  unto  bim,  that  was  in  his  company, 
"  What  greater  honour  can  you  have  to  your  music, 
thsn  that  stones  cc^me  about  you,  as  they  did  to 
Orpheus  f" 

i67i  Cato  Major  would  aay,  **  That  wise  men 
learned  more  by  fools  than  fools  by  wise  men." 

168,  When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras,  ^^  7*be 
Athenians  have  condemned  you  to  die :"  be  said 
again,  **  And  nature  them.'* 

169,  Demosthenes  when  he  fled  ^m  the  battle, 
and  that  it  was  reproached  to  bim,  said,  **  that  he 
that  flies  might  fight  again*" 

no.  Antalcida%  when  an  ACb^nkn  said  to  bim, 
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^  Te  Spartans  are  anlearned  ;^  said  again, "  True, 
for  we  have  learned  no  evil  rice  of  you/* 

171.  Alexander,  when  his  father  wished  him  to 
ran  (or  the  prixe  of  the  race  at  the  Olympian  games, 
Ibr  he  was  very  swift,  answered ;  *«  He  would,  if 
he  might  ran  with  kings." 

ITS.  When  Alexander  passed  into  Asia,  he  gave 
large  donatives  to  his  captains,  and  other  principal 
men  of  virtue ;  insomuch  as  Parmenio  asked  him, 
•«  Sir,  what  do  yon  keep  for  yourself!"  He  answer- 
ed, "Hope.** 

173.  Antigonus  used  to  often  go  disguised,  and 
to  listen  at  the  tents  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at  a  time 
heard  some  that  spoke  very  ill  of  him.  Whereupon 
he  opened  the  tent  a  little,  and  said  to  them,  •«  If 
you  would  speak  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  little 
farther  off." 

174.  Vespasian'seta  tribute  upon  urine;  Titus 
his  son  emboldened  himself  to  speak  to  his  father 
of  it:  and  represented  it  as  a  thing  indign  and 
sordid.  Vespasian  said  nothing  for  the  time :  but 
a  while  after,  when  it  was  forgotten,  sent  for  a 
piece  of  silver  out  of  the  tribute  money,  and  called 
to  his  son,  bidding  him  to  smell  it ;  and  asked  htm, 
whether  he  found  any  offence.  Who  said, "  No." 
**  Why  so  t"  saith  Vespasian  again ;  «<  yet  this 
comes  out  of  urine." 

175.  There  were  two  gentlemen  otherwise  of 
equal  degree,  save  that  the  one  was  of  the  an- 
cienter  house.  The  other  in  courtesy  asked  his 
hand  to  kiss :  which  he  grave  him  ;  and  he  kissed 
it;  but  said  withal,  to  right  himself  by  way  of 
fHendship,  ^  Well,  I  and  you,  against  any  two  of 
them :"  putting  himself  first 

176.  Nerva  the  emperor  succeeded  Domitian, 
who  had  been  tyrannical ;  and  in  his  time  many 
noble  houses  were  overthrown  by  false  accusa- 
tions ;  the  instrumento  whereof  were  chiefly  Mar- 
oellus  and  Regulus.  The  Emperor  Nerva  one 
night  supped  privately  with  six  or  seven :  amongst 
whom  there  was  one  that  was  a  dangerous  man ; 
and  began  to  take  the  like  courses  as  Marcellus 
and  Regulus  had  done.  The  emperor  fell  into 
discourse  of  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  former 
time,  and  by  name  of  the  two  accusers ;  and  said, 
**  What  should  we  do  with  them,  if  we  had  them 
now  1"  One  of  them  that  was  at  supper,  and  was 
a  free-spoken  senator,  said,  *^  Marry,  they  should 
sup  with  us." 

177.  There  was  one  that  found  a  great  mass 
of  money  digging  under  ground  in  his  grand- 
father's house :  and  being  somewhat  doub^ul  of 
the  case,  sigrnified  it  to  the  emperor  that  he  had 
found  such  treasure.  The  emperor  made  a  re- 
script thus:  '^Useit"  He  writ  back  again,  that 
the  sum  was  greater  than  his  estate  or  condition 
eould  use.  The  emperor  writ  a  new  rescript  thus : 
"Abuse  it." 

178.  A  Spaniard  was  censuring  to  a  French  gen- 
deman  the  want  of  devotion  amongst  the  French ; 
in  Aal.  whereas  in  Spain,  when  tlie  saerament 


goes  to  the  sick,  any  that  meeta  with  it  turns  back 
and  waite  upon  it  to  the  house  whither  it  goes : 
but  in  France  they  only  do  reverence,  and  pass 
by.  But  the  French  gentleman  answered  him, 
"There  is  reason  for  it;  for  here  with  us,  Christ 
is  secure  amongst  his  friends ;  but  in  Spain  there 
be  so  many  Jews  and  Maranos  that  it  is  not  amiss 
for  him  to  have  a  convoy." 

179.  Coranus,  the  Spaniard,  at  a  table  at  dinner, 
fell  into  an  extolling  of  his  own  father,  saying, 
"If  he  could  have  wished  of  God,  he  could 
not  have  chosen  amongst  men  a  better  father." 
Sir  Henry  Savil  said,  "  What,  not  Abraham  t'' 
Now  Coranus  was  doubted  to  descend  of  a  race 
of  Jews. 

180.  Consalvo  would  say,  "The  honour  of  a 
soldier  ought  to  be  of  a  strong  web ;"  meaning, 
that  it  should  not  be  so  fine  and  curious  that  every 
little  disgrace  should  catoh  and  stick  in  it. 

181.  One  of  the  Seven  was  wont  to  say; 
"  That  laws  were  like  cobwebs ;  where  the 
small  flies  were  caught,  and  the  great  brake 
through." 

182.  Bias  gave  in  precept,  "Love  as  if  you  should 
hereafter  hate ;  and  hate  as  if  yon  should  hereafter 
love." 

183.  Aristtj^pus,  being  reprehended  of  luxury  by 
one  that  was  not  rich,  for  that  he  gave  six  crowns 
for  a  small  fish,  answered,  "Why,  what  would 
you  have  given  !"  The  other  said,  "  Some  twelve- 
pence."  Aristippus  said  again,  "And  six  crowns 
are  no  more  with  me." 

184.  There  was  a  French  gentleman  speaking 
with  an  English,  of  the  law  Salique ;  that  women 
were  excluded  from  inheriting  the  crown  of  France. 
The  English  said,  "  Yes ;  but  that  was  meant  of 
the  women  themselves,  not  of  such  males  as 
claimed  by  women."  The  French  gentleman 
said,  "Where  do  you  find  that  gloss  1"  The 
English  answered, "  PU  tell  you,  sir :  look  on  the 
back  side  of  the  record  of  the  law  Salique,  and 
there  you  shall  find  it  endorsed  :"  implying  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  the  law  Salique,  but  that  it 
is  a  mere  fiction. 

185.  There  was  a  fnar  in  earnest  dispute  about 
the  law  Salique,  that  would  needs  prove  it  by 
Scripture;  citing  that  verse  of  the  gospel,  "  Lilia 
agri  non  laborant  neque  nent ;"  the  lilies  of  the 
field  do  neither  labour  nor  spin ;  applying  it  thus : 
That  the  flower-de-luces  of  France  cannot  de- 
scend, neither  to  the  distaff  nor  to  the  spade :  that 
is,  not  to  a  woman  nor  to  a  peasant. 

186.  Julius  Cesar,  as  he  passed  by,  was,  by 
acclamation  of  some  that  stood  in  the  way,  termed 
King,  to  try  how  the  people  would  take  it.  The 
people  showed  great  murmur  and  distaste  at  iL 
Cesar,  finding  where  the  wind  stood,  slighted 
it,  and  said, "  I  am  not  king,  but  Cesar;"  as  if 
they  had  mistaken  his  name.  For  Rex  was  a  sui- 
name  amongst  the  Romans  as  King  is  with  us. 

187.  When  CnnsuB,  for  his  glory,  AowtA  Sw 
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loti  \i\b  great  trensurcfi  of  goM^  Scilon  said  to  liim^ 
■^■^  l(  another  king  com^  that  hath  better  iron  thiui 
you,  he  will  he  jnaster  of  all  tiiis  gold.** 

IBB^  There  waa  a  gentle  man  tliat  catne  to  the 
tilt  all  in  i>reiige-lawnyi  and  ran  very  ilL  The 
next  day  he  came  again  all  in  green,  and  ran 
worse.  There  waa  one  of  the  lookers  on  aake^l 
anotlier;  ^'^  What  b  the  reason  that  this  gentleman 
ehangeth  hia  colours  V*  The  other  answered ^ 
*»  8uret  because  il  may  he  reported,  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  green  ran  worse  than  the  gentleman 
tii  ihe  omnge-tawny-" 

tB9.  Aristippus  aaid ;  «' That  thoie  that  studied 
particular  sciences,  and  neglected  philosophy, 
were  like  Penelope^a  wooers,  that  made  love  to 
the  waiting  woman." 

190.  Plato  reprehended  severely  a  yeung  man 
for  entering  into  a  diBSolute  house.  The  young 
man  said  to  him,  "Why  do  yon  reprehend  bo 
sharply  for  so  small  a  matter  T'^  Plato  replied, 
'»  But  euBtora  is  no  small  matterp" 

191f  There  was  a  law  made  by  the  Romans 
against  the  bribery  and  extortion  of  the  governors 
of  provinces.  Cicero  saith  in  a  speech  of  his  to 
the  people,  "That  he  thought  the  provinces  would 
petition  lo  the  state  of  Rome  to  have  tlrdt  law  re- 
pealed* For,"  saith  he,  *^  before,  the  governors 
did  bribe  and  extort  as  much  as  was  su^cient  for 
themselves  ;  hut  now  they  bribe  and  extort  as 
much  as  may  be  enough  not  only  for  themselves, 
hut  for  the  judges,  and  jurors,  and  magistrates.^' 

19:2.  Archidamus,  King  of  Laced^mon,  having 
received  from  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  after 
Philip  had  won  the  victory  of  Chaeronea  upon  the 
Athenians,  proud  letters,  writ  back  to  him,  "That 
if  he  measttred  his  own  shadow,  he  would  find  it 
no  longer  than  it  was  before  hts  victory." 

193.  PyrrhuSi  when  his  friends  congratukled 
tn  him  his  victory  over  the  Romans,  under  the 
conduct  of  Fabricius,  but  with  great  slaughier  of 
hiw  own  side,  said  to  ihem  again,  "  Yes,  but  if  we 
have  such  another  victory,  we  are  undone." 

194.  Cineas  was  an  excellent  orat<"r  and  states- 
man, and  principal  friend  and  counsellor  to  Pyr* 
rhus,  and  failing  in  inward  talk  with  him,  and  di^ 
^?rning  the  king's  endless  ambition;  Pyrrhus 
opened  himself  unto  him,  that  he  intended  tirst  a 
war  upon  Italy,  and  hoped  to  achieve  it ;  Cineas 
awk©d  him»  "  Sir,  what  will  you  do  then  V* 
•'  Then,*'  saith  he,  "  wo  will  aitempi  Sicily," 
l^ineas  said,  "  Well,  sir,  what  then  1"  Saiih 
Pyrrhus,  **  If  the  gods  favour  us^  we  may  con- 
^^uer  Africa  and  Carthage."  "  What  then,  sir  V^ 
saith  Cineas.  "Nay  then,"  saith  Pyrrhus,  "vre 
mity  take  our  rest,  and  sacrifice  and  feast  every 
day,  and  make  merry  with  our  friends*"  "  Alas, 
nir,"  said  Cineas,  i^^msy  we  not  do  so  now  wiih> 
out  all  this  ado?" 

195.  The  amhnssadort  of  Asia  Minor  came  to 
Antanius,  after  he  had  im posted  upon  them  a 
donnje  lax,  and  said  |>lainty  to  him  :  "  That  if  he 


would  have  two  tributes  in  one  year,  he  must 
give  them  two  seed-limes  and  two  harvests." 

196.  Plato  was  wont  to  say  of  his  master  So- 
crates, that  he  w^as  like  the  apoUiecaries*  galti* 
pots;  that  had  on  the  outside  apes,  and  owlSf 
and  satyrs ;  but  within,  precious  drup. 

197>  Lamia  the  courtezan  had  all  power  with 
Demetrius,  King  of  Macedon,  and  by  her  instiga- 
tions he  did  many  unjust  and  cruel  acts  |  where* 
upon  Lysimachus  said,  *^  that  it  was  the  first  time 
that  lie  ever  knew  a  whore  to  play  in  tragedy." 

19S.  Themistocles  would  say  of  himself,  "That 
he  was  like  a  plane-tree,  that  in  tempests  men  fled 
lo  him,  and  in  fair  weather  men  were  ever  crop- 
ping his  leaves.'* 

199,  Themistocles  said  of  speech,  ^«  That  it  was 
like  arras,  that  spread  abroad  shows  fair  images, 
but  contracted  is  but  like  packs.'* 

200,  Brescjuel,  jester  to  Francis  the  First  of 
France,  did  keep  a  calendar  of  fools,  wherewith  he 
did  use  to  make  the  king  sport;  telling  him  ever 
the  reason  why  he  put  any  one  into  his  calendar* 
When  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor,  upon  confidence 
of  the  noble  nature  of  Francis,  passed  through 
France,  for  the  appeasing  tiie  rebellion  of  Gaunt, 
Bresquel  put  him  into  bis  calendar.  The  king 
afked  him  the  cause.  He  nnswered,  "Because 
you  have  suHercd  at  the  hands  of  Charles  the 
greatest  bitterness  that  ever  prince  did  from 
another,  nevertheless  he  would  trust  bis  person 
into  your  hands."  **  Why,  Bresquet,"  said  the 
king,  "what  wilt  thou  say,  if  thou  seesthim  pass 
back  In  as  great  safety  as  if  he  marched  through 
the  midst  of  Spain  1"  Sailh  Bresquet ;  "  Why, 
then  I  will  put  him  out,  and  put  you  in," 

201,  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  having 
much  abated  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  peers, 
nobility,  and  court  of  parliament,  would  say,  **That 
be  had  brought  the  crown  out  of  ward." 

203,  Sir  Fulk  Grevil,  in  parliamenl,  when  the 
Lower  House,  in  a  great  business  of  the  queen's, 
stood  much  upon  precedents,  said  unto  them, 
**  Why  do  you  stand  so  much  upon  precedents  1 
The  timet  herea  fter  wi  1 1  be  good  or  bad ,  I  f  good, 
precedents  will  do  no  barm  ;  if  bad,  power  wiU 
make  a  way  where  il  fmds  none." 

203.  When  peace  was  renewed  with  Ihe  French 
in  England,  divers  of  the  great  counsellors  were 
presented  from  the  French  with  jewels  :  the  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  being  then  Earl  of  Northampton, 
and  a  counsellor,  was  omitted.  W  hereupon  ihe 
king  said  to  him,  **  My  lord,  how  happens  it  that 
yon  have  not  a  jewel  as  well  as  llie  rest !"  My 
lord  answered,  according  to  the  fable  in  jEsop ; 
**  N on  sum  Callus,  itaque  non  reperi  gemma m/* 

204.  An  orator  of  Athena  said  to  Demosthenes ; 
"The  Athenians  will  kill  you  if  they  wax  mad." 
Demosthenes  replied, ''' And  they  will  kill  yo^  if 
they  be  in  good  sense.'* 

205.  Alexander  sent  to  Phocion  a  great  pre- 
sent of  mouey,     Fhocion  said  lo  the  messenger. 
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«« Why  doth  the  king  send  to  me  and  to  none 
else!**  The  messenger  answered,  '^Because  he 
takes  you  to  be  the  only  good  man  in  Athens.*' 
Phocion  replied,  *^  If  he  thinks  so,  pray  let  him 
Miflfer  me  to  be  so  still.*' 

906.  Coemus,  Duke  of  Florence,  was  wont  to 
tay  of  perfidious  friends,  **  that  we  read  that  we 
ought  to  forgive  our  enemies;  but  we  do  not  read 
that  we  ought  to  forgive  our  friends." 

207.  ^neas  Sylvius,  that  was  Pope  Pius  Se- 
eundus,  was  wont  to  say  ;  that  the  former  popes 
did  wisely  set  the  lawyers  on  work  to  debate, 
whether  the  donation  of  Constantino  the  Great  to 
Sylvester,  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  were  good 
and  valid  in  law  or  no  !  the  better  to  skip  over  the 
matter  in  fact,  whether  there  were  ever  any  such 
thing  at  all  or  no. 

308.  At  a  banquet  where  those  that  were  called 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  were  invited  by  the 
ambassador  of  a  barbarous  king;  the  ambassador 
related  that  there  was  a  neighbour  mightier  than 
his  master,  picked  quarrels  with  him,  by  making 
impossible  demands,  otherwise  threatening  war ; 
and  now  at  that  present  had  demanded  of  him,  to 
drink  up  the  sea.  W hereunto  one  of  the  wise 
men  said,  «*  I  would  have  him  undertake  it." 
«'  Why,"  saith  the  ambassador,  «« how  shall  he 
come  off  t"  ««  Thus,"  saith  the  wise  man :  *«  let 
that  king  first  stop  the  rivers  which  run  into  the 
sea,  which  are  no  part  of  the  bargain,  and  then 
your  master  will  perform  it." 

909.  At  the  same  banquet,  the  ambassador  de- 
sired the  seven,  and  some  other  wise  men  that 
were  at  the  banquet,  to  deliver  every  one  of  them 
some  sentence  or  parable,  that  he  might  report  to 
his  king  the  wisdom  of  Grecia,  which  they  did  ; 
only  one  was  silent;  which  the  ambassador  per- 
ceiving, said  to  him,  **  Sir,  let  it  not  displease  you ; 
why  do  not  you  say  somewhat  that  I  may  report  1" 
He  answered,  *•  Report  to  your  lord,  that  there  are 
of  the  Grecians  that  can  hold  their  peace." 

210.  One  of  the  Romans  said  to  his  friend, 
•«  What  think  you  of  one  who  was  taken  in  the  act 
and  manner  of  adultery  t"  The  other  answered, 
«« Marry,  I  think  he  was  slow  at  despatch." 

211.  Lycurgus  would  say  of  divers  of  the  heroes 
of  the  heathen,  **That  he  wondered  that  men 
should  mourn  upon  their  days  for  them  as  mortal 
men,  and  yet  sacrifice  to  them  as  gods." 

212.  A  Papist  being  opposed  by  a  Protestant, 
<*  that  they  had  no  Scripture  for  images,"  answer- 
ed, M  Yes ;  for  you  read  that  the  people  laid  their 
sick  in  the  streets,  that  the  shadow  of  saint  Peter 
might  come  upon  them ;  and  that  a  shadow  was 
an  image,  and  the  obscurest  of  all  images." 

213.  There  is  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
Papists,  to  prove  antiquity  of  confession  in  the 
form  that  it  now  is,  doth  note,  in  very  ancient 
times,  even  in  the  primitive  times,  amongst  other 
foul  slanders  spread  against  the  Christians,  one 
was,  ««Tbat  they  did  adore  the  genitoriea  of 


their  priests.  Which,  he  saith,  grew  from  the 
posture  of  the  confessant,  and  the  priest  in  confes- 
sion ;  which  is,  that  the  confessant  kneels  down, 
before  the  priest  sitting  in  a  chair  raised  above 
him." 

314.  Epaminondas,  when  his  great  friend  and 
colleague  in  war  was  suitor  to  him  to  pardon  an 
offender,  denied  him ;  afterwards,  when  a  concu- 
bine of  his  made  the  same  suit,  he  granted  it  to 
her ;  which  when  Pelopidas  seemed  to  take  un- 
kindly, he  said,  **  Such  suits  are  to  be  granted  to 
whores,  but  not  to  personages  of  worth." 

315.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  in  custom  to 
speak  very  short,  which  being  an  empire,  they 
might  do  at  pleasure :  but  aAer  their  defeat  at 
Leuctra,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Grecians,  they 
made  a  long  invective  against  Epaminondas; 
who  stood  up,  and  said  no  more  than  this ;  **  I 
am  glad  we  have  taught  you  to  speak  long." 

216.  Fabricius,  in  conference  with  Pyrrhus,  was 
tempted  to  revolt  to  him;  Pyrrhus  telling  him, 
that  he  should  be  partner  of  his  fortunes,  and 
second  person  to  him.  But  Fabricius  answered, 
in  a  scorn,  to  such  a  motion,  «*  Sir,  that  would  not 
be  good  for  yourself:  for  if  the  Epirotes  once 
knew  me,  they  will  rather  desire  to  be  governed 
by  me  than  by  you." 

317.  Fabius  Maximus  being  resolved  to  draw 
the  war  in  length,  still  waited  upon  Hannibal's 
progress  to  curb  him ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  en- 
camped upon  the  high  ground ;  but  Terentius  his 
colleague  fought  with  Hannibal,  and  was  in  great 
peril  of  overthrow ;  but  then  Fabius  came  down 
from  the  high  grounds,  and  got  the  day.  Where- 
upon Hannibal  said,  **  that  he  did  ever  think  that 
that  same  cloud  that  hanged  upon  the  hills  would 
at  one  time  or  other  give  a  tempest" 

318.  There  was  a  cowardly  Spanish  soldier 
that  in  a  defeat  the  Moors  gave,  ran  away  with 
the  foremost.  Afterwards,  when  the  army  gene- 
rally fled,  the  soldier  was  missing.  Whereupon 
it  was  said  by  some,  that  he  was  slai  n.  «« N  o  sure,'* 
said  one,  **  he  is  alive ;  for  the  Moors  eat  no  hare's 
flesh." 

319.  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  was  sent  commis- 
sioner by  the  state,  after  the  second  Carthaginian 
war  to  Rome,  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  in  the 
end  obtained  it:  yet  one  of  the  sharper  senators  said, 
**  You  have  oAen  broken  with  us  the  peaces  where- 
nnto  you  have  been  sworn ;  I  pray,  by  what  gods 
will  you  swear  t"  Hanno  answered,  ^*  By  the  same 
gods  that  have  punished  the  former  perjury  so  se- 
verely." 

330.  Thales  being  asked  when  a  man  should 
marry,  said;  **  Young  men  not  yet,  old  men  not 
at  all." 

331.  Thales  sud,  **that  life  and  death  were  all 
one."  One  that  was  present  asked  him,  **  Wh> 
do  not  yon  die  then  !"  Thales  said  again,  *«Because 
they  are  aU  one." 

332.  Cesar,  after  first  he  had  possessed  Rom^ 
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Fompey  being  fled,  o^red  to  enter  the  sacred 
treasury  to  take  the  moneys  that  were  there 
stored;  and  Metellns,  tribune  of  the  peoplei  tlid 
fofbid  him :  and  when  MeLellus  was  Yiolent  in  it, 
^nd  would  not  desist,  Cicsai  turned  to  him,  and 
said  ;  "  Preaume  no  farther,  or  I  will  lay  you 
dead,'*  And  when  Me  tell  us  was  with  those 
wofds  somewhat  astonishedi  CKsar  added, 
*•  Young*  man,  it  had  been  easier  for  me  to  do 
this  than  to  speak  it.'' 

2'33.  An  jfCgjptian  priest  having'  conference 
with  Solon,  said  to  bini :  "  You  Grecians  are  ever 
children;  you  hare  no  knowledge  of  anUt^uity, 
nor  antiquity  of  knowledge." 

^2\*  The  council  did  make  remonstrance  unto 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  tbo  continual  conspiraciea 
against  her  life ;  and  namely  of  a  late  one  :  and 
showed  her  a  inpier  t^iken  from  a  conspirator  that 
had  a  fdss  shape,  being'  of  brown  paper,  but  ^ilt 
over  as  it  could  not  be  known  from  a  shape  of 
metal,  which  was  devised  to  the  end  that^  with- 
out drawing  it*  the  rapier  might  give  a  stab  ;  and 
upon  this  occasion  ad  vised  her  that  she  should 
^o  less  abroad  to  take  the  air  weekly,  unaccom- 
panied, as  she  used.  But  the  queen  answered  ; 
**  That  she  had  rather  be  dead,  than  put  in  cua- 
tody/* 

995«  Chilon  would  say,  **  That  gold  was  tried 
with  the  touchstone,  and  men  with  gold/* 

236,  Zeiim  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that 
did  shave  his  beard,  whereas  his  predi^cessors 
wore  it  long*  One  of  his  bnsbawa  asked  him, 
Why  he  altered  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  t 
He  answered,  **  Because  you  bashaws  may  not 
lend  me  by  the  beard,  as  you  did  them/' 

^37 »  Diogenes  was  one  day  in  the  market- 
place with  a  candle  in  his  band;  and  being 
usked,  **  What  he  sought  1"  he  said,  "  He  sought 
a  man*" 

SilS.  Bias  being  asked,  how  a  man  should  order 
his  lite,  answered,  "As  if  a  man  should  live  long, 
or  die  quickly/* 

220*  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  my 
Lord  Burleigh  at  llieohald's;  and  at  her  going 
away«  my  lord  obtained  of  the  queen  to  make  seven 
knights*  They  were  gentlemen  of  the  countiy, 
of  my  lord's  friends  and  neighboum*  They  were 
placed  in  a  mnk,  as  the  queen  should  pass  by  the 
jiall,  and  to  win  antiquity  of  knighthood,  in  order, 
as  my  lord  favoured ;  though  indeed  the  more 
pHncipal  gentlemen  were  placed  lowest*  Tlie 
t|ueen  was  told  of  it,  and  said  nothing :  but  when 
dho  went  along,  the  passed  them  all  by,  as  far  as 
the  screen*  as  if  she  had  forgot  it ;  and  when  she 
rume  to  the  screen,  she  seemed  to  take  herself 
with  the  manner,  and  said,  **l  had  almost  forgot 
what  I  promised*'*  With  that  the  turned  back, 
und  knighted  the  lowest  first,  and  so  upward, 
Wnereupon  Mr*  Stanhope,  of  the  privy-chamber, 
n  while  after  told  her;  *^  Vour majesty  was  too  fine 
for  mv  Lord  Burleigh.**    She  answered ;  **  I  have 


but  fulfilled  the  ScripttAie;  ^the  Irst  ahall  be  hit, 
and  tike  last  first/  '* 

230.  Simonides  being  eaked  of  Hifto,  «*  what 
he  thought  of  God  1"  asked  &  fteven-nighl^s  time 
to  consider  of  it ;  and  at  the  eeven-night^s  end  he 
asked  a  fortnight^s  time;  at  the  fortnight^a  end,  a 
month*  At  which  Hiero  marvelling,  Simonides 
answered  ;  "  that  the  longer  he  thought  upon  the 
matter,  the  nkore  (iifllcull  he  ftiund  it*'* 

23L  Anacharais^  would  say,  concerning  the  po- 
pular estates  of  Gri^ia,  that  ^*  he  wondered  how 
at  Athens  wise  men  did  propose,  and  foola  did 
dispose,*' 

232*  Solon  compared  the  peopl©  unto  the 
sea,  and  orators  to  the  winds  i  for  that  the  tea 
would  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  winds  did  not 
trouble  it, 

233*  Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphos  to  be  the  wisest  man  of  Greece,  which 
he  would  put  from  himself  ironically,  saying, 
**  there  would  be  nothing  in  him  to  verify  the 
oracle,  eicept  this;  that  he  was  not  wise  and 
knew  it ;  and  others  were  not  wise,  and  knew  it 
not/* 

234.  Cato  the  elder,  what  time  many  of  the 
Romans  had  statues  erected  in  their  honour,  was 
asked  by  one  in  a  kind  of  wonder,  **  Why  he  had 
none  t**  He  answered,  **  He  had  much  rather  men 
should  ask  and  wonder  why  he  had  no  statue,  than 
why  he  had  a  statue,** 

235*  Sir  Fulke  Grevil  bad  much  private  access 
to  Queen  El  ixabeth,  which  he  used  honourably,  and 
did  many  men  good ;  yet  he  would  say  merrily 
of  him  self,  "That  he  was  like  Robin  Goodfeiloiv  ; 
for  when  the  maids  spilt  the  milk  pans,  or  kept 
any  racket,  ihey  would  lay  it  upon  Roldn  |  sn  what 
tales  tlie  ladles  about  the  queen  told  her,  or  other 
bad  offices  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it  upon 
him." 

236.  Socrates,  when  there  was  showetl  him  the 
book  of  HeracUtns  the  Obscure,  and  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  it,  answered,  ^^  Those  things  that  1 
understood  were  excellent,  I  imagine  so  were 
those  that  I  understood  not ;  hot  they  require  a 
diver  of  Delos/' 

^37.  Bion  asked  an  envious  man  that  was  very 
sad,  **  What  harm  had  befallen  unto  him,  or  what 
good  had  befallen  unto  another  man  V^ 

23 B.  Stilpo  the  philosopher,  when  the  people 
ilocked  about  him,  and  that  one  said  to  him, 
"The  people  come  wondering  about  you  as  it  it 
were  to  see  some  strange  beast  !**  "No,*'  saith 
he,  "it  is  to  see  a  man  which  Diogenes  sought 
%Tith  his  lantern*" 

231).  Antisthenes  being  asked  of  one  what 
learning  was  most  necessary  for  man's  life  t  an- 
swered! ;  "To  unlearn  that  which  is  naught**' 

9'!0*  There  was  a  politic  sermon,  that  had  no 
divinity  in  it,  was  preached  before  the  king.  The 
king,  as  he  came  forth,  said  to  Bishop  Andrews; 
"Call  you  this  a  sermon!"     The  bishop  an- 
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OTV«fed,  •«  And  it  please  year  majestyf  by  a  cha- 
ritable eonatnictioii,  it  may  be  a  aennon.'* 

Ml.  Biahop  Andrews  was  asked  at  the  first 
eoming  orer  of  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato,  whe- 
ther he  were  a  protestant  or  no  t  He  answered, 
«« Truly  I  know  not:  but  be  is  a  detestant  of 
diven  opinions  of  Rome/' 

948.  Caios  Marias  was  general  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Cimbers,  who  came  with  each  a  sea 
of  multitude  upon  Italy.  In  the  fight  there  was 
a  band  of  the  Caduroians  of  a  thousand,  that  did 
notable  service ;  whereupon,  aAer  the  fight,  Ma- 
rina did  denison  them  all  for  citizens  of  Rome, 
though  there  was  no  law  to  warrant  it.  One  of 
his  fi^ends  did  represent  it  unto  him,  that  he  had 
transgressed  the  law,  because  that  priyilege  was 
not  to  be  granted  but  by  the  people.  Whereto 
Marius  answered,  ««That  for  the  noise  of  arms  he 
eould  not  hear  the  laws.'* 

343.  ^neas  Sylvius  would  say,  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  law,  though  it  had  not  been  con- 
firmed by  miracles,  yet  was  worthy  to  be  received 
(or  the  honesty  thereof. 

244.  Henry  Noel  would  say,  «« That  courtiers 
were  like  fasting^ays ;  they  were  next  the  holy- 
days,  but  in  themselves  they  were  the  most 
meager  days  of  the  week." 

345.  Mr.  Bacon  wonld  say,  that  it  was  in  bu 
ainess,  as  it  is  frequently  in  ways :  that  the  next 
way  ia  eommonly  the  foulest ;  and  that  if  a  man 
will  go  the  fairest  way,  he  must  go  somewhat 
about. 

346.  Augustus  Cesar,  out  of  great  indigna- 
tion against  his  two  daugrhters,  and  Posthumus 
Agrippa,  his  grandchild;  whereof  the  first  two 
were  infamous,  and  the  last  otherwise  unworthy, 
wonld  say,  ««That  they  were  not  his  seed,  but 
some  imposthumes  that  had  broken  from  him.'* 

347.  Cato  said,  ««The  best  way  to  keep  good 
acts  in  memory,  was  to  refresh  them  with  new." 

348.  Pompey  did  consummate  the  war  against 
Sertorius,  when  Metellus  had  brought  the  enemy 
somewhat  low.  He  did  also  consummate  the  war 
against  the  fugitives,  whom  Crassus  had  before 
defeated  in  a  great  battle.  So  when  LucuUus  had 
had  great  and  glorious  victories  against  Mithri- 
dates  and  Tigranes ;  yet  Pompey,  by  means  his 
friends  made,  was  sent  to  put  an  end  to  that  war. 
Whereupon  Lucullus  taking  indignation,  as  a  dis- 
grace ofiered  to  himself,  said, «« that  Pompey  was 
a  earrion  crow :  when  others  had  strucken  down 
bodies,  then  he  came  to  prey  upon  them." 

349.  Diogenes  when  mice  came  about  him  as 
he  was  eating,  said,  **I  see,  that  even  Diogenes 
nourisheth  parasites." 

350.  Epictetns  used  to  say,  <«That  one  of  the 
vulgar,  in  any  ill  that  happens  to  him,  blames 
others ;  a  novice  in  philoeo[^y  blames  himself; 
and  a  philosopher  blames  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

351.  Hiero  visited  by  Pythagoras,  asked  him, 
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of  what  condition  he  was!  Pythagoras  answered, 
^Sir,  I  know  you  have  been  at  the  Olympian 
games."  **Yes,"  saith  Hiero.  •*  Thither," 
saith  Pythagoras,  ««come  some  to  win  the  prises. 
Some  come  to  sell  their  merchandise,  because  it 
is  a  kind  of  mart  of  all  Greece.  Some  come  to 
meet  their  friends,  and  to  make  merry ;  because 
of  the  great  confluence  of  all  sorts.  Others  come 
only  to  look  on.  I  am  one  of  them  that  come  to 
look  on."  Meaning  it,  of  philosophy,  and  the 
contemplative  life. 

353.  Mr.  Bettenham  used  to  say,  that  riches 
were  like  muck ;  when  it  lay  in  a  heap  it  gave 
but  a  stench  and  ill  odour,  but  when  it  was  spread 
upon  the  ground,  then  it  was  cause  of  much  fruit* 

353.  T^e  same  Mr.  Bettenham  said  that  vii^ 
tuous  men  were  like  some  herbs  and  spices,  that 
give  not  their  sweet  smell,  till  they  be  broken  and 
crushed. 

354.  There  was  a  painter  became  a  physician ; 
whereupon  one  said  to  him,  ««You  have  done 
well;  for  before  the  faults  of  your  work  were 
seen;  but  now  they  are  unseen." 

855.  One  of  the  philosophers  was  askedf 
^  what  a  wise  man  differed  from  a  fool !"  He 
answered,  «*  Send  them  both  naked  to  those  that 
know  them  not,  and  you  shall  perceive." 

356.  Cesar,  in  his  book  that  he  made  against 
Onto,  which  is  lost,  did  write,  to  show  the  foroe 
of  opinion  and  reverence  of  a  man  that  had  onoe 
obtained  a  popular  reputation :  ««That  there  were 
some  that  found  Cato  drunk,  and  they  were 
ashamed  instead  of  Cato." 

257.  Aristippus,  sailing  in  a  tempest,  showed 
signs  of  fear.  One  of  the  seamen  said  to  him, 
in  an  insulting  manner,  «*  We  that  are  plebeians 
are  not  troubled ;  you  that  are  a  philosopher  are 
afraid."  Aristippus  answered,  *«  that  there  is  not 
the  like  wager  upon  it,  for  me  to  perish  and 
you." 

258.  There  was  an  orator  that  defended  a  cause 
of  Aristippus,  and  prevailed.  Aflerwards  he 
asked  Aristippus,  «« Now,  in  your  distress,  what 
did  Socrates  do  you  goodi"  Aristippus  an- 
swered, **  Thus,  in  making  true  that  good  which 
you  said  of  me." 

359.  Aristippus  said,  *«  He  took  money  of  his 
friends,  not  so  much  to  use  it  himself,  as  to  teach 
them  how  to  bestow  their  money." 

360.  A  strumpet  said  to  Aristippus,  •«  That  aha 
was  with  child  by  him:"  he  answered,  "Yon 
know  that  no  more  than  if  you  went  through  a 
hedge  of  thorns,  you  could  say,  This  thorn 
pricked  me." 

361.  The  Lady  Paget,  tiiat  was  very  piivmte 
with  Queen  Elisabeth,  declared  herself  mneh 
against  her  match  with  Monsieur.  After  Mon- 
sieur's death,  the  queen  took  extreme  grief,  al 
least  as  she  inade  show,  and  kept  within  her  oed 
chamber  and  one  ante-ehamber  for  Aree  weess* 
space,  in  token  of  mourning;  at  last  she  eaiiio 
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funh  into  her  privy-chunber,  and  admitied  her 
ladies  Eo  h'Aitu  access  unlo  her,  and  amongst  the 
rest  my  L<idj  Paget  presented  herself,  and  eiime 
to  her  with  a  smiling  countenance.  The  <|ueen 
bent  ber  brows,  and  aeemed  to  be  bighlj  dis- 
pleased, and  said  to  her,  **■  Madam,  you  aro  not 
igoomnt  of  my  extreme  grief,  and  do  you  come 
to  me  witli  a  countenance  of  joy?"  My  Lady 
Paget  iinswiired,  **  Alus,  and  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty«  it  is  Im possible  for  me  to  be  absent  from 
yon  three  weeks,  but  that  when  I  see  you,  I  must 
look  cheerfully-"  **  No,  no,"  said  the  queen,  not 
forgetting  her  former  airersen(?sa  to  the  motcii, 
«»yoa  have  some  other  conceit  in  it^  toll  me 
plainly/'  My  My  answered,  **  I  must  obey 
you  :  it  is  this,  I  was  thinking  how  happy  your 
majesLy  was,  in  that  you  manied  not  Monsieur ; 
for  seeing  you  take  such  thought  for  his  death, 
being  but  your  friend ;  if  he  had  been  your  hus- 
band, sure  it  would  have  cost  you  your  life," 

262.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  a  ^rave  and  wise  gen- 
tleman, did  much  believe  tn  Kelly  the  alchemist, 
Ihnt  he  did  indeed  the  work,  and  made  gold  :  Inso- 
much that  he  went  tntn  Germany,  where  Kelly 
then  was,  to  inform  himself  fully  thereof  After 
his  return,  he  dined  with  my  lord  of  Cantei^ 
bury,  where  at  that  time  was  at  the  table  Dr. 
Brown  the  physician.  They  fell  in  talk  of 
Kelly.  8ir  Edward  Dyer,  turning  to  the  arch- 
biahop  said,  ^'^I  do  assure  your  grace,  that  that 
I  shall  tell  you  h  truth,  I  am  an  eyewitness 
thereof  I  and  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  I  should  noi 
hsFe  believed  tl*  I  saw  Master  Kelly  put  of  the 
bttse  metal  into  the  crucible ;  and  after  it  was  act 
&  little  upon  the  5re,  and  a  rery  small  quantity 
of  the  medicine  put  in,  and  stirred  with  a  stick 
of  wood,  it  came  forth  in  great  proportion,  per- 
fect gold ;  to  the  touch,  to  the  hammer,  to  the 
test."  My  lord  archbishop  aaid,  '*  You  had  need 
take  heed  what  you  say.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  for 
here  is  an  infidel  at  the  board."  Sir  Edward 
Dyer  said  again  pleasantly,  ^^  I  would  have  looked 
for  an  infidel  soonf^r  in  any  place  than  at  your 
grace's  table."  *•  What  say  you,  Dr.  Brow  n  ?" 
aatth  the  bi^^hop.  Dr.  Brown  answered,  a^r 
hit  blunt  and  huddling  manner,  ^^The  ^ntle- 
man  hath  spoken  enough  for  me."  "  Why,'* 
taiih  the  bishop,  **  what  hath  he  said  ?"  **  Marry," 
sailh  Dr,  Brown,  ^^  he  said,  he  would  not  have 
believed  it,  except  he  had  seen  it,  und  no  more 
will  L" 

263.  Democritua  said,  ^'That  truth  did  He  in 
nrofound  pits,  and  when  it  was  got,  tt  needed 
much  refining*" 

264.  Doctor  Johnson  said  that  in  sickness  there 
were  three  things  th^t  were  material ;  the  physi- 
cian, the  disffiee,  and  the  pattpnl :  and  if  any  two 
of  these  joined,  then  they  have  the  victory ;  for, 
*»  ^fe  Hercules  quidem  centra  duos."  If  the 
phyt^ician  and  the  patient  join,  then  down  goes 


the  disease,  for  the  patient  recovers  :  if  the  phys. 
gieian  and  the  disease  join,  then  down  goes  tht 
patient,  that  is  w^here  the  physician  mistakes  the 
case  *  if  the  patient  and  the  disease  join,  then 
down  goes  the  physician,  for  he  is  discredited, 

265,  Alexander  visited  Diogenes  in  bis  tub, 
and  when  he  asked  him  what  he  would  desire  of 
him  1  Diogenes  answered,  '*  That  you  would 
stand  a  little  aside,  that  the  sun  may  come  to 
me." 

2S%.  Diogenes  said  of  a  young  man  that  danced 
daintily,  and  was  much  commended,  *^  The  bei^ 
tin",  the  worse*" 

267.  Diogenes  called  an  ill  musician.  Cock, 
**  Why  1"  saith  he,  Diogenes  answered  ;  **  B^ 
cause  when  you  crow,  men  use  to  rise*" 

26!9.  HeracUtus  the  Obscure  said  \  ^*  The  dry 
light  was  the  best  soul ;"  meaning,  when  the  &- 
culties  iniellectiial  are  in  vigour,  not  wet,  nor,  aa 
it  were,  blooded  by  the  affections, 

369*  There  was  in  Oxford  a  cowardly  fellow 
that  was  a  very  good  archer  |  he  was  abused 
grossly  by  another,  and  moaned  himself  to  Wal* 
ter  Raleigh,  then  a  scholar,  and  asked  his  advice 
what  be  should  do  to  repair  the  wrong  had  been 
offered  him;  Raleigh  answer&d,  "Why,  chsl^ 
lenge  him  at  a  match  of  shooting." 

270.  Whitehead,  a  grave  divine,  was  mueh 
esteemed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  not  preferred, 
because  he  was  against  the  government  of  bishops. 
He  was  of  a  blunt  stoical  nature :  be  came  one 
day  to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  happened  to  say 
to  him,  « I  like  thet^  the  better,  Whitehead,  be- 
cause thou  livesi  unmarried."  He  iinswered 
again,  «*  In  troth,  madam,  1  like  you  the  worse 
for  the  same  cause." 

271.  There  was  a  nobleman  that  was  lean  of 
visage,  but  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  grew 
pretty  plump  and  fitt.  One  said  to  him,  **  Your 
lordship  doth  contrary  to  other  married  men  i  for 
they  at  the  first  w^ax  lean,  and  you  wax  fat."  8ir 
Walter  Raleigh  stood  by,  and  said,  "  Why,  there 
is  no  beast,  that  if  you  take  him  from  the  com- 
mon, and  put  him  into  the  several,  but  be  will 
wax  fat," 

272.  Diogenea  seeing  one,  that  was  a  bastard, 
casting  atones  among  the  people,  bade  htra  take 
heed  he  hit  not  his  father* 

273.  Dr.  Laud  said,  "  tliat  some  hypocrites 
and  seeming  mortified  men,  that  held  down  their 
beads  like  bulrushes,  were  like  the  little  images 
that  they  place  in  the  rery  bowing  of  the  Tsnltd 
of  churches,  that  look  as  if  tbey  held  up  the 
church,  but  are  hut  puppets.** 

274*  It  was  said  among  some  of  the  grave  pre- 
lates of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  the  school- 
divines  bore  the  sway  i  that  the  schoolmen  were 
like  the  astronomers,  who,  lo  save  the  pbasno- 
niena,  framed  to  their  conceit  eccentrics  and  epi 
cycles,  and  a  wonderful  engine  of  orbs,  though  na 
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tnch  things  wtvn :  so  they,  to  saTe  the  practice 
of  the  church,  had  deyised  a  number  of  strange 
positions. 

d75.  It  was  also  said  by  many  concerning  the 
canons  of  that  council,  **  That  we  are  beholden  to 
Aristotle  for  many  articles  of  our  faith.*' 

276.  The  Lo.  Henry  Howard,  being  lord  priyy- 
seal,  was  asked  by  the  king  openly  at  the  table, 
where  commonly  he  entertained  the  king,  upon 
the  sodden,  ^  My  lord,  have  you  not  a  desire  to 
see  Rome  1"  My  lord  privy-seal  answered,  **  Yes, 
indeed,  sir."  The  king  said,  "  And  why  1'*  My 
lord  answered,  «•  Because,  and  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty, it  was  once  the  seat  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narchy, and  the  seminary  of  the  bravest  men  of 
the  world,  amongst  the  heathen :  and  then  again, 
because  after  it  was  the  see  of  so  many  holy 
bishops  in  the  primitive  church,  most  of  them 
martyrs."  The  king  would  not  give  it  over,  but 
said,  ««And  for  nothing  elseV  My  lord  an- 
swered, «*Yes,  and  it  please  your  majesty,  for 
two  things  especially :  the  one  to  see  him,  who, 
they  say,  hath  so  great  a  power  to  forgive  other 
men  their  sins,  to  confess  his  own  sins  upon  his 
knees  before  a  chaplain  or  priest;  and  the  other 
to  hear  Antichrist  say  his  creed.'* 

277.  There  was  a  nobleman  said  of  a  great 
eounsellor,  *«  that  he  would  have  made  the  worst 
farrier  in  the  world ;  for  he  never  shod  horse  but 
he  cloyed  him :  so  he  never  commended  any  man 
to  the  king  for  service,  or  upon  occasion  of  suit, 


or  otherwise,  but  that  he  would  come  in,  in  the 
end  with  a  but,  and  drive  in  a  nail  to  his  disad- 
vantage." 

278.  There  was  a  lady  of  the  west  country, 
that  grave  great  entertainment  at  her  house  to  most 
of  the  gallant  gentlemen  thereabout,  and  amongst 
others  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one.  This  lady, 
though  otherwise  a  stately  dame,  was  a  notable 
good  housewife ;  and  in  the  morning  betimes  she 
called  to  one  of  her  maids  that  looked  to  the 
swine,  and  asked,  **  Is  the  piggy  served  t"  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  chamber  was  fast  by  the  lady's, 
so  as  he  heard  her.  A  little  before  dinner,  the  lady 
came  down  in  great  state  into  the  great  chamber, 
which  was  full  of  gentlemen :  and  as  soon  as  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  set  eye  upon  her,  «« Madam," 
saith  he, «» Is  the  piggy  served  1"  The  lady  an- 
swered, «*  You  best  know  whether  you  have  had 
your  breakfast." 

279.  There  was  a  gentleman  fell  rery  sick,  and 
a  friend  of  his  said  to  him,  ^*  Surely,  you  are  in 
danger ;  I  pray  send  for  a  physician."  But  the 
sick  man  answered,  **  It  is  no  matter,  for  if  I  die, 
I  will  die  at  leisure." 

280.  Tliere  was  an  Epicurean  vaunted,  that 
divers  of  other  sects  of  philosophers  did  after  turn 
Epicureans ;  but  there  was  never  any  Epicureans 
that  turned  to  any  other  sect.  Whereupon  a 
philosopher  that  was  of  another  sect  said,  *«The 
reason  was  plain ;  for  that  cocks  may  be  made 
capons,  but  capons  could  never  be  made  cocks.** 


CERTAIN   APOPHTHEGMS 


OF  THE 


LORD  BACON'S. 


VIBIT    PUBLISRXD     I  IT     TRB    **  B  A  C  O  VI  A  VA." 


1.  Plutarch  said  well,  «•  It  is  otherwise  in  a  i 
commonwealth  of  men  than  of  bees :  the  hive  of 
a  city  or  kingdom  is  in  best  condition  when  there 
is  least  of  noise  or  buz  in  it." 

2.  The  same  Plutarch  said  of  men  of  weak 
abilities  set  in  great  place,  "That  they  were  like 
little  statues  set  on  great  bases,  made  to  appear 
the  less  by  their  advancement." 

3.  He  said  again,  "Good  fame  is  like  fire. 
When  you  have  kindled  it,  you  may  easily  pre- 
serve it ;  but  if  once  yon  extinguish  it,  you  will 
not  easily  kindle  it  again ;  at  least,  not  make  it 
bom  as  bright  as  it  did." 

4*  The  answer  of  ApoUomut  to  yeq>anan  is 


full  of  excellent*  instruction:  Vespasian  asked 
him,  "  What  was  Nero's  overthrow  I"  He  aa* 
swered,  "Nero  could  touch  and  tune  the  harp 
well ;  but  in  government  sometimes  be  used  to 
wind  the  pins  too  high,  sometimes  to  let  them 
down  too  low."  And  certain  it  is,  that  notlting 
destroyeth  authority  so  much  as  tho  unequal  and 
untimely  interchange  of  power  pressed  toe*  fiur, 
and  relaxed  too  much. 

5.  Queen  Elizabeth,  seeing  Sir  Edward  •  — ^ 
in  her  garden,  looked  out  at  her  window,  and 
asked  him  in  Italian,  "  What  does  a  man  think 
of  when  he  thinks  of  nothing  1"    Sir  Ed  want, 

•  Thif  spophtlMgBi  !■  alM  ftwuid  in  hii  Inav  otEmftn^ 
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who  hat)  nol  bad  the  effect  qF  some  of  the  qiieen^s 
grants  so  sqoh  as  he  had  ho|>ed  and  dt^sired, 
ftaiised  a  Utile ;  snd  Lhen  made  answer,  '*  Madam , 
ha  thinks  of  a  woman^i  promise.*'  The  queen 
ehnink  In  her  head ;  but  was  heard  to  B^y^  "  Well, 
Sir  Edwiird,  I  muat  not  cotifuie  jou.^'  Ang;er 
makes  dull  men  witty,  but  it  keeps  th^m  poor. 

6i  When  any  great  officer,  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  was  to  ho  made,  the  queen  would  inquire 
after  the  piety,  integrity,  learning  of  the  man. 
And  when  she  was  satiafied  in  these  qualifica- 
tians,  she  would  consider  of  his  personage.  And 
upon  such  an  occasictn  she  pkiised  onee  to  say  to 
tue*  **  Bacon,  how  can  the  ma^strate  maintain 
his  authority  ivhen  the  man  ia  despised  T' 

7.  In  eighty-eight,  when  the  queen  went  from 
Temple-har  along  Fleet-street,  tfie  lawyers  were 
ranked  on  one  side,  and  the  companies  of  the 
city  on  the  other  ;  said  Master  Bacon  to  a  lawyer 
that  stood  next  him,  ^^  Do  but  observe  the  courtiers ; 
if  they  bow  first  to  the  citizens,  they  are  in  debt ; 
if  first  to  US,  they  are  in  law*" 

8-  King  James  was  wont  to  h«  very  earnest 
with  the  country  gentlemen  to  go  from  London 
to  their  country  houBes,  And  soraetimea  he 
would  say  thus  to  them,  *■*  Gentlemen,  at  London 
you  are  like  ships  in  a  sea,  which  show  like  no- 
thing;  hut  in  your  country  villages  you  ar«  like 
ships  in  a  river,  which  look  like  great  things**^ 

9.  Soon  after  the  death  of  a  great  officer,  who 
was  judged  no  advancer  of  the  king^s  matters,  the 
king  said  to  his  solicitor  Bacon,  who  was  his 
Kinsman,  '*  Now  tell  me  truly,  what  say  you  of 
your  cousin  that  ts  gone  1"  Mr,  Bacon  answer- 
ed. **  Sir,  since  your  raujesty  doth  chargR  me,  Til 
e'en  deal  plainly  with  you,  and  ^ve  you  such  a 
ehaiacter  of  bim,  as  if  I  were  to  write  his  story « 
I  do  think  he  was  no  fit  counsellor  to  make  your 
affairs  better :  but  yet  he  was  fit  to  have  kept 
them  from  growing  worse.'*  The  king  said, 
»*On  my  so'l,  man»  in  the  first  thou  speakeet  like 
a  true  man,  and  in  the  latter  like  a  kinsmnn." 

IQp  King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great 
Judgment,  so  be  was  a  prince  of  marvellous  plea- 
sant humour ;  and  there  now  come  into  my  mind 
two  Instances  of  iL  As  he  was  going  through 
Lusen,  by  Greenwichi  he  asked  what  town  it 
was  !  liiey  said,  Lusen.  He  asked  a  good 
while  after,  "  What  town  is  this  we  are  now  in  1" 
They  said  still,  't was  L u sen,  '*►  O n  my  so^l ,' '  said 
the  king,  ^U  wilt  be  king  of  Lusen/* 

1 L  tn  some  other  of  his  progTeases,  hft  «sked 
how  far  it  was  to  a  town  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten. They  said,  **  Six  miles."  Half  an  hour 
after,  he  dsked  ngain.  One  said,  "Six  miles  and 
mn  half*"  The  king  olighlod  out  of  his  coach, 
and  crept  under  the  shoulder  of  his  led  horse. 
And  when  some  asked  bis  majesty  what  he  meant  1 
««  I  must  stalk/^  said  he,  *' for  yonder  town  is 
ijiyt  and  flies  me/* 

I  ft.  Count  Gondomax  sent  a  compliment  to  ray 


Lord  St.  Albans,  wishing  him  a  ^ood  Easter*  My 
lord  thanked  the  messenger,  and  said,  ^*  He  could 
not  at  present  requite  the  count  better  than  in  re- 
turning him  the  like  I  ^at  he  wished  his  lordship 
a  good  passover*'^ 

13.  My  Lord  Chancel!  or  Els  mere,  when  he 
had  read  s  petition  which  he  disliked,  would  say, 
**  What,  you  would  have  my  hand  to  this  now  V* 
And  the  party  answering,  **  Yes  ;^'  he  would  say 
further,  "Well,  so  you  shall:  nay,  you  shall 
have  both  my  hands  to  it.**  And  so  would,  with 
both  his  hands,  tear  it  in  pieces* 

II »  I  knew  a  wise  man,*  that  had  it  for  a  by- 
word, when  he  saw  men  bastion  to  a  coriclusiont 
^^Stay  a  little  that  we  may  make  an  end  th# 
sooner*" 

15.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  say  of  ^m 
angry  man  who  suppressed  his  passion,  "That 
he  thought  worse  than  he  spake ;"  and  of  an  angry 
man  tb:it  would  chide,  "  That  he  spoke  worse 
than  he  thought." 

16.  He  was  wnnt  also  to  say,  **  That  power  in 
an  ill  man  was  like  the  power  of  a  black  witch  ; 
he  coujd  do  hurt  but  no  good  with  it."  And  he 
would  add,  "That  the  magicians  could  turn  water 
into  blood,  but  could  not  turn  the  blood  again  lo 
water." 

17-  W^hen  Mr*  Attorney  Cook,  in  the  exchequer, 
ga?e  high  words  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  end  siood 
much  upon  his  higher  pLace  :  Sir  Francis  said  to 
him,  **  Mr*  Attorney,  the  less  you  speak  of  your 
own  greatness,  the  more  1  shall  think  of  it  |  mnd 
the  more,  the  less*" 

18,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  coming  into  the  Earl  of 
Arundel's  garden,  where  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  ancient  statuea  of  naked  men  and  w^omen, 
made  a  s^nd,  and,  as  astonished,  cried  out,  (^The 
resurrection*" 

19*  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  always  for 
moderate  counsels,  when  one  was  speaking  of 
such  a  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
would  in  etfpct  make  it  no  church  ;  said  ihus  to 
him,  "Sir,  the  subject  we  talk  of  ts  the  eye  of 
England  ;  and  if  there  be  a  speck  or  two  in  the 
eye,  we  endeavour  to  take  them  ofl*,  but  be 
were  a  strange  oculist  who  would  pull  out  the 
eye." 

20.  The  same  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to 
say;  "That  tliose  who  left  useful  studies  for 
useless  scholastic  speculations,  were  liki?  the 
Olympic  gamesters,  who  abstained  from  necessary 
labours,  that  they  might  be  lit  for  such  as  were 
not  BO," 

2L  He  likewise  ofWn  used  this  comparisoti  :f 
"  The  empirieal  philosophers  are  like  to  pis- 
mires ;  they  only  lay  up  and  use  their  store.  The 
rationalists  are  like  to  spiders ;  they  spin  alt  out 
of  their  ow^n  bowels.    But  gire  me  a  philosopher^ 

*  S«e  thli  4liO  In  M»  Eaiajr  of  Uvcpatch. 
t  Bee  the  iitb^tiiiiM  of  tjiti  in  Not,  Off,  t4.  Li»fd,  B*L 
|i.  iO&,  «nd  Inter  Cofltiu  «t  V^  p.  &>. 
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who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a  middle  facnlty,  gather- 
ing from  abroad,  bat  digesting  thai  which  is 
gathered  by  his  own  yirtue.*' 

33.  The  Lord  St.  Alban,  who  was  not  orer 
hasty  to  raise  theories,  but  proceeded  slowly  by 
experiments,  was  wont  to  say  to  some  philoso- 
phers, who  woold  not  go  his  pace,  **  Gentlemen, 
nature  is  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  haste  you 
more  with  will  make  you  lose  your  way.** 

93.  The  same  lord,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Dutch- 
men, used  to  say,  *«That  we  could  not  abandon 
them  for  our  safety,  nor  keep  them  for  our  profit.** 
And  sometimes  he  would  express  the  same  sense 
on  this  manner ;  «« We  hold  the  Belgic  lion  by 
the  ears." 

24.  The  same  lord,  when  a  gentleman  seemed 
not  much  to  approve  of  his  liberality  to  his  retinue, 
said  to  him,  *«  Sir,  I  am  all  of  a  piece ;  if  the  head 


be  lifted  up,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  must 
too." 

25.  The  Lord  Bacon  was  wont  to  commend  the 
adTice  of  the  plain  old  man  at  Buxton,  that  sold 
become :  a  proud  laxy  young  fellow  came  to  him 
for  a  besom  upon  trust;  to  whom  the  old  own 
said,  «*  Friend,  hast  thou  no  money  t  borrow  of 
thy  back,  and  borrow  of  thy  belly,  they'll  ne*er 
ask  thee  again,  I  shall  be  dunning  thee  erery  day.'* 

26.  Solon*  said  well  to  Crosus,  (when  in  os- 
tentation he  showed  him  his  gold,)  ^  Sir,  if  any 
other  come  that  has  better  iron  than  you,  he  will 
be  master  of  all  this  g^ld.*' 

27.  Jack  Weeks  said  of  a  great  man.  Just  then 
dead,  who  pretended  to  some  religion,  but  was 
none  of  the  best  lirers,  ^  Well,  I  hope  he  is  in 
heaven.  Every  man  thinks  as  be  wishes;  but  if 
he  be  in  heaven,  'twere  pity  it  were  known.** 
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1.  His  majesty  James  the  First,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  having  made  unto  his  Parliament  an 
excellent  and  large  declaration,  concluded  thus, 
«*I  have  now  given  you  a  clear  mirror  of  my 
mind;  use  it  therefore  like  a  mirror;  and  take 
heed  how  yon  let  it  fall,  or  how  you  soil  it  with 
your  breath." 

2.  His  majesty  said  to  his  Parliament  at  another 
time,  finding  there  were  some  causeless  jealousies 
sown  amongst  them;  ••That  the  king  and  his 
people,  (whereof  the  Parliament  is  the  represen- 
Utive  body,)  were  as  husband  and  wife;  and 
therefore,  that  of  all  other  things,  jealousy  was 
between  them  most  pernicious." 

3.  His  majesty,  when  he  thought  his  council 
might  note  in  him  some  variety  in  businesses, 
though  indeed  he  remained  constant,  would  say, 
•'That  the  sun  many  times  shineth  watery;  but 
it  is  not  the  sun  which  causeth  it,  but  some  cloud 
rising  betwixt  us  and  the  sun ;  and  when  that  is 
scattered  the  sun  is  as  it  was,  and  comes  to  his 
former  brightness." 

4.  His  majesty,  in  his  answer  to  the  book  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Evereux,  (who  had  in  a  grave 
argument  of  divinity  sprinkled  many  witty  omar 
ments  of  poesy  and  humanity,)  saith;  ««That 
these  flowen  were  like  blue  and  yellow,  and  red 
flowen  in  the  com,  which  make  a  pleasant  show 
to  those  that  look  on,  but  they  hurt  the  com." 

5.  Sir  Edward  Cook,  being  vehement  against 
the  two  provincial  councils  of  Wales  and  the 
North,  said  to  the  king,  «« There  was  nothing 
tbeie  bat  a  kind  of  eonfiisioii  aad  hoteh  polch  of 


justice;  one  while  they  were  a  Star  Chamber, 
another  while  a  King's  Bench,  another  a  common 
place,  another  a  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Tei^ 
miner."  His  majesty  answered,  ^'Why,  Sir 
Edward  Cook,  they  be  like  bouses  in  progress, 
where  I  have  not  nor  can  have  such  distinct 
rooms  of  state  as  I  have  here  at  Whitehall  or  at 
Hampton  Court." 

6.  The  commissionere  of  the  treasure  moved 
the  king  for  the  relief  of  his  estate,  to  disafforest 
some  forests  of  his,  explaining  themselves  of 
such  forests  as  lay  out  of  the  way,  not  near  any 
of  the  king's  houses,  nor  in  the  couree  of  his  pro- 
gress, whereof  he  should  never  have  use  nor  plea- 
sure. ••Why,"  saith  the  king,  ••do  yon  Uiink 
that  Solomon  had  use  and  pleasure  of  all  his  three 
hundred  concubines." 

7.  His  majesty,  when  the  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  presented  unto  him  the 
instrament  of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
was  merry  with  them ;  and  amongst  other  pleasant 
speeches  showed  unto  them  the  Laird  of  Law 
riston,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  the  tallest  and 
grreatest  man  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  said, 
••  Well,  now  we  are  all  one,  yet  none  of  you  will 
say  but  here  is  one  Scotchman  gpreater  than  any 
Englishman;"  which  was  an  ambiguous  speech s 
but  it  was  thought  he  meant  it  of  himself. 

8.  His  majesty  would  say  to  the  Lords  of  his 
Cooncil,  when  they  sat  upon  any  great  mattm. 
and  came  from  council  in  to  him,  ••  Well,  you 
have  set,  but  wfaai  have  you  hatcfat !" 
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9*  Queen  EliKabclh  w^  impt^rtuned  mucli  by 
jny  Lord  of  Easex  to  supply  clivers  great  offtcce 
thai  h^  been  long  yoid ;  the  queen  answered 
nothing  to  the  matteri  but  rose  np  on  the  sudden, 
md  said,  **  I  am  anre  my  office  will  not  be  long 
roid,**  And  yet  at  that  time  there  was  mnch 
speech  of  troubii?fl  and  divisions  about  the  crown 
to  he  afler  her  decease  ^  but  they  all  vanished}  and 
King  Jamas  eame  in  in  a  profound  peace. 

)0.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  so 
punctual  of  his  word  after  it  was  once  passed, 
that  th^y  called  him  the  King  of  the  Faith. 

IL  The  said  King  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
nioyed  by  his  Parliament  to  a  war  against  the 
Protestants:  he  answered,  "Yes,  I  mean  it;  ] 
will  make  every  one  of  you  captains ;  you  shall 
have  companies  assigned  you,"  The  Parliajnent 
observing  where  unto  his  speech  tended,  gave 
over,  and  deserted  his  motion. 

12.  A  great  officer  at  courts  when  my  Lord  of 
Essex  was  first  in  trouble,  and  that  he  and  those 
that  dealt  for  him  would  talk  much  of  my  lord's 
friends  and  of  his  enemies,  answered  tf>  one  of 
them,  **  I  will  tell  you,  I  know  but  one  friend  and 
one  enemy  my  lord  hath  |  and  that  one  friend  is 
the  queen,  and  that  one  enemy  is  himself," 

13,  The  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
was  asked  his  opinion  by  my  Lord  of  Leicester, 
concerning  two  persons  whom  the  queen  seemed 
to  think  well  of:  *•  By  my  troth,  my  lord,"  said 
he,  **>  the  one  is  a  grave  counsellor,  the  other  is  a 
proper  young  man ;  and  so  he  will  be  as  long  as 
he  lives," 

14.  My  Lord  of  Liece«ter,  favouriie  to  Queen 
Eliiaheih,  was  making  a  lar^e  chase  about  Corn^ 
bury  Park,  meaning  to  enclose  it  with  posts  and 
rails,  and  one  day  was  casting  up  his  chnrge  what 
it  would  come  to ;  Mr.  Goldingbam,  a  free-spoken 
man,  stood  by,  and  sard  to  my  lord  ;  ^^  Methinks 
your  lordship  goeth  not  the  cheapest  way  to  work/' 
"Why,  Goldingham  T"  said  my  lord*  **  Marry, 
my  lord,"  said  Goldingham*  •*  connt  you  but  upon 
the  posts,  for  the  country  will  find  you  railing.** 

15,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  being  appointed  a  judge 
for  the  norihern  circuit,  and  hiiving  brought  his 
trials  that  came  before  him  to  such  a  pass,  »s  the 
passing  of  sentence  on  malefactors,  he  was  by 
one  of  Ihe  malefactors  mightily  importuned  for  to 
save  his  life,  which  when  nothin«-  that  he  had 
^d  did  avail,  he  at  length  desired  his  mercy  on 
the  account  of  kindred.  "  Pr'ythee,"  said  my 
lord  judge,  "  bow  came  that  in  !"  "  Why,  if  it 
plojse  you,  my  lord,  jour  name  is  Bacon  and 
mine  is  Hog,  and  in  all  ages  hog  and  bacon  have 
been  so  near  kindred  that  they  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated," **  Ay,  but,"  replied  Judge  Bacon,  "  you 
ind  I  cannot  be  kindrcKl  except  you  be  hanged ; 
for  ho^  is  not  bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged*" 

16*  Two  scholars  and  a  countryman  travelling 
upon  the  road,  one  night  lodgied  all  in  one  inn  and 
tapped  *'»g'?th©r,  where  the  scholars  thought  to 


have  put  a  trick  upon  the  countryman,  which  was 
thus:  the  scholars  appointed  for  supper  twu 
pigeons  and  a  fdt  capon,  which  being  ready  wa^ 
brought  up,  and  they  baring  sat  down,  the  out 
scholar  took  up  one  pigeon,  the  other  scholar  took 
the  other  pigeon,  thinking  thereby  that  the  coun-^ 
try  man  should  have  sat  still  until  that  they  were 
ready  for  the  carving  of  the  capon,  whicrli  he  per^ 
ceiving,  tnok  the  capon  and  laid  it  on  his  treni-'hcr, 
and  ttius  sitd,  *^  Daintily  contrived,  every  one  a 
bird." 

17,  A  man  and  his  wife  in  bed  together,  she 
towards  morning  pretended  herself  to  be  ill  a| 
ease,  desiring  to  lie  on  her  husband's  side ;  so  the 
good  man  to  please  her  came  over  her,  making 
some  short  stiiy  in  bis  passage  over,  where  she 
had  not  long  lain,  but  desired  to  lie  in  her  old 
place  ag-un.  Quoth  he,  **  How  can  it  beefft^cted  t" 
She  answered,  "  Come  over  me  again."  "  I  had 
rather,"  said  he,  "go  a  miie  and  a  half  about/* 

IS*  A  tliief  being  arraigned  at  the  bar  for  steal- 
ing a  mare,  in  his  pleading  urged  many  things  in 
his  own  behalf,  and  at  last  nothing  availing,  he 
told  the  bench  the  mare  rather  stole  him  than  he 
the  mare,  which  in  brief  he  thus  related :  thai 
passing  over  several  grounds  about  his  lawful 
occasions,  he  was  pursued  close  by  a  fi<^rce  mas- 
tifl"  dog,  and  so  was  forced  to  save  himself  by 
leaping  over  a  hedge,  which  being  of  an  agili 
body  be  efTected,  and  in  leaping,  a  mare  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  leaped  upon  her 
back,  who  running  furiously  away  with  him,  he 
could  not  by  any  means  stop  her  until  he  came 
to  the  next  town,  in  which  town  the  owner  of  the 
mare  lived,  and  there  was  he  taken  and  here  ar- 
raigned. 

19,  A  notorious  rogue  being  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  knowing  his  case  to  be  dpsperate,  instead  of 
pleading,  he  took  to  himself  the  liberty  of  jcsiing, 
and  thus  said,  *"  T  charge  you  in  the  king^s  name 
10  seiie  and  take  away  that  man  (mRSning  the 
judge)  in  the  red  gown,  for  I  go  in  danger  of  my 
life  becaxtse  of  him*" 

20,  A  rough-hewn  seaman  being  brought  before 
a  wise  juist-ass  for  snme  mssdemennour,  wa^i  by 
him  sent  away  to  prison:  and  being  somewhiit 
refractory  after  he  heard  his  doom,  insomu  h  as 
he  would  not  stir  a  foot  from  the  pi  ice  he  stood, 
saying,  **  It  w*cre  heitHr  to  «t-snd  where  he  wua 
than  go  to  a  worse  place."  The  justice  tbereupont 
to  show  the  strength  of  his  learning,  took  him  by 
the  shoulder,  and  said,  «« Thou  ah  alt  go  *  Nogns 
vogua,*  "  instead  of  **  Nolens  vol  ens." 

21,  A  debauched  seaman  being  brought  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  upon  the  account  of  swear- 
ing, was  by  the  justice  commanded  to  deposit 
his  fine  in  that  behalf  provided,  which  was  two 
shillings,  be  thereupon,  plucking  out  of  his  pocket 
a  half-crown,  asked  Ihe  justice  what  was  ihe  rate 
he  was  to  pay  for  cursing ;  the  justice  told  him 
sixpen<M?  I  quoth  he,  then, "  A  poi  tike  you  all  for 
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a  company  of  knaTes  and  fools,  and  ihere's  half- 
a-erown  for  yon,  I  will  nerer  stand  changing  of 
money.*' 

32.  A  witty  rogae  coming  into  a  lace  shop, 
said  he  had  occasion  for  some  lace,  choice  whereof 
being  showed  him,  he  at  last  pitched  upon  one 
pattern,  and  asked  them  how  much  they  would 
have  for  so  much  as  would  reach  from  ear  to  ear, 
for  so  much  he  had  occasion  for ;  they  told  him 
for  so  much :  so  some  few  words  passing  between 
them,  he  at  last  agreed,  and  told  down  his  money 
for  it,  and  began  to  measure  on  his  own  head, 
thus  saying,  ••  One  ear  is  here,  and  the  other  is 
nailed  to  the  pillory  in  Bristol,  and  I  fear  you 
haTC  not  so  much  of  this  lace  by  you  at  present 
as  will  perfect  my  bargain ;  therefore  this  piece 
of  lace  shall  suffice  at  present  in  part  of  pa3rment, 
and  provide  the  rest  with  all  expedition.*' 

23.  A  woman  being  suspected  by  her  husband 
for  dishonesty,  and  being  by  him  at  last  pressed 
Tery  hard  about  it,  made  him  quick  answer  with 
many  protestations,  •*  That  she  know  no  more  of 
what  he  said  than  the  man  in  the  moon  :*'  Now 
the  captain  of  the  ship  called  •*  The  Moon'*  was 
the  Tery  man  she  so  much  loved. 

24.  An  apprentice  of  London  being  brought 
before  the  chamberlain  by  his  master,  for  the  sin 
of  incontinency,  even  with  his  own  mistress ;  the 
chamberlain  thereupon  gave  him  many  Christian 
exhortations,  and  at  last  he  mentioned  and  pressed 
the  chastity  of  Joseph  when  his  mistress  tempted 
him  with  the  like  crime  of  incontinency.    *'  Ay, 


sir,**  said  the  apprentice,  •*  but  if  Joseph*s  rais« 
tress  had  been  as  handsome  as  mine  is,  he  could 
not  have  forborne." 

25.  When  my  Lord  Presidpnt  of  the  Council 
was  newly  advanced  to  the  Great  Seal,  Gondomar 
came  to  visit  him ;  my  lord  said, «« That  he  was 
to  thank  God  and  the  king  for  that  honour;  but 
yet,  so  he  might  be  rid  of  the  burden,  he  could 
very  willingly  forbear  the  honour.  And  that  he 
formerly  had  a  desire,  and  the  same  continued 
with  him  still,  to  lead  a  private  life.**  Gondomar 
answered  that  he  would  tell  him  a  tale,  «*  Of  an 
old  rat  that  would  needs  leave  the  world :  and 
acquainted  the  young  rats  that  he  would  retire 
into  his  hole,  and  spend  his  days  solitarily ;  and 
would  enjoy  no  more  comfort :  and  commanded 
them,  upon  his  high  displeasure,  not  to  offer  to 
come  in  unto  him.  They  forbore  two  or  three 
days ;  at  last,  one  that  was  more  hardy  than  the 
rest,  incited  some  of  his  fellows  to  go  in  with 
him,  and  he  would  venture  to  see  how  his  father 
did ;  for  he  might  be  dead.  They  went  in,  and 
found  the  old  rat  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
Parmesan  cheese."  So  he  applied  the  fable  after 
his  witty  manner. 

26.  Mr.  Houland,  in  conference  with  a  young 
student,  arguing  a  case,  happened  to  say,  **I 
would  ask  you  but  this  question."  The  student 
presently  interrupted  him  to  give  him  an  answer. 
Whereunto  Mr.  Houland  gravely  said;  ••Nay, 
though  I  ask  you  a  question,  yet  I  did  not  mean 
you  should  answer  me,  I  mean  to  answer  myself." 
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1.  ''Albator,  quanto  in  arte  est  melior,  tanto 
est  nequior/' 
A  gamester,  the  greater  master  he  is  in  his 
art,  the  worse  man  he  is. 
9.  ••Arcum,  intensio  frangit ;  animum,  remissio." 
Much  bending  breaks  the  bow ;  much  unbend- 
ing, the  mind. 

*  TeaiioD'f  BMOBiAsa,  pttft  M. 


3.  *<  Bis  yincit,  qui  se  yincit  in  Yictoria." 

He  conquers  twice,  who  upon  victory  over- 
comes himself. 

4.  «*  Cum  vitia  prosint,  peccat,  qui  recte  facit." 
If  vices  were  upon  tiie  whole  matter  profit- 
able, the  virtuous  man  would  be  the  sinner. 

5.  *•  Bene  dormit,  qui  non  sentit  quod  male  doc- 

miat." 
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He  sleeps  well,  who  feels  not  that  he  sleeps 

ill. 
C.  *«  Deliberare  utilia,  mora  est  tatissima.'* 
To  deliberate  about  useful  things  is  the  safest 

delay. 

7.  ••Dolor  decrescit,  nbi  quo  crescat  non  ha- 

bet." 
The  flood  of  grief  decreaseth,  when  it  can 
swell  no  higher. 

8.  ^  Etiam  innocentes  cog^t  mentiri  dolor." 
Pain  makes  even  the  innocent  man  a  liar. 

9.  *•  Etiam  celeritas  in  desiderio,  mora  est." 
Even  in  desire,  swiftness  itself  is  delay. 

10.  ••Etiam  capillus  unushabetumbram  suam." 
The  smallest  hair  casts  a  shadow. 

11.  ••Fidem  qui  perdit,  quo  se  servat  in  reli- 

quum  V 
He  that  has  lost  his  faith,  what  has  he  left  to 
live  on  1 
IS.  ••  Formosa  facies  muta  commendatio  est.** 
A  beautiful  face  is  a  silent  commendation. 

13.  ••  Fortuna  nimium  quern  fovet,  stultnm  facit." 
Fortune  makes  him  a  fool,  whom  she  makes 

her  darling. 

14.  ••  Fortuna  obesse  nulli  contenta  est  semel." 
Fortune  is  not  content  to  do  a  man  but  one  ill 

turn. 

15.  ••  Facit  gratum  fortuna,  quam  nemo  videt.*' 
The  fortune  which  nobody  sees,  makes  a  man 

happy  and  unenvied. 

1 6.  ••  Heu !  quam  miserom  est  ab  illo  IsBdi,  de  quo 

non  possis  queri.** 
O!  what  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  be  hurt  by 
such  a  one  of  whom  it  is  in  vain  to  com- 
plain. 

17.  ••  Homo  toties  moritur  quoties  amittit  sues." 
A  man  dies  as  often  as  he  loses  his  friends. 

18.  ••  Hteredis  fletns  sub  persona  risus  est.'* 
The  tears  of  an  heir  are  laughter  under  a  vi- 
zard. 

19.  ••Jucundum  nihil  est,  nisi  quod  reficit  va- 

rietas.'* 
Nothing  is  pleasant,  to  which  variety  does  not 
give  a  relish. 
*iO.  ^*  Invidiam  ferre,  aut  fortis,  aut  felix  potest.** 
He  may  bear  envy,  who  is  either  courageous 
or  happy. 
fit .  ••  In  malis  sperare  bonom,  nisi  innocens,  nemo 
potest.*' 
None  but  a  virtuous  man  can  hope  well  in  ill 
circumstances. 


33.  ••  In  vindicando,  criminosa  est  celeritas.** 
In  taking  revenge,  the  very  haste  we  make  if 

criminal. 
33.  •*  In  calamitoso  risus  etiam  injuria  est** 
When  men  are  in  calamity,  if  we  do  but  laugh 

we  offend. 
••  Improbe  Neptunum  accusat,  qui  iterum  na»> 

ftagium  faciu** 
He  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly,  who  makes 

shipwreck  a  second  time. 
••  Multis  minatur,  qui  uni  facit  injuriam.** 
He  that  injures  one,  threatens  an  hundred. 
<«Mora  omnia  ingrata  est,  sed  facit  sapien- 
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All  delay  is  ungrateful,  but  we  are  not  wise 
without  it. 

37.  <*  Mori  est  felicis  antequam  mortem  invooet.** 
Happy  he  who  dies  ere  he  calls  for  death  to 

take  him  away. 

38.  ^  Mains  ubi  bonum  se  simulat,  tunc  est  pes- 

simus.** 
An  ill  roan  is  always  ill ;  but  he  is  then  worst 
of  all  when  he  pretends  to  be  a  saint. 

39.  **  Magno  cum  periculo  custoditnr,  quod  mul- 

tis placet.*' 
Lock  and  key  will  scarce  keep  that  secure, 
which  pleases  everybody. 

30.  <*  Male  vivunt  qui  se  semper  victuros  putant.** 
They  think  ill,  who  think  of  living  always. 

31.  ••  Male  secum  agit  aeger,  modicum  qui  h«re- 

dem  (acit*' 
That  sick  man  does  ill  for  himself,  who  makes 

his  physician  his  heir. 
33.  <*  Multos  timere  debet,  quam  mulU  timent.** 
He  of  whom  many  are  afraid,  ought  himself 

to  fear  many. 

33.  <*  Nulla  tam  bona  est  fortuna,  de  qua  nil  possis 

queri.*' 
There  is  no  fortune  so  good  but  it  bates  an 
ace. 

34.  **Para  beneficii  est,  quod    petitur  si  bene 

neges.** 
It  is  part  of  the  gift,  if  you  deny  genteely 
what  is  asked  of  you. 

35.  "Timidus  vocat  se  cautem,  paroum  sordi- 

dus.'* 
The  coward  calls  himself  a  wary  man  ;  and 
the  miser  sajrs  he  is  frugal. 
96.  *«  O  vita !  roisero  longa,  felici  brevis.** 

O  life!  an  age  to  him  that  is  in  misery ;  and 
to  him  that  is  happy,  a  moment. 
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I.  It  is  a  strange  desire  which  men  hare,  to 
seek  power,  and  lose  liberty. 

3.  Children  increase  the  cares  of  life ;  but  they 
mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death. 

3.  Roond  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature ; 
and  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  allay  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better, 
but  itembasethit.  ' 

4.  Death  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fiune,  and  ex- 
tinguisheth  enry . 

5.  Schism  in  the  spiritual  body  of  the  church 
is  a  greater  scandal  than  a  corruption  in  manners : 
as,  in  the  natural  body,  a  wound  or  solution  of 
continuity  is  worse  than  a  corrupt  humour. 

6.  Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the 
more  a  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law 
to  weed  it  out. 

7.  He  that  studieth  revenge,  keepeth  his  own 
wounds  green. 

8.  Revengeful  pereons  live  and  die  like  witches : 
their  life  is  mischievous,  and  their  end  is  unfortu- 
nate. 

9.  It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good  things  which 
belong  to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished ;  but  the  good 
things  which  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be  admired. 

10.  He  that  cannot  see  well,  let  him  go  sofUy. 

II.  If  a  man  be  thought  secret,  it  inviteth  dis- 
covery :  as  the  more  close  air  sucketh  in  the  more 
open. 

12.  Keep  your  authority  wholly  from  your  chil- 
dren, not  so  your  purse. 

13.  Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious 
towards  new  men  when  they  rise:  for  the  dis- 
tance is  altered ;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye, 
that  when  othera  come  on,  they  think  themselves 
go  back. 

14.  Thatenvy  is  most  malignant  which  is  like 
Cain's,  who  envied  his  brother,  because  his  sacri- 
fice was  better  accepted,  when  there  was  nobody 
but  God  to  look  on. 

15.  The  lovera  of  great  place  are  impatient  of 
privateness,  even  in  age,  which  requires  the  sha- 
dow :  like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting 
at  their  street  door,  though  there  they  offer  age  to 
scorn. 

IG.  In  evil,  the  best  condition  is,  not  to  will : 
the  next  not  to  can. 
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17.  In  great  place  ask  counsel  of  both  times :  of 
the  ancient  time,  what  is  best ;  and  of  the  latter 
time,  what  is  fittest. 

18.  As  in  nature  things  move  more  violently 
to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their  place :  so  vir* 
tne  in  ambition  is  violent ;  in  authority,  settled  and 
calm. 

19.  Boldness  in  civil  business  b  like  pronun- 
ciation in  the  orator  of  Demoethenes :  the  first, 
second,  and  third  thing. 

20.  Boldness  is  blind :  wherefore  it  is  ill  in 
counsel,  but  good  in  execution.  For  in  counsel 
it  is  good  to  see  dangere :  in  execution,  not  to  see 
them,  except  they  be  very  great. 

21.  Without  good  nature,  man  is  but  a  better 
kind  of  vermin. 

22.  God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince 
atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it. 

23.  The  great  atheists  indeed  are  hypocrites, 
who  are  always  handling  holy  things,  but  without 
feeling ;  so  as  they  must  needs  be  cauterized  in 
the  end. 

24.  The  master  of  superetition  is  the  people. 
And  in  all  superetition,  wise  men  follow  fools. 

25.  In  removing  superatitions,  care  would  be 
had,  that,  as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings,  the  good  be 
not  taken  away  with  the  bad :  which  commonly  is 
done  when  the  people  is  the  physician. 

26.  He  that  goeth  into  a  country  before  he  hath 
some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school, 
and  not  to  travel. 

27.  It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind,  and  yet  it  is 
commonly  the  case  of  kings,  to  have  few  things  to 
desire,  and  many  things  to  fear. 

28.  Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king 
more  absolute  but  less  safe. 

29.  All  precepts  concerning  kings  are,  in  effect, 
comprehended  in  these  remembrances :  remember 
thou  art  a  man ;  remember  thou  art  God^s  vic^ 
gerent :  the  one  bridleth  their  power,  and  the  other 
their  will. 

30.  Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agi- 
tation :  if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves 
of  fortune. 

31.  The  true  composition  of  a  counsellor  is^ 
rather  to  be  skilled  in  his  master's  business  than 
his  nature ;  for  then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  an4 
not  to  fised  his  humour. 
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3%  Private  opinion  is  more  free,  Vut  opimon 
before  others  is  more  reverends 

33,  Fortune  is  like  a  market,  where  many  timet 
if  you  stay  a  little  the  price  will  fall, 

34*  Fortune  sometimes  lumetb  the  handle  of  the 
bottle,  which  ti  easy  to  be  taken  hoM  of ;  and 
after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  ^rasp* 

35«  Generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  begin-> 
ning  of  all  great  actions  to  Argtis  with  an  hun- 
dred eyes ;  and  the  end  a  of  them  to  Briareus  with 
an  hundred  hands;  first  to  watch,  and  then  to 
ppeed. 

36.  There  la  great  dlfiference  betwixt  a  cunning 
man  and  a  wise  man.  There  he  that  can  pack 
the  cards,  who  yet  cannot  play  well ;  they  are 
good  in  canvassed  and  factiona,  and  yet  otherwise 
mean  men. 

37.  Extreme  self-lorers  will  set  a  man^s  house 
on  fire,  though  it  were  hut  to  roast  their  egga. 

38*  New  things,  like  atrangera,  are  more  ad- 
mired and  le^s  faroured. 

39.  It  were  good  that  men.  In  their  innovations, 
would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself,  which 
indeed  innoyateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  de- 
grees scarce  to  he  perceived, 

40.  They  th^t  leverenee  too  much  old  dme,  are 
but  a  scorn  to  the  new* 

4 1  *  The  Spaniards  and  Spartans  have  been  noted 
to  be  of  small  despatch,  "  Mi  venga  la  muerte 
de  Spagna  ;'*  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain,  for 
then  it  will  he  sure  to  be  long  a  coming, 

4*2*  You  had  better  take  for  business  a  man 
somewhat  absurd,  than  over-formal. 

43.  Those  who  want  friends  to  whom  to  open 
their  griefs,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts* 

44.  Number  itaelf  importeth  not  much  in  ar- 
mies, where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage  i  for^ 
as  Virgil  says,  it  ne^er  troubles  a  wolf  how  many 
the  sheep  be. 

45.  Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed 
how  their  nobility  and  gentry  multiply  too  fast. 
In  coppice  woods,  if  yoti  leave  your  stad lea  too 
thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  underwood,  hut 
sh'^b^  and  hushes* 

46.  A  civil  war  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever;  btit 
a  foreign  war  is  like  the  beat  of  exercise,  and 
serve th  to  keep  the  body  in  health* 

47.  Suspicions  among  thoughts,  are  like  hats 
among  birds,  they  ever  ^y  by  twilight* 

48«  Base  natures,  if  they  find  themselves  once 
suspected,  will  never  he  true* 

49.  Men  ought  to  find  the  difTerenee  between 
Mlrneas  and  bitterness.  Certainly  he  that  hath  a 
aatiricat  vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his 
wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others^  memory. 

50.  Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence « 

51.  Men  seem  neither  well  to  understand  their 
riches  nor  th«yr  strength  ;  of  ttie  former  they  be- 
lieve greatrr  fnmgs  than  they  should,  and  of  the 
latter  much  less*  And  from  hence  certain  fatal 
piltara  ba^e  boanded  the  progress  of  learning. 


5Q.  Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue;  they 
cannot  be  spared,  nor  left  behind,  but  they  hin* 
der  the  march* 

53.  Great  riches  have  sold  mora  men  than 
ever  they  have  bought  outi 

54.  Hichi^s  have  wtngs^  and  sometimes  they  fly 
away  of  themselves,  and  sometimea  they  must  bo 
set  fiying  to  bring  in  more* 

55.  He  that  defers  his  charity  till  he  is  dead,  ts, 
if  a  man  weighs  it  rightly,  rather  liberal  of  another 
man^a  than  of  bis  own* 

56.  Ambition  is  tike  choler;  if  it  can  tnovet  it 
makes  men  active ;  if  it  be  shopped,  it  becomes 
adust,  and  makes  men  melancholy* 

57.  To  fake  a  soldier  without  i^mbitiont  is  to 
pull  off  his  spurs. 

5S*  Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  skreens  to 
princes  in  matters  of  danger  and  envy.  For  no 
man  will  take  such  parts,  except  he  be  like  the 
seeled  dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  because  !ie 
cannot  see  about  him* 

69.  Princes  and  states  should  choose  such  mi- 
nisters as  are  more  sensible  of  duty  tlian  rising ; 
and  should  discern  n  busy  nature  from  a  willing 
mind* 

CO.  A  man*s  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weed*; 
the  re  fore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and 
destroy  the  other* 

6L  If  a  man  look  sharply  and  attentively,  he 
shall  sec  fortune  ;  for  though  she  be  blind,  she  is 
not  invisible* 

6S.  Usury  bringeth  the  treasuTe  of  a  realm  or 
state  into  a  few  hands  i  for  the  usurer  being  at 
certainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties  ;  at  the  end 
of  the  game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box. 

63.  Beauty  is  best  in  a  body  that  hath  rather 
dignity  of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect.  The 
beautiful  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  great 
spirit;  and  study,  for  the  most  part,  rather  beha- 
viour than  virtue, 

64,  The  best  part  of  b^uty  ie  that  which  a 
picture  cannot  express* 

G5.  He  who  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  s^eat, 
commits  himself  to  prison, 

66*  If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  must 
either  know  his  nature  and  fashion,  and  so  lead 
him ;  or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him;  or  bis 
weaknesses  and  disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him ; 
or  those  that  have  interest  in  bim,  and  so  govern 
him, 

67,  Costly  followers  (among  whom  we  may 
reckon  those  who  are  importunate  in  suits)  are 
not  to  be  liked ;  lest,  while  a  man  maketh  hit 
train  longer,  he  maketh  his  wings  shorter* 

fi8.  Fame  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up  thintrs 
Ifght  and  swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty 
and  solid* 

S%  Seneca  eaith  well,  that  anger  is  like  rain* 
which  breaks  itself  upon  that  which  it  falls, 

70.  Excusations,  cessions,  modesty  itself  well 
governed,  are  but  arts  of  ostentation. 
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71.  High  treason  is  not  written  in  ice,  that 
when  the  body  relenteth,  the  impression  should 
go  away. 

73.  The  beet  governments  are  always  subject 
to  be  like  the  fiurest  crystals,  wherein  every  iciele 


or  grain  is  seen,  which  in  a  fouler  stone  is  never 
perceived. 

73.  Hollow  church  papists  are  like  the  roots 
of  nettles,  which  themselves  sting  not;  butyoc 
they  bear  all  the  stinging  leaves. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  CIVIL  CONVERSATION. 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON.* 


To  deceive  men's  expectations  generally  (which 
eantel)  argueth  a  staid  mind,  and  unexpected  con^ 
Btancy :  vis.  in  matt^ts  of  fear,  anger,  sudden  joy 
or  grief,  and  all  things  which  may  affect  or  alter 
the  mind  in  public  or  sudden  accidents,  or  suchlike. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  stead&st  countenance, 
not  wavering  with  action,  as  in  moving  the  head  or 
hand  too  much,  which  showeth  a  fantastical, 
light,  and  fickle  operation  of  the  spirit,  and  con- 
sequently like  mind  as  gesture :  only  it  is  suf- 
ficient, with  leisure,  to  use  a  modest  action  in 
either. 

In  all  kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave, 
severe,  or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to  speak 
Idsurely,  and  rather  drawingly,  than  hastily; 
because  hasty  speech  confoui^s  the  memory, 
and  oftentimes,  besides  unseemliness,  drives  a 
man  either  to  a  non-plus  or  unseemly  stammering, 
harping  upon  that  which  should  follow ;  whereas 
a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the  memory,  addeth  a 
conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers,  besides  a  seem- 
liness  of  speech  and  countenance.  To  desire  in 
discourse  to  hold  all  arguments,  is  ridiculous. 


wanting  true  judgment ;  for  in  all  things  no  man 
can  be  exquisite. 

To  have  commonplaces  to  discourse,  and  to 
want  variety,  is  both  tedious  to  the  hearers,  and 
shows  a  shallowness  of  conceit :  therefore  it  is 
good  to  vary,  and  suit  speeches  with  the  present 
occasions ;  and  to  have  a  moderation  in  all  our 
speeches,  especially  in  jesting  of  religion,  state, 
great  persons,  weighty  and  important  business, 
pover^,  or  any  thing  deserving  pity. 

A  long  continued  speech,  without  a  good 
speech  of  interlocution,  showeth  slowness :  and 
a  good  reply,  without  a  good  set  speech,  showeth 
shallowness  and  weakness. 

To  use  many  circumstances,  ere  yon  come  to 
the  matter,  is  wearisome ;  and  to  use  none  at  all, 
is  but  blunt. 

Bashfulness  is  a  grreat  hinderance  to  a  man, 
both  of  uttering  his  conceit,  and  understanding 
what  is  propounded  unto  him;  wherefore  it  is 
good  to  press  himself  forwards  with  discretion, 
both  in  speech,  and  company  of  the  better  sort. 
"Uiui  prompcot  fkctt." 


AN  ESSAY  ON  DEATH. 

BY  THE   LORD   CHANCELLOR   BACON.t 


; 


1. 1  HAVE  ofien  thought  upon  death,  and  I  find  it 
the  least  of  all  evils.  All  that  which  is  past  is 
as  a  dream ;  and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  upon 
time  coming,  dreams  waking.  So  much  of  our 
life  as  we  have  discovered  is  already  dead ;  and 
all  those  hours  which  we  share,  even  from  the 
breasts  of  our  mother,  until  we  return  to  our 
grandmother  the  earth,  are  part  of  our  dying 
days ;  whereof  even  this  is  one,  and  those  that 

(succeed  are  of  the  same  nature,  for  we  die  daily ; 
and  as  others  have  given  place  to  us,  so  we 
niiist  in  the  end  give  way  to  others. 
*  From  the  RemafiM. 


2.  Physicians  in  the  name  of  death  include 
all  sorrow,  anguish,  disease,  calamity,  or  what- 
soever can  fall  in  the  life  of  man,  either  grievous 
or  unwelcome:  but  these  things  are  familiar 
unto  us,  and  we  suffer  them  every  hour ;  there- 
fore we  die  daily,  and  I  am  older  since  I  af 
firmed  it. 

3.  I  know  many  wise  men,  that  fear  to  die, 
for  the  change  is  bitter,  and  fiesh  would  re- 
fuse to  prove  it :  besides  the  expectation  brings 
terror,  and  that  exceeds  the  evil.  But  I  do  not 
believe,  that  any  man  fears  to  be  dead,  but  only 
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the  stroke  of  death  t  and  such  are  my  hopes ^  that 
if  Heaven  be  pleased,  and  nature  fetiew  but  my 
lease  for  twanty*one  yenre  more,  without  asking 
longer  dayi,  I  shall  be  strong  enough  to  nt^' 
knowl^ge  without  mourning'  that  I  was  begotten 
mortal.  Virtue  walks  not  in  the  highway,  thougK 
iihe  go  per  alta  i  this  is  strength  and  the  blood  to 
Tirtue,  to  contemn  ibinp  that  he  desired,  and  to 
neglect  that  which  is  feared. 

4*  Why  should  man  be  in  love  with  hia  fetters, 
thoag^h  of  gold  t  Art  tijou  drowned  in  seeurity  I 
Then  I  say  thou  art  perfectly  dead.  For  though 
til  on  moves  t|  yet  thy  soul  is  buried  within  thee, 
and  thy  ^ood  ang^el  either  forsakes  his  giifltil  or 
sleeps.  There  ia  nothing  under  heaven^  saving 
a  true  fnend,  who  cannot  be  cotinted  within  the 
nymher  of  moveables^  unto  which  my  heart  doth 
lean.  And  thia  dear  freedom  hath  begotten  nic 
this  poacet  that  1  mourn  not  for  that  end  which 

ust  be,  nor  spend  one  wish  to  have  one  mimiie 
mdded  to  the  ineertnin  date  of  vny  years*  It  was 
too  mean  apprehenBion  of  Luciant  who  says  of 
Menippos,  that  in  his  traTels  through  hell  he 
knew  not  the  kingt  of  tlie  earth  from  oth«^r  men, 
but  only  by  their  louder  cryingt  and  tears :  which 
was  fostered  in  them  through  the  remorseful  me- 
mory of  the  good  days  they  had  «een,  and  the 
faiitful  haringn  which  they  so  unwillingly  left 
bi  hind  tbein :  he  that  was  well  seated,  looked 
back  at  his  portioTi,  and  was  loath  to  forsake  his 
i'lnn ;  and  others  either  minding  marriageB, 
fiSeasurea,  profit,  or  preferment,  desired  to  he  ex- 
pii^ed  ffom  death's  hunqnet :  they  had  mnde  an 
[Appointment  with  eartlj,  lookin!!  »*  the  blessings, 
I'iiut  the  hand  that  enlarged  ihemj  forgetting  how 
nclothcdly  they  came  hither,  or  with  what  naked 
Ornaments  they  wero  armyed* 

5.  But  were  we  servants  of  the  precept  giren* 
send  obserrers  of  the  heathen's  rule  **  memento 
mori,'*  and  not  become  benighted  with  this  seem- 
ing felicity,  we  should  enjoy  it  as  men  prepared 
to  lose  and  not  wind  up  our  thoughts  upon  so 
perishing  a  fortune  i  he  that  is  not  slackly  stron^^, 
as  the  senrants  of  pleasure,  how  can  he  be  found 
tin  ready  to  quit  the  veil  and  false  visage  of  bis 
perfection?  Tlie  soul  having  shaken  off  her 
flesh,  doth  then  set  np  for  herself,  and  contemn- 
ing thingi  that  are  under,  shows  what  finger  hath 
enforced  her ;  for  the  souls  of  idiots  are  of  the 
e^ame  piece  with  those  of  statesmen,  but  now  and 
then  nature  is  at  a  fault,  and  this  good  guest  of 
ours  takes  soil  in  an  imperfect  body,  and  so  is 
slackened  from  showing  her  wonders;  like  an 
excellent  musician »  which  cannot  utter  himself 
upon  a  defective  instrument. 

S<  But  see  how  I  am  swerred,  and  lose  my 
f*ourse,  touching  at  the  soul,  that  doth  least  hold 
uction  with  death,  who  hath  the  surest  property 
In  *his  frail  act;  his  style  is  the  end  of  all  ftesh, 
•nd  the  beginning  of  incorruption. 

This  mler  of  monnnients  leads  men  for  the 


most  part  out  of  this  world  with  their  heels  for* 
ward  ;  in  token  that  he  is  contrary  to  life;  which 
being  obtained,  sends  men  headlong  into  thii 
wretched  theatro,  where  being  arrived,  their  first 
language  is  that  of  mourning.  Nor  in  my  own 
ihongbis,  oan  1  compare  men  more  fitly  to  any 
thing,  than  to  the  Indian  fig-tree,  W'hich  being 
ripened  to  hia  fill]  height,  ia  said  to  decline  his 
branches  down  to  the  earth  |  whereof  she  con- 
ceives again,  and  they  become  roots  in  their  own 
stock. 

So  man  having  derived  hia  being  from  the 
earth,  first  lives  tlie  life  of  a  tree,  drawing  his 
nourishment  as  a  plant,  and  made  ripe  for  death 
he  tends  dotrnwards,  and  is  sowed  again  in  his 
mother  the  earth,  where  he  perisheth  not,  but  ex- 
pects a  quickening. 

7.  So  we  see  death  exempts  not  a  man  from 
being,  but  only  presents  an  alteration  ;  yet  there 
ale  some  men,  I  think,  that  stand  otherwise  per^ 
suaded,  Death  finds  not  a  worse  friend  than  an 
alderman,  to  whose  door  I  never  knew  him  wel- 
come; but  he  is  an  importunate  guest,  and  wUt 
not  be  said  nay. 

And  though  they  themselyes  shall  affirm,  that 
they  are  not  within,  yet  the  answer  will  not  be 
taken;  and  that  which  heightens  their  fear  is* 
that  they  know  they  are  in  danger  to  forfeit  their 
flesh,  but  are  not  wise  of  the  payment  day :  whieh 
sickly  uncertainty  is  the  occasion  that,  for  I  he 
most  part  tliey  step  out  of  this  world  unfurnished 
for  their  gietieral  account,  and  being  all  unpro- 
vided, desire  yet  to  hold  their  gravity,  preparing 
their  s outs  to  answer  in  scarlet. 

Thus  I  gather,  that  death  is  unagreeable  to 
most  citizens^  because  they  commonly  die  intes- 
tate: this  being  a  nile,  that  when  their  will  is 
made,  they  think  themselves  nearer  a  grave  ihan 
before;  now  they  out  of  the  wisdom  of  thousands 
think  to  scare  destiny  from  which  there  is  no  np- 
peal,  by  not  making  a  will,  or  to  live  longer  by 
protestation  of  their  unwiUingnese  to  die.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  well  made  in  this  world,  ac- 
counting their  treasure  by  legfions,  as  men  do 
devils,  their  fortune  looks  toward  them,  and  they 
are  willing  to  anchor  at  it,  and  desire,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  put  the  evil  day  far  00*  from  them,  and  to 
adjourn  their  ungrateful  and  killing  period. 

No,  these  are  not  the  men  which  have  bespoken 
death,  or  whose  looks  are  assured  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  him. 

8.  Death  arrives  gracious  only  to  such  as  sit  in 
darkness,  or  lie  heavy  burdened  with  grtef  and 
irons ;  to  the  poor  Christian,  that  sits  hound  in 
the  galley ;  to  dE^spairful  widows,  pensive  pri* 
soneni,  and  deposed  kings;  to  them  whose  fortune 
runs  back,  and  whose  spirits  mutiny ;  unto  such 
death  is  a  redeemer,  and  the  grave  a  place  for 
retired ness  and  rest. 

These  wait  upon  the  shore  of  death,  and  watt 
unto  him  to  draw  near,  wishing  above  all  othem 
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to  Bee  his  star,  that  they  might  be  led  to  hb  place, 
wooing  the  remorseless  sisters  to  wind  down  the 
watch  of  their  life,  and  to  break  them  off  before 
the  hour. 

9.  But  death  is  a  doleful  messenger  to  a  osareT, 
and  fate  untimely  cuts  their  thread:  for  it  is 
never  mentioned  by  him,  but  when  rumours  of 
war  and  ciyil  tumults  put  him  in  mind  thereof. 

And  when  many  hands  are  armed,  and  the  peace 
of  a  city  in  disorder,  and  the  foot  of  the  common 
soldiers  sounds  an  alarm  on  his  stairs,  then  per- 
haps such  a  one,  broken  in  thoughts  of  his  moneys 
abroad,  and  cursing  the  monuments  of  coin  which 
are  in  his  house,  can  be  content  to  think  of  death ; 
and,  being  hasty  of  perdition,  will  perhaps  hang 
himself,  lest  his  throat  should  be  cut ;  provided 
that  he  may  do  it  in  his  stody,  surrounded  with 
wealth,  to  which  his  eye  sends  a  faint  and 
languishing  salute,  even  upon  the  turning  off; 
remembering  always,  that  he  have  time  and 
liberty  by  writing,  to  depute  himself  as  his  own 
heir. 

For  that  is  a  grreat  peace  to  his  end,  and  recon- 
ciles him  wonderfully  upon  the  point. 

10.  Herein  we  all  dally  with  ourselves,  and  are 
without  proof  of  necessity.  I  am  not  of  those 
that  dare  promise  to  pine  away  myself  in  vain 
glory,  and  I  hold  such  to  be  but  feat  boldness, 
and  them  that  dare  conmiit  it  to  be  vain.  Yet 
for  my  part,  I  think  nature  should  do  me  great 
wrong,  if  I  should  be  so  long  in  dying  as  I  was 
in  being  bom. 

To  speak  truth,  no  man  knows  the  liste  of  his 
own  patience ;  nor  can  divine  how  able  he  shall 
be  in  his  sufferings,  till  the  storm  come ;  the  per- 
fectest  virtue  being  tried  in  action  :  but  I  would, 
out  of  a  care  to  do  the  best  business  well,  ever 
keep  a  guard,  and  stand  upon  keeping  faith  and 
a  good  conscience. 

11.  And  if  wishes  might  find  place,  I  would 
die  together,  and  not  my  mind  ofien,  and  my  body 
once ;  that  is,  I  would  prepare  for  the  messengers 
of  death,  sickness  and  affliction,  and  not  wait 
long,  or  be  attempted  by  the  violence  of  pain. 

Herein  I  do  not  profess  myself  a  Stoic,  to 


hold  grief  no  evil,  but  opinion,  and  a  thing  in- 
different. 

But  I  consent  with  Cssar,  that  the  suddenest 
passage  is  easiest,  and  there  is  nothing  moro 
awakens  our  resolve  and  readiness  to  die,  than  the 
quieted  conscience,  strengthened  with  opinion 
that  we  shall  be  well  spoken  of  upon  earth  by 
those  that  are  just  and  of  the  family  of  virtue ;  the 
opposite  whereof  is  a  fury  to  man,  and  makes  even 
life  unsweet. 

Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  than  evil  fame 
deserved  t  Or,  likewise,  who  can  see  worse  days, 
than  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals 
of  his  own  reputation  % 

I  have  laid  up  many  hopes,  that  I  am  privileged 
from  that  kind  of  mourning,  and  could  wish  the 
like  peace  to  all  those  with  whom  I  wage  love. 

13.  1  might  say  much  of  the  commodities  that 
death  can  sell  a  man ;  but  briefly,  death  is  a  friend,  [^ 
QLonrs,  and  he  that  is  not  ready  to  entertain  him 
is  not  at  home.  Whilst  I  am,  my  ambition  is  not 
to  foreflow  the  tide ;  I  have  but  so  to  make  my 
interest  of  it,  as  I  may  account  for  it ;  I  would 
wbh  nothing  but  what  might  better  my  days, 
nor  desire  any  greater  place  than  in  the  front  of 
good  opinion.  I  make  not  love  to  the  continuance 
of  days,  but  to  the  goodness  of  them ;  nor  wish  to 
die,  but  refer  myself  to  my  hour,  which  the  great 
Dispenser  of  all  things  hath  appointed  me ;  yet  as 
I  am  frail,  and  suffered  for  the  first  fault,  were 
it  given  me  to  choose,  I  should  not  be  earnest  to 
see  the  evening  of  my  age  ;  that  extremity  of  it- 
self being  a  disease,  and  a  mere  return  into  infancy ; 
so  that  if  perpetoity  of  life  might  be  given  me,  I 
should  think  what  the  Greek  poet  said,  *•  Such  an 
age  is  a  mortal  evil."  And  since  I  must  needs  be 
dead,  I  require  it  may  not  be  done  before  mine 
enemies,  that  I  be  not  stript  before  I  be  cold :  but 
before  my  friends.  The  night  was  even  now;  but 
that  name  is  lost ;  it  is  not  now  late,  but  early. 
Mine  eyes  begin  to  discharge  their  watch,  and 
compound  with  this  fleshly  weakness  for  a  time 
of  perpetaal  rest;  and  I  shall  presently  be  as 
happy  for  a  few  hours,  as  I  had  died  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom* 
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It  is  a  small  thin  quarto  of  119  pages,  somewhat  incorrectly  printed,  the  subjects  being  distinguished 
by  capitals  and  itsdics  introduced  into  the  text,  with  a  few  marginal  notes  in  Latin.  The  following 
is  an  exact  specimen : 

<*  History  is  Natyrall,  Citile,  Ecclesiasticall  &  Literary,  whereof  the  three  first  I  allow  at 
extant,  the  fourth  I  note  as  deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to  himselfe  the  generall  state  of 
learning  to  bee  described  and  represented  from  age  to  age,  as  many  haue  done  the  works  of  nature, 
&  the  State  ciuile  and  Ecclesiastical ;  without  which  the  History  of  the  world  seemeth  to  me,  to  be 
as  the  StaitM  of  J^olyphemus  with  his  eye  out,  that  part  being  wanting,  which  doth  most  shew  the 
spirit,  and  life  of  the  person.'* 

Of  this  work  he  sent  a  copy,  with  a  letter,  to  the  king;  to  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  to  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge;  to  the  university  of  Oxford ;  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley ;  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Egerton ;  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Buckhurst :  and  to  Mr.  Matthews.  From 
these  letters,  which  are  all  in  existence,  the  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor,  as  a  favourable  specimen« 
is  annexed : 

<«  May  it  please  your  lordship, 

«( I  humbly  present  your  lordship  with  a  work,  wherein,  as  you  have  much  commandment  over  the 
author,  so  your  lordship  hath  great  interest  in  the  argument :  For  to  speak  without  flattery,  few  have 
like  use  of  learning  or  like  judgment  in  learning,  as  I  have  observed  in  your  lordship.  And  again, 
your  lordship  hath  been  a  great  planter  of  learning,  not  only  in  those  places  in  the  church  which 
have  been  in  your  own  gift,  but  also  in  your  commendatory  vote,  no  man  hath  more  constantly  held ; 
let  it  be  given  to  the  most  deserving,  dttur  digniori  *  And  therefore,  both  your  lordship  is  beholding 
to  learning  and  learning  beholding  to  you ;  which  maketh  me  presume  with  good  assurance  thai 
your  lordship  will  accept  well  of  these  my  labours ;  the  rather  because  your  lordship  in  private 
speech  hath  often  begun  to  me  in  expressing  your  admiration  of  his  majes^'s  learning,  to  whom  I 
have  dedicated  this  work ;  and  whose  virtue  and  perfection  in  that  kind  did  chiefly  move  me  to  a 
work  of  this  nature.  And  so  with  signification  of  my  most  humble  duty  and  affection  to  your  lord* 
•hip,  I  remain.^ 
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136  EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

Some  short  time  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  probably  about  the  year  1608,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  was  desirous  that  the  Advancement  of  Learning  should  be  translated  into  Latin ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Playfer,  the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge."* 

Upon  the  subject  of  this  application  Archbishop  Tennison  says  in  his  Baconiana : — «  The  doctor 
was  willing  to  serve  so  excellent  a  person,  and  so  worthy  a  design ;  and,  within  a  while  sent  him  a 
specimen  of  a  latine  translation.  But  men,  generally,  come  short  of  themselves  when  they  strive  to 
out-doe  themselves.  They  put  a  force  upon  their  natural  genius,  and,  by  straining  of  it,  crack  and 
disable  it.  And  so,  it  seems,  it  happened  to  that  worthy  and  elegant  man.  Upon  this  great  occa- 
sion, he  would  be  over-accurate ;  and  he  sent  a  specimen  of  such  superfine  latinity,  that  the  Lord 
Bacon  did  not  encourage  him  to  labour  further  in  that  work,  in  the  penning  of  which,  he  desired  not 
80  much  neat  and  polite,  as  clear,  masculine,  and  apt  expression." 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1620,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  presenting  the  Novum  Organum  to  his  ma- 
jesty, Lord  Bacon  says,  "  I  hear  my  former  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  is  well  tasted  in 
tlie  universities  here,  and  the  Engli^  colleges  abroad :  and  this  is  the  same  argument  sunk  deeper." 

A  a  edition,  in  8vo,  was  published  in  1629 ;  and  a  third  edition,  corrected  from  the  original  edition 
of  1605,  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1633.  These  are  the  only  editions  of  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  which  were  published  before  the  year  1636,  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Bacon. 

The  present  edition  is  corrected  from  the  first  edidon  of  1605,  and  with  the  hope  of  making  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  public,  an  Analysis  of  the  whole  work,  with  a  table  of  contents,  is  prefixed. 

a  Thif  appears  by  the  following  letter,  without  any  date : 

**  Mb.  Ub.  Playfer, 
'*  A  great  deiire  will  take  a  imall  oeeaeloB  to  bope  and  p«t  in  trial  that  which  it  deaired.  It  pleated  yoa  a  good  while 
•ince,  to  express  unto  me  the  good  liking  which  you  conceived  of  my  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning ;  and  that  more 
tignificantly,  (at  it  seemed  to  me)  than  out  of  courtesle,  or  civil  respect.  Myself,  as  I  then  took  contentment  in  your  appro- 
bation thereof;  so  I  esteem  and  acknowledge,  not  onely  my  contentment  encreased,  but  ray  labours  advanced,  if  I  might 
obtain  your  help  in  that  nature  which  I  desire.  Wherein  before  I  set  down  in  plain  terms  my  request  unto  you,  I  will  open 
myself,  what  it  was  which  I  chiefly  sought  and  propounded  to  myself  in  that  work;  that  you  may  perceive  that  which  I  now 
desire,  to  be  perusant  thereupon.  If  I  do  not  much  err,  for  any  Judgment  tliat  a  man  maketh  of  his  own  doings  had  need  be 
apoken  with  a  8i  nunqtuuiif<dlii  hmago^  I  have  this  opinion,  that  if  I  had  sought  mine  own  commendation,  it  tiad  been  a  much 
litter  course  for  me  to  have  done  as  gardeners  used  to  do,  by  taking  their  seed  and  slips,  and  rearing  them  first  into  plants, 
and  so  uttering  them  In  pots,  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in  their  best  state.  But  fbr  at  much  a  my  end  was  Merit  of  the 
State  of  Learning  (to  my  power)  and  not  Glory ;  and  because  my  purpose  was  rather  to  excite  other  men's  wits  than  to 
magnifle  mine  own ;  I  was  desirous  to  prevent  the  nncertainnets  of  mine  own  life  and  times,  by  uttering  rather  seeds  than 
plants :  Nay  and  flirther,  (at  the  proverb  itO  by  towing  with  the  batket,  rather  than  with  the  hand :  Wherefore,  since  I  have 
onely  taken  upon  me  to  ring  a  bell,  to  eall  other  wits  together,  (whkh  it  the  meaaett  oflloe,)  It  canaoC  bat  be  eoBtonant  to 
my  detire,  to  have  that  bell  heard  at  Ikr  at  can  be.  And  since  they  are  but  sparks  which  can  work  Init  upon  matter  pre- 
pared, I  have  the  more  reason  to  with  that  Urate  sparks  may  fly  abroad,  that  they  aiay  the  better  And  and  light  upon  thnae 
■slndt  and  tpiritt  which  are  apt  to  be  Uodled.  And  therefore  the  privatenett  of  the  language  contldered,  wherein  it  it 
written,  excluding  to  many  readera ;  at  on  the  other  side,  the  obscurity  of  the  argument,  in  many  parts  of  it,  exclude th 
many  others ;  I  must  account  it  a  second  birth  of  that  work,  if  it  might  be  translated  into  Latin,  without  manifest  loss  of  the 
■ente  and  matter.  For  thb  purpote  I  could  not  repretent  to  myself  anr  man  Into  whoae  handt  I  do  more  eamettly  desire 
that  work  tbould  fliU  tbaa  yourself;  for  by  that  I  have  hoard  and  read,  I  know  no  man,  a  greater  matter  in  commanding 
woidt  to  terve  matter.  Neverthelett,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  worth  of  your  labours,  whether  such  at  your  place  and  pro- 
fbttlon  impoteth,  or  tuch  at  your  own  virtue  may  upon  your  voluntary  election  take  in'hand.  But  I  ean  lay  before  you  no 
other  perawasions  than  either  the  work  itself  may  allbct  you  with;  or  the  honour  of  his  mi^asty,  lo  whom  it  it  dedkated, 
or  your  particular  inclination  to  myaelf ;  who,  at  I  Mver  took  to  much  comfort  In  any  labourt  of  my  own,  to  I  tball  sever 
acknowledge  myself  more  obliged  in  any  thing  to  the  labours  of  another,  than  in  that  which  thail  attitt  it.  Which  your 
labour,  if  I  can  by  my  place,  profession,  means,  Mends,  travel,  work,  deed,  requite  onto  you,  I  shall  esteem  myself  to 
■trelghtly  bound  thereunto,  at  I  shall  be  ever  moot  ready  both  to  uko  and  tack  occatloii  of  thank ftihiaat  So  leaTing  it 
aoTeithdett,  fioloa  JhdeUiat  at  rtatoa  la  to  yoor  good  liUng.    I  remain." 
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To  dear  tke  way,  and,  aa  it  voen,  to  make 
nknet,  to  hone  the  true  ieeHmoniee  concerning 
the  dignity  of  learning  to  he  better  heard, 
without  the  interruption  of  tacit  obfections. 
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that  increases  knowledge  increases  anxiety  i  63 
We  must  not  §o  plaee  our  feHdty  in  knoW' 
ledge  aa  to  forget  our  mortality  .*  hut  to  give 
ownelveM  repoae  and  contentment,  and  not  pre- 
eume  by  the  contemplation  of  nature  to  aUain 
to  the  mysteriee  of  God, 

4.  St  Paal  warns  us  not  to  be  spoiled  through  vain 

philosophy 158 

The  aenae  of  men  reaembka  the  aun,  which 
opena  and  reveala  the  terreatrial  globe  but  eon" 
eeala  the  atara  and  eekalial  globe  .*  hence  men 
fall  who  aeek  to  fly  up  to  the  aecreta  of  the 
Deity  by  the  waxen  unnga  of  the  aenaea. 
6.  Learned  menare  ii^ned  to  be  heretics,  and  learned 

men  to  atheism 163 

It  ia  an  auured  truth  and  a  eonekuion  of 
experienee,  that  a  little  or  auperfldal  know- 
ledge of  phUoaophy  may  incline  the  mind  of 
man  to  aiheiam,  but  a  further  proceeding  there- 
in  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  religion. 
Vol.  I — 18 


Let  no  man,  uponaweak  conceit  ofaobricty, 
or  an  iU^pHed  moderation,  think  or  main 
tain,  that  a  man  can  aearch  too  far,  or  be  too 
well  atudied'  in  the  book  of  ChtPa  word,  or  in 
the  book  of  Go^a  worka/  divinity  or  phibh 
aophy, 

objxctiohs  which  foutitiahs  xakx  to 

LXABBIirO. 

1.  Leaniing  soAens  men'a  minds  and  makes  them  mi- 

fit  for  arms 164 

Alexander  the  Groat  and  JuHua  Caaaar  tke 
dictator  f  whereof  the  one  toot  AriatotU^a  aduh 
kir  in  phihaophy,  and  the  other  waa  Cicen^a 
rival  in  eloquence  .•  or  if  any  man  had  rather 
call  for  acholara  that  Ufcre  great  generala,  than 
merala  that  were  peat  acholara,  let  him  take 
Epaminondaa  the  Theban,  or  Xenophon  the 
Athenian. 

3.  Learning  makes  men  unfit  for  dvil  affidra. . . .  164 
hia  accounted  an  error  to  commit  a  natural 
body  to  empiric  phyaidana,  which  commonly 
have  a  few  pleaatng  rccdpta,  whereupon  thev 
are  confident  and  adventuroua,  but  know  ne»- 
ther  the  cauaea  ofdiaeaaca,  nor  the  eomplexiona 
of  patienta,  nor  peril  ofaeddenta,  nor  the  true 
methodofcureafWeaeeitiaaUkeerrortorely 
upon  advoeatea  or  lawyera,  which  are  only  men 
of  practice,  and  not  grounded  in  thdr  booka, 
wno  are  many  timea  eaaily  aurpriaed,  u^en 
matter  falleth  out  beaidea  thdr  experienee  to 
the  prejueUcea  of  the  cauaea  they  handle:  aoby 
like  reaaon,  it  cannot  be  but  a  matter  of  double 
fd  conaequenec,  if  atatea  be  managea  by  <m« 
piric  atateamen,  not  well  mingleawith  nun 
grounded  in  learning, 

3.  It  makes  them  irresolute  by  Tariety  of  reading  164 

Zf  teacheth  them  when  and  upon  what  ground 
to  reaohe,  and  to  carry  tkinga  in  auapenae  tSU 
theyreaohe, 

4.  It  makea  them  too  psvemptoiy  by  atrietnaai  of 

nilea 16fi 

Itteadielhtkem  when  andupon  whatground 
to  reaohe  f  pea,  and  how  to  earrv  tkinga  in  aua» 
penae  uMout  prefudice,  till  they  rSoke  /  if 
it  fnafte  men  poattive  and  regular,  it  teaAetk 
them  what  thmga  are  m  theur  nature  demon' 
atraOae,  and  wdmt  are  eonjeeturali  and  aa 
well  theuae  of  diatinetuma  and  exeeptiona,  ov 
the  latitude  of  princ^ldea  and  ruka, 
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5.  It  makes  them  immoderate  bj  greatneM  of  exam- 

ple    IM 

It  teaehdh  mm  the  font  of  eireunutanees, 
ihe  erron  of  eomparuona^  and  oil  the  eautian» 
of  appUeatwn, 

6.  It  makes  them  inoompatible  by  dissimilitade  of  ex< 

amples 165 

Let  a  man  look  into  the  erron  of  Clement 
the  Seventh,  §o  UveUly  deaeribed  by  Guieeiar' 
dine^  who  iorved  under  him,  or  into  the  errors 
of  Cicero,  painted  out  bv  his  own  pencil  in  his 
tpistks  to  AtUeus,  and  he  mil  fhf  apace  from 
being  irresolute.  Let  him  look  into  the  errors 
ofPhoeion,  and  he  will  beware  how  hebeob^ 
stinate  or  inflexible.  Let  him  but  read  the 
fable  oflxion,  and  it  will  hold  him  from  being 
vaporous  or  imaginative.  Lei  him  look  into 
the  errors  of  Caio  the  Second,  and  he  will  ne- 
ver be  one  of  the  Antipodes,  to  tread  opposite 
to  the  present  world. 

7.  It  disposes  men  to  leisure  and  retiiement 165 

h  were  strange  if  that,  which  aecustometh 
the  mind  to  a  perpetual  motion  and  agitation, 
should  induce  sidhfukuss :  of  aU  men  thev 
are  the  most  indefatigable,  if  it  be  towards 
anybusiness  that  can  detain  their  minds. 

The  most  active  or  busy  men  that  hath  been 
or  can  be,  hath,  no  question,  many  vacant  times 
of  leisure,  while  he  emeeteth  the  tides  and  re- 
turns of  business.  And  then  the  question  is, 
but  how  those  spaces  and  times  of  leisure  shall 
be  filled  and  tpentt  whether  m  pleasures  or 
in  studies :  as  was  well  answerea  bv  Demos- 
thenes, to  his  adversary  JBsehines,  that  was  a 
man  given  to  pleasure,  and  told  him,  that  his 
orations  did  smell  of  the  lamp  .•  « Indeed,'* 
said  Demosthenes,  **  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  things  that  you  om  IdoSy  lamp 
Kght." 

8.  It  relaxes  discipline  by  making  men  more  ready  to 

argue  than  to  obey 164 

To  say  that  a  blind  custom  of  obedience 
should  be  a  surer  obligation  than  duty  taught 
tnd  understood,  is  to  affirm,  that  a  bund  man 
mm/ tread  surer  by  a  guide  than  a  seeing  man 
can  by  a  light.  Ana  it  is  without  all  contro- 
versy, that  kaming  doth  make  the  minds  of 
men  gentle,  generous,  maniable,  and  pliant  to 
government  t  u^ereas  ignorance  maltes  them 
churlish,  thwarting,  and  mutinous. 

OBJKcnoirs  to  LxiBiriiro  fbom  tbi  xbbobs  ov 

LKAmVXO   KXV. 

1.  From  their  fortunes. 
S.  From  their  manners. 
8.  From  the  nature  of  dieur  studies. 

nnsT. 

OBJBCnOVS  TO   LSAmVIVO   FBOM   TU  VOBTUVXS 

or  LXAmvxD  mxb. 
U  Learned  men  are  poor  and  live  in  obecurity. 

Learned  men  forgotten  in  states,  and  not 
living  in  the  eves  of  men,  art  like  the  images 
of  Casskts  and  Brutus  in  the  Funeral  of  Ju- 
nia .'  ofwhitk  not  bdnf  represented,  as  many 
others  were,  Tacitus  saUh,  **Eo  ipso prstfulgt- 
bant,  quod  nan  visebantur." 
S.  Learned  men  are  engaged  in  mean  employments,  as 
Ihe  education  of  youth. 

Wsau  men  art  man  emiosu  what  they  put 


given! 


into  a  new  vessel,  than  into  a  vessel  seasoned  f 
and  what  mouU  they  lay  about  a  young  phmt, 
than  about  a  plant  corroborate.'  so  as  the 
weakest  terms  and  times  of  ait  things  use  to 
have  the  betitappUeatums  and  he^ 

SICOITBLT. 

OBJXCTIOirS  TO   LXABBIBO  FBOX  TBB  XAVBXBS  OV 

LXABirXS  XAB. 

1.  Learned  men  endeaTour  to  impose  the  laws  of  an- 

cient sererity  upon  dissolute  times. 
&okn,wnen  he  was  asked  whether  he  had 
his  citizens  the  best  laws,  answered  wise- 
Yea,  of  such  as  they  would  receive  /"  and 
Plato,  finding  that  his  own  heart  coiUd  not 
agree  with  the  corrupt  manners  of  his  country, 
refused  to  bear  place  or  oMee :  saying,  **  That 
aman*s  country  was  toteusedas  hts parents 
were,  that  is,  with  humhU  persuasions,  and 
not  with  contestations*' 

2.  Learned  men  prefer  the  public  good  to  their  own 

interest 

The  corrupter  sort  of  mere  polititians,  that 
have  not  thetr  thoughts  established  by  learning 
in  the  kfve  and  apprehension  of  duty,  nor  ever 
bokabroadinto  universality,  do  refer  all  things 
to  themselves,  and  thrust  themsehes  into  the 
centre  of  the  world,  as  if  all  Unes  Jwuld  meet 
in  them  and  their  fortunes  t  never  earing,  in 
alltempests,  what  becomes  of  the  ship  of  state, 
so  they  may  save  themselves  in  the  eoclioat  of 
^eir  own  fortune. 

3.  Learned  men  feil  sometimes  in  applymg  themsdves 

to  individuals. 
The  reasons  of  this : 

1.  The  largeness  of  theirminds,  which  cannot  descend 

to  particulars. 

He  that  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind, 
as  well  as  disperse  and  dikte  it,  wanteth  a  great 
faculty. 

2.  Learned  men  reject  from  choice  and  judgment 

The  honest  and  just  bounds  of  observation, 
by  one  person  upon  another,  extend  no  farther 
but  to  understand  him  sufficientfy,  whereby 
not  to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  ame 
to  give  him  faithful  counsel,  or  whereby  to 
stand  upon  reasonable  guard  and  caution  tn  re- 
spect of  a  man's  self/  but  to  be  speculative  into 
another  man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work 
him,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  hint,  proceedeth 
from  a  heart  that  is  diMble  and  chven,  and  not 
entirt  and  ingenuous* 

4.  Learned  men  are  negligent  in  their  behanour. 

Learned  men  mould  not  stoop  to  persons^ 
although  they  ou^  tosubmit  to  oeeaswns.^ 

TBIBSLT. 

OBJBCTioars  to  xxabbibo  rBOX  tbx  batubx  ov 

TBB  STUDIXa  ov  LBABVXO  XXV. 
DISTXXrXBS  ov   LBABVIVB. 

1.  Fantastical  learning. 

2.  Contentions  learning. 
8.  Delicate  learning. 

Vain  imaginations.'  vain  altercations.' vnin 
affectations. 

Delicate  learning 170 

1.  It  is  the  study  of  words,  and  not  of  matter. 

Bow  Is  U  possible  but  this  AauU  have  sm 

«  See  sols  (A)  at  ths  end  of  tliis  Tlrsatlis 
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operation  to  dtseredU  learnings  even  mth  vu/- 
gar  eapaeitie$,  when  they  me  learned  men*8 
worki  tike  thefint  letter  of  a  patent  or  limned 
hooki  which  though  it  hath  large  Jlourithes, 
yet  it  ie  but  a  Idler  f  It  teems  to  me  that 
ryfmaUon^e  frenzy  is  a  good  emblem  or  por- 
troiture  of  tms  vanitytfor  wards  are  but  the 
images  of  matter  i  mia  except  they  have  life 
of  reason  and  invention^  to  fall  in  hoe  wUh 
them  isalloneas  to  fall  in  love  with  a  pic- 
ture, 
S.  Origin  of  the  preraleiioe  of  delicate  leanung  in  late 
times  1 170 

8.  Delicate  learning  exists  more  or  leaa  in  all  timea  170 

4.  Attention  to  style  ought  not  to  be  neglected  . .  170 

But  yet,  noiwtthstandingf  it  is  a  thing  not 
hastily  to  be  condemned,  to  clothe  and  adorn 
the  obscurity  J  even  of  philosophy  itself,  with 
sensible  andplausibk  elocution : 

But  the  excess  of  this  is  so  justly  eontemp' 
tible,  that  as  Hercules,  when  he  saw  the  ima^ 
of  Adonis,  Venues  minion,  in  a  temple,  satd 
m  disdain,  **  Nil  saeri  es  ;"  so  there  is  none 
of  Hercules*s  followers  in  learning,  that  is,  the 
more  severe  and  laborious  sort  of  inquirers  into 
truth,  but  will  despise  those  delicacies  and  af- 
fectations, as  indeed  capable  of  no  divincness. 

Contentious  Learning, 
I.  It  is  Tanity  of  matter,  useless  knowledge,  and  is 

worse  than  Tanitj  of  words 170 

As  many  substances  in  nature,  which  are 
solid,  do  putrefy  and  corrupt  into  worms.-  so 
it  is  the  property  of  good  and  sound  knouh 
ledge,  to  putrefy  and  dissolve  into  a  number 
of  subtle,  idle,  unwholesome,  and,  as  I  may 
term  them,  vermicukUe  questions,  which  have 
indeed  a  kind  of  quickness,  and  Hfe  of  spirit, 
but  no  soundness  of  matter  or  gooaness  of 
quaUty, 

5.  Badges  of  fidse  science 170 

1.  Noreltj  of  terms. 
3.  Strictness  of  positions. 

9.  CoQtentioiis  leaniing  reigned  chiefly  amongst  the 

schoolmen 170 

The  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work  upon 
matter,  which  is  the  contemplation  of  the  crea- 
tures of  God,  worketh  according  to  the  stuff, 
and  is  Untited  thereby  /  but  if  it  work  upon 
itself,  as  the  spider  worketh  his  web,  then  it  is 
endless,  and  brvyn  forth  indeed  cobwebs  of 
Naming,  admirable  for  the  fineness  of  thread 
and  work,  but  of  no  substance  orproja, 

4.  Unprofitable  cuiiosi^  is  of  two  sorts 171 

1.  Fmitless  specola^pi. 

S.  EnroneoQs  modes  of  inirestigatioD. 

Were  it  not  better  for  a  man  in  a  fair  room 
to  setup  one  great  bght,  or  branching  candle- 
stick of  lights,  than  to  go  about  wim  a  smalt 
watA  candle  into  every  comer  f 

Hie  generality  of  the  sehoidmen  are  for  a 
while  good  and  proportionable;  but  then,  when 
you  tuseend  into  their  distinctions  and  deci- 
sions, instead  of  a  fruitful  womb,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  man* s  Hfe,  they  end  in  monstrous 
altercations  and  barken g  questions, 

6.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  learning  of  the  school- 

men  was  so  confinsd 171 

If  those  schoolmen,  to  their  great  thirst  of 

>8ss  sole  (B)  at  lbs  end  of  this  Trsatiso. 


truth  and  unwearied  travail  of  wit,  had  Joined 
variety  and  universality  of  reading  and  eon- 
temptation,  they  had  proved  exceUent  b'ghts, 
to  the  great  advancement  of  ail  teaming  and 
knowloiget  but  as  they  are,  they  are  great  un- 
dertakers indeed,  and  fierce  with  dark  keeping. 

Fantastical  Learning, 

1.  It  is  fidsehood,  and  is  the  foulest  of  all  the  distem- 

pers of  learning. 

2.  Diflerent  sorts,  and  their  connection. 

I.  Imposture. 
8.  Credulity. 

1.  In  matters  of  fact 

1.  In  ecclesiastical  history. 

2.  In  natural  histoiy. 

2.  In  arts  and  sciences. 

1.  In  arts  and  sciences. 

Surely  to  alehymy  this  right  is  due,  that  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  humandman  whereof 
JEsop  makes  the  fable/  that,  when  he  cUed, 
told  his  sons,  that  he  had  left  unto  them  gold 
buried  under  ground  in  his  vineyard  i  and 
they  digged  over  all  the  ground,  mid  gold  they 
found  noncf  but  by  reason  of  their  stirring 
and  digging  the  mould  about  the  roots  ofthSr 
vines,  they  nad  a  great  vintage  the  year  follow- 
ing:  so  assuredly  thesearch  and  stir  to  make 
gold  hath  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of 
good  and  fruitful  inventions  and  experiments, 
as  well  for  the  disclosing  'bf  nature,  as  for  the 
use  of  man's  life, 

2.  Authors. 

Authors  should  be  as  consuls  to  advise,  not 
as  dictators  to  command. 

Let  ^reat  authors  have  their  due,  as  time, 
which  u  the  author  of  authors,  be  not  de- 
prived of  his  due,  which  is,  further  and  further 
to  discover  truth, 

FBccAirr  Bcxoums  or  LSAairiiro. 

1.  The  extreme  afiecting  either  of  antiquity  or  no- 

velty    172 

**  State  super  vias  antiquas,et  videte  quso- 
nam  sit  via  recta  et  bona,  et  ambulate  in  ear.** 
^  **  AntiquitOs  ssecuU  juventus  mundi.**  These 
times  are  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is 
andent,  and  not  those  which  we  account  an- 
cient **ordine  retrogrado,**  by  a  computation 
backward  from  ourselves,^ 

2.  A  suspicion  that  there  is  nothing  new. 

3.  A  conceit  that  of  former  o|iinions  or  sects,  after 

variety  and  examination,  the  best  hath  pie- 
vailed 178 

The  truth  is,  that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  river  or  stream,  u^ich  carrieth 
down  to  us  that  tohich  is  light  and  blown  up, 
and  sinketh  and  drowneth  that  which  is 
weighty  and  solid, 

4.  The  over  early  and  peremptory  reduction  of  knoww 

ledge  into  arts  and  methods 173 

As  young  men,  when  they  knit  andshape 
perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  further  stature  / 
so  knowledge  while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  ob- 
servations,  it  is  in  growth  /  but  Ufhen  it  ones 
is  comprehended  in  exact  methods,  itmayper^ 
chance  be  further  polished  and  Ubutrated,and 
aeoommoiated  for  use  and  practice  t  butitwh 
creaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance.* 

t8««  note  (O  at  tbe  end  of  this  Trsatlse. 
•  8ss  note  (D)  at  tbe  end  of  this  Trsatbes 
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fi*  The  abnndoning  universality. , . , , **    173 

No  per/ett  dmorerj/  can  be  made  upon  a 
/lai  or  a  levei :  neither  h  tV  poMibk  to  disecfper 
the  more  rcmtjii  and  deeper  parts  of  any 
Mciatee,  if  you  aiand  but  umn  the  level  oj'the 
mrm  aaeneet  and  axcend  not  to  a  higher 
smenee,^ 

<l.  The  having  loo  much  r6v«ren«e  fcir  the  human 

mind  ...,.-**,. ..*.* *.,,   173 

Upon  thc^  ifdtUectutiiiMXf  wJwJi  flrc,  fio/- 
wUhstanfUn^i  tomnvonlu  taken  fujf  iite  most 
sublime  an^  divint  philoiopherst  Heraciitus 
gfive  u  just  ttnsuret  sayin^^  ^'  Men  a&ttght 
truth  in  tkcir  own  UttU  iwrldSf  and  not  in 
the  greal  and  common  worldj* 

7.  The  tsintio^  doetrinei  with  fftvourtte  oplmonB; 

8.  Impiitlen^  of  doubt,  and  hae^  to  8£flertion«^ 

9.  The  (leLivering  knowledgu  too  pcfemplorily*^ 

to.  Being  content  to  work  on  the  laboiui  of  otheitj 
LTLBtead  of  inventing.  *  *  >. , 1 74 

1 1*  The  miateking  Ibe  farthest  end  of  knowled^J  1 73 
3feii  hone  entered  into  a  desire  of  teaming 
and  knowhds^e,  mmttiints  upnn  a  naiurm 
euFiGsityt  find  inqui^tive  appdiie  f  Jwmelinieg 
to  entertain  their  mindi  with  variety  and  cfo- 
iighti  aorti^imes  for  ornamefit  andreputafii^nf 
asid  sometimes  ta  enable  them  to  vidory  of  wit 
and  contradiction  »-  and  moit  times  for  iuere 
aiid  profusion  i  and  seldom  mncereiy  to  give 
a  true  aeeourU  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the 
benefit  and  ust  of  fnan  .*  as  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to 
rest  a  searching  ami  rt^kss  spirit  j  or  a  ftr- 
resse  for  a  wandering  and  tsariabk  mind  t^ 
walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect  ^ora 
tower  ofitutetfor  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself 
upon}  or  a  fort  or  commanding  groundtfir 
strife  and  contention  i  or  a  shop^fur  profit  or 
sale  /  and  not  a  rich  storelwuset,far  the  glory 
if  the  Creator i  and  the  reliff  of  man's  estate. 

1IIVATT40SB  or  zixaniTsn . . . ,  *  ^  n   174 

I  hare  n^  purpose  to  mirr  into  a  laudatiix 
of  Itartiing,  or  to  make  a  hi^mn  to  the  m.ases  ,* 
(though  i  am  of  tipinion  thai  it  ii  long  sinee 
their  n  its  wg^  duly  ctkbrated .-)  l/ut  my  in  lent 
ntt  Without  varnish  or  ampU^aiian^  j^*^l^^  to 
meij^h  the  dignity  ofknowUdge  in  flte  balance 
wUh  other  things,  to  take  tlte  true  valut  there- 
of by  ttMimonieM  and  argum&its  divine  and 
human, 
Pi^r^t  prooJs  of  the  odriLntAgeii  of  knowledge, 

1 .  Divine  proofs  .,*..,>.,,*,.«»••• 174 

1  >  Befofu  the  creation,^ 

•  Bes  note  (E)  at  tlM  «od  of  thk  Tr«atl«e* 
t9ee  note  (F)  >l  iht  «nil  of  itili  TnatfH. 
f  Bee  iw(«  <6>  el  tHe  aad  efUii*  TrwiiM. 

*  Bm  wxt  CH^  ftt  ck«  tad  oi  lUi  Ttma^. 

I  The  1^t4  pdvtvMed  oui  la  tiM  ht^ixoAag  of  hk  wmj,  be- 
forv  hii  wottt  «f  ol4. 

t  wu  aei  up  from  cirerLuliaf,  frQfiQ  tile  bef  Lnolei,  or  erer 
the  eariii  wu. 

When  Kbcre  wcr«  tio  deptha  twui  brought  forth;  wlieii 
ibcre  wera  no  fdunuiliit  AbomidLni  with  wtL«i-, 

Befrtrs  tbo  moUDt&lni  were  ietUed,  befora  the  bUli  wms  I 
bffiuihi  fortli. 

While  «•  yet  he  hed  not  nit4le  the  eerthi  nor  the  flaldi,  nor 
Kb  hlf  h««t  part  of  ibe  duct  of  th«  workl. 

When  hr  prrptred  the  heitreDi  I  wta  then:  when  he  lei 
•  vanmeie  upcin  Ihe  Hice  of  the  depth  : 

Wtem  he  evidMJ'Tiicd  the  cjoudi  ^bore  t  wbenhe  strentfthen^ 
ed  the  foantelm  of  the  ileep : 

When  b«  |«va  lo  the  let  bJi  defne,  ihal  the  #iten  ehotad 


3>  Afier  the  creation. 

U  Before  the  flood. 
2*  After  the  flood. 

1.  Before  Cbrutianiiy  *#-*,.    175 

In  tlie  law  of  the  kprmy,  it  la  said,  "  If  the 
whitenem  hate  ot^erfpread  the  fleshy  thepaiient 
ftmy  pass  abroad  for  ekan  /  but  if  there  be  any 
whole  fUsh  remaining  t  he  is  to  he  shut  up  fir 
ttneiean  /*  one  of  tltcm  noteih  a  principle  of 
nature,  thai  putrefsdum  is  more  contagious 
before    maturity   than    after.-   and   another 
notcth  a  position  of  mortd  philoxophy,  that 
men  ahandmied  to  rice  do  not  so  much  cfrrrtipt 
ntannersj  as  those  thai  are  half  good  and  half 
tait 

%  Afkr  Ohristiiinity, 
2.  Human  protfs  ,.«.»,..,......«...,,.,,.   1 77 

1,  Learning  relievee  roflLn's  efflictiona  which  arbe  from 
nature , 1 77 

Founders  and  unites  of  states  and  cities, 
lawgivers,  cxtirpers  of  tyrants,  fathtrs  of  the 
people^  and  other  eminent  persons  in  dsil 
merit,  were  honoured  bat  with  the  titles  of 
umrthies  or  demi-gods,*  sifch  as  were  Mereukst 
Theseus,  Minos,  Romuliis,  and  the  like**  on 
the  oth^  sidsf  such  as  were  inventors  and  aw- 
thors  of  new  arts,  endini?ments,  and  commit 
dities  Awards  man*s  Hfef  were  ever  consecrated 
amongst  the  go^  themsekes  j  as  were  Ceres, 
BacehuSf  Mereurius,  ^P^H^"  ^id  others .-  and 
justly  i  for  the  merit  of  the  former  is  confined 
within  the  circle  of  ati  age  or  a  nationf  and  is 
like  fruitful  sliowcrs,  which  though  they  be 
profitable  and  goctd,  yet  serve  but  tor  thd  eeo- 
son,  and  for  a  latitude  of  ground  where  tk^ 
fail  i  but  the  other  is  indmi  Uke  the  bcneflU 
of  hejaven^  which  £Ere  permanent  and  universaL 
The  former,  againi  is  mixed  with  $trife  and 
perturbation  ,*  Imi  the  loiter  haih  the  true  cha- 
raetcr  of  divine  presenee,  coming  **  in  aura 
ieni,"  witli&tit  nmie  or  agitation,^ 
2t  Learning  reprcssei  the  inconrenten<^efl  which  gmw 
from  man  to  man  ........**.,..*...**  t    177 

In  Orpheus^s  theatre,  ail  beasts  and  birdt 
assembkd  ;  and  forgetthtg  their  tei^eral  appe* 
titts,  some  of  prey^  some  of  game,  some  of 
quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together  listening  to 
the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp  /  the  sound 
whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by 
some  louder  noisCt  but  every  beast  returned  to 
his  own  nature  :^  wherein  is  aptly  described 
the  nature  and  candiiiiM  ofmen^  who  are  full 
ofaamge  and  unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of 
lust,  of  revenge  /  which  as  Ions  as  they  give 
ear  to  promts,  to  iaws*  to  religion,  sweaty 
touched  with  eloquence  andpcrsuaidon  of  books 
of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is  toetety  and 
peace  mnintained  ;  but  if  tkctc  ittstrumcrUs  he 
siknt,  or  sedition  and  tumuU  make  them  not 
audible,  all  things  dtssolm  hUo  anarchy  and 
confusi&fi. 
3,  Proof  of  Ihla  posit  lofir  by  §howing  the  conjunctton 
between  leeming  In  the  ivrmci&  and  hapjiine^ 
in  ihe  people  * ,  ^ ...«,..,..  t  *  <>. 177 

Bui  for  a  tablett  &r   picture   of  smaJkr 

ntii  pasi  hU  rommindaieiil  t  when  he  appointed  the  foiind.i 
tlcKfie  of  the  eatth : 

Then  t  wai  by  bim^ai  one  bivyfbt  up  wtlh  bfoit  and  I  wiim 
daily  hi*  dtslif  ht|  fcjolciiif  alwayi  Itefufv  him, 

PaovBRM,  chip.  vLU 

•  S«*  note  0}  at  the  end  of  ihia  Treatise . 
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volume,  (not  presuming  to  epeak  of  your  ma- 
jesty that  liveth,)  in  my  judgment  the  most 
exeiUent  it  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  your  %m^ 
mediate  predecessor  in  this  part  of  Britain;  a 
princess  that,  if  Plutarch  were  now  alive  to 
write  lives  by  parallels,  would  trouble  him,  I 
think,  to  J^u  for  her  a  parallel  amongst 
women,  TMs  lady  was  enaued  with  kammg 
m  her  sex  singular,  and  rare  even  amongst 
maseuHne  princes  ;  whether  we  speak  of  learn' 
ing,  language,  or  of  science,  modem  or  undent, 
divinity  or  humanity,'  and  unto  the  very  last 
year  of  her  life  she  was  aeewtomed  to  appoint 
set  hours  for  reading,  scarcely  any  young  stu- 
dent  in  a  university  more  daily,  or  more 
duly.  As  for  her  government,  I  assure  my- 
self ,  I  shalf  not  exceed,  ifl  do  oMrm  that  this 
pari  of  the  island  never  had  forty-five  years 
of  better  times  ;  and  yet  not  through  tlic  calm- 
ness of  the  season,  but  through  the  wisdom  of 
her  regimen.  For  if  there  be  considered  of 
the  one  side,  the  truth  of  reUpon  established, 
the  constant  peace  and  security,  the  good  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  temperate  use  of 
the  prerogative,  not  slackened^  nor  much  strain- 
ed, the  flourishing  state  of  learning,  sortable 
to  so  excellent  a  patroness,  the  convenient  estate 
ofujealth  and  means,  both  of  crown  and  sub- 
ject, the  habit  of  obedience,  and  the  moderation 
of  discontents  :  and  there  be  considered,  on  the 
other  side,  the  differences  of  religion,  the  trou- 
bles of  neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of 
iSpatn,  andopposition  of  Rome,  and  then,  that 
she  was  solitary  and  of  herself :  these  things, 
I  say,  considered,  as  I  could  not  June  chosen  an 
instance  so  recent  and  so  proper,  so,  I  suppose, 
I  eould  not  have  chosen  one  more  remarkable 
or  eminent  to  the  purpose  now  in  hand,  which 
is  concerning  the  conjunction  of  learning  in 
the  prince  with  felicity  in  the  people,^ . .   178 

%  There  is  a  ooncarrence  between  learnmg  and  mi- 

litaTj  Tirtae 181 

When  Caesar,  after  war  declared,  did  possess 
himself  of  the  dty  of  Rome ;  at  which  time 
entering  into  the  inner  treasury  to  take  the 
money  there  accumulated,  MeteUus,  being  tri- 
bune, forbade  him  :  whertto  Csesar  said,  **  That 
if  he  did  not  desist,  he  would  lay  him  dead  in 
the  place,**  And  presently  taking  himself  up, 
he  added,  **  Adoleseens,  durius  est  mihi  hoe  di- 
eere  quumfacere,"  Young  man,  it  is  harder 
for  me  to  speak  than  to  do  it,  A  speech  com- 
pounded of  the  greatest  terror  and  greatest 
clemency  that  could  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
of  man. 

4   Learning  improves  private  virtues 181 

1.  It  takes  awaj  the  barbarism  of  men's  minds. 

*<  Seiiket  ingntwu  Hdkitte  JUMiUr  artst, 
EwuUU  mores,  nee  nnit  ease  feros.** 

2.  It  takes  awaj  levity,  temerity,  and  insolency. 

3.  It  takes  away  vain  admiration 182 

If  a  man  meditate  much  upon  the  universal 
frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it, 
the  dimneness  of  souls  excepted,  will  not  seem 
much  other  than  an  ant  hiU,  where  as  some 
ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young, 
and  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  litUe 
heap  of  dust. 

*  Thii  beautiful  pamge  is  omitted  in  the  Tremtlie  De  Aug- 
mentis. 


4.  It  mitigates  the  fear  of  death  or  adverse  for- 

tune. 

Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple 
the  knowledge  of  causes  and  the  conquest  of 
ail  fears  together,  as  **  eoncomitantia,*^ 

**  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  eognoteere  eansas, 
Quique  metus  omnee,  et  ineiorabUe  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  etrepkumque  Jickerontie  avari.** 

5.  It  disposes  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  in  its  de- 

fecU 182 

TTie  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is  to 
descend  into  himself,  or  to  eaU  himself  to  ac- 
count; nor  the  pleasure  of  that  **suavissima 
vita,  indies  sentire  se fieri  melioremj* 

Certain  it  is  that  **  Veritas**  and  "  bonitas** 
differ  but  as  the  seal  and  the  print .-  for  truth 
prints  goodness  /  mid  they  be  the  clouds  of  er- 
ror which  descend  in  the  storms  of  passions 
and  perturbations. 

5.  Learning  is  power.' 

6.  Learning  advances  fortune ISH 

7.  The  pleasure  of  knowledge  is  the  greatest  of  plea- 

sures     183 

We  see  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  satiety, 
and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  departethf 
which  showeih  toell  they  be  but  deceits  ofplea^ 
sure,  and  not  pleasures ,-  and  that  it  was  the 
novelty  which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality  : 
and  tnerefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn 
friars,  and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy* 
But  of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but 
satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  in- 
terchangeable. 

U  is  a  view  of  delight,  to  stand  or  walk 
upon  the  shore  side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed 
with  tempest  upon  the  sea;  or  to  be  in  a  for- 
tified tower,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a 
plain ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  incomparable,  for 
the  mind  of  man  to  be  settled,  landed,  and  for- 
tified in  the  certainty  nf  truth ;  and  from 
thence  to  descry  and  behold  the  errors,  pertur- 
bations, labours,  and  wanderings  up  and  down 
of  other  men. 

8.  Learning  insures  immortality 183 

Jfthe  invention  of  tie  ship  was  thought  so 
noble,  which  earrieth  riches  and  commodities 
from  place  to  place,  and  consociafeth  the  most 
remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits, 
how  mu3i  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified, 
which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of 
time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  participate 
of  the  wisdom,  iliuminations,  and  inventions, 
&e  one  of  the  other  ? 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me,  by  any  pleading 
of  mine,  to  reverse  the  judgment,  either  of 
2Esop*s  cock,  that  pre  ferred  the  barleycorn  ie- 
fore  the  gem  ;  or  of  midas,  that  being  chosen 
judge  between  Apollo  president  of  the  Muses, 
and  Pan  god  of  the  fioeks,tudeedfor  plenty  / 
or  of  Paris,  that  judged  for  beauty  and  love 
against  wisdom  and  power  ;  nor  of  Agrippi- 
no,  "ocddat  matrem,  modo  imperet,**  that  pre- 
ferred empire  with  conditions  never  so  detesta- 
ble; or  of  Ulyssus,  "qui  vetulam  praetulit 
immortaktati**  being  a  figure  of  those  whUk 
prefer  custom  and  habit  before  all  exeelleney  / 
or  of  a  number  of  the  Uke  popular  judgmtntSk 

•See  note  (L)  mt  the  end  of  this  TtaatiM 
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Far  th€U  thin^  eontinui  oa  ihe^  ham  betn  ,*  \ 
but    m  wiU  that  aha   eontimts  whereupon) 
karnin^  htdh  ever  reii&i,  and  which  fmUih 
not  /  ''juatificata  esi  sapkniia  afiUU  tuia^* 


BOOK  IL 
WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE 

THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEAHNINO, 

41fD 

WHAT  IS  OMITFED, 


1  *  Dedication  to  the  king*  > •»«•••>,   1S4 

9,  Prelimbiftiy  coiiMdefftlkraB, 

U  McHlei  bf  which  dif^cultiM  mte  over(^me< 
L  AmpUtuJe  of  mw&rd  to  eneour^e  eas 

ertioa* 
%,  SoundiiCM  or  direciiisn  toproftni  ttw- 

fuswn* 
2,  Conjunction  af  Inboyra  to  AUppfy  the 
frtuliy  of  man* 
2.  The  objacti  ftbaul  which  the  vets  of  merii 
towftnJs  leamiiis  wrt  c^onvenant. .  *  ^   184 
h  The  plaeei  of  leAmrng^ 
S,  The  booki  of  learning* 
3l  The  persom  of  ihe  {earned 

A9  wai0-t  whdher  it  he  the  dew  of  Arawrt* 
or  the  ^mngn  of  the  esrfh,  dfjth  staifsr  and 
loite  Uxlfin  tht  ground^  txeepi  U  he  Oiiketcd 
into  tome  reeeptutk,  where  tt  may  b^  union 
mmfiri  and  mtsfmn  it^e!f,  {and  for  thai  catme 
the  tndiHiry  of  man  hath  made  and  framed 
$pri7igheads,  eoftdutie,  cisternM^  and  poola, 
which  mcfi  have  acciutomed  iikavL^e  to  bcau' 
tifif  and  adorn  with  accompUshmtnii  of 
tmignifictfiu  and  itaic,  as  well  as  of  ttae  and 
neeenttt^^)  ^o  this  e^ceiknt  Uqtmr  of  knmi'- 
tedget  whether  it  descend  from  dlmne  inspira- 
tion^ or  §pringJrorfi  human  sense ^  would  ifoon 
perish  and  vanish  to  obtmon,  if  it  were  not 
preserved  in  hookx^  traditionSt  tonferenee^*  and 
plttteM  appointedt  as  universities ,  coU^tM^  and 
sekmds^for  ikt  receipt  and  tamforting  of  the 


WorltH  rvlHltng  to  placet  of  learning* 
L  Fiiumlaliona  ui^  buildingL 
3.  Entlowmenta  with  revenuee^ 

3,  EudowmfnU  with  fr^tnchL'eA* 

4.  IntiUtutioru  for  govern  menu 

IT.  till  Booiti  or  LKJimffiira,,....   186 

I.  Ijibrari4*a. 

They  art  as  the  shrines  where  oB  ike  relics 
of  the  aneieni  saints^fitil  of  true  virlue^  and 
thai  without  delusion  or  imposture^  are  pre- 
HTved  and  reposed* 

%t  New  edilimu  of  AUthort, 


^         IlL    Till    rtftiO^i    or  TBI    LElBim* 

Lh  Letrnrd  men  iboulJ  h^  coutilenAneedi 
%  TkiGK  ihouU]  be  rewanlh 


ISO 


1.  For  readeri  in  acieQeei  extant 

2.  For  InventorH^ 
3,  Defects  of  universitieSi 

Fini  defect.    OoUi^Qi  tra  ill  dedicated  to  pmfeth 

«ona  .  - * »,**».«-... .. . .  *  185 

If  men  jiti^e  thai  learning  shouid  be  re- 
ferred to  action,  they  judge  well;  hut  in  this 
they  fail  into  the  ennor  de^xribcd  in  the  ancietii 
faolty  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  did 
suppose  the  stomach  haa  been  tdie,  tteeause  it 
neither  performed  the  office  of  motion,  as  the 
Umhs  m ,-  r^fjr  of  sense  f  as  the  head  doth  i  but 
yet^  notwithsfttndin^*  it  is  the  fitootaeh  that 
digesteth  and  diJitribuUth  to  o^  the  rest:  so 
if  any  man  think  phiio^ophy  and  universaiiiy 
to  be  idle  studies^  at  doth  not  consider  that  ati 
professions  are  from  thence  served  and  sup- 
piied.  And  thts  1  take  io  be  a  great  c ft  use 
tnat  hath  hindered  the  fjrogression  of  learn- 
ing^  because  these  fundamental  knotvledges 
have  been  Btudicd  hut  in  passage.  For  if  t/ffu 
wili  have  a  tree  bear  mare  fruit  than  it  hath 
used  to  dot  it  is  not  any  thing  you  can  do  to 
the  Ifoughs,  but  it  is  the  sdrnng  of  the  earth 
and  putting  nem  mould  about  the  roots f  that 
must  work  a* 

It  is  injurious  to  got?emment  thai  there  i» 

not  any  eolifgiate  edueati&n  for  statesmen  1 85 

Seoond  defiei.     The  ualariee    of  bdurcf*  are   too 

amaU ...AH& 

If  you  will  have  sciences  Jtourishi  you  must 
ohMTTX  Ikwid's  military  law,  which  was, 
"  That  those  which  staym  with  the  carriage 
should  have  etmai  part  with  those  which  wcrt 
in  the  action." 
Third  defects  There  are  nol  vufBdent  fiinJi  for 
providing    model«i  inslnimente,   etperimente, 

&C.'.** ..» *.. iS6 

Fourth  defett.  There  U  a  neglect  in  the  gover- 
nors of  consul titioOp  and^  in  vuperion  of  vin- 
tation  &■  to  the  poprielj  of  continumg  or 
nmi^iiding  the  establiflbed  couiaefl  of  study  196 
1^  Scholars  etudy  logic  and  rhetoric  ^ .  - ,  ^, ,  * . « .  166 
For  mitida  empty  and  unf taught  with 
matter^  and  which  hare  not  gathertd  that 
which  Cicero  catleih  "  sylm'*  and  "  supelieg:," 
ttuff  and  variety,  to  begin  with  those  <^ts, 
{as  if  one  shutud  team  to  u-^igh,  f/r  to  mea~ 
sure,  or  to  pfitnt  the  wmd,)  doth  untrk  but 
this  effects  that  the  wisditm  of  tho»e  ffpf*, 
which  is  great  and  universed,  is  alotmt  made 
contemptible,  and  is  degenerate  into  ehUdish 
sophistry  and  ridie^Jtlous  affeciatlmJ 
3.  There  ie  too  great  a  divoroe  between  invention  and 

memory  .♦..*,, ,.„,,,♦,,,.,,.,    1 8S 

Fifth  defect,     Th«re  it  a  want  of  motuaJ  tntelli* 

gcnc^  l^tween  different  univeraitieA  . , , , .    186 

$L^h  defects    There  is  a  wflut  of  proper  rewarila 

for  inquiriea  iii  new  and  onUboQred  parte  of 

learning  * «..»..,*.,.  ^  **«..... .    189 

Tht  opinion  of  plenty  is  Ufmrngst  the  causes 
of  u^nt,  and  the  great  quantity  of  books 
maketh  a  show  rather  of  superjfuity  than 
lack :  which  surcharge,  nttmihelat,  is  not  to 
ifc  remedied  by  making  no  mort  books p  but  by 
makif^  mete  good  b</oks,  whiekt  as  the  set' 
l>€td  ^  Htbtmt  might  devour  the  serpents  of 
the       • 


*  Bee  eeie  (10  at  i^  end  of  thie  Treaifea^ 
«  fee  note  {Ht  at  lb«  end  of  U«l*  Treat  be 
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7  will  now  attempt  to  make  a  general  and 
ftUhfiil  perambulation  of  learning,  with  an 
inquiry  what  parte  thereof  He  fresh  and 
UHUte 187 

rnjITItlOV  OF   LBABVIHG,  HITXAH   AVO   DITIVX.    187 
I.  Hkiory  relatiiig  to  the  memory, 
S.  Poetry  relatiiig  to  the  imagination* 
8.  Philoeophy  reUtiiig  to  the  reoaon. 

HI8T0BT. 

Division. 

1.  NatunL 
8.  CiviL 
8.  EodesiasticaL 
4.  Literaiy. 


LITBRABT   HIBTOBT. 


.   187 
slight 

187 


1.  It  is  the  history  of  learning  from  age  to 
8.  It  is  in  general  deficient,  bat  there  are 
memorials  of  particular  sects  and 
8.  The  uses  of  literary  lustory. 

Natural  History^ 

Divinon. 

1.  Of  creatures. 

2.  Of  manrels. 
8.  Of  arts. 


History  of  Creatures* 
1.  It  fs  the  history  of  nature  in  course. 
8.  It  is  extant  and  in  perfection. 

History  of  Marvels, 
1.  It  is  the  history  of  nature  wandering. 
8.  It  is  deficient 
8.  Its  uses. 

1.  To  correct  the  partiality  of  axioms. 

8.  To  discover  the  wonders  of  art 
Bis,as  it  were,  hounding  Nature  in  her 

wanderings  to  he  able  to  lead  her  afterwards 

to  the  same  place  again, 
4   Different  marvels. 

History  of  Arts  ^ 188 

1    It  is  in  general  deficient 

8    (t  IS  considered  not  elevating  to  inquire  into  mat- 
ters mechanical 188 

7%e  truth  iSf  they  be  not  the  highest  in- 
stances  that  give  the  securest  information  t  as 
may  be  well  expressed  in  the  tale  so  common 
(  of  the  philosopher,  that  while  he  gazed  up- 
wards to  the  stars  fell  into  the  water  /  for  tf 
he  hod  looked  down  he  might  have  seen  the 
stars  in  the  water,  but  looking  aloft  he  could 
not  see  (he  water  in  the  stars.  So  it  eometh 
open  to  pasSf  that  mean  and  small  things 
aiscooer  great,  better  than  great  can  discover 
thesmau, 

Arisicfle  noteth  well,  "that  the  nature  of 
every  thing  is  best  seen  in  its  smallest  portions  J' 
Ana  for  uiat  cause  he  inquireth  the  nature  of 
a  commonwealth,  first  in  a  family,  and  the 
simple  conjugations  of  man  and  wife,  parent 
and  child^  master  and  servant,  which  are  in 
every  cottage. 

The  turning  of  iron  touched  with  the  bad- 
stone  towards  the  north,  was  found  out  in 
needles  of  iron,  not  in  bars  of  iron, 

'  The  trrangement  of  this  part  is  altered  in  the  TremtiM 
/>•  Jiugmentis. 
•Bif9  note  (O)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 


As  a  man's  disposition  is  never  ivell  known 
till  he  be  erossea,  nor  Profeus  ever  changed 
shapes  till  he  uhu  straitened  and  held  fast  ,- 
so  the  passages  and  variations  of  nature  conn 
not  appear  so  fully  in  the  liberty  of  nature, 
as  in  the  trials  and  vexations  of  art, 

CTTIL    BISTOBT 189 

Division. 

1.  Memorials. 

2.  Perfect  Histories. 
8.  Antiquities. 

Of  pictures  or  images,  we  see,  some  are  un- 
finished,  some  are  perfect,  and  some  are  de- 
faced. 

Memorials, 

1.  Memorials  are  preparations  for  history. 

2.  Difierent  sorts;  commentaries,  registers. 

3.  They  are  naturally  imperfect 

Antiquities, 

1.  They  are  the  remnant  of  history. 

They  are  as  planks  saved  from  the  deluge 
of  time, 

2,  Epitomes  should  be  abolished. 

They  are  as  the  moths  of  history  that  have 
fretted  and  corroded  the  sound  bodies  of  many 
excellent  histories. 

Perfect  History. 

Division  and  their  relative  meritk 189 

1.  Chronicles. 

2.  Biography. 
8.  Relations. 

Biography, 

1.  It  is  the  most  useful  of  all  history. 

2.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  biography  is  not  more  fio- 

quent 190 

One  of  the  poets  feigned  that  at  the  end  of 
the  thread  or  web  of  every  man's  life  there 
was  a  little  medal  containing  the  person's 
name,  and  that  Time  waited  upon  the  shears/ 
and  as  soon  as  the  thread  was  cut,  caught  the 
medals,  and  carried  them  to  the  river  ofljcthe  / 
and  about  the  bank  there  voere  many  Inrds 
flying  up  and  down,  that  would  get  the  me- 
dab  and  carry  them  in  their  beak  a  little 
while,  and  then  let  them  fall  into  the  river  f 
only  there  were  a  few  swans,  which  if  they  got 
a  name,  would  carry  it  to  a  temple  where  it 
was  consecrated, 

3.  Impropriety  of  disregarding  posthumous  lame  190 

Chronicles, 

1.  Chronicles  excel  for  celebrity 189 

2.  The  heathen  antiquities  are  deficient 189 

8.  Bacon  recommends  a  history  of  England  from  the 

union  of  the  roses  to  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms     190 

Relations, 

1.  They  excel  in  verity  and  sincerity 189 

8.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  is  not  more  diligence 

in  relations 190 

The  collection  of  such  relations  might  be  as 
a  nursery  garden,  whereby  to  plant  a  fair 
and  stately  garden,  when  time  should  serve* 
X  Annals  and  journals. 
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Mixed  Hiitof^ .«   191 

I,  A  miiture  of  Bclccted  piece*  of  hiitctty* 

Eeeieaioitical  Hklory^  ..<».••«•..  1 9 1 

1 .  tt  hsM  a  commuii  diTisioTH  lUialogout  to  ths  divuioa 

of  cmnraon  civil  history* 

S.  Live«  of  the  fatherfL. 
3.  Rebtioni  of  eynods, 

%,  Proper  dmdoii  .....»».«.«•.»«•*»«««, 191 

1*  History  of  tha  churcll* 

2.  History  of  prophecy, 
3<  History  of  provid(!iicc> 

History  tifiht  CkurcL 
li  It  d^icnbes  the  state  of  the  church  in  persecatlon, 
in  remove,  and  in  peajce. 

The  (trh  in  thi  dfhgt  .*  the  ark  in  the  ml- 
demess  •  and  the  ark  in  the  temple* 

2,  It  iH  more  wan  ting  in  sincerity  than  in  quantity, 

Hutartf  of  Fropheci/* 

it  It  b  the  hletOTy  of  the  prophecy  imid  of  Iho  aocom- 
pLinhznent 

2.  Every  prophmy  «hoald  he  lorted  with  th«  eveDt* 

3.  It  i^  dGficienL 

History  &f  Frmndente. 

1.  It  IB  the  hialory  of  the  cormponilence  between 

GtxlV  revealed  wiil  and  hta  secret  wilL 

2.  It  ii  not  deficient. 

Appmdieti  to  Bhior^M 
L  Differetit  oorti* 
L  Orationfli 

3 1  EpistJea. 

3p  Afiophthegms, 
RelatJTe  advantages  of  oration*,  epiallesj  and  apoph- 

thcgma. 
They  are  not  deficient, 

Pimy. 192 

L  Division* 

I  *  As  it  refers  to  vMtrds, 

S.  As  it  refcm  to  matter* 
2*  Poeiiy  as  It  refera  to  ivorda  ia  but  a  churaetar  of 

ityle^  and  b  not  pertincirit  to  this  place. 

3.  Poetry  aa  it  refers  to  the  fnattrr, 

1.  Il  ia  fiction,  arid  relate  to  the  imag^lnatlon. 

2,  It  is  in  words  restratned :    in  mailer  un- 
tieenaed. 

Tite  imtifpnation  not  hein^  tied  to  the  laws 
of  matirr^  nmy  at  pkaswt  Join  thai  tvhtdt 
nature  hath  Kveredf  and  Btocr  thai  which  na- 
ture haih  joined,'  and  m  make  unlawful 
mstehes  and  divfjrces  of  things* 

PktDtibos  alqiie  poclii, 
QuEdlitwt  aud«fidlt  sonip^r  futl  ip^iuci  polestas, 

4.  Ita  oat  ia  to  aatiafy  the  mind  in  theae  pointa  where 

natora  doea  not  satisfy  it 

It  WOi  eter  th&ught  to  haj^e  t&me  partlH- 
pation  of  dwineTifis,  Meause  it  doth  raise  and 
end  the  miml,  %  subtnitting  the  shows  of 
fjlin^  to  the  de&ircB  of  the  mind ;  whereas 
reoaoTt  d^^ih  buektt  and  bow  the  mind  into  the 
nature  ifthJnfff.^ 

Pitexii  joined  with  ntuaie  hath  had  aeeeat 
mtd  &tttmation  in  rude  times  and  barbarouM 
regions t  wh^re  otiier  kanttng  stood  ejcduded. 

^  Hlf  Ptiilifi  ^Mni*f  iB>>i  tm«"yf  the  pw«>et  food  at  iwcetly 
Bflflte^l  knowledif^t  VIA'  th(^  ikilnd  froni  the  dungeon  of  the 
body  to  the  anjoylng^  lii  uwn  divLiit  ciPi^n^e, 


Division  of  poe*y, 

I.  Common — the  same  as  ifi  hiatory. 
S.  Profrcr  diTJdan, 

1,  Narrative  or  beroical. 

2,  Repreaentattve  or  dramatical. 

3,  AUusive  or  partiboliciJ* 

Narraiive  Poes^, 
Faraboiieal  Poesif, 

It  wa»  never  common  in  ancient  times* 

Its  uses. 

I.  To  elucidate  trutlia. 
■■-^  %t  Tq  CJSiicert  truths,^ 

3*  Of  tJie  interpretation  of  mysterii^  paiaboti- 
col  poe^^y^ 

In  poem  there  is  no  defielenee /  f/rt  l^ing  oa 
a  fknt  that  mmeih  of  the  lust  of  the  earthy 
without  a  ftrmal  seed^  it  hath  sprang  up  and 
ftpread  abroad  more  timn  any  other  Ifind  c  but 
to  ascribe  unto  i£  thai  whieh  ia  due,  for  the 
exfirta&iftg  of  a^ediansy  mj9swtJt,  eomiptimts, 
and  customs^  we  are  be/iolding  to  potts  more 
than  to  the  philo/iophtr's  toorks  ,■  and  ft/r  wU 
and  eiotjuence,  not  much  less  than  to  oratarn^ 
haranptes.  But  it  M  not  good  to  ^tay  tvo 
long  tn  the  t^atre.  Let  us  now  pass  \m  to 
the  judidal  place  or  palate  of  the  mmd^  whieh 
tae  are  to  approach  and  vieuf  with  more  rtw- 
enee  and  attention. 

PMkstiphy -,...,,,   193 

Division, 

L  From  the  light  of  nature, 

i,  Divinr^  or  naturwl  religion. 

2.  Nat  Ufa  it  the  knowIeiTge  of  nature, 

, 3*  Human y  the  knowledge  of  man, 

2.  Prom  divine  liispi ration  or  revealed  religion. 

rnixiTtTs  on  aaiiKBji^  FuiLoaopnT, 

It  la  a  receptacle  for  all  such  profitable  ob^rva* 
Lions  and  aKioms  aa  fall  not  wiihiii  the  compass  of  any 
of  the  afiecial  part*  of  philoaophy  or  ecimkoea,  but  aro 
more  common  and  of  a  higbi'r  stage, 

h  not  the  precept  of  a  musician,  to  fall  from 
a  discord  or  harsh  accord  upon  tt  eanetrrdt  or 
sweet  ae&jrd,  alike  true  in  affection?  IsnM 
the  trope  of  mu§icy  to  avoid  or  slide  from  the 
close  or  eadcnee,  mmmmt  with  the  trope  of 
rhetoric  ff  dec^ii^ng  rjcpeeiation  ?  h  not 
the  deiiffht  of  the  ouaivring  upon  a  utop  in 
music  the  same  with  the  playing  t>f  light 
upon  ike  waier ,? 

**  Sphn^ei  trimnh  nti  lumime  pomtM*.*' 
Because  the  diMrihutifms  and partitimu  of 
knowledge  are  not  like  scvcnsl  lines  that  meet  m 
one  angt^^fmdao  touch  but  in  a  pomi  t  but  are 
like  branches  of  a  tree,  thai  meettn  a  stem,  tokich 
hath  a  diotcnuwi  and  quantity  nf  entircnefs 
and  cfrntinftancc,  bffore  it  Of  me  to  discontinue 
snd  break  itself  iniG  arms  and  htmghs  f  thert- 
ftre  it  w  g^iod,  f^fore  we  enter  in  to  Ihcftrmfr 
disirihafimi.  to  erect  and  constitute  one  uni* 
versal  science,  by  the  name  of  "  Phito!H^hia 
Prima,^'  primitive  or  aumotary  philosifphy^ 
as  the  main  and  common  wai/,  bcfjre  we  eom^  ' 
where  the  ways  pari  and  divide  themsek*ex* 

This  science  &t  ait  a  cnmmon  parent*  like 
unto  Berecynthiat  which  hud  so  much  heaHnly 
issue* 
"  Omwu  coiiclftp,  vmius  tmpet  &Ua  rflmfi#/' 
^Thie  b  mutb  crpshi^ed  In  tba  Tr^atb?  D«  Augimntti. 
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VATUEAL    BBUStOV  , 
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T%at  knowledge  or  rudiment  of  knowledge 
eoneeming  God,  wkiek  may  be  oktmned  by 
ike  eontempkiUon  of  Me  ereaiuree, 

5.  The  proper  limits  of  this  knowledge  are  that  it  sof- 

fioeth  to  connnoe  atheism 194 

3   It  is  not  safe  from  contemplations  of  nature  to  judge 

upon  questions  of  &ith 195 

Men  and  godi  were  not  able  to  draw  Ju^ 
piter  down  to  the  eartkg  but  eontrariwUej 
Jupiter  wa»  able  to  draw  tkem  up  to  heaven. 

4.  This  is  not  deficient,  but  not  restrained  within  pro- 

per limits. 

6.  Of  angels. 

B  i$no  more  unlawful  to  inquire  the  no- 
tare  of  evil  spirits,  than  to  inquire  the  force 
of  pouont  in  nature,  or  the  nature  of  mn  and 
vice  in  morality. 
6.  Inqniries  respecting  angeb  are  not  deficieot 

VATUBAL  PHILOSOPBT. 

1.  DiTinon. 

1.  Speculative  or  inouiaition  ofeaueee, 
%,  OpenAwe  or  proauetion  of  effeeta  . , » .  195 
If  then,  it  be  true  that  Demoeritus  said, 
"  That  the  truth  of  nature  Ueth  hid  m  certain 
deep  minee  and  cava:**  and  if  it  be  true  like- 
wise thai  the  alehy mists  do  so  much  ineuleaie, 
that  Vulcan  is  a  second  nature,  and  imiiateih 
that  dexterously  and  compendiously,  whi^ 
nature  worketh  by  an^agee  and  length  of 
time,  it  were  good  to  divide  natural  phmsopky 
into  the  mine  and  the  furnace  f  and  to  make 
two  professions  or  occupations  of  natural  phi- 
losophers, some  to  be  pioneers  ana  some  smiths  / 
some  to  dig,  and  some  to  refine  and  hammer. 

t.  Connection  between  cause  and  e£Eect 195 

SPBCITLATITB   BATUBAXi   FBILOSOPBT. 

I.  IHTision. 

1.  Physic. 
S.  Metaphyric. 

5.  Of  the  impropriety  of  using  new  words  for  new 

ideas. 
3.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  words  physic  and  meta- 
physie 198 

FHYSIC. 

1.  Physic  contemplates  the  efficient  cause  what  is  in- 
herent in  matter  and  transitoTy 196 

t.  Physic  is  situate  between  natural  history  and  meta- 
phy  nc • 196 

3.  DiTinon  of  physic. 

1.  As  it  respects  nature  united 196 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  contexture  or 

configuration  of  things. 
3.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  princi- 
ples of  things. 
3.  As  it  respects  nature  diffused, 

4.  It  is  not  defidenti 196 

XBTArBTSIO. 

Formal  Causes. 

It  inquires  into /%rmo/ and /no/ causes 196 

1.  Inquiry  wbethor  forms  are  discoverable. 

1.  Their  disooveiy  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They  are  HI  discoverers  that  think  there  is 
no  land,  when  Aey  can  see  nothing  but  sea, 

« In  tks  Treatise  De  ▲afmeatis  tliere  is  la  tbis  plaet,  a 
coasUeraMe  addli 

VoL.L^19 


3.  Plato  discovered  thai  fbrme  were  die  tme 
oMects  of  knowledge. 
Plato  beheld  all  things  as  from  a  eUff. 

3.  By  keeping  a  watchful  and  seveie  eye  upon  action 

and  use,  yornM  may  be  discovered 197 

8.  The  forms  of  nature  in  her  more  simple  exist- 
ence  are  first  to  be  determined 197 

4.  Physic  mi^es  inquiry  of  the  same  natures  as 

metaphysic,  but  on^  as  to  efficient  causes.   197 

5.  This  part  of  metaphysic  is  defoctiveu 

6.  The  use  of  this  part  of  metaphysic. 

1.  To  abridge  the  infinity  of  individual  ex- 
perience. 

T%at  knowkdge  is  worthiest,  which  is 
charged  wiih  least  muUipUdty  s  which  ap- 
peas^th  to  be  Metaphysic  /  as  that  whdi 
considereth  the  simple  forms  or  differences  of 
things,  which  are  few  m  number,  and  the  at- 
grees  and  co-ordinations  whereof  make  all 
this  variety, 

3.  To  enfranduse  the  power  of  man  by  focifi- 
tating  the  production  of  effiicti. 

Of  Final  Causes 198 

1.  The  inqviry  of  final  causes  is  not  deficient,  but  his 


J 


1.  The  investigating  ftmd  causes  in  physic 
has  intercepted  the  tme  inquiry  of  real 
physical  causes. 

To  say  that  the  hairs  of  the  eyelids  are  for 
a  quickset  and  fence  about  the  sight  /  or  that 
the  firmness  of  the  skins  and  hSes  of  kvinf 
ereaiures  is  to  defend  them  from  the  extrems- 
ties  of  heat  or  coldi  or  that  the  bones  are  for 
the  eolumm  or  betans,  whereupon  the  frames 
of  ike  bodies  of  living  creatures  art  built  /  or 
&at  the  leaves  of  trees  are  for  protecting  of 
the  fruit  /  or  that  the  ebuds  are  for  the  uMh 
terwg  of  the  earth,-  or  that  the  soHdness  of 
the  earA  is  for  the  station  and  maneim  of 
living  creatures,  and  the  like,  is  well  inquired 
and  colketed  in  Metaphysics  but  in  Phy- 
sic they  are  impertinent.  Nay,  they  are 
indeed  but  remoras  and  hinderances  to  stay 
and  slug  the  ship  from  fuHher  sailing  /  and 
have  brought  this  to  pass,  thai  ike  search  of 
the  physSal  eoMtses  hath  been  negheted,  and 
passed  in  silence. 

3.  Of  the  errors  in  ancient  philosophy  from 
mixing/ormo/ and /fMi/ causes..   198 

Not  because  those  final  causes  are  not  true, 
and  worthy  to  be  inquired,  being  kept  within 
their  own  province  f  but  became  their  excur» 
sions  into  the  limits  of  physical  causes  hath 
bred  a  vastness  and  solitude  in  thai  inuk 
8.  There  is  no  repugnance  between  formal  and  final 

causes 198 

3.  These  opinions  confirm  divine  provideDee 

Maihematic ^-Hff^ 

1.  Reason  for  clasring  it  as  a  part  of  metaphysic. 

3.  From  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  wander  in  gene- 

ralitica,  mathematics  have  mors  labooied  than 
any  other  form. 
8.  There  IS  no  diflferenoe  in  mathematics 186 

4.  Piviaion  of  mathematics:  1st,  pure;  3d,  mized. 

Pure  MathemaHe^ 
I,  It  is  tiiat  science  which  handles  quanlity  dele* 
minate,  merely  severed  from  azioaiB  of  natmal 
pldlaMphEy.ttidiageomaliytrviihartlK.  198 
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%  Pure  mathematics  cure  many  jntelloctual  c)efi>ets. 
If  the  wii  b^  too  dul/,  ihev  sharptn  it ;  tf 
foci  wtmderui^,  ikfi^  Jus  it ;  tf  Joo  inhtrent  tn 
£&«  «fn«f,  ihet^  abstract  it^  &i  thai  aa  tenniB 
it  <z  ^me  of  no  twe  in  iUdf,  but  of  mai  wte 
in  rtsptH  it  maketh  a  quitk  tye  and  it  bod^ 
readg  to  put  ilself  into  all  pastura  ^  so  in 
the  mathemnticsj  thai  uk  which  ia  eollaiertd 


UVXAW    FHILOROFHTf    om   TM%    KMOWLllml    Or 

and!  interixmrnt  w  no  iexa  worthy  ihmi  thai  'I 
■  ■  -  -        ...        ,  .         .   .  ^    ijijj^  krwiwIedgB  of  men  deserves  mare  aocurale  m 


Ujhich  ia  principal  and  intend^xL 

Mixtd  Mathematics ***.   199 

L  Itt  iub|0ct  b  Bome  axioms  or  points  af  natural  phi- 

loaop^hyt  and  considere  quantitj  determinedt  us 

auKiHarj  and  incident  to  ibetn,  aa  portpedivej 

mtificy  art^uie^tuTtf  &c. 
3,  They  will  increase  ai  nature  ia  more  diedoeed. 

OFlltlTlTE    IfATUHJiL   PBILOtOFHr. 

1,  rt  ia  tiie  production  of  ejects 
3*  Bitiuon. 

L  EifpcTimentaL 

^"■^    3.  Magical.  Jt    »^  >» 

3.  Of  the  analogy  betwMn  thia  dividon  and  the  divi- 

■ion  of  Apo€u1ative  natural  pbiloaopti j > « «    199 
i»  Tlu  knowledge  of  pbysieal  catiaes  will  lead  U»  new 

paiTticularB, 

Magicai*. 

I,  Haiural  magic  ia  defective . . . « *  *  *  i    1 99 

%   Appendicea  hcTcto  arc, 

1^  A  calendar  of  invention  a, 
3d.  A  calendaf  of  discoveiica  which  mny 
lead  lo  other  invendona, .,..   199 
ThtinvenHmt  of  the  mariner^s  needle,  which 
gtvith  the  dirfdion,  is  of  no  lena  benefit  fir 
naviffati&n  than  the  intention  of  the  saitsf 
which  give  ike  f notion  ^ 
^    ^kmcluaion  of  natural  philosophy ^  apecillative  and 
operative. 

The  voice  of  nature  will  eotneni^  whthtr 
the  voice  of  man  do  or  not.  And  at  Atexim- 
dtr  Borgia  wa*  wont  to  eay  of  the  expedition 
fifthe  Frettch  for  Naples,  that  they  came  with 
dialk  in  their  handu  to  mark  up  their  lodging*^ 
and  nftt  with  weopons  to  fight  z  so  J  like  ttei* 
ttr  that  enirif  of  truth  which  Cometh  peace- 
ably,  with  dmfk  to  mark  up  those  fnindii 
which  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it, 
than  tfud  which  cometh  with  pugnacity  and 
contention, 

OfDouhU.^ ,.  200 

L  DiTiaiotl  of  doubta, 
L  Particular. 
2.  TotiiL 
1^  Parucular  doubta, 

L   ITflCa  ot  registering  doqbta* 
3.  or  ili«  evil  af  continuing  doubta, 
7^/  use  of  utii  and  knamkdge  is  to  be  a^ 
towedt    wkieJk    htjourtih  to   make    doubtful 
things  eertain,  and  nnt  those  which  labour  /a 
make  certain  things  doubtfuL 

Of  a  Calendar  af  Popular  Brrorl* 

Qoneral  doubtflTor  thoacdifleranc^ei  of  opiniona,  touch- 
ing the  prineiplei  of  nature  which  have  cauacd 
t!:e  divcFBitieg  of  accta. .  *  ,* , , . » , , ,  ^ * . . «   3tK) 
Thus  have  we  now  deaU  with  two  of  the 
lkre§  beams  of  mtm^t  ktwiokdgt ;   that  i^ 


'^liadiua  direttus"  which  is  referred  io  nalur*^ 
"Radius  refract  its,"  which  M  rfferred  to  Oodf 
and  cann^  rep^frt  truly  because  of  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  medium  :  there  resteth  *^ Radius 
rrjlextts"  whereby  man  hehoMelh  and  eonlem- 
ptaieih  himself 


"Veatigation,  Itccause  it  touches  ua  more  nearly* 
$.  The   knowledge  of  man  ia  to  man  the  end  of  aU 

knowledge:  hut  of  nature  heraelf  a  portion 

only  4 

Ail  partitions  of  knowledge  should  be  fff- 

cepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins^  titan  for 

seelions  and  separations :  that  the  continuance 

and  cntirentAS  of  knowledge  be  preserved^ 
B.  Diviaion  of  human  philoaophy* 

L  Man  aa  an  individuaL 

3,  Man  aa  a  member  of  aocietj^ 

I  m/m  Ai  AX  lamrmuiL. 

t<  DiTcaion. 

]  L  The  undivided  state  of  man* 

I  1«  Discovery  I 

I  S.  Impreasion. 

%.  The  divided  state  of  znaa. 

Diseoi^try, 
i.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  mind  irom  the 

appearance  of  the  botly^  a^  phyeiognomj,  &c 
%,  Tbe  art  of  aacertaining  the  elate  of  the  bwly  from 

the  appear  an  CO  of  tbe  mind,  ab  exposition  of 

drcamsf  &£, 

Physiognomy,  ,*   ».*■>•■*  ^  SCll 
L  The  diacovery  of  the  mind  from  the  appearance  of 

the  body» 
3.  Ariatotle  haa  labouret]  physiognomy  oa  far  aa  relates 
to  the  eountetvonce  at  rej^t  [  but  not  when  in 
motion. 
3.  Tbe  lincamcnlH  of  the  body  diacloee  the  general  in- 
clinations of  the  mind :  thi^  motJona  ita  pretenl 
diapofliliona, 

A  number  of  suhtk  permmst  whose  eges  do 
da^ll  upon  the  faces  and  fashiims  of  men,  dn 
well  know  the  advantage  of  this  obaervatignt 
as  being  most  part  of  their  ability^ 

Jmpre^ion, 
L  It  ia  the  science  of  the  relative  action  of  the  body 

and  mind  upon  each  other. 
3,  Of  the  action  of  the  body  on  the  mind. 

L  Thta  baa  lieen  inquired  aa  a  part  of  medidne. 
.  S.  The  doctrine  that  the  Uody  acta  u^mn  the 

t  mind  does  not  derogate  from  the  aou^'a 

I  dignity. 

/  7^  infant  in  the  mother' t  womb  ti  wm^ 

j  patihk  with  the  mother  tmd  yet  septirahU  / 

I  and  the  most  absoliite  monarch  i>  fomefimea 

led  by  his  sensanls  and  yet  without  subjedion. 
The  action  of  the  mind  on  the  body. 

I»  Pbyaician*  have  ever  conaidered  '^acciden- 

lia  animi/^  aa  of  great  importancf . 
3i  The  power  of  imagination  aa  wetl  to  help 
as  to  hurt  iii  a  subJL-cl  neglected,  but  de- 
serving inquiry. 
It  cixnntd  tiC  concluded  that  because  there  be 
peatileni  airs,  abk  suddenly  to  kill  a  man  in 

'  JBm  tte««  (P)  at  Oa  «od  of  ihb  Traatlta 
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OF  THX    BODY. 


kealthf  therefore  there  should  be  aovereign  airs, 

able  auddenly  to  cure  a  man  in  tickneu, 

3.  There  ehould  be  an  inquiry  of  the  teats  and 

domiciles  which  the  several  faculties  of 

the  mind  occupy  in  the  body  and  the 

organs  thereof 

The  divided  State  of  Man 202 

1.  The  body. 

2.  The  mind. 

DiYimm. 

1.  Health. 
8.  Beauty, 
a  Strength. 
4.  Pleasure. 

HeaUk. 

1.  Man's  body  is  of  all  things  most  susceptible  of  re- 
medy, but  this  remedy  most  susceptible  of  error. 

S.  No  body  is  so  variously  compounded  as  the  body 
of  man. 

1.  The  variety  in  the  composition  of  man*s 

body  is  the  cause  of  its  being  frequently 

distempered. 
The  poett  did  well  to  conjoin  music  and 
medicine  in  Apollo.'  because  the  office  of  me- 
tUeine  is  but  to  tune  this  curious  harp  of  nun's 
body  and  to  reduce  it  to  harmont/, 

2.  The  variety  in  the  composition  of  man's 

body  has  made  the  art  of  medicine 
more  conjectural;  and  so  given  scope 
to  error  and  imposture. 
T%e  lawyer  is  judged  by  the  virtue  of  his 
pleading f  and  noi  by  the  issue  of  the  cause. 
The  master  of  the  ship  is  judged  by  the  di- 
recting his  course  aright,  and  not  by  the  for- 
tune  of  the  voyage.    But  the  physician,  and 
perhaps  the  politician,  hath  no  particular  acts 
demonstrative  of  his  ability.  Out  is  judged 
most  by  the  event. 
3.  The  quack  is  often  prized  before  the  regular  physi- 


4.  Physicians  often  prefer  other  pursuits  to  their  own 

professions. 

You  shall  have  of  them  antiquities,  poets, 
humanists,  statesmen,  merchants,  divines,  and 
in  every  of  these  better  seen  than  in  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  no  douftt  upon  this  ground,  that 
they  find  that  mediocrity  and  excellency  in 
their  art  maketh  no  difference  in  profit  or  re- 
putation towards  their  fortune  ;  for  the  weak- 
ness of  patients,  and  sweetness  of  life,  and 
nature  of  hope,  maketh  men  dqtend  upon 
physicians  with  all  their  defects, 

5.  Diseases  may  be  subdued. 

If  we  wUl  excite  and  awake  our  observa- 
tion, we  ^all  see  in  familiar  instances  what 
a  predominant  faculty  the  subtUty  of  spirit 
hath  over  the  variety  of  matter  or  form. 

6.  Medicine  has  been  more  laboured  than  advanced. 

7.  Defidenciet  of  medicine. 

1.  Want  of  medical  reports. 

2.  Defective  anatomies. 

3.  Hasty  condumons  that  diseases  are  in- 

/  curable. 

SyUa  and  the  triumvirs  never  proscribed 
so  many  men  to  die,  as  they  do  by  their  igno- 
rant  edicts. 


4.  A  neglect  to  mitigate  the  pains  of  death. 

5.  A    neglect    of    acknowledged    inedi- 
cines 204 

6.  A  neglect  of  artificial  mineral  baths. 

7.  The  prescripts  in  use  are  too  compen- 

dious to  attain  their  end. 
//  voere  a  strange  speech,  which,  spoken,  or 
spoken  oft,  should  reclaim  a  man  from  a  vice 
to  which  he  were  by  nature  subject.'  it  is 
order,  pursuit,  sequence,  and  intarchange  of 
application,  which  is  mighty  in  nature. 

Beauty 205 

1.  Cleanliness  was  ever  esteemed  to  proceed  from  a 

due  reverence  to  God,  to  society,  and  to  our- 
selves. 

2.  Artificial  decoration  is  neither  fine  enough  to  de- 

ceive, nor  handsome  to  please,  nor  wholesome 
to  use.1 

Strength 205 

1.  It  means  any  ability  of  body  to  which  the  body  of 

man  may  be  brought^ 

2.  Division. 

1.  Activity. 

1.  Strength. 

2.  Swiftness. 

2.  Patience. 

1.  Hardness  against  want 

2.  Endurance  of  pain. 

1.  General  receptacle  for  acts  of  great  bodily  endu- 

rance. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  athletics  is  not   much  investi- 

gated. 

3.  The  mediocrity  of  athletics  is  for  use;  the  excess 

for  ostentation. 


Pleasure, 


205 

Their  chief  deficienoe  b  in  laws  to  repress  them. 

//  hath  been  well  observed,  that  the  arts 
which  flourish  in  times  while  virtue  is  in 
growth,  are  military  ;  and  while  virtue  is  in 
slate,  are  liberal ;  and  while  virtue  is  tn  de- 
clination, are  voluptuary,* 

*■  In  the  Treatise  De  Auipnentis,  this  passage  is  thus  al- 
tered : 

AitUUraU  iaeorttum  kf  pahuing  and  umstt,  i$ 
veU  worthy  of  the  tMperfeetiotu  which  aU$ud  it  f  h$ing 
neither  fine  enough  to  deceive,  nor  handeome  to  pleaee^ 
nor  wholesome  to  uoe. 

We  read  of  Jetabel  that  ehe  painted  herfaee:  hut 
there  ie  no  eweh  report  of  Either  or  Judith. 
*In  Racon's  Essay  on  Vicissitude  of  Things,  he  says, 

/»  the  poMth  of  a  etate,  arms  do  fionriak ;  in  tha 

middle  age  ef  a  etate^  learning ;  and  then  both  of  thtm 

together  for  a  time:  in  the  declining  age  ef  a  sSata, 

mechanical  airte  and  merehandiae. 

Lloyd,  in  bis  life  of  Sir  Edward  Howard,  says,  almost  In  the 

same  words, 

in  the  fonth  ef  thie  stefs,  aoofatt  othore,  arms  dad 
fiouriah;  in  the  middle  etate  ef  it,  looming;  and  in 
the  declining  iae  eovetouaneaa  and  theft  atiand  aid  age} 
meehanie  arte  and  morehandiae. 
Q.  1.  Is  this  observation  founded  on  fkctf 
Q.  2.  Supposing  It  to  be  founded  on  (kct;  what  are  fi*v 
causes  1— Does  commerce  lower  the  character  1    Is  the  or*- 
vice  of  mammon  at  variance  with  the  service  of  Godf 

Q.  3.  Supposing  ths  mechanical  arte  and  manhan^lsa 
hitherto  to  have  accompanied  the  decline  of  sUteayasai-thcy 
not  both  be  traced  to  eacess  of  civilization,  instead  o«*  lMiri4 
sapposed  Co  flow  from  each  oiliarf 

a.  4.  SappoaiBf  the  opinion  to  be  Aftmded  on  teli  wlU 
not  the  evil  now  be  prevented  by  the  art  of  priatiBCl 
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1,  AmSdmt: 
%,  If  ttuml.   ' 


The  Mind. 
I,  DiTiiion ;  tst  A*  to  the  or^n  of  Uii»  mimi    M~ 
Ab  Ui  iU  fjM:u]Li«c. 

nc  Origin  of  the  Mlnd..^. 305 

i    To  thia  »ppertatfu!  th€  coosidcnition  of  the  origin 

of  the  Boul  ind  iU  facuUiPs. 
1.  Thiii  subjeci  rrMj  be  more  diligf^iitlj  inqukei]  ihiin 

it  ball]  beflQ  in  pbiLaaopby  :  btil  It  b  referabta 

lo  diTiuity* 

3.  Append  ic«ii  to  tbi*  kuowledgt ;    L  Dinnalion,    3, 

Fa«da»tloa. 

Ditinathn SOB 

i    Diviaioi^ 

;  L  RfltkoBl. 

[2,  SoperatilioiWv 

:  t.  Nativflu 

^2.  By  ItiOaiioci. 

Artijkiai  Dimnaiisft- 

t.  ArtifictftI  ifl  K  prediction  bj  Argument,  conctuding 

upon  HtgnH  and  tokens, 
X  Diriflion:    l*t  Rational,    ^d.  Stiprrrtitiotifl. 

4,  Ratjanal  aiti^tal  divinatiori  in  when  the  mrgtuncttt 

k  coupled  ^  ilh  a  dL^rivatian  of  cauaefl. 

Tht  aatron&mer  haih  his  prtdieiitMSt  oi  of 
amjuneiiontt  taptcta^  etUpier,  and  the  like, 
Tkt  fi^mcian  mth  his  predidions  of  death, 
mf  feotmgyt  o/  tht  acddm  ti  emd  iaauts  of  dts* 
«ss«t.  Ta£  politician  hath  hi»  predictions  ^ 
"O  tir^cm  t^nukm^  tt  dto  perUuram,  »i 
eimptorem  invenrrit  .***  tDhieh  staged  not  kme 
to  be  perfffrtnedf  in  S^lta  firsts  and  after  m 
CsssuTi 
t.  Superstitious  artifKcjal  divmation  ia  when  tliero  id  a 
mere  ^sual  coiikciilL''iM;e  of  the  ctcnl  aod  pte^ 
dictioii. 

Suck  Of  w^e  tht  het^hen  ohaetvationt  upon 
the  intipesdiion  of  aatrtjicm,  the  flight*  ofbtrdt^ 
the  swarming  of  bees  ,*  and  turn  as  was  the 
Chxttdean  astrokg^^  and  the  Hke. 
Artiiicial  divindtion  b  not  proper  to  thii  ptaoe^  but 
ihould  be  referred  to  the  tdene^  to  whieh  it 
■ppertMna. 

Natural  Dtvirtations* 

It  ti  a  pnidietion  from  the  internal  nature  of  the 
■QuL 

Division;    l«L  Native,     3d.  By  in  fluxion. 

MaXive  diiinallon  ii  groond«]  on  the  lUppoaition 
that  the  inindf  when  withdrawn  and  collected 
into  iiadfr  and  not  diHuaed  into  the  organs  of 
the  body,  hath,  from  the  natural  power  of  its 
Cfwu  evpencep  aame  prenotion  of  future  thingn: 
■a  in  sietp,  ecstacies,  propinqmijf  of  deatkj 
Ae. , , 306 

4.  It  b  farthcmd  :  by  abetineooe, 

5.  Diirinalion  by  in  flu  lion  u  grounded  upon  the  jtu[^ 

poaition  ihat  ihe  mind,  aa  a  mirror,  takes  liio- 

mmatioQ  from  the  fbrekDowIedge  of  Qod  and 

■pirita. 
1.  Dftinaiion  of  in  fluxion^  Is  furthered  by  abatinenee. 
T.  Native  diri nation  is  accompanied  by  nepote  and 

quiel  t  divination  bj  influiion  is  ferrani  and 

tmpatienu 

Fa^inatitm  ....«.««,*».**   £06 
I ,  ll  b  the  power  c»f  imaginBtion  upon  other  bodies 

thau  the  body  of  ttie  irujiginant 

*  Qiwty,  WhcUber  dlttnahntt  bjr  tnflaitiin  It  tux  descrj^ 
Inrf  of  tlM  ^ellni  wlilcli  Irillii9iic«s  the  t»n«irtilQitt  iod  «e- 
4mAj  dass  or  wcleljr  csll«d  (^aktrsl 


^.  Of  the  ermneotw  opiniona  upon  foadnalialL 

3.  Inijuirj  bow  to  fortify  the  iiuagi nation, 
V  The  only  di^fect  in  thia  subjeet  ia  aa  to  ool  diattii- 
guiabing  ila  eitenL' 

TBI  U9E  A^D  OaJKCT  Of  THK  FJLGtJLTIIS  Or  MUT  S06 

1.  Division  of  this  knowledge  i    1st  Relating  to  the 

undi^rBtflnding,    2(K  Retating  to  the  will, 

2.  The  underaiandiitg  produDca  decrees  /  the  will  a^ 

tions. 

TTua  Jfmus  of  imagination  hath  differing 
faces  i  for  the  face  tvivards  reason  haih  lAe 
orin^  of  tmtht  bitt  the  faee  towards  aefi&n 
nath  the  print  of  gnod,*  which  neverthctiH 
are  faces, 

M  wat  well  $aid  fry  Aristotfet  ''That  ihe 
mind  haih  over  ike  bod^  thiU  eommandmeni 
which  the  ford  haih  ever  a  bondman  ,*  but  thai 
rcajfon  hath  o«t  the  imagination  thai  «™- 
mandmcni  which  a  magistraie  haih  otter  a 
free  eiiitert  /"  who  may  dfme  ako  to  rule  in 
his  ium^ 

3.  ObeerTBtiona  upon  the  imagination. 

Poesy  is  raiker  a  pleasure  or  ptay  of  im- 
aginattoji,  than  a  Wf(^h  or  duty  thereof 

Of  the  Understanding, 
I »  Knowledge  respeetitig  the  utKleratanding  is  to  nioat 
will  the  Leaat  deliRbtful ;  and  seenis  but  a  net 
of  subtlety  and  spinosjty ;  but  it  is  tho  key  of 
all  other  arts. 

At  knowledge  is  *^pab^him  aninU  i**  so  in 
the  naiure  of  men's  appetite  to  this  food, 
fnoiii  men  are  of  the  taste  and  stomach  of  the 
hraetites  in  the  desert,  that  would  fain  have 
reiumed  **  ad  otla9  earmwmJ' 
3.  Diviaon ..,. ,,.,«...«..  307 

L  Indention. 

2.  Judgment 

H,  Memory* 

4.  Tiadvlioai. 

Indention..  <,.  ^ 9dt 

L  Division. 

L  Of  arts  and  aclencea, 
%  Of  afgumenia, 
3,  The  art  of  inventing  arts  and  sciencea  ia  deficient 

l%ii  it  &uch  a  d^Jicience  as  \f  in  the  mak" 
ing  of  an  inventory  touehing  the  itate  of  a 
dtfimdy  it  shaald  hr  set  dowti^  thai  there  is  no 
ready  money ^  For  as  fnoney  will  fetch  all 
tjihcr  earnn^t&diiieSf  so  thk  knowledge  is  that 
which  shield  purchase  all  the  rest.  And  like 
a«  the  West  Indies  had  never  been  difeovertdr 
if  the  use  of  the  mariner's  needle  had  n&i 
been  first  discovered,  though  the  me  be  mui 
regions^  and  the  other  a  smalt  motion  ^  Ji  af 
cannot  be  found  *irange  if  sciences  be  na 
further  discovered,  if  the  art  itsttf  of  invent 
tion  and  dtsaHiery  hath  been  passed  mper. 
3.  proofs  that  the  art  of  inventing  arte  and  aejencea  m 
deBcient 

L  Their  logic  doe*  not  pretend  to  inv«tit  ac^ 
encea  or  axioma ^^^....^.,  SOT 

Men  are  rather  beholden  to  a  wild  goal  for 
surgery t  or  to  a  nighiingale  ftrr  jnusicj  or  to 
the  ibis  fur  some  pmi  of  physic,  or  to  the  poi 

*  Hiire,  ta  Ibe  Treslfse  t>e  Auftneiatla,  It  aa  ftiSentfrs  id- 
dUlon  upoa  Voluntary  MoiioD— Sense  anil  SeHiibtfttr-^^a^ 
ccptiuD  tod  S«Di«— Tbt  Pofo  of  Ll^liL  ^ 
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Kd  that  JUw  open  far  mrUOenf,  or  generally 
to  ehanee,  or  any  tkmg  ebe^  than  to  logic,  for 
ike  inoention  ofartt  and  Mcieneeg, 

U  wot  no  marvel^  the  manner  of  antiawty 
being  to  eonsearaU  inoeniore,  that  the  Egwh 
Hone  had  oofew  hmman  idob  m  their  temple$j 
but  almost  ali  krute. 

Who  taught  the  raven  m  a  drought  to  throw 
pebbke  into  a  hollow  tret,  wkere  tkt  eepied 
water,  that  the  water  might  rite  to  as  »he 
might  eome  to  itf  Wio  taught  the  bee  to  sail 
through  such  a  vast  sea  ofmr,  and  tojbtd  the 
way  from  a  field  in  flower^  a  great  way  off, 
to  ner  hive  f  Who  taught  the  ant  to  bite  every 
grain  of  com  that  she  burieth  in  her  hill,  lot 
tt  should  take  root  and  grow  f 

S.  The  forms  of  induction  which  logic  pro- 
poands  is  ddoctive 208 

7b  conclude  upon  an  enumeration  of  par' 
ticulars,  unthout  instance  contradictory,  ts  no 
conclusion,  but  a  conjecture  ;  for  who  can  as- 
sure, in  many  subjects  upon  tnose  particulars 
which  appear  of  a  side,  that  there  are  not 
other  on  the  contrary  side  which  appear  not? 
As  if  Samuel  shotUd  have  rested  upon  those 
tons  of  Jesse  which  were  brought  before  him, 
and  failed  of  Jkmid,  who  was  absent  in  the 

9.  Allowing  some  axioms  to  be  lightly  in< 
duced,  middle  proportions  cannot  be 
infened  from  them  in  subject  of  nstore 
by  qrllogi*m- 
Here  was  their  chief  error/  they  charged 
the  deceit  upon  the  sensesf    which  in  my 
judgment,  notwithstanding  all  their  cavilla- 
tions,  are  very  sufficient  to  certify  and  report 
truth,  thougn  not  always  immeduitely,  yet  by 
comparison,  bv  he^  of  instrument,  and  lly 
frodueing  and  urging  such  things  as  are  too 
msbtile  fSr  the  senoe,  to  some  effect  comprehen- 
sible by  the  sense,  and  other  like  assistance. 
But  they  ought  to  have  charged  the  deceit  upon 
the  weakness  of  the  intellutual  powers,  and 
upon  the  manner  of  collecting  and  concluding 
upon  the  reports  of  the  senses, 
m's  intention  to  propound  the  art  of  inventing 
afts  and  sciences  by  two  modes :   1st  Experi- 
entia  literata.    Sd.  Interprelatio  natures.^ 
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l«  It  is  more  properly  memory  with  application  than 
invention. 

We  do  account  it  a  chase,  as  well  of  deer  in 
an  enclosed  park  as  in  a  forest  at  large, 

2.  Modes  of  producing  this  recollection :    1st.  Prepa- 
ration.   2d.  Suggestion. 

PrqHaration, 

1.  It  k  the  storing  arguments  on  socfa  things  as  are 

frequently  discussed. 

2.  It  consists  chiefly  of  diligence. 

Aristotle,  said  the  sophists,  "did  as  if  one 
that  professed  the  art  of  shoemaking  should 
not  teach  how  to  make  a  shoe,  but  only  exhibit, 
in  a  readiness,  a  number  of  shoes  of  all  fash- 
ions and  sizes.**  But  yet  a  man  might  reply, 
that  if  a  shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  m 

•  Tbe  BxperisBtia  UleraU  is  eontaiiiad  in  the  Trsstiss  De 
Aofmentls;  sod  his  Intarpretatio  Natars  eoostitatss  his 


his  shop,  but  only  work  as  he  is  bespoken,  he 
should  be  weakly  cuiomed. 

Our  Saviour,  speaking  of  divine  knowkdgtt 
oaith,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  Uke  a 
good  householder,  that  bringeth  forth  both 
new  and  old  store. 
3,  This  subject  is  more  lully  investigaled  under  the^ 
head  of  rhetoric 

Suggestion 209 

1.  It  directs  tiie  mind  to  certain  marks,  as  a  mode  of 

exciting  it  to  the  production  of  acquired  know- 
ledge. 

2.  Different  sorts  of  tofncs :  1.  GenenJ.  2.  Particular. 

General  Suggestion, 
1.  Its  uses  are  to  furnish  argumenti  to  dispute  proba- 
bly :  to  minister  to  our  judgments :  to  conclude 
right,  and  to  direct  our  mquiries. 

A  faculty  of  wise  interrogating  is  half  a 
knowledge.  For  as  Plato  saith,  **Whosoever 
seekeih,  knoweth  that  which  he  seeketh  for  in 
a  gmeral  notion  ;  else  how  shall  he  Imow  it 
when  he  hath  found  itf* 

Particular  Suggestion. 

1.  It  is  a  directten  of  inventioQ  in  eveiy  particular 

knowledge. 

2.  An  inveniendi  adoleeoit  cam  inventis. 

In  going  of  a  way,  we  do  not  only  gain 
that  piartcf  &e  way  whUk  is  passed,  but  we 
gain  the  better  sight  of  that  part  of  the  way 

Judgment 210 

1.  It  relates  to  the  nature  of  proofii  and  demonstrations. 

2.  Diffisrent  modes  of  judging:     1.  By  induction, 

which  is  referred  to  the  Novum  Organum.    2. 
By  qrUogwn* 

OfSyUqgism. 

1.  SyUogisres  are  agreeable  to  the  mind,  and  have 

been  much  laboured. 

The  nature  of  man  doth  extremely  covet  tc 
have  somewhat  m  his  understanding  fixed 
and  immoveable,  and  as  a  rest  and  support  of 
the  mind.  And  therefore  as  Aristotle  endtit- 
voureth  to  prove,  that  in  all  motion  there  is 
some  point  quiescent  t  and  as  he  elegantly  ex- 
poundeth  the  ancient  fable  af  Atlas,  that 
tUfod  fixed,  and  bare  up  the  heaven  from  fall- 
ing, to  be  meant  of  the  poles  or  axle-tree  of 
heaven,  whereupon  the  conversion  is  accom- 
plished; so  assuredly  men  have  m  desire  to 
have  an  Atlas  or  axh4ree  within,to  keep  them 
from  fluctuation. 

2.  The  art  of  judging  by  qrHogism  is  the  redaction  of 

propositions  to  principles  bj  an  agreed  middle 
term. 

3.  Syllogisms  are  direct,  or  ex  absurdo. 

4.  Dtvisbn  of  tiie  art  of  judgment :  1st  The  analytic 

art  2.  The  doctrine  of  clenches. 

The  Analytic  Art. 

ft.  It  is  for  direelioB. 

6.  It  sets  down  the  true  form  of  aigaflMnli,fi«Mttwhicli 

any  deviation  leads  to  enor. 

The  Dodtrine  of  Ekndses 210 

7.  It  is  for  caution  to  delect  follacies. 

Jn  the  more  gross  sorts  of  faUatks  it  hig»- 
peneth,  as  Seneca  maketh  the  comparison  weU. 
m  in  Jygfil^  f^o^  vMtk  lAoufi  toe  know 
V  9 


ISO 
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not  how  ihty  an  dontt  ^d  we  kn&m  weH  ii  ii  I 

mti  a^  it  iceirwtfi  to  be. 
S.  EbnuheB  mtt  wcti  tmlKiured  by  PlaliO  &nd  AHfltittle. 
51.  Th«  TJrtuoUft  tiii^  of  tKix  knowledge  is  to  rednrgne 

soph  isms  :  ihe  corrupt  use  fur  caption  and  cati- 

The  diffcftncc  w  gotid  tvhkh  wot  made  bey 
tween  oraiara  and  si/phisirtit  fhai  ike  rnit  is  cu 
the  grey  hounds  which  hath  his  advantage  in 
the  mce,  and  ihe  other  as  the  httre^  which  hoik 
her  advantage  in  the  turn. 

10.  Elenche*  extend  to  diver»  parti  of  knoiw Sedge. 

11.  Tlic  tefercptCMm  Couehing  tbe  common  iidjuncts  of 

essences  (b  &n  e[pnch. 

lit.  Seducemrnta   ibtit  work  bj  the   ilreTigth  of  ina- 
presaion  are  cleachci....*.*... .#*«»**«  Sli 

lit,  Ekiiches  of  idola. 

The  mind  of  mtm,  itfhteh  I  find  not  oh- 
iterped  or  inquired  at  aJL  and  think  good  to 
plttee  here,  aa  that  which  of  aU  ot^iera  apptt* 
taineth  moat  to  redify  judgment:  the  joret 
whereof  i$  imeh,  as  it  doth  n^  dazzle  «r  tnare 
ihe  imderaioiidins  *i  some  particuhr*,  but 
dith  more  generally  and  inwnrdlv  infect  snd 
em-rupt  the  tlate  thereof  Far  the  mind  of 
man  tj  far  from  the  nature  uf  a  clear  and 
^qimt  giaatt  wherein  ihe  beams  of  thing$ 
ihmUdrefkei  aeoording  to  their  true  itteidtnee,- 
nay,  ii  is  rather  like  an  enchanted  glass ^  full 
of  superstition  and  impmturtt  \f  it  be  ntd  de- 
uvered  and  redutvd, 
Tbe  mind  is  more  ftfTccted  hy  ftfHrDUllvcB  than 
negiUves,' 

As  was  weH  answered  h\f  Diagoras  to  him 
that  showefl  him  in  Nepttttie's  tempk  the 
greater  mtoJier  nf  pictureit  of  sueh  as  had  es- 
aapGd  shipwreck  and  had  paid  their  wws  to 
ffepiunt,  saying,  *'  Advise  now,  you  that  think 


A. 


'\t  folly  to  intiaeale  Ncptu 
*  Veil,  but^*  Maid  DiagoraSf^ 


line   in   tempest  «- 


painted  that  are  drowned  ?^* 

10.  Tiie  mind  luppose*  i  gn^^t^r  equalitj  then  flxisla.^ 
The  fnathematicia>ts  eanm/t  satisfy  them- 
geltxst  except  they  redttet  the  motions  of  the 
eelential  bodies  to  perfect  drcks,  rejecting 
spiral  iinest  and  tabuuring  to  be  disekarged 
of  eeetntritm* 

1  ft  Tbe  luintl  u  prpjudieed  bj  Ilka  &Ue  Appearances 
impoMd  br  ev«rj  tsmn*t  ow&  Indtviduttl  iuilu  re 
and  cmttom^.  ..,....«....«.*«,**  ^  *  * .  * .  211 
If  a  child  were  euntinued  in  a  grot  or  eotJC 
under  the  cor/ A  until  maturity  of  age,  and 
earne  sttddeniy  ahrtrnd*  he  wtmld  ham  sf range 
and  almtrd  imaginntions*  &>  in  Uke  manner, 
although  our  persons  live  in  the  view  of  hea^ 
ven,  yk  Qur  tpiriU  are  included  in  the  eofcjf 
mf  our  9wn  et/fnplexions  and  custom* *  tt^hieh 
mMlfer  unto  us  infinite  errors  and  vain 
itptnums,  if  ihey  bi  not  rcealkd  to  e^ettmina- 
iion. 

17,  The  mind  Is  mLeled  by  wofdt.* 

18,  Tbe  <9Uliori9  fti^in^t  the«e  idolt  sfd  dt'fcctive .    311 
J  9,  Thifi  ippiication  of  th&  diUtiranl  kinilii  of  prcMjft  ta 

di^rent  ■ubj«:U. 
2Jt^.  Dt^rent  klndi  of  demonitrationi. 
U  Imni«diBta  conscnl. 
%,  Induction. 

'••■  note  tQ)  ml  Ihe  rfid  of  ltol«  Trmtlflf. 
*  8«a  Mia  CH)  Kt  Uie  «»i)  af  thh  TrMllM. 
^  a««  mm*  (S)  tt  thfl  end  of  Ibli  Trf^atl•«. 
'  9m  MM  07  Kt  Ui«  «Ad  of  (btt  Tmtl««. 
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Z,  Sophimi. 
4.  Confmity 

7^  rigour  and  euriasity  in  requ^ng  tke 
more  severe  proofs  in  some  things,  and  chiefiy 
the  faeiHiy  in  conienting  ourselves  with  the 
more  rerjuss  proiifs  in  others,  hath  been 
amoogul  the  greatest  causes  of  detrimeni  and 
hinderonee  to  knowledge. 
Thi«  is  dementi 
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Hetaiaing  knowledge  i0  by  writing  or  memovy. 
Writing. 

The  natQTe  of  tho  character  U  refemid  to  grnmtnar. 

The  dicposLtion  of  our  knowledge  depends  upon  com^ 
mon-pUceii. 

Of  common-places  injuring  the  menK^Tj* 

Because  it  i§  but  a  counterfeit  thing  in 
knowledges  to  be  fonoard  and  pregnant,  ex- 
cept a  man  be  defp  and  full,  I  hold  the  entry 
of  common-plaecSj  to  he  a  matter  of  greai  use 
and  essence  in  studying^  as  that  which  as- 
sureth  *^capia^*  of  inomiiofif  and  contraddh 
judgment  to  a  strength* 

The  motk  of  common-placing  u  defecdve. 

Memory. ..*.«»«>. ..«•.*  113 

It  lA  weakly  inquired. 

PrecepU  for  memory  have  been  exalted  for  ostentAtioHi 
not  for  u^. 

1  make  no  mare  esiimfde  of  repeating  n 
great  number  of  names  or  tiKtrds  upon  once 
hearings  or  the  pouring  forth  of  a  number  of 
verses  or  rhymes  ex  tempore,  or  the  making  of 
a  satirical  simile  of  every  things  or  the  turn- 
ing of  cver^  thing  to  a  jtsit  or  ihe  falsifying 
or  contradicting  of  every  thing  by  catfil,  er  lAtf 
likct  {whereof  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
there  is  great  "  ajpin,"  and  sueh  as  by  dtvi^ 
and  praetice  may  be  exalted  to  an  ei^reme  de 
gree  of  tvoudcr,)  than  I  do  of  the  tricks  of 
tumttlers,  fttnambubtest  balamnes  f  the  one 
being  the  same  in  the  ntiod  that  ike  other  is  in 
Ihe  body,  matters  of  strangeness  without 
worthiness^ 

Art  of  memory  is  built  upon  prenolion  and  emblem. 

Prenotion  is  a  limitation  of  an  indcfmite  weekuig  by 
directing  uh  to  meek  in  a  narrow  compan^ 

Emblem  reducen  ctmceits  intellect uul  to  imagei  ei'n* 
fiiblc, 

TttADITIOir*,  ,,. ***»    2i% 

It  is  the  transferring  our  knowledge  tn  othefiL 
Division  of  the  iubject. 

1.  The  organ  of  apeecL 
S.  The  metiiod  of  speech. 
3.  The  ornament  of  speech 

THE  ORai,?r  or  srstcs* 
Whaiever  i«  c«p«b1o  of  enfficbtit  difTerence*  and  per^ 
ception  by  the  sense  Is  competent  to  exiiran 

thought. 

Different  Signs  of  Thought. 
1,  Having  similitude  with  ihe  notion. 

1.  Hieioglyptucs* 

%  Oertufet. 
t.  Not  having  elnuUtnde  or  wonk. 
The  antiquity  of  hierogtjrphic^ 
QmltxXF^  are  ai  transitary  hierogtyphiGiL 

Bm  nets  (^  at  the  est!  of  fhks  TraiilP*. 
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Penander,  being  conauUed  with  how  to 
praetve  a  tyranny  newly  tuurped,  bid  the 
met9tnger  attend  and  report  what  he  taw  him 
do  g  and  went  into  his  garden  and  topped  ail 
the  highest  Jlowers, 
HjpotbMes  respecting  the  origin  of  words 213 

Of  Grammar, 

Man  ttiU  ttriveth  to  reintegrate  himself  in 
those  benedietionSffrom  which  by  his  fault  he 
hath  been  deprived;  and  as  he  haim  striven 
against  the  first  general  curse  by  the  invention 
flf  all  other  arts,  so  hath  he  sought  to  come 
firth  of  the  second  general  curse,  which  uhu 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  by  the  art  of  gram- 
mar: whereof  the  use  in  a  mother  tongue  is 
small,  in  a  fireign  tongue  more;  but  most  in 
such  foreign  tongues  as  have  ceased  to  be  vul- 
gar tongues,  and  are  turned  only  to  learned 
tongues. 

The  tcddento  of  words,  as  measure,  sound,  4ce.  is  an 
appendix  to  grammar. 

There  are  Tarioas  sorts  of  ciphers. 

Am  there  be  many  of  great  aeeount  in  their 
countries  and  provinces,  which,  when  they 
enme  up  to  the  seat  of  the  estate,  are  but  of 
mean  rank  and  scarcely  regarded  f  so  these 
arts,  being  here  placed  with  the  principal  and 
supreme  sdenees,  sum  petty  things/  yet  to 
such  as  have  chosen  them  to  spend  their  la- 
hours  and  studies  in  them,  tney  seem  great 
matters, 

THB  XXTHOD  OF  SPXXCH. 

It  is  deficient 

Impatienoe  of  method. 

Diflferent  sorts  of  methods. 

The  use  of  grammar  is  small  in  mother  tongues — is 
greater  in  foreign  living  tongues;  hat  greatest 
in  dead  languages 213 

Duties  of  grammar  are  two. 

1.  Popular. 

2.  PhilosophicaL 

Popular  grammar  is  for  the  learning  and  speaking  Ian- 

Philosophical  grammar  examines  the  power  of  words 

as  they  are  the  footsteps  of  reason 213 

First  Method,  Magistral  which  teaches,  or  initiative 
which  insinuates 214 

He  that  delivereth  knowledge,  desireth  to  de- 
liver it  in  such  form  as  may  be  best  beUeved, 
and  not  as  may  be  best  examined  f  and  he 
that  receiveth  Imowledge,  desireth  rather  pre- 
sent satisfaction,  than  expectant  inquiry; 
and  so  rather  not  to  doubt,  than  not  to  err, 

Knowkdge  that  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to 
be  spun  on,  ought  to  be  delivered  and  inti- 
mated, if  it  were  possible,  in  the  same  method 
wherein  it  was  invented;  and  so  is  it  possible 
of  knowledge  induced. 

It  is  in  knowledge  as  it  is  in  plants;  if  you 
mean  to  use  the  plant,  it  is  no  matter  for  the 
roots  ;  but  if  you  mean  to  remove  it  to  grow, 
then  it  is  more  assured  to  rest  upon  roots  than 
slips  .*  so  the  delivery  of  knowledges,  as  it  is 
now  used,  is  as  of  fair  bodies  of  trees  without 
the  roots  ;  good  for  the  carpenter,  btU  not  for 
the  planter.  But  if  vou  wiU  have  sdenees 
grow,  it  is  less  matter  for  the  shaft  or  body  of 
the  tree,  so  you  look  well  to  the  taking  up  of 
ike  roots. 


Second  Method,    A  concealed  or  revealed  style.  214 
Third  Method,    Method  or  aphorisms. 

1.  Delivery  by  aphorisms    is  a  test  of   the 

knowledge  of  the  writer. 

2.  Methodical  delivery  is  better  to  procure  con- 

sent than  to  generate  action. 

3.  Aphorisms  invite  to  augment  knowledge. 
Fourth  Method,    DeUvery  by  assertions  with  their 

vroofs  or  interrogations, 

4.  Delivery  by  mterrogations  should  be  used 

only  to  remove  stray  prejudices. 
Jf  it  be  immoderately  followed,  is  as  prt" 
judicial  to  the  proceeding  of  Icarmng,  as  it 
is  to  the  proceeding  of  an  army  to  go  about 
to  besiege  every  Utile  fort  or  hold.  For  if  the 
field  be  kept,  and  the  sum  of  the  enterprise 
pursued,  those  smaller  things  will  come  tn  of 
themselves. 

Fifth  Method,    Accommodation  of  delivery  according 
to  the  matter  which  is  to  be  treated. 

Sixth  Method,    Delivery  according  to  the  anticipation 
in  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

1.  Those  whose  conceits  are  seated  in  po- 

pular opinions  need  only  to  disrate 
or  to  prove. 

2.  Those  whose  conceits  are  beyond  po- 

pular opinions  have  a  double  labour. 
Ist  That  they  may  be  conceited. 
.2d.  That  they  may  prove. 
8.  Science  not  consonant  to  presupposi- 
tions must  bring  in  aid  similitudes. 
Method  considers  the  disposition  of  the  work,  and  the 

limitation  of  propositions 216 

It  belongeth  to  architecture  to  consider  not 
only  the  umole  frame  of  a  work,  but  the  sewt' 
rat  beams  and  columns. 
Observations  upon  the  limits  of  propositions. 
Of  the  method  of  imposture. 

A  mass  of  words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men 
countenance,  that  those  which  use  the  terms 
mi^ht  be  thought  to  understand  the  art; 
whteh  collections  are  much  like  a  fripper*s  or 
broker's  shop,  that  hath  ends  of  every  thing 
but  nothing  of  worth. 


ILLUSTRATITX  OF  SFBSCH. 
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1.  Eloquence  is  in  reality  inferior  to  wisdom;  but  in 

popular  opinions  superior  to  it. 

Jt  is  said  by  God  to  Moses,  when  he  disabled 
himself  for  vmnt  of  this  faculty,  Aaron  shall 
be  thy  speaker,  and  thou  shall  be  to  him  as 
God. 

2.  The  defidences  in  eloquence  are  rather  in  some 

collections  than  in  the  art  itself. 

3.  The  office  of  rhetoric  is  to  apply  reason  to  imagina- 

tion for  the  better  moving  of  the  wilL 

4.  The  disturbers  of  reason  are  fidlades  of  arguments: 

assiduity  of  impression,  and  violenee  of  pas- 
sion. 
6.  The  counteractors  of  these  disturbers  are  logic,  mo- 
rality and  rhetoric. 

6.  Speech  is  more  conversant  in  adorning  what  is 

good  than  in  colouring  eviL 

**Vtrtue,  if  she  could  be  seen,  would  move 
great  love  and  ejection  /*'  so  seeing  that  she 
cannot  be  showed  to  the  sense  by  eorjMral  sht^, 
the  next  degree  is  to  show  her  to  toe  imagina* 
tion  in  livefy  representation, 

7.  The  aflbctions  not  being  pliant  to  reason,  rfaetorio 

is  necessary. 

8.  Difierenoe  between  logic  and  iheton& 
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0.  Defidenoei  of  rhetoric:  .............,...<,.   316 

1,  Wont  of  tk  cullijction  cif  the  popuEor  iiffn> 
of  good  vnd  e¥iJ ;   of  the  defeeU  of 
Ari«totie''a  c(}l  lection. 
%  Want  of  »  ooll«eiioa  of  ootnoiaiipUoetf  *  SIT 
10,  Appendices  to  the  ftrt  of  deUTaij. 
L  The  &rt  criticaL 
Sk  The  «rt  of  ia«tnicti<Hi^ 

HWiir/ CnTuW.. .......*»»  S17 

Boles  oi  Gsitm&ttL 

l^sArioflmtmction.,, 217 

1.  It  oofitniufi  thai  difference  of  traditioii  which  is 

proper  for  yonth. 

2.  Different  eoD  si  derations. 

1 ,  The  ti  mi  ng  and  aeasoni  rtg  of  knowledges. 

2.  The  juJicioiu)  selectioii  of  difficultiea 

Und  of  eadj  b todies. 
It  if  one  m^ethod  to  pr^clue  rwimmmff  with 
hladderif  and  another  to  prattise  dancing  witA 

8.  The  appUcation  of  teamiag  aQcordiag  to 
tlie  mind  to  he  instroctod. 

There  h  no  dtftct  in  tht  faeuHieM  intdlac* 
tUi^lf  fiUt  ^ttmeih  to  have  a  proper  cure  ctm~ 
tainid  in  jronic  ttudies:  a#»  for  example^  ^  a 
child  hi  bird-mtfedf  that  ij,  hath  not  the  /a- 
euUi^  of  attention^  ike  mathematics  givetk  d 
fmm4}f  thereunto;  far  in  themi  if  the  teit  £0 
eauufhi  awa^  but  a   moment^   ona   u   fo   beffin 

4,  The  continuance  and  intermiflsion  of 
«xercisei. ,. ....... .. ■  * ** **.*  218 

Am  fAe  wronging  or  eheriahintf  of  teedt  or 
^oungf  planU  it  th&t  iht^t  i*  mm(  important  to 
thfir  thriving.*  io  the  cuiture  and  mantintnce 
of  minds  wt  yovth  httih  $ueh  a  forabU,  though 
unJiteUf  oprrathn,  as  hardly  any  length  of 
time  or  contention  of  k^&ur  can  count^rvaU 
U  afterwards, 

or  till  WTLL,  ..i 218 

1 .  Tf  liters  on  thi  &  aiibj  ec  t  h  rvTe  described  TirtOia  wi  th- 

out  poiDtiDg:  out  the  iDiode  of  attaining  them. 
Th^e  fchieh  have  written  te$tn  U>  me  to  haPt 
done  as  if  o  man,  that  professeth  t&  tetteh  ta 
^mte^  did  only  exhibit  fair  copies  of  alpha- 
bdt  and  htim  jmned^  wiihoui  giving  mtv 

Ois  or  direelions  for  the  carriagt  of  tne 
md  framing  of  the  Mieri, 
These  Geargics  ajthe  mindt  eanceming  the 
kuifjoridrt/   and  tiiiage   ihereGf  art  nu   ittis 
worthy  than  the  her&teai  desetipiiom  of  tfir^ 
fur»  dttiy,  and  felicity, 
Sp  DiTiMOt)  of  mofai  phili^&oph; » ^ . .  *  ^ . . ,   S 1 0 

1.  The  image  of  good. 

2.  The  culture  of  the  miiHl 

TRS  rv40c  or  oooi»i 

L  Beecrihea  the  n«ture  of  good. 

2,  Di«i«ioni 

L  The  kindfl  of  good* 

S.  The  degrc^ee  of  good. 
J   The  aiideoU  weie  iklfctive  in  not  eiimlnlng  iSm 

ipringv  of  good  ind  cvil^ 
4,  QtKK)  ii :  1.  Priirate.  &.  Public* 

Tkatt  Ii  farmed  m  n^ery  thing  a  dauhle  na- 

ttsre  (if^oadi  the  tme^  <u  every  thing  is  a  total 

ur  vttotttmtive  in  Uttlf;  ihe  aihert^  ii  ur  c 


part  or  member  of  a  greattr  hodif ;  whereof 
the  hiter  is  in  dtgrte  the  greater  and  the  loof* 
ihier^  bectmse  it  tendeth  $0  the  eonstrvotion  of 
a  more  genstai  form,  ITierefore  ute  tee  ih« 
iron  in  particuMjr  wt/mpMy  moveth  to  ihe 
ioadsiune ;  but  yet  if  it  ejcceed  a  errtidn  oiMHk^ 
tity,  it  foraaketh  the  affection  to  the  loawttonet 
and  like  a  good  patriot  moueih  to  ihe  earthy 
%i}hiek  is  ihe  region  und  country  of  masfff 
bodies* 

5.  FuUic  ii  moni  worthy  than  piivatii  good. 

Pompeius  Magnus^  when  being  in  eommiV 
sion  of  purveyance  for  a  famine  itt  Rome, 
and  being  dissuaded  with  greai  v^emency 
and  instanee  by  his  friends  about  him^  that 
he  should  not  haeara  himself  to  ten  in  an  ex^ 
tremity  of  weather,  he  teud  only  to  ikemt 
**  Neeesse  eat  ut  e4imj  non  ul  vimtmJ' 

Hie  Degrees  of  Good, 

The  questions  reapectinig  the  supreme  g&oA.  ai«  hf 
Christianity  discloaed. 

6.  An  active  i«  to  be  preferred  to  contemplative  liJe. 

Fythagf^ras  being  asked  what  he  waa,  an- 
sttsered,  *'  Thai  if  Hiero  u^tre  ever  ai  the  Olym^ 
pian  gameSf  he  knew  the  manner,  thai  some 
came  to  iry  their  ft/rtunt  for  the  prizes,  and 
%om£  came  as  merchanit  to  utter  their  comm^ 
diiiesy  and  aome  came  to  make  good  eheer  and 
meet  their  friend*,  and  some  came  io  look  on  ,- 
and  thai  he  was  one  of  them  thai  tame  to  look 
on"  But  men  must  knou.\  that  in  this  ihea' 
trt  of  man's  life  it  if  reserved  only  for  God 
and  angels  io  he  lookers  on. 

For  eoniemplation  whieh  ihoutd  be  firushed 
in  ihelf  without  tasting  beams  upon  safety, 
assuredty  divinity  knou^th  it  noi, 

7.  The  asoendencj  of  public  good  termiiuitei  ro»»f 

dieput^  of  the  ancient  philosophen. ....  2W 
1*  It  decifhw  ttifl  controvei^es  hetween  Zeno 
and  Socratea^  and  the  Cyrenaioe  WMi 
EpknireuMit  whether  felicity  eoufltlid 
in  virtue  or  plea«urei  or  serenitj  of 
mind 22U 

2.  It  cennui^efi  the  philoeophj  of  Epictetua, 

which  ptocad  felicity  in  tiiingi  wiMiio 
our  power* 

Oonsalm  said  to  hit  soldier*^  showing  them 
Aapkj,  and  pro  test  inyf  **  He  had  rather  dis 
one  foot  forwards^  than  to  hatre  hit  life  secured 
for  long  by  one  foot  of  retreat/* 

The  eonxeienee  ^f  good  intentitms,  howso~ 
erer  sufteeding^  is  a  more  eontinvat  fo^  io  fUh 
tart,  than  all  the  provision  which  ens  be  wtodi 
for  teeurity  and  repins. 

3.  It  ceoiiurei;  the  abuse  of  philosophy  in 

Epiot<3tus'ii  time>  in  oonrerting  it  into 

an  oc(^upation  or  profeeeion....,,.  220 

7%is  phUofoph^  introduefM   such  a    health 

of  mind,   as  tea*  that  of  lierodicu9  in  hody^ 

vAo  d^d  nothing  all  his  lifs^  hut  intend  his 

heatth 

*S«*tini/  tmd  noi  ^Almtine*,  wa*  the  eoiwr- 
m*ndaiion  of  DtAfmu. 

4.  It  eeuEurvs  tii«  hftfitj  retidng  ttom  ha- 


Thi  Ttmlution  of  men  tnttp  moral  ou$ht  to 
hs  such  as  the:  tajne  Qon^atve  tatd  tki  honour 
of  a  Moidier  Mhotttd  he,  ''f  tdo  eramore,' 
not  to  ^t  as  tk^t  gp^tff  ihififf  thouid  catch  m 
it  and  endanger  it. 
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WTATI  flttOD 2S1 

1.  It  m:  lit  Active.  Sd.  PtMTe. 

Adive  Private  Good. 
S.  Aolife  k  prafccable  to  ptnife  priTtte  good. 
>Tte<<ii»  jwyft<t»  Umgiridt  u  mgm  §tL 

t.  Actifo  pfivalo  food  bos  not  an  identity  with  the 
goodofeodety 221 

Piimive  Prima*  Good, 
i.  Ic  ii:  lit  GooYenatife.  2d.  Perfectim 

Good  Perfeetioe 221 

9.  Good  pedMfo  li  of  a  higher  natiire  then  good 
oonvemUife. 

Jipi*«  ^^pp99aek  or  otmunfUon  to  divine  or 
angtHmd  tudHrt  ie  tJ^jmfeeiion  of  Um  form. 
%.  The  imitP^m  of  perfectioii  le  the  tempeet  of  me.i 
MtMotewkiek  are  $iek,  and  JM  no  remedy, 
do  tt0mbk  up  and  down  and  change  piaee,  ae 
if  by  a  remove  local  they  could  obtain  a  remove 
mtarnalf  ioiBiiwithmeninambilionfWhen, 
faiUng  (ff  the  meane  to  txaU  their  nature^ 
they  are  ma  perpetual  uiualion  to  exaU  their 
tmee. 

Good  ConvereaHee 221 

7.  It  eoiMJflle  in  the  practice  of  that  which  if  agree- 

able to  our  nature. 

8.  It  if  the  moat  ample,  but  lowett  good. 

9.  Good  eonveiaative  eonaiata  in  the  ateadioeM  and  in- 

lenAty  of  the  enjoyment. 

10.  Donbta  whether  lUidty  reaolta  moat  from  the 

ateadineaa  or  intenaity. 

ne  eophiet  aaying  thai  Soerate^e  felicity 
Ufaa  the  fcBeity  of  a  block  or  atone  ;  and  S>> 
cratee  toying  that  the  eophisft  feKeity  wae 
thefekeity  of  one  that  had  the  tteh,  u!no  did 
nothing  but  itdk  and  eeratch, 

AeweaeCt  upon  the  btte  or  like  inttrument, 
aground,  though  U  be  eweet  and  have  ehow 
Of  many  Aangee,  vet  breaketh  not  the  hand 
to  iueh  etrange  and  hard  dope  and  paeeagee, 
a§  a  set  mmg  or  voluntary ;  much  after  the 
tame  manner  wae  the  mveraity  behoeen  a 
pkUooophieal  and  a  dvU  life.  And  therefore 
men  are  to  imitate  the  wtadom  ofjcwcUereg 
who,  if  there  be  a  grain,  or  a  cbntJ,  or  an  ice 
uMeh  may  be  ground  forth  without  taking 
too  much  of  the  stone,  they  help  it  i  butiftt 
should  kaeen  and  abate  the  stone  too  mtt^ 
they  will  not  meddle  with  it:  so  ought  men 
so  to  procure  eerenily  as  they  destroy  not  mag- 
nanimity* 

wmtAC  voaw 222 


1.  It  ia  doty,  and  relatea  to  a  mind  well  framed  towarda 

othm 

2.  Error  in  confbaing  thia  sdenoe  with  poUtica. 

As  in  architedure  the  diredion  of  framing 
the  pods,  beams,  and  other  parts  of  building, 
is  nd  the  same  with  the  manner  of  Joining 
them  and  ereding  the  buildings  ana  in  me- 
chanicals, the  diredion  how  to  frame  an  in- 
strument  or  engine  is  not  the  same  with  the 
manner  of  setting  it  on  work  and  employing 
it,  so  the  doctrine  of  coiyugation  of  men  in 
eodety  d^jferdhfrom  that  y  their  par^grmUy 
thereunto. 


>Q.  baottbiiqMdiibruKelwtwaaBtkalairaof 
lad  the  loTa  of  axeelteacef 
Vol.  L— 90 


3.  Dotiea  are:  let.  Conmon  to  all  men.  2d.  Peculiar 

toprofiBanonaorpartioalarpiiraoita 222 

4.  The  dutiea  common  to  all  OMn  haa  been  ezeeliently 

labooied.  ' 

6.  The  dutiea  reapecting  particular  profeMbni  have,  of 

neooMity,  been  iuTeatigated  difiuaadly. 
6.  A  knowledge  of  the  impoatorea  of  proiaaBona  ia 
incident  to  the  knowledge  of  proftaaienal  du- 
tiei^aad  ii  deficieiit. 

AMthefablegodhofthebamlisk,thatifhe 
eee  you  Jkd,  jiou  die  for  it  {  but  ^  you  see 
himjird,hedadh.-  so  is  it  wUh  Jeemts  and 
evil  arts  f  which,  if  th^  be  Jbrd  espied,  they 
lose  ihdr  life;  but  if  they  prevent,  they  en- 


Ve  are  much  beholden  to  Maehiavel  and 
others,  that  write  what  men  do,  and  not  what 
they  ought  to  do.  For  it  is  not  possible  to 
join  serpentine  wisdom  unth  the  eoktmbine 
intweeney,  exeent  men  know  exactly  all  the 
conditions  of  the  serpent  /  his  basmeas  and 
going  upon  his  belly,  his  vohdnlity  and  lubri- 
citvTai*  envy  and  ding,  and  ihe  red  f  thatis, 
all  forms  and  natures  of  evil:  for  without 
this,  virtue  lidh  open  andunfeneed, 
7.  To  thb  auWect  appertaina  the  dutiea  of  huiband 
and  wife,  paraot  and  chiid,  friendahip,  grati- 


8.  llua  knowledge  oooMimBg  dutiea 
paratire  dutiea. 

We  seem  the  proeeedinf  of  Lueme  Brutuv 
againd  hie  aum  eons,  whteh  wae  so  much  ea> 
tolled f  yd  what  uiae  said? 

**Inf9li*,  uteiMfM  /mMt  m  /hte  mimtru.** 
Men  mud  pursue  the  things  which  areiud 
in  present,  and  leave  the  future  to  the  Divine 
Providence, 

THB  CULTUma  OV  TBI  MIV9 228 

1.  Inquiry  muat  be  made  not  only  of  the  nature  of 

▼irtue,  but  how  it  may  be  attained. 

An  exhibition  of  the  nature  of  good  without 
considering  the  aUture  of  the  mind,  seemeth 
to  be  no  better  than  a  fair  image,  or  statue, 
which  is  beautiful  to  contemplate,  but  is  with- 
out Hfe  and  motion, 

2.  Morality  ahoold  be  the  handmaid  of  divinity. 

3.  We  ought  to  caat  up  our  account,  what  ia  in  our 

power  and  what  not 224 

The  husbandman  cannot  command,  neither 
the  nature  of  the  earth,  nor  the  seasons  of  the 
weather  f  no  more  eon  thephysician  the  con* 
stituOon  of  the  patient,  nor  the  vaidy  of  acci- 
dents: so  in  the  culture  and  cure  of  the  mind 
tf  man,  two  thinge  are  without  our  eonunandf 
points  of  nature,  and  points  of  fortune  f  for 
to  the  basis  of  the  one,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  other,  our  work  is  Kmited  and  tied. 

Of  Men's  Natures,  or  Merent  Dispositions 

4.  The  foundation  of  the  culture  of  the  mind  i^  the 

knowledge  of  ita  nature. 

There  are  minds  which  are  proportioned  to 
great  matters,  and  dhers  to  smalL 

There  are  nnnde  proportioned  to  intend 
many  matters,  and  others  to  few. 

Some  minds  are  proportioned  to  that  whids 
may  be  denatched  at  ones,  or  within  a  short 
return  of  umeg  others  to  that  which  begins 
afar  o§,  and  u  tobe  won  with  length  ^f  pur 


lai 
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Thert  U  a  dUposiiUm  in  conversation  to 
toothe  and  pkasc  ;  and  a  diapoaitioFi  (^lirortf 
to  contradict  and  erms. 

Tk^£  19  a  diimotUion  to  take  pleasart  in 
the  good  of  another^ 
G.  Tbi«  ttjbject  hm  been  (legllgnntly  inquired  bj  mo- 
taUmUj  wiLh  some  beauty  by  a«tmtog«nt  and  by 
vroTiU  Lii  relatiotid. 

Hisfuri/^  ptftsij^  and  daily  expertente  are  03 
goodly  ncldjf  wk^rt  tkfM  obstrwdion*  grow  / 
whereof  we  make  a  few  poaies  to  hold  in  our 
handa^  but  no  man  britigttk  them  to  the  can* 
fectiottart/f  that  receipts  might  be  made  of 
them  far  the  uae  of  Ije, 

6.  F^atuml  and  accidc^nuf  impreii^lona  ahould  b«  noted. 

Tite  Affetiimit 225 

7.  Inquiry  fthcuuld  be  made  of  the  Hfl£ction& 

Aa  the  ancient  poiitictans  in  pfipuhr  atatca 
were  wonl  to  compare  the  people  to  tht  aea^ 
and  the  orat(rrs  to  the  wina^i  itecauae^  as  tht 
Ma  would  of  itself  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the 
pfiudA  did  fini  mope  and  irotihle  if ;  m  the 
people  would  be  peaceable  and  trattabUt  if 
the  wditious  orators  did  not  9€t  them  in  uwif  A- 
wig  and  amotion  v  ao  it  tnnt/  be  ^ily  aaid^ 
that  the  mind  in  the  nature  thereof  would  be 
teniprrale  and  stayed,  if  the  affcctiom,  aa 
winda^  did  not  put  it  into  tumult  and  perfur* 
baiion, 

d,  ThtB  subject  tiu  been  iitTeAtigftted  by  Ariatotle,  and 
by  ihei  Siaics,  and  iti  different  scattered  worka ; 
but  the  paet«  and  hbt^ihimii  are  the  msatem  of 
the  paaiicmi  .«....,*...  ^  ..***.««  ^ ..«« *   225 

9.  Of  the  opposition  of  paaHiona  to  each  other* 


The  Origin  of  the  Mind 2S6 

lOi  Tp^uirita  should   be  made    of  custom,   exerclie, 
habits  educauont  friendship,  &e. 

Of  Caatom  and  Habit, 
f<^     IL  ArktoUe*i  error  in  itaiing  too  generafly  that  those 
things  which  are  naturat  cannot  be  dumged* 
12.  Virtues  and  vices  eoiisist  in  habits, 
13l  Precepta  for  the  formation  of  habita.* 

1,  Beware  that  at  the  jintt  a  task  be  taken 
neither  too  high  iior  too  weak.^ 

3.  Pmciiae  oJJ  things  at  two  eeoaons ;  when 
the  mind  is  best  disposed  and  when  it  is 
worst  dUfxsed. 

By  the  one  ym*  may  gain  a  great  atep  ;  by 
the  other  you  may  trork  out  the  knota  and 
stands  of  the  uiindj  and  make  the  middle  time^ 
the  mttre  easy  and  pkaitant. 

Z*  Ever  bear  to  wen]  the  contrary  extreme  of 
that  to  wluch  you  arc  incUned. 

Like  unlo  the  rotoing  agmnat  the  ttream, 
or  making  a  wand  i^trmght  by  trending  him 
contrary  to  hia  natural  crooktdncas. 

4,  The  mind  in  brought  to  anything  with 
mxM9  flweetneas ;  if  that  wh«r^unto  we  pretend 
bo  OOl  first  in  U^  intention,  but  tanquam  aiiud 


•  iiaBBfion**EieaT  "Of  Nature  In  Man/'  aed  "Of  Cui- 
Iftu  and  Education." 

*  HacoD't  £*»y  **or  ^'ilurr  In  MJin." 

JSTi  tkmt  n*Jtttk  vktffrjf  c>p«r  kb  niturt,  lit  Mm  not 
Jfl  Aiatvtf  t99  grtat,  mtr  Ue  wmatt  t*MkM  ;  far  ik*  Jkrwi 
wfll  mmki  him  dtjttUd  kf  ttftfrnfailtrnf  landtkt  Mromd 
ifiUt  waii  kim  s  Mwit  wtttmAfTf  tJitng^k  kf  t/km  j^rt- 


14.  Of  the  powera  of  hooka  and  atudiea  upon  tbe 
mind. 

h  not  the  opinion  of  Anatotle  worthy  to  be 
rtgarded^  wherein  he  aalth,  **  ITiot  young  men 
ate  no  fit  auditors  of  ftmral  phikisophy,  be* 
eauJ^  tney  are  not  act  tied  from  the  bmliTig  heid 
of  their  affectionaf  nor  attempered  with  time 
and  cjjteriente  ?^' 

But  ie  it  not  true  alao^  that  much  leaa  young 
men  arc  fit  auditnra  of  matters  of  policy ^  iill 
they  haiie  been  thoroughly  season  A  in  religion 
and  morality/  leat  their  judgmenta  iye  ear* 
rupted,  and  made  apt  to  think  thai  there  are 
no  true  differences  of  things  but  aeearding  to 
utility  and  fortune  P^ 

I5«  There  should  be  caution  teat  moral  tnsttuetion 
make  men  too  preeiae,  arrogant,  ind  incom- 
patible    237 

tQ,  The  minds  of  all  men  are  at  some  timea  tn  a  more 
perfect,  and  at  other  tim^  in  a  more  depraved 
atate. 

17.  The  fixation  of  gdod  tlmea... .....*  $27 

IB.  The  obliteration  of  bad  ttmea , 237 

10*  The  golden  rule  of  life  is  to  choose  right  ends  of 
life,  and  a^eeing  to  virtue,  and  snch  at  may 
be^  in  a  reaj»onabLe  sort,  within  our  eompasi  to 
attain, 

A»  when  a  carver  makca  an  image^  he 
ahapea  only  tltat  part  whereupon  he  worketh^ 
{as  if  he  ot  upon  the  fact,  thai  pari  which 
thali  be  the  body  is  but  a  rude  atone  »till,  till 
such  time  a9  he  mmea  to  it/}  butt  conirari' 
taitet  when  nature  makes  a  fiotoer  or  Uving 
creature  i  ^heformeth  mdimenta  of  ail  the  parts 
at  one  time :  m  in  obtaining  virlue  by  habit t 
while  a  man  praeti^lh  temperance,  he  doth 
not  profit  much  to  furtitnde,  nor  the  like ;  but 
when  he  dediealeth  and  applicth  himself  to 
good  endjit  what  pirtue  soever  the  pursuit  and 
pas»agt  towards  tho»e  cnda  doth  torn  mend 
unto  Atm,  he  is  invested  of  a  precedent  dupih- 
sition  to  conform  himself  thereunto* 

20.  There  ia  a  syrajiaihy  between  the  good  cf  the  body 
and  of  the  mind. 

Aa  we  divided  the  good  of  the  body  into 
health f  beauty,  strength^  and  pkaaure  t  so  the 
good  of  the  mind,  iaffuircd  in  rational  and 
moral  knouf ledger  ^  tendeth  to  this,  to  moke  the 
mind  aound^  and  withaui  perturbation i  beaw 
tiful^  and  graetd  with  t&ctncy  ;  and  strong 
and  agile  for  alt  duties  of  life. 

V  VJlJT    IM    SOCIKTT. 

L  Reasons  why  ethics  are  in  sork  respccla  mora  dif^ 
ficult  than  politics, .  > 22$ 

1,  Morality  relatea  to  man  sefrefalo:  poll- 

tics  to  man  congregate, 
Caio  ilte  censor  taid^  *'-that  the  EomanM 
were  like  aheep,  for  that  a  man  might  better 
drive  afiock  of  them  than  one  if  them  ;  fttr 
in  ajhckt  if  you  muld  get  but  some  few  to  go 
rightj  the  rat  would foitaw.^^ 

2,  The  object  of  morals  is  internal  good ; 

for  policy  external  sufTicfth. 

3,  8tatea  are  not  ao  suddenly  subvertKNl  at 

individuala. .....,,,..  228 

Staiea,  aa  great  engines^  move  alawiy^  and 
art  not  *o  toon  put  out  of  frame*' for  as  m 
Egypt  the  »cven  good  years  su»taincdihe  aeren 

*  What  sayt  (be  moratlly  of  Mir  finlrvnltki  to  Ibb  cj^ 

nioni 
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biidf  ao  gooemmenU,  for  a  time  well  grounded^ 
do  bear  out  erron  following. 
S.  DiTinon  of  civil  knowledge. 


1.  Con  venation  for  comfort 

2.  Negotiation  for  use. 

3.  Government  for  protection. 

ooiiTBmsATioir 228 

3.  Wisdom  of  converaation  ought  not  to  be  too  much 

affected,  much  lees  despLsed. 

4.  Of  behaviour. 

The  sum  of  behaviour  is  to  retain  a  man*a 
own  dignity^  without  intruding  upon  the 
liberty  of  oiher$. 

Behaviour  aeemeth  to  me  ae  a  garment  of 
A  the  mind,  and  to  have  the  conditions  of  a  ear- 

ment.  For  it  ought  to  be  made  in  fashion  ; 
it  ought  not  to  be  too  curious  ;  it  ought  to  be 
shaped  so  as  to  set  forth  any  good  making  of 
the  mind,  and  hide  any  deformity  ;  and  above 
ail,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  strait,  or  restrained 
for  exercise  or  motion. 
6.  EviU  of  too  much  attention  to  behaviour. 

1.  The  danger  of  affectation. 

2.  Waste  of  lime. 

3.  Waste  of  mind,  and  checking  aapirings  to 

higher  virtues. 

4.  Retarding  action. 
6.  The  knowledge  of  conversation  is  not  deficient  229 


HSOOTIATIOJr  . 


229 

1.  This  knowledge,  to  the  derogation  of  learning,  hath 

not  been  collected  into  writing. 

Of  the  three  wisdoms  which  toe  have  set 
down  to  pcrtcdn  to  civil  life,  for  wisdom  of 
behaviour,  it  is  by  learned  men  for  the  most 
part  despised,  as  an  inferior  to  virtue,  and  an 
enemy  to  meditation  ;  for  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment, thcu  acquit  themselves  well  when  they 
are  callea  to  it,  but  that  happeneth  to  few  : 
but  for  the  wisdom  of  business,  wherein  man^s 
life  is  most  conversant,  there  be  no  books  of  it, 
except  some  few  scattered  advertisements,  that 
have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
subject. 

2.  This  knowledge  is  reducible  to  precept,  illustrated 

by  the  proverbs  of  Solomon 229 

8,  Ancient  fables  and  parables  contain  information 
upon  this  subject 231 

4.  The  proper  form  of  writing  upon  this  subject  is  dis- 

course upon  history  or  examples. 

5.  Of  discourses  upon  history  of  times,  and  upon 

lives,  and  upon  letters 231 

KVOWLBIHIB  07  TBI  ADTAITCEMIirT  07  LIFE.  .    231 

1.  Preliminary  observations. 

1.  ThM  is  the  wisdom  of  pressing  a  man's  own 
fortune. 
This  is  the  knowledge  <*  sUn  sapere  .***  sapere 
is  to  move  from  the  centre  to  tne  circumfer- 
ence : — m6t  sapere,  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre. 

2.  Many  are  wise  for  themselves,  yet  weak 

for  the  public 
Like  ants,  which  are  wise  creatures  for 
themselves,  but  very  hurtful  for  the  garden, 

3.  Faber  quisque  fortuns  propria. 

Livy  attributeth  it  to  Cato  the  first,  "th 
hoc  viro  tanto  vis  animi  et  ingenii  inerat,  ut 
quoeungue  loco  natus  esset,  sibi  ipsefortunam 
factunu  viderttur/* 


The  open  declaration  of  this  is  impolitic, 
being  tAen  and  used  as  spurt  to  industry, 
and  not  as  stirrups  to  insolency,  rather  for  re- 
solution than  for  presumption  or  outward  de^ 
duration,  have  been  ever  thought  sound  and 
good;  and  are,  no  question,  imprinted  in  the 
greatest  minds,  who  are  so  sensible  of  this 
opinion,  as  they  eon  scarce  contain  it  within. 
8.  The  knowledge  of  the  advancement  of  life  is  de- 
ficient   231 

3.  The  investigation  of  this  subject  concerns  learning, 

both  in  honour  and  in  substance. 

Pragmatical  men  should  not  go  away  with 
an  opinion  that  teaming  is  like  a  lane,  that 
can  mount,  and  sing,  (md  please  herself,  and 
nothing  else  /  but  may  know  that  she  holdeth 
as  well  of  the  hawk,  tliat  can  soar  aloft,  and 
can  also  descend  and  strike  uptm  the  prey. 

It  is  the  perfect  law  of  inquiry  of  trutht 
**  that  nothing  be  in  the  globe  of  matter,  which 
should  not  be  likewise  in  the  globe  of  crystal, 
or  form  /'*  that  is,  that  there  be  not  any  thing 
in  being  and  action,  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  contemplation  and 
doctrine. 

4.  Learning  esteems  the  architecture  of  fortune  as  of 

an  inferior  work. ' 23S 

5.  This  doctrine  is  reducible  to  science. 

6.  Precepts  respecting  this  knowledge. 

7.  The  fundamental  precept  is  to  acquire  knowledge 

of  the  particular  motives  by  which  those  with 

whom  we  have  to  deal  are  actuated 232 

Obtain  that  window  which  Momus  did  re» 
quire:  who  seeing  in  the  frame  of  man*s 
Mart  such  angles  and  recesses,  found  fauU 
that  there  was  not  a  window  to  look  into  them, 

8.  The  sinews  of  wisdom  are  slowness  of  belief. 

9.  General    modes    of    acquiring  a   knowledge    of 

others 233 

1.  A  general  acquaintance  with  know- 

ing men. 

2.  A   gooid   mediocrity   in    liberty  of 

speech  and  secrecy:   indulging 
rather  in  freedom  of  speech. 

3.  A  watchful  and  serene  habit  of  oh* 

serving  when  acting. 

10.  Modes  by  which  the  knowledge  of  man  is  acquired. 

1.  By  their  faces. 

2.  By  words. 

3.  By  deeds. 

4.  By  their  natures. 

5.  By  their  ends. 

6.  By  the  relations  of  others. 

11.  More  trust  is  to  be  given  to  countenances  and 

deeds,  than  to  words 239 

The  Faces. 

12.  Much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  &ce  a* 

rest 

13.  The  face  in  motion  cannot  deceive  a  vigilant  ob- 

server. 

B  is  animi  janua, 

Words. 

14.  They  are  full  of  flattery Vfk 

15.  Modes  in  which  words  disclose  chaiaeter. . . .  tHS 

1.  When  sudden. 

vinn  toitns  et  IHL 

2.  From  afiections. 

8.  From  counter  simalatioiw 


IM 
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16.  Th&j  ftie  not  tn  be  trusted  wilhoat  n  dUigent  ooii- 
Hideratioq  of  Lheif  mB^nilude  Biidl  n&tQrew 

Naiurat  and  End  of  Mctu 
\7*  Thtt  ifl  Ihe  surest  key  to  utiLodt  man^9  mtrtdB. 
Idi  T^  weakest  men  Me.  Iwfit  interprcled  by  their  na* 
ttirefl ;  the  wLseat  by  their  ciiilg. 

It  iV  an  error  frequeni  for  men  to  ahooi 
myer,  end  io  mtpjHfse  dteptt  aids,  and  more 
^mpaa»'rtache^  titan  art,^ 
19#  Princes  are  be«t  ititerprvted  by  Hmr  nfttuTtea ;  prt^ 
ifate  peraoni  by  ihdr  endfl^ 

30.  The  vg/lety  and  predaoitiiaiicy  oT  ilCbclioiiw  wjv 

U>  be  estimated. 

Rfporiaof  Oihers* 

31.  Mode*  by  whkh  our  dofecti  tnd  tirtoee  may  be 

esticmited  from  report* .  •  < «..,,..,  233 

0/  ifie  Knomkdge  of  Ourstltm . . .  * .  233 
S3*  A  man  ought  to  nuke  ati  exact  eftUmfttQ  of  hu 
m^ritfl  jinJ  defectfl  *,  accounting  ttieae  with  the 
most}  and  thQ«e  with  the  least, 

Thotii^k  men  look  oft  in  a  glosSj  yei  they  do 
audiknlif  forget  Uumteh^* 

Parfktdar  Consideraiion*  respecting  StlfKnotvkdge* 

23,  Tbe  coEuonaneei  or  dlaaonanco  of  hU  con^tution 

acid  tamper  with  the  times. 

Itbtriuf  woM  never  teen  in  pu&Ue.  jIu- 
guKtus  litfed  ever  in  mm**  ey£#. 

24.  The  adaptation  of  his  nature  lo  the  difibrvnt  pro- 

festiiona  and  courses  of  lifo, 

ifi.  The  compeiitorv  in  different  profe^ons ;  that  the 
courae  may  be  takeu  where  tbec^  ia  moat  aoli- 
tude. 

At  JuUut  Cjcmr  did,  wha  ai  Jlni  umt  an 
oraior  or  pleader  ,•  ^ui  when  he  taw  the  er- 
ettleney  of  Ckerti,  Horienaitts,  Calutat^  and 
Dth(rB,fvr  eloquen^e^  and  saw  there  mat  no 
man  of  reputation  for  the  m^qfs  but  Fomptiutf 
upon  whom  the  tlate  was  forced  to  reli/,  he 
Jtirsook  hit  course  tegtin  toward  a  cit?ii  and 
p^pulitr  greatness,  and  Irantfared  hit  designs 
to  a  Tnartt€d  greatness^ 

%6.  la  the  choice  of  friend*  to  consult  aitmlar  ikature. 
As  we  maif  see  in  C^Bsar  ,•  ai4  whose  f fiends 
and  fallowert  were  men  active  and  e^edual, 
hut  not  iotemn,  or  of  reputaiion, 

27«  Caution  is  not  being  milled  by  eTampte«. 

la  which  error  it  seemelh  Fompet/  wot,  of 
whom  Citero  taiih^  that  he  was  tvtmi  often  to 
wy i  **  ^fflia  potmtt  ego  non  potcro  /*' 

7^  Art  of  Metaaling  a  MinV  Self 
SS    From  not   properly  revealing  a  man^a   aeK   the 

teaa  able  man  is  ofLen  eaieemed  before  the  more 

able* 
39.  The  lettiiif  forth  f^uiuet,  md  covering  defects  i« 

advantageous ,..., ..*........«.   234 

30,  SeKf-wlting^forUi  requires  art.  Jest  it  turn  to  arro- 


^  Hslifisr  fiire  ihou  M*op't  ttmk  a  fsm,  who  would  be  b^t- 
lar  flaaiisd  apd  biMifiifir  if  >iq  bad  a  barley^arn.  The  eiBm- 
plaaaf  Hod  l««che*  \hm  knan  trul^:  "^  He  Ktideih  him  tuin^ 
•Ml  Ittaltsih  hli  fun  tn  ililn«,  yp:in  ibe  Joal  aod  urtjijat  t*^  but 
be  ioth  nn(  raJiii  wpaUh^  nni  thine  bnnou;  am]  virtuea  upoii 
ASH  #qaally  i  comm^im  benrfltf  mre  to  ba  tommun\cMi94  with 
a]1,  b«t  ptKulUr  benedij  witb  cbolca.— ftaeoii*!  Eisay  ati 
OcodiioM  add  Gaodn«aa  of  Kalure* 


31.  The  eanacs  of  the  underrajumg  merit 

1.  Se!f<obtruaion. 

2.  Waste  of  ability. 

B,  Too  sudden  elation  with  applause 

Hie  Art  of  Covering  Defects ...  . ,   2$i 

32.  The  art  of  covering  defects  it  of  as  much  import' 

«nce  as  a  dexterous  ostentation  ef  virtue . .  2S4 

33.  Modea  of  concealing  defect** 

L  Caution, 

2.  Colour. 

3.  ConBiieac^ 

3i.  A  man  ahould  not  di^niantle  himself  by  showinf 
too  much  dulcriness.  goodnesa,  and  facility  ofDa*- 
ture,  without  sparkles  of  liberty,  spirit,  and  edge. 
3fi,  The  mind  ahould  be  pliant  and  obedient  to  occa-  J 

aion < 235 

Nothing  it  more  politic  than  to  make  ihe 
wheels  ojour  mind  concentric  and  voluble  wiik 
the  wheels  of  fifrtune^ 
36.  Precepts  fof  the  architect  of  his  own  tartune. 

1«  He  should  not  engage  in  too  arduous  mat- 
lere , .    .   235 

%  He  should  lie  able  to  plan  and  to  execute 

3.  He  aboulU  observe  a  g'ood  metJiocrity  in  the 

declaring  or  not  declaring  himself-    235 

4.  He  should  Judge  of  the  profiortion  or  value 

of  thin^. 
We  shall  find  ihe  logical  part,  as  I  may 
term  ilt  of  some  mens  minds  good^  but  the 
mathetnaiicril  pari  erroneous,-  thai  it,  they 
can  we  f I  Judge  of  consequences,  bat  nut  ofpro^ 
pillions  and  comparisons^  preferring  things 
of  show  and  sente  tfefore  thingt  of  tutslafiee 
and  effect,^ 

5.  He  should  consider  the  order  in  which  o1> 

jects  should  be  attained  ■ ..»«.....  236 
I.  The  mind  ehuuld  be  amended. 
S,  Wealth  and  measure  should  be  at- 
tained.^ 
3.  Fame  and  reputation  shoald  be  Ao^ 
quired, 
Beeaate  of  the  peremptory  tides  and  eur- 
rcfift  it  hath ,-  which,  if  they  be  not  iakat  in 
their  due  time^  are  seldom  reeotferedt  it  being 
extreme  hard  to  play  an  after-game  of  repU' 
iatian,* 

■  M«ii  run  A^er  the  aalLif^tiJoi}  lyf  Ibslr  sottUli  appeCiMSi 
footlih  Bf  Aahes  pursuinf  a  ratl«^n  worm  tbsl  eovsri  a  doadly 
lKK)k ;  QT  Uks  children  with  gTeal  nolae  pgriitinf  a  hu^l« 
rUlng:  friDiii  a  wnlntit  itvelL  B.  J.  Tavlos. 

*  Motiej  bringt  honoiif,  frienA*^  conqd^st  and  realma  ; 
Tli«r«frire,  if  it  frtai  itilnfi  thou  wouldii  arrive^ 
Qel  riches  Arat,  fsl  Wftaltb,  and  tceaiiire  |i«ap/^^ 
Htebe*  srs  mfns,  fortune  ia  to  my  band : 

Thf^y  whojn  I  ravour  thrive  In  wealiti  amsUii 

VVht3«  vtrtiie,  raloi.ir^  wisdom,  lU  in  wiin(> 
Ta  whom,  Ihui  iesui  }Atienlly  r«»^ied  : 

Y«t  wealth t  without  tbc#e  three.  It  jmpotenl 

To  lalh  doinlnlon,  or  to  keejf  il  falnsd. 

WHaesa,  fcc. 
Bacen  aayt,  "■Gnd  in  Ihe  flrrt   day  nf  ^renii^n  madv  no- 
tbtag  but  iifhi,sLlr»win|t  ons  whole  day  tn  that  wofk,  witboul 
creaUnf  any  material  tblnf  Iberv^nt  so  Ihe  eipr^riinenta  of 
light  and  nut  of  proAi  ibouy  be  Antt  iii.v4tttiisl«d/' 

*  The  re  are  vatioui  •eniimenU  flmilar  to  thia  Ln  Sbaka 
pearse  *^TIieTe  ii  a  iidi;  la  tike  affaira  oi  wbn,**  te.  9q  ia 
Ani^ny  and  Clei>p4lri. 

Who  aeelia  and  will  not  tnkc  when  once  'tla  offered, 

BhrnU  Dsv«r  And  It  n>or«. 
Tba    ikdvaDevbienl   of  Learning    wbb    puhHthed    la 
fibAksiwars  died  tn  Itfft,    Tbera  Is  a  copy  of  tlie  Advaoca* 
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4.  Honour  thoald  be  MMig&t 
C  Ha  muflt  not  embrace  nalteni  ^hich  oo- 
capj  too  much  time. 

StifufU  hUereti:fiigUirr0pmrika§Umrut. 

7.  He  dioaU  imitate  netore,  which  does  no> 

thing  in  Tun* 236 

1/  he  eannoi  make  any  thing  of  it  for  the 
praentf  yet  to  make  itoMa  jm3  0/  eomewhai 
in  time  to  come. 

8.  He  should  reeerte  a  power  to  retreat.  237 
Folkuring  the  wiedbm  in  the  ancient  fable 

of  the  twofrqga,  whith  eoneulted  when  their 
ploih  wa$  dry  whither  they  ehould  gog  and 
the  one  monea  to  go  down  into  a  pit,  beeaute 
it  wa»  not  likefy  the  water  would  dry  there  g 
hut  the  other  answered,  **  Thie/  but  if  it  do, 
how  ahaUweget  out  againf** 

9.  He  should  be  cautbus  in  his  friendships 

and  enmities. 
**  Et  ama  tanquam  inimieui  futurus,  et  odi 
tanquam  amaturue/' 

37.  Fortanes  may  be  obtained  without  precept 

T%ey  come  tumbling  into  eome  men* 9  lapt; 
and  a  number  obtain  good  fortunes  by  dili- 
genee  in  a  plain  way,  little  intermeddUng,  and 
%eejnng  themselves  from  gross  errors, 

38.  Of  Yicious  precepts  for  self-MTanoement. . . .  237 

39.  The  number  of  bad  precepts  for  adTancament  in 

lift  is  greater  than  good 237 

Jt  is  in  life  as  it  is  in  ways,  the  shortest  way 
is  commonly  the  foulest,  and  surefy  the  fairer 
way  is  not  much  about 

40.  In  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  man  ought  to  set  before 

his  eyes  the  general  map  of  the  world. . .  237 

All  things  are  vanitu  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

—'Bwig  without  toelhbeing  is  a  curse/  and 

ihegreater  the  being,  the  greater  the  curse. 

41.  The  incessant  and  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  fortune 

leaTeth  not  the  tribute  which  we  owe  to  God 
of  our  time. 

It  is  to  small  purpose  to  have  an  erected  face 
towards  heaven,  and  a  perpetual  grovelling 
spirit  upon  earih,  eating  dust,  as  dSh  the  ser^ 
pent, 

42.  The  adopting  Ticious  precepts  cannot  be  tolerated 

by  the  intended  good  ends. 
48.  Fortune,  like  a  woman,  if  too  much  wooed,  b  the 

further  off. 238 

44.  Dtrinity  points  upwards  to  the  kingdom  of  God : 

philosophy  inwards  to  the  goods  of  the  mind. 
T%e  human  foundation  hath  somewhat  of 

BMBl  of  Learning  In  existence,  with  Shakspeare's  autograph 
la  It.    The  same  eentlment  Is  expressed  by  Dryden. 

Heaven  has  to  all  allotted  soon  or  late, 
Some  lucky  reToIution  of  their  fkte ; 
Whose  motions  if  we  watch  and  guide  wHh  skill. 
For  human  good  itptnda  on  kwrnaM  will. 
Our  fortune  rolli  as  from  a  smooth  descent. 
And  (h>m  the  first  impression  Ukes  the  bent; 
But  If  UBseised  1  she  glides  away  like  wind, 
Aad  lesTes  repenting  foUy  Ihr  behind! 

The  sasM  sentlsMnt  fai  contained  In  the  Essays.  **  It  fai  usu- 
ally said  of  Fortune  that  she  has  locks  before,  but  none  behind." 
**FOitUBe  Is  like  Time,  If  you  do  not  Uke  him  by  the  fbre- 
loek  f  he  turns  his  bald  noddle  to  you ;"  or  at  least,  tumeth 
the  handle  of  the  bottle  first  to  be  received;  and  after  the 
beUy,  whkh  is  hard  to  clasp. 

t  Bvents  sre  not  In  our  power  |  but  it  always  is  to  SDako  a 
good  OSS  of  tbo  Tsry  worst- 


the  sands,  as  toe  see  in  M.  Brutus,  when  he 
brake  f firth  into  that  speech, 

** Tt  Mtvi,  virfitf, ntrtm;  ai  tu immm immue$;*' 
yet  the  divine  foundation  is  upon  the  rock. 


wiBVox  or  GOTimirxnrr. 


..  238 

1.  Goremment  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  secret  and  re> 

tiled. 

2.  In  the  goremors  towards  the  government  all  things 

ought  to  be  manifest. 

3.  Statesmen  are  the  proper  persons  to  write  on  uni- 

Tersal  justice 238 

4.  Of  unirersal  justioe. 

T%ere  are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of 
Justice,  whence  all  civil  laws  are  derived  but 
as  streams ;  and  like  as  waters  do  take  tine* 
tures  and  tastes  from  the  soUs  through  which 
they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary  according  to 
the  regions  and  governments  where  they  are 
plantSi,  though  they  proceed  from  the  same 
fountains. 

5.  Of  the  wisdom  of  a  law  maker 238 

6.  Bacon  intends  a  work  in  aphorisms  upon  imiTeml 

justioe.' 

7.  Of  the  laws  of  England 239 

The  whole  book  is  not  muA  better  than  that 
noise  or  sound  which  musicians  make  while 
they  are  tuning  their  instruments;  which  is 
nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause 
why  the  music  is  sweeter  afterwards :  so  have 
I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of  the 
muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  ietta 
hands. 

8.  Obaeryations  upon  the  prospects  of  the  progrew  d 

knowledga. 

BlTIAtn  BXLIOTOir 281 

1.  It  b  the  sabbath  of  all  men's  labours. 

2.  The  prerogative  of  God  extends  to  man's  reason, 

uid  to  his  wilL 
8.  Sacred  theology  is  grounded  upon  the  oracle  of  God 

4.  The  use  of  reason  in  matters  spiritual  is  exten 

siTe. 

The  Christain  Faith,  as  in  all  things  so  m 
this,  deserveth  to  be  highly  magnified;  hold- 
ifug  and  preserving  the  golden  mediocrity  in 
this  point  between  the  kno  of  the  heathen  and 
the  law  of  Mahomet,  which  have  embraced  the 
two  extremes.  For  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
had  no  constant  belief  or  confession,  but  left 
all  to  the  liberty  of  argument;  and  the  rea" 
fnon  of  Mahomet,  on  the  other  side,  inter* 
dieteth  argument  altogether.'  the  one  having 
the  very  face  of  error,  and  the  other  of  tm- 
posture. 

5.  Uses  of  reason  in  spiritual  matters 24ll 

1.  In  the  conception  of  rerealed  mysteries. 

2.  In  inferences  from  roTelation 

6.  A  treatise  on  the  limits  of  reason  in  spiritual  maW 

ters  is  wanting. 

This  would  be  an  opiate  to  stay  and  bridle 
not  only  the  vanity  of  curious  speculations, 
wherewith  the  schools  labour,  but  the  fury  of 
controversies,  wherewith  the  church  labouretk, 

7.  Parts  of  divinity. 

1.  The  matter  revealed. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  rerelation. .  241 

s  Bee  the  Treatise  **  De  Augmentis,"  where  some  ptogisss 
Is  saads  la  this  selsoee,  now  nobly  advanced,  and  advaaslBg 
by  the  labouB  of  Bsatham.— (8es  noCe  V.) 

o 
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TBS  ITATVBX  OF  THB  BETXLATIOir. 

1.  Itf  limits. 
8.  Its  sufficiency. 
3.  Its  acquisition. 
R.  The  points  fundamental  and  of  perfection  ongfat  to 

be  distinguished 241 

We  seeMoaes  when  he  saw  the  Israelite  and 
the  Egyptian  Jight,  he  did  not  say.  Why 
strive  you?  but  £tw  his  sword  and  slew  the 
Egyptian  .•  hut  when  he  saw  the  two  Israel- 
ties  Jight,  he  said.  You  are  brethren,  why 
strive  you? 

The  coat  of  our  Saviour  was  entire  without 
seam,  and  so  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
in  itself  f  but  the  garment  of  the  church  was 
of  divers  colours. 

The  Limits  of  the  Information 241 

9.  Considerations  respecting  the  limits. 

1.  The  inspiration  of  individuals. 

2.  The  inspiration  of  the  church. 

3.  The  proper  use  of  reason. 

The  Sujffieieney  of  the  Information,.,,  241 

10.  Considerations  respecting  the  sufficiency. 

1.  Fundamental  and  perfectiTe  points  of  reli- 

gion. 
They  ought  to  be  piously  and  wisely  distin- 
guished to  abate  controversy. 

2.  The  gradations  of  light  for  the  generation 

of  beliefl 

1%e  Acquisition  of  the  Information . . .  241 

11.  It  rests  upon  the  sound  interpretation  of  Scrip- 

ture. 

They  are  the  fountains  of  the  waters  of  life. 

12.  Different  modes  of  interpreting  Scripture. 

1.  Methodical 

2.  Solute  or  at  large. 

This  divine  water  which  exeelleth  so  much 
thai  of  Jaeob*s  well,  is  drawn  forth  muck  in 
the  same  kind  as  natural  water  useth  to  he  out 
of  wells  and  fountains  t  either  it  is  first 
forced  up  into-  a  cistern,  and  from  thence 
fetched  and  derived  for  use/  or  else  it  is 
drawn  and  received  in  buckets  and  vessels  im- 
mediatily  where  it  springeth. 

13.  Methodical  mode  of  interpretation. 

It  seems  to  be  more  ready,  but  is  more  sub- 
ject to  corrupt 

14.  Objects  of  methodical  interprelation. 

1.  Summary  brevity. 

2.  Compacted  strength. 

3.  Complete  perfection. 

15.  Solute  method  of  interpretation 242 

16.  There    have    been    divers   carious    but   unsafe 

modes. 


17.  Divine  knowledge  beyond  human  reach. 

1.  The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

The  anagogical  mode  of  exposition  242 

The  philosophical  mode 242 

To  seek  philosophy  in  divinity  is  to  seek  the 
dead  amon^t  the  living:  neither  are  the  pnts 
or  lovers,  whose  place  voas  in  the  outwar^  part 
of  the  temple,  to  be  sought  in  the  holiest  place 
of  all,  where  the  ark  of  the  testimony  was 
seated. 

2.  The  perfection  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

3.  The  secrete  of  the  heart  of  man 242 

4.  The  future  succession  of  all  ages. 

18.  The  expositions  of  Scripture  are  not  deficient 

19.  A  work  is  wanted  of  a  sound  collection  of  texts, ; 

not   dilated  into  commonplaces,  or    hunting  j 
after  controversies,  or  methodized,  but  scattered.  ' 


XATTXm  mxTSALxn. 


243] 


20.  Different  sorts. 

The  one  being  as  the  internal  soul  of  reH 
gion,  and  the  other  as  the  external  body, 

1.  Matter  of  belief! 

2.  Matter  of  science. 

21.  Emanations. 

1.  Faith. 

1.  The  nature  of  God. 

2.  The  aUributes  of  God. 

3.  The  works  of  God. 

2.  Manners 243 

Of  the  law,  as  to  substance  and  style. 

It  imposes  restraint  where  God  grantetk 
liberty,  or  in  taking  liberty  where  God  tm* 
poseth  restraint. 

3.  Liturgy 243 

4.  Government 

1.  Patrimony  of  the  church. 

2.  The  franchises  of  the  church. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 

4.  The  laws  of  the  church. 

22.  Deviations  from  religion. 

Atheism. 
Heresy. 
Idolatry. 
Witchcraft. 

23.  There  is  no  deficience  in  divinity. 

lean  find  no  space  or  ground  that  lieth  va- 
cant  and  unsown  in  the  matter  of  divinity ; 
so  diligent  have  n*en  been,  either  in  sowing  of 
good  seed,  or  in  sowing  of  tares. 


Thus  have  I  made  as  it  were  a  small  GL»be 
of  the  Intellectual  World,  as  truly  and  faith* 
^ully  as  I  could  discover;  with  a  note  and  de* 
'scription  of  those  parts  which  seem  to  me  not 
constantly  oeeupate,  or  not  well  converted  by 
the  labour  of  man. 
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PROFICIENCE  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 

DIVINE  AND  HUMAN. 


TO  THE  KING. 


There  were,  under  the  law,  excellent  king,  both 
daily  sacrifices,  and  freewill-offeringrs ;  the  one  pro- 
ceeding upon  ordinary  obserrance,  ^e  other  upon  a 
devout  cheerfulness :  in  like  manner  there  belong- 
eth  to  kings  from  their  servants  both  tribute  of  duty 
and  presents  of  affection.  In  the  former  of  these  I 
hope  I  shall  not  live  to  be  wanting,  according  to  my 
most  humble  duty,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  your 
majesty's  employments :  for  the  latter  I  thought  it 
more  respective  to  make  choice  of  some  oblation, 
which  might  rather  refer  to  the  propriety  and  ex- 
cellency of  your  individual  person,  than  to  the  busi- 
ness of  your  crown  and  state. 

Wherefore,  representing  your  majesty  many 
times  unto  my  mind,  and  beholding  you  not  with 
the  inquisitive  eye  of  presumption,  to  discover  that 
which  the  Scripture  telleth  roe  is  inscrutable,  but 
with  the  obsenrant  eye  of  duty  and  admiration ; 
leaving  aside  the  other  parts  of  your  virtue  and 
fortune,  I  have  been  touched,  yea,  and  possessed 
with  an  extreme  wonder  at  those  your  virtues  and 
faculties,  which  the  philosophers  call  intellectual ; 
the  largeness  of  your  capacity,  the  faithfulness  of 
your  memory,  the  swiftness  of  your  apprehension, 
the  penetration  of  your  judgment,  and  the  facility 
and  order  of  your  elocution :  and  I  have  often 
thought,  that  of  all  the  persons  living  that  I  have 
known,  your  majesty  were  the  best  instance  to 
make  a  man  of  Plato's  opinion,  that  all  knowledge 
is  but  remembrance,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  by 
nature  knoweth  all  things,  and  hath  but  our  own 
native  and  original  motions  (which  by  the  strange- 
ness and  darkness  of  this  tabernacle  of  the  body 
are  sequestered)  again  revived  and  restored :  such 
a  light  of  nature  I  have  observed  in  your  majesty, 
and  such  a  readiness  to  take  flame  and  blaze  from 
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the  least  occasion  presented,  or  the  least  spark  of 
another's  knowledge  delivered.  And  as  the  Scrip- 
ture  saith  of  the  wisest  king,  «*  That  his  heart  was 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea :"  which  though  it  be  one 
of  the  largest  bodies,  yet  it  consisteth  of  the  small- 
est and  finest  portions ;  so  hath  God  given  your 
majesty  a  composition  of  understandingadmirable, 
being  able  to  compass  and  comprehend  the  great- 
est matters,  and  nevertheless  to  touch  and  appre- 
hend the  least :  whereas  it  should  seem  an  impossi- 
bility in  nature,  for  the  same  instrument  to  make  it- 
self fit  for  great  and  small  works.  And  for  your 
gift  of  speech,  I  call  to  mind  what  Cornelius  Taci- 
tus saith  of  Augustus  Cesar ;  •*  Augusto  profluens, 
et  que  principem  deceret,  eloquentia  fuit."  For,  if 
we  note  it  well,  speech  that  is  uttered  with  labour 
and  difficulty,  or  speech  that  savoureth  of  the 
affectation  of  art  and  precepts,  or  speech  that  is 
framed  after  the  imitation  of  some  pattern  of 
eloquence,  though  never  So  excellent,  dl  this  has 
somewhat  servile,  and  holding  of  the  subject. 
But  your  majesty's  manner  of  speech  is  indeed 
prince-like,  flowing  as  from  a  fountain,  and  yet 
streaming  and  branching  itself  into  nature's  order, 
full  of  facility  and  felicity,  imitating  none,  and  in- 
imitable by  any.  And  as  in  your  civil  estate  there 
appeareth  to  be  an  emulation  and  contention  of  y  oux 
majesty's  virtue  with  your  fortune ;  a  virtuous  dis- 
position with  a  fortunate  regiment ;  a  virtuous  ex- 
pectation, when  time  was,  of  your  greater  fortune, 
with  a  prosperous  possession  thereof  in  the  due 
time;  a  virtuous  observation  of  the  laws  of  marriage^ 
with  most  blessed  and  happy  fruit  of  marriage ;  a 
virtuous  and  most  Christian  desire  of  peace,  witli  a 
fortunate  inclination  in  your  neighbour  princes 
thereunto:  so  likewise,  in  these  inteUectnal  matter*^ 
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there  seemeth  to  be  no  less  contention  between  the 
excellency  of  your  majesty's  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  universality  and  perfection  of  your  learning. 
For  I  am  well  assured  that  this  which  I  shall  say 
is  no  amplification  at  all,  but  a  positiTe  and  mea- 
sured truth ;  which  is,  that  there  hath  not  been 
since  Christ's  time  any  king  or  temporal  monarch, 
which  has  been  so  learned  in  all  literature  and 
erudition,  divine  and  human.  For  let  a  man  seri- 
ously and  diligently  revolve  and  peruse  the  succes- 
sion of  the  emperors  of  Rome ;  of  which  Caesar 
the  dictator,  who  livee  some  years  before  Christ, 
and  Marcus  Antonius,  were  the  best  learned ;  and 
so  descend  to  the  emperors  of  Graecia,  or  of  the 
West ;  and  then  to  the  lines  of  France,  Spain, 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  rest,  and  he  shall  find 
this  j  udgrment  is  truly  made.  For  it  seemeth  much 
in  a  king,  if,  by  the  compendious  extractions  of 
other  men's  wits  and  labours,  he  can  take  hold  of 
any  superficial  ornaments  and  shows  of  learning; 
or  if  he  countenance  and  prefer  learning  and 
learned  men :  but  to  drink  indeed  of  the  true  foun- 
tains of  learning,  nay,  to  have  such  a  fountain  of 
learning  in  himself,  in  a  king,  and  in  a  king  born, 
is  almost  a  miracle.  And  the  more,  because  there 
is  met  in  your  majesty  a  rare  conjunction,  as  well 
of  divine  and  sacred  literature,  as  of  profane  and 
human  ;  so  as  your  majesty  standeth  invested  of 
that  triplicity,  which  in  great  veneration  was  as- 
eribed  to  the  ancient  Hermes ;  the  power  and  for- 
tune of  a  king,  the  knowledge  and  illumination 
of  a  priest,  and  the  learning  and  universality  of  a 
phUosopher.  This  propriety,  inherent  and  indi- 
Tidual  attribute  in  your  majesty,  deserveth  to  be 
expressed  not  only  in  the  fame  and  admiration  of 
the  present  time,  nor  in  the  history  or  tradition  of 
the  ages  succeeding;  but  also  in  some  solid 
work,  fixed  memorial,  and  immortal  monument, 
bearing  a  character  or  signature  both  of  the  power 
of  a  king,  and  the  difierence  and  perfection  of  such 
a  king. 

Therefore  I  did  conclude  with  myself,  that  I 
could  not  make  unto  your  majesty  a  better  obla- 
tion, than  of  some  treatise  tending  to  that  end, 
whereof  the  sum  will  consist  of  these  two  parts ; 
the  former,  concerning  the  excellency  of  learning 
tnd  knowledge,  and  the  excellency  of  the  merit 
and  true  glory  in  the  augmentation  and  propaga- 
tioL  thereof:  the  latter,  what  the  particular  acts 
and  works  are,  which  have  been  embraced  and 
undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  learning;  and 
again,  what  defects  and  undervalues  I  find  in  such 
particular  acts :  to  the  end,  that  though  I  cannot 
positively  or  afiirmatively  advise  your  majesty, 
or  propound  unto  you  framed  particulars ;  yet  I 
oiay  excite  your  princely  cogitations  to  visit  the 
excellent  treasure  of  your  own  mind,  and  thence 
to  extract  particulars  for  this  purpose,  agreeable 
to  your  magnanimity  and  wisdom. 

In  the  entrance  to  the  former  of  theee,  to  clear 


the  way,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make  silence,  to  have 
the  true  testimonies  concerning  the  dignity  of 
learning  to  be  better  heard,  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  tacit  objections ;  I  think  good  to  deliver  it 
from  the  discredits  and  disgraces  which  it  hath 
received,  all  from  ignorance,  but  ignorance  sever-  ^ 
ally  disguised ;  appearing  sometimes  in  the  zeal 
and  jealousy  of  divines ;  sometimes  in  the  severi- 
ty and  arrogancy  of  politicians ;  and  sometimes 
in  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  learned  men 
themselves. 

I  hear  the  former  sort  say,  that  knowledge  is 
of  those  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  of  with 
great  limitation  and  caution ;  that  the  aspiring  to 
overmuch  knowledge,  was  the  original  temptation 
and  sin,  whereupon  ensued  the  fall  of  man ;  that 
knowledge  hath  in  it  somewhat  of  the  serpent,  and 
therefore  where  it  entereth  into  a  man  it  makes  him 
swell ;  **  Scientia  inflat :"  that  Solomon  gives  a 
censure,  '*  That  there  is  no  end  of  making  books, 
and  that  much  reading  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh;" 
and  again  in  another  place, '« That  in  spacious 
knowledge  there  is  much  contristation,  and  that 
he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  anxiety ;" 
that  St.  Paul  gives  a  caveat,  «'  That  we  be  not 
spoiled  throng  vain  philosophy;"  that  expe- 
rience demonstrates  how  learned  men  have  been 
arch-heretics,  how  learned  times  have  been  in- 
clined to  atheism,  and  how  the  contemplation  of 
second  causes  doth  derogate  from  our  dependence 
upon  God,  who  is  the  first  cause. 

To  discover  then  the  ignorance  and  error  of  this 
opinion,  and  the  misunderstanding  in  the  grounds 
thereof,  it  may  well  appear  these  men  do  not  ob- 
serve or  consider,  that  it  was  not  the  pure  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  universality,  a  knowledge  by 
the  light  whereof  man  did  give  names  unto  other 
creatures  in  Paradise,  as  they  were  brought  before 
him,  according  unto  their  proprieties,  which  gave 
the  occasion  to  the  fall ;  but  it  was  tlie  proud 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  an  intent  in  man 
to  give  law  unto  himself,  and  to  depend  no  more 
upon  God's  commandments,  which  was  the  form 
of  the  temptation.  Neither  is  it  any  quantity  of 
knowledge,  how  great  soever,  that  can  make  the 
mind  of  man  to  swell ;  for  nothing  can  fill,  much 
less  extend  the  soul  of  man,  but  God  and  the 
contemplation  of  God;  and  therefore  Solomon 
speaking  of  the  two  principal  senses  of  inqui- 
sition, the  eye  and  the  ear,  affirmeth  that  the  eye 
is  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with 
hearing ;  and  if  there  be  no  fulness,  then  is  the 
continent  greater  than  the  content :  so  of  know- 
ledge itself,  and  the  mind*  of  man,  whereto  the 
senses  are  but  reporters,  he  defiineth  likewise  in 
these  words,  placed  after  that  calendar  or  ephe- 
merides,  which  he  maketh  of  the  diversities  of 
times  and  seasons  for  all  actions  and  purposes ; 
and  concludeth  thus :  «« God  hath  made  all  things 
beautiful,  or  decent,  in  the  true  return  of  their  sea- 
sons :  .ilso  he  hath  placed  the  world  in  inao*t 
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heart,  yet  cannot  man  find  out  the  work  which 
God  worketh  from  the  heginningr  to  the  end  :'* 
declaring,  not  obeonrely,  that  God  hath  framed 
the  mind  of  man  as  a  mirror  or  glass,  capable  of 
the  image  of  the  uniTersal  world,  and  jo3rful  to 
receiye  the  impression  thereof,  as  the  eye  joyeth 
to  receive  light ;  and  not  only  delighted  in  behold- 
ing the  variety  of  things,  and  vicissitude  of  times, 
but  raised  also  to  find  out  and  discern  the  ordi- 
nances and  decrees,  which  throughout  all  those 
changes  are  infallibly  observed.  And  although 
he  doth  insinnate,  that  the  supreme  or  summary 
law  of  nature,  which  he  calleth,  "  The  work  which 
God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is 
not  possible  to  be  found  out  by  man  ;'*  yet  that 
doth  not  derogate  from  the  capacity  of  the  mind, 
but  may  be  referred  to  the  impediments,  as  of 
shortness  of  life,  ill  conjunction  of  labours,  ill 
tradition  of  knowledge  over  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  many  other  inconveniences,  whereunto  the 
condition  of  man  is  subject.  For  that  nothing 
parcel  of  the  world  is  denied  to  man^s  inquiry  and 
invention,  he  doth  in  another  place  rule  over, 
when  he  saith,  <«  The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp 
of  God,  wherewith  he  searcheth  the  inwardness 
of  all  secrets.*'  If  then  such  be  the  capacity  and 
receipt  of  the  mind  of  man,  it  is  manifest,  that 
there  is  no  danger  at  all  in  the  proportion  or  quan- 
tity of  knowledge,  how  large  soever,  lest  it  should 
make  it  swell  or  out-compass  itself;  no,  but  it 
is  merely  the  quality  of  knowledge,  which,  be  it 
in  quantity  more  or  less,  if  it  be  taken  without  tlie 
true  corrective  thereof,  hath  in  it  some  nature  of 
venom  or  malignity,  and  some  effects  of  that  ve- 
nom, which  is  ventosity  or  swelling.  This  cor^ 
rective  spice,  the  mixture  whereof  maketh  know- 
ledge so  sovereign,  is  charity,  which  the  apostle 
immediately  addeth  to  the  former  clause  ;  for  so 
he  saith,  <*  knowledge  bloweth  up,  but  charity 
buildeth  up ;"  not  unlike  unto  that  which  he  de- 
livereth  in  another  place :  *«  If  I  spake,'*  saith  he, 
*«with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  had 
not  charity,  it  were  but  as  a  tinkling  cymbal ;" 
not  but  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  but  because, 
if  it  be  severed  from  charity,  and  not  referred  to 
the  good  of  men  and  mankind,  it  hath  rather  a 
sounding  and  unworthy  glory,  than  a  meriting 
and  substantial  virtue.  And  as  for  that  censure 
of  Solomon,  concerning  the  excess  of  writing  and 
reading  books,  and  the  anxiety  of  spirit  which  re- 
doundeth  from  knowledge ;  and  that  admonition  of 
St.  Paul, "  That  we  be  not  seducedl>y  vain  philoso- 
phy;" let  those  places  be  rightly  understood,  and 
they  do  indeed  excellently  set  forth  the  true  bounds 
and  limitations,  whereby  human  knowledge  is 
confined  and  circumscribed ;  and  yet  without  any 
such  contracting  or  coarctation,  but  that  it  may 
comprehend  all  the  universal  nature  of  things ; 
for  these  limitations  are  three :  the  first,  that  we 
not  so  place  our  felicity  in  knowledge,  as  we 


forget  our  mortality.  The  second,  that  we  make 
application  of  our  knowledge,  to  give  ourselves 
repose  and  contentment,  and  not  distaste  or  repin- 
ing. The  third,  that  we  do  not  presume  by  the 
contemplation  of  nature  to  attain  to  the  mysteries 
of  God.  For,  as  touching  the  first  of  these,  Solo- 
mon doth  excellently  expound  himself  in  another 
place  of  the  same  book,  where  he  saith  ;  •«  I  saw 
well  that  knowledge  recedeth  as  far  from  igno 
ranee  as  light  doth  from  darkness ;  and  that  the 
wise  man's  eyes  keep  watch  in  his  head,  whereas 
the  fool  roundeth  about  in  darkness :  but  withal  I 
learned,  that  the  same  mortality  involveth  them 
both."  And  for  the  second,  certain  it  is,  there  is 
no  vexation  or  anxiety  of  mind  which  resulteth 
from  knowledge,  otherwise  than  merely  by  acci- 
dent ;  for  all  knowledge,  and  wonder  (which  is 
the  seed  of  knowledge)  is  an  impression  of  plea- 
sure in  itself:  but  when  men  fall  to  framing  conclu- 
sions out  of  their  knowledge,  applying  it  to  their 
particular,  and  ministering  to  themselves  thereby 
weak  fears  or  vast  desires,  there  groweth  that 
carefulness  and  trouble  of  mind  which  is  spoken 
of:  for  then  knowledge  is  no  more.  «•  Lumen 
siccum,"  whereof  Heraclitus  the  Profound  said, 
**  Lumen  siccum  optima  anima;"  but  itbecometh 
*«  Lumen  madidum,  or  maceratum,"  being  steeped 
and  infused  in  the  humours  of  the  affections.  And 
as  for  the  third  point,  it  deserveth  to  be  a  little 
stood  upon,  and  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over : 
for  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inquiry 
into  these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain 
that  light,  whereby  he  may  reveal  unto  himself 
the  nature  or  will  of  God,  then  indeed  is  he 
spoiled  by  vain  philosophy :  for  the  contemplation 
of  God's  creatures  and  works  produceth  (having 
regard  to  the  works  and  creatures  themselves) 
knowledge ;  but  having  regard  to  God,  no  perfect 
knowledge,  but  wonder,  which  is  brokejaJmaw- 
ledge.  And  therefore  it  was  most  aptly  said  by 
oiie  of  Plato's  school, — <'  That  the  sense  of  man 
carrieth  a  resemblance  with  the  sun,  which,  as  we 
see,  openeth  and  revealeth  all  the  terrestrial  globe ; 
but  then  again  it  obscureth  and  concealeth  the 
stars  and  celestial  globe;  so  doth  the  sense 
discover  natural  things,  but  it  darkeneth  and 
shutteth  up  divine."  And  hence  it  is  true,  that 
it  hath  proceeded,  that  divers  great  learned  men 
have  bf^n  heretical,  whilnt  they  have  sought  to 
fiy  up  to  the  secrets  of  the  Deity  by  the  waxen 
wings  of  the  senses.  And  as  for  the  con<.oit  that 
too  much  knowledge  should  incline  a  man  to 
atheism,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  second  causes 
should  make  a  more  devout  dependance  upon  God, 
which  is  the  first  cause  ;  First,  it  is  good  to  ask 
the  question  which  Job  asked  of  his  friends ; 
"  Will  you  lie  for  God,  as  one  man  will  do  for 
another  to  gratify  him  1"  For  certain  it  is  that 
God  worketh  nothing  in  nature  but  by  second 
causes  ;  and  if  they  would  have  it  otherwise  be- 
lieved, it  is  mere  imposture,  as  it  were  in  favour 
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low^s  God;  and  nothinc^  eUe  but  to  o0er  to 
the  Author  of  truth  the  unclean  sacriiiee  of  a  lie« 
But  ^irlher,  it  i»  an  assured  tmtb,  aiid  a  eottelu- 
f^ioa  of  experienoe,  Uiat  a  little  or  iuperficial 
/  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  mcUae  Uia  mmd 
I  of  man  to  atheiiiu],  but  a  farther  proceeding  thero- 
I  in  doth  bring  the  mind  back  afain  to  reli^on  i 
r^or  in  the  entrance  of  philoiophjt  when  the 
iecond  causaar  which  are  neiLi  unto  the  aenset, 
do  offer  themsclve&tothe  mindof  man,  if  it  dwell 
and  atay  Ltiarei  it  may  induee  some  ohlivion  of 
the  higiiest  caua^ ;  but  when  a  man  passeth  on 
ferther,  and  aeeth  the  dependence  of  oauses,  and 
the  works  of  Providence ;  thepi  according  to  the 
allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  believe  that 
the  highest  link  of  nature* a  chain  must  needs  be 
tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter^s  chair*  To  conclude 
therefore}  let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  ao- 
brietyi  or  an  tU-applied  moderationi  think  or 
maintain,  ihftt  a  man  can  search  too  far^  or  be  too 
well  studied  in  the  hook  of  God's  word,  or  io  the 
book  of  God*s  works ;  divinity  or  philosophy  ; 
hut  rather  let  men  endeavour  an  endless  progress 
m  pro5cience  in  both  ;  only  let  men  beware  ttmt 
Uiey  apply  hoth  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling  i 
to  uae*  and  not  to  ostentation ;  and  again,  that 
they  do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  confound  these 
IpaTpiijgs  together* 

nd  as  for  the  disgraces  which  learning  reeeiv- 
elh  from  politicianSi  they  be  of  this  nature;  that 
learning  doth  soften  men*§  minds,  and  makes 
them  more  unapt  for  the  honour  and  exercise  of 
aims ;  that  it  doth  mar  and  pervert  men's  dispo- 
sitions for  matter  of  government  and  policy  ;  in 
making  tliom  too  curious  and  irresolute  hy  variety 
cf  reading ;  or  too  peremptory  or  positive  by  strict- 
ness of  rules  and  axioms  ;  or  too  immoderate  and 
overweening  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  exam- 
ples ;  or  too  incompatible  and  differing  from  the 
times  by  reason  of  the  dissimilitude  of  examples ; 
or  at  least,  that  it  doth  divert  men's  travails  from 
aetion  and  business,  and  briogeth  them  to  a  love 
of  leisure  and  privateness  ;  and  that  it  doth  bring 
into  states  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  whilst  every 
man  is  more  ready  to  argue,  than  obey  and  execute. 
Out  of  this  conceit,  Cato,  surnamed  the  Gens  or  ^ 
ime  of  the  wisest  men  indeed  that  ever  lived, 
when  Gameades  the  philosopher  came  in  embas- 
sage to  Rome,  and  that  the  young'  men  of  Rome 
began  to  flock  about  him,  being  allured  with  the 
sweetness  and  majesty  of  his  eloquence  and  learn* 
iag,  gave  counsel  in  open  senate,  that  they  should 
give  him  bis  despatch  with  all  speed,  lest  he 
abould  infect  and  enchant  the  minds  and  affections 
of  the  youth,  and  at  unawares  bring  in  an  altera* 
ti  on  of  the  m  anners  aod  custom  s  of  the  t taie.  Out 
of  the  same  conceit,  or  humour,  did  Virgil,  turn- 
ing hii  pen  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  hia  own  profession,  make  a 
kind  of  Mfparation  betwe«n  policy  and  govern* 
tAent,and  between  artaand  sciences,  In  the  verses 


so   much  renowned,  attributing  and  challenging 
the  one  to  the  Romans,  and  leaving  and  yielding 
the  other  to  the  Grecians ;  "  Tn  regere  imperio  po- 
pulos,Homane,  memento,  H«  tibi  erunt  artes,  AlcJ'* 
So  likewise  we  see  that  Any  tus,  the  accuser  of  So* 
crateSf  laid  it  as  an  article  of  charge  and  neousaF  , 
tion  against  him,  that  he  did,  with  the  variety  and  I 
power  of  his  discourses  and  djsputaiions,  witb*'| 
draw  young  men  from  due  reverence  to  the  lawi  j 
and  customs  of  their  country :   and  that  he  did 
profess  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  science,  which 
was,  to  make  the  worse  matter  seem  the  better^ 
and  to  suppress  truth  by  force  of  eloquence  and 
speech. 

But  these,  and  the  like  imputations,  have  rather 
a  countenance  of  gravity,  ihnn  any  ground  of  jus- 
tice t  for  experience  doth  warrant,  that  both  in 
persons  and  in  limes,  there  hath  been  a  meeting 
and  concurrence  in  learning  and  arms,  flounshtng 
and  excelling  ill  the  same  men  and  the  same  ag^s« 
For^  as  for  men,  there  cannot  he  a  better,  nor  the 
like  instance,  as  of  that  pair^  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Julius  Cssar  the  dieiaior ;  whereof  the  one 
was  Aristotle* s  scholar  in  philosophy,  and  the 
other  was  Cicero's  rival  in  eloquence :  or  if  any 
man  had  rather  call  for  scholars  that  were  great 
generals,  than  generals  that  were  great  scholars, 
let  him  take  Epaminondaa  the  Theban,  or  Xeno- 
phon  the  Athenian ;  whereof  the  one  was  the  first 
that  abated  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  other 
was  the  first  that  made  way  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  of  Persia*  And  this  concurrence  is 
yet  more  visible  in  times  than  in  persons,  by  how 
much  an  age  ia  a  greater  object  than  a  man<  Fof 
both  in  ^gypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Gi^cia,  and 
Rome,  the  same  times  that  are  most  renowned 
for  arras,  are  likewise  most  admired  for  learning  i 
so  that  the  greatest  authors  and  philosophers,  and 
the  greatest  captains  and  goyemors,  have  lived  in 
the  same  ages.  Neither  can  it  otherwise  be :  for 
as,  in  man,  the  ripeness  of  strength  of  the  body 
and  mind  cometh  much  a'^out  an  age,  save  that 
the  strength  of  the  body  cometh  somewhai  thfl 
more  early ;  so  in  stateit,  arms,  and  leamiiigt 
whereof  the  one  correspondetli  t©  the  body,  the 
other  to  the  soul  of  man,  have  a  concurrence  ot 
near  sequence  in  times. 

And  for  matter  of  policy  and  government,  that 
learning  should  rather  hurt,  than  enable  thereuntOi 
is  a  thing  very  improbable  :  we  see  it  is  account- 
ed an  error  to  commit  a  natural  body  to  empiric 
physicians,  which  commonly  have  a  few  pleasing 
receipts,  whereupon  they  are  confident  and  adven- 
turous, but  know  neither  the  causes  of  diseSKS, 
nor  the  complexion  of  patients,  nor  the  peril  of 
accidents,  nor  the  true  method  of  cures  :  we  see 
it  is  a  like  enor  to  rely  upon  advocates  or  law* 
yers,  which  are  only  men  of  practice,  and  not 
grounded  in  their  books,  w^ho  are  many  times 
easily  surprised,  when  matter  falletb  out  besides 
their  experience^  to  the  prejudice  of  the  oatts 
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they  handle :  so,  by  like  reason,  it  eannot  be  but 
%  matter  of  doabiful  conseqaence,  if  states  be 
managed  by  empiric  statesmen,  not  well  mingled 
with  men  grounded  in  learning.  But  contrari- 
wise, it  is  almost  without  instance  contradictory, 
&at  erer  any  goyemment  was  disastrous  that 
was  in  the  hands  of  learned  governors.  For 
howsoeyer  it  hath  been  ordinary  with  politic  men 
to  extenuate  and  disable  learned  men  by  the  names 
of  pedants  ;  yet  in  tiie  records  of  time  it  appear- 
eth,  in  many  particulars,  that  the  governments  of 
princes  in  minority  (notwithstanding  the  infinite 
disadvantage  of  that  kind  of  state)  have  neverthe- 
less excelled  the  government  of  princes  of  mature 
age,  even  for  that  reason  which  they  seek  to  tra- 
duce, which  is,  that  by  that  occasion  the  state 
hath  been  in  the  hands  of  pedants :  for  so  was  the 
state  of  Rome  for  the  first  five  years,  which  are 
so  much  magnified,  during  the  minority  of  Nero, 
in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  a  pedant :  so  it  was  again 
for  tea  years'  space  or  more,  during  the  minority 
of  Goidianus  the  younger,  with  gpreat  applause 
and  contentation  in  the  hands  of  Misitheus,  a 
pedant :  so  it  was  before  that,  in  the  minority  of 
Alexander  Severus,  in  like  happiness,  in  hands 
not  much  unlike,  by  reason  of  the  rule  of  the 
women,  who  were  aided  by  the  teachers  and  pre- 
ceptors. Nay,  let  a  man  look  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  by  name,  into 
the  government  of  Pius  Quintns,  and  Sextns 
Quintus,  in  our  times,  who  were  both  at  their  en- 
trance esteemed  but  as  pedantical  friars,  and  he 
shall  find  that  such  popes  do  greater  things,  and 
proceed  upon  truer  principles  of  estate,  than  those 
which  have  ascended  to  the  papacy  from  an  edu- 
cation and  breeding  in  affairs  of  estate  and  courts 
of  princes  ;  for  although  men  bred  in  learning 
are  perhaps  to  seek  in  points  of  convenience,  and 
aocomniodating  for  the  present,  which  the  Italians 
call  «<ragiom  di  stato,'*  whereof  the  same  Pius 
Quintus  could  not  hear  spoken  with  patience, 
terming  them  inventions  against  religion  and  the 
moral  virtues ;  but  on  the  other  side,  to  reeom- 
pence  that,  they  are  perfect  in  those  same  plain 
grounds  of  religion.  Justice,  honour,  and  moral 
virtue,  which,  if  they  be  well  and  watchfully  pur- 
sued, there  will  be  seldom  use  of  those  other,  no 
more  dian  of  physic  in  a  sound  or  well-dieted 
body.  Neither  can  the  experience  of  one  man's 
life  furnish  examples  and  precedents  for  the  events 
of  one  man's  life :  for,  as  it  happeneth  sometimes 
that  the  grandchild,  or  other  descendant,  resem- 
bleth  the  ancestor  more  than  the  son ;  so  many 
times  occurrences  of  present  times  may  sort  better 
with  ancient  examples,  than  with  those  of  the 
latter  or  immediate  times :  and  lastly,  the  wit  of 
one  man  can  no  more  countervail  learning,  than 
one  man's  means  can  hold  way  with  a  common 
purse. 

And  as  for  &ose  particular  sedueements,  or  in- 
dispositioDS  of  Hm  mind  for  policy  and  govwrn- 


ment,  which  learning  is  pretended  to  ineinuaie ; 
if  it  be  granted  that  any  such  thing  be,  it  must  be 
remembered  withal,  that  learning  ministereth  in 
every  of  them  greater  strength  of  medicine  or  re- 
medy than  it  offereth  cause  of  indisposition  or 
infirmity;  for  if  by  a  siecret  operation,  it  make 
men  perplexed  and  irresolute,  on  the  other  side, 
by  plain  precept,  it  teacheth  them  when  and  upon 
what  ground  to  resolve;  yea,  and  how  to  carry 
things  in  suspense  without  prejudice,  till  they 
resolve ;  if  it  make  men  positive  and  regular,  it 
teacheth  them  what  things  are  in  their  nature 
demonstrative,  and  what  are  conjectural ;  and  as 
well  the  use  of  distinctions  and  exceptions,  as  the 
latitude  of  principles  and  rules.  If  it  mislead  by 
disproportion,  or  dissimilitude  of  examples,  it 
teacheth  men  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  errors 
of  comparisons,  and  all  the  cautions  of  applica- 
tion; so  that  in  all  these  it  doth  rectify  more 
effectually  than  it  can  pervert.  And  these  medi- 
cines it  eonveyeth  into  men's  minds  much  more 
forcibly  by  the  quickness  and  penetration  of  ex- 
amples. For  let  a  man  look  into  the  errors  of 
Clement  the  Seventh,  so  livelily  described  by 
Guiociardine,  who  served  under  him,  or  into  the 
errors  of  Cicero,  painted  oat  by  his  own  pencil  in 
his  epistles  to  Atticus,  and  he  will  fiy  apace  from 
being  irresolute.  Let  him  look  into  the  errors  of 
Phooion,  and  he  will  beware  how  he  be  obstinate 
or  inflexible.  Let  him  but  read  the  fable  of  Ixion, 
and  it  will  hold  him  from  being  vaporous  or  im- 
aginative. Let  him  look  into  the  errors  of  Cato 
the  Second,  and  he  will  never  be  one  of  the  anti< 
pedes,  to  tread  opposite  to  the  present  world 

And  for  the  conceit,  that  learning  should  dispose 
men  to  leisure  and  privateness,  and  make  men 
slothful ;  it  were  a  strange  thing  if  that  which 
accustometh  the  mind  to  a  perpetual  motion  and 
agitation  should  induce  slothfulness ;  whereas 
contrariwise  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  ^at  no  kind 
of  men  love  business  for  itself,  but  those  that  are 
learned ;  for  other  persons  love  it  for  profit,  as  an 
hireling,  that  loves  the  work  for  the  wages ;  or 
for  honour,  as  because  it  beareth  them  up  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  refiesheth  their  reputation,  which 
otherwise  would  wear ;  or  becanse  it  putteth  Ihem 
in  mind  of  their  fortune,  and  giveCh  them  occa- 
sion  to  pleasure  and  displeasure;  or  because  itf 
exerciseth  some  fiumlty  wherein  they  take  pride,  ( 
and  so  entertaineth  them  in  good  humour  and/ 
pleasing  conceits  toward  themselves ;  or  beoausei 
it  advanceth  any  other  their  ends.  So  that,  as  it 
is  said  of  untrue  valours,  that  some  men's  valours 
are  in  the  eyes  of  them  that  look  on ;  so  such  men's 
industries  are  in  the  eyes  of  others,  or  at  least  ill 
regard  of  tiieir  own  dedgnments :  only  learned 
men  love  business,  as  an  a^on  aoeordingto  nature^ 
as  agreeable  to  health  of  mind,  as  exercise  is  to 
health  of  body,  taking  pleasure  in  the  action  it- 
self, and  not  in  the  purehase;  so  fhat  of  all 
men  they  are  the  most  indefttigable,  if  it  bs 
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towards  any  busings  which  can  hold  or  detain 
Their  mind. 

And  if  any  man  be  lahoriouB  in  reading  and 
study,  and  yet  idle  in  business  and  action,  it  grow- 
eth  from  some  we^ikiiesa  of  body  or  aofinesa  of 
spirit ;  &noh  aa  Seneca  speak etii  of:  ^*  Quldatn 
taM  suqI  umbratlles,  ut  potent  in  turbido  esse 
ijuicquLd  in  luce  est  ;^ '  and  not  of  i earning :  well 
may  it  be,  thai  such  a  point  of  a  man^a  nature 
may  make  htm  g^v^e  himself  to  leaming*  but  It  ia 
not  learning  that  breedeth  any  auch  point  in  his 
nature. 

And  that  learning  should  take  up  too  mach  time 
or  leisure  :  I  answer  ^  the  moat  active  or  busy  man 
that  hath  been  or  can  be,  hath,  no  question,  many 
racant  times  of  leisure,  while  he  especteth  the  tides 
and  returns  of  business,  (eatcept  he  be  either  tedious 
and  of  no  despatch,  or  lig-htly  and  unworthily  am- 
bitious to  meddle  In  things  that  may  bo  better  done 
by  others :)  and  then  the  question  is,  but  how  those 
apaoea  and  times  of  leisure  shall  be  filled  and 
spent ;  whether  in  pleasures  or  in  studies ;  as  was 
well  answered  by'^emosthenes  to  his  adversary 
^sehines,  that  was\^an  given  to  pleasure,  and 
told  him  that  his  oratiotts-did  smell  of  the  lamp : 
**  Indeed,'*  said  Demoaibenes,  **  there  is  a  great 
diiferenee  between  the  things  that  you  and  I  do 
by  lamp-lighL"  So  as  no  man  need  doubt  that 
learning  will  expnlse  business  ;  but  rather  it  will 
keep  and  defend  the  possession  of  the  mind 
against  idleness  and  pleasure,  which  otherwise 
at  unawares  may  enter,  to  the  prejudice  of  both* 

Again,  for  that  other  conceit,  that  learning 
should  undermine  the  reverence  of  laws  and 
government,  it  is  assuredly  a  mere  depravation 
and  calumny^  without  all  shadow  of  truth.  For 
to  say,  that  a  blind  custom  of  obedience  should 
be  a  surer  obligation  than  duty  taught  and  under- 
stood I  it  is  to  affirm,  that  a  blind  man  may  tread 
iurer  by  a  guide  than  a  seeing  man  can  by  a 
light.  And  it  Is  without  all  controversy,  that 
learning  doth  make  the  minds  of  men  gentle, 
generoua,  maniable,  and  pliant  to  government ; 
whereas  ignorance  makes  them  churlish,  thwart* 
jngt  and  mutinous;  and  the  evidence  of  time 
doth  clear  this  assertion,  considering  that  the 
most  barbarous,  rude,  and  unlearned  times  have 
been  most  subject  to  tumults,  seditions^  and 
changes. 

And  as  to  the  judgment  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
he  was  well  punished  for  his  blasphemy  against 
learning  in  the  same  kind  wherein  he  offended  ; 
for  when  he  was  past  threescore  years  old,  he 
was  taken  with  an  extreme  desire  to  go  to  school 
again,  and  to  learn  the  Greek  lengua,  to  the  end 
to  peruse  the  Greek  authors  ;  which  doth  well  de- 
iiionstrate,  that  his  former  censure  of  the  Grecian 
learning  was  rather  an  affected  gravity,  than  ac-> 
cording  to  the  inward  eesitt  of  Ms  own  opinion* 
And  as  for  Virgirs  vemefl,  though  it  pleased  him 
to  brave  tne  world  in  taking  to  the  Romans  (he 


art  of  empire,  and  leaving  to  others  the  arts  of 
subjects  \  yet  so  much  is  manifest,  that  the  Ro« 
mans  never  ascended  to  that  height  of  empire, 
till  the  time  they  had  ascended  to  the  height  of 
other  arts.  For  in  the  time  of  tlte  twc  first  Ck* 
ears,  which  bad  the  art  of  government  in  greatest 
perfection,  there  lived  the  best  poet,  Virgil  ins 
Maro ;  the  best  historiographer,  Titus  Livius ; 
the  best  antiquary,  Marcus  Varro ;  and  the  best, 
or  second  orator,  Marcus  Cicero,  that  to  the  me- 
mory of  man  are  known.  As  for  the  accusation 
of  Socrates,  the  time  must  be  remembered  when 
it  was  prosecuted ;  which  was  under  the  thirty 
tyrants,  the  most  base,  bloody,  and  envious  per* 
sons  diat  have  governed;  which  revolutions  ofl 
state  was  no  sooner  over,  but  Socrates,  whom  tliev 
had  made  a  person  criminal,  was  made  a  persoij 
heroical,  and  bis  memory  accumulate  witli  honourv 
divine  and  human ;  and  tliose  discourses  of  his, 
which  were  then  termed  corrupting  of  manners, 
were  afterwards  acknowledged  for  sovereign  me- 
dicines of  the  mmdand  manners,  and  so  have  been 
received  ever  since  till  this  day.  Let  this  there* 
fore  serve  for  answer  to  politicians,  which  in  their 
humorous  severity,  or  in  their  feigned  gravity, 
have  presumed  to  throw  imputations  upon  learn- 
ing ;  which  redargution,  neverthelesf,  (save  Uiat 
we  know  not  whether  our  labours  may  extend  to 
other  ages,)  were  not  needful  for  the  prescntr  in 
regard  of  the  love  and  reverence  towards  learning, 
which  the  example  and  countenance  of  two  so 
learned  princes.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  your  ma* 
jeaty,  being  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  ^^  lucida  side* 
ra,"  stars  of  excellent  light  and  roost  benign 
influence,  hath  wrought  in  all  men  of  place  and 

anthority  in  ouMiation*  . 

"Slow  iberclore  we  come  to  that  third  sort  of  dis* 
credit  or  diminution  of  credit,  that  groweth  unio 
learning  from  learned  men  themselves,  which 
commonly  cleaveth  fastest :  it  is  eitlter  from  their 
fortune;  or  from  their  manners;  or  from  the 
nature  of  their  studies*  For  the  first,  it  is  not  in 
their  power ;  and  the  second  is  aecidenta] ;  the 
third  only  is  proper  to  be  handled  :  but  because 
we  are  not  in  hand  with  true  measure,  but  with 
popular  estimation  and  conceit,  it  is  not  amiss  ta 
apeak  somewhat  of  the  two  former*  The  deroga- 
tions, therefore,  which  grow  to  learning  from  the 
fortune  or  condition  of  learned  moni  are  either 
in  respect  of  scarcity  of  means,  or  in  respect  of 
privateness  of  life^  and  meanness  of  employ* 
ments* 

Concernirvg  want,  and  that  it  is  the  ease  of 
learned  men  usually  to  begin  with  little,  and  not 
to  grow  rich  so  fast  as  other  men,  by  reason  they 
convert  not  their  labours  chiefiy  to  lucre  and  in- 
crease :  it  were  good  to  leave  the  commonplace 
in  commendation  of  poverty  to  some  friar  to 
handle,  to  whom  much  was  attributed  by  MachU* 
vel  in  this  point;  when  he  said,  **  That  the 
kingdom  of  the  clergy  had  been  long  before  at  ao 
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end,  if  the  reputation  and  reverence  towards  the 
poTerty  of  friars  had  not  borne  out  the  scandal 
of  the  superfluities  and  excesses  of  bishops  and 
prelates/'  So  a  man  roi^t  say,  that  the  felicity 
and  delicacy  of  princes  and  great  persons  had  long 
since  turned  to  rudeness  and  barbarism,  if  the 
poverty  of  learning  had  not  kept  up  civility  and 
honour  of  life :  but  without  any  such  advantages, 
it  is  worthy  the  observation,  what  a  reverend  and 
honoured  thing  poverty  of  fortune  was,  for  some 
ages,  in  the  Roman  state,  which  nevertheless  was 
a  state  without  paradoxes :  for  we  see  what  Titus 
Livius  saith  in  his  introduction :  <'  Ccterum  aut 
me  amor  negotii  suscepti  fallit  aut  nulla  unquam 
respublica  nee  major,  nee  sanctior,  nee  bonis  ex- 
emplis  ditior  fuit ;  nee  in  quam  tarn  sers  avaritia 
luxuriaque  immigraverint ;  nee  ubi  tantus  ac  tarn 
diu  paupertati  ac  parsimoniae  honos  fuerit."  We 
see  likewise,  after  that  the  state  of  Rome  was  not 
itself,  but  did  degenerate,  how  that  person,  that 
took  upon  him  to  be  counsellor  to  Julius  Cesar 
after  his  victory,  where  to  begin  his  restoration  of 
the  state,  maketh  it  of  all  points  the  most  sum- 
mary to  take  away  the  estimation  of  wealth  ^ 
««  Verum  haec,  et  omnia  mala  pariter  cum  honore 
peeunie  desinent:  si  neque  magistratus,  neque 
alia  Tulgo  cupiendia,  yenalia  erunt."  To  con- 
clude this  point,  as  i(was  truly  said,  that  «*  rubor 
estvirtntis  color,"  though  sometimes  it  come  fironi 
vice ;  so  it  may  be  fitly  said  that «« paupertas  est 
virtutis  fortuna,"  though  sometimes  it  may  proceed 
from  misgovemment  and  accident.  Surely  Solo- 
mon hath  pronounced  it  both  in  censure,  «•  Qui 
festinat  ad  dlvitias,  non  erit  insons ;  and  in  pre- 
cept ;  <«  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not ;"  and  so 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge :  judging  that  means 
were  to  be  spent  upon  learning,  and  not  learning 
to  be  applied  to  means.  And  as  for  the  private- 
ness,  or  obscureness  (as  it  may  be  in  vulgar  esti- 
mation accounted)  of  life  of  contemplative  men ; 
it  is  a  theme  so  common,  to  extol  a  private  life 
not  taxed  with  sensuality  and  sloth,  in  comparison 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  civil  life,  for  safety, 
liberty,  pleasure,  and  dignity,  or  at  least  freedom 
from  indignity,  as  no  man  handleth  it,  buthandleth 
it  well :  such  a  consonancy  it  hath  to  men's  con- 
ceits in  the  expressing,  and  to  men's  consents  in 
the  allowing.  This  only  I  will  add,  that  learned 
men  forgotten  in  states,  and  not  living  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  are  like  the  images  of  Cassius  and  Brutus 
in  the  funeral  of  Junia :  of  which  not  being  repre- 
sented, as  many  others  were,  Tacitus  saith, ««  Eo 
ipso  prsfulgebant,  quod  non  visebantur." 

And  for  meanness  of  employment,  that  which 
is  most  traduced  to  contempt  is  that  the  govern- 
ment of  youth  is  commonly  allotted  to  them ; 
which  age,  because  it  is  the  age  of  least  authority, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  disesteeming  of  those  em- 
ployments wherein  youth  is  conversant,  and  which 
are  conversant  about  youth.  But  how  unjust  this 
traducement  is  (if  you  will  reduce  things  from 


popularity  of  opinion  to  measure  of  reason)  may 
appear  in  that,  we  see  men  are  more  curious  what 
they  put  in  a  new  vessel,  than  into  a  vessel  sea^ 
soned ;  and  what  mould  they  lay  about  a  young 
plant,  than  about  a  plant  corroborate ;  so  as  the 
weakest  terms  and  times  of  all  things  use  to  have 
the  best  applications  and  helps.  And  will  you 
hearken  to  the  Hebrew  Rabbins  ?  ««  Your  young 
men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams ;"  say  the  youth  is  the  worthier  age, 
for  that  visions  are  nearer  apparitions  of  God  than 
dreams.  And  let  it  be  noted,  that  howsoever  the 
condition  of  life  of  pedants  hath  been  scorned  upon 
theatres,  as  the  ape  of  tyranny;  and  that  the 
modern  looseness  or  negligence  hath  taken  no 
due  regard  to  the  choice  of  schoolmasters  and 
tutors  ;  yet  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  best  times 
did  always  make  a  just  complaint,  that  states 
were  too  busy  with  their  laws,  and  too  negligent 
in  point  of  education ;  which  excellent  part  of 
ancient  discipline  hath  been  in  some  sort  revived  of 
late  times  by  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits ;  of  whom, 
although  in  regard  of  their  superstition  I  may 
say,  '•  quo  raeliores,  eo  deteriores ;"  yet  in  regard 
of  this,  and  some  other  points  concerning  human 
learning  and  moral  matters,  I  may  say,  as  Agesi* 
laus  said  to  his  enemy  Phamabaus,  •'  Talis  quum 
sis,  utinam  noster  esses."  And  thus  much  touch- 
ing the  discredits  drawn  from  the  fortunes  of 
learned  men. 

As  touching  the  manners  of  learned  men,  it  it 
a  thing  personal  and  individual :  and  no  doubt 
there  be  amongst  them,  as  in  other  professiont^ 
of  all  temperatures :  but  yet  so  as  it  is  not  without 
truth,  which  is  said,  that  «*  abeuttt  studia  in  mo- 
res," studies  have  an  influence  and  operation  upon 
the  manners  of  those  that  are  conversant  in  them. 

But  upon  an  attentive  and  indifferent  review, 
I  for  my  part  cannot  find  any  disgrace  to  learning 
can  proceed  from  the  manners  of  learned  men  not 
inherent  to  them  as  they  are  learned  ;  except  It 
be  a  fault  (which  was  the  supposed  fault  of  De- 
mosthenes, Cicero,  Cato  the  Second,  Seneca,  and 
many  more)  that,  because  the  times  they  read  of 
are  commonly  better  than  the  times  they  live  is, 
and  the  duties  taught  better  than  the  duties  prao- 
tised,  they  contend  sometimes  too  far  to  bring 
things  to  perfection,  and  to  reduce  the  corruption 
of  manners  to  honesty  of  precepts,  or  examples 
of  too  great  height.  And  yet  hereof  they  have 
caveats  enough  in  their  own  walks.  For  Solon, 
when  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  given  his 
citizens  the  best  laws,  answered  wisely,  •*  Yea, 
of  such  as  they  would  receive:"  and  Plato,  find- 
ing that  his  own  heart  could  not  agree  with  the 
corrupt  manners  of  his  country,  refused  to  beai 
place  or  oflHee;  saying,  ««That  a  man's  country 
was  to  be  used  as  his  parents  were,  that  is,  with 
humble  persuasions,  and  not  with  contestations  ** 
And  Cesar's  counsellor  put  in  the  same  caveat, 
^  Non  ad  Vetera  instituta  revocans  que  jampridtMB 
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caiTuptifl  moribuflludibriosunt  :**  and  Cicero  opteth 
thii  error  ili recti j  in  Cato  the  SecoDd,  whea  he 
writes  to  hta  frieiid  AtUcus :  «« Calo  optime  sen  lit, 
aed  nocet  interdum  reipubUcie  ;  loquitur  enim 
tanquam  in  repiiblJca  Platonia,  non  tanquam  in 
l«ce  Rom  all/ *  And  the  earne  Cicero  doih  ex* 
case  and  expound  the  philosophera  R>f  going  too 
far,  and  being  too  exact  in  their  prescripts,  when 
he  saith,  **  Isti  ipai  pr«ceptorea  virtutia  et  magis- 
tri|  vidaoter  fines  oSicionim  paalo  longius  quatn 
nalnra  veUei  protuliaae  ut  eum  ad  uitimum  animo 
contend iaaemua,  ibl  lament  ubi  oportet,  coDsiate- 
retnua  :"  and  yet  himself  might  have  said,  "  Mo- 
nitus  aum  minor  ipee  meb  i^^  for  it  waa  hia  own 
fault,  though  not  in  &o  extreme  a  degree. 

Another  tault  likewise  mnch  of  this  kind  hath 
been  incident  to  learned  men  ;  which  is,  that  they 
have  esteemed  the  preserratton,  good,  aod  honour 
of  their  countries  or  masters  before  tlieir  own  for^ 
tunea  or  ^eiies^  For  so  saith  Demosthenes  nnto 
the  Athenians:  ^'  If  it  pleaae  you  to  note  it,  my 
counsels  urjto  yon  are  not  auch  whereby  I  ahould 
grow  great  amongst  you,  and  you  become  little 
amoDgat  the  Grecians:  but  they  be  of  that  nature, 
ZM  they  are  aometimea  not  good  for  me  to  give, 
but  are  always  good  for  you  to  follow."  And  so 
^eneea^  after  he  had  consecrated  that  Quinquea- 
nium  Neronia  to  the  eternal  glory  of  learned  go- 
veroora,  held  on  hia  honest  and  loyal  courae  of 
good  and  free  counsel,  after  hia  master  grew  ex- 
tremely corrupt  in  hia  govern ment.  Neither  can 
this  point  otherwise  he;  for  learoing  endueih 
men's  minds  with  a  true  sense  of  the  frailty  of 
their  persons,  the  casnalty  of  their  fortunes*  and 
the  dignity  of  dieir  soul  and  vocation  :  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  esteem  that  any  greatnesa 
of  their  own  fortune  can  he  a  true  or  worthy  end 
of  their  being  and  ordainment ;  and  therefore  are 
deairoua  to  give  Uieir  account  to  God,  and  ao  like- 
wise to  their  masters  under  God  (as  kings  and  the 
etates  that  they  aerve)  in  these  words ;  •«  Elcce  tibi 
luerefeci/'  and  not "  Ecce  mihi  lucrefcci ;"  where- 
as the  corrupter  sort  of  mere  politicians ,  that  have 
not  their  thoughts  established  by  learning  in  the 
love  Bincl  apprehension  of  duty,  nor  ever  look 
abroad  into  universalitj,  do  refer  all  things  to 
tliemselves,  and  thmat  themselves  into  the  centre 
of  the  world,  as  if  all  lines  should  meet  in  them 
and  their  fortunes  ;  never  earing,  in  all  tempests, 
what  becomes  of  the  ship  of  state,  lo  they  may 
eave  themselves  in  the  cockboat  of  their  own  for- 
lone  :  whereas  men  that  fee!  the  weight  of  duty, 
and  know  the  limits  of  self-love,  use  to  make  good 
their  places  and  duties,  though  with  peril  ;  and 
if  they  stand  in  seditions  and  violent  alterations, 
it  is  rather  the  reverence  which  many  times  both 
adverae  parts  do  give  to  honesty,  than  any  versa- 
li!tr  advantage  of  their  own  carriage.  But  for 
this  point  of  tender  sense^  and  last  obligation  of 
duty  which  learning  doth  endue  the  mind  w  I  thai, 
how^cMver  forttine  may  tax  it.  and  many  in  the 


depth  of  their  corrupt  principles  may  despise  it^ 
yet  it  will  receive  an  open  allowance^  and  there* 
fore,  needs  the  less  disproof  or  exeusaiion* 

Another  fault  incident  commonly  to  learned 
men,  which  may  be  more  probably  defended  than 
truly  denied,  is,  that  they  fail  sometimes  in  apply- 
ing themselves  to  particular  persons :  w^hich  want 
of  exact  application  ariseth  from  two  causes  :  the 
one,  beo4iuse  the  largeness  of  ttieir  mind  can  hardlj 
conhne  itself  to  dwell  in  the  exquisite  observa- 
tion or  examination  of  the  nature  and  customs  of 
one  person :  for  it  is  a  speech  for  a  lover,  and  not 
for  a  wise  man  ;  ^*  Satus  magnum  alter  alter! 
theairum  sumua.^'  Nevertheless  I  shall  yield, 
that  he  that  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind, 
as  well  as  disperse  and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great 
faculty.  But  there  is  a  second  cause,  which  ia 
no  inability,  but  a  rejection  upon  choice  and  judg'' 
ment ;  for  the  honest  and  just  bounds  of  observa- 
tion, by  one  person  upon  another,  extend  no 
farther  hut  to  understand  him  sufficiently,  whereby 
not  to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to 
give  him  faithful  counsel,  or  whereby  to  stand  upon 
reasonable  guard  and  caution  in  respect  of  a  man^s 
self:  but  to  be  speculative  into  anotlier  man,  to 
the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him  or  wind  him  or 
govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a  heart  that  ia  double 
and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous ;  which 
as  in  friendship  it  is  want  of  integrity,  so  towards 
princes  or  superiors  ia  want  of  duty.  For  the 
custom  of  the  Levant,  which  is,  that  suhjecls  do 
forbear  to  gaze  or  lix  their  eyes  upon  princes,  is  in 
the  outward  ceremony  barbarous,  but  the  moral  is 
good;  for  men  ought  not  by  cunning  and  bentgb- 
servationa  to  pierce  &nd  peniatrdte  into  the  hearta 
of  kings,  which  the  Scripture  hath  declared  to  ba 
inscrutable* 

There  la  yet  another  fault  (with  which  I  will 
conclude  this  pari)  which  is  olien  noted  in  learn- 
ed men,  that  they  do  many  times  fail  to  observe 
decency  and  discretion  in  their  behaviour  and 
carriage,  and  commit  errors  in  small  and  ordinary 
points  of  action,  so  as  the  vulgar  sort  of  capacities 
do  make  a  judgment  of  them  in  greater  matten 
by  that  which  they  find  wanting  in  them  in  smaller. 
But  this  consequence  doth  often  deceive  men,  for 
which  I  do  refer  them  over  to  that  which  was  said 
by  Themistocles,  arrogantly  and  uncivilly  being 
applied  to  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth  |  hut, 
being  applied  to  the  general  state  of  this  question, 
pertinently  and  justly ;  when  being  invited  to 
touch  a  lute,  he  said,  **  he  could  not  fiddle,  hut 
he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  state.*'  S0| 
no  doubt,  many  may  be  well  seen  in  the  passagea 
of  government  and  policy,  which  are  to  seek  m 
little  and  punctual  occasions.  I  refer  them  also 
to  that  which  Plato  said  of  his  master  Socratda, 
whom  he  compared  to  the  gallipots  of  apothe 
ries,  which  on  the  outside  had  apes,  and  owls, 
and  antiques,  but  contained  within  sovereign  and 
pteciotis  liquors  and  confections ;  acknowledging 
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that  to  an  external  report  he  was  not  without  sa- 
perficial  levities  and  deformitiee,  but  was  inwardly 
replenished  with  excellent  yirtaes  and  powers. 
And  so  much  touching  the  point  of  manners  of 
learned  men. 

But  in  the  mean  time  I  hare  no  purpose  to  giye 
allowance  to  some  conditions  and  courses  base 
and  unworthy,  wherein  diTers  professors  of  learn- 
ing have  wronged  themselves,  and  gone  too  far ; 
such  as  were  those  trencher  philosophers,  which 
in  the  later  age  of  the  Roman  state  were  usually 
in  the  houses  of  great  persons,  being  little  better 
than  solemn  parasites ;  of  which  kind'  Lucian 
maketh  a  meny  description  of  the  philosopher 
that  the  great  lady  took  to  ride  with  her  in  her 
coach,  and  would  needs  have  him  carry  her  little 
dog,  which  he  doing  officiously  and  yet  uncomely, 
the  page  scoffed,  and  said,  *«  That  he  doubted,  the 
philosopher  of  a  Stoic  would  turn  to  be  a  Cynic." 
But  above  all  the  rest,  the  gross  and  palpable 
flattery,  whereunto  many  not  unlearned  have 
abased  and  abused  their  wits  and  pens,  turning, 
as  Du  Bartas  saith,  Hecuba  into  Helena,  and 
Faustina  into  Lucretia,  hath  most  diminished  the 
price  and  estimation  of  learning.    Neither  is  the 

/modem  dedication  of  books  and  writings,  as  to 

>^l  patrons,  to  be  commended  :  for  that  books,  such 

^f  I  as  are  worthy  the  name  of  books,  ought  to  have 

L^mo  patrons  but  truth  and  reason.  And  the  an- 
cient custom  was  to  dedicate  them  only  to  private 
and  equal  friends,  or  to  entitle  the  books  with 
their  names ;  or  if  to  kings  and  great  persons,  it 
was  to  some  such  as  the  argument  of  the  book 
was  fit  and  proper  for ;  but  these  and  the  like 
courses  may  deserve  rather  reprehension  than  de- 
fence. 

Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the  morigeration 
or  application  of  learned  men  to  men  in  fortune. 
For  the  answer  was  good  that  Diogenes  made  to 

pSne  that  asked  him  in  mockery,  «*  How  it  came  to 

^  I  pass  that  philosophers  were  the  followers  of  rich 

ml  men,  and  not  rich  men  of  philosophers?"    He 

>  i  answered  soberly,  and  yet  sharply, ««  Because  the 

'  one  sort  knew  what  they  had  need  of,  and  the 
L^Qtfaer  did  not."  And  of  the  like  nature  was  the 
answer  which  Aristippus  made,  when  having  a 
petition  to  Dionysius,  and  no  ear  given  to  him, 
he  fell  down  at  his  feet ;  whereupon  Dionysius 
stayed,  and  gave  him  the  hearing,  and  granted  it; 
and  afterward  some  person,  tender  on  the  behalf 
of  philosophy,  reproved  Aristippus,  that  he  would 
offer  the  profession  of  philosophy  such  an  indig- 
nity as  for  a  private  suit  to  fall  at  a  tyrant's  feet : 
but  he  answered,  **  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  it 
was  the  fault  of  Dionysius,  that  had  his  ears  in 
his  feet."  Neither  was  it  accounted  weakness, 
but  discretion  in  him  that  would  not  dispute  his 
best  with  Adrianus  Cssar;  excusing  himself, 
*«  That  it  was  reason  to  yield  to  him  that  eom- 
^  manded  thirty  legions."  These  and  the  like 
applications,  and  stooping  to  points  of  necessity 
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and  convenience,  cannot  be  disallowed ;  for 
though  they  may  have  some  outward  baseness, 
yet  in  a  judgment  truly  made,  they  are  to  be  ac- 
counted submissions  to  the  occasion,  and  not  to 
the  person,. .  . 

Now  I  proceed  to  those  errors  and  vanities 
which  have  intervened  amongst  the  studies  them- 
selves of  the  learned,  which  is  that  which  is 
principal  and  proper  to  the  present  argument; 
wherein  my  purpose  is  not  to  make  a  justification 
of  the  errors,  but,  by  a  censure  and  separation  of 
the  errors,  to  make  a  justification  of  that  which  is 
good  and  sound,  and  to  deliver  that  from  the  as- 
persion of  the  other.  For  we  see,  that  it  is  the 
manner  of  men  to  scandalize  and  deprave  that 
which  retaineth  the  state  and  virtue,  by  taking 
advantage  upon  that  which  is  corrupt  and  degene- 
rate :  as  the  heathens  in  the  primitive  church  used 
to  blemish  and  taint  the  Christians  with  the  faults 
and  corruptions  of  heretics.  But  nevertheless  I 
have  no  meaning  at  this  time  to  make  any  exact 
animadversion  of  the  errors  and  impediments  in 
matters  of  learning,  which  are  more  secret  and 
remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  but  only  to  speak 
unto  such  as  do  fall  under  or  near  unto  a  popular 
observation. 

There  be  therefore  chiefly  three  vanities  in  i 
studies,  whereby  learning  hath  been  most  tra-  i 
duced.  For  those  things  we  do  esteem  vain« 
which  are  either  false  or  frivolous,  those  which 
either  have  no  truth,  or  no  use :  and  those  persons 
we  esteem  vain,  which  are  either  credulous  or 
curious ;  and  curiosity  is  either  in  matter  or  words ; 
so  that  in  reason  as  well  as  in  experience,  there 
fall  out  to  be  these  three  distempers,  as  I  may 
term  them,  of  learning;  the  first,  fantastical  leanH 
ing;  the  second,  contentious  learning;  and  the! 
last,  delicate  learning;  vain  imaginations,  vain) 
altercations,  and  vain  affectations ;  and  with  the 
last  I  will  begin.  Martin  Luther,  conducted  no 
doubt  by  a  higher  Providence,  but  in  discourse 
of  reason,  finding  what  a  province  he  had  under- 
taken against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  degene- 
rate traditions  of  the  church,  and  finding  his  own 
solitude  being  noways  aided  by  the  opinions  of 
his  own  time,  was  enforced  to  awake  all  antiquity, 
and  to  call  former  times  to  his  succour,  to  make  m 
party  against  the  present  time.  So  that  the  an- 
cient authors,  both  in  divinity  and  in  humanity, 
which  had  long  time  slept  in  libraries,  began 
generally  to  be  read  and  revolved.  This  by 
consequence  did  draw  on  a  necessity  of  a  more 
exquisite  travail  in  the  languages  original,  where- 
in those  authors  did  write,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  those  authors,  and  the  better  advan- 
tage of  pressing  and  applying  their  words.  And 
thereof  grew  again  a  delight  in  their  manner  of 
style  and  phrase,  and  an  admiration  of  that  kind 
of  writing;  which  was  much  furthered  and  preei* 
pitated  by  the  enmity  and  opposition  that  the 
proponnders  of  those  primitive,  but  seeming  new 
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ypiniona,  had  against  the  schoolmen;  who  were 
g^neralJy  of  ihe  contrary  part,  and  whose  writings 
were  aUogeiber  in  adi^ering  Biyle  and  form  ;  tak- 
ing liberiy  to  coin  and  fratne  new  terms  of  art  to 
express  thetr  own  sense,  and  to  avoid  circuit  of 
speechi  without  regard  to  the  pureness*  pleaesinU 
tiei^i  and,  as  I  may  call  Lt,  lawfulness  of  the 
phrase  or  wordi  And  again,  because  liie  great 
labour  that  ihen  w^as  with  the  people^  (of  whom 
Uie  Pha^risoes  were  wont  to  say,  ^*  Kxeorabilis  iata 
lurba,  quiE  jion  uovit  lefem/*)  for  the  winning 
and  persuading  of  thetn,  there  grow  of  necessity  in 
ehief  price  and  request  eloquence  and  variety  of 
dLacoursoi  as  the  fittest  and  fore ib lest  access  Into 
ihe  capacity  of  Iho  vulgar  sort :  so  that  these  four 
caiises  concurring,  the  admiration  of  ancient  au- 
thors, the  hat^  of  the  schoolmen,  the  exact  study 
of  languages,  and  the  efficacy  of  preaching,  did 
bring  in  an  airecUonate  study  of  eloquence  and 
^*  copia^^  of  speech,  which  ttten  began  to  liounsh. 
This  grew  speedily  to  an  excess  ;  for  men  began 
to  hunt  more  after  words  ilinn  matter  ;  and  more 
after  the  choice nese  of  the  phrase,  and  the  round 
and  clean  composition  of  Ihe  sentence,  and  the 
sweet  falling  of  ttie  clauses,  and  the  varying  and 
illustration  of  tlieif  works  with  tropes  and  Sgures, 
than  afiei  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject, 
soundness  of  argument,  life  of  invention  or  depth 
of  judgment.  Then  grew  the  flowing  and  watery 
vein  of  OsoriuSt  the  Portugal  bishop,  to  be  in  price* 
Then  did  Slurmtus  spend  siioh  infinito  and  curious 
pains  upon  Cicero  the  orator,  and  Hermogeties  the 
rhetoriciaii,  besides  his  own  hooks  of  periodSi  and 
imitation,  and  the  like.  Then  did  Car  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Ascham,  with  their  lectures  and  writ- 
ings, almost  deify  Cieero  and  Demosthenes,  and 
allure  all  young  men,  that  were  studious,  unto  that 
delicate  and  polished  kind  of  learning*  Then  did 
Erasmus  take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo ; 
^  Deoem  annos  consumpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone  f^ 
fttid  the  echo  answered  tn  Greek, 'Otr^,  «« Asinc."** 
Then  grew  tlie  learning  of  the  schoolmen  to  be 
utterly  despised  as  harharous.  I  n  s  u  m ,  th  e  wb  ole 
ineli nation  and  bent  of  those  times  was  rather  to- 
wards «^copia*^  than  weight. 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  first  distemper  of  learning, 
when  men  study  words  and  not  matter :  whereof 
though  I  have  represented  anejcarnplf^  of  late  times, 
yet  it  hath  heeot  ^nd  will  bo  «^  secundum  majua  et 
minus^ ^  in  a1 1  ti me.  And  h o w  is  it  possi ble  b u t  th is 
should  have  an  operation  to  discredit  learning,  even 
witti  vulgar  capacities,  when  they  see  learned 
men's  works  like  the  6rst  letter  of  a  patent  or 
Limned  book :  which  though  it  bath  large  flou- 
^iithes,  yet  it  is  hut  a  Jette^T  It  seems  to  me  that 
i^ygmalion^s  frenxy  it  a  good  emblem  or  por- 
traiture of  tbii  vanity  :  fur  words  are  hut  the 
tmage«  of  matter ;  and  except  thej  have  life  of 
reason  and  invention,  to  fall  in  love  with  tbetn  is 
mil  one  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture* 

Bm  jet,  iiotwithstaiiding,  it  ia  a  thing  not 


hastily  to  be  condemned,  to  clothe  and  adorn  th# 
obscurity,  even  of  philosophy  itself,  with  sensible 
and  plausible  elocution  ;  for  hereof  we  have  great 
examples  in  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch, 
and  of  Plato  also  in  some  degreo  :  and  hereof, 
likewise,  there  is  great  use:  for  surely,  to  the  s^ 
vere  inquisition  of  truth,  and  the  deep  progress 
iulo  philosophy,  it  is  some  hlnderance  ;  because 
it  is  too  early  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
quenchetb  the  desire  of  further  search,  before  we 
come  to  a  just  period  t  but  tlien  if  a  man  bo  to 
have  any  use  of  such  knowledge  in  civil  oecasioni, 
of  conference,  counsel,  persuasion,  discourse,  or 
the  like;    then  shall  he  find  it  prepared  to  his 
bands  in  tliose  authors  which  write  in  that  manner^ 
But  the  excess  of  this  is  so  justly  conlemptible, 
thai  as  Hercules,   when  he  saw  the   image  of 
Adonis,  Yenus^s  minion,  in  a  temple,  said  in  di»« 
dain, "  Nil  sacri  es ;"  so  there  is  none  of  Hercules's 
followers  in  learning,  that  is,  the  more  severe  and 
laborious  sort  of  inquirers  into  truth,  but  will 
despise  those  delicacies  and  alfectations,  as  indeed 
capable  of  no  divineness.    And  thus  much  of  the 
hrst  disease  or  distemper  of  learning* 
^X^l'he  second,  which  foUoweib,  is  in  nature  worse 
thaii  th@  former :   for  as  substance  of  matter  ia 
better  than  beauty  of  words,  so,  contrariwise,  vain 
matter  is   worse  than  vain  words:   wherein  it 
seemetb  the  reprehension  of  St.  Paul  was  not  only 
proper  for  tho«€  times,  btit  prophetical  for  the  times 
following;  and  not  only  respective  to  divinity,  but 
extensive   to   all  knowledge  t  ^*  Devita  profanas 
voeum   novttates,  et  oppositiones  falsi  nominis 
scientise/'      For   he   assigiieth   two  marks  and 
badges  of  suspected  and  falsified  science  :  the  one,  "J 
the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  terms  ;  the  other,'' 
the  sCrietness  of  positions,  which  of  necessity  dotk 
induce  oppositions,  and  so  questions  and  alterea^^ 
tione.     Surely,  like  as  many  substances  in  nature,* ' 
which  are    solid  do    putrefy  and  corrupi   int#^ 
worms  ;  so  it  is  the  property  of  good  and  sound 
knowledge,  to  putrefy  and  dissolve  into  a  number 
of  subtle,  idle,  unwholesome,  and,  as  I  tn^y  term 
them,  vermiculale  questions,  which  have  indeed  a 
kind  of  quickness,  and  life  of  spirit,  but  no  sound* 
ness  of  matter,  or  good  nesa  of  quality .     This  kind 
of  degenerate  learning  did  chiefly  reign  amongst" 
the  schoolmen;    who  having  sharp  and   strong*^ 
wits,  and  abundance  of  leisure,  and  small  variety*' 
of  reading,  (but  their  w^tts  being  shut  up  in  the*l 
cells  of  a  few  authors,  chiefly  Aristotle  Uieir  die** 
tator,  as  their  persons  were  abut  up  in  the  eel  It  4 
of  monasteriea  and  colleges,)  and  knowing  liltl©  * 
history,  either  of  nature  or  time,  did  out  oT  nQ ' 
great  quantity  of  matter,  and  in^nite  agitation  of 
wit,  spin  out  unto  us  those  lahorioua  wehi  of 
learning,  w^hich  are  extant  in  their  hooka*    For 
the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  tf  it  work  upon  matter, 
which  is  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God, 
worketh  according  to   the  stuff,  and   is  limited 
thereby ;  but  if  tt  work  upon  itself,  as  the  spider 
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wofketh  hU  web,  then  it  is  endless  and  bringfs  forth 
indeed  cobwebs  of  learning,  admirable  for  the  fine- 
neee  of  thread  and  work,  bat  of  no  sabstance  or 
profit 

This  same  unprofitable  subtilty  or  curiosity  is 
of  two  sorts  ;  either  in  the  subject  itself  that  they 
handle,  when  it  is  a  fruitless  speculation  or  con- 
trorersy,  whereof  there  are  no  small  number  both 
in  divinity  and  philosophy,  or  in  the  manner  or 
method  of  handlingr  of  a  knowledge,  which 
amongst  them  was  this  ;  upon  every  particular 
position  or  assertion  to  frame  objections,  and  to 
those  objections,  solutions ;  which  solutions 
were  for  the  most  part  not  confutations  but  dis- 


tinctions ;    whereas  indeed  the  strength  of  all  ,^For  the  third  vice  or  disease  of  learning,  which 


sciences  is,  as  the  strength  of  the  old  man^s  fag- 
got, in  the  band.  For  the  harmony  of  a  science, 
supporting  each  part  the  other,  is  and  ought  to  be 
the  true  and  brief  confutation  and  suppression  of 
all  the  smaller  sort  of  objections.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  if  you  take  out  every  axiom,  as  the 
sticks  of  the  faggot,  one  by  one,  you  may  quarrel 
with  them,  and  bend  them,  and  break  them  at 
your  pleasure :  so  that,  as  was  said  of  Seneca, 
**  Verbomm  minutiis  rerum  frangit  ponders  ;'*  so 
a  man  may  truly  say  of  the  schoolmen, «« Qu»s- 
tionum  minutiis,  scientiarem  frangunt  solidita- 
tem.*'  For  were  it  not  better  for  a  man  in  a  fair 
room  to  set  up  one  gpreat  light,  or  branching  can- 
dlestick of  lights,  than  to  go  about  with  a  small 
watch  candle  into  every  comer  1  And  such  is  their 
method,  that  rests  not  so  much  upon  evidence  of 
truth  proved  by  arguments,'  authorities,  simili- 
tndes,  examples,  as  upon  particular  confutations 
and  solutions  of  every  scruple,  cavillation,  and 
objection ;  breeding  for  the  most  part  one  question 
as  fast  as  itsolveth  another ;  even  as  in  the  former 
resemblance,  when  you  carry  the  light  into  one 
comer,  you  darken  the  rest :  so  that  the  fable  and 
fiction  of  Scylla  seemeth  to  be  a  lively  image  of 
this  kind  of  philosophy  or  knowledge  :  who  was 
transformed  into  a  comely  virgin  for  the  upper 
parts :  but  then  «*  Candida  succinctam  latrantibus 
inguina  roonstris:*'  so  the  generalities  of  the 
schoolmen  are  for  a  while  good  and  proportion- 
able ;  but  then,  when  you  descend  into  their  dis- 
tinctions and  decisions,  instead  of  a  fruitful  womb, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man^s  life,  they  end  in 
monstrous  altercations  and  barki ng  questions.  So 
as  it  is  not  possible  but  this  quality  of  knowledge 
mist  fall  under  popular  contempt,  the  people  being 
apt  to  contemn  truth  upon  occasion  of  controver- 
sies and  altercations,  and  to  think  they  are  all  out 
of  their  way  which  never  meet :  and  when  they 
see  such  digladiation  about  subtilties,  and  mat- 
ters of  no  use  or  moment,  they  easily  fall  upon 
that  judgment  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  •«  Verba 
ista  sunt  senum  otiosoram." 

Notwithstanding,  certain  it  is  that  if  those 
schoolmen,  to  their  great  thirst  of  troth  and  un- 
wearied travail  of  wit,  had  Joined  variety  and 


universality  of  reading  and  contemplation,  they 
had  proved  excellent  lights,  to  the  great  advance- 
ment of  all  learning  and  knowledge ;  but  as  they 
are,  they  are  great  undertakers  indeed,  and  fierce 
with  dark  keeping  :  but  as  in  the  inquiry  of  the 
divine  troth,  their  pride  inclined  to  leave  the 
oracle  of  God's  word,  and  to  vanish  in  the  mixture 
of  their  own  inventions ;  so  in  the  inquisition  of 
nature,  they  ever  lef^  the  oracle  of  God*s  works, 
and  adored  the  deceiving  and  deformed  images, 
which  the  unequal  mirror  of  their  own  minds,  or 
a  few  received  authors  or  principles,  did  repre- 
sent unto  them.  And  thus  much  for  the  second 
disease  of  teaming. 
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concemeth  deceit  or  untrath,  it  is  of  all  the  rest 
the  foulest ;  as  that  which  doth  destroy  the  essen- 
tial form  of  knowledge,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
representation  of  troth  :  for  the  troth  of  being/ 
and  the  troth  of  knowing  are  one,  differing  no/ 
more  than  the  direct  beam  and  the  beam  reflected. 
This  vice  therefore  brancheth  itself  into  two  sorts ; 
delight  in  deceiving,  and  aptness  to  be  deceived ; 
imposture  and  credulity  ;  which,  although  they 
appear  to  be  of  a  diverse  nature,  the  one  seeming 
to  proceed  of  cunning,  and  the  other  of  simplicity, 
yet  certainly  they  do  for  the  most  part  concur :  for 
as  the  verse  noteth, 

**  PerconUtoren  fbgho,  nam  garralaa  Idem  est ;" 
an  inquisitive  man  is  a  prattler ;  so,  upon  the  like 
reason,  a  credulous  roan  is  a  deceiver :  as  we  see 
it  in  fame,  that  he  that  will  easily  believe  romours, 
will  as  easily  augment  romours,  and  add  some- 
what to  them  of  his  own  :  which  Tacitus  wisely 
noteth,  when  he  saith,  «« Fingunt  simul  credunt- 
que :"  so  great  an  affinity  hath  fiction  and  belief. 

This  facility  of  credit,  and  accepting  or  admit- 
ting things  weakly  authorized  or  warranted,  is  of 
two  kinds,  according  to  the  subject :  for  it  is  either 
a  belief  of  history,  or,  as  the  lawyers  speak,  mat- 
ter of  fact ;  or  else  of  matter  of  art  and  opinion. 
As  to  the  former,  we  see  the  experience  and  incon- 
venience of  this  error  in  ecclesiastical  history ; 
which  hath  too  easily  received  and  registered  re* 
ports  and  narrations  of  miracles  wrought  by  mar- 
tyrs, hermits,  or  monks  of  the  desert,  and  other 
holy  men,  and  their  relics,  shrines,  chapels,  and 
images :  which  though  they  had  a  passage  for  a 
time,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  supersti- 
tious simplicity  of  some,  and  tiie  politic  toleration 
of  others,  holding  them  but  as  divine  poesies ;  yet 
afVer  a  period  of  time,  when  the  mist  began  to 
clear  up,  they  grew  to  be  esteemed  but  as  old 
wives*  fables,  impostures  of  the  clergy,  illusions 
of  spirits,  and  badges  of  antichrist,  to  the  great 
scandal  and  detriment  of  religion. 

So  in  natural  history,  we  see  there  hath  not 
been  that  choice  and  judgment  used  as  ought  to 
have  been;  as  may  appear  in  the  writings  of 
Plinius,  Cardanus,  Albertus,  and  divers  of  the 
Arabians,  being  fraught  with   much   fabulous 
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m&Uer,  a  great  part  not  only  untried;  bot  noLo- 
Tiously  ontnie,  to  the  ^r^alderogmtioa  of  the  credit 
of  natural  ptiilospphy  with  the  grave  and  sober 
kinds  oi  wits :  wherein  tlie  wiBdom  and  integrity 
of  AriBtolle  is  worthy  to  be  observed :  that,  having 
tuade  so  diligent  and  exquisite  a  history  of  living 
creatures,  hath  mingled  it  sparingly  wiii  any  vain 
sr  ffiigned  matter ;  and  yet,  on  tlie  other  side,  hath 
cast  ail  prodigious  narrations,  which  he  thought 
worthy  the  recording,  into  one  book  ;  excellently 
discerning  that  matter  of  manifest  truth,  (such, 
whereupon  observation  and  rule  were  to  be  built,) 
was  not  to  be  mingled  or  weakened  with  matter  of 
doubtful  credit;  and  yet  a^in,  that  rarities  and 
reports  that  seem  incredible  are  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed or  denied  to  the  memory  of  men* 

And  as  for  the  facility  of  credit  which  is  yield- 
ed to  arts  and  opinions,  it  is  likewise  of  two  kinds ; 
either  when  too  much  belief  is  attributed  to  the 
arts  thetnselres,  or  to  certain  authors  in  any  art* 
The  sciences  themselves,  which  have  had  better 
intellig^ence  and  confederacy  with  the  imagination 
oC man  than  with  his  reason,  aretliree  in  number; 
astrology,  natural  magic,  and  alchymy  ;  of  which 
sciences,  nevertheless,  the  ends  or  pretences  are 
noble.  For  astrology  pretend eth  to  discorer  that 
carriispondence  or  concatenation,  which  is  be- 
tween the  superLi>r  glf^be  and  the  inferior :  natural 
magic  pretend  eth  to  call  and  reduce  natural  phi- 
losophy from  variety  of  speculations  to  the  mag^ 
nilude  of  works  i  and  alchymy  pretendeth  to  make 
separation  of  all  the  unlike  parts  of  bodies,  which 
in  mixtures  of  nature  are  incorporate.  But  the 
deriTatioua  and  prosecutions  to  these  ends,  both 
in  the  theories  and  in  the  practices,  are  full  of 
error  and  vanity ;  which  the  great  professors 
themselves  have  sought  to  veil  over  and  conceal 
by  enigmatical  writings,  and  re fe ring  themselves 
to  auricular  traditions  and  such  oUier  devices,  to 
save  the  credit  of  impostures  i  and  yet  surely  to 
alchymy  this  right  is  due,  that  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  husbandman  whereof  jEsop  makes  the 
£able;  that,  when  he  died,  told  his  sons,  that  he 
had  left  unto  them  gold  buried  under  ground  in 
hit  vineyard ;  atid  they  digged  overall  the  ground, 
and  gold  they  found  none ;  but  by  reason  of  their 
stirring  and  digging  the  mould  about  the  root^  of 
their  vines,  they  had  a  great  vintage  the  year  fol- 
lowing ;  so  assuredly  the  search  and  stir  to  make 
gold  hath  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  good 
and  fraitful  inventions  and  experiments,  as  well 
for  the  disc  losing  of  nature,  as  for  the  use  of  man*s 
life. 

And  as  for  the  over  much  credit  that  hath  been 
given  unto  authors  in  sciences,  in  making  them 
dictators,  that  their  words  should  stand,  and  not 
consuls,  to  give  advice ;  the  damage  h  infinite 
that  sciences  have  received  thereby,  as  the  princi- 
jml  caufie  that  hath  kept  them  low,  at  a  stay,  with- 
Q*i%  fTOWtli  or  advancement.  For  hence  it  hath 
ocim«,  tl'ftt  In  arts  mechajiioal  the  ^ret  deviser 


comes  shortest,  and  time  addeth  and  perfeeteth  : 
but  in  sciences  the  first  author  goeth  farthest, 
and  time  leaseth  and  corrupteth.  So,  we  se^t 
artillery,  sailing,  printing,  and  the  like,  were 
grossly  managed  at  the  first,  and  by  timeaccommo^ 
dated  and  refined  ;  but  contrariwise,  the  pbiloac^ 
phies  and  sciences  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Democritus^  1 
Hippocrates,  Cuclides,  Archimedes,  of  most  vigour  | 
at  the  first,  and  by  time  degenerate  and  em  based  $ 
w^hereof  the  reason  is  no  other,  but  that  in  the 
former  many  wiis  and  industries  have  contributed  A 
in  one ;  and  in  the  latter  many  wits  and  industries 
have  been  spent  about  the  wit  of  some  one,  whom 
many  times  they  have  rather  depraved  than  11  lus- 
tra ted.  For  as  water  will  not  ascend  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  first  spring-head  from  whence  it 
descendeth,  so  know  led  go  derived  from  Aristotle, 
and  exempted  from  liberty  of  examination,  will 
not  rise  again  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  Aris- 
totle. And  therefore,  although  the  position  be 
good,  ^*  Oportet  discentem  credere,^^  yet  it  mutt 
be  coupled  with  this,  "Oportet  edoctum  judi- 
care ;"  for  disciples  do  owe  unto  their  m asters 
only  a  temporary  belief,  and  a  suspension  of  their 
own  judgment  until  they  be  fully  instructed,  and 
not  an  absolute  re^igrtation,  or  perpetual  captivity : 
and  therefore,  to  conclude  this  point,  T  will  say 
no  more,  but  so  let  great  authors  have  their  due, 
as  time,  which  is  the  author  of  authors,  be  tioi 
deprived  of  his  due,  which  is,  further  and  further 
to  discover  truth. 

i^Thus  have  I  gone  over  these  three  diseases  of 

learning ;  besides  the  which,  there  are  some  other 
rather  peccant  humours  than  formed  diseases  » 
which  nevertheless  are  not  so  secret  and  intrinsic, 
but  that  they  fall  under  a  popular  oh  serration  and 
traduoement,  and  are  tberefoie  not  to  he  passed 
over. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  extreme  affecting  of 
two  extremities;  the  one  antiquity,  tJie  other 
novelty :  wherein  it  seemcth  the  children  of  time 
do  take  aftf^r  the  nature  and  malice  of  the  father. 
For  as  he  devourcth  his  children,  so  one  of  them 
seeketb  to  devour  and  suppress  the  other  ;  white 
antiquity  envieth  there  shonld  be  new  additions, 
and  novelty  cannot  be  content  to  add,  but  it  must 
deface  i  surely,  the  advice  of  the  prophet  is  the 
true  direction  in  this  matter,  '^  State  super  vias 
antiquas,  et  videte  quEcnam  sit  vis  recta  et  bona, 
et  ambulate  in  ea,^^  Antir;uity  dcservrih  that 
reverence,  that  men  should  make  a  stand  there- 
upon, and  discover  what  is  the  best  way  ;  but 
when  the  discovery  is  w*ell  taken,  then  to  make 
progression.  And  to  speak  truly,  **  Aniiqiiitas 
siecuU  juventus  mundi/*  These  times  are  tliti 
ancient  times,  when  the  worid  is  ancient,  and 
not  those  which  we  account  ancient  "  ordine  re- 
trogtado,*^  by  a  computation  backwards  from  ouf^ 
selves. 

I  Another  ertor,  tndnoed  by  the  formert  tft  a  die- 
trust  that  any  thing  should  be  now  to  b«  found 
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oat,  which  the  world  dioald  have  missed  and 
passed  orer,  so  long  time  ;  as  if  the  same  objec- 
tion were  to  be  made  to  time  that  Lucian  maketh 
to  Jupiter  and  other  the  heathen  gods ;  of  which 
he  wonder^th  that  they  begot  so  many  children  in 
old  time,  and  begot  none  in  his  time;  and  asketh 
whether  they  were  become  septaagenary,  or 
whether  the  law  Papia,  made  against  old  men's 
marriages,  had  restrained  them.  So  it  seemeth 
men  doubt  lest  time  is  become  past  children  and 
generation ;  wherein,  contrariwise,  we  see  com- 
monly the  lerity  and  inconstancy  of  men^s  jndg- 
mente,  which,  till  a  matter  be  done,  wonder  that 
it  can  be  done;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  wonder 
again  that  it  was  no  sooner  done :  as  we  see  in 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  into  Asia,  which  at 
first  was  prejadged  as  a  vast  and  impossible  en- 
terprise :  and  yet  afterwards  it  pleaseth  Liyy  to 
mdLe  no  more  of  it  than  this  :  *«  Nil  aliud,  qn^ 
bene  ansus  est  yana  contemnere  :"  and  the  same 
happened  to  Golnmbns  in  the  western  navigation. 
But  in  intellectual  matters  it  is  mnch  more  com- 
mon ;  as  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  propositions 
of  Eaclid ;  which,  till  they  be  demonstrate,  they 
seem  strange  to  our  assent;  but  being  demon- 
strate, our  mind  aocepteth  of  them  by  a  kind  of 
relation,  (as  the  lawyers  speak,)  as  if  we  had 
known  them  before. 

Another  error,  that  hath  also  some  aflinity  with 
the  former,  is  a  conceit  that  of  former  opinions  or 
sects,  after  variety  and  examination,  the  best  hath 
still  prevailed,  and  suppressed  the  rest ;  so  as,  if 
a  man  should  begin  the  labour  of  a  new  search, 
he  were  but  like  to  light  upon  somewhat  formerly 
rejected,  and  by  rejection  brought  into  oblivion  : 
as  if  the  multitude,  or  the  wisest,  for  the  multi- 
tude's sake,  were  not  ready  to  give  passage  rather 
to  that  which  is  popular  and  superficial,  than  to 
that  which  is  substantial  and  profound ;  for  the 
truth  is,  that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  river  or  stream,  which  carrieth  down  to  us  that 
which  is  light  and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and 
drowneth  that  which  is  weighty  and  solid. 

Another  error,  of  a  diverse  nature  from  all  the 
former,  is  the  over  early  and  peremptory  reduction 
of  knowledge  into  arts  and  methods ;  ^m  which 
time  commonly  sciences  receive  small  or  no  aug- 
mentation. But  as  young  men,  when  they  knit 
and  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  gprow  to  a  further 
stature  :  so  knowledge,  while  it  is  in  aphorisms 
and  observations,  it  is  in  gprowth  ;  but  when  it 
once  is  comprehended  in  exact  methods,  it  may 
perchance  be  further  polished  and  illustrated, 
and  accommodated  for  use  and  practice;  but  it 
inoreaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance. 

A  nother  error  which  doth  succeed  that  which  we 
last  mentioned,  is,  that  after  the  distribution  of 
particular  arts  and  sciences,  men  have  abandoned 
uidversality,  or  (^philosophia  prima  ;'*  which  can- 
not hut  cease  and  stop  all  progression.  For  no 
perfect  discovery  can  he  made  upon  a  flat  or  level, 


neither  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  more  rem«its 
and  deeper  parts  of  any  science,  if  you  stand  but 
upon  the  level  of  the  same  science,  and  ascend 
not  to  a  higher  science. 

Another  error  hath  proceeded  from  too  great  a 
reverence,  and  a  kind  of  adoration  of  the  mind  and 
understanding  of  man:  by  means  whereof,  men 
have  withdrawn  themselves  too  much  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  the  observations  of 
experience,  and  have  tumbled  up  and  down  in 
their  own  reason  and  conceits.  Upon  these  intel- 
lectualists,  which  are,  notwithstanding,  common- 
ly taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  philoso- 
phers, Heraclitus  gave  a  just  censure,  saying, 
«*  Men  sought  truth  in  their  own  little  worlds,  and 
not  in  the  great  and  common  world  ;"  for  they 
disdain  to  spell,  and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  the 
volume  of  God's  works;  and  contrariwise,  by 
continual  meditation  and  agitation  of  wit,  do  urge 
and  as  it  were  invocate  their  own  spirits  to  di- 
vine, and  give  oracles  unto  them,  whereby  they 
are  deservedly  deluded. 

Another  error  that  hath  some  connexion  with 
this  latter,  is,  that  men  have  used  to  infect  their 
meditations,  opinions,  and  doctrines,  with  some 
conceits  which  they  have  most  admired,  or  some 
sciences  which  they  have  most  applied;  and 
given  all  things  else  a  tincture  according  to  them, 
utterly  untrue  and  improper.  So  hath  Plato 
intermingled  his  philosophy  with  theology,  and 
Aristotle  with  logic;  and  ^e  second  school  of 
Plato,  Proclus  and  the  rest,  with  the  mathematics. 
For  these  were  the  arts  which  had  a  kind  of 
primogeniture  with  them  severally.  So  have  the 
alchymists  made  a  philosophy  out  of  a  few  ex- 
periments of  the  furnace;  and  Gilbertus,  our 
countryman,  hath  made  a  philosophy  out  of  the 
observations  of  a  loadstone.  So  Cicero,  when, 
reciting  the  several  opinions  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  he  found  a  musician  that  held  the  soul  was 
but  a  harmony,  saith  pleasantly,  **  Hie  ab  arte  sua 
non  recessit,"  &c.  But  of  these  conceits  Aristotle 
speaketh  seriously  and  wisely,  when  he  saith, 
^  Qui  resplciunt  ad  pauca,  de  facili  pronuntiant." 

Another  error  is  an  impatience  of  doubt,  and 
haste  to  assertion  without  due  and  mature  sus- 
pension of  judgment  For  the  two  ways  of  con- 
templation are  not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  action^ 
commonly  spoken  of  by  the  ancients;  the  one 
plain  and  smooth  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end 
impassable ;  the  other  rough  and  troublesome  in 
the  entrance,  but  after  a  while  fair  and  even :  so 
it  is  in  contemplation ;  if  a  man  will  begin  with 
certainties,  he  shall  end  in  doubts;  but  if  he  will 
be  content  to  begin  with  doubts  he  shall  end  in 
certainties. 

Another  error  is  in  the  manner  of  the  tradition 
and  delivery  of  knowledge,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  magis^  and  peremptory,  and  not  ingenuous 
and  feithful ;  in  a  sort  as  may  be  soonest  believed 
and  not  earliest  examined.  It  is  tnie.  that  in 
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eompendioua  tr^ttses  Tor  practice,  that  fotin  ts 
not  to  be  d  (Sill  I  owed  r  but  in  the  true  handlii.g^  cf 
know]ed|re^  men  oug:ht  not  to  fall,  eithert  oil  the 
one  side,  into  the  vein  of  Velleiua  the  Epicmt*an  : 
^«  Nil  lam  met  liens,  riuftm  ne  dubitare  alif[im  de 
re  Tideretur  f*  nor,  on  the  other  sidci,  into 
Socrates'  tronieal  doubting  of  all  tilings ,  but  to 
propound  thln^  sincerely,  with  more  or  less 
iLs^ever^itLori,  as  they  stand  in  a  inaii*s  owxi  judg- 
ment  proved  moie  or  less* 

Other  errors  there  are  in  the  scope  ihat  men 
propound  to  themselves,  whereunto  they  bend 
their  endeavours ;  for  whereas  the  more  constant 
and  devoted  kind  of  professors  of  any  science 
ought  ta  propound  to  themselves  to  make  some 
additions  to  their  science,  they  c<invert  their 
labours  to  aspire  to  certain  second  prizes  :  as  to  be 
n  profoutid  interpreter  or  commentor,  to  be  a  sharp 
champion  or  defender,  to  be  a  methodical  com- 
pounder or  ahridger,  and  so  the  patrimony  of 
knowli^dge  Cometh  to  be  sometimes  improved, 
but  seldom  aug^mented* 

(But  the  greatest  error  e»f  all  the  rest,  is  the 
mi  staking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  furthest 
end  of  knowledge:  for  men  have  entered  into  a 
desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes 
upon  a  natural  curiosity,  and  inquisitive  appetite ; 
sometimes  to  entertain  their  rninds  with  variety 
ttnd  delight ;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputa- 
tion I  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of 
wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre 
and  profession :  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a 
true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit 
and  use  of  men ;  as  if  there  were  sought  in  know- 
ledge a  couch,  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching 
and  restless  spirit;  or  a  t^rrasse  for  a  wandering 
and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a 
fair  prospect;  or  a  lower  of  state,  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon;  or  a  fort  or  command- 
ing ground,  for  etrite  and  contention ;  or  a  shop, 
for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse,  for 
the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man^s 
estate.  But  this  is  that  which  will  Indeed  dignify 
ajid  exalt  knowledge,  if  contemplation  and  action 
may  be  more  nearly  and  straitly  conjoinetl  sind 
united  together  than  they  have  been ;  a  conjunc- 
tion like  unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets, 
Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and  contemplation,  and 
Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  society  and  action  :  how- 
beit,  I  do  not  mean,  when  I  speak  of  use  and 
action,  that  end  before  mentioned  of  the  applying 
of  knowledge  to  lucre  and  profession ;  for  I  am  not 
ignorant  how*  much  that  divertcth  and  interrupteth 
the  prosecution  and  advancement  of  knowledge, 
like  unto  thi*  goMen  ball  thrown  before  Atalanta, 
which  wnile  she  goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to  lake 
vp^  the  race  ia  hindered ; 

"  D^elinat  ciinait  aurumque  volutijile  toOJi/^ 

Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  was  spoken  of 
Soeiai^s,  to  call  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to 


converse  upon  the  earth  ;  that  is,  to  leave  naluml 
philosophy  aside,  and  lo  apply  knowledge  only 
to  manners  and  policy.  But  as  both  heaven  and 
earth  do  conspire  and  contribute  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  man ;  so  the  end  ought  to  be,  from  both 
philosophies  to  separate  and  reject  vain  specula- 
tions, and  whatsoever  is  empty  and  void,  and  16 
preserve  and  augment  whatsoever  is  solid  and  fruil 
ful:  that  knowledge  may  not  be,  as  a  cocirtesan, 
for  pleasure  and  vanity  only,  or  as  a  bond- woman, 
to  acquire  and  gain  to  her  master's  use ;  but  as  a 
spouse,  for  generattoq^|£uii«^nd  comfort, 

T  uui  Iwwi  I  detcffi^  and  open€<r,^aT?y^a  kin^ 
of  dissection,  those  peccant  humours,  (the  prin- 
cipal of  them,)  which  have  not  only  given  impe- 
diment to  Ihe  proficience  of  learning,  but  have 
given  also  occasion  to  the  traducemeni  thereof; 
wherein  if  I  have  been  too  plain,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, *^  Fidelia  vulncra  amantis,  scd  dolosa 
oscula  malignantis,*'  This,  I  think,  I  have 
gained,  that  t  ought  to  be  the  belter  believed  in 
that  which  I  shall  say  pertaining  lo  commenda- 
tion;  because  1  have  proceeded  so  freely  in  that 
which  concerneth  censure.  And  yet  I  have  no 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  laudative  of  learning,  or 
lo  make  a  hymn  to  the  muses ;  (though  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  long  since  their  rites  were  duly 
celebrated  i)  but  my  intent  is,  without  varnish  or 
amplification,  justly  to  weigh  the  dignity  of 
knowledge  in  the  balance  with  other  things,  to 
take  the  true  value  thereof  by  testJmomes  and 
arguments  divine  and  human. 

First,  therefore,  let  us  seek  the  dignity  of  know- 
ledge in  the  archetype  or  first  platform,  which  is 
in  the  attributes  and  acts  of  God,  as  far  as  they 
are  revealed  to  man,  and  may  be  observed  with 
sobriety ;  wherein  we  may  not  seek  it  by  the 
name  of  learning;  for  all  learning  is  knowledge 
acquired,  and  all  knowledge  in  God  is  original : 
and  therefore  we  must  look  for  it  by  another 
name,  that  of  wisdom  or  sapience,  as  tlie  Scrip- 
tures call  it. 

It  is  so  then,  that  in  the  work  of  the  en^ation 
we  tee  a  double  emanation  of  virtue  from  God  i 
the  one  referring  more  properly  to  power,  the 
other  to  wisdom ;  the  one  expressed  in  making 
the  subsistence  of  the  matter,  and  the  other  in 
disposing  the  beauty  of  the  form.  This  being 
supposed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  for  any  thing 
which  appear eth  in  the  history  of  the  creation, 
the  confused  mass  and  matter  of  heaven  and  earth 
was  made  in  a  moment ;  and  ttie  order  and  dispo- 
sition of  that  chaos  or  mass  was  the  work  of  sit 
days ;  such  a  note  of  difference  it  pleased  God 
put  upon  the  works  of  powder,  and  the  works 
wisdom;  wherewuth  concurreth,  that  in  the  former 
it  ts  nol  set  down  that  God  said,  *•*■  Let  there  b^ 
heaven  and  earth,"  as  it  is  set  down  of  the  works 
following;  but  actually,  that  God  made  heaven 
and  earth:  the  one  carrying  the  styie  of  a  manu- 
facture, and  the  other  of  a  law,  decree*  or  counsel. 
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To  proceed  to  that  which  is  next  in  order  from 
God  to  spirits.  We  find,  as  fieir  as  credit  is  to  be 
friTen  to  the  celestial  hierachy  of  that  supposed 
Dionysius  the  senator  of  Athens,  the  first  place 
f  or  degree  is  given  to  the  angels  of  lore,  which 
are  termed  Seraphim ;  the  second  to  the  angels 
of  light,  which  are  termed  Cherubim ;  and  the 
third,  and  so  following  places,  to  thrones,  princi- 
palities, and  the  rest,  which  are  all  angels  of 
power  and  ministry ;  so  as  the  angels  of  know- 
ledge and  illumination  are  placed  before  the  angels 
of  office  and  domination. 

To  descend  from  spirits  and  intellectual  forms 
to  sensible  and  material  forms ;  we  read  the  first 
form  that  was  created  was  light,  which  hath  a 
relation  and  correspondence  in  nature  and  eoq>o- 
ral  things  to  knowledge  in  spirits  and  incorporal 
things. 

So  in  the  distribution  of  days,  we  see,  the  day 
wherein  God  did  rest,  and  contemplate  his  own 
works,  was  blessed  above  all  the  days  wherein 
he  did  effect  and  accomplish  them. 

After  the  creation  was  finished,  it  is  set  down 
unto  us,  that  man  was  placed  in  the  garden  to 
work  therein ;  which  work,  so  appointed  to  him. 
could  be  no  other  than  work  of  contemplation ; 
that  is,  when  the  end  of  work  is  but  for  exercise 
and  experiment,  not  for  necessity ;  for  there  being 
then  no  reluctation  of  the  creature,  nor  sweat  of 
the  brow,  man^s  employment  must  of  consequence 
have  been  matter  of  delight  in  the  experiment, 
i  and  not  matter  of  labour  fbr  the  use.  Again,  the 
first  acts  which  man  performed  in  Paradise  con- 
sisted of  the  two  summary  parts  of  knowledge ; 
the  view  of  creatures,  and  the  imposition  of 
names.  As  for  the  knowledge  which  induced 
the  fall,  it  was,  as  was  touched  before,  not  the 
natural  knowledge  of  creatures,  but  the  moral 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  wherein  the  suppo- 
sition was,  that  Grod*s  commandments  or  prohibi- 
tions were  not  the  originals  of  good  and  evil,  but 
that  they  had  other  beginnings,  which  man  as- 
pired to  know ;  to  the  end  to  make  a  total  defec- 
tion from  God,  and  to  depend  wholly  upon  him- 
self. 

To  pass  on:  in  the  first  event  or  occurrence 
after  the  fall  of  man,  we  see,  (as  the  Scriptures 
have  infinite  mysteries,  not  violating  at  all  the 
truth  of  the  story  or  letter,)  an  image  of  the  two 
estates,  the  contemplative  state  and  the  active 
state,  figured  in  the  two  persons  of  Abel  and 
Cain,  and  in  the  two  simplest  and  most  primitive 
trades  of  life;  that  of  the  shepherd,  (who,  by 
reason  of  his  leisure,  rest  in  a  place,  and  living  in 
view  of  heaven,  is  a  lively  image  of  a  contempla^ 
tive  life,)  and  that  of  the  husbandman :  where 
we  see  again  the  favour  and  election  of  God 
went  to  the  shepherd,  and  not  to  the  tiller  of  the 
ground. 

So  in  the  age  before  the  flood,  the  holy  records 
within  those  few  memorials  which  are  there  en- 


tered and  registered,  have  vouchsafed  to  mention 
and  honour  the  name  of  the  inventors  and  authors 
of  music  and  works  in  metal.  In  the  age  after 
the  flood,  the  first  great  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  ambition  of  man  was  the  confusion  of  tongues ; 
whereby  the  open  trade  and  intercourse  of  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  was  chiefly  embarred. 

To  descend  to  Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  God's 
first  pen :  he  is  adorned  by  the  Scriptures  with 
this  addition  and  commendation,  that  he  was 
««seen  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians;** 
which  nation,  we  know,  was  one  of  tiie  most 
ancient  schools  of  the  world :  for  so  Plato  brings 
in  the  Egyptian  priest  saying  unto  Solon :  •*  You 
Grecians  are  ever  children :  you  have  no  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  nor  antiquity  of  knowledge.** 
Take  a  view  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses ;  you 
shall  find,  besides  the  prefiguration  of  Christ,  the 
badge  of  difference  of  the  people  of  God,  the  ex- 
ercise and  impression  of  obedience,  and  other 
divine  uses  and  fruits  thereof,  that  some  of  the 
most  learned  rabbins  have  travelled  profitably 
and  profoundly  to  observe,  some  of  them  a  natu- 
ral, some  of  them  a  moral  sense,  or  reduction  of 
many  of  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances.  As  in 
the  law  of  the  leprosy,  where  it  is  said,  *•  If  the 
whiteness  have  overapread  the  flesh,  the  patient 
may  pass  abroad  for  clean;  but  if  there  be  any 
whole  flesh  remaining,  he  is  to  be  shut  up  for  un- 
clean ;**  one  of  them  noteth  a  principle  of  nature, 
that  putrefaction  is  more  contagious  before  ma- 
turity than  after :  and  another  noteth  a  position 
of  moral  philosophy,  that  men  abandoned  to  vice, 
do  not  so  much  corrupt  manners,  as  those  that  are 
half-good  and  half-evil.  So  in  this  ana  very 
many  other  places  in  that  law,  there  is  to  be 
found,  besides  the  theological  sense,  much  asper- 
sion of  philosophy. 

So  likewise  in  that  excellent  book  of  Job,  if  it 
be  revolved  with  diligence,  it  will  be  found  preg- 
nant and  swelling  with  natural  philosophy;  as 
for  example,  cosmography,  and  the  roundness  of 
the  worid,  «*  Qui  extendit  aquilonem  super  vacu- 
um, et  appendit  terram  super  nihilum  ;**  wherein 
the  pensileness  of  the  earth,  the  pole  of  the  north, 
and  the  finiteness  or  convexity  o^  heaven  are 
manifestly  touched :  so  again,  matter  of  astrono- 
my ;  •*  Spiritas  ejus  omavit  coelos,  et  ohstetricante 
manu  ejus  eductus  est  Coluber  tortuosus.**  And 
in  another  place ;  *•  Nunquid  conjungere  valebis 
micantes  Stellas  Pleiadas,  aut  gyrum  Arcturi 
poteris  dissiparel**  Where  the  fixing  of  the 
stara,  ever  standing  at  equal  distance,  is  with 
grreat  elegancy  noted.  And  in  another  place; 
«« Qui  facit  Arcturum,  et  Oriona,  et  Hyadas,  et 
ioteriora  Austri;**  where  again  he  takes  know- 
ledge of  the  depression  of  the  southern  pole,  call- 
ing it  the  secrets  of  the  south,  because  the  south- 
ern stara  were  in  that  climate  unseen.  Matter  of 
generation;  **Annon  sicut  lac  mulsisti  me,  ct 
sicut  caseum  coagulasti  met*'  &c.    Mat.er  of 
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minerals;  " H^bet  aigentotn  venarum  euarura 
principm :  et  auro  locus  est  to  quo  conJlatur,  fer* 
rum  de  terra  toUitur,  et  lapis  solutus  caSore  ia  see 
vertrtur:"  and  so  forwards  in  tbat  chapter. 

Bo  likewise  in  the  person  of  Solomon  the  king, 
we  see  the  gift  or  endownient  of  wisdom  and 
learning,  both  in  Solomon* s  petition*  and  in  God^s 
assent  there  unto*  preferred  before  all  other  terrene 
and  temporal  felicity.  By  virtue  of  which  g^raiit 
or  donative  of  God,  Solomon  became  enabled, 
not  only  to  write  those  excellent  parables,  or 
aphorisms  concerning  divine  and  moral  philoso- 
phy ;  but  also  to  compile  a  natural  history  of  atl 
verdure,  from  the  cedar  upon  the  mountain  to  the 
IBOSi  upon  i\iB  wall,  (which  is  but  a  rudiment 
between  putrefaction  and  an  herb,)  and  also  of 
all  things  that  breatlie  or  move.  Nay,  the  same 
Solomon  the  king,  aliliough  he  excelled  in  the 
glory  of  treasure  and  magnificent  buildings,  of 
shipping  and  navigation,  of  senrice  and  attend- 
ance, of  fame  and  renown,  and  tbe  like,  yet  he 
maketh  no  claim  to  any  of  those  glories,  but  only 
to  the  glory  of  inciuisition  of  truth ;  for  so  he  saiih 
expressly,  **The  glory  of  God  is  to  conceal  a 
thing,  but  the  glory  of  a  king  is  to  find  it  out ;" 
as  if,  according  to  tlie  innocent  play  of  children, 
the  Divine  Majesty  took  delight  to  hide  his  works, 
to  the  end  to  have  them  found  out;  and  as  if 
kings  could  not  obtain  a  greater  honour  than  to  be 
Code's  playfeHowa  in  that  game  i  considering  the 
great  commandment  of  wits  and  means,  whereby 
noticing  needeth  to  be  hidden  from  ihmn* 

Neilher  did  the  diapensation  of  God  vary  in  the 
limes  after  our  Saviour  came  into  the  world ;  for 
our  Saviour  himself  did  first  show  his  po-wer  to 
subdue  ignorance,  by  hts  conference  with  the 
priests  and  doctors  of  the  law,  before  he  showed 
his  power  to  subdue  nature  by  his  miracles.  And 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  cbiefiy  5gured 
and  expressed  in  the  similitude  and  gift  of 
tongues,  which  are  but  ^^  vehicula  scientiee/^ 

80  in  the  election  of  those  instranieots,  which 
it  pleased  God  to  use  for  the  plantation  of  tlie 
faith,  notwithstanding  that  at  the  firat  he  did  em> 
ploy  persons  altogether  unlearned,  olljerwise  than 
by  inspiration,  more  evidently  to  declare  his  im- 
mediate working,  and  to  abase  all  human  wisdom 
or  knowledge ;  yet,  nevertheless,  that  counsel  of 
his  was  no  sooner  performed,  but  in  the  next 
vicissitude  and  succession  he  did  send  his  divine 
truth  into  the  world,  waiting  on  with  other  learn* 
inga,  as  with  servants  or  handmaids :  for  so  we 
see  St.  Paul,  who  was  the  only  learned  amongst 
ihA  apostles,  had  hts  pen  most  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament, 

So  again,  we  find  that  many  of  the  ancient 
bishops  and  fathers  of  the  church  were  excellently 
retad,  and  fitudied  in  all  the  learning  of  the  hea- 
then ^  insomuch,  that  the  edict  of  the  Emperor 
luUsQua,  whereby  it  was  interdicted  unto  Chris- 
t\%nM  Xu  he  adinitted  into  schools,  ]«H^tureSf  or  ex- 


ercises of  learning,  was  esteemed  and  acconnted 
a  more  pernicious  engine  and  machination  against 
the  Chrisiian  faith,  than  were  ml  L  the  sanguinary 
prosecutions  of  his  predeceasora :  neither  could 
the  emultition  and  jealousy  of  Gregory  the  First 
of  that  name^  bishop  of  Rome,  ever  obtain  tho 
opinion  of  piety  or  devotion;  but  contrariwise 
rcK;eived  the  censure  of  humour,  malignity,  and 
pusillanimity,  even  amongst  holy  men ;  in  that 
he  designed  to  obliterate  and  extinguish  the  me- 
mory of  heathen  antiquity  and  authors*  But  con- 
trariwiftp,  it  was  the  Christian  church,  which, 
amidst  the  inundations  of  the  Scythians  on  the 
one  side  from  the  north-west,  and  the  Saracens 
from  the  east,  did  preserve,  in  the  sacred  lap  and 
bosom  thereof,  the  precious  relics  even  of  heathen 
learning,  which  otherwise  had  been  extinguished  1 
as  if  no  such  thing  had  ever  been. 

And  we  see  before  our  eyes,  that  in  the  age  of 
ourselves  and  our  fathers,  when  it  pleused  God  to 
call  tlie  church  of  Rome  to  account  for  their  de- 
generate manners  and  ceremonies  and  sundry 
doctrines  obnoxious,  and  framed  to  uphold  the 
&ame  abuses ;  at  one  and  the  same  time  it  was 
ordained  by  the  Divine  Providence,  that  there 
should  attend  withal  a  renovation,  and  new  spring 
of  all  other  knowledges^  and,  on  the  other  side, 
we  see  the  Jesuits,  (who  partly  in  themselves, 
and  partly  by  the  emulation  and  provocation  of 
their  example,  have  much  quickened  and  strength* 
ened  the  state  of  learning,)  we  see,  I  eay,  what 
notable  service  and  reparation  they  have  done  to 

the  Roman  see,  _--  '     ""^ 

Wherefore,  to  conclude  this  part,  let  it  be  ob-  . 
served,  that  there  be  two  principal  duties  and  ser-   ^ 
vices,  besides  ornament  and  illu&traiion,  which 
philosophy  and  human  learning  do   perform  to 
faith  and  religion.     The  one,  because  they  are  an  \ 
effectual  inducement  to  the  exaltation  of  the  glory  1  ^ 
of  God  :  For  as  the  Psalma  and  other  Scriptures 
do  often  invite  us  to  consider  and  magnify  ilie 
grent  and  wonderful   w^orks  of  God ;  ao  if  we 
should  rest  only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ex« 
terior  of  them,  as  tliey  first  offer  themselves  to 
our  senses,  we  should  do  a  like  injury  unto  tho 
majesty  of  God,  as  if  we  should  judge  or  con- 
strue of  the  store  of  some  excellent  jeweller,  by 
that  only  which  is  set  out  toward  the  street  in  his 
shop.    The  other,  because  they  ministe?  a  sin^   ' 
gular  help  and  preservative  against  unbelief  and|  "^ 
error :  for  our  Saviour  ssith,  **  You  err,  not  know- 
ing the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God  ;"  lay- 
ing before  us  two  books  or  volumea  to  study,  if 
w*e  will  be  secured  from  error ;  first,  the  Scrip- 
tures, revealing  the  will  of  God  ;  ond  then  the 
creatures    expressing    his   power :   whereof  tho 
latter  is  a  key  unto  the  former :  not  only  opening 
our  understanding  to  conceive  the  true  sense  ofthfi 
Scriptures,  by  the  general  notions  of  reason  and 
rules  of  speech ;  hut  chiefly  opening  our  belief, 
in  drawing  us  into  a  due  meditation  of  the  omni-' 
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potency  of  God,  which  is  chiefly  signed  and  en- 
grsYon  upon  his  works.  Thus  much  therefore  for 
divine  testimony  and  eridence  concerning  the 
troe  dignity  and  yalue  of  learning. 

As  for  human  proofs,  it  is  so  large  a  field,  as, 
in  a  discourse  of  this  nature  and  breyity,  it  is  fit 
rather  to  use  choice  of  those  things  which  we 
.  shall  produce,  than  to  embrace  the  variety  of  them. 
First,  therefore,  in  the  degrees  of  human  honour 
amongst  the  heathen,  it  was  the  highest  to  obtain 
to  a  veneration  and  adoration  as  a  God.  This 
unto  the  Christians  is  as  the  forbidden  fruit.  But 
we  speak  now  separately  of  human  testimony : 
according  to  which,  that  which  the  Grecians  call 
*«  apotheosis,*'  and  the  Latins,  ««relatio  inter 
divos,*'  was  the  supreme  honour  which  man 
could  attribute  unto  man :  especially  when  it  was 
given,  not  by  a  formal  decree  or  act  of  state,  as  it 
was  used  among  the  Roman  emperors,  but  by  an 
inward  assent  and  belief.  Which  honour,  being 
80  high,  had  also  a  degree  or  middle  term :  for 
there  were  reckoned,  above  human  honours,  ho- 
nours heroical  and  divine :  in  the  attribution  and 
distribution  of  which  honours,  we  see,  antiquity 
made  this  difference :  that  whereas  founders  and 
uniters  of  states  and  cities,  lawgivers,  extirpers 
of  tyrants,  fathers  of  the  people,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons  in  civil  merit,  were  honoured  but 
with  the  titles  of  worthies  or  demi-gods ;  such  as 
were  Hercules,  Theseus,  Minos,  Romulus,  and 
the  like :  on  the  other  side,  such  as  were  inventors 
and  authors  of  new  arts,  endowments,  and  com- 
modities towards  man's  life,  were  ever  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods  themselves:  as  were  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  Mercurius,  Apollo,  and  others:  and 
justly ;  for  the  merit  of  the  former  is  confined 
within  the  circle  of  an  age  or  a  nation ;  and  is  like 
fruitful  showers,  which  though  they  be  profitable 
and  good,  yet  serve  but  for  that  season,  and  for  a 
latitude  of  ground  where  they  fall ;  but  the  other 
is  indeed  like  the  benefits  of  heaven,  which  are 
permanent  and  universal.  The  former,  again,  is 
mixed  with  strife  and  perturbation ;  but  the  latter 
hath  the  true  character  of  divine  presence,  coming 
*«  in  aura  leni,"  without  noise  or  agitation. 
_  Neither  is  certainly  that  other  merit  of  learning, 
in  repressing  the  inconveniences  which  grow  from 
man  to  man,  much  inferior  to  the  former,  of  reliev- 
JiAg^he  negeisities  which  arise  from  natutajTwhich 
/merit  was  lively  set  forth  by  the  ancients  in  that 
I  feigned  relation  of  Orpheus's  theatre,  where  all 
I  beasts  and  birds  assembled ;  and,  forgetting  their 
several  appetites,  some  of  prey,  some  of  game, 
some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together  list- 
ening to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp;  the 
sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned 
by  some  louder  noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to 
his  own  nature :  wherein  is  aptly  described  the 
nature  and  condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of 
savage  and  unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust, 
of  revenge;  which  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to 
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precepts,  to  laws,  to  religion,  sweetly  touched'^ 
with  eloquence  and  persuasion  of  books,  of  8er>  I 
mens,  of  harangues,  so  long  is  society  and  peace  I 
maintained ;  but  if  these  instruments  be  silent,  or  { 
that  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not  audibW  j 
all  things  dissolve  into  anarchy  and  confusion. 

But  this  appeareth  mofe  maidiestly,  when  kings 
themselves,  or  persons  of  authority  under  them« 
or  other  governors  in  commonwealths  and  popular 
estates,  are  endued  with  learning.  For  although 
he  might  be  thought  partial  to  his  own  profession, 
that  said,  *«Then  should  people  and  estates  be 
happy,  when  either  kings  were  philosophers,  or 
philosophers  kings ;"  yet  so  much  is  verified  by 
experience,  that  under  learned  princes  and  govern- 
ors there  have  been  ever  the  best  times :  for  howso- 
ever kings  may  have  their  imperfections  in  their 
passions  and  customs ;  yet  if  they  be  illuminate 
by  learning,  they  have  those  notions  of  religion, 
policy,  and  morality  which  do  preserve  them, 
and  refrain  them  from  all  ruinous  and  peremptory 
errors  and  excesses ;  whispering  evermore  in  their 
ears,  when  counsellors  and  servants  stand  mute 
and  silent.  And  senators  or  counsellors  likewise, 
which  be  learned,  do  proceed  upon  more  safe  and 
substantial  principles  than  counsellors  which  are 
only  men  of  experience;  the  one  sort  keeping 
dangers  afar  off,  whereas  the  other  discover  them 
not  till  they  come  near  hand,  and  then  trust  to 
the  agility  of  their  wit  to  ward  off  or  avoid  them. 

Which  felicity  oi  times  under  learned  princes, 
(to  keep  still  the  law  of  brevity,  by  using  the  most 
eminent  and  selected  examples,)  doth  best  appear 
in  the  age  which  passed  from  the  death  of  Domi- 
tian  emperor  until  the  reign  of  Commodus ;  com- 
prehending a  succession  of  six  princes,  all  learned, 
or  singular  favourers  and  advancers  of  learning, 
which  age,  for  temporal  respects,  was  the  most 
happy  and  flourishing  that  ever  the  Roman  empire 
(which  then  was  a  model  of  the  world)  enjoyed ; 
a  matter  revealed  and  prefigured  unto  Domitian  in 
a  dream  the  night  before  he  was  slain;  for  he 
thought  there  was  grown  behind  upon  his  shoul- 
ders a  neck  and  a  head  of  gold ;  which  came 
accordingly  to  pass  in  those  golden  times  which 
succeeded :  of  which  princes  we  will  make  some 
commemoration;  wherein  although  the  matter 
will  be  vulgar,  and  may  be  thought  fitter  lor  a 
declamation  than  agreeable  to  a  treatise  infolded 
as  this  is,  yet  because  it  is  pertinent  to  the  point 
in  hand,  ««neque  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo," 
and  to  name  them  only  were  too  naked  and  cursory, 
I  will  not  omit  it  altogether. 

The  first  was  Nerva;  the  excellent  temper  of 
whose  government  is  by  a  glance  in  Cornelius 
Tacitus  touched  to  the  life :  «« Postquam  divus 
Nerva  res  olim  insociabiles  miscuisset,  imps 
rium  et  libertatem.*'  And  in  token  of  his  loam 
ing,  the  last  act  of  his  short  reign,  left  to  mraiory, 
was  a  missive  to  his  adopted  son  Trajan,  proceed* 
ing  upon  some  inward  discontent  at  the  ingrati 
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Liiife  of  the  tim#i,  comprehended  In  a  Terse  of 
Ilomer^e : 

"Telif^  Phflplie,  ttiis  laehryAU  ureisevre  nfulru,** 
Trajtin,  who  succeeded,  was  fgr  his  person  not 
learned  ;  b^it  if  we  will  hearken  to  the  speech  of 
our  Savbor,  that  Baith,  •■*  He  that  nweiveth  a  pro- 
phet in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  have  a  pro- 
phei^s  reward,*^  he  deserve th  to  be  placed  amongst 
the  most  learned  princes:  for  there  was  not  a 
^eater  admirer  of  learning,  or  benefactor  of 
learning:  a  founder  of  famous  librarieSf  a  perpe- 
tual advancer  of  learned  men  to  office,  and  a 
fiimiUar  converser  with  learned  profeasora  and 
preceptora,  who  were  noted  to  hare  then  most 
credit  in  court.  On  the  other  aide,  how  much 
Trajan^a  ylrtue  and  g^overnment  was  admired  and 
renowned 4  surely  no  testimony  of  grave  and  faith* 
ful  history  doth  moT«  Itvelily  set  forth,  than  that 
legend  tale  of  Oregoriua  Magnus,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who  was  noted  for  the  extreme  envy  he  bore 
to  wards  all  heathen  excellency :  and  yet  he  is  re- 
portedj  out  of  ttie  love  and  eatitnation  of  Trajan^s 
moral  virtues,  to  have  made  onto  God  passionate 
and  fervent  prayers  for  the  delivery  of  his  soul 
out  of  hell ;  and  to  have  obtained  it,  with  a  caveat 
that  he  should  make  no  more  such  petitions.  In 
this  princess  time  also,  the  persocutions  against 
the  Christians  received  intermisstotii  npon  the 
certificate  of  Plinius  Seeundus,  a  man  of  eicccllent 
learning  and  by  Trajan  advanced- 
Adrian,  his  successor,  was  the  most  curious 
man  that  lived,  and  the  moat  universal  inquirer ; 
nsomuch  as  it  was  noted  for  an  enor  in  his  mind, 
that  he  desired  to  comprehend  all  things,  and  not 
to  reserve  himself  for  the  worthiest  things ;  falling 
into  the  like  humour  that  was  long  before  noted 
in  Philip  of  Maeedon  ;  whoj  when  he  would  needs 
overrule  and  put  down  an  excellent  musician  in 
an  argument  touching  music,  was  well  answered 
by  him  again,  "  God  forbid,  sir,"  saith  he,  **  that 
your  fortune  should  be  so  bad,  as  to  know  these 
thl  n  gs  better  th  an  I J*^  It  pleased  G  od  1  i  k  e w  i  se  to 
U9e  the  curiosity  of  this  emperor  as  an  inducement 
to  the  pence  of  his  church  in  those  days*  For  hav- 
ing Christ  in  veneration,  not  as  a  God  or  Saviour, 
but  as  a  wonder  or  novelty;  and  having  his  pic- 
ture in  his  gallery,  matched  with  Apollonius,  with 
whom,  in  his  vain  imagination,  he  thought  he 
had  some  conformity ;  yet  it  served  the  turn  to 
allay  the  hitteT  hatred  of  thote  times  against  the 
Christian  name,  so  as  the  church  had  peace  during 
1 1  i  f  ti  me*  A  nd  for  h  is  govern  m  en  t  ci  vi  I ,  al  tJi  ou  gh 
he  did  not  attain  to  that  of  Trajan^ s  in  glory  of 
arms,  or  perfection  of  justfcen,  yet  in  deserving  of 
the  weal  of  the  subject  he  did  exceed  him.  For 
'J*rajan  erected  many  fjwnous  monuments  and 
buildings;  insomuch  that  Co nstan'ine  the  Great 
in  emulation  was  wont  to  call  him  "  Parietana/ 
(wall  flower,)  bec»use  his  name  was  upon  so 
many  walls:  but  his  buildings  and  works  were 
morci  of  glory  and  triumph  than  use  and  neces- 


sity. But  Adrian  spent  his  whole  reign,  which 
was  peaceable,  in  a  perambulation  or  survey  of 
the  Roman  empire;  giving  order,  and  making 
assignation  where  he  went,  for  re-edifying  of 
cities,  towns,  and  forts  decayed  ;  and  for  cutting 
of  rivers  and  streams,  and  for  making  bridges 
and  passages,  and  for  policy! ng  of  cities  and 
commonalties  with  new  ordinances  and  consti- 
tutions, and  granting  new  franchises  and  incor- 
porations; so  that  his  whole  time  was  a  very 
restoration  of  all  the  lapses  and  decays  of  former 
times* 

Antoninus  Pius,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a 
prince  excellently  learned ;  and  had  the  patient 
and  subtle  wit  of  a  schoolman  ;  insomuch  as  in 
common  speech,  which  leaves  no  virtue  untaxed, 
he  was  called  **  cymini  sector,"  (a  carver  or  di- 
vider of  cumin,)  which  is  one  of  the  least  seeds  i 
such  a  patience  he  had  and  settled  spirit,  to  enter 
into  the  least  and  most  exact  differ^^nces  of  causes ; 
a  fruit  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  tranqnillity 
and  serenity  of  bis  mind  ;  which  being  no^'aya 
charged  or  encumbered,  either  with  fears,  le- 
morses,  or  scmples,  but  having  been  noted  for  a 
man  of  the  pur<*3t  goodness,  without  all  fiction  or 
affectation,  that  hath  reigned  or  lived,  made  his 
mind  continnally  prcfsent  and  entire*  He  Uke^ 
wise  approached  a  degreo  nearer  unto  Christi- 
anity, and  became  as  Agrippa  said  unto  St,  Paul, 
"  half  a  ChriEstian ;"  holding  their  religion  and 
law  in  good  opinion,  and  not  only  ceasing  perse- 
cution, but  giving  way  to  the  advancement  of 
ChrlstianSi 

There  succeeded  him  the  firit  "  divi-fratres," 
the  two  adoptive  brethren,  Lucius  Commodus 
Verus  (son  to  jfilius  Verus,  who  delighted  much 
in  the  softer  kind  of  learning,  and  was  w^ont  to 
call  the  poet  Martial  his  Virgil)  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius  Antoninus:  whereof  the  latter,  who  obscured 
bis  colleague  and  survived  him  long,  was  named 
the  philosopher :  w*bo  as  he  excelled  all  the  rest 
in  learnings  so  he  excelled  them  likewise  in  per- 
fection of  all  royal  virtues ;  insomuch  as  Julianua 
the  emperor,  in  his  book  entitled  "  Cii?sares,' 
being  as  a  pasquin  or  satire  to  deride  all  his  pre- 
decessors, feigned  that  they  were  all  invited  to  a 
banqnet  of  the  gods,  and  Silenua  the  Jester  sat  at 
the  nether  end  of  the  table,  and  bestowed  a  scoff 
on  every  one  as  they  came  in ;  but  when  Marcus 
Philosophua  came  in,  Silenus  was  gravelled  and 
out  of  countjennnce,  not  knowing  where  to  car|i 
at  him ;  save  at  the  last  he  gave  a  glanei^  al  hu 
patience  towards  his  wife.  And  the  virtue  o(  thia 
prince,  continued  with  that  of  his  predecessor, 
made  the  ntjme  of  Antoninus  so  sacred  in  the 
world,  that  thouf^h  it  were  extremely  diihnnoured 
in  Commodus,  Caracal  I  a,  and  Heliogabalus^  who 
all  bore  the  name,  yet  when  Alexander  Severu« 
refused  the  name,  because  be  was  a  stranger  to  the 
family,  the  senaio  with  one  acclamation  sftld, 
**  Quo  modo  Au  gustus,  stc  et  Antoninus."   In  iUCib 
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renown  and  yeneration  was  the  name  of  these  two 
princes  in  those  days,  that  they  would  have  it  as 
a  perpetual  addition  in  all  the  emperors'  styles. 
In  this  emperor's  times  also  the  church  for  the 
most  part  was  in  peace ;  so  as  in  tliis  sequence 
of  six  princes  we  do  see  the  blessed  effects  of 
learning  in  sovereignty,  painted  forth  in  the 
greatest  table  of  the  world. 

But  for  a  tablet,  or  picture  of  smaller  volume, 
(not  presuming  to  speak  of  your  majesty  that 
Uveth,)  in  my  judgment  the  most  excellent  is  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  your  immediate  predecessor 
in  this  part  of  Britain ;  a  princess  that,  if  Plutarch 
were  now  alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would 
trouble  him,  I  think,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel 
amongst  women.  This  lady  was  endued  with 
learning  in  her  sex  singular,  and  rare  even 
amongst  masculine  princes;  whether  we  speak 
of  learning,  language,  or  of  science,  modem,  or 
ancient,  divinity  or  humanity :  and  unto  the  very 
last  year  oi  her  life  she  was  accustomed  to  appoint 
set  hours  for  reading,  scarcely  any  young  student 
in  any  university  more  daily,  or  more  duly.  As 
for  her  government,  I  assure  myself  I  shall  not 
exceed,  if  I  do  affirm  that  this  part  of  the  island 
never  had  forty-five  years  of  better  times ;  and  yet 
not  through  the  calmness  of  the  season,  but 
through  the  wisdom  of  her  regimen.  For  if  there 
be  considered  of  the  one  side,  the  truth  of  religion 
established,  the  constant  peace  and  security,  the 
good  administration  of  justice,  the  temperate  use 
of  the  prerogative,  not  slackened,  nor  much 
strained,  the  flourishing  state  of  learning,  sortable 
to  so  excellent  a  patroness,  the  convenient  estate 
of  wealth  and  means,  both  of  crown  and  subject, 
the  habit  of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of  dis- 
contents ;  and  there  be  considered,  on  the  other 
side,  the  differences  oi  religion,  the  troubles  of 
neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain,  and 
opposition  oi  Rome :  and  then,  that  she  was  soli- 
tary and  of  herself :  these  things,  I  say,  considered, 
as  I  eould  not  have  chosen  an  instance  so  recent 
and  so  proper,  so,  I  suppose,  I  could  not  have 
chosen  one  more  remarkable  or  eminent  to  the 
purpose  now  in  hand,  which  is  concerning  the 
conjunction  of  learning  in  the  prince  with  felicity 
in  the  people. 

Nei^er  hath  learning  and  influence  an  operation 
only  upon  civil  merit  and  moral  virtue,  and  the 
arts  or  temperature  of  peace  and  peaceable  go- 
vernment; but  likewise  it  hath  no  less  power  and 
efllcacy  in  enablement  towards  martial  and  milita- 
ry virtue  and  prowess;  as  may  be  notably  repre- 
sented in  the  examples  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Csesar  the  Dictator,  mentioned  before,  but  now 
in  fit  place  to  be  resumed ;  of  whose  virtues  and 
acts  in  war  there  needs  no  note  or  recital,  having 
been  the  wonders  of  time  in  that  kind :  but  of 
their  affections  towards  learning,  and  perfections 
in  learning,  it  is  pertinent  to  say  somewhat. 
Alexander  was  bred  and  taught  under  Aristotle 


the  great  philosopher,  who  dedicated  divers  of  his 
books  of  philosophy  unto  him :  he  was  attended 
with  Callisthenes  and  divers  other  learned  pcir- 
sons,  that  followed  him  in  camp,  throughout  his 
journeys  and  conquests.  What  price  and  esti^ 
mation  he  had  learning  in  doth  notably  appear  in 
these  three  particulars :  first,  in  the  envy  he  used 
to  express  that  he  bore  towajrds  Achilles,  in  this, 
that  he  had  so  good  a  trumpet  of  his  praises  as 
Homer's  verses;  secondly,  in  the  judgment  or 
solution  he  gave  touching  that  precious  cabinet  of 
Darius,  which  was  found  among  his  jewels; 
whereof  question  was  made  what  thing  was  wor- 
thy to  be  put  into  it;  and  he  gave  his  opinion  for 
Homer's  works:  thirdly,  in  his  letter  to  Aristotle, 
after  he  had  set  forth  his  books  of  nature,  wherein 
he  exposlulated  with  him  for  publishing  the  secrets 
or  mysteries  of  philosophy ;  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand tliat  himself  esteemed  it  more  to  excel  other 
men  in  learning  and  knowledge  than  in  power 
and  empire.  And  what  use  he  had  of  learning 
doth  appear,  or  rather  shine,  in  all  his  speeches 
and  answers,  being  full  of  science,  and  use  of 
science,  and  that  in  all  variety. 

And  herein  again  it  may  seem  a  thing  scholaa- 
tical,  and  somewhat  idle,  to  recite  things  that 
every  man  knoweth ;  but  yet,  since  the  argument 
I  handle  leadeth  me  thereunto,  I  am  glad  that 
men  shall  perceive  I  am  as  willing  to  flatter,  if 
they  will  so  call  it,  an  Alexander,  or  a  Cesar,  oi 
an  Antoninus,  that  are  dead  many  hundred  yf  ars 
since,  as  any  that  now  liveth :  for  it  is  the  dis- 
playing of  the  glory  of  learning  in  sovereignty 
that  I  propound  to  myself,  and  not  a  humour  of 
declaiming  in  any  man's  praises.  Observe  tlien 
the  speech  he  used  of  Diogenes,  and  see  if  it  tend 
not  to  the  true  state  of  one  of  the  greatest  ques- 
tions of  moral  philosophy;  whether  the  enjoying 
of  outward  things,  or  the  contemning  of  them,  be 
the  grreatest  happiness:  for  when  he  saw  Dio- 
genes so  perfectly  contented  with  so  little,  he  said 
to  those  that  mocked  at  his  condition ;  *'  Were  I 
not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes.'* 
But  Seneca  inverteth  it,  and  saith ;  *«  Plus  erat, 
quod  hie  noilet  aocipere,  quAm  quod  ille  posset 
dare."  (There  were  more  things  which  Diogenes 
would  have  refused,  than  there  were  which  Alex- 
ander could  have  given.) 

Observe  again  that  speech  which  was  usual 
with  him,  «« That  he  felt  his  mortality  chiefly  in 
two  things,  sleep  and  lust ;"  and  see  if  it  were  not 
a  speech  extracted  out  of  the  depth  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  liker  to  have  come  out  of  the  mouth 
of  Aristotle  or  Democritus,  than  from  Alexander. 

See  again  that  speech  of  humanity  and  poe«y« 
when  upon  the  bleeding  of  his  wouiids,  he  called 
unto  him  one  of  his  flatterers,  that  was  wont  to  as- 
cribe  to  him  divine  honour,  and  said  «« Look,  thib 
is  very  blood ;  this  is  not  such  a  liquoi  as  HouMr 
speaketh  of,  which  ran  from  Venue's  hand,  when 
it  was  pierced  by  Diomedes." 
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See  likewise  hia  readings*  in  repTebension  of 
Kfigic,  in  the  speech  be  used  lo  Cas^andcri  upon  a 
GOTTipl^iil  that  wiis  made  a^inst  bis  father  Anti- 
pater  ;  for  when  Alexander  happened  to  Sfij?^ 
•*  Do  you  think  these  men  would  hare  eome  from 
80  far  to  complain*  except  they  bad  juai  cause  of 
grien"  And  Cuasander  answeredt  ^*  Yea,  that 
was  the  matter,  because  they  thougftit  they  should 
not  be  diaprovedi**  Said  Alexander  bulbing  : 
*^  See  the  subtiltie<s  of  Aristotlef  to  take  a  matter 
both  ways,  *  pro  et  contra,'  "  &c. 

But  note  again  how  well  he  could  use  the  aame 
art,  which  he  repTehcnded,  lo  serve  his  own  hu- 
mour ;  when  bearing  a  secret  grudge  to  CalUa* 
theneSf  because  he  was  against  the  new  ceremony 
of  his  adomtion,  feasting^  one  night  where  the 
jsame  Callisthenes  was  al  the  table,  it  was  moved 
by  some  after  supper,  for  enteTtainment  saket  that 
CitllisthetieSi  who  was  an  eloquent  man,  might 
speak  of  some  theme  or  purpose,  at  hia  own 
eh  Dice:  which  Callisthenes  did;  choosing  the 
praise  of  the  Macedonian  nation  for  bis  discourse, 
und  performing  the  eame  with  so  good  manner, 
as  the  hearers  were  much  ravished ;  whereupon 
Alexander,  nothing  pleased,  said,  "  It  was  easy  to 
be  eloquent  upon  so  good  a  subject*  But,^*  sailh 
lie,  **  turn  your  style,  and  let  us  hear  what  you 
can  say  against  US  :"  which  CaUisthenes  present- 
ly undertook,  and  did  with  that  sting  and  life, 
that  Alexander  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "The 
*fiKjdness  of  the  cause  made  him  eloquent  before, 
anil  defprte  made  him  eloquent  then  again*^' 

Consider  further,  for  tropes  of  rhetoric,  that  ex- 
pel l^nt  use  ofa  metaphor  or  translation,  w^  herewith 
he  taited  Anti  pater,  who  was  an  imperious  and  ty- 
rinnous  governor:  for  when  one  of  Antipater*s 
friends  commended  him  to  Alexander  for  his  mo- 
deration, that  he  did  not  de^nemte,  as  bis  other 
lieutenants  did,  into  the  Persian  pride  in  use  of 
purple,  but  kept  the  ancient  hahit  of  Macedun,  of 
black;  "True,"  saith  Alexander,  "hut  Aniipater 
IB  all  purple  within/*  Or  that  other,  when  Par- 
menio  came  to  him  in  the  plain  of  Arbela,  and 
showed  him  the  innumerable  multitude  of  his 
enemies,  especially  as  they  appeared  by  the  infi- 
nite number  of  lights,  as  it  had  been  a  new  firma^ 
ment  of  stars,  and  thereupon  advised  htm  to  assail 
them  by  night :  whereupon  be  answered,  **  That 
he  would  not  steal  the  vietory*" 

For  matter  of  policy,  weigh  that  significant 
distin'^tion,  so  much  in  all  ages  embraced,  that  he 
made  between  his  I  wo  friends,  Hephcstion  and 
Cratenis,  when  he  said,  "  That  the  one  loved  Al- 
flisnder,  and  the  other  loved  the  king:"  describ- 
ing the  principal  di  Here  nee  of  princes'  best  ser- 
rauts,  tnat  some  tn  affection  love  their  person, 
and  others  in  duty  love  their  crown. 

Weigh  also  that  excellent  taxation  of  sn  error, 
flrftmarv  with  counsellors  of  princes,  that  they 
rounsei  ttieir  masters  according  to  the  model  of 
tliei   iwn  mind  and  forttine,  and  not  of  their  mas^ 


ters  ;  when,  upon  Darius's  great  offers,  Parmenio 
had  said,  **  Surely  I  would  accept  these  offers, 
were  I  as  Alexander;^*  saith  Alexander,  **  So 
would  I,  w^ere  1  as  Pamienio." 

Lastly,  weigh  that  quick  and  acute  reply,  which 
he  made  when  he  gave  so  large  gifts  to  his  friends 
and  servants,  and  was  asked  what  be  did  reserve 
for  himself,  and  he  answered,  "  Hope  :'■  weigti, 
I  say,  whether  he  had  not  cast  up  his  account 
right,  because  hope  must  be  the  portion  of  all  that 
resolve  lipon  great  enterprises.  For  this  wm 
Cffifiar's  portion  when  he  went  first  into  Gaul,  his 
estate  being  then  utterly  overthrown  with  lar- 
gesses^  And  this  was  likewise  the  portion  of 
that  noble  prince,  howsoever  transported  with  am- 
bition, Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  of  whom  il  was 
usually  said,  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  in 
France,  because  he  had  turned  b11  his  estate  into 
obligations. 

To  conclude  therefore:  as  certain  critics  are 
used  to  say  hyperbolically,  **  That  if  all  aclencet 
were  losti  they  might  be  found  in  Virgil ;"  so  cer- 
tainly this  may  be  said  truly,  there  are  the  prints 
and  footsteps  of  learning  in  those  few  speeches 
which  are  reported  of  this  prince  :  the  admimtion 
of  whom,  when  I  consider  him  not  as  Alexander 
the  €f  reat,  but  as  Aristotle's  scholar,  haih  carried 
me  too  far* 

As  for  Julius  C»sar,  the  excellency  of  his  Icatn- 
ing  nee^eth  not  he  argued  from  his  education,  or 
his  company,  or  his  speeches ,  but  in  a  further 
degree  doth  declare  itself  in  his  writings  and 
works  ;  whereof  some  are  extant  and  permanent, 
and  some  unfortimately  perished.  For,  first,  we 
see,  there  is  left  unto  us  that  excellent  history  of 
his  own  wars,  which  he  entitled  only  &  commen- 
tary, wherein  ail  succeeding  times  have  admired 
the  solid  weight  of  matter,  and  the  real  passages 
and  lively  images  of  actions  and  persons,  express^ 
ed  in  the  greatest  propriety  of  words  and  perspi- 
cuity of  narration  that  ever  was;  which  thai  it 
was  not  the  effect  of  a  natural  gift,  but  of  learning 
and  precept,  is  well  witnessed  by  that  work  of  his, 
entitled,  "De  Analogia,^'  being  a  grammatical 
philosophy,  wherein  he  did  labour  to  make  this 
same  «*vox  ad  placitum**  l^  become  **  vox  ad  llci- 
turn,"  and  to  reduce  custom  of  speech  to  coU' 
gruity  of  speech ;  and  took,  as  it  were,  the  picture 
of  words  from  the  life  of  reason. 

So  we  receive  from  bim,  as  a  monument  both 
of  his  power  and  learning,  the  then  reformed  com- 
putation of  the  year;  well  expressing,  that  he 
look  it  to  he  as  great  a  j^lory  to  himself  to  observe 
and  know  the  law  of  the  heavens,  as  to  give  law 
to  men  upon  the  earth* 

So  likewise  in  that  book  of  his,  •»  Anti-Calo/* 
it  may  easily  appear  that  he  did  aspire  as  well  to 
victory  of  wit  as  victory  of  war;  undertaking 
therein  a  conflict  against  the  greatest  chiimpron 
with  the  pen  that  then  lived,  Cicero  the  orator. 

So  again  tn  his  book    of  *■  Apopbthegma,^* 
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which  he  collected,  we  Bee  thai  he  esteemed  it 
more  hoBoar  to  make  himself  but  a  pair  of  tables, 
to  take  the  wise  and  pithy  woida  of  others,  than 
to  hare  every  word  of  his  own  to  be  made  an 
apophthegm  or  an  oracle,  as  vain  princes,  by  cus- 
tom of  fl^tery,  pretend  to  do.  And  yet  if  I  should 
eoamerate  divers  of  his  speeches,  as  I  did  those 
of  Alexander,  they  are  tmly  such  as  Solomon 
noteth,  when  he  saith,  ««yerha  sapientnm  tan- 
qaam  acalei,  et  tanqnam  clavi  in  altnm  defixi  :*' 
whereof,  I  will  only  recite  three,  not  so  delect- 
able for  elegancy,  bat  admirable  fat  vigour  and 
efficacy. 

As,  first,  it  is  reason  he  be  thought  a  master  of 
words,  that  could  with  one  word  appease  a  mutiny 
in  his  army,  which  was  thus :  The  Romans, 
when  their  generals  did  speak  to  their  army,  did 
use  the  word «« Milites  ;*'  but  when  the  magistrates 
spake  to  the  people  they  did  use  the  word  «« Qniri* 
tes.**  The  soldiers  were  in  tumult,  and  seditiously 
prayed  ta  be  cashiered ;  not  that  they  so  meant, 
hut  by  expostulations  thereof  to  draw  Caesar  to 
other  eonditioBS ;  wherein  he  being  resolute  not 
to  give  way,  after  some  silence,  he  began  his 
speech,  •^  Ego,  Quirites:"  which  did  admit  them 
already  cashiered ;  whmewith  they  were  so  sur- 
prised, crossed,  and  confused,  as  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  go  on  in  his  speech,  but  relinquished 
their  demands,  and  made  it  their  suit  ta  be  again 
called  by  the  name  of  **  Milites." 

The  second  speech  was  thus :  Cesar  did  ex- 
tremely affect  the  name  of  king ;  and  some  were 
4et  on,  as  he  passed  by,  in  popular  acclamation 
to  salute  him  king;  whereupon,  finding  the  cry 
weak  and  poor,  he  put  it  off  thus,  in  a  kind  of  jest, 
as  if  they  had  mistaken  his  surname ;  «» Non  rex 
sum,  sed  Cesar  ;*'  a  speech,  that  if  it  be  searched, 
tiie  life  and  fulness  of  it  can  scarce  be  expressed : 
for,  first,  it  was  a  refusal  of  the  name,  but  yet  not 
serioas:  again,  it  did  signify  an  infinite  confi- 
dence and  magnanimity,  as  if  he  presumed  Cesar 
was  the  greater  title ;  as  by  his  worthiness  it  is 
come  to  pass  till  this  day  ;  but  chiefly  it  was  a 
speech  of  great  aHursment  toward  his  own  pur- 
pose ;  as  if  the  state  did  strive  with  him  but  for 
a  name,  whereof  mean  femilies  were  vested ;  for 
Rex  was  a  surname  with  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
King  is  with  us. 

The  last  speech  which  I  will  mention,  was 
used  to  Metellus;  when  Cesar,  after  war  declar- 
ed, did  possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  at 
which  time  entering  into  the  inner  treasury  to  take 
the  money  there  accumulated,  Metellus,  being  tri- 
bune, forbade  him:  whereto  Cesar  said,  ««That 
if  he  did  not  desist  he  would  lay  him  dead  in  the 
place."  And  presently  taking  himself  up,  he 
added,  «  Adolescens,  durius  est  mihi  hoc  daeere 
quAm  faoere."  Young  man,  it  is  harder  for  me 
to  speak  than  to  do  it.  A  speech  compounded  of 
the  greatest  terror  and  greatest  clemency  that 
could  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  man 


But  to  return,  and  conclude  with  him :  it  is 
evident,  himself  knew  well  his  own  perfection  in 
learning,  and  took  it  upon  him ;  as  appeared  when, 
upon  occasion  some  spake  what  a  strange  resolu* 
tion  it  was  in  Lucius  Sylla  to  resign  his  dictature ; 
he  scofl&ng  at  him,  to  his  own  advantage,  answer^ 
ed,  •^That  Sylla  could  not  skill  of  letters,  and 
therefore  knew  not  how  to  dictate." 

And  here  it  were  fit  to  leave  this  point,  touching 
the  concurrence  of  military  virtue  and  learning, 
for  what  example  would  come  with  any  grace 
after  those  two  of  Alexander  and  Cesar  t  were 
it  not  in  regard  of  the  rareness  of  circumstance, 
that  I  find  in  one  other  particular,  as  that  which 
did  so  suddenly  pass  from  extreme  scorn  to  ex- 
treme wonder ;  and  it  is  of  Xenophon  the  philo- 
sopher, who  went  from  Socrates's  school  into  Asia, 
in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  against 
King  Artaxerxes.  This  Xenophon  at  that  time 
was  very  young,  and  never  had  seen  the  wars  be- 
fore ;  neither  had  any  command  in  the  army,  but 
only  followed  the  war  as  a  voluntary  for  the  love 
and  conversation  of  Proxenus  his  friend.  He 
was  present  when  Falinus  came  in  message  from 
the  great  king  to  the  Grecians,  after  that  Cyrus 
was  slain  in  the  field,  and  they  a  handful  of  men 
left  to  tiiemselves  in  the  midst  of  the  king's  terri- 
tories, cut  off  from  their  country  by  many  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  many  hundred  miles.  The 
message  imported,  that  they  should  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  king's 
mercy.  To  which  message  before  answer  was 
made,  divers  of  the  army  conferred  familiarly  with 
Falinus :  and  amongst  the  rest  Xenophon  happened 
to  say,  ''  Why,  Falinus,  we  have  now  but  these 
two  things  left,  our  arms  and  our  virtue !  and  if  we 
yield  up  our  arms,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  our 
virtue  1"  Whereto  Falinus,  smiling  on  him,  said, 
*«  If  I  be  not  deceived,  young  gentleman,  you  are 
an  Athenian :  and  I  believe  you  study  philoso-  i 
phy,  and  it  is  pretty  that  you  say  :  but  you  are! 
much  abused,  if  you  think  your  virtue  can  with- 
stand the  king's  power."  Here  was  the  scoin ; 
the  wonder  followed ;  which  was,  that  this  young 
scholar,  or  philosopher,  after  all  the  captains  were 
murdered  in  parley  by  treason,  conducted  those  ten 
thousand  foot,  through  the  heart  of  all  the  king's 
high  countries,  from  Babylon  to  Grecia  in  safety, 
in  despite  of  all  the  king's  forces,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  world,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
Ghrecians  in  time  succeeding  to  make  invasion 
upon  the  kings  of  Persia :  as  was  after  purposed 
by  Jason  the  Thessalian,  attempted  by  Agesilaus 
the  Spartan,  and  achieved  by  Alexander  the  Ma- 
cedonian, all  upon  the  ground  of  the  act  of  tha* 
young  schdar. 

To  proceed  now  from  imperial  and  military 
virtue  to  moral  and  private  virtue:  first,  it  is  sb 
assured  truth,  which  is  oontahied  in  the  verses: 

«  Scnieet  IngeniiM  dldktaM  fldeiit«r  artet, 
icalnitfi 
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1 1  taketh  awnjT  (Tie  wildness  and  barbarism  and 
fttir^eQess  of  men's  minds  ;  btit  indeed  the  aeeei>l 
liad  need  be  upon  "  fideliler  ;^*  for  a  little  inper- 
ficial  leamin|T  doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effect. 
It  lakMh  away  all  levity,  temeriiyT  and  insole ncy, 
by  copioue  sng^stion  of  all  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties, and  aer^uainting^  the  mind  to  balance  reasons 
on  both  tideSi  and  to  turn  back  the  lirst  ofFem  and 
conceits  of  the  mind^  and  to  accept  of  aolhin^  but 
exam! tied  and  tried <  It  taketh  awzy  vain  admi- 
ration of  any  thing,  which  \n  the  root  of  all  weak- 
ness :  for  all  thinga  are  admired,  eilhef  because 
they  are  new,  or  because  they  are  greaL  For  no- 
retty,  no  man  titat  wadeth  in  learning  or  contem- 
jiiatiou  thronghly,  but  will  find  that  prtnted  in  his 
heart,  **  Nil  novi  super  terram.**  Neither  can  any 
man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets^  that  goeih  be- 
hind the  en  rial  u»  and  ad  vise  th  well  of  the  motion. 
And  for  magnitude,  as  Aiexandcr  the  Great,  after 
that  be  was  used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great 
couquests  of  the  spacious  proTinces  in  Asiat 
when  he  received  letters  eui  of  Greece,  of  toiie 
fights  and  services  there,  which  were  commonly 
for  a  paisagB  or  a  fon,  or  some  walled  town  at  tie 
most,  be  said,  "  It  seemed  to  hira,  that  he  was 
nd verified  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mic& 
that  the  old  tales  went  of»*'  So  certainly  t  if  a  mai 
meditate  much  upon  the  universal  frame  of  naf- 
ture^  the  earth  with  men  upon  it,  (the  divinenesl 
of  souls  except,)  will  not  seem  much  other  thaiA 
An  ant-hillf  where  as  some  ants  carry  com,  and 
aoine  carry  their  young,  and  some  go  empty,  and 
all  t<Hind'fro  a  little  heap  of  dust.  It  taketh  away 
or  mitigaleth  fear  of  death,  or  adverse  fortune; 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue, 
and  imperfections  of  manners.  For  if  a  man*s 
mind  be  deeply  seasoned  with  the  consideretlon 
of  the  mortality  and  corruptible  nature  of  things, 
be  will  easily  concur  witli  Eptctctus,  who  went 
forth  one  day  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken;  and  went  forth 
the  next  day  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
son  that  was  dead:  and  thereupon  said,  ^^Heri 
vidi  frugilem  frangi,  hodie  vidi  mortalem  mori," 
And  therefore  Virgil  did  excellently  and  profound- 
ly couple  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  the  con^ 
i|uest  of  all  fears  together,  as  **  concomitantia  :^'  > . 

**Fellf,  quJ  potuti  re  ruin  cn^pKHcrro  cau«a«, 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  reme-  [in  their  cogitations,  imaginations,  opinions,  and 
dies  which  lenming  doth  minister  to  all  the  dis-  FbeMefa,  but  knowledge  and  learnings  And  tliere- 
eases   of  the   mind;  sometimes  purging  the  ill- 


tible  of  growth  and  reformation.  For  the  un- 
learned man  knows  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into 
himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  account;  nor  tiie 
pleasure  of  that  ^i-suavissima  vita,  indies  seniire 
se  fieri  meiiorem.^^  The  good  parts  be  hath  he 
will  learn  to  show  to  tiie  full,  and  use  them  dex-^- 
terously,  but  not  much  to  increase  tbem;  the 
faults  he  hath  he  will  learn  how  to  hide  and 
colour  them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them :  like 
an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still,  and  never  whets 
bis  seytbe*  Whereas  with  the  learned  man  it 
fares  othenfi'ise,  that  he  doth  ever  inlenuix  tlie 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the 
use  and  employment  thereof.  Nay  further,  in 
general  and  in  sam,  certain  it  is  that  ^^  Veritas^ ^ 
and  ^  bouitas**  difler  bm  as  the  seal  and  the  print: 
for  truth  prints  goodness ;  and  they  be  the  clouds 
of  error  which  descend  in  the  storms  of  paasions 
and  perturbations. 

From  nioml  virtue  let  ns  p«ss  on  to  matter  of 
power  and  commandment,  and  consider  whether 
in  right  reason  tliere  be  any  comparable  with 
that  wherewith  knowledge  investetli  and  crown- 
eth  man^s  nature.  We  see  the  dignity  of  the 
commandnaent  is  according  lo  the  dignity  of  the 
commanded  ;  to  have  commandment  over  beasts, 
as  herdsmen  have,  is  a  thing  con  temp  li  h  le ;  to 
hare  commandment  over  children,  as  schoolmas- 
ters have,  is  a  matter  of  small  honour ;  to  have 
commandment  over  galiey-elavea  is  a  disparage- 
ment rather  than  an  honour.  Neither  is  the  com- 
mandment of  tyrants  much  better,  over  people 
which  have  put  off  the  generosity  of  their  minds : 
and  therefore  it  was  ever  holden  tliat  honomt  in 
free  monarchies)  and  commonwealths  had  a  sweets 
ness  more  tlian  in  tyrannies;  because  the  com- 
mandment extendetb  more  over  the  wills  of  men* 
^and  not  only  over  their  deeds  and  services.  And 
therefore,  when  Virgil  putteth  himself  forth  to 
attribute  to  Augustua  C«esur  the  best  of  httman 
honourst  he  doth  U  tn  these  words : 

"  rkrtorqur  to1ente« 

5ut  the  command tnent  of  knowledge  is  yet  higher 
han  the  commandment  over  the  will ;  for  it  i^  a 
commandment  over  the  reason,  belief,  and  under* 
standing  of  man,  which  is  the  highest  pari  of  the 
inind,  and  givath  law  to  the  will  itself:  for  there 
no  power  on  earth  which  setteth  up  a  throne  or 


[eh 


tore  we  see  the  detestable  and  extreme  pleasure 
ji  urn  oars,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  4hat  arch- heretics,  and  false  prophets,  and  impo*- 
sometimc^  helping  digestion,  sometimes  increas-  -tors  are  transported  with,  when  they  once  find  tn 


ing  appetite,  sometimes  healing  the  wonnds  and 
e^ulcerat'ons  thereof,  and  the  like;  and  therefore^ 
J  will  conclude  with  that  which  hath  **  rationemf 
lot! us,"  which  is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitu-) 
t:on  of  the  mind  not  to  be  futed  or  settled  in  the 
defects  thereof,  but  fitUl  to  be  capable  and  suscep- 


themselves  that  they  have  a  supehoriiy  in  the 
faith  and  conscience  of  men ;  90  great,  tnat,  if 
they  have  once  tasted  of  it,  it  is  seldom  seen  that 
any  torturf^  or  persecution  can  make  them  relin* 
qnish  or  abandon  it«  But  as  this  ta  tliat  whieli 
the  author  of  the  »  Revelation"  callelh  ihe  depth 
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or  profoundness  **of  Satan;**  so  by  argument  of 
oontraries,  the  just  and  lawful  sovereigrnty  over 
men^s  understanding,  by  force  of  truth  rightly  in- 
terpreted, is  that  which  approacheth  nearest  to  the 
similitude  of  the  divine  rule. 

As  for  fortune  and  advancement,  the  beneficence 
of  learning  is  not  so  confined  to  give  fortune  only 
to  states  and  commonwealths,  as  it  doth  not  like- 
wise give  fortune  to  particular  persons.  For  it 
was  well  noted  long  ago,  that  Homer  hath  given 
more  men  their  livings,  than  either  Sylla,  or 
Cesar,  or  Augustus  ever  did,  notwithstanding 
their  great  largesses  and  donatives,  and  distribu- 
tions of  lands  to  so  many  legions :  and  no  doubt 
it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  arms  or  learning  have 
advanced  greater  numbers*  And  in  case  of 
sovereignty  we  see,  that  if  arms  or  descent  have 
carried  away  the  kingdom,  yet  learning  hath 
carried  the  priesthood,  which  ever  hath  been  in 
some  competition  with  empire. 

Again,  for  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  know- 
ledge and  learning,  it  far  surpasseth  all  other  in 
nature :  for,  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections 
so  exceed  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining 
of  desire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner ; 
and  must  not,  of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of 
the  intellect  or  understanding  exceed  the  plea^ 
sures  of  the  aflfectionst  We  see  in  all  other 
pleasures  there  is  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used, 
their  verdure  departeth ;  which  showeth  well  they 
be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and  not  pleasures ; 
and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased,  and 
not  the  quality :  and  therefore  we  see  that  volup- 
tuous men  turn  friars,  and  ambitious  princes  turn 
melancholy.  But  of  knowledge  there  is  no 
satiety,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  per- 
petually interchangeable;  and  therefore  appear^ 
eth  to  be  good  in  itself  simply,  without  fallacy  or 
accident.  Neither  is  that  pleasure  of  small  efiS- 
cacy  and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  man,  which 
the  poet  Lucretius  describeth  elegantly, 

"  Baave  marl  nragno,  turbantibus  equora  Tentia,"  ice. 

**It  is  a  view  of  delight,*'  saith  he,  **to  stand 
or  walk  upon  the  shore  side,  and  to  see  a  ship 
tossed  with  tempest  upon  the  sea;  or  to  be  in  a 
fortified  tower,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a 
plain;  but  it  is  pleasure  incomparable,  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  be  settled,  landed  and  fortified  in 
the  certainty  of  truth ;  and  from  thence  to  descry 
and  behold  the  errors,  perturbations,  labours,  and 
wanderings  up  and  down  of  other  men." 

Lastly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments,  that  by 
learning  man  excelleth  man  in  that  wherein  man 
excelleth  beasts ;  that  by  learning  man  ascendeth 
to  the  heavens  and  their  motions,  where  in  body 
he  cannot  come,  and  the  like;  let  us  condnde 
with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge  and 
learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth 
most  aspire,  which  is,  immortality  or  continu- 
taoe:  for  to  this  tendetti  generatioDv  and  raising 


of  houses  and  families ;  to  dus  Duildings,  foun- 
dations, and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the  de< 
sire  of  memory,  fame,  and  celebration,  and  io 
effect  the  strength  of  all  other  human  desires. 
We  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of 
power  or  of  the  hands.  For  have  not  the  verses  { 
of  Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years, 
or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  letter ; 
during  which  time,  infinite  palaces,  temples,  cas- 
hes, cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demolished  t 
It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or  sta- 
tues of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Cesar ;  no  nor  of  the 
kings  or  great  personages  of  much-  later  years ; 
for  the  originals  cannot  last,  and  the  copies  cannot 
but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth.  But  the  images  of 
men's  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books,  ex- 
empted from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of 
perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be 
called  images,  because  they  generate  still,  and 
cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking 
and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  suc- 
ceeding ages :  so  that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship 
was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and 
commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth 
the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their 
fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified, 
which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of 
time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of 
the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the 
one  of  the  other!  Nay  further,  we  see,  some  ^ 
of  the  philosophers  which  were  least  divine,  and  | 
most  immersed  in  the  senses,  and  denied  gene-  f 
rally  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  came  to  this  / 
point,  that  whatsoever  motions  the  spirit  of  man  I  ^ 

could  act  and  perform  without  the  organs  of  the  /    p '' 
body,  they  thought,  might  remain  afler  death,/ 
which  were  only  those  of  the  understanding,  and  I 
not  of  the  affections ;  so  immortal  and  incomipti"/ 
ble  a  thing  did  knowledge  seem  unto  them  to  bey 
But  we,  that  know  by  divine  revelation,  that  ndt 
only  the  understanding  but  the  affections  purifiecL 
not  only  the  spirit  but  the  body  changed,  shall  bi^ 
advanced  to  immortality,  do  disclaim  these  rudi« 
ments  of  the  senses.    But  it  must  be  remembered 
both  in  this  last  point,  and  so  it  may  likewise  be 
needful  in  other  places,  that  in  probation  of  the 
dignity  of  knowledge  or  learning,  I  did  in  the 
beginning  separate  divine  testimony  from  human« 
which  method  I  have  pursued,  and  so  handled 
them  both  apart. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me,  by  any  pleading  of 
mine,  to  reverse  the  judgment,  either  of  JSsop'rf 
cock,  that  preferred  the  barleycorn  before  the  gem ; 
or  of  Midas,  that  be  ng  chosen  judge  between 
Apollo  president  of  the  Muses,  and  Pan  god  of  the 
flocks,  judged  for  plenty;  or  of  Paris,  that  judged 
for  beauty  and  love  against  wisdom  and  power ,  nor 
of  Agrippina,  <«  occidat  matrem,  modo  imperet.** 
that  preftorred  empire  wif  h  conditions  never  so  de» 
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testable ;  or  of  Ulysses,  «^  qui  yetulam  pnetulit  im- 
mortalitati,*'  being  a  figare  of  those  which  prefer 
enstom  and  habit  before  all  excellency ;  or  of  a 
Bomber  of  die  like  p<^piilar  judgments.    For  these 


things  continue  as  they  hare  been :  but  so  will  that 
also  continue  whereupon  learning  hath  erer  relied, 
and  which  fiuleth  not:  ««Ju8tificata  est  sapientia 
a  filiis  suis.'' 


THE  SECOND  BOOK 

or 

FRANCIS     BACON, 

or  THX 

PROFICIENCE  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 

DIVINE  AND  HUMAN. 


TO  THE  KING. 


It  might  seem  to  haye  more  conTenieneey  though 
it  eome  often  otiierwise  to  pass,  excellent  king, 
that  those  which  are  fruitful  in  ^ek  generations, 
and  haye  in  themselTes  the  foresight  of  immor- 
tality in  their  deseendanis,  should  likewise  be 
more  caieftd  of  the  good  estate  of  future  times, 
unto  which  they  know  tiiey  must  transmit  and 
oommend  orer  their  dearest  pledges.  Queen 
Elisabeth  was  a  sojoamer  in  the  world,  in  respect 
of  her  unmarried  life,  and  was  a  blessing  to  her 
own  times :  and  yet  so  as  the  impression  of  her 
good  goremment,  beMdes  her  happy  memory,  is 
■ot  without  some  effect  whieh  doth  sarrife  her. 
But  to  your  majesty,  whom  Ood  hath  already 
Messed  with  so  much  royal  issue,  worthy  to  con- 
tinue and  represent  you  forerw;  and  whose 
youthful  and  fruitful  bed  doth  yet  promite  many 
cf  the  like  renovations ;  it  is  proper  and  ai^rrse-' 
able  to  be  conversant,  not  only  in  the  tranaitonr 
parts  of  good  goTemment,  but  in  those  acts  also 
which  are  in  their  nature  permanent  and  perpetual : 
amongst  the  which,  if  affection  do  not  transport 
me,  there  is  not  any  more  worthy  than  the  further 
endowment  of  the  world  with  sound  and  fruitful 
knowledge.  For  why  should  a  few  receiTsd 
authors  stand  up  like  Hereules's  columns,  beyond 
which  there  should  be  no  sailing  or  diseoTcring, 
sittM  we  have  so  bright  and  benign  a  star  as  your 
majesty  to  conduct  and  prosper  usi  To  return 
therefore  where  we  left,  it  remaineth  to  consider 
«C  what  kind  those  acts  ars,  which  have  been 


undertaken  and  performed  by  kings  and  others 
for  the  increase  and  advancement  of  learning: 
wherein  I  purpose  to  speak  actively  without  di- 
gressing or  dilating. 

Let  this  ground  therefore  be  hid,  that  all  works 
am  overcome  by  amplitude  of  reward,  by  sound- 
ness of  direction,  and  by  the  conjunction  of 
labcmre.  The  first  multiplieth  endeavour,  the 
second  preventeth  error,  and  the  third  supplieth 
lie  Irail^  of  man:  but  the  principal  of  theee  is 
direction :  for  «*clandtts  in  via  antevertit  cursoren 
eitra  viam;"  and  Solomon  excellently  setteth  it 
down,  (^If  the  iron  be  not  sharp,  it  requireth 
more  strengdi ;  but  wisdom  is  that  which  prsvsil- 
etfa ;"  sigidfying  that  ths  invention  or  election  of 
the  mean  is  mors  eflfeetnal  than  any  enfotoeoient 
or  accumulation  of  endeavours.  This  I  am  in- 
doeed  to  speak,  for  tiiat  (not  derogating  from  th«i 
noble  intention  of  any  that  have  been  deaervws 
towards  the  state  of  leaning)  I  do  (^serve,  never- 
theless, that  their  works  and  acts  are  rather  mat- 
ters of  magnificence  and  memory,  than  of  pro- 
gression Slid  profidence  f  and  tend  rather  to  aag- 
ment  the  mass  ef  lesming  in  tlie  multitade  of 
learned  men,  than  to  rectify  or  raise  the  acienoes 
thMsselves. 

Ths  works  or  aels  of  merit  towards  leanuBK 
aie  oonversant  about  three  oljeets:  the  places  of 
leaning,  the  books  of  learning,  and  the  persons 
of  the  learned.  For  as  water,  whether  it  be  the 
dew  of  heaven,  or  thesptinfliof  theearttk,.dat]h 
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•oatler  aad  Iom  itself  in  the  ground,  ei(cept  it  be 
coUactad  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may  by 
union  comfort  and  sustain  itself,  (and  for  that 
caose  the  industry  of  man  hath  made  and  framed 
spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools,  which 
men  haye  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and 
adorn  with  accomplishments  of  magnificence  and 
state,  as  well  as  of  use  and  necessity,)  so  this 
excellent  liquor  of  knowledge,  whether  it  descend 
from  diyine  inspiration,  or  spring  from  human 
sense,  would  soon  perish  and  ranish  to  oblivion, 
if  it  were  not  preserred  in  books,  traditions,  con- 
ferences, and  places  appointed,  as  uniyersities, 
colleges,  and  schoolSf  for  the  receipt  and  comfort- 
ing of  the  same. 

The  works  which  concern  ihe  seats  and  places 
of  learning  are  four;  foundations  and  buildings, 
endowments  with  reyenues,  endowments  with 
franchises  and  priyileges,  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances for  goyemment;  all  tending  to  quietness 
and  priyateness  of  life,  and  discharge  of  cares 
and  troubles ;  much  like  the  stations  which  Virgil 
prescribeth  for  the  hiying  of  bees : 

**  Principio  ledet  apibat  tUtioque  petenda, 
Quo  neque  tit  Teiitto  adimt,*'  ice. 

The  works  touching  books  are  two;  first  librae 
ries,  which  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics 
of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that 
without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
nposed :  secondly,  new  editions  of  authors,  with 
more  correct  impressions,  more  faithful  transla- 
tions, more  profitable  glosses,  more  diligent 
annotations,  and  the  like* 

The  works  pertaining  to  the  persons  of  learned 
men,  besides  tiie  advancement  and  countenancing 
of  them  in  general,  are  two :  the  reward  and  de- 
signation of  readers  in  sciences  already  extant 
and  invented ;  and  the  reward  and  designation  of 
writers  and  inquirers  concerning  any  parts  of 
learning  not  sufficiently  laboured  and  prosecuted. 

These  are  summarily  the  works  and  acts, 
wherein  the  merits  of  many  excellent  princes  and 
other  worthy  personages  have  been  conversant. 
As  for  any  particular  commemorations,  I  call  to 
mind  what  Cicero  said,  when  he  gave  general 
thanks ;  ^  Difficile  non  aliqnero,  ingratum,  quen- 
quam  prsterire."  Let  us  rather,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  look  unto  that  part  of  the  race  which 
is  before  us,  than  look  back  to  that  which  is 
already  attained. 

First,  therefore,  amongst  so  many  great  founda- 
tions of  colleges  in  Europe,  I  find  it  strange  that 
they  are  all  dedicated  to  professions*  and  none 
lef^  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large.  For  if  men 
judge  that  learning  should  be  referred  to  action, 
they  judge  well ;  but  in  this  they  fall  into  the 
error  described  in  the  ancient  feble,  in  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  did  suppose  the  stomach 
had  been  idle,  because  it  neiUier  performed  the 
oflloe  of  motion,  m  tlie  limbs  do,  nor  of  tense,  as 
Vol.  1.^24 


the  head  doth ;  but  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  the 
stomach  that  digesteth  and  distributeth  to  all  the 
rest:  so  if  any  man  think  philosophy  and  univei^  | 
sality  to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth  not  consider  that  11 
all  professions  are  from  thence  served  and  sup-  1 
plied.  And  this  I  take  to  be  a  great  cause  that 
hath  hindered  the  progression  of  learning,  because 
these  fundamental  knowledges  have  been  studied 
but  in  passage.  For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear 
more  fruit  than  it  hath  used  to  do,  it  is  not  any  thing 
you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirring  of 
the  earth,  and  putting  new  mould  about  the  roots, 
that  must  work  it.  Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten^ 
that  this  dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations 
to  professory  learning  hath  not  only  had  a  malign 
aspect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  sciences, 
but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  go- 
vernments. For  hence  it  proceedeth  that  princes 
find  a  solitpde  in  regard  of  able  men  to  serve  them 
in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  education 
collegriate  which  is  free;  where  such  as  were  so 
disposed  might  give  themselves  to  histories, 
modem  languages,  books  of  policy  and  civil  dis- 
course, and  other  the  like  eiublements  unto  sei^ 
vice  of  estate. 

And  becanse  founders  of  colleges  do  plant,  and 
founders  of  lectures  do  water,  it  fblloweth  well 
in  order  to  speak  of  the  defisct  which  is  in  public 
lectures;  namely,  in  the  smallness  and  meanness 
of  the  salary  or  reward  which  in  most  places  is 
assigned  unto  them ;  whether  they  be  lectures  of 
arts,  or  of  professions.  For  it  is  necessary  to  the 
progression  of  sciences  that  readers  be  of  the  most 
able  and  sufficient  men;  as  those  which  are  or- 
dained for  generating  and  propagating  of  sciences, . 
and  not  for  transitory  use.  This  cannot  be,  except! 
their  condition  and  endowment  be  such  as  may 
content  the  ablest  man  to  appropriate  his  whole 
labour,  and  continue  his  whole  age  in  that  function 
and  attendance ;  and  therefore  must  have  a  pro- 
portion answerable  to  that  mediocrity  or  compe- 
tency of  advancement,  which  may  be  expected 
from  a  profession  or  the  practice  of  a  profession. 
So  as,  if  you  will  have  sciences  flourish,  you 
must  observe  David's  military  law,  which  was, 
M  That  those  which  stayed  with  the  carriage  should 
have  equal  part  with  those  which  were  in  the  ao- 
tion  ;**  else  will  the  carriages  be  ill  attended.  So 
readers  in  sciences  are  indeed  the  guardians  of 
the  stores  and  provisions  of  sciences,  whencH 
men  in  active  courses  are  furnished,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  with  them; 
otherwise  if  the  fathers  in  sciences  be  of  tbo 
weakest  sort,  or  be  ill-maintained, 

**  Bt  patruin  Inmlldi  referent  Jejunla  nati/* 

Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  shall  need 
some  alchymist  to  help  me,  who  call  upon  men 
to  sell  their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces ;  quitting 
and  forsaking  Minerva  and  the  Muses  as  barren 
virgins,  tad  relying  upon  VnlesB*  But  certaia  it 
Q9 
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is,  thai  unto  i\ie  deep,  fruitful,  and  opfsrative  study 
of  marj)^  sciences,  especblly  natural  philosophy 
und  pliysiOi  bookB  be  not  Ihe  only  instru mentals ; 
wherein  alao  the  beneOcence  of  men  hath  not 
been  altogether  wanting;  for  we  see  spheres, 
globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have  been 
pioTided  as  appurienances  to  asimnciniy  and  cos- 
mography, aa  well  as  books ;  we  see  likewise, 
Ihat  som<3  places  insiituted  for  physic  have  an- 
nexed the  commodity  of  gardens  for  simples  of 
all  sorts,  and  do  likewise  command  the  use  of 
dead  bodies  for  anatomies.  But  these  do  respect 
hot  a  few  thintrs*  In  general,  there  wnil  hardly 
be  any  main  proficience  in  the  disclostng  of  na- 
ture, except  there  be  some  allowance  for  expenses 
about  experiments;  vphether  they  may  be  expe- 
rimenU  appertaining  to  Vulcanus  or  Died al us, 
furnaee  or  engine,  or  any  other  kind  ;  and  there^ 
fi^re  as  secretaries  and  spials  of  princes  and  states 
bring  in  bills  for  intelligence,  so  you  most  allow 
the  spials  and  Intel Ugeneers  of  nature  to  bring  in 
their  bills ;  or  else  you  shall  be  ill  advertised. 

And  if  Alexander  made  such  a  liberal  assigna- 
lion  to  Aristotle  of  treasure  for  the  allowance  of 
hunters,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  the  like,  that  he 
miifht  compile  an  history  of  nature,  much  better 
do  ihey  deserve  it  that  travail  in  arts  of  nature. 

Another  defect  which  I  note,  is  an  intermission 
or  neglect  in  those  which  are  governors  in  uni- 
versities, of  consultation ;  and  in  princes  or  su> 
perior  persons,  of  visitation :  to  enter  into  account 
and  oonsideraiion,  whether  the  readings,  exer^ 
cises,  and  other  customs  appertaining  unto  learn- 
ing, anciently  begun,  and  since  continuedi  be  well 
instituted  or  not;  and  thereupon  lo  ground  an 
amendment  or  reformation  in  that  which  shall  be 
found  inconvenient.  For  it  is  one  of  your  raa- 
je^ly^s  own  most  wise  and  princely  maxims, 
«^That  in  all  usages  and  precedents,  the  times  be 
considered  wherein  they  first  began;  which,  if 
they  were  weak  or  ignorant,  it  darogaieth  from 
the  authority  of  the  usage,  and  leaveth  it  for 
suspect."  And  therefore  in  as  much  as  most  of 
the  usages  and  orders  of  the  universities  w^ere 
derived  from  more  obscure  times,  it  is  the  more 
requisite  they  be  re-examined*  In  litis  kind  I 
will  give  an  instance  or  two,  for  example  sake, 
of  things  that  are  the  most  obvious  and  familiar : 
the  one  is  a  matter,  which  tliough  it  be  ancient 
uud  general,  yet  I  hold  to  he  an  error ;  wbich  is, 
that  scholars  in  universities  come  too  scK^n  and 
loo  unripe  to  logic  and  rhetoric,  arts  fitter  for 
grradaates  than  children  and  novices;  for  these 
two,  rightly  takeni  are  Ihe  gravest  of  sciencos, 
being  the  art  of  arte ;  ihe  one  for  judgment,  the 
other  for  ornament  i  and  they  be  the  rules  and 
ui recti ons  how  to  set  forth  and  dispose  matter ; 
Mod  therefore  for  mtnds  empty  and  unfraught 
with  matter,  and  which  hi'**  not  gathered  that 
which  Cicero  cnlleth  *'aylra"  and  "sn  pel  I  ex," 
frCtiff  dnd  variety,  io  begin  with  diose  aru,  (as  tf 
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one  should  learn  to  weigh,  or  to  measure,  or  to 
paint  the  wind,)  doth  work  hut  this  effect,  that 
the  wisdom  of  those  arts,  which  is  great  and  uni- 
versal, is  almost  made  contemptible,  and  is  dege^ 
nerate  Inlo  childish  sophistry  and  ridiculous  alTec- 
lation.  And  further,  the  untimely  learning  of 
them  hath  drawn  on,  by  consequence,  the  super- 
ficial and  unprofitable  teaching  and  writing  of 
them,  as  fittest  indeed  to  the  capacity  of  children. 
Another  is  a  lack  I  find  in  the  exercises  used  i 
the  universities,  which  do  make  too  great  a  ( 
vorce  between  invention  and  memory ;  for  iheir 
speeches  are  either  premeditate,  "in  verbis  con- 
ceptis,^'  where  nothing  is  left  to  invention;  or 
mi*rely  extemporal,  where  little  is  left  to  memory , 
whereas  in  life  and  action  there  is  least  us«  of 
cither  of  these,  but  rather  of  intermixtures  of 
premeditation  and  invention,  notes  and  memory ; 
so  as  the  exercise  fitteth  not  lite  pmctice,  nor  the 
image  the  life :  and  it  is  ever  a  b-ue  rule  in  exer- 
cises, that  tbey  be  framed  as  near  as  may  be  to 
tlie  life  of  practice;  for  otherwise  they  do  per- 
vert the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
not  prepare  them*  The  truth  whereof  is  not  ob- 
scure, when  scholars  come  to  the  practices  of 
professions,  or  other  actions  of  civil  life  ;  W'hich 
when  they  set  into,  this  want  is  soon  found  by 
themselves,  and  sooner  by  others.  But  this  part, 
touching  the  amendment  of  the  institutions  and 
orders  of  universities,  I  will  conclude  with  the 
clause  of  Casar's  letter  to  Oppius  and  Bnlbus, 
*'  Hoc  quemadmodunt  fieri  possit,  nonnuUa  mi  hi 
in  mcntem  veniunt,  et  muUa  leperin  possunt;  de 
iis  rebus  rogo  vos,  ut  cogitationem  suscipiatis.^* 

Another  defect,  which  I  note,  ascendeth  a  little 
higher  than  the  preceding ;  for  as  the  proficieoce 
of  1  ear  111  a^  cousisteth  much  tn  the  orders  and  in- 
stitutions  of  tin) vers ittes  in  the  same  states  and 
king:doms,  so  it  would  be  yet  more  advanced,  if 
there  were  more  intelligence  mutual  between  the 
universities  of  Europe  than  now  there  is.  We 
see  there  be  many  orders  and  foundations,  which 
though  they  be  divided  under  several  sovereign^ 
ties  and  territories,  yet  they  take  themselves  to 
have  a  kitid  of  contract,  fraternity,  and  corres- 
pondence <>ne  with  the  other ;  insomuch  as  they 
have  provincials  and  generals*  And  surely,  as 
nature  createlh  brotherhood  in  families,  and  urts 
mechanical  contract  brotherhoods  in  commonal^ 
ties,  and  the  anointment  of  God  superinduceth  ft 
brotherhood  in  kings  and  bishops;  so  in  Uko 
manner  there  cannot  but  be  a  fraternity  in  learn* 
ing  and  illumination,  relating  to  that  fmtemity 
which  is  attributed  to  God,  who  is  called  ihe  Fa- 
ther of  illuminations  or  lights. 

The  last  defect  which  I  will  note  is,  that  there 
hath  not  been,  or  very  rarely  been,  any  pub) it}  li 
designation  of  writers  or  inquirers  concerning 
such  parts  of  knowledge  as  may  appear  not  to 
have  been  already  sufficiently  laboured  or  under- 
^ken  'f  unto  which  point  it  is  an  induoement  to 
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enter  into  a  Tiew  and  examination  what  parts  of 
learning  have  been  prosecuted,  and  what  omitted : 
for  the  opinion  of  plenty  is  amongst  the  causes 
of  want,  and  the  great  quantity  of  books  maketh 
a  show  rather  of  superfluity  than  lack ;  which 
snreharge,  neyertheless,  is  not  to  be  remedied  by 
making  no  mors  books,  but  by  making  more  good 
books,  which,  as  the  serpent  of  Moses,  might 
devour  the  serpents  of  the  enchanters. 

The  removing  of  all  the  defects  formerly  enu- 
merated, except  the  last,  and  of  the  active  part 
also  of  the  last,  (which  is  the  designation  of  wri- 
ters,) are  *« opera  basilica;"  towards  which  the 
endeavours  of  a  private  man  may  be  but  as  an 
image  in  a  crossway,  that  may  point  at  the  way, 
but  cannot  go  it:  but  the  inducing  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  the  survey  of  learning,  may  be  set 
forward  by  private  travel.  Wherefore  I  will  now 
attempt  to  make  a  general  and  faithful  perambu- 
lation of  learning,  with  an  inquiry  what  parts 
thereof  lie  fresh  and  waste,  and  not  improved  and 
converted  by  the  industry  of  man ;  to  the  end  that 
such  a  plot,  made  and  recorded  to  memory,  may 
both  minister  light  to  any  public  designation,  and 
also  serve  to  excite  voluntary  endeavours :  where- 
in, nevertheless,  my  purpose  is,  at  this  time,  to 
note  only  omissions  and  deficiencies,  and  not  to 
make  any  redargution  of  errors,  or  incomplete 
prosecutions ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  set  forth  what 
ground  lieth  unmanured,  and  another  thing  to  cor- 
rect ill  husbandry  in  that  which  is  manured. 

In  the  handling  and  undertaking  of  which  work 
I  am  not  ignorant  what  it  is  that  I  do  now  move 
and  attempt,  nor  insensible  of  mine  own  weak- 
ness to  sustain  my  purpose ;  but  my  hope  is  that 
if  my  extreme  love  to  learning  carry  me  too  far, 
I  may  obtain  the  excuse  of  affection ;  for  that  **  it 
is  not  granted  to  man  to  love  and  to  be  wise.** 
But,  I  know  well,  I  can  use  no  other  liberty  of 
judgment  than  I  must  leave  to  others ;  and  I,  for 
my  part,  shall  be  indifferently  glad  either  to  per- 
form myself,  or  accept  from  another,  that  duty  of 
humanity:  •^Nam  qui  erranti  coraiter  monstrat 
viam,*'  &c.  I  do  foresee,  likewise,  that  of  those 
things  which  I  shall  enter  and  register  as  defi- 
ciencies and  omissions,  many  will  conceive  and 
censure  that  some  of  them  are  already  done  and 
extant;  others  to  be  but  curiosities,  and  things 
of  no  great  use ;  and  others  to  be  of  too  great 
difiSculty,  and  almost  impossibility  to  be  com- 
passed and  effected  :  but  for  the  two  first,  I  refer 
myself  to  the  particulars ;  for  the  last,  touching 
impossibility,  I  take  it  those  things  are  to  be  held 
possible  whC^h  may  be  done  by  some  person, 
though  not  by  every  one ;  and  which  may  be  done 
by  many,  though  not  by  any  one ;  and  which  may 
be  done  in  the  succession  of  ages,  though  not 
within  the  hourglass  of  one  man's  life;  and 
which  may  be  done  by  public  designation,  though 
not  by  private  endeavour.  But,  notwithstanding, 
if  any  man  will  take  to  himself  rather  that  of  So* 


lomon,  ••  Dicit  piger,  Leo  est  in  /ia,"  than  that 
of  Virgil,  ••  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur,*'  I  shall 
be  content  that  my  labours  be  esteemed  but  as  the 
better  sort  of  wishes;  for  as  it  aaketh  soma 
knowledge  to  demand  a  question  not  impertinent, 
so  it  requireth  some  sense  to  make  a  wish  not 
absurd. 

The  parts  of  human  learning  have  reference  to 
the  three  parts  of  Man*s  Understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning:  History  to  his  Memory, 
Poesy  to  his  Imagination,  and  Philosophy  to  hit 
Reason.  Divine  learning  receiveth  the  same  dis- 
tribution; for  the  spirit  of  man  is  the  same, 
though  the  revelation  of  oracle  and  sense  be  di* 
verse :  so  as  theology  consisteth  also  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  church ;  of  parables,  which  is  divine 
poesy ;  and  of  holy  doctrine  or  precept :  for  as  for 
that  part  which  seemeth  supernumerary,  which  is 
prophecy,  it  is  but  divine  history ;  which  hath  that 
prerogative  over  human,  as  the  narration  may  be 
before  the  fact  as  well  as  after. 

History  is  Natural,  Civil,  Ekxslesiastical,  and 
Literary ;  whereof  the  first  three  I  allow  as  extant, 
the  fourth  I  note  as  deficient.  For  no  man  hath 
propounded  to  himself  the  general  state  of  learn* 
ing  to  be  described  and  represented  from  age  to 
age,  as  many  have  done  the  works  of  nature,  and 
the  state  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  without  which 
the  history  of  the  world  seemeth  to  me  to  be  as 
the  statue  of  Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out :  that 
part  being  wanting  which  doth  most  show  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  person :  and  yet  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that  in  divers  particular  sciences,  as  of  the 
jurisconsults,  the  mathematicians,  the  rhetori- 
cians, the  philosophers,  there  are  set  down  some 
small  memorials  of  the  schools,  authors,  and 
books;  and  so  likewise  some  barren  relations 
touching  the  invention  of  arts  or  usages.  But  a 
just  story  of  learning,  containing  the  antiquities 
and  originals  of  knowledges  and  their  sects,  their 
inventions,  their  traditions,  their  diverse  adminis- 
trations and  managings,  their  flourishings,  their 
oppositions,  decays,  depressions,  oblivions,  re- 
moves, with  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them, 
and  all  other  events  concerning  learning,  through- 
out the  ages  of  the  world,  I  may  truly  affirm  to  b^ 
wanting.  The  use  and  end  of  which  work  I  do 
not  so  much  design  for  curiosity,  or  satisfaction 
of  those  that  are  the  lovers  of  learning,  but  chiefly 
for  a  more  serious  and  grave  purpose ;  which  is 
this,  in  few  words,  that  it  will  make  learned  men 
wise  in  the  use  and  administration  of  learning. 
For  it  is  not  St.  Augustine's  nor  St.  Ambrose's 
works  that  will  make  so  wise  a  divine  as  eccle- 
siastical history,  thoroughly  read  and  observed  t 
and  the  same  reason  is  of  learning. 

History  of  Nature  is  of  three  sorts;  of  natnre 
in  course,  of  nature  erring  or  varying,  and  of  na- 
ture altered  or  wrought :  that  is,  history  of  crea* 
tures,  history  of  marvels,  and  history  of  arts. 
The  first  of  thete,  no  doobt,  ii  «ztant,  and  thai 
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in  good  perfectioQ ;  the  two  latter  are  handled  so 
weakly  and  titiproGtablyi  as  1  am  moved  to  not^ 
litem  as  deficient*  F^r  I  flod  no  sudicient  or 
competetit  oollectioa  of  tlie  work^  of  naturo  which 
have  a  digre^iion  and  dedescion  from  the  ordinary 
oourae  of  generationaf  productions^  and  motions; 
whelher  they  be  s'-ngijlaritied  of  place  mnd  region, 
or  the  strange  events  of  time  and  chance^  or  the 
efllects  of  yet  unknown  properties,  or  the  instiinces 
of  eieeptioo  la  general  kinds*  It  is  true,  1  find 
a  number  of  books  of  fabulous  experiments  and 
secreli,  and  frivolous  impostures  for  pleasure 
and  strangeiteas ;  but  a  substantial  and  sovere 
collection  of  the  heteroclite^  or  irregulars  of  na- 
ture, well  examined  and  described,  I  find  not; 
especially  not  ^ith  due  rejection  of  fables  and  po- 
pular errors;  for  as  things  now  are,  if  an  untruth 
in  nature  be  once  on  foot,  what  by  reason  of  the 
neglect  of  examination,  and  countenance  of  anti- 
quity, and  what  by  reason  of  the  use  of  the  opinion 
in  similitudes  atid  ornaments  of  speech,  it  is  never 
called  down. 

The  use  of  this  work,  honoured  with  a  prece- 
dent in  ArtBlotlef  i&  nothing  less  than  to  give  con- 
lentment  to  the  appetite  of  curious  and  vain  wits, 
as  the  manner  of  mirabilaries  is  to  do ;  but  for 
two  reasons,  both  of  great  weight ;  the  one  to  cor- 
rect the  partiality  of  axioms  and  opinions,  which 
are  commonly  framed  only  upon  common  and  fa- 
miliar examples;  the  other  because  from  the 
wonders  of  nature  is  tho  nearest  intelligence  and 
passage  towards  the  wonders  of  art :  for  it  is  no 
more  but  by  following*,  and  as  it  were  hounding 
Nature  in  her  wandDjings  to  be  able  to  lead  her 
afterwards  to  the  same  place  again.  N either  am 
I  of  opinion,  in  this  history  of  marvels,  that  su- 
perstitious narrations  of  Borc^ries,  witchcrafts^ 
dreams,  divinations,  and  t!ie  like,  tvhere  there  is 
an  Rftsunnce  and  clear  evidence  of  the  fact,  be  al- 
together excluded-  For  it  is  not  yet  knourn  in 
what  eases  and  how  far  effects  attributed  to  su* 
perslition  do  participate  of  natural  causes ;  and 
therefore  howsoever  the  practice  of  such  things  is 
to  be  condemned,  yet  from  the  speculation  and 
consideration  of  them  light  may  be  taken,  not 
only  for  the  discerning  of  the  olTenccs,  but  for  the 
further  disclosing  of  nature*  Neither  ought  a 
man  to  make  scruple  of  entering  into  these  things 
for  inquisition  of  truth,  as  your  majesty  hath 
showed  in  your  own  example ;  who  with  tlie  two 
clear  eyes  of  religion  and  natural  philosophy 
have  looked  deeply  and  wisely  into  these  sha- 
dows, and  yet  proved  yourself  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  the  sun,  which  passelh  through  po]  I u lions,  and 
itself  n?mains  as  pure  as  before*  But  this  I  hold 
fttf  that  these  narrations,  which  have  mixture  with 
fruperslition,  he  sorted  by  themselves,  and  nnt  be 
mingled  with  the  narrations  which  are  merely 
and  sincerely  natural*  But  as  for  the  narra- 
tions touching  the  prodigies  and  miracles  of 
idfgtoriS,  they  are  either  not  true,  or  not  natu- 


ral ;  and  therefore  impertinent  for  the  story  of 
nature  i 

For  history  of  Nature  wrought  or  mechanical, 
1  find  some  collections  made  of  agrbuhure,  and 
likewise  of  manual  arts  i  but  commonly  with  a 
rej  eciion  of  experime  n  is  familiar  and  vu  1  gar ,  For 
it  is  esteemed  a  kind  of  dishonour  unto  learning 
to  descend  to  inquiry  or  meditation  upon  matters 
mechanical,  except  they  be  such  as  may  be  thought 
secrets,  rarittes,  and  speci<il  subtil  ties ;  which  hu- 
mour of  vain  and  supercilious  arrogancy  is  justly 
derided  in  Plato;  where  he  brings  in  Hippias,  a 
vaunting  sophist,  disputing  with  Socrates,  a  true 
and  unfeigned  inquisitor  of  truth  ;  where  the  sub- 
ject being  touching  beauty,  Socrates,  after  his 
wandering  manner  of  inductions,  put  first  an  ex- 
ample of  a  fair  virgin,  and  then  of  a  fair  horse, 
and  then  of  a  fair  pot  well  glared,  whereat  Hip- 
pias was  offended,  and  said,  ^^  More  than  for 
courtesy* s  sake,  he  did  think  much  to  dispute 
with  any  that  did  allege  such  base  and  sordid  in^ 
stances :''  w hereunto  Socmtes  answered,  "  You 
have  reason,  and  it  becomes  you  well,  being  a 
man  so  trim  in  your  vestments,"  &e*  andsogoetb 
on  in  an  irony p  But  the  truth  is,  they  be  not  the 
highest  instances  that  give  the  securest  informa- 
tion i  as  may  be  well  expressed  in  the  tale  so  com* 
mon  of  the  philosopher,  that  while  be  gaacd  up- 
wards to  the  stars  fell  into  the  water ;  for  if  he 
had  looked  down  he  might  have  seen  the  stars  in 
the  water,  but  looking  aloft  he  could  not  sea  the 
w^ter  in  the  stars^  Bc^  it  cometh  often  to  pass, 
that  mean  and  sn^all  things  discover  great,  better 
than  great  can  discover  the  small ;  and  therefore 
Aristotle  notatb  well,  ^^that  the  nature  of  every 
thing  is  best  seen  in  its  smiiUest  portions/''  And 
for  that  cause  he  inquireth  the  nature  of  a  com^ 
monwealth,  first  in  a  family,  and  ihe  simple  con- 
jngations  of  man  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
master  and  servant,  w^hich  are  in  every  eotlage. 
Even  so  likewise  the  nature  of  this  great  city  of 
the  world,  and  the  policy  thereof,  must  be  first 
sought  in  mean  concordances  and  small  portions. 
So  we  see  how  that  secret  of  nature,  of  the  turning 
of  iron  touched  with  the  loadstone  towards  the 
north,  was  found  out  Ln  needles  of  iron,  not  In  bars 
of  iron. 

But  if  my  judgment  be  of  any  weight,  the 
use  of  History  Mechanical  is  of  all  others  th# 
m<tst  radical  and  fundamental  towards  natuml 
philosophy;  such  natural  philosophy  as  shall 
not  vanish  in  the  fume  of  subtile,  sublime^ 
or  delectable  speculation,  but  such  as  shall 
be  operative  to  the  endowment  and  benefit  of 
man^s  life:  for  it  will  not  only  minister  and 
suggest  for  the  present  many  ingenious  prac- 
tices in  all  trades,  by  a  connexion  and  transfer^ 
ring  of  the  ohaervattons  of  one  art  to  the  uee  of 
another,  when  the  experiences  of  several  myste^ 
ries  shall  fall  under  the  consideratitmof  one  man*t 
mind :  but  further,  it  will  give  a  more  true  and 
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itai 
ihapes  till  ke  v»s 

I  of  BBbne  CBBBol  appear  ao  fdlT  ia  the 
liberty  of  Bitaie,  aa  is  the  tiidb  aad  Texatioaa  of 
art. 

For  Civil  Hlalory,  it  ia  of  Arce  Imala;  boC  uh 
£tl J  to  be  eoBupaiad  witk  tbe  three  kiwia  of  pie- 
tnea  or  inafea;  te  of  pictem  or  iiafti,  we 
aee,  aome  are  anfiniriied,  aoaM  are  peffeci,  and 
aoBM  are  defatgd.  So  of  biatoriea  we  may  find 
three  Idada,  Meaaoriala,  Perfect  Hiatoiiea,  aad 
ABiifl|iiitiea ;  for  Maaaoriala  are  hiatoty  aafiaiahedt 
orthefintonooghdranghtaof  hiatory;  and  Ab- 
tifottiea  are  hiatory  defined,  or  aome  lemnantaof 
hiatory  which  have  eaanally  eanaped  the  ahip- 
wreck  of  tinie« 

Meaoriala,  or  piepaimtory  hiatory,  are  of  two 
aorta;  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  Coomieii- 
taiieat  aad  the  oth^  Regialaa.  Commentariea 
are  they  which  aet  down  a  continiianee  of  the 
naked  ereala  and  actiona,  without  the  motivea  or 
destgna,  the  eoonaela,  the  apeeehea,  the  pretexta, 
the  oecaaiona  and  other  paaaagea  of  action :  for 
thia  ia  the  tme  natore  of  a  Conmientary;  though 
Csaar,  in  modee^  mixed  with  greatneaa,  did 
for  his  pleasure  i^ply  the  name  of  a  Commentary 
to  the  best  history  of  the  world.  Registers  are 
coUectioBS  of  public  acta,  aa  decreea  of  coondl, 
jodietal  proeeedinga,  declantions  and  letters  of 
stale,  orationa  and  the  like,  without  a  perfect 
continnance  or  contextore  of  the  thread  of  the 
narration. 

Antiqnitiee,  or  remnanta  of  history,  are,  as  was 
9aid,  M  tanquam  tabula  nanfragrii ;"  when  indus- 
trious persons,  by  an  exact  and  scrupulous  dili- 
gence and  obserration,  out  of  monuments,  names, 
words,  proverbs,  traditions,  private  records  and 
evidences,  fragmenta  of  stories,  passages  of  books 
that  concern  not  story,  and  the  like,  do  save  and 
recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  time. 

In  these  kinds  of  imperfect  histories,  I  do  assign 
no  dejficienoe,  for  they  are  •«  tanquam  imperfecte 
mista;"  and  therefore  any  deficience  in  them  is 
but  their  nature.  As  for  the  corruptions  and 
moths  of  history,  which  are  Epitomes,  the  use  of 
them  deserveth  to  be  banished,  as  all  men  of  sound 
judgment  have  confessed ;  as  those  that  have 
fretted  and  corroded  the  sound  bodies  of  many 
excellent  histories,  and  wrought  them  into  base 
and  unprofitable  dregs. 

History,  which  may  be  called  Just  and  Perfect 
History,  is  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  object 
which  it  propoundeth,  or  pretendeth  to  represent : 
for  it  either  representeth  a  time,  or  a  person,  or  an 
action  The  first  we  call  Chronicles,  the  second 
Lives,  and  the  third  Narrations  or  Relations.  Of 
these,  although  the  first  be  the  most  complete  and 
absolute  kind  of  history,  and  hath  most  estima- 


tioBaBd  florr«  yrt  the  aecoad  exMllHh  it  in  preCt 
and  use,  and  the  thiid  in  whty  and  aiac^rttv :  fct 
of  tiaaia  wpwatntgih  tha  BMfniinda  olf 
and  the  pablic  £wea  and  depuMUamta  of 
jpanQM,and  paaoeth  over  inaiWnc«  thaaaHtlWr 
I  paaaagga  and  Moliona  af  bm«  and  matienu  Bat 
each  hcinf  the  worionaMhip  of  God«  as  he  doih 
hang  tha  gicniMt  wtifhl  apon  the  aoMtlWat  wiK«« 

fore  to  paaa,  that  each  hkleiM  do  father  aet  foith 
the  poaip  of  baaneaa  ten  the  tree  and  inward 
resoita  thereof.  Bat  Livca,  if  they  be  well 
written,  propoanding  to  theaaaelvea  a  petaon  to 
represent  in  whoai  artiona  both  gieam  and 
aoialler,  pablio  and  private,  have  a  eoasmixtnre, 
most  <tf  ntceaaity  eoatain  a  more  tree,  native, 
and  lively  f^reaentation.  So  again  Nanatioaa 
and  rdationa  of  aetioBa,  aa  the  \Var  of  Pelopon* 
neans,  the  Kxpedition  of  Oyrna  Minor,  the  Cob* 
spiracy  of  Catiline,  cannot  bat  be  sMHe  purely 
and  exactly  tree  than  histories  oi  times,  becaaaa 
they  may  chooae  an  argument  eomprehenalbla 
within  the  notice  and  instructions  of  the  writer: 
whereaa  he  that  undertaketh  the  atory  of  a  time^ 
especially  of  any  length,  cannot  but  meet  with 
many  blanks  and  apaeea  which  he  muat  be  foreed 
to  fill  up  out  of  his  own  wit  and  cof^jectura. 

For  the  History  of  Timea,  I  mean  of  civil 
hiatory,  the  providenoe  of  God  hath  made  the  dia- 
tribution:  for  it  hath  pleased  God  to  oidain  and 
illustrate  two  exemplar  atatea  of  the  world  for 
arma,  learning,  morel  virtue,  policy,  and  lawa; 
the  atate  of  Grvcia,  and  the  state  of  Rome ;  the 
histories  whereof  occupying  the  middle  part  of 
time,  have,  ifiore  ancient  to  them,  hiatoriea  which 
may  by  one  common  name  be  termed  the  Antiqui- 
tiea  of  the  worid ;  and  afVer  them,  histories  which 
may  be  likewise  called  by  the  name  of  Modern 
History. 

Now  to  speak  of  the  defioienciea.  As  to  the 
heathen  antiquitiea  of  the  worid,  it  ia  in  vain  to 
note  them  for  deficient;  deficient  they  are  no 
doubt,  consisting  most  of  fables  and  fragments ; 
but  the  deficience  cannot  be  holpen ;  for  antiquity 
ia  like  fiune,  «« caput  inter  nubila  oondit;**  her 
head  is  mufiled  from  our  sight.  For  the  history 
of  the  exemplar  states,  it  is  extant  in  good  per- 
fection. Not  but  I  could  wish  there  were  a  per- 
fect course  of  history  for  Grsoia  from  Theaeua  to 
PhilopcBmen,  (what  time  the  affaire  of  Grvoia 
were  drowned  and  extinguished  in  the  affaira  of 
Rome ;)  and  for  Rome  from  Romulus  to  Justin!* 
anus,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  be  «•  ultimus  Ro- 
manorum.**  In  which  sequences  of  story  the 
text  of  Thuoydides  and  Xenophon  in  the  one,  and 
the  text  of  Livioa,  Polybius,  Sallustius,  Casar, 
Appianus,  Tacitus,  Herodianus  in  the  other,  to  ha 
kept  entire  without  any  diminution  at  all,  and 
only  to  be  supplied  and  continued  9ut  thia  li 
matter  of  magnificence,  rather  to  ba  commended 
than  required:  and  we  speak  now  of  parts  oi 
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l*)aniiQg  sti]>plemental,  and  not  of  supereroga^ 
tion. 

But  for  modern  Histories,  whereof  there  are 
gome  few  very  worthy,  but  the  greater  pant  he- 
neath  mediocrity,  (leaving  the  care  of  foreign 
stones  to  forei^i  sutesv  because  I  will  not  be 
**  curios  us  in  aliena  republica,'^)  I  cannot  fail  to 
represent  to  your  majesty  the  unworthineta  of  the 
history  of  England  in  the  main  continuance 
thereof,  and  the  partiality  ami  obliquity  of  that 
of  Scotland  in  the  latest  and  largest  author  that 
I  have  seen:  supposing  ibut  it  would  be  honour 
fmr  your  majesty,  and  a  work  very  memorable,  if 
this  island  of  Great  firitain,  as  it  is  now  joined 
in  monarchy  for  the  ages  to  come,  &o  were  joined 
in  one  history  for  the  times  passed;  after  the 
manner  of  the  sacred  history,  which  drawetb 
down  the  story  of  the  ten  tribes  and  of  the  two 
tribes,  as  twins,  together*  Asd  if  it  shall  seem 
that  the  greatness  of  this  work  may  make  it  less 
exactly  performed,  there  is  an  exeelient  period  of 
a  miiuh  smaller  compass  of  lime,  as  to  the  story 
of  England ;  that  is  to  eay,  from  the  uniting  of 
the  rosbs  to  the  uniting  of  the  kingdoms  ;  a  por- 
tion of  time,  wherein,  to  my  understanding,  there 
hath  been  the  rarest  varieties  that  in  like  number 
of  succesatons  of  any  hereditary  monarchy  hath 
been  known:  for  it  beginnetb  with  the  minted 
adopdon  of  a  crown  by  arms  and  title;  an  entry 
by  battle,  an  establishment  by  marriage:  and 
therefore  times  answerable,  like  waters  after  a 
ti^mpesi,  full  of  working  and  swelling,  though 
without  extremity  of  storm  :  but  well  passed 
through  by  the  wisdom  of  the  pilot,  being  one  of 
the  most  sufficient  kings  of  all  the  number. 
Then  followeth  the  reign  of  a  king,  whose  ae- 
tionst  how^soever  conducted,  had  much  intermix- 
turn  with  the  aflairs  of  Europe,  balancing  and 
inclining  them  variably;  in  whose  time  also 
began  that  great  altemtion  in  the  state  ecclesio^ 
lical,  an  action  which  seldom  comet h  upon  the 
stage.  Then  the  reign  of  a  minor :  then  an  oflfer 
of  an  usurpation,  though  it  w^as  but  as  **  febris 
ephemera :"  then  the  reign  of  a  queen  matched 
witti  a  foreigiier :  then  of  a  queen  that  lived  soli- 
tary and  unmarried,  and  yet  her  govtrrnment  so 
masculine  that  it  had  greater  impression  and 
operation  upon  the  states  abroad  than  it  any  ways 
received  from  thence.  And  now  last,  this  most 
happy  and  glorious  event,  that  this  island  of  Ori- 
tain,  divided  from  all  the  world,  should  be  united 
in  itself;  and  that  oracle  of  roftt,  given  to  jf^neas, 
"  Antiquam  eiquirite  malrem,"  should  now  be 
peiionnei  and  fulfilled  upon  the  nations  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  being  now  reunited  in  the  an- 
(*ii  nt  mother  name  of  Britain,  as  a  full  period  of 
till  instability  and  peregrinations  r  so  that  as  it 
i^ometh  (*J  pass  in  massive  bodies,  that  they  have 
cenain  b-epidations  and  waverings  before  tliey  hx 
%tf\  fiettli! ;  fio  It  seemeth  that  by  the  providence 
'f  God  thii  monarchy,  before  it  was  to  nettle  in 


your  majesty  and  your  generations,  (in  which,  1 
hope,  it  is  now  established  forever,)  had  theat* 
prelusive  changes  and  varietieSi 

For  Lives,  I  do  find  it  strange  that  the«e  time* 
have  so  little  esteemed  the  virtues  of  the  limes, 
as  that  the  writing  of  lives  should  be  no  more 
frequent.  For  although  there  be  not  many  sove- 
reign princes  or  absolute  commanders,  and  that 
states  are  most  collected  into  monarchies,  yet  aro 
there  many  worthy  personages  that  deserve  better 
than  dispersed  report  or  banen  eulogies*  For 
herein  the  invention  of  one  of  the  late  poets  in 
proper,  and  doth  well  enrich  the  ancient  fiction : 
for  he  feigneth  that  at  the  end  of  the  thread  or 
web  of  every  man^a  life  there  was  a  tittle  medal 
containing  the  person's  name,  and  that  Time 
waited  upon  the  shears;  and  as  soon  as  the 
thread  was  cuti  caught  the  medals,  and  carried 
them  to  the  river  of  Lethe ;  and  about  iJie  hank 
there  were  many  birds  flying  up  and  down,  that 
would  gel  the  medals  and  carry  them  in  their 
beak  a  little  while,  and  then  let  them  fall  into  the 
river:  only  there  were  a  few  swans,  which  if 
they  got  a  name*  would  cany  it  to  a  temple  where 
it  was  consecrated. 

And  although  many  men,  more  mortal  in  their 
ad*ections  than  in  their  bodies,  do  esteem  desire  of 
name  and  memory  but  as  a  vanity  and  ventosity, 

which  opinion  cometh  from  that  root,  **  a  on  prius 
laudes  con  tern  psimua,  quam  laudanda  fncere  desi^ 
vimus  ;'*  yet  that  will  not  alter  Solomon's  judg- 
ment, ^*  Mem  aria  justi  cum  laudibus^  at  impiorum 
nomen  putrescet  f  the  one  flourishelh,  the  other 
eitlier  consumoth  to  present  oblivion,  or  tumeth 
to  an  ill  odour.  And  therefore  in  that  style  or 
addition,  which  is  and  hath  been  long  well  re- 
ceived and  brought  in  use,  **  felicis  memoriae, 
pifls  memorise,  bonrc  memoriic,"  w*e  do  acknow- 
ledge that  which  Cicero  saith,  borrowing  it  from 
Demosthenes,  that  ^'  bona  fama  propria  possesaio 
defunctonim  ;"  which  possession  I  cannot  but 
note  that  in  our  times  it  licth  much  waste,  and 
that  tlierein  there  is  a  deJicienee* 

For  Narrations  and  Relations  of  particukr 
actions,  there  were  also  to  be  wished  a  greater  dili- 
gence therein  :  for  tliere  is  no  great  action  but  hath 
some  good  pen  which  attenda  IL  And  because 
It  is  an  ability  not  common  to  write  a  good 
history,  as  may  w*eU  appear  by  the  umaJl  num- 
ber of  them  :  yet  if  particularity  of  actions  me- 
morable were  but  tolerably  reported  as  they  pasf , 
the  com  pi  ling  of  a  complete  history  of  times  might 
be  the  better  expected,  when  a  writer  should  arise 
that  were  fit  for  it ;  for  the  collection  of  each  rela- 
tions might  be  as  a  nursery  garden,  whereby  to 
plant  a  fair  and  stately  garden,  when  time  ahould 
serve. 

There  w  yet  another  portion  of  hisiorj  which 
Cornel iuB  Tacitus  maketh,  which  la  not  u>  b«  fnr^' 
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got,  especially  with  that  ^plication  which  heao- 
coupleth  it  withal, «« Annals  and  Journals  ;**  ap- 
propriating to  the  former  matters  of  estate,  and  to 
the  latter  acts  and  accidents  of  a  meaner  nature. 
For  giving  but  a  touch  of  certain  magnificent 
buildings,  he  addeth,  (« Cum  ex  digrnitate  populi 
Romani  repertum  sit,  res  illustres  annalibus,  talia 
diurnis  urbis  actis  mandare.**  So  as  there  is  a 
Kind  of  contemplatiye  heraldry,  as  well  as  civil. 
And  as  nothing  doth  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
a  state  more  than  confusion  of  degrees;  so  it 
doth  not  a  little  embase  the  authority  of  a  history, 
to  intermingle  matters  of  triumph  or  matters  of 
ceremony,  or  matters  of  novelty,  with  matters  of 
state.  But  the  use  of  a  journal  hath  not  only 
been  in  the  history  of  time,  but  likewise  in  the 
history  of  persons,  and  chiefly  of  actions ;  for 
princes  in  ancient  time  had,  upon  point  of  honour 
and  policy  both,  journals  kept  of  what  passed 
day  by  day :  for  we  see  the  chronicle  which 
was  read  before  Ahasuerus,  when  he  could  not 
take  rest,  contained  matters  of  affairs  indeed,  but 
such  as  had  passed  in  his  own  time,  and  very 
lately  before;  but  the  journal  of  Alexander's 
house  expressed  every  small  particularity,  even 
concerning  his  person  and  court;  and  it  is  yet 
a  use  well  received  in  enterprises  memorable, 
as  expeditions  of  war,  navigations,  and  the 
like,  to  keep  diaries  of  that  which  passeth  con- 
tinually. 

I  cannot  likewise  be  ignorant  of  a  form  of 
writing  which  some  grave  and  wise  men  have 
used,  containing  a  scattered  history  of  those  actions 
which  they  have  thought  worthy  of  memory,  with 
politic  discourse  and  observation  thereupon :  not 
incorporated  into  the  history,  but  separately,  and 
as  the  more  principal  in  their  intention ;  which 
kind  of  ruminated  history  I  think  more  fit  to  place 
amongst  books  of  policy,  whereof  we  shall  here- 
after speak,  than  amongst  books  of  history :  for  it 
is  the  true  ofiice  of  history  to  represent  the  events 
themselves  together  with  the  counsels,  and  to  leave 
the  observations  and  conclusions  thereupon  to  the 
liberty  and  faculty  of  every  man's  judgment :  but 
mixtures  are  things  irregular,  whereof  no  man  can 
define. 

So  also  is  there  another  kind  of  history  mani- 
foldly mixed,  and  thatis  History  of  Cosmography : 
being  compounded  of  natural  history,  in  respect 
of  the  regions  themselves ;  of  history  civil,  in  re- 
spect of  the  habitations,  regiments,  and  manners 
of  the  people ;  and  the  mathematics,  in  respect  of 
the  climates  and  configurations  towards  the  hea- 
vens :  which  part  of  learning  of  all  others,  in  this 
latter  time,  hath  obtained  most  proficience.  For 
it  may  be  truly  afiirmed  to  the  honour  of  these 
times,  and  in  a  virtuous  emulation  with  antiquity, 
that  this  gieat  building  of  the  world  had  never 
thorough  lights  made  in  it,  till  the  age  of  us  and 
our  fathers ;  for  although  they  had  knowledge  of 
the  antipodes, 


**  Nnfqn«  nhl  primus  eqnb  or)«MaflUvit  anhelis, 
lllic  9enL  rub«nt  accendit  lutiiina  Vesper :" 
yet  that  might  be  by  demonstration,  and  not  in 
fact :  and  if  by  travel,  it  requireth  the  voyage  but 
of  half  the  globe.  But  to  circle  the  earth,  as 
the  heavenly  bodies  do,  was  not  done  nor  en- 
terprised  till  these  latter  times:  and  therefore 
these  times  may  justly  bear  in  their  word,  not 
only  •(  plus  ultra,"  in  precedence  of  the  an- 
cient ((  non  ultra,'*  and  «« imitabile  fulmen"  in 
precedence  of  the  ancient  ««non  imitabile  ful- 
men," 

^  Denieni  qui  niinboa  et  non  imfubite  fulmen ;"  4be. 
but  likewise  «•  imitabile  coelum ;"  in  respect  of  the 
many  memorable  voyages,  after  the  manner  of 
heaven,  about  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

And  this  proficience  in  navigation  and  disco- 
veries may  plant  also  an  expectation  of  the  further 
proficience  and  augmentation  of  all  sciences ;  be- 
cause it  may  seem  they  are  ordained  by  God  to  be 
coevals,  that  is,  to  meet  in  one  age.  For  so  the 
prophet  Daniel,  speaking  of  the  latter  times, 
ibrtelleth,  ('  Plurimi  pertransibnnt,  et  multiplex 
erit  scientia :"  as  if  the  openness  and  thorough 
passage  of  the  world  and  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge were  appointed  to  be  in  the  same  ages :  as 
we  see  it  is  already  performed  in  great  part :  the 
learning  of  these  latter  times  not  much  giving 
place  to  the  former  two  periods  or  returns  of  learn- 
ing, the  one  of  the  Grecians,  the  other  of  the 
Romans. 

History  Ecclesiastical  receiveth  the  same  divi- 
sions  with  history  civil :  but  further,  in  the  pro- 
priety thereof,  may  be  divided  into  the  History 
of  the  Church,  by  a  general  name ;  History  of 
Prophecy ;  and  History  of  Providence.  The  first 
describeth  the  times  of  the  «•  militant  church," 
whether  it  be  fluctuant,  as  the  ark  of  Noah ;  or 
movable,  as  the  ark  in  the  wilderness;  or  at 
rest,  as  the  ark  in  the  temple :  that  is,  the  state 
of  the  church  in  persecution,  in  remove,  and  in 
peace.  This  part  I  ought  in  no  sort  to  note  as 
deficient ;  only  1  would  that  the  virtue  and  sin- 
cerity of  it  were  according  to  the  mass  and  quan- 
tity. But  I  am  not  now  in  hand  with  censures, 
but  with  omissions. 

The  second,  which  is  History  of  Prophecy, 
consisteth  of  two  relatives,  the  prophecy,  and  the 
accomplishment;  and  therefore  the  nature  of  such 
a  work  ought  to  be,  that  every  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  be  sorted  with  the  event  fulfilling  the 
same,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  world ;  both  for 
the  better  confirmation  of  faith,  and  for  the  better 
illumination  of  the  church  touching  those  parts 
of  prophecies  which  are  yet  unfulfilled :  allowing 
nevertheless  that  latitude  which  is  agreeable  and 
familiar  unto  divine  prophecies ;  being  "^  the  nap 
ture  of  their  author,  with  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  one  day ;  and  therefore  are  not  fulfilled 
punctually  at  once,  out  have  springing  and  goT- 
minant  accomplishment  throughout  many  ages; 
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though  the  height  or  fuln&aa  of  them  may  refer 
to  some  one  age*  This  is  a  work  which  I  find 
f^efictent;  hut  ib  to  he  done  with  wisdom,  io- 
brielj,  and  rerefence,  or  not  at  all* 

The  third,  which  is  History  of  Providence, 
cuniameth  that  excellent  correspondence  which  is 
between  God^s  revealed  will  and  hb  secret  wili : 
wiiich  though  it  be  ao  ohseure,  &b  for  the  most 
part  it  Ib  not  legible  to  the  natural  man ;  no,  nor 
many  times  to  those  that  behold  it  from  the  taber- 
nacle ;  yet  at  some  times  it  pleaseth  God,  for 
oor  better  establishment  and  the  confuting  of  those 
w*hich  are  as  without  God  in  the  world,  to  write 
it  in  such  text  and  capital  letters,  that  as  the 
prophet  saith,  "he  that  runneth  by  may  read  it  ;'* 
that  hf  mere  sensual  persons^  which  hasten  by 
God^s  judgments  and  never  betid  or  fix  their  cogi' 
tations  upon  them,  are  nevertheless  in  their  pass- 
age and  race  urged  to  discern  it.  Such  are  the 
notable  events  and  examples  of  God ^s  judgments, 
ch as ti semen ts,  deliverances,  and  biesslngs  ;  and 
this  is  a  work  which  hath  passed  through  the  la- 
bours of  many,  and  therefore  I  cannot  present  as 
omitted. 

There  are  also  other  parts  of  learning  which 
are  Appendices  to  history:  for  all  the  exterior 
proceedings  of  man  consist  of  words  and  deeds ; 
whereof  history  doth  properly  receive  and  retain 
in  memory  the  deeds ;  and  if  words,  yet  hut  as 
indocemonts  and  passages  to  deeds :  so  are  there 
other  hooks  and  writings,  which  are  appropriate 
10  the  cuslody  and  receipt  of  words  only  |  which 
likewise  are  of  three  sorts ;  Orations,  Letters,  and 
brief  Speeches  or  Sayings.  Orations  are  plead- 
ings, speeches  of  counsel,  laudatives,  invectives, 
apologies,  reprehensions,  orations  of  formality  or 
ceremony,  and  the  like.  Letters  are  according  to 
all  the  variety  of  occasions,  advertisements,  ad- 
vices, directions,  propositions,  petitions,  commen- 
datory, expostulatory,  satisfactory ;  of  compl  iment, 
of  pleasure,  of  discourae,  and  all  other  passages 
of  action.  And  such  as  are  written  from  wise 
men,  are  of  all  the  words  of  man^  in  my  judgment, 
the  best;  for  they  are  more  natural  than  orations 
and  public  speeches,  and  more  advised  than  con* 
ferences  or  present  speeches.  So  again  letters 
of  affairs  from  such  as  mannge  them,  or  are  privy 
to  them,  are  of  all  others  the  best  instructions  for 
history,  and  to  a  diligent  reader  the  host  histories 
in  themselves.  For  Apophthegm  a,  it  is  a  great 
loss  of  tliat  book  of  Cssar^s  i  for  as  his  history,  and 
those  few  letters  of  bis  which  we  have,  and  those 
apophthegms  which  were  of  his  own,  excel  all 
men^a  else,  so  I  suppose  would  his  collection  of 
apophthegms  have  done ;  for  as  for  those  ivhieh 
axe  collected  by  others,  either  I  have  no  taste  in 
such  matters,  or  else  their  choice  hath  not  been 
happy*  But  upon  these  three  kinds  of  writings 1 1 
do  not  insist,  because  1  have  no  deficiencies  to 
<>[opound  concerning  them. 
TUui  much  therefore  concerning  history ;  which 


is  that  part  of  learning  which  anfiwereth  to  on« 
of  the  cells,  domiciles,  or  offices  of  the  mind  of 
man ;  which  is  that  of  the  Memory. 

Poi^sT  is  a  part  of  learning  in  measure  of  words 
for  the  most  part  restrainL^,  but  in  all  other 
points  extremely  licensed,  and  doth  truly  refer  to 
the  imagination ;  which,  bemg  not  tied  to  the  laws 
of  matter,  may  at  pleasure  join  that  which  natura 
halh  severed,  and  sever  that  which  nature  hath 
joined ;  and  so  make  unlawful  matches  and  di- 
vorces of  things ;  **  Pictoribus  atque  poetis,  &c." 
It  is  taken  in  two  senses,  in  respect  of  words,  or 
matter:  in  the  first  sense  it  is  but  a  character  of 
style,  aod  bclongeth  to  arts  of  speech,  and  is  not 
pertinent  for  the  present :  in  the  latter,  it  is,  tfl 
hath  been  said,  ono  of  the  principal  portions  of 
learning,  and  is  nothing  else  but  feigned  history, 
which  may  he  styled  as  w^ell  in  prose  m  m 
verse. 

The  use  of  this  feigned  history  hath  been  to 
give  some  shadow  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of 
man  in  those  points  wherein  the  nature  of  things 
doth  deny  it,  the  world  being  in  proportion  infe- 
rior to  the  soul;  by  reason  whereof  there  i», 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  man,  a  more  ample 
greatness,  a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a  more  ab- 
solute variety,  than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
things^  Therefore,  because  the  acts  or  events  ot 
true  history  have  not  that  magnitude  which  satifr- 
fieth  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  feigneth  acts  and 
events  greater  and  more  heroical  i  because  tnie 
history  propoundeth  the  successes  and  issues  of 
actions  not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  virtne  and 
vice,  therefore  poesy  feigns  them  more  just  iii  re- 
tribution, and  more  according  to  revealed  provi- 
dence: because  true  history  representeth  actions 
and  events  more  ordinary,  and  less  interchanged « 
therefore  poesy  endueth  them  with  more  rareness, 
and  more  unexpected  and  alternative  variations : 
so  as  it  appeareth  that  poesy  serve th  and  confer- 
reth  to  magnanimity,  morality,  and  to  delectation. 
And  therefore  it  was  ever  thought  to  have  some 
participation  of  divineness,  because  it  doth  raise 
and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting  the  shows  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind;  whereas  reason 
doth  buckle  and  bow  ihe  mind  unto  the  nature  of 
things^  And  we  see,  that  by  iht'se  inainnations 
and  congmities  with  man^s  nature  and  pleasure, 
joined  aUo  with  the  agreement  and  consort  it 
hath  with  music,  ii  haih  liad  access  and  estimii- 
tion  in  rude  times  and  barbarous  regions^  where 
other  learning  stood  excluded. 

The  division  of  poesy  which  is  aptest  in  the 
propriety  thereof,  (besides  those  divisions  which 
are  common  unto  ii  with  history,  as  feigned 
chronicles,  feigned  lives,  and  the  appendices  of 
history,  as  feigned  epistles,  feigned  orations,  and 
the  rest,)  i:»  into  Poesy,  Narrative,  Representative, 
and  Allusive* 

The  Narrative  is  a  mere  imitation  of  history » 
with  the  exceisei  before  remembeied ;  choosing 
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for  subject   commonly  wars   and    loye,  rarely 
state,  and  sometimes  pleasure  or  mirth. 

Representatiye  is  as  a  visible  history;  and  is 
an  image  of  actions  as  if  they  were  present,  as 
history  is  of  actions  in  nature  as  they  are,  that  is 
past. 

Allusive  or  parabolical  is  a  narration  applied 
only  to  express  some  special  purpose  or  conceit : 
which  latter  kind  of  parabolical  wisdom  was  much 
more  in  use  in  the  ancient  times,  as  by  the  fables 
of  JBsop,  and  the  brief  sentences  of  the  Seven, 
and  the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  may  appear.  And 
the  cause  was,  for  that  it  was  then  of  necessity  to 
express  any  point  of  reason,  which  was  more 
sharp  or  subtile  than  the  vulgar  in  that  manner ; 
because  men  in  those  times  wanted  both  variety 
of  examples  and  subtilty  of  conceit:  and  as  hiero- 
glyphics were  before  letters,  so  parables  were  be- 
fore argroments :  And  nevertheless  now,  and  at  all 
times,  they  do  retain  much  life  and  vigour ;  be- 
cause reason  cannot  be  so  sensible,  nor  exampl 
so  fit. 

Bat  there  remaineth  yet  another  use  of  poesy 
parabolical,  opposite  to  that  which  we  last  men- 
tioned: for  that  tendeth  to  demonstrate  and  illus- 
trate that  which  is  taught  or  delivered,  and  this 
other  to  retire  and  obscure  it;  that  is,  when  the 
secrets  and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  or  phi- 
losophy, are  involved  in  fables  or  parables.  Of 
tills  in  divine  poesy  we  see  the  use  is  authorized. 
In  heathen  poesy  we  see  the  exposition  of  fables 
doth  fall  out  sometimes  with  great  felicity ;  as  in 
the  fable  that  the  giants  being  overthrown  in  their 
war  against  the  gods,  the  Earth,  their  mother,  in 
revenge  thereof  brought  forth  Fame : 

**  niam  Tern  parent,  iri  Irriuu  deonim, 
Eitremam,  ut  perhfbent.  Com)  Enceladoque  lororem 
Progenuh." 

Expounded,  that  when  princes  and  roonarchs 
have  suppressed  actual  and  open  rebels,  then  the 
malignity  of  the  people,  which  is  the  mother  of 
rebellion,  doth  bring  forth  libels  and  slanders,  and 
taxations  of  the  state,  which  is  of  the  same  kind 
with  rebellion,  but  more  feminine.  So  in  the  fa- 
ble, that  the  rest  of  the  gods  having  conspired  to 
bind  Jupiter,  Pallas  called  Briareus  with  his 
hundred  hands  to  his  aid :  expounded,  that  monar- 
chies need  not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  absolute- 
ness by  mighty  subjects,  as  long  as  by  wisdom 
they  keep  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  will  be 
sure  to  come  in  on  their  side.  So  in  the  fable, 
that  Achilles  was  brought  up  under  Chiron  the 
Centaur,  who  was  part  a  man  and  part  a  beast . 
expounded  ingeniously,  but  corruptly  by  Machia- 
vel,  that  it  belongeth  to  the  education  and  disci- 
pline of  princes  to  know  as  well  how  to  play  the 
part  of  the  lion  in  violence,  and  the  fox  in  guile, 
as  of  the  man  in  virtue  and  justice.  Neverthe- 
less, in  many  the  like  encounters,  I  do  rather  think 
that  the  fable  was  first,  and  the  exposition  then 
devised,  than  that  the  moral  was  first,  and  there- 
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upon  the  fable  framed.  For  I  find  it  was  an  an- 
cient vanity  in  Chrysippus,  that  troubled  himself 
with  great  contention  to  fasten  the  assertions  of 
the  Stoics  upon  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  poets ; 
but  yet  that  all  the  fables  and  fictions  of  the 
poets  were  but  pleasure  and  not  figure,  I  inter- 
pose no  opinion.  Surely  of  those  poets  which 
are  now  extant,  even  Homer  himself,  (notwith- 
standing he  was  made  a  kind  of  Scripture  by  tlie 
latter  schools  of  the  Grecians,)  yet  I  should  with- 
out any  difficulty  pronounce  that  his  fables  had  no 
such  inwardness  in  his  own  meaning;  but  what 
they  might  have  upon  a  more  original  tradition,  is 
not  easy  to  affirm ;  for  he  was  not  the  inventor  of 
many  of  them. 

In  this  third  part  of  learning,  which  is  poesy, 
I  can  report  no  deficienoe.  For  being  as  a  plant 
that  Cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth,  without  a  for- 
mal seed,  it  hath  sprung  up  and  spread  abroad 
more  than  any  other  kind :  but  to  ascribe  unto  it 
that  which  is  due,  for  the  expressing  of  affections, 
passions,  corruptions,  and  customs,  we  are  be- 
holden to  poets  more  than  to  the  philosophers* 
works ;  and  for  wit  and  eloquence,  not  much  less 
than  to  orators*  harangues.  But  it  is  not  good  to 
stay  too  long  in  the  theatre.  Let  us  now  pass  on 
to  the  judicial  place  or  palace  of  the  mind,  which 
we  are  to  approach  and  view  with  more  reverence 
and  attention. 

The  knowledge  of  man  is  as  the  waters,  some 
descending  from  above,  and  some  springing  from 
beneath ;  the  one  informed  by  the  light  of  nature, 
the  other  inspired  by  divine  revelation.  The 
light  of  nature  consisteth  in  the  notions  of  the 
mind  and  the  reports  of  the  senses:  for  as  for 
knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it  is 
cumulative  and  not  original ;  as  in  a  water  tl.at, 
besides  his  own  spring-head,  is  fed  with  otner. 
springs  and  streams.  So  then,  according  to  thobo 
two  differing  illuminations  or  originals,  know- 
ledge is  first  of  all  divided  into  Divinity  and 
Philosophy. 

In  Philosophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do 
either  penetrate  unto  God,— or  are  circumferred  tc^ 
nature,— or  are  reflected  or  reverted  upon  himself. 
Out  of  which  several  inquiries  there  do  arise 
three  knowledges.  Divine  philosophy.  Natural 
philosophy,  and  Human  philosophy  or  Humanity. 
For  all  things  are  marked  and  stamped  with  this 
triple  character,  of  the  power  of  God,  tno  differ- 
ence of  nature,  and  tlie  use  of  man.  But  because 
the  distributions  and  partitions  of  knowledge-  are 
not  like  several  lines  that  meet  in  one  angle,  and 
so  touch  but  in  a  point;  but  are  like  branches  of 
a  tree,  that  meet  in  a  stem,  which  hath  a  dimen- 
sion and  quantity  of  entireness  and  continuaiusu, 
b<)fore  it  come  to  discontinue  and  break  itself  into 
arms  and  boughs ;  therefore  it  is  good,  before  we 
enter  into  the  former  distribution,  to  erect  and 
constitute  one  universal  science,  by  the  name  of 
*«  Philosophia  Prima,"  primitive  or  sommary  phi* 
R 
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IhisophyT  Bi  the  mvlti  and  common  waj,  before  we 
come  where  the  ways  p«rt  and  divide  themsel^ea ; 
which  science  whether  I  should  report  ai  deficient 
or  not,  I  stand  doubtful.  For  I  And  a  certain  ' 
rhapaody  of  natural  theolo|ry,  and  of  diTrera  parta 
of  logic ;  and  of  that  part  of  natural  philMophy  ' 
which  concerneth  the  principles ;  and  of  thai ' 
other  part  of  natural  philosophy  which  concerneth  I 
the  soul  or  Bpirii :  ail  these  strangely  commixed  ' 
and  confused  ;  bat  being  examined,  it  seemeth  to 
me  rather  a  depredation  of  other  scienceaf  ad- 
vanced and  exalted  unto  some  height  of  termfl, 
than  any  thing  sclid  or  substantive  of  itseif. 
Nevertheless  1  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  is  current,  that  the  same  things  are 
handled  hut  in  several  ref^pects.  As,  for  example^ 
that  logic  conaidereth  of  many  thinga  as  they  are 
iu  notion t  and  this  philosophy  as  they  are  in  na^ 
ture;  the  one  in  appearance,  the  other  in  exists 
ence ;  but  I  find  this  dilference  better  made  than 
paraued.  For  if  they  had  consider«id  <nmntity, 
similitude,  diversity,  and  the  rest  of  those  exter- 
nal characterB  of  things,  as  philosophera,  and  in 
nature,  their  inquiries  muat  of  force  have  been  of 
a  far  other  kind  than  they  are.  For  doth  any  of 
them,  in  handling  4uantity,  speak  of  the  force 
of  union,  how  and  how  far  it  multiplleth  virtue  ! 
Doth  any  give  the  reason,  why  some  things  in 
nature  are  so  common,  and  in  so  great  mass,  and 
others  so  rare,  and  in  so  small  quantity  ?  Doth 
any,  in  handling  similitade  and  diversity,  assign 
the  cause  why  iron  should  not  move  to  iron,  which 
is  more  like,  but  move  to  the  loadstone,  which  is 
less  like  t  Why  in  all  diversities  of  things  there 
should  ba  certain  participles  in  nature,  which  are 
almost  ambiguous  to  which  kind  they  should  be 
referred  1  But  there  is  a  mere  and  deep  silence 
touching  the  nature  and  operation  of  those  com* 
mon  adjuncts  of  things,  as  in  nature;  and  only  a  re- 
suming and  repeating  of  the  force  and  use  of  tlieiu 
in  speech  or  argument*  Therefore,  because  in  a 
writing  of  thi^  nature  I  avoid  all  ^nbliltyf  my 
meaning  touching  this  original  or  universal  phj^ 
loiophy  is  thus,  in  a  plain  and  gross  description 
by  negative  t  *^  That  it  be  a  receptacle  for  all  such 
profitable  observations  and  axioms  as  fall  not 
within  the  compass  of  any  of  the  special  parts  of 
philosophy  or  sciencea,  but  are  more  common 
and  of  a  higher  stage.'' 

Now  that  there  are  many  of  that  kind  need  not 
to  be  doubt«?d*  For  example;  is  not  the  ralej 
'» Si  insequalibus  Knualia  addas,  omnia  erunt  inise- 
qualia,"  an  axiom  as  well  of  justice  as  of  the  ma^ 
tliematjcs  t  And  is  there  not  a  true  coincidence 
hctween  commutative  and  i^strihutive  justice,  and 
aritlimetical  and  geometrical  proportion!  Is  not 
that  other  rule,  ^*  Qusin  eodemtertio  conveniunt, 
ct  inter  se  conyoniunt,"  a  rule  tiken  from  the 
mathematics,  hut  io  potent  in  logic  as  all  syllo- 
ifisms  are  built  upon  it  1     Is  not  ttie  obtcrration. 

Omnia  mutantur,  nil  interit,'*  a  contemplation, 
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in  philosophy  thus,  that  the  qusntom  of  nature  is 
eternal  f  in  natural  theology  thus,  that  it  requireth 
the  aanie  omnipotence  to  make  somewhat  nothingt 
which  at  the  first  made  nothing  aomewhal?  ac- 
cording to  the  Scripture,  ^*  Didici  quod  omnia 
opera,  quae  fecit  Deua,  peraeverent  in  perpetuum ; 
non  poBsnmus  eis  quiet]  nam  addere  nee  auferr*/' 
Is  not  the  ground,  which  Machiavel  wisiely  and 
largely  discourseth  concerning  governments ^  that 
the  way  to  esiablish  and  preserve  them  is  to  reduce 
them  **ad  principia,"  a  mle  in  religion  and  nature, 
as  well  as  in  civil  administration  T  Was  not  the 
Persian  magic  a  reduction  or  correspondence  of 
the  principles  and  architectures  of  nature  to  the 
rules  and  policy  of  governments  1  Is  not  the  pre- 
cept of  a  musician,  to  fall  from  a  discord  or  harsh 
accord  upon  a  concord  or  sw*eet  accord,  alike  true  in 
affection  \  Is  not  the  trope  of  music,  to  avoid  or 
slide  from  the  close  or  cadence,  common  with  the 
trope  of  rhetoric  of  deceiving  erpeciationi  Is  net 
the  delight  of  the  quavering  upon  a  stop  in  music 
the  same  with  the  playing  of  light  upon  the  water  I 

"Spli^ndet  treniul4>  iub  liinjEni;  poitiui/^ 
Are  not  the  organs  of  the  senses  of  one  kind  wiih 
the  organs  of  reflection,  the  eye  with  a  glasii,  tlie 
ear  with  a  cave  or  strait  determined  and  bou^df^d  ? 
Neither  are  these  only  similitudes,  as  men  of  nar- 
row observation  may  conctjive  them  to  be,  but  the 
sanie  footsteps  of  nature,  treadingor  printing  upon 
several  subjects  or  matters.  This  science,  there- 
fore, as  I  understand  it,  I  may  justly  report  as 
deficient:  for  I  see  sometimes  the  ptofound^vr 
sort  of  wits,  in  handling  some  partkular  argu- 
ment, will  now  and  then  draw  a  bucket  of  water 
out  of  this  well  for  their  present  use ;  but  the 
spring-bead  thereof  seemeth  to  me  not  to  have  been 
visited  :  being  of  so  excellent  use,  both  for  the 
disclosing  of  nature  and  the  abridgment  of  art^ 

This  science  being  therefore  the  first  placed  bs 
a  common  parent,  like  unto  Berecynthia,  which 
had  so  much  heavenly  issue, 

"  Oniiwi  effiUf  dlai,  f>ninej  tupurA  Aim  t«iifliil«f  i** 

we  may  return  to  tlie  former  distribution  of  the 

three  philosophies,  divine,  natural,  and  human* 

And  a^  concerning  Divine  Philosopliy  or  Natu- 
ral Theology,  it  is  that  knowledge  or  rudiments f 
knowledge  concerning  God,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  contemplation  of  hia  crcaiurea  ; 
which  knowleilge  may  be  truly  termed  divine  in 
respect  of  the  object,  and  natural  in  rt*spi*ct  of  the 
lighti  l^e  bounds  of  this  knowledge  are,  that  it 
suflficeth  to  convince  atheism,  but  not  in  inform 
religion  :  and  therefore  there  was  neireT  mtraclt 
wrought  by  (lod  to  convert  an  atheiat,  beoBMse  iht 
light  of  nature  might  have  led  him  to  confess  a 
God  ;  hut  miracles  have  Ke^n  wrought  to  convert 
idolaters  and  the  superstitious,  hecauan  no  light 
of  nam  re  extendeih  to  declare  the  will  »nd  tmrn 
worship  of  God,  For  as  all  works  do  show  forth 
the  power  and  skill  of  the  workman,  and  not  hJn 
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image ;  8o  it  is  of  the  works  of  God,  which  do 
•how  the  omnipoteiicy  and  wisdoin  of  the  maker, 
bat  not  his  image ;  and  therefore  therein  the 
heathen  opinion  diifereth  from  the  sacred  truth : 
for  they  sappoeed  the  world  to  be  the  image  of 
God,  and  man  to  be  an  extract  or  compendious 
image  of  the  world ;  but  the  Scriptures  nerer 
Touchsafe  to  attribute  to  the  world  that  honour, 
as  to  be  the  image  of  God,  but  only  the  work  of 
his  hands ;  neither  do  they  speak  of  any  other 
image  of  God,  but  man :  wherefore  by  the  con- 
templation of  natore  to  induce  and  enforce  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  God,  and  to  demonstrate  his 
power,  proyidence,  and  goodness,  is  an  excellent 
argament,  and  hath  been  excellently  handled  by 
divers. 

But  on  the  other  side,  out  of  the  contemplation 
of  natoie,  or  ground  of  human  knowledge,  to  in- 
dnce  any  Terity  or  persuasion  concerning  the 
points  of  faith,  is  in  my  judgment  not  safe :  «( Da 
fdei,qiuB  fidei  sunt.'*  For  the  heathen  them- 
soItos  conclude  as  much,  in  that  excellent  and  di- 
▼ine  fable  of  the  golden  chain  :  **That  men  and 
gods  were  not  able  to  draw  Jupiter  down  to  earth ; 
but  contrariwise,  Jupiter  was  able  to  draw  them 
up  to  heayen.** 

So  as  we  ought  not  attempt  to  draw  down  or 
submit  the  mysteries  of  God  to  our  reason ;  but 
contrariwise  to  raise  and  adyance  our  reason  to 
the  diyine  truth.  So  as  in  this  part  of  knowledge, 
touching  diyine  philosophy,  I  am  so  far  from 
noting  any  deficience,  as  I  rather  note  an  excess : 
whereunto  I  haye  digressed  ;  because  of  the  ex- 
treme prejudice  which  both  religion  and  philoso- 
phy haye  receiyed  and  may  receiye,  by  being 
commixed  together ;  as  that  which  undoubtedly 
will  make  an  heretical  religion,  and  an  imaginary 
and  fabulous  philosophy. 

Otherwise  it  is  of  the  nature  of  angels  and 
spirits,  which  is  an  appendix  of  theology,  both 
diyine  and  natural,  and  is  neither  inscrutable  nor 
interdicted ;  for  although  the  Scripture  saith,  ^  Let 
BO  man  deceiye  you  in  sublime  discourse  touching 
the  worship  of  angels,  pressing  into  that  he 
knoweth  not,^  &c.  yet,  notwithstanding,  if  you 
obserye  well  that  precept  it  may  appear  thereby 
that  there  be  two  things  only  forbidden,  adoration 
of  them,  and  opinion  (hntastical  of  them ;  either 
lo  extol  them  farther  than  appertaineth  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  creature,  or  to  extol  a  man^s  knowledge 
of  them  farther  than  he  hath  ground.  But  the 
sober  and  grrounded  inquiry,  which  may  arise  out 
of  the  passages  of  Holy  Scriptures,  or  out  of  the 
gradations  of  nature,  is  not  restrained.  So  of 
degenerate  and  reyolted  spirits,  the  conyersing 
with  them  or  the  employment  of  them  is  prohibit- 
ed, much  more  any  yeneration  towards  them; 
but  the  contemplation  or  science  of  their  nature, 
their  power,  their  illusions,  either  by  Scripture  or 
reason,  is  a  part  of  spiritual  wisdom.  For  so  the 
apostle  saith,  ^  We  are  not  ignorant  of  his  strata- 
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gems.^  And  it  is  no  more  unlawful  to  inquire 
the  nature  of  eyil  spirits,  than  to  inquire  the  foroo 
of  poisons  in  nature,  or  the  nature  of  sin  and  yice 
in  morality.  But  this  part  touching  angels  and 
spirits  I  cannot  note  as  deficient,  for  many  haye 
occupied  themselyes  in  it ;  I  may  rather  challenge 
it,  in  many  of  the  writers  thereof,  as  fabulous  and 
fantastical. 

Leaying  therefore  diyine  philosophy  or  natu- 
ral  theology  (not  diyinity  or  inspiied  theology, 
which  we  resenre  for  the  last  of  all,  as  the  haven 
and  sabbath  of  all  man's  contemplations)  we  will 
now  proceed  to  Natural  Philosophy. 

If  then  it  be  true  that  Democritus  said,  ««That 
the  truth  of  nature  lieth  hid  in  oertain  deep  mines 
and  caves  :'*  and  if  it  be  true  likewise  that  the  al- 
chjrmists  do  so  much  inculcate,  that  Vulcan  is  a 
second  nature,  and  imitateth  that  dexterously  and 
compendiously,  which  nature  worketh  by  ambages 
and  length  of  time,  it  were  good  to  divide  natural 
philosophy  into  the  mine  and  furnace ;  and  to  make 
two  professions  or  occupations  of  natural  philoso- 
pbeis,  some  to  be  pioneers  and  some  smiths; 
some  to  dig,  and  some  to  refine  and  hammer ;  and 
surely  I  do  best  allow  of  a  division  of  that  kind, 
though  in  more  fismiliar  and  scholastical  terms; 
namely,  that  these  be  the  two  parts  of  natural 
philosophy,— 4he  inquisition  of  causes,  and  the 
production  of  effects  ;  speculative  and  operative, 
natural  science,  and  natural  prudence.  For  as  in 
civil  matters  there  is  a  wisdom  of  discourse,  and 
a  wisdom  of  direction ;  so  is  it  in  natural.  And 
here  I  will  make  a  request,  that  for  the  latter,  or 
at  least  for  a  part  thereof,  I  may  revive  and  rein- 
tegrate the  misapplied  and  abused  name  of  Natu*  1| 
ral  Magic ;  which  in  the  true  sense  is  but  natural 
wisdom,  or  natural  prudence;  taken  according  to 
the  ancient  acceptation,  purged  from  vanity  and 
superstition.  Now  although  it  be  true,  and  ) 
know  it  well,  that  there  is  an  intercourse  between 
causes  and  effects,  so  as  both  these  knowledges, 
speculative  and  operative,  have  a  great  connection 
between  themselves ;  yet  because  all  true  and 
fruitful  natural  philosophy  hath  a  double  scale  or 
ladder  ascendant  and  descendent;  ascending  from 
experiments  to  the  invention  of  causes,  and  de- 
scending from  causes  to  the  invention  of  new  ex-< 
periments ;  therefore  I  judge  it  most  requisite  that 
these  two  parts  be  severally  considered  and  handled. 

Natural  Science  or  Theory  is  divided  into  Phy- 
sic and  Metaphysic;  wherein  I  desioe  it  may 
be  concmved  that  I  use  the  word  metaphysic  in  a 
differing  sense  from  that  that  is  recmved :  and  in 
Mke  manner,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  easily  appear 
to  men  of  judgment,  that  in  this  and  other  particu- 
lars, wheresoever  my  conception  and  notion  ma^ 
differ  from  the  ancient,  yet  I  am  studious  to  keep 
the  aaeient  terms.  For  hoping  well  to  deliver 
myaelC  from  mistaking,  oy  the  order  and  perspi- 
cuous eixpressing  of  that  I  do  propound :  I  am 
otherwise  sealous  and  afiectiooate  to  rooede  as 
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jttle  from  anliquity,  either  in  terms  or  opinions, 
19  may  stand  with  truth  and  the  }>roficience  of 
knowledge*  And  herein  I  eannot  a  little  miirvel 
at  the  ]>hJlosopher  Ariitotle,  that  did  proceed  in 
fioch  a  spirit  of  diderence  and  cantradietion  to- 
wards nil  aiitiquity :  nndertaki  ng  not  only  to  fmme 
new  words  of  science  mt  pleasure,  but  10  conff^und 
and  extinguish  all  ancient  wisdam  ^  ineomuch  as 
he  never  nametli  or  mentioneth  mi  ancient  author 
or  opinion,  but  le  confute  and  reprove;  wherein 
for  glory,  and  drawing  followers  and  diseiplcs,  b« 
took  the  right  course*  For  certainly  there  cometli 
to  pass,  and  hath  place  in  human  truth,  that 
which  was  noted  and  pronounced  in  the  highest 
truth  :  '*  Veni  in  nomine  Patris,  nee  recipitis  me; 
si  quia  Tenerit  in  nomine  suo,  eum  recipietis," 
But  in  this  divine  aphorism,  (considering  to  whom 
it  was  applied,  namely  to  Antichrist,  the  highest 
deceiver,)  we  may  discern  well  that  the  coming 
in  a  man's  own  name,  without  regard  of  antiquity 
Of  paternity,  is  no  good  sign  of  truth,  although  it 
he  Joined  with  the  fortune  and  success  of  an  **  Eum 
recipietis/'  But  for  this  excellent  person  Aris- 
toUe,  I  will  think  of  him  that  he  learned  that 
humour  of  his  scholar}  with  whom^  it  seomelh, 
he  did  emulate ;  the  one  to  conquer  all  opinions, 
ii3  ttie  odier  to  conquer  all  nations :  wherein  ne^ 
vertheless,  it  may  be,  he  may  at  some  men^a  hands, 
that  are  of  a  hitter  disposition,  get  a  like  uUe  as 
Ilia  scholiU  did : 

"  PelU  leirvrom  pi'ii'da,  non  utile  imiudo 

80, 

**FelLi.  drM!tria»  prardr}/' 

But  to  me,  on  the  other  aide,  that  do  desire  as 
much  as  lieth  in  my  pen  to  ground  a  sociable  in- 
tercounsa  between  antiquity  and  proficience,  it 
seemetii  best  to  keep  away  with  antiquity,  **  us- 
qu0ftd  nras;*^  and  therefore  to  retain  the  ancient 
terms,  though  I  sometimes  alter  the  uses  and  deh* 
nitionif  according  to  the  moderate  proceeding  in 
civil  government;  where  although  there  be  some 
alteration,  yet  that  holdeth  which  Taeitus  wisely 
noteth,  »^  cad  em  magistratuum  vocabula**^ 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  use  and  acceptation 
nf  the  term  Met^iphysic,  as  I  do  now  understand 
the  word;  it  appeareth,  by  that  which  bath  been 
already  said,  that  I  intend  ^'  philosophia  prima," 
Nummary  Philosophy  and  Metaphysic,  which 
heretofore  have  been  confounded  as  one,  to  be  two 
things*  For,  tlie  one  I  have  made  as  a  parent  or 
common  ancestor  to  all  knowledge ;  and  the  other 
3  liave  now  brought  in  as  a  branch  or  descendant 
^f  natural  science.  1 1  appearcth  likewise  that  I 
have  assigned  to  Summary  Philosophy  the  com- 
mon principles  and  axioms  which  are  promiscuous 
»md  indifferent  to  several  sciences;  1  have  a^ 
njgned  iinto  it  likewise  the  inquiry  touching  the 
operation  of  the  relative  and  adventitious  charac- 
ters of  essences,  as  quantity,  similitude,  diversity, 
possibility,  and  the  rest :  with  this  distincttoit  and 


provision;  that  they  be  bandied  as  they  have  effi- 
cacy in  nature,  and  not  logically,  it  apjveaivth 
likewise,  that  Natural  Theology,  which  hereto- 
fore hath  been  handled  confusedly  with  metaphy- 
sic, I  have  enclosed  and  bounded  by  itself.  It  is 
therefore  now  a  question  what  is  left  remaining 
for  metaphysic;  wherein  I  may  without  prejudice 
preserve  thus  rnueh  of  the  conceit  of  antiquity, 
that  physic  should  contemplate  that  which  is 
inherent  in  matter,  and  theTefore  transitory ;  and 
metaphysic  that  which  is  abstracted  and  fijced^ 
And  again,  that  physic  should  handle  that  which 
supposeth  in  nature  only  a  being  and  moving; 
and  metaphysic  should  handle  that  which  sup^ 
poseth  further  in  nature  a  reason,  understandings 
and  platform.  But  the  difference,  perspicuously 
expressed,  is  most  familiar  and  sensible.  For  as 
we  divided  natural  philosophy  in  general  into  ihm 
inquiry  of  causes,  and  productions  of  efl'ects;  so 
that  part  which  concerneth  the  inquiry  of  causes 
we  do  subdivide  according  to  the  received  and 
sound  division  of  cai^ses;  the  one  part,  which  is 
physic,  inquireth  and  bandleth  the  material  and 
efficient  causes  ;  and  the  other,  which  is  meta^' 
physic,  handleth  tlie  fojmal  and  final  causes* 

Physic,  taking  it  according  to  the  derivjation, 
and  not  aceording  to  our  idiom  for  medicine,  is 
situate  in  a  middle  term  or  distance  between  na- 
tural history  and  metaphysic.  For  natural  history 
describe th  the  variety  of  things;  physic,  the 
causes,  but  variable  or  respective  causes;  and 
metaphysic,  the  fixed  and  constant  causes. 

**Liniiu  ut  hk.  dur^tcit,  ct  tuec  ul  ctr«  Uqueselt, 
U(|Q  cadcJDque  ifni :'' 

Fire  is  the  cause  of  tndnration,  but  respective  to 
el  ay :  lire  is  the  cause  of  colliquationf  but  retfpee* 
tiveto  wax;  but  fire  is  no  constant  cause  either 
of  induration  or  colliquation:  so  then  the  pby&icsl 
causes  are  but  the  efficient  and  the  niatter.    Phy- 
sic hath  three  parts;  whereof  two  respect  nature 
united  or  collected,  the  tliird  contemplateth  nature 
disused  or  distri  buted  i     N  atuie  is  c  o]  lee  ted  e  i  ther 
into  one  endre  total,  or  etae  into  the  same  principles 
or  seeds*    So  as  ihe  first  doctrine  is  touching  the 
contexture  or  configuration  of  tilings,  as  **  do 
mundo,  de  universitate  rcrum,"    The  second  is 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  principles  or  originftlv 
of  things.    The  third  is  the  doctrine  eoiiceiiii]]§*4 
all  variety  and  particularity  of  things;  whether <| 
it  be  of  the  different  substances,  or  their  different 
qualities  and  natures;  whereof  tliere  needeth  ti^i 
enumeration,  this  part  being  but  as  a  gloss,  or^j 
para  phrase,  that  attend  eth  upon  the  text  of  natural  < 
history.     Of  these  three  I  cannot  report  any  m  ^ 
deficient.    In  what  truth  or  perfection  they  aro 
handled,  I  make  not  now  any  judgments  but  they 
are  parU  of  knowledge  not  deserted  by  the  labour 
of  man* 

For  Metaphysic,  we  have  aasigncd  unto  it  th«    V 
inquir]^  of  formal  and  final  causes ;  which  assigns ,    \ 
tioDf  as  to  the  fonoer  of  them,  may  soem  to  b4  \^ 
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nog^tory  and  Toid ;  because  of  the  receiTed  and 
hiTeterate  opinion,  that  the  inquisition  of  man  is 
not  competent  to  find  out  essential  forms  or  true 
differences :  of  which  opinion  we  will  take  this 
hold,  that  the  invention  of  forms  is  of  all  other 
parts  of  knowledge  the  worthiest  to  be  sougrht,  if 
it  be  possible  to  be  found.  As  for  the  possibility, 
they  are  ill  discoyerers  that  think  there  is  no  land, 
when  they  can  see  nothing  but  sea.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  Plato,  in  his  opinion  of  ideas,  as 
one  that  had  a  wit  of  elevation  situate  as  upon  a 
cliff,  did  descry,  *«That  forms  were  the  true  ob- 
ject of  knowledge;'*  but  lost  the  real  fruit  of  his 
opinion,  by  considering  of  forms  as  absolutely 
abstracted  from  matter,  and  not  confined  and  de- 
termined by  matter;  and  so  turning  his  opinion 
upon  theology,  wherewith  all  bis  natural  philo- 
sophy is  infected.  But  if  any  man  shall  keep  a 
continual  watchful  and  severe  eye  upon  action, 
operation,  and  the  use  of  knowledge,  he  may  ad- 
vise and  take  notice  what  are  the  forms,  the  dis- 
closures whereof  are  fruitful  and  important  to  the 
state  of  man.  For  as  to  the  forms  of  substances, 
man  only  except,  of  whom  it  is  said,  ««Formavit 
hominem  de  limo  terre,  et  spiravit  in  faciem  ejus 
spiraculum  vits,**  and  not  as  of  all  other  crea- 
tures, <<Producant  aque,  producat  terra;**  the 
forms  of  substances,  I  say,  as  they  are  now  by 
compounding  and  transplanting  multiplied,  are  so 
perplexed,  as  they  are  not  to  be  inquired ;  no  more 
Aan  it  were  either  possible  or  to  purpose  to  seek 
in  gross  the  forms  of  Uiose  sounds  which  make 
words,  which  by  composition  and  transposition 
of  letters  are  infinite.  But,  on  the  other  side,  to 
inquire  the  form  o^  those  sounds  or  voices  which 
make  simple  letters,  is  easily  comprehensible; 
and  being  known,  induceth  and  manifesteth  the 
forms  of  all  words,  which  consist  and  are  com- 
pounded of  tnem.  In  the  same  manner,  to  in- 
quire the  form  of  a  lion,  of  an  oak,  of  gold ;  nay, 
of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit:  but  to  inquire 
the  forms  of  sense,  of  voluntary  motion,  of  vege- 
tation, of  colours,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  den- 
sity, of  tenuity,  of  heat,  of  cold,  and  all  other 
natures  and  qualities,  which,  like  an  alphabet,  are 
not  many,  and  of  which  the  essences,  upheld  by 
matter,  of  all  creatures  do  consist;  to  inquire, 
1  say,  the  true  forms  of  these,  is  that  part  of  me- 
taphysic  which  we  now  define  of.  Not  but  that 
phjTsic  doth  make  inquiry,  and  take  consideration 
of  the  same  natures:  but  howt  Only  as  to  the 
material  and  efficient  causes  of  them,  and  not  as 
to  the  forms.  For  example;  if  the  cause  of 
whiteness  in  snow  or  froth  be  inquired,  and  it  be 
rendered  thus,  that  the  subtile  intermixture  of  air 
and  water  is  the  cause,  it  b  well  rendered ;  but 
nevertheless,  is  this  the  form  of  whiteness  1  No; 
but  it  is  the  efficient,  which  is  ever  but  ««vehicu- 
lum  forme.**  This  part  of  metaphysic  I  do  not 
find  laboured  and  performed;  whereat  I  marvel 
not :  because  I  hold  it  not  possible  to  be  invented 


by  that  course  of  invention  which  hath  been  used ; 
in  regard  that  men,  which  is  the  root  of  all  error 
have  made  too  untimely  a  departure  and  too  re- 
mote a  recess  from  particulars. 

But  the  use  of  this  part  of  metaphysic,  which 
I  report  as  deficient,  is  of  the  rest  the  most  excel, 
lent  in  two  respects :  the  one,  because  it  is  the 
duty  and  virtue  of  all  knowledge  to  abridge  the 
infinity  of  individual  experience,  as  much  as  the 
conception  of  truth  will  permit,  and  to  remedy  the 
complaint  of  «« vita  brevis,  ars  longa;**  which  is 
performed  by  uniting  the  notions  and  conceptions 
of  sciences:  for  knowledges  are  as  pyramids, 
whereof  history  is  the  basis.  So  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  the  basis  is  natural  history ;  the  stage 
next  the  basis  is  physic ;  the  stage  next  the  ver- 
tical point  is  metaphysic.  As  for  the  vertical 
point,  •(  Opus  quod  operatur  Deus  k  principio  us- 
que ad  finem,"  the  summary  law  of  nature,  we 
know  not  whether  man*s  inquiry  can  attain  unto 
it.  But  these  three  be  the  true  stages  of  know- 
ledge, and  are  to  them  that  are  depraved  no  better 
than  the  giants'  hills : 

**  Ter  muit  eonati  inponere  Pelio  OMun 
Scllket,  atqu«  Omb  firondoflum  iavoWert  Otympoin.*' 

But  to  those  which  refer  all  things  to  the  glory 
of  God,  they  axe  as  the  three  acclamations, 
«« Sancte,  sancte,  sancte ;"  holy  in  the  description 
or  dilatation  of  his  works ;  holy  in  the  connexion 
or  concatenation  of  them ;  and  holy  in  the  union 
of  them  in  a  perpetual  and  uniform  law.  And 
therefore  the  speculation  was  excellent  in  Par- 
menides  and  Plato,  although  but  a  speculation  in 
them,  that  all  things  by  scale  did  ascend  to  unity* 
So  then  always  that  knowledge  is  worthiest, 
which  is  charged  with  least  multiplicity ;  which 
appeareth  to  be  metaphysic ;  as  that  which  con- 
sidereth  the  simple  forms  or  differences  of  things, 
which  are  few  in  number,  and  the  degrees  and  co- 
ordinations whereof  make  all  this  variety. 

The  second  respect,  which  valueth  and  com- 
mendeth  this  part  of  metaphysic,  is,  that  it  doth 
enfranchise  the  power  of  man  unto  the  greatest 
liberty  and  possibility  of  works  and  effects.  For 
physic  carrieth  man  in  narrow  and  restrained 
ways,  subject  to  many  accidents  of  impediments, 
imitating  the  ordinary  flexuous  courses  of  nature; 
but  *»lat«  undique  sunt  sapientibus  viae :"  to  sa- 
pience, which  was  anciently  defined  to  be  "  rerum 
divinarum  et  humanarum  scientia,"  there  is  ever 
choice  of  means :  for  physical  causes  give  light 
to  new  invention  «« in  simili  materia.**  But  who- 
soever knoweth  any  form,  knoweth  the  utmost 
possibility  of  superinducing  that  nature  upon  any 
variety  of  matter;  and  so  is  less  restrained  in 
operation,  either  to  the  basis  of  the  matter,  or  the 
condition  of  the  efficient:  which  kind  of  know- 
ledge Solomon  likewise,  though  in  a  more  divine 
sort,  elegantly  describeth:  ««Non  aictabumur 
gresmis  tia,  et  cunrens  non  habebis  offendicnlom.** 
b9 
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The  ways  of  sapience  are  not  mudi  liable  either 
fo  partiaylaiity  or  ehance. 

The  8ec<}nd  part  of  metaphjrsic  19  the  jnqiilry 
I  of  final  causes^  whicrh  I  am  moved  to  report  not 
Us  omitted,  but  as  miiplaced ;  and  yet  if  it  were 
put  a  fault  in  order,  1  would  not  speak  of  it ;  for 
brder  is  matter  of  illustrntiofif  but  pertainetli  not 
ju)  the  substance  of  science .  But  this  vn  isplac  ing 
hath  caused  a  deficience,  cr  at  least  a  great  impto- 
ticionce  in  the  sciences  themselves*  For  Itie 
handling  of  iinal  causes,  mixed  with  the  rest  in 
physical  inquiries^  halh  intercepted  the  sereie 
and  diligent  inijuiry  of  all  real  and  physical 
e^nsos,  and  given  men  the  occasion  to  stay  upan 
these  satisfactory  and  specious  causes,  to  the  gro^t 
arrest  and  prejudice  of  further  discovery*  For 
this  I  find  done  not  only  by  Plato,  who  ever  an- 
choreth  upon  that  shore,  but  by  Aristotle,  Galen^ 
and  others  which  do  usually  likewise  fall  upon 
these  flats  of  discouising  oauses^.  For  to  say  that 
the  hairs  of  the  eyelids  are  for  a  quickset  and 
fence  about  the  eight;  or  that  the  finnncss  of  the 
^kins  and  hides  of  living  creature  is  to  defend 
them  itom  the  extremities  of  heat  or  cold ;  or  that 
tlte  bones  are  for  the  columns  or  beams,  whereupon 
the  frames  of  the  bodies  of  living  creatures  are 
built;  or  that  the  leaves  of  trees  are  for  protecting 
of  the  fruit;  or  thai  the  clouds  are  for  the  water- 
ing of  the  eartlt;  or  that  the  solidoess  of  the  earth 
18  for  the  station  and  mansion  of  living  creatures, 
and  the  like,  la  well  inquired  and  coltected  in 
metaphysic ;  but  in  physic  they  are  impertinent. 
Nay,  they  are  indeed  but  rerooras  and  hinderances 
to  slay  and  slug  the  ship  from  further  sailing ;  and 
have  brought  ttiis  to  pass,  that  the  search  of  the 
physical  causes  hath  been  negle>cted,  and  passed 
in  silence.  And  therefore  the  natuml  philosophy 
of  Democritus  Mid  some  others,  (who  did  not 
suppose  a  mind  or  reason  in  the  frame  of  ^ings, 
Nut  attributed  the  form  thereof,  able  to  maintain 
itself,  to  infinite  essays  or  proofs  of  naturt?,  which 
tiiey  term  fortune,)  seemeih  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  by  the  recital  and  fragments  which  remain 
unions,  in  particularttles  nf  physicnl  causes, more 
real  and  better  inquired  than  that  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato;  whereof  both  intermingled  final  e;iii»es, 
the  one  as  a  part  of  theology,  and  the  other  aa  a 
part  of  logic,  which  were  the  favourite  studies 
respectively  of  both  those  persons*  Not  because 
those  final  causes  are  not  true,  and  worthy  to  be 
inquired,  being  kept  within  their  own  province; 
but  because  their  excursions  into  the  limits  of 
physical  causes  hath  bred  a  vastness  and  solitude 
in  that  track.  For  olhen**ise,  keeping  their  prc- 
eincta  and  Iwrrdors,  men  are  extremely  deceived  if 
they  think  tlieie  is  an  enmity  or  repugnancy  at  all 
Hf>tween  them.  For  the  cause  rendered,  that  the 
hairs  about  the  eyelids  ate  for  the  Bafoguaid  of 
the  si  gilt,  doth  not  impugn  the  cause  tendered, 
that  pilosity  is  incident  to  orifices  of  moisture; 
'*  Museost  fonles,"  lie.    Nor  tiie  c^use  T«adored, 


that  the  fimmesa  of  bidet  is  fof  the  aimonr  of  the 
body  against  extremities  of  heat  and  cold^  doth 
not  impugn  the  cause  rendeitd,  that  onlraction 
of  pores  is  incident  to  the  outward  est  parts,  in  re» 
gard  of  their  adjacenceto  foreign  or  unlike  bodies; 
and  BO  of  the  re«t;  both  causes  being  true  and 
compatible,  the  one  declaring  BJk  intenliou,  the 
other  a  consequence  only> 

Neither  doth  this  call  in  question,  or  derogate 
from  divine  providence,  but  highly  confirm  and 
e]iaU  it*  For  as  in  civil  actions  he  ii  tlie  greater 
and  deeper  politician,  that  can  make  other  men 
the  instruments  of  his  w^ill  and  ends,  and  yet 
never  acquaint  them  with  his  purpose,  so  as  they 
shall  do  it,  and  yei  not  know  what  they  do,  than 
he  Ifaat  imp  arte  th  his  meaning  to  those  he  employ* 
eth ;  BO  id  the  wisdom  of  God  more  admirable, 
when  nature  intendeth  one  thing,  and  providence 
drawelh  forth  another,  tlian  if  he  had  communi- 
cated to  particular  creatures  and  motions  the 
characters  and  impressions  of  his  providence* 
And  thus  much  for  metaphysic;  the  latter  part 
whereof  I  allow  as  extant^  but  wish  it  confiLned 
to  its  proper  place. 

Nevertheless  there  remaineth  yet  another  part 
of  natural  philosophy,  which  is  commonly  laadp 
a  principal  pat  if  and  holdeih  rank  with  physio 
special  and  uhtaphyjiiic,  which  is  Matfaematic; 
but  I  think  it  mom  ajrreeable  lo  the  nature  of 
things,  and  to  the  light  of  brder,  to  place  it  as  a 
branch  of  metaphysic :  for  the  subject  of  it  being 
quantity,  (not  quantity  indefinite,  which  is  but  a 
relative,  and  belongetk  to  "  philosophia  prima," 
as  halh  been  said,  but  quantity  determined  or 
proportionable,)  it  appeareth  to  be  one  of  the 
essential  forms  of  things ;  as  that  that  li  eiii;sative 
in  nature  of  a  number  of  effects;  insonmeh  aa  we 
■ee,  in  the  schools  both  of  Democritus  and  of 
Pythagoras,  that  the  one  did  ascribe  fignra  to  the 
first  seeds  of  things,  and  the  other  did  suppose 
numbers  to  be  the  principles  and  originals  of 
thin^:  and  it  is  true  also,  that  of  all  other  forms, 
aa  we  understand  forms,  it  is  the  moat  abstracted 
and  sepamhle  ^om  matter,  and  tfierefore  most 
proper  to  metaphysic :  which  hath  likewise  been 
the  cause  why  it  hath  been  better  laboured  and 
inquired  tlian  any  of  the  other  forma^  which  are 
more  immersed  in  matter. 

For  it  being  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  man,  to 
the  eitreme  prejudice  of  knowledge^  to  delight 
in  the  spacious  liberty  of  generalities,  as  in  ■ 
champaign  region,  and  not  in  the  enolosures  of 
particularity ;  the  mathematics  of  all  other  know^ 
ledge  were  the  gt>odliest  fields  to  satisfy  that 
appetite. 

But  for  the  placin)^  of  this  seienee,  it  is  not 
much  material :  only  we  have  endeavoured,  in 
theae  our  partitions,  to  observe  a  kind  of  pei«peo» 
tive,  that  one  part  may  cast  light  upon  another. 

The  Mathemnties  ate  either  pure  or  mix^d* 
To   tlie    pure  mathematics  are    those  soieiieii 
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MoDgiog  whioh  bamdle  quantity  determiDate, 
DMiely  teTered  from  any  axioms  of  natural  phi- 
losophy; and  theae  are  two.  Geometry  and 
Arithmetie;  the  one  handling  quantity  continued, 
and  the  other  diaaoTeied. 

Mixed  hath  for  subject  some  axioms  or  parts 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  considereth  quantity 
determined,  as  it  is  auxiliary  and  incident  unto 
ihenu 

For  many  parts  of  nature  can  neither  be  in- 
Tented  with  sufEicient  subtilty,  nor  demonstrated 
wish  sufficient  perspicuity,  nor  accommodated  unto 
use  with  sufficient  dexterity,  without  the  aid  and 
interrening  of  the  mathematics:  of  which  sort 
are  perspective,  music,  astronomy,  cosmography, 
Sfchiteetore,  enginery,  and  divers  others. 

In  the  mathematics  I  can  report  no  deficienoe, 
except  it  be  that  men  do  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  excellent  use  of  the  pure  mathematics, 
in  thst  they  do  remedy  and  cure  many  defects  in 
the  wit  and  fieumlties  intellectual.  For  if  the  wit 
be  too  dall  they  sharpen  it;  if  too  wandering, 
they  ix  it ;  if  too  inherent  in  the  sense  they  ab- 
stract it.  So  that  as  tennis  is  a  game  of  no  use 
in  itself,  but  of  great  use  in  respect  it  maketh  a 
quick  eye  and  a  body  ready  to  put  itself  into  all 
postures;  so  in  the  mathematics,  that  use  which 
is  collateral  and  intervenient  is  no  less  worthy 
than  Uiat  which  is  prindpal  and  intended.  And 
as  for  the  mixed  mathematics,  I  may  only  make 
this  prediction,  that  there  cannot  fail  to  be  more 
kinds  of  them,  as  nature  grows  further  disclosed. 
Thus  much  of  natural  science,  or  the  part  of  na- 
ture specalatiye. 

t'or  Natural  Prudence,  or  the  part  operative  of 
natural  philosophy,  we  will  divide  it  into  three 
parts,  experimental,  philosophicid,  and  magical ; 
which  three  parts  active  have  a  correspondence 
and  analogy  with  the  three  parts  speculative, 
natural  history,  physio,  and  metaphysie:  for 
many  operations  haye  been  invented,  sometimes 
by  a  casual  incidence  and  occurrence,  sometimes 
by  a  purposed  experiment :  and  of  those  which 
have  been  found  by  an  intentional  experiment, 
some  have  been  found  out  by  varying  or  extend- 
ing the  same  experiment,  some  by  transferring 
arid  compounding  di^^era  experiments  the  one  into 
the  other,  which  kind  of  invention  an  empiric 
may  manage. 

Again,  by  the  knowledge  of  physical  causes 
there  carmot  fail  to  follow  many  indications  and 
desigiutions  of  new  particnlare,  if  men  in  their 
speculation  will  keep  one  eye  upon  use  and  prac- 
tice. But  these  are  but  coastings  along  the  shore, 
Mpremendo  littus  iniqnnm:**  for,  it  seemeth  to 
me  there  can  hardly  be  discovered  any  radical  or 
fundamental  alterations  and  innovations  in  natora, 
either  by  the  fortune  and  essays  of  experiments, 
or  by  the  light  and  direction  c^  physical  causes. 
If  therefore  we  have  reported  metaphysie  defi- 
cieiit,lt  must  foUow  that  wis  do  tiie  like  of  natu- 


ral magic,  which  hath  relation  thereunto.  For 
as  for  the  natural  magic  whereof  now  there  is 
mention  in  books,  containing  certain  credulous 
and  superetitiotts  conceits  and  observations  of 
sympathies  and  antipathiea,  and  hidden  proper- 
ties,  and  some  frivolous  experiments,  straiaige 
rather  by  disguisement  than  in  themselves,  it  is 
as  far  differing  in  truth  of  nature  from  such  a 
knowledge  as  we  require,  as  the  story  of  King 
Arthur  of  Britain,  or  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux,  differs 
from  Ccsar*s  Commentaries  in  truth  of  story. 
For  it  is  manifest  that  Cesar  did  greater  things 
^de  vero**  than  those  imaginary  heroes  were 
feigned  to  do ;  but  he  did  them  not  in  that  fabu- 
lous maimer.  Of  this  kind  of  learning  the  fable 
of  Ixion  was  a  figure,  who  designed  to  enjoy 
Juno,  the  goddess  of  power;  and  instead  of  her 
had  copulation  with  a  cloud,  of  which  mixture 
were  begotten  centaure  and  chimeras. 

So  whosoever  shall  entertain  high  and  vaporous 
imaginations,  instead  of  a  laborious  and  sober 
inquiry  of  truth,  shall  beget  hopes  and  beliefs  of 
strange  and  impossible  shapes.  And  therefore 
we  may  note  in  these  sciences  which  hold  so 
much  of  imagination  and  belief,  as  this  degene* 
rate  natural  magic,  alchymy,  astrology,  and  the 
like,  that  in  their  propositions  the  description  of 
the  mean  is  ever  more  monstrous  than  the  pre- 
tence or  end.  For  it  is  a  thing  more  probable, 
that  he  that  knoweth  well  the  natures  of  weight, 
of  colour,  of  pliant  and  fragile  in  respect  of 
the  hammer,  of  volatile  and  fixed  in  respect  of 
the  fire  and  the  rest,  may  superinduce  upoft 
some  metal  the  nature  and  form  of  gold  by  such 
mechanic  as  belongeth  to  the  production  of  the 
natures  afore  rehearsed,  than  ihat  some  grains 
of  the  medicine  projected  should  in  a  few  mo» 
mente  of  time  turn  a  sea  of  quicksilver  or  other 
material  into  gold :  so  it  is  more  probable,  that 
he  that  knoweth  the  nature  of  l^refaction,  the  n^ 
ture  of  assimilation  of  nourishment  te  the  thing 
nourished,  the  manner  of  increase  and  clearing 
of  spirits,  the  manner  of  the  depredations  which 
spirite  make  upon  the  humoura  and  solid  parts, 
shall  by  ambages  of  dieto,  bathings,  anointings, 
medicines,  motions,  and  the  like,  prolong  life,  or 
restore  some  degree  of  youth  or  vivacity,  than 
that  it  can  be  done  with  the  use  of  a  few  drops 
or  scruples  of  a  liquor  or  receipt.  To  conclude 
therefore,  the  true  natural  magic,  which  is  that 
great  liberty  and  latitude  of  operation  which  de- 
pendeth  upon  the  knowledge  of  forms,  I  may  re- 
port deficient,  as  the  relative  thereof  is. 

To  which  part,  if  we  be  serious,  and  incline 
not  to  vanities  and  plausible  discourse,  besides 
the  deriving  and  deducing  the  operations  themp 
selves  from  metaphysie,  there  are  pertinent  tw«» 
pointe  of  much  purpose,  the  one  by  way  of  pre- 
paration, the  other  by  way  of  caution :  the  first 
is,  that  there  be  made  a  calendar,  resembling  «ui 
inventory  of  the  estate  of  mant  ooataiaing  dJJ 
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the  infentions,  being"  the  works  orfmita  of  nature 
m  art,  which  are  now  extant,  and  whereof  man 
is  already  poflBessed ;  oat  of  which  doth  naturally 
resuU  a  note,  what  things  are  yel  held  impossible, 
or  not  invented  :  whieh  calendar  will  he  the  more 
artificial  and  senriceablet  if  to  every  reputed  ini- 
poeslbility  you  add  what  thing  b  extant  which 
Cometh  the  nearest  in  degtee  to  th^l  impodiibiJity ; 
lf>  the  end  that  by  theae  optatiTes  and  potentials 
iuan^9  inquiry  msiy  be  the  more  awake  in  deduc- 
ing direction  of  works  from  the  specula  lion  of 
causes  I  and  secondly^  that  those  experiments  be 
not  only  esteemed  which  hare  an  immediate  and 
present  use,  but  those  principally  which  are  of 
ifiQ«t  unirersal  consequence  for  inveniion  of  other 
estpertmentSf  and  those  which  give  more  light  to 
the  inveniien  of  causes ;  for  the  invention  of  the 
mariner* a  needle,  which  givcth  the  direction^  is  of 
no  less  beoeftt  for  navigation  than  the  invention 
of  the  sail  St  which  give  the  motion. 

Thus  I  have  pas&ed  through  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  deficiencies  thereof:  wherein  if  I  have  dif- 
fered from  the  ancient  and  received  doctrines,  and 
thereby  shall  move  contradiction  j  for  my  part*  as 
I  affect  not  to  dissent,  so  I  purpose  not  to  contend. 
Ifit  be  truth, 

^  Nan  c«iibiiUB  iitrdl>,  rff«[Kifideiii  omoU  tylvc :" 
The  voice  of  nature  will  consent,  whether  the  voice 
of  man  do  or  not*  And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was 
wont  to  eay  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  for 
Naples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in  their  hands  to 
mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons  to 
Ught;  80  1  like  better  that  entry  of  truth  which 
Cometh  peaceably,  with  chalk  to  mark  up  those 
minds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it, 
than  that  which  cometh  with  pugnacity  and  con- 
ten  tJon* 

But  there  remaineth  a  division  of  natural  phi- 
losophy according  to  the  report  of  the  inquiry,  and 
nothing  concerning  the  matter  o?  subject:  and 
that  is  positive  and  conaiderative  |  when  the  in<- 
quiry  reporteth  either  an  assertion  or  a  doubt 
These  doubts  or  "  non  iir| nets'*  are  of  two  sorts, 
particular  and  totoU  For  the  first,  we  see  a  good 
example  thereof  in  Aristotle's  Problems,  which 
deserved  to  have  had  a  better  continuance  ;  but  so, 
nevertheless,  as  there  is  one  point  whereof  warn- 
ing is  to  be  given  and  taken.  The  registering  of 
doubts  hath  two  excellent  uses ;  the  one,  that 
it  saveth  philosophy  from  errors  and  falsehoods  ; 
when  that  which  is  not  fully  appearing  is  not  col- 
lected into  assertion^  whereby  error  might  draw 
error,  bgt  is  reserved  in  doubt;  the  other,  that 
the  entry  of  doubts  Is  as  so  many  suckers  or 
Hponges  to  draw  use  of  knowledgtj ;  inaomuch  as 
that  which,  if  doubts  had  not  preceded,  a  man 
should  never  have  advised,  but  paased  it  over 
without  note,  ik,  by  the  suggestion  and  solicitation 
ul  doubts,  maiJe  to  bo  attended  and  appUed,  But 
bo^h  these  commodities  do  scarcely  countervail  an 
inconvenience  which  will  intrude  itself,  if  it  be 


not  debaned ;  which  is,  that  when  a  doubt  is  onc# 
received,  men  labour  rather  how  to  keep  it  a  doubl 
still,  than  how  to  solve  it;  and  accordingly  bend 
their  wits»  Of  this  we  see  familiar  example  ia 
lawyers  and  scholars,  both  which,  if  they  havo 
once  admitted  a  doubt  it  goeih  ever  after  author- 
ized for  a  doubt*  But  tliat  use  of  wit  and  know^ 
ledge  is  to  be  allowed,  which  labounMh  to  make 
doubtful  things  certain,  and  not  those  which  la* 
hour  to  make  certain  things  doubtful*  Therefore 
these  calendars  of  doubts  I  commend  as  exceileni 
things ;  so  that  there  be  this  caution  used,  that 
when  they  be  thoroughly  sifted  and  brought  to 
resolution,  they  be  from  thenceforth  omitted,  di»- 
carded,  and  not  continued  to  cherish  and  encou* 
rage  men  in  doubting*  To  which  calendar  of 
doubts  or  problems,  1  advise  he  annexed  another 
calendar,  as  much  or  more  material,  which  is  & 
calendar  of  popular  errors  :  I  mean  chiefly  in 
natural  history,  such  as  pass  in  speech  and  con- 
ceit, and  are  nevertheless  apparently  detected  and 
convicted  of  untnith  5  that  man's  knowledge  be 
not  weakened  nor  embaacd  by  such  dross  and 
vanity*  As  for  the  doubts  or  "  non  liqueia"  gene- 
ral, or  in  total,  1  understand  those  difierences  of 
opinions  touching  the  principles  of  nature,  and 
the  fundamental  points  of  the  same,  which  have 
caused  the  diversity  of  sects,  schools,  and  philo- 
sophies, as  that  of  Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  D^ 
mocritus,  Parmcnides,  and  the  rest*  For  althongti 
Aristotle,  as  though  he  had  been  of  the  race  of  the 
Ottomans,  thought  he  could  not  reign  except  tlie 
first  thing  lie  did  he  killed  all  his  brethren ;  yet  to 
those  that  seek  trutli  and  not  magistrality,  it  can- 
nut  but  seem  a  matter  of  great  profit,  to  see  hefor« 
them  the  several  opinions  touching  Uie  founda- 
tions of  nature  :  not  for  any  exact  truth  that  can 
be  expected  in  those  theories  ;  for  as  the  »ame 
phenomena  in  astronomy  are  satisfied  by  the  r^ 
ceived  astronomy  of  the  diurnal  motion,  and  the 
proper  motions  of  the  planets,  with  their  eccen* 
tries  and  epicycles,  and  likewise  by  the  theory  of 
Copernicus  who  supposed  the  earth  to  move,  ( ird 
the  calculations  are  indifferently  agreeable  to  both^) 
so  the  ordinary  face  and  view  of  experience  is 
many  times  satisfied  by  several  theories  and  phi- 
losophies ;  whereas  to  £ind  the  real  truth  requireth 
ano^er  manner  of  severity  and  attention*  For  as 
Aristotle  saith,  that  children  at  the  first  w  ill  call 
every  woman  mother,  but  afterwards  they  come 
to  distinguish  according  to  truth  ;  so  experience, 
if  it  be  in  childhood,  will  call  every  philosophy 
mother,  but  when  it  cometh  to  ripeness,  it  will 
discern  the  true  moU»er.  So  as  in  the  mean  time 
it  is  good  to  see  the  several  glosses  and  opinions 
upon  nature,  whereof,  it  may  be,  every  one  in 
some  one  point  hath  seen  clearer  than  his  fellows, 
thprefore,  I  wish  some  collection  to  be  made^ 
painfully  and  understjindingly,  *»  de  antiquia  phi- 
lotophiis,**  out  of  all  the  possible  light  which  ] 
maineth  to  us  of  them :  which  kind  of  work  I  find 
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deficient.  Bat  here  I  must  giye  warning,  that  it 
be  done  distinctly  and  sererally ;  the  philosophies 
of  every  one  throughout  by  themselves,  and  not 
by  titles  packed  and  &goted  up  together,  as  hath 
been  done  by  Plutarch.  For  it  is  the  harmony  of 
a  philosophy  in  itself  which  giveth  it  light  and 
credence;  whereas  if  it  be  singled  and  broken,  it 
will  seem  more  foreign  and  dissonant.  For  as 
when  I  read  in  Tacitus  the  actions  of  Nero,  or 
Claudius,  with  circumstances  of  times,  induce-' 
ments,  and  occasions,  I  find  them  not  so  strange ; 
but  when  I  read  them  in  Suetonius  Tranquil]  us, 
gathered  into  titles  and  bundles,  and  not  in  order 
of  time,  they  seem  more  monstrous  and  incredible : 
so  is  it  of  any  philosophy  reported  entire,  and  dis- 
membered by  articles.  Neither  do  I  exclude 
opinions  of  latter  times  to  be  likewise  represented 
in  this  calendar  of  sects  of  philosophy,  as  that  of 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  eloquently  reduced  into 
a  harmony  by  the  pen  of  Severinus  the  Dane ; 
and  that  of  Tilesius,  and  his  scholar  Donius, 
being  as  a  pastoral  philosophy,  full  of  sense,  but 
of  no  great  depth ;  and  that  of  Fracastorius,  who, 
though  he  pretended  not  to  make  any  new  phi- 
losophy, yet  did  use  the  absoluteness  of  his  own 
tense  upon  the  old;  and  that  of  Gilbertus  our 
countryman,  who  revived,  with  some  alterations 
and  demonstrations,  the  opinions  of  Xenophanes; 
and  any  other  worthy  to  be  admitted. 

Thus  have  we  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  three 
beams  of  man^s  knowledge;  that  is,  «« radius 
directus,"  which  is  referred  to  nature ;  *«  radius 
lefractus,'*  which  is  referred  to  God ;  and  cannot 
report  truly  because  of  the  inequality  of  the  me- 
dium :  there  resteth  •*  radius  reflexus,**  whereby 
man  beholdeth  and  contemplateth  himself. 

We  come  therefore  now  to  that  knowledge 
whereunto  the  ancient  oracle  directeth  us,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  ourselves ;  which  deserveth 
the  more  accurate  handling,  by  how  much  it 
toucheth  us  more  nearly.  This  knowledge,  as  it 
is  the  end  and  term  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
intention  of  man,  so  notwithstanding,  it  is  but  a 
portion  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  continent  of 
nature :  and  generally  let  this  be  a  rule,  that  all 
partitions  of  knowledges  be  accepted  rather  for 
lines  and  veins,  than  for  sections  and  separations ; 
and  that  the  continuance  and  entireness  of  know- 
ledge be  preserved.  For  the  contrary  hereof  hath 
made  particular  sciences  to  become  barren,  shal- 
low, and  erroneous,  whiler  they  have  not  been 
nourished  and  maintained,  from  the  common 
fountain.  So  we  see  Cicero  the  orator  complain- 
ed of  Socrates  and  his  school,  that  he  was  the 
firat  that  separated  philosophy  and  rhetoric; 
whereupon  rhetoric  became  an  empty  and  verbal 
art.  So  we  may  see  that  the  opinion  of  Coperni- 
cus touching  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  as- 
tronomy itself  cannot  correct,  because  it  is  not 
repugnant  tc  any  of  the  phenomena,  yet  natural 
philosophy  may  correct.    So  we  see  also  that  the 
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science  of  medicine,  if  it  be  destituted  and  for* 
saken  by  natural  philosophy,  it  is  not  much  bet- 
ter than  an  empirical  practice.  With  this  resei^ 
vation,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  Human  Philoso- 
phy, or  Humanity,  which  hath  two  parts:  the 
one  considereth  man  segregate,  or  distributively 
the  other  congregate,  or  in  society.  So  is  human 
philosophy  either  simple  and  particular,  or  conju- 
gate and'  civil.  Humanity  particular  consisteth 
of  the  same  parts  whereof  man  consisteth ;  that 
is,  of  knowledges  which  respect  the  body,  and  of 
knowledges  that  respect  the  mind ;  but  before  we 
distribute  so  far,  it  is  good  to  constitute.  For  I 
do  take  the  consideration  in  general,  and  at  large, 
of  human  nature  to  be  fit  to  be  emancipate  and 
made  a  knowledge  by  itself:  not  so  much  in  re- 
gard of  those  delightful  and  elegant  discourees 
which  have  been  made  of  the  dignity  of  man,  of 
his  miseries,  of  his  state  and  life,  and  the  like  ad- 
juncts of  his  common  and  undivided  nature;  but 
chiefly  in  regard  of  the  knowledge  concerning  the 
sympathies  and  concordances  between  the  mind 
and  body,  which  being  mixed  cannot  be  properly 
assigned  to  the  sciences  of  either. 

This  knowledge  hath  two  branches :  for  as  all 
leagues  and  amities  consist  of  mutual  intelligence 
and  mutual  offices,  so  this  league  of  mind  and 
body  hath  these  two  parts;  how  the  one  dis- 
closeth  the  other,  and  how  the  one  worketh  upon 
the  other;  Discovery,  and  Impression.  The  for- 
mer of  these  hath  begotten  two  arts,  both  of  pre- 
diction or  prenotion ;  whereof  the  one  is  honoured 
with  the  inquiry  of  Aristotle,  and  the  other  of 
Hippocrates.  And  although  they  have  of  later 
time  been  used  to  be  coupled  with  superatitious 
and  fantastical  arts,  yet  being  purged  and  restored 
to  their  true  state,  they  have  both  of  them  a  solid 
ground  in  nature,  and  a  profitable  use  in  life. 
The  firat  is  physiognomy,  which  discovereth  th?* 
disposition  of  the  mind  by  the  lineaments  of  the 
body:  the  second  is  the  exposition  of  natural 
dreams,  which  discovereth  the  state  of  the  body 
by  the  imaginations  of  the  mind.  In  the  former 
of  these  I  note  a  deficience.  For  Aristotle  hath 
very  ingeniously  and  diligently  handled  the  fea- 
tures of  the  body,  but  not  the  gestures  of  the 
body,  which  are  no  less  comprehensible  by  art, 
and  of  greater  use  and  advantage.  For  the  linea- 
ments of  the  body  do  disclose  the  disposition  and 
inclination  of  the  mind  in  general ;  but  the  mo- 
tions of  the  countenance  and  parts  do  not  only  so, 
but  do  further  disclose  the  present  humour  an^^ 
state  of  the  mind  and  will.  For  as  your  majesty 
saith  most  aptly  and  elegantly,  «*  As  the  tongue 
speaketh  to  the  ear,  so  die  gesture  speaketh  to  the 
eye.*'  And  therefore  a  number  of  subtle  personal, 
whose  eyes  do  dwell  upon  the  fiices  and  fashions 
of  men,  do  well  know  the  advantage  of  this  obser- 
vation, as  being  most  part  of  their  ability ;  neither 
can  it  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  a  great  discovery  of 
dissimulations,  and  a  great  direotion  in  bustneit*. 
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The  btt?T  branch,  toisebing  impression,  Itaih 
Dol  been  collected  inio  art,  but  hath  been  handled 
dispersed ly;  ^nd  it  balb  the  same  relati4?n  aranti 
•troph«  that  ihe  former  haih*  For  the  considera- 
tion is  double  t  **  Either  how,  and  how  fnr  the 
humours  and  affects  of  the  body  do  niter  or  work 
Uf^on  the  mind;  or  again^  how  and  how  l^r  the 
psssioria  or  apprehensions  of  the  mind  do  alter  or 
work  upon  th^  body/^  The  former  of  tbe«e  hath 
B^n  inf^nired  and  considered  as  a  pari  and  appen- 
dix of  medicine,  but  rn^ch  more  as  a  part  ef  reli- 
gion or  s»persitition»  For  the  phyaician  pre- 
acribeth  cures  of  the  mind  in  phrensiea  and 
tneiancholy  pasaions ;  and  pretendeth  alao  to 
exhibit  medicines  to  exhilarate  the  mtnd,  to  con- 
fimi  the  courage,  to  clarify  the  wits,  to  eorrobo- 
rate  the  mc^mory,  and  the  like:  but  the  scruples 
and  superstitions  of  diet  and  other  reijimcn  of  the 
body  in  the  aect  of  the  Pythagoreans,  in  the  hereay 
of  the  Manicbeana,  and  in  the  law  of  Mahomet, 
do  exceed.  So  likewise  the  ordinances  in  the 
ceremonial  law,  interdicting  the  eating  of  the 
blood  and  (aI,  dietinguishing  between  beasts  clean 
and  unclean  for  meat,  are  many  and  strict.  Nay, 
the  f«iith  itself  being  clear  and  serene  from  all 
^ads  of  ceremony,  yet  retain eth  the  use  of  fast- 
fugs,  abatinencea,  and  other  macerationa  and  hu- 
miliations of  the  body^  as  things  real,  and  not 
figurative.  The  root  and  life  of  all  which  pre- 
ftcripta  i$,  besides  the  ceremony,  the  consideration 
of  that  dependency  which  the  aflectiona  of  the 
mind  are  submitted  unto  upon  the  state  and  dis- 
position of  the  body*  And  if  any  man  of  weak 
judgment  do  conceive  that  ihia  aolTering  of  the 
mind  from  the  body  doth  either  quesiien  the  im- 
mortality, or  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
soul,  be  may  be  taught  in  easy  inatancea,  that  the 
infant  in  ihe  mother^«  Vf^nmb  is  compatible  with 
the  mother  and  yet  separable  and  the  most  abao- 
litte  monarch  is  aome times  led  by  his  aervania, 
and  yet  without  anhjeciion.  As  for  Ihe  reciprocal 
knowledge,  which  is  the  operation  of  ihe  conceiia 
and  passtuns  of  tlie  mind  upon  Ihe  body,  we  see 
all  the  wise  physicians,  in  the  presc?riptions  of 
their  regimens  to  their  patients,  do  ever  consider 
"accidentia  animi''  as  of  great  force  to  further 
or  hinder  remedies  or  leeoTertea:  and  more  es- 
j>ecialiy  it  is  an  inquiry  of  gr«it  depth  and  worth 
concernino;  imagination,  how  and  how  far  it 
altereth  the  body  proper  of  the  imagiuant.  For 
slibough  it  hath  a  mamf*?st  power  to  hurt*  it  fol- 
Loweih  not  it  hath  the  same  degree  of  power  to 
help ;  no  more  dian  a  man  can  conclude,  that  be- 
cause there  be  ppi^tilent  airs,  able  suddenly  to  kill 
a  man  in  li<^alth,  thereforv^  there  should  be  sove- 
reign airs,  able  suddenly  to  cure  a  man  in  sick- 
aeic  But  tJie  inquisition  of  this  part  is  of  great 
otta,  though  it  needeth,  as  Socrates  said,  **a 
Dalian  diver,^*  being  difficuU  and  profound.  But 
unto  all  this  knowledge  **  de  comma ni  vinculo," 
uf  the  concordances  bdOmm  tine  mind  and  the 


body,  that  pari  of  inquiry  ia  most  n«cessaTy, 
which  considereth  of  the  seats  and  domicilct  ^ 
which  the  several  fdcuUies  of  the  mind  do  take 
and  oocupate  In  the  organs  of  the  body;  which 
knowledge  hath  been  attempted,  and  is  contro* 
verted,  and  deserveth  to  be  much  better  inquired. 
For  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  placed  the  under* 
standing  in  the  hrain;  animosity  (which  he  did 
unfitly  call  anger,  having  a  greater  mixture  with 
pride)  in  tlie  heart;  and  concupiseence  or  sen- 
suality in  the  liver,  deaerveth  not  lo  be  despiaedf 
but  much  less  to  be  allowed.  So  them  we  Imve 
constituted,  as  in  our  own  wish  and  advice,  the 
inquiry  touching  human  nature  entire,  as  a  jusi 
portion  of  knowled^  to  be  handled  apart. 

The  knowledgie  that  concerneih  man's  Body  is 
divided  as  the  good  of  man^s  body  is  divided, 
unto  which  it  referreih.  The  good  of  man's  bcdj 
is  of  four  kinds,  health,  beauty,  strength,  and 
pleasure :  so  the  knowledges  are  medicine,  or  art 
of  cure ;  art  of  decoration,  which  is  called  cos* 
metic;  art  o(  activity,  which  is  called  athletic  | 
and  art  voluptuary,  which  Tacitus  truly  calleth 
**  em  d  i  tus  I  u  x  u  s .  *  *  Th  i  s  siabjecl  of  man^s  hod  y  ii 
of  all  other  things  in  nature  most  susceptible  of 
remedy ;  but  then  that  remedy  is  most  autceptibl^ 
of  error*  For  the  same  subtilty  of  the  subject 
doth  C8us«  large  possibility  and  easy  failing ;  and 
therefore  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  more  exact, 

I'o  speak  therefore  of  medicine,  and  to  resume 
that  we  have  said,  ascending  a  little  higl^er ;  the 
ancient  opinion  that  man  was  microcosm  us,  an 
abstract  or  model  of  the  world,  bath  been  fantaa* 
tically  strained  by  Paracelsus  and  the  alchy mists, 
as  if  ibere  were  to  be  found  in  man^s  body  certain 
correspondences  and  parallels,  which  abould  hwwn 
respect  to  all  varieties  of  things,  as  stars,  plmnetH, 
minerals,  which  are  extant  in  the  great  world* 
But  thus  much  is  evidpntjy  true,  that  of  all  suh- 
stances  which  nature  halb  produced,  man's  body 
is  the  most  extremely  compounded ;  for  we  sec 
herbs  and  plants  are  nourished  by  earth  and  wa- 
ter; beasts  for  the  most  part  by  herbs  and  fruits  | 
man  by  the  tlesh  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  heri>«« 
grains,  fruits,  water,  and  the  manifold  ahc^nitions^ 
dressings,  and  preparations  of  these  several  bodies^ 
before  they  come  to  be  his  food  and  aliment*  Add 
hereunto,  that  beasts  have  a  more  simple  order  of 
life,  and  less  change  of  affections  to  work  upon 
their  bodies:  whereas  man  in  his  mansion, sleep, 
oxerciae,  pasaions,  liath  inJinite  variations :  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  body  of  man  of 
all  other  things  is  of  the  most  compounded  mass* 
The  soul  on  tlie  other  side  is  the  simplest  of  sub- 
stances, as  ia  well  expressed : 

"  Fdrnniqur  reltqwit 
.^thcrrctim  tenfum  Mqut  aiiiiil«tinplkiB  ifn^m/'' 

So  that  it  is  no  marvel  though  the  soul  so  placed'  \ 
enjoy  no  rest,  if  that  principle  be  true,  that  '^  Motu* 
I  rerum  est  rapidua  eitra  locum,  pladdus  in  loco," 
But  to  the  purpose :  this  variable  compost ti oil  of 
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mMi*8  lK)dy  bath  made  it  as  an  instrnment  easy  to 
ditlemper;  and  therefore  the  poets  did  well  to 
eonjoin  masie  and  medicine  in  Apollo :  beeanse 
tiie  oflSce  of  medicine  is  bat  U>  tune  this  carions 
harp  of  man's  body  and  to  reduce  it  to  harmony. 
So  tiien  the  subject  beingr  so  yariable,  hath  made 
the  art  by  consequence  more  conjectural ;  an  art 
beingr  conjectural  ha^  made  so  much  the  more 
place  to  be  left  for  imposture.  For  almost  all 
other  arts  and  sciences  are  judged  by  acts  or  mas- 
terpieces, as  I  may  term  them,  and  not  by  the 
successes  and  events.  The  lawyer  is  judged  by 
the  virtue  of  his  pleading,  and  not  by  the  issue  of 
the  cause.  The  master  of  the  ship  is  judged  by 
the  directing  his  course  aright,  and  not  by  the  for- 
tune of  the  voyage.  But  the  physician,  and  per- 
haps the  politician,  hath  no  particular  acts  demon- 
strative of  his  ability,  but  is  judged  most  by  the 
event ;  which  is  ever  but  as  it  is  taken :  for  who 
can  tell,  if  a  patient  die  or  recover,  or  if  a  state 
be  preserved  or  ruined,  whether  it  be  art  or  acci- 
dent 1  And  therefore  many  times  the  impostor  is 
priied,  and  the  man  of  virtue  taxed.  Nay,  we 
see  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  men  is  such, 
as  they  will  often  prefer  a  mountebank  or  witch 
before  a  learned  physician.  And  therefore  the 
poets  were  clear-sighted  in  discerning  this  extreme 
folly,  when  they  made  JSsculapius  and  Circe 
brother  and  sister,  both  children  of  the  sun,  as  in 
the  verses,  ^n.  vii.  772. 

**  Ifwe  repertorem  medicine  talit  et  artto 
FnlmiiM  PhoBblgenaiii  Stygiaa  deUuatt  ad  imdaa  :*' 

And  again,  Mn,  vii.  11. 

(^  Divas  iaacceaMN  ubi  Solla  filia  lucoa/*  &c. 

For  in  all  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
witches  and  old  women  and  impostora  have  had  a 
competition  with  physicians.  And  what  follow- 
etht  Even  this,  that  physicians  say  to  them- 
selves, as  Solomon  expresseth  it  upon  a  higher 
occasion;  **If  it  befall  to  me  as  befalleth  to  the 
fools,  why  should  I  labour  to  be  more  wiseV* 
And  therefore  I  cannot  much  blame  physicians, 
that  the  use  commonly  to  intend  some  other  art  or 
practice,  which  they  fancy  more  than  their  pro- 
fesmon.  For  you  shall  have  of  them  antiquaries, 
poets,  humanists,  statesmen,  merchants,  divines, 
and  in  every  of  these  better  seen  than  in  their 
profession ;  and  no  doubt  upon  this  ground,  that 
they  find  that  mediocrity  and  excellency  in  their 
art  maketh  no  difference  in  profit  or  reputation 
towards  their  fortune;  for  the  weakness  of  pa- 
tients, and  sweetness  of  life,  and  nature  of  hope, 
maketh  men  depend  upon  physicians  with  all 
their  defects.  But,  nevertheless,  these  things 
which  we  have  spoken  of,  are  courses  be^^otten 
between  a  little  occasion,  and  a  great  deal  of  sloth 
and  default;  for  if  we  will  excite  and  awake  our 
observation,  we  shall  see  in  familiar  instances 
what  a  predominant  faculty  the  snbtilty  of  spirit 
hath  over  the  variety  of  matter  of  fofm.    Nothing 


more  variable  than  faces  and  countenances ;  yet 
men  can  bear  in  memory  the  infinite  distinctions 
of  them ;  nay,  a  painter  with  a  few  shells  of  eo* 
lours,  and  the  benefit  of  his  eye,  and  liabit  of  his 
imagination,  can  imitate  them  all  that  ever  have 
been,  are,  or  may  be,  if  they  were  brought  before 
him.  Nothing  more  variable  than  voices;  yet 
men  can  likewise  discern  them  personally :  nay, 
you  shall  have  a  buffoon,  or  panlomimus,  who 
will  express  as  many  as  he  pleaseth.  Nothing 
more  variable  than  the  differing  sounds  of  words ; 
yet  men  have  found  the  way  to  reduce  them  to  a 
few  simple  lettere.  So  that  it  is  not  the  insnffi* 
cieney  or  incapacity  of  man's  mind,  but  it  is  the 
remote  standing  or  placing  thereof^  that  breedeth 
these  mazes  and  incomprehensions:  for  as  the 
sense  afar  off  is  full  of  mistaking,  but  is  exact  at 
hand,  so  is  it  of  the  understanding;  the  remedy 
whereof  is,  not  to  quicken  or  strengthen  the  or- 
gan, but  to  go  nearer  to  the  object;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  doubt  but  if  the  physicians  will  learn 
and  use  the  true  approaches  and  avenues  of  ntc 
ture,  they  may  assume  as  mu<ft  as  the  poet  saith : 

**  Bt  quontam  rarlaiu  moiliK  varlaMinna  aitea ; 
Milte  Buili  speclea,  mllle  aalutta  erom." 

Which  that  they  should  do,  the  nobleness  of  theix 
art  doth  deserve ;  well  shadowed  by  the  poets,  in 
that  they  made  ifisculapius  to  be  the  son  of  tfa« 
sun,  the  one  being  the  fountain  of  life,  the  other 
as  the  second  stream :  but  infinitely  more  honour- 
ed by  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  who  made  the 
body  of  man  the  object  of  his  miracles  as  the  soul 
was  the  object  of  his  doctrine.  For  we  read  not 
that  ever  he  vouchsafed  to  do  any  miracle  about 
honour  or  money,  except  that  one  for  giving  tri» 
bute  to  Cesar;  but  only  about  the  preserving, 
sustaining,  and  healing  Uie  body  of  man. 

Medicine  is  a  science  which  hath  been,  as  we 
have  said,  more  professed  than  laboured,  and  yet 
more  laboured  than  advanced ;  the  labour  having 
been,  in  my  judgment,  rather  in  circle  than  in 
progression.  For  I  find  much  iteration,  but  small 
addition.  It  considereth  causes  of  diseases,  with 
the  occasions  or  impulsions ;  the  diseases  them* 
selves,  with  the  accidents;  and  the  cures,  widi 
the  preservations.  The  deficiencies  which  I  think 
good  to  note,  being  a  few  of  many,  and  those  such 
as  are  of  a  more  open  and  manifest  nature,  1  will 
enumerate,  and  not  place. 

The  first  is  the  discontinuance  of  the  ancient 
and  serious  diligence  of  Hippocrates,  which  used 
to  set  down  a  narrative  of  the  special  cases  of  his 
patients,  and  how  they  proceeded,  and  how  they 
were  judged  by  recovery  or  death.  Therefore 
having  an  example  proper  in  the  father  of  the  arV 
I  shall  not  need  to  allege  an  example  foreign,  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  lawyers,  who  are  careful  to 
report  new  cases  and  decisions,  for  the  direction 
of  future  judgments.  This  continuance  of  Medi- 
cinal History  I  find  deficient ;  which  I  umierstand 
neither  to  be  to  iafinite  as  to  extend  to  everv  com. 
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moD  cuse^  nc^r  so  reserved  as  to  admit  none  but 
wonders ;  for  many  things  are  new  in  the  manner, 
wbich  are  n 01  n€w  in  the  kind ;  and  if  men  will 
intend  to  observe,  tbej  shall  find  much  worthy  to 
obierve« 

In  Hie  inquiry  which  is  made  by  anatomy  I  find 
much  deftcience:  fc^r  they  inquiie  of  the  parts,  and 
tlieLr  substanceSf  figures^  and  coUocations;  but 
they  inquite  not  of  the  diversities  of  the  pans, 
the  secriM^les  of  the  passages*  and  the  seats  or 
nestlings  of  the  humours,  nor  much  of  t)ie  foot- 
steps and  impressions  of  diseases :  the  reason  of 
which  omission  I  suppose  to  ht!,  because  the  iirst 
inc^uiry  may  be  BatiBhed  in  the  view  of  one  or  a 
few  anatomies ;  but  the  latter,  being  comparative 
and  casual,  must  axise  from  the  view  of  many. 
And  aa  to  the  diversity  of  parts,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  faeture  or  framing  of  the  inward  paHs  is 
as  full  of  differences  as  the  outward,  and  in  that 
is  tiie  cause  continent  of  many  diseases ;  which 
not  being  observed,  they  quarrel  many  times  with 
the  humours,  which  are  not  in  fault;  the  fault 
being  in  the  very  frame  and  mechanic  of  the  part, 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  medicine  alterative, 
but  most  be  accommodate  and  palliate  by  diets 
Bud  medicines  familiari  As  for  the  passages  and 
pores,  it  is  true,  which  was  anciently  noted,  that 
the  more  subtile  of  them  appear  not  in  anatomies, 
ht^ause  they  are  shut  and  latent  in  dead  bodies, 
though  they  be  open  and  manifest  in  live;  which 
being  supposed,  though  the  inhumanity  of  '^ana- 
tomia  vivorum"  was  by  Celsus  justly  reproved ; 
yet  in  regard  of  the  great  use  of  this  observation, 
the  inquiry  needed  not  by  him  so  slightly  to  have 
been  rcUnquishcd  altogether,  or  referred  to  the 
caanal  practices  of  surgery;  but  mitrht  have  been 
well  diverted  upon  the  dissection  of  beasts  ative, 
which  notwithstanding  the  dissimilitude  of  their 
^^parts,  may  sufficiently  satisfy  this  inquiry*  And 
fcjT  the  bumourB,  they  are  commonly  passed  over 
in  anatomies  as  purgaments ;  whereas  it  is  most 
necessary  ttj  observe,  what  cavities,  nests,  and 
receptTLcles  the  humours  do  find  in  the  parts,  with 
tlie  differing  kind  of  the  humours  so  lodged  and 
received «  And  as  for  the  footsteps  of  diseases^ 
and  their  devastations  of  the  inward  parts,  im- 
postliumations,  eicnlcerations,  discontinuations^ 
putrefactions,  consumptions,  contractions,  exten- 
sions, convulsions,  disiooations,  obstructions,  re- 
pletions, together  with  all  preternatural  substiinces, 
as  stones,  camositiest  excrescences,  wonns,  and 
the  like ;  they  ought  to  have  been  e^caetly 
obsi^rved  by  multitude  of  anatomies,  and  the  con- 
tribution of  men's  several  experiences,  and  care^ 
fully  s*?t  down,  both  bistoTicallyt  according  to  the 
appeajances^  and  artificially,  with  a  reference  to 
the  diseases  and  symptoms  which  result  from 
them^  in  case  where  the  anatomy  is  of  a  defunct 
patient ;  whereas  now.  upon  opening  of  bodies* 
they  are  passed  over  slightly  and  in  silence* 
Jn  the  inquiry  of  diseases,  they  do  abandon  the 


cures  of  many,  some  as  in  their  nature  incurbble^ 

and  others  as  past  the  period  of  cure ;  so  that 
Sylla  and  the  triumvirs  never  proscribed  so  many 
men  to  die,  as  they  do  by  their  ignorant  edicts ; 
whereof  numbers  do  escape  w^ith  less  difficulty 
than  they  did  in  the  Roman  proscriptions.  There>» 
fore  I  will  not  doubt  to  note  as  a  dehcience,  thai 
they  inquire  not  the  perfect  cures  of  many  di« 
scases,  or  extremities  of  diseases ;  but^  pronounc- 
ing them  incumble  do  enact  a  law  of  neglect,  and 
eicempt  ignorance  from  discredit* 

Nay,  further,  1  esteem  it  the  office  of  a  physician 
not  only  to  restore  health,  but  to  mitigate  paint 
and  dolours;  and  not  only  when  such  mltigatioa 
may  conduce  to  recovery,  but  when  it  may  serve 
to  make  a  fair  and  easy  passage :  for  It  is  no  small 
felicity  which  Augustus  Coiiar  was  wont  to  wisli 
to  hlmselff  that  same  «^ euthanasia;"  and  which 
was  specially  noted  in  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
w^hose  death  was  after  the  fashion  and  semblance 
of  a  kindly  and  pleasant  sleep.  So  it  is  written 
of  Epic  urns,  tiiat  af^er  his  disease  was  judged 
desperate,  he  drowned  his  stomach  and  senses 
with  a  large  draught  and  In  gurgitation  of  wine* 
whereupon  the  epigram  was  made,  "  Hine  S^gjas 
ebrius  hausit  aquas  ;^^  he  was  not  sober  enough 
to  taste  any  bitterness  of  the  Stygian  water*  But 
the  physicians,  contrariwise^  do  make  a  kind  of 
scruple  and  religion  to  stay  with  the  patient  after 
the  disease  is  deplored;  whereas^  in  my  judg- 
ment, they  ought  both  to  inquire  the  skill,  and  to 
give  the  attendances,  for  the  facilitating  and  as* 
Buaging  of  the  pains  and  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  considemtion  of  the  cures  cf  diseases, 
t  find  a  dcfieience  in  the  receipts  of  propriety, 
respecting  the  particular  cures  of  diseases:  for 
the  physicians  have  frustrated  the  fruit  of  tradi* 
tlon  and  experience  by  their  magistraliUes,  in 
adding,  and  taking  out,  and  changing  ^*  r[uid  pro 
quo,"  in  their  receipts,  at  their  pleasures;  com- 
manding so  over  the  medicine,  as  the  medicine 
cannot  command  over  tlie  diseases :  for  except  it 
he  treacle  and  mitbridatnm,  and  of  late  diascor- 
dlum,  and  a  few  more,  they  tie  themselves  to  no 
receipts  severely  and  religiously:  for  as  to  the 
confections  of  sale  which  are  in  the  shops,  they 
are  for  readiness,  and  not  for  propriety  j  for  they 
are  upon  general  intentions  of  purging-,  openlnifi 
comforting,  altering,  and  not  much  appropriate  to 
particuJar  diseases:  and  this  is  the  eaiise  why 
empirics  and  old  women  are  more  happy  miiny 
times  in  their  cures  than  learned  physicians,  hiv 
cause  they  are  more  religious  in  h^ildinjf  their 
med  i  ci  nes,  Th  erefore  here  is  the  defici  cnce  w  bich 
I  find,  that  physicians  have  not,  partly  cut  of  their 
own  practice,  partly  out  of  the  constant  proba« 
tions  reported  in  books,  and  partly  out  of  th« 
traditions  of  empirics,  set  down  and  delivered 
over  certain  experimental  medicines  for  the  cura 
of  particular  diseases,  besides  their  own  conje*^ 
tural  and  magistral  descriptions.    For  as  thef 
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were  the  men  of  the  best  compoeition  in  the  state 
of  Rome,  which  either  being  consols  inclined  to 
the  people,  or  being  tribunes  inclined  to  the  se- 
nate ;  so  in  the  matter  we  now  handle,  thej  be 
the  best  physicians,  which  being  learned  incline 
to  the  traditions  of  experience,  or  being  empirics 
incline  to  the  methods  of  learning. 

In  preparation  of  medicines,  I  do  find  strange, 
especially  considering  how  mineral  medicines 
haye  been  extolled,  and  that  they  are  safer  for  the 
outward  than  inward  parts,  that  no  man  hath 
sought  to  make  an  imitation  by  art  of  natural 
baths  and  medicinable  fountains;  which  never- 
theless are  professed  to  receive  their  virtues  from 
minerals :  and  not  so  only,  but  discerned  and  dis- 
tinguished from  what  particular  mineral  they  re- 
ceive tincture,  as  sulphur,  vitriol,  steel,  or  the 
like ;  which  nature,  if  it  may  be  reduced  to  com- 
positions of  art,  both  the  variety  of  them  will  be 
increased,  and  the  temper  of  them  will  be  more 
commanded. 

But  lest  I  grow  to  be  more  particular  than  is 
agreeable  either  to  my  intention  or  to  proportion, 
I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  note  of  one 
deficience  more,  which  seemeth  to  me  of  greatest 
consequence ;  which  is  that  the  prescripts  in  use 
are  too  compendious  to  attain  their  end :  for,  to 
my  understanding,  it  is  a  vain  and  flattering  opi- 
nion to  think  any  medicine  can  be  so  sovereign  or 
so  happy,  as  that  the  receipt  or  use  of  it  can  work 
any  great  effect  upon  the  body  of  man.  It  were 
a  strange  speech,  which,  spoken,  or  spoken  oft, 
should  reclaim  a  man  from  a  vice  to  which  he 
were  by  nature  subject :  it  is  order,  pureuit,  se- 
quence,  and  interohange  of  application,  which  is 
mighty  in  nature;  which,  although  it  require 
more  exact  knowledge  in  prescribing,  and  more 
precise  obedience  in  observing,  yet  is  recompens- 
ed with  the  magnitude  of  effects.  And  although 
a  man  would  think,  by  the  daily  visitations  of  the 
physicians,  that  there  were  a  pursuance  in  the 
cure ;  yet  let  a  man  look  into  their  prescripts  and 
ministrations,  and  he  shall  find  them  but  incon. 
stancies  and  every  days'  devices,  without  any 
settled  providence  or  project.  Not  that  every 
scrupulous  or  superstitious  prescript  is  effectual, 
no  more  than  every  straight  way  is  the  way  to 
heaven ;  but  the  truth  of  the  direction  must  pre- 
cede severity  of  observance. 

For  Cosmetic,  it  hath  parts  civil,  and  parts 
effeminate:  for  cleanness  of  body  was  ever  es- 
teemed to  proceed  from  a  due  reverence  to  God, 
to  society,  and  to  ourselves.  As  for  artificial  de- 
coration, it  is  well  worthy  of  the  deficiencies  which 
it  hath ;  being  neither  fine  enough  to  deceive,  nor 
handsome  to  use,  nor  wholesome  to  please. 

For  Athletic,  I  take  the  subject  of  it  largely, 
that  is  to  say,  for  any  point  of  ability  whereunto 
the  body  of  man  may  be  brought,  whether  it  be 
of  activity,  or  of  patience;  whereof  activity  hath 
two  parts,  strength  and  swiftness;  and  patience 


likewise  hath  two  parts,  hardness  against  wants 
and  extremities,  and  indurance  of  pain  or  tor- 
ment :  whereof  we  see  the  practices  in  tumblers, 
in  savages,  and  in  those  that  suffer  punishment : 
nay,  if  there  be  any  other  faculty  which  falls  not 
within  any  of  the  former  divisions,  as  in  those 
that  dive,  that  obtain  a  strange  power  of  contain- 
ing respiration,  and  the  like,  I  refer  it  to  this 
part.  Of  these  things  the  practices  are  known, 
but  the  philosophy  that  concemeth  them  is  not 
much  inquired ;  the  rather,  I  think,  because  they 
are  supposed  to  be  obtained,  either  by  an  aptness 
of  nature,  which  cannot  be  taught,  or  only  by 
continual  custom,  which  is  soon  prescribed ; 
which  though  it  be  not  true,  yet  I  forbear  U>  note 
any  deficiencies:  for  the  Olympian  games  are 
down  long  since,  and  the  mediocrity  of  these 
things  is  for  use ;  as  for  the  excellency  of  themJ 
it  serveth  for  the  most  part  but  for  mercenarjtf  ^ 
ostentation.  V 

For  arts  of  pleasure  sensual,  the  chief  deficience 
in  them  is  of  laws  to  repress  them.  Fot  as  it 
hath  been  well  observed,  that  the  arts  which 
flourish  in  times  while  virtue  is  in  growth,  are 
military;  and  while  virtue  is  in  state,  are  liberal ; 
and  while  virtue  is  in  declination,  are  voluptuary ; 
so  I  doubt  that  this  age  of  the  world  is  somewhat 
upon  the  descent  of  the  wheel.  With  arts  volup-  i^ 
tnary  I  couple  practices  j  oculary ;  for  the  deceiving  ^ 
of  the  senses  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses. 
As  for  games  of  recreation,  I  hold  them  to  belong 
to  civil  life  and  education.  And  thus  much  of 
that  particular  human  philosophy  which  concerns 
the  body,  which  is  but  the  tabernacle  of  the  mind. 

For  Human  Knowledge  which  concerns  the 
Mind,  it  hath  two  parts ;  the  one  that  inquireth 
of  the  substance  or  nature  of  the  soul  or  mind, 
the  other  that  inquireth  of  the  faculties  or  func- 
tions thereof.  Unto  the  firat  of  these,  the  con- 
siderations of  the  original  of  the  soul,  whether  it 
be  native  or  adventive,  and  how  far  it  is  exempted 
from  laws  of  matter,  and  of  the  immortality 
thereof,  and  many  other  points  do  appertain: 
which  have  been  not  more  laboriously  inquired 
than  variously  reported :  so  as  the  travail  therein 
taken  seemeth  to  have  been  rather  in  a  maze  dian 
in  a  way.  But  although  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  knowledge  may  be  more  really  and  soundly 
inquired,  even  in  nature,  than  it  hath  been ;  yet 
I  hold  that  in  the  end  it  must  be  bounded  by 
religion,  or  else  it  will  be  subject  to  deceit  and 
delusion :  for  as  the  substance  of  the  soul  in  the 
creation  was  not  extracted  out  of  the  mass  of 
heaven  and  earth  by  the  benediction  of  a  «« pro* 
ducat,"  but  was  immediately  inspired  from  God ' 
so  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  by  accident,  subject  to  the  laws  of  heaven 
and  earth,  which  are  the  subject  of  philosophy; 
and  therefore  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  state  of  the  soul  must  come  by  the  same  in- 
spiratiott  that  gave  the  substance.  Unto  this 
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part  of  knowledge  touching  the  aoul  there  be  two 
append  ices;  whichf  na  Ibey  hiive  been  handkni, 
have  mtker  vapoured  forth  fables  than  kiadletl 
truth,  divination  and  rascLnatioa. 

Divinaiion  hath  been  anciently  &nd  fttly  divided 
into  artificial  and  natuml ;  whereof  artificial  is, 
hen  the  mind  ntaketlt  a  prediction  by  argumentt 
including  upon  ttig'nd  and  tokens;  natural  ia, 
hen  ihe  mmd  hath  a  pfeaentation  bj  an  internal 
flower,  without  the  inducement  of  a  sign.  Arti- 
ficial If  of  two  aorts ;  either  when  the  argument 
ia  coupled  with  a  derivation  of  canaes,  which  ia 
rational ;  or  when  il  la  only  groumled  upon  a 
coincidence  of  the  eifectt  which  is  experimental : 
whereof  the  latter  lor  the  most  part  ia  auper- 
ititioue ;  to  eh  as  were  heathen  obaervations  upon 
the  inapection  of  saerificeSf  the  flights  of  birds, 
the  swamiing  of  beea ;  and  auch  a«  was  the 
Chaldean  aatrolofy,  and  the  like^  For  artificial 
divination,  the  several  kind  a  thereof  are  distri- 
buted limon^t  particular  knowledges.  The  as- 
tronomer hath  hia  predictions,  aa  of  conjunct!  one, 
aspects,  ectipsea,  and  the  like.  The  physician 
hath  his  predictions  of  death,  of  recovery,  of  tlie 
aceidents  and  iaaues  of  disesses.  The  politician 
hath  his  predictions ;  **  0  urbem  venal  em,  et  cito 
periturani,  si  emptorem  invenerit  !^*  which  stayed 
not  long  to  be  performed,  ija  Sylla  fixstj  and  after 
in  Csaar.  Bo  as  these  predictions  are  now  im^ 
pertinent,  and  to  be  referred  over.  But  the  divi- 
nation  which  ipringeth  from  the  interniU  nature 
of  the  soul,  is  that  which  we  now  speak  of; 
which  hath  been  made  to  be  of  two  sorts,  primi- 
Uve  and  by  inJiiixion.  PrimltiTe  ti  groundeil 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  mind,  when  it  is 
withdniwnand  collected  into  itself,  and  not  dif> 
fused  into  the  organs  of  the  hudy,  hatli  some 
extent  and  latitude  of  prenotj on ;  which  therefoie 
?(ppeareth  most  in  sleep,  tn  ecstasies,  and  near 
death,  and  more  mnaly  in  waking  appreheuebna ; 
ami  is  induced  and  furthered  by  those  abstinences 
and  obaervances  which  make  the  mind  most  to 
consist  in  itself:  by  in  fluxion,  is  grounded  upon 
the  con^  eit  that  the  mindi  as  a  mirror  or  glass, 
should  take  lUumination,  from  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  and  spirits ;  unto  which  the  aame  regimen 
doth  likewise  Gonducc.  For  the  retiring  of  the 
rnind  within  itsc^lf,  is  the  state  which  is  most 
aij3sce|itib!o  of  divine  influiiions ;  save  that  il  ii 
accompanied  in  this  case  with  a  fervency  and 
elevation,  which  the  ancients  noted  by  fury^  and 
not  with  a  repose  and  c^utet,  as  it  is  in  the  other. 
Fascination  ia  the  power  and  act  of  imagina-^ 
tion,  intensive  upon  other  bodies  than  the  body 
(ff  the  imaginant :  lor  of  thnt  we  sp^ke  in  the 
pTopei  phbce:  wherein  the  school  of  Paracelsus, 
and  t?ie  di»cipli*s  of  pretended  natural  magic  have 
hf*%ti  so  intemperate,  as  ihey  have  exalted  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  be  much  ono  with 
tbf?  power  of  miracle* working  faith ;  others,  that 
draw  tie^er  tt  probability,  calling  to  their  view 


the  secret  passages  of  things^  and  specially  of 
the  contagion  thftt  passeth  from  body  to  body,  do 
conceive  it  ahould  like  wide  be  agreeable  to  na^ 
ture,  that  there  should  he  some  trans  missions  and 
operations  from  spirit  to  spirit  without  the  media- 
tion of  tl»«  senses;  whence  the  conceits  havo 
grown,  now  almost  made  civile  of  the  mastering 
spirit,  and  the  force  of  confidence,  and  the  like. 
Incident  unto  this  is  the  inquiry  how  to  r^ise  and 
fortify  the  imaginations  for  if  the  imaginatian 
fortified  hnve  power,  then  it  is  materia]  to  kno^v 
how  to  fortify  and  exalt  it*  And  herein  comes  in 
crookedly  and  danj^erously  a  palliation  of  a  greut 
part  of  ceremoni'dl  magic.  For  it  may  be  pre« 
tended  that  ceremonies,  characters,  and  charms^ 
do  work,  not  by  any  tacit  or  sacr^unental  contract 
with  evil  spirits,  hut  serve  only  to  strengthen  Uie 
imagination  of  him  that  useth  it ;  as  images  are 
said  by  the  Roman  church  to  fix  the  cogitations, 
and  raise  the  devotions  of  them  that  pray  before 
them*  But  for  mine  own  judgment,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted  that  ifn agination  hatli  power,  and  that 
ceremonies  fortify  imagination,  and  tlmt  they  bs 
used  sincerely  ajid  intentionally  for  that  purpose ; 
yet  1  should  hold  them  unlawful^  aa  opposing  %c 
that  first  edict  which  God  gave  unto  man^  *^  In 
sudore  vultus  comedes  panem  tuum."  For  they 
pfopound  thoae  noble  effects,  w  hich  God  hath  set 
forth  unto  man  to  be  bought  at  tlie  price  of  lmbonr« 
to  be  attained  by  a  few  eaay  and  slothful  obser> 
vances.  Deficiencies  in  tbese  knowledges  I  will 
report  none,  other  than  the  general  detictence, 
that  it  is  not  known  how  much  of  them  is  verity, 
and  how  much  vanity* 

The  knowh^ge  which  respoctelh  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  of  man  is  of  two  kinds:  tlie  one  re- 
specting his  understanding  and  reason,  and  the 
other  htEt  will,  appetite,  and  atlection  ;  whereot 
the  former  produceth  direction  or  decree,  the  latit-t 
action  or  execution.  It  is  true  thnt  the  imagina- 
tion is  an  agent  or  "  nuneiua,"  in  both  provinces » 
both  the  judiciul  and  ministerial.  For  sense 
sendeih  over  to  the  imagination  before  reason 
have  Judged  i  and  reason  sendeth  over  to  imagi4 
nation  before  tfie  decree  can  be  acted  ;  for  imagiJ 
nation  over  prec^dpth  voluntary  motion-  Savtnd 
that  this  Janus  of  imaginaiion  hatli  ditfertng  facesl 
for  the  face  towards  mason  bath  the  print  of  trutli  J 
but  the  face  towards  action  hath  the  print  of  good  i 
which  nevcrthele^ss  are  faces, 

"  Qualet  ilecel  «ue  tcnioruin." 

Neither  is  the  imrigi nation  simply  and  only  ft 
rnessengcr  ;  but  is  invested  with,  or  at  least 
usurpeth  no  small  authority  in  itself,  besides  the 
duty  of  the  message.  For  it  waa  well  said  by 
Aristotle,  "That  the  mind  hath  over  the  body 
tliat  commandment,  which  the  lord  hath  over  a 
bondman ;  but  that  reason  hath  over  tlie  imagini*' 
lion  that  commandment  which  a  magistrate  bath 
over  a  free  citijfcen ;"  who  may  come  also  to  rule 
in  hit  tarn.    For  we  see  that^  in  matters  of  faith 
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and  religion,  we  raiae  <mr  imagination  above  our 
leaaon ;  which  is  the  cauae  why  religion  soaght 
ever  aooesa  to  the  mind  by  similitudea,  ^pee, 
parables,  yiaionat  dreams.  And  again,  in  all 
jMraaaiiiona  that  are  wrought  by  eloquence,  and 
other  impreaaiont  of  like  nature,  which  do  paint 
and  diaguiae  the  true  appearance  of  things,  the 
chief  recommendation  unto  reaaon  ia  from  the  im- 
agination. NcTertheless,  because  I  find  not  any 
a<aence  that  doth  properly  or  fitly  pertain  to  the 
imagination,  I  aee  no  cauae  to  alter  the  former  di- 
▼iaion*  For  aa  for  poeay,  it  ia  rather  a  pleaaure 
or  play  of  the  imagination,  than  a  work  or  duty 
thereof.  And  if  it  be  a  work,  we  apeak  not  now 
of  auoh  parte  of  learning  aa  the  imagination  pro- 
duceth,  but  of  such  aciencea  aa  handle  and  con- 
aider  of  the  imagination ;  no  more  than  we  ahall 
apeak  now  of  auch  knowledgea  aa  reaaon  pro- 
duceth,  for  that  eztendeth  to  all  philosophy,  but 
of  such  knowledges  as  do  handle  and  inquire  of 
the  faculty  of  reason  :  so  as  poesy  had  its  true 
place.  As  for  the  power  of  the  imagination  in 
natnre,  and  the  manner  of  fortifying  the  same,  we 
have  mentioned  it  in  the  doctrine  **  De  anima,** 
wherednto  it  most  fitly  belongeth.  And  lastly, 
for  imaginative  or  insinuative  reason,  which  is  the 
subject  of  rhetoric,  we  think  it  beat  to  refer  k  to 
the  arts  of  reason.  So  therefore  we  content  our- 
selves with  the  former  division,  that  Human  Phi- 
losophy, which  respecteth  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  of  man,  hath  two  parts.  Rational  and  Moral. 

The  part  of  Human  Philosophy  which  is  ra- 
tional is  of  all  knowledges,  to  Uie  most  wits,  the 
least  delightful,  and  seemeth  but  a  net  of  subtilty 
and  spinosity.  For  as  it  was  truly  said,  that 
knowledge  is  "  pabulum  animi  ;'*  so  in  the  nature 
of  men's  appetite  to  this  food,  most  men  are  of 
the  taste  and  stomach  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
that  would  fain  have  returned  «« ad  ollas  camium,'* 
and  were  weary  of  manna ;  which,  though  it  were 
celestial  seemed  less  nutritive  and  comfortable. 
So  generally  men  taste  well  knowledges  that  are 
\drenched  in  flesh  and  blood,  civil  history,  morality, 
^licy,  aoout  the  which  men's  affections,  praises, 
fortunes,  do  turn  and  are  conversant:  but  this 
same  *•  lumen  siccum''  doth  parch  and  offend  most 
men^s  watery  and  soft  natures.  But,  to  speak 
truly  of  things  as  they  are  in  worth,  rational 
knowledges  are  the  keys  of  all  other  arts ;  for  as 
Aristotle  saith  aptly  and  elegantly,  '^That  the 
hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the 
mind  is  the  form  of  forms:''  so  these  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  art  of  arts :  neither  do  they  only 
direct,  but  likewise  confirm  and  strengthen ;  even 
as  the  habit  of  shooting  doth  not  only  enable  co 
shoot  a  nearer  shoot,  but  also  to  draw  a  stronger 
bow. 

The  arts  intellectual  are  four  in  number;  divid- 
ed according  to  the  ends  wherennto  they  are  re- 
ferred :  for  man's  labour  is  to  invent  that  which  is 
aou^t  or  propounded ;  or  to  Judge  that  which  ia 


invented ;  or  to  retain  that  which  is  judged ;  or 
to  deliver  over  that  which  is  retained.  So  as  the 
arts  must  be  four ;  art  of  inquiry  or  invention ;  art 
of  examination  or  judgment ;  art  of  custody  or 
memory ;  and  art  of  elocution  or  tradition. 

Invention  is  of  two  kinds,  much  differing ;  the 
one,  of  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  other,  of  speech 
and  arguments.  The  former  of  these  I  do  repoit 
deficient ;  which  seemeth  to  me  to  be  such  a  de- 
ficience  as  if,  in  the  making  of  an  inventory  touch- 
ing the  estate  of  a  defunct,  it  should  be  set  down, 
that  there  is  no  ready  money.  For  as  money  will 
fetch  all  other  commodities,  so  this  knowledge  ia 
that  which  should  purchase  all  the  rest.  And 
like  as  the  West  Indies  had  never  been  discove^ 
ed,  if  the  use  of  the  mariner's  needle  had  not  been 
first  discovered,  though  die  one  be  vast  regions 
and  the  other  a  small  motion ;  so  it  cannot  be 
found  strange  if  sciences  be  no  farther  dbcovered, 
if  the  art  itself  of  invention  and  discovery  hath 
been  passed  over. 

That  this  part  of  knowledge  is  wanting,  to  my 
judgment  standeth  plainly  confessed;  for  first, 
logic  doth  iM)t  pretend  to  invent  sciences,  or  the 
axioms  of  sciences,  but  pyseth  it  over  with  a 
^^cuique  in  sua  arte  credendum."  And  Celsas 
acknowledgeth  it  gravely,  speaking  of  the  em- 
pirical and  dogmatical  sects  of  physicians, «« That 
medicines  and  cures  were  first  found  out,  and 
then  afler  the  reasons  and  causes  w^re  discoursed ; 
and  not  the  causes  first  found  out,  and  by  light 
from  them  the  medicines  and  cures  discovered.** 
And  Plato,  in  his  Theetetus,  noteth  well,  ••That 
particulars  are  infinite,  and  the  higher  generalities 
give  no  sufficient  direction ;  and  that  the  pith  of 
all  sciences,  which  maketh  the  artsman  differ 
from  the  inexpert,  is  in  the  middle  propositions, 
which  in  every  particular  knowledge  are  taken 
from  tradition  and  experience."  And  therefore 
we  see,  that  they  which  discourse  of  the  inven- 
tions and  originals  of  things,  refer  them  rather  to 
chance  than  to  art,  and  rather  to  beasts,  birdsi 
fishes,  serpents,  than  to  men. 

**  Dicta  mnum  genetrix  Cretsm  carpit  ab  Ida, 
PyberibuB  caulem  folU*,  et  flora  comantem 
Purpureo :  non  lUa  feria  Ineofolta  capria 
Gramina,  cum  tergo  volucrea  bcaere  aagUtc." 

So  that  it  was  no  marvel,  the  manner  of  antiquity 
being  to  consecrate  inventors,  that  the  iEgyptiana 
had  80  few  human  idola  in  their  temples,  but  aV 
most  all  brute. 

"  Omnlfenamque  Damn  monatrm,  et  latrator  Anobia, 
Contra  Neptunann,  et  VeiMran,eontraqae  BUoerTam,**  Jfce. 

And  if  you  like  better  the  tradition  of  the  Grecians, 
and  ascribe  the  first  inventions  to  men ;  yet  you 
will  rather  believe  that  Prometheus  first  struck 
the  flints,  and  marvelled  at  the  spark,  than  that 
when  he  first  struck  the  flints  he  expected  the 
spark:  and  therefore  we  see  the  West  Indian 
Prometheus  had  no  intelligence  with  the  European, 
because  of  the  rareness  with  thum  of  flint,  that 
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gave  the  fir»i  occasion.  So  as  Lt  shout d  seem, ' 
that  iiitbcrto  men  are  mtber  beholden  lo  a  wild 
^QAt  for  surnTL^ry,  or  lo  a  nightin^le  for  mil  ale,  or 
to  Lha  ibis  for  some  part  of  phyaic,  or  ta  Ihe  pot 
lid  that  flew  open  for  artillery,  or  generally  lo 
cbancef  or  any  ihmg  else,  than  lo  logic,  for  the 
invention  of  arts  and  aciencoSi  Neither  is  Ihe 
fgnn  of  invention  which  Vir|^  deschbelh  much 
oiher: 

**  Ul  rarivi  uiat  mcdiiiiida  extaiideret  irtei 
Faulfliim." 

For  if  you  observe  the  words  well,  it  is  no  other 
lOCthod  than  that  which  brute  beasts  are  capable 
of,  and  do  put  in  use ;  which  19  a  perpelaal  in* 
tending  or  practising  some  one  thing;,  urged  and 
imposed  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  conservation 
of  being;  for  eo  Cicero  saith  very  truly,  *'Usua 
t]ni  rei  deditus,  et  naturam  et  artom  impe  vincit.^^ 
And  iherefore  if  it  be  said  of  men, 

"  lAhoT  omnia  vincU 
Improbut,  et  dyrk  urgent  In  reUui  cgettoa  ;** 

It  is  likewise  aaid  of  beasts,  ^*  Quis  psittaco  do- 
cult  suum  tc^r^^r*  Who  taught  the  raven  in  a 
drought  to  throw  pebhlea  into  a  hollow  tree,  where 
she  espied  water,  that  ttie  water  might  rise  so  as 
she  mighl  come  to  u!  Who  taught  the  bee  lo 
sail  Ih rough  such  a  vast  sea  of  air,  and  to  find  tbe 
^ay  from  a  6eld  in  flower,  a  great  way  oHT,  to  her 
hive?  Who  taught  tbe  ant  to  bite  every  grain 
of  com  that  she  burieth  in  her  hill,  lest  it  should 
take  root  and  grow  1  Add  then  the  word  **extun- 
derc,"  which  importcth  the  eitreme  difficulty, 
and  tbe  word  **  paulatim,"  which  importeth  tlie 
extreme  slowness,  and  we  are  where  we  were, 
even  amongst  the  Egyptians*  gods  i  thoro  being 
little  left  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  nolhing  lo 
the  duty  of  art,  for  matter  of  invention* 

Secondly,  ihe  inductjon  which  the  logicians 
speak  of,  and  which  seemeth  familiar  with  Plato, 
(whereby  the  principles  of  sciences  may  be  pre- 
tended to  he  invented,  and  so  the  middle  propo^ 
sidons  by  derivation  from  the  principles ;)  their 
form  of  induction,  I  aay,  is  utterly  vicious  and  in- 
competent: wherein  their  enor  is  the  fouler, 
because  it  is  the  duty  of  art  to  perfect  and  exalt 
nature;  but  they  contrariwise  have  wronged, 
abused,  and  traduced  nature.  For  he  that  shall 
Alten lively  observe  bow  the  mind  doih  gather  this 
excellent  dew  of  knowledge,  like  unto  that  which 
the  poet  apeak  eth  of,  **  Ac  rei  mclUs  ccelestia 
don&,"  distiUing  and  contriving  it  out  of  particu* 
lars  natural  and  artificial,  as  Ibe  flowora  of  the 
Held  and  garden,  shall  find  thai  tbe  mind  of  her- 
(»elf  by  nature  doth  manage  and  act  an  induction 
much  better  than  they  describe  it*  For  lo  con- 
clude upon  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  without 
tn&iancc  contradictory,  is  no  conclusion,  bul  a 
i^^njeciure ;  for  who  can  assure,  in  many  subjects 
upon  those  particulars  which  appear  of  a  side, 
fhat  there  are  not  other  on  the  contrary  side  which 
*ppcar  not ''-     As   if  Samuel  should  hare  rested 


upon  those  sons  of  Jesse  which  were  brougbi 
before  him,  and  failed  of  David,  which  was  in 
Ihe  it«ld«  And  this  form,  to  say  truth,  is  so 
gross,  as  it  had  not  been  possible  for  wits  so 
subtile  as  have  managed  these  things  10  have 
oflered  it  lo  the  world,  but  that  they  hasted  lo 
their  theories  and  dogmatical,  and  were  imperi- 
ous and  scornful  toward  particulars;  which  thoTr 
manner  was  to  use  but  as  "  lictores  and  viatorea,'** 
for  sergeants  and  wbi^ers,  **>  ad  summovendam 
tufham,' '  to  make  way  and  make  room  for  tlieir 
opinions,  rather  than  in  their  true  use  and  service. 
Certainly  it  is  a  thing  may  touch  a  man  with  a 
religious  wondf^r,  to  see  bow  the  footsteps  of  se- 
dueemcnl  are  the  very  same  in  divine  and  human 
truth:  for  as  in  divine  truth  man  cannot  endura 
lo  become  as  a  child ;  so  in  human,  they  reputed 
the  attending  the  inductions  whereof  we  speak, 
as  if  it  were  a  second  infancy  or  cbildhood. 

Thirdly,  allow  some  principles  or  axioms  wcra 
rightly  induced,  yet  nevertheless  certain  it  is  that 
middle  propositions  cannot  be  deduced  frem  them 
in  subjtsct  of  nature  by  syllogism,  that  is,  by  touch 
and  reduction  of  them  to  principles  in  a  middle 
term*     II  is  true  tbat  in  sciences  popular,  as  mo- 
ralities, law*s,  and  tbe  like,  yea  and  divinity,  (be- 
cause it  plaaseth  Ciod  to  apply  himself  to  the 
capacity  of  the   simplest,)  thai  form  may  have 
use ;  and  in  natural  philosophy  lik««wi^,  by  way 
of  argument  or  satisfactory  reason,  *^  Qus  assen- 
sum  parit,  0 peris  effceta  est  :^*  but  the  stability  of 
nature  and  operations  will  net  be  enchained  in 
those  hands :   for  arguments  consist  of  proposi- 
tions, and  propositions  of  words ,  and  words  ara 
but  the  current  tokens  or  marks  of  popular  notions 
of  things:  which  notions,  if  they  be  grossly  and 
variably  collected  out  of  particulars,  it  is  not  the 
laborious  examination  either  of  consequences  of 
arguments,  or  of  the  truth  of  propositions,  that  can 
ever  correct  that  error,  being,  as  the  physicians 
speak,  in  the  Hrst  digestion :  and  therefore  it  was 
not  without  cause,  that  so  many  excellent  phitcH 
sophers  became  sceptics  and  academics,  and  de* 
iiied  any  certainty  of  knowledge  or  comprehen- 
sion; and  held  opinion,  tbat  the  knowledge  of 
man  extendeth  only  to  appearances  and  prohabili<« 
lies.     It  is  true  that  in  Socrates  It  was  supposed 
to  he  but  a  form  of  irony,  **  ^cientiam  disaimu- 
kndo  simulavit;'*   for    he  used  to  disable  hi*  . 
knowledge,  totlio  end  to  enhance  his  knowledge! I 
like  the  humour  of  Tiberius  iii  bis  beginning%j 
that  would  ret gpn,  but  would  not  acknowledge  : 
much :  and  in  the  later  Academy,  which  C  icero  BmJ 
braced,  this  opinion  also  of  *^  acalalepsia,"  I  doubl,'^ 
was  not  held  sincerely  ;  for  that  all  those  which  ' 
excelled   in   "copia*'   of  speech   seem   to   have 
chosen  that  sect,  as  that  which  was  fittest  to  giv« 
glory  to  their  eloquence  and  variable  discourses; 
bein^  ratlier  like  progresses  of  pleasure,  than 
journeys  to  an  ends*     But  assuredly  many  Rcal> 
lered  tJi  both  Acadeniiefl  did  hold  it  m  sabultf 
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and  integritj :  but  liere  wis  their  chief  error ; 
they  charged  the  deceit  upon  the  senses;  which 
in  my  Judgment,  notwithstanding  all  their  cavillsk 
tionsy  are  rery  sufficient  to  certify  and  report 
truth,  though  not  always  immediately,  yet  by 
comparison,  by  help  of  instrument,  and  by  pro- 
ducing and  urging  such  things  as  are  too  subtile 
for  the  sense  to  some  effect  comprehensible  by 
the  sense,  and  other  like  assistance.  But  they 
ought  to  haTe  charged  the  deceit  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  upon  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  and  concluding  upon  the  reports 
of  the  senses.  This  I  speak,  not  to  disable  the 
mind  of  man,  but  to  stir  it  up  to  seek  help :  for  no 
man,  be  he  nerer  so  cunning  or  practised,  can 
make  a  straight  line  or  perfect  circle  by  steadi- 
ness of  hand,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  help 
of  a  ruler  or  compass. 

This  part  of  the  invention,  concerning  the  in- 
vention of  sciences,  I  purpose,  if  God  give  me 
leave,  hereafter  to  propound,  having  digested  it 
into  two  parts;  whereof  the  one  I  term  «<  Expe- 
rientia  Literata,*'  and  the  other  <<  Interpretatio 
Naturs  :*'  the  former  being  but  a  degree  and  rudi- 
ment of  the  latter.  But  I  will  not  dwell  too 
long,  nor  speak  too  great  upon  a  promise. 
!  The  invention  of  speech  or  argument  is  not 
pioperly  an  invention :  for  to  invent  is  to  discover 
that  we  know  not,  and  not  to  recover  or  resummon 
that  which  we  already  know :  and  the  use  of  this 
invention  is  no  other  but,  out  of  the  knowledge 
whereof  our  mind  is  already  possessed,  to  draw 
forth  or  call  before  us  that  which  may  be  perti- 
nent to  the  purpose  which  we  take  into  our  con- 
sideration. So  as,  to  speak  truly,  it  is  no  inven- 
tion, but  a  remembrance  or  suggestion,  with  an 
application ;  which  is  the  cause  why  the  schools 
do  place  it  after  judgment,  as  subsequent  and  not 
precedent.  Nevertheless,  because  we  do  account 
it  a  chase,  as  well  of  deer  in  an  enclosed  park  as 
in  a  forest  at  large,  and  that  it  hath  already  ob- 
tained the  name,  let  it  be  called  invention :  so  as 
it  be  perceived  and  discerned,  that  the  scope  and 
end  of  this  invention  is  readiness  and  present  use 
of  our  knowledge,  and  not  addition  or  amplifica- 
tion thereof. 

To  procure  this  ready  use  of  knowledge  there 
are  two  courses.  Preparation  and  Suggestion. 
The  former  of  these  seemeth  scarcely  a  part  of 
knowledge,  consisting  rather  of  diligence  than 
of  any  artificial  erudition.  And  herein  Aristotle 
wittily,  but  hurtfully,  doth  deride  the  sophists 
near  his  time,  saying,  "  they  did  as  if  one  that 
professed  the  art  of  shoemaking  should  not 
teach  how  to  make  a  shoe,  but  only  exhibit,  in  a 
readiness  a  number  of  shoes  of  all  fashions  and 
sizes."  But  yet  a  man  might  reply,  that  if  a 
shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  in  his  shop,  but 
only  work  as  he  is  bespoken,  he  should  be  weakly 
customed.  But  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  divine 
knnwledgis,  saith,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
VoL.1.— «7 


like  a  good  householder,  that  bringeth  forth  both 
new  and  old  store;  and  we  see  the  ancient 
writers  of  rhetoric  do  give  it  in  precept,  that 
pleaders  should  have  the  places,  whereof  they 
have  most  continual  use,  ready  handled  in  all  the 
variety  that  may  be;  as  that,  to  speak  for  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  law  against  equity, 
and  contrary ;  and  to  speak  for  presumptions  and 
inferences  against  testimony,  and  contrary.  And 
Cicero  himself,  being  broken  unto  it  by  great 
experience,  delivereth  it  plainly,  that  whatsoever 
a  man  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of,  if  he  will 
take  the  pains,  he  may  have  it  in  effect  premedi- 
tate and  handled  ^  in  thesi ;"  so  that  when  he 
cometh  to  a  particular,  he  shall  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  add  names,  and  times,  and  places,  and  such 
other  circumstances  of  individuals.  We  see  like- 
wise the  exact  diligence  of  Demosthenes ;  who, 
in  regard  of  the  g^reat  force  that  the  entrance  and 
access  into  causes  hath  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion, had  ready  framed  a  number  of  prefaces  for 
orations  and  speeches.  All  which  authorities  and 
precedents  may  overweigh  Aristotle*s  opinion, 
that  would  have  us  change  a  rich  wardrobe  for  a 
pair  of  shears. 

But  the  nature  of  the  collection  of  this  provi- 
sion or  preparatory  store,  though  it  be  common 
both  to  logic  and  rhetoric,  yet  having  made  an 
entry  of  it  here,  where  it  came  first  to  be  spoken 
of,  I  think  fit  to  refer  over  the  farther  handling  of 
it  to  rhetoric. 

The  other  part  of  invention,  which  I  term  sug- 
gestion, doth  assign  and  direct  us  to  certain, 
marks  or  places,  which  may  excite  our  mind  to 
return  and  produce  such  knowledge  as  it  hath- 
formerly  collected,  to  the  end  we  may  make  use* 
thereof.  Neither  is  this  use,  truly  taken,  only  to 
furnish  argument  to  dispute  probably  with  others,, 
but  likewise  to  minister  unto  our  judgment  to 
conclude  aright  within  ourselves.  Neither  may 
these  places  serve  only  to  prompt  our  invention, 
but  also  to  direct  our  inquiry.  For  a  faculty  of 
wise  interrogating  is  half  a  knowledge.  For  av 
Plato  saith,  ^  Whosoever  seeketh,  knoweth  that 
which  he  seeketh  for  in  a  geneml  notion ;  else- 
how  shall  he  know  it  when  he  hath  found  it  V* 
And  therefore  the  larger  your  anticipation  is,  the 
more  direct  and  compendious  is  your  search.  But 
the  same  places  which  will  help  us  what  to  pro- 
duce of  that  which  we  know  already,  will  also 
help  us,  if  a  man  of  experience  were  before  us, 
what  questions  to  ask ;  or,  if  we  have  books  and 
authors  to  instruct  us,  what  points  to  search  and 
revolve :  so  as  I  cannot  report  that  this  part  of  in- 
vention, which  is  that  which,  the  schods  call  to- 
pics, is  deficients. 

Nevertheless  topics  are  of  two  s<Mrts,  general  and 
special.  The  general  we  have  spoken  to;  but 
the  particular  hath  been  touched  by  some,  but  re- 
jected generally  as-inartificial  and  variable.  But 
leaving  the  humour  which  hs'h  seigped  loo  watk 
s8. 
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in  the  schools,  which  is,  to  be  Tainly  subtle  in  a 
tew  tilings  which  are  within  their  commandt  and 
to  reject  the  test ;  I  do  receive  particular  top  lea, 
(that  is,  places  or  directions  of  i tire □  lion  and  io- 
quiry  In  every  particular  knowledge,J  as  things 
of  gpneat  use,  being  miictures  of  logic  with  the 
matter  of  scicncea;  for  in  these  it  holdeth,  *^Ars 
inveniendi  adolescil  cum  inveniis;^^  for  as  in 
going  of  a  way,  we  do  not  only  gain  that  part  of 
the  way  which  is  passed ;  bul  we  gain  the  better 
sight  of  that  part  of  the  way  which  retnalneth  ( 
30  every  degree  of  proceeding  in  a  science  giveth 
a  light  to  that  which  foUoweth  ;  which  light  if  we 
strengthen,  by  drawing  it  forth  into  questions  or 
places  of  inquiry  tWe  do  greatly  advance  our  pursuit. 

Now  we  pass  unto  the  arts  of  Judgment^  which 
handle  the  natures  of  proofs  and  demonstrations ; 
whicti  as  to  induction  hath  a  coincldenco  with  in- 
Yention;  for  in  all  indueuons,  whether  in  good  or 
vicious  form,  the  same  action  of  the  mind  which 
inventeth,  judgetb  ;  all  one  as  in  the  sense  ;  but 
otherwise  it  is  in  proof  by  syllogisni ;  for  the  proof 
being  not  immediate,  but  by  mean,  the  invention 
of  the  mean  is  one  thing,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
coni^qucnco  Is  another;  the  one  exciting  only, 
tlie  other  examining.  Therefore,  for  Hie  real  and 
exact  form  of  jodgment,  we  refer  ourselves  to 
that  which  we  hftve  spoken  of  **  Interpretation  of 
nature." 

For  the  other  judgment  by  syllogism,  as  it  is 
a  thing  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  so  it 
hath  been  vehemently  and  excellently  laboured ; 
for  the  nature  of  man  doth  extremely  covet  to  have 
somewhat  in  his  understanding  fixed  and  immo- 
vable^ and  as  a  rest  and  support  of  the  mind.  Aad 
therefore  as  Aristotle  endeavoureth  to  prove,  that 
in  all  motion  there  is  some  point  quiescent;  and 
as  he  etegjutly  expoundeth  the  ancient  fable  of 
Atlas,  that  stood  fixed,  and  bare  up  the  heaven 
from  faUing,  to  be  meant  of  the  poles  or  axle-tree 
of  heaven,  whereupon  tlie  conversion  is  accom- 
plished :  so  assuredly  men  have  a  desire  to  have 
nn  At)  an  or  axle-tree  w^  I  thin,  to  keep  them  from 
fluctuation,  which  is  like  to  a  perpetual  peril  of 
falling;  therefore  men  did  hasten  to  set  down 
some  principles  about  which  the  variety  of  their 
disputations  might  turn* 

So  then  this  art  of  judgment  is  but  the  reduction 
of  propositions  to  principles  in  a  middle  term  :  the 
priaciples  to  he  agreed  by  all  and  exempted  from 
Hrgument ;  the  middle  term  to  be  elected  at  the 
liberty  of  every  man^s  invention;  the  reduction  to 
he  of  two  kindf ,  direct  and  inverted ;  the  one 
when  tlie  proposition  is  reduced  to  the  principle, 
which  they  teim  a  probation  ostensive;  the  other, 
when  the  contmdictory  of  the  proposition  is  rc- 
ttuced  to  the  contradictory  of  the  principle,  which 
li  that  which  they  call  **per  incommodum,**  or 
pressing  an  absurdity;  the  number  of  middle 
ivniis  to  be  as  the  proposition  stand eth  degrees 
»o*Tc  or  lets  removed  from  the  princ^ie. 


But  this  art  balh  two  several  methods  of  doe- 
trine,  the  one  by  way  of  direction,  the  other  by 
!  way  o(  caution ;  the  former  frameth  and  setteth 
'  down  a  true  form  of  consequence,  by  the  variations 
'  and  defiections  from  which  errors  and  inconse- 
quences may  be  exactly  judged ;  toward  the  com- 
I  position  and  structure  of  which  form,  it  is  Incident 
I  to  handle  the  parts  thereof,  which  arc  propositions, 
and  the  parts  of  propositions,  which  are  simple 
words :  and  this  is  that  pari  of  logic  which  is 
comprehended  in  the  analytics. 

Tlie  second  method  of  doctrine  was  introduced 
for  expedite  use  and  asaurdnce  sake ;  discovering 
the  more  subtile  forms  of  sophisms  and  illaquea- 
tions  with  their  redargutions,  which  is  that  which 
IS  termed  Elencbes.  For  although  in  the  more 
gross  sorts  of  fallacies  it  hiippeneth,  as  Seneca 
maketh  the  comparison  welli  as  in  juggling  feats, 
which  though  we  know  not  how  they  are  done, 
jet  we  know  well  it  is  not  as  it  seemeth  to  be  ; 
yet  the  more  subtle  sort  of  them  doth  not  only  put 
a  man  beside  his  answer,  but  doth  many  times 
abuse  his  judgment. 

This  part  concerning  Elenches  is  excellently 
handled  by  Aristotle  in  precept,  but  more  excel- 
lently by  Plato  in  example,  not  only  in  the  per^ 
sons  of  the  sophists,  hut  even  in  Socrates  himself; 
who  professing  to  affirm  nothing,  but  to  infirm 
that  which  was  affirmed  hy  another,  halh  exactly 
expressed  all  the  forms  of  objection,  fallacy,  and 
redargulion.  And  allhougb  we  have  said  tltat 
the  use  of  this  doctrine  is  for  redargution,  yet  it 
is  manifest  the  degeneraie  and  corrupt  use  is  for 
caption  and  contradiction,  which  pai*seth  for  a  great 
faculty,  and  no  doubt  is  of  very  great  advantage : 
tbongh  the  difference  be  good  which  was  made 
between  orators  and  sophisters,  tliat  the  one  is  as 
the  greyhound,  which  bath  his  advantage  in  the 
race,  and  the  other  as  the  hare,  which  hatli  her 
advantage  in  the  turn^  so  as  it  is  the  advantage 
-of  the  weak(*r  creature. 

^  But  yet  further,  this  doctrine  of  elenches  haUi 
a  more  ample  latitude  and  extent  than  is  per* 
ceived ;  namely,  unto  divers  parts  of  knowledge; 
whereof  some  are  laboured  and  others  omitted. 
For  first,  I  conceive,  though  it  may  seem  at  first 
somewhat  strange,  that  that  part  which  is  variably 
referred  sometimes  to  logic,  sometimes  to  meta- 
physics, tf)uching  the  common  adjuncts  of  es- 
sences, is  hut  an  clench ;  for  the  great  sophism 
of  all  sophisms  being  equivocation  or  ambiguity 
of  words  and  phrase^  (especially  of  such  words 
as  are  most  general,  and  intervene,  in  every  lnqui« 
ry,)  it  seemeth  to  me  that  the  true  and  fruitful 
use,  leaving  vain  suhtiltiea  and  speculations,  of 
the  inquiry  of  mi^jority,  minority,  priority,  post  - 
riority,  identity,  diversity,  possibility,  act,  totality, 
parts,  cxiRtence,  privation,  and  the  like,  are  but 
wise  cautions  s^lnst  amblgu^*ien  of  speech. 
So  again  the  distrihuticn  of  things  into  certain 
tribes,  which  w©  call  categories  or  predJf*ainenlfi| 
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ire  bat  caationB  against  the  confasion  of  defini- 

^tioDfl  and  diTiaions. 

^  Secondly,  there  is  a  aeducement  that  worketh 
hj  the  strength  of  the  impression,  and  not  by  the 
subtilty  of  the  iUaqneation ;  not  so  much  per- 
plexing the  reason,  as  overmling  it  by  power  of 
the  imagination.  But  this  part  I  think  more  pro- 
per to  handle  when  I  shall  speak  of  rhetoric. 

Bat  lastly,  there  is  yet  a  much  more  important 
and  profound  kind  of  fiillacies  in  the  mind  of  man, 
which  I  find  not  observed  or  inquired  at  all,  and 
think  good  to  place  here,  as  that  which  of  all  others 
appertaineth  most  to  rectify  judgment:  the  force 
whereof  is  such,  as  it  doth  not  daxxle  or  snare  the 
anderstanding  in  some  particulars,  but  doth  more 
generally  and  inwardly  infect  and  corrupt  the 
state  thereof.  For  the  mind  of  man  is  far  from  the 
',  nature  of  a  clear  and  equal  glass,  wherein  the 
beams  of  things  should  reflect  according  to  their 
true  incidence ;  nay,  it  is  rather  like  an  enchanted 
glass,  full  of  superstition  and  imposture,  if  it  be 
not  deliTeied  and  reduced.  For  this  purpose,  let 
as  consider  the  fiilse  appearances  that  are  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  general  nature  of  the  mind,  be- 
hblding  them  in  an  example  or  two ;  as  first,  in 
that  instance  which  is  the  root  of  all  superstition, 
namely.  That  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  all  men 
it  is  consonant  for  the  affirmatiTe  or  active  to  af- 
fect more  than  the  negative  or  privative :  so  that  a 
few  times  hitting  or  presence  countervails  ofV- 
timea  failing  or  absence;  as  was  well  answered 
by  Diagoras  to  him  that  showed  him  in  Nep- 
tane*s  temple  the  great  number  of  pictures  of  such 
as  had  escaped  shipwreck  and  had  paid  their 
vows  to  Neptane,  saying,  »*  Advise  now,  you  that 
think  it  folly  to  invocate  Neptune  in  tempest  :** 
«*Yea,  but,"  saith  Diagoras,  »*  where  are  they 
painted  that  are  drowned  V*  Let  us  behold  it  in 
another  instance,  namely.  That  the  spirit  of  man, 
being  of  an  equal  and  uniform  substance,  doth 
usually  suppose  and  feign  in  nature  a  greater 
equality  and  uniformity  than  is  in  truth.  Hence 
it  cometh,  that  the  mathematicians  cannot  satisfy 
themselves,  except  they  reduce  the  motions  of 
the  celestial  bodies  to  perfect  circles,  rejecting 
spiral  lines,  and  labouring  to  be  discharged  of 
eccentrics.  Hence  it  cometh,  that  whereas  tliere 
are  many  things  in  nature,  as  it  were  *«  monodies, 
mi  juria  ;'*  yet  the  cogitations  of  man  do  feign 
unto  them  relatives,  parallels,  and  conjugates, 
whereas  no  such  thing  is ;  as  they  have  feigned 
an  element  of  fire,  to  keep  square  with  earth, 
water,  and  air,  and  the  like :  nay,  it  is  not  credi- 
ble, till  it  be  opened,  what  a  number  of  fictions 
and  fancies  the  similitude  of  human  actiona  'and 
arts,  together  with  the  making  of  man  •«  communis 
mensura,"  have  brought  into  Natural  Philosophy; 
not  much  better  than  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropo- 
morphites,  bred  in  the  cells  of  grross  and  solitary 
monks,  and  the  opinion  of  Epicurua,  answerable 
to  the  same  in  heathenism,  who  supposed  the  gods 


to  be  of  human  shape.  And  therefore  Yelleiua 
the  Epicurean  needed  not  to  have  asked,  why 
God  should  have  adorned  the  heavens  with  stars 
as  if  he  had  been  an  ^dilis,  one  that  should  havo 
set  forth  some  magrnificent  shows  or  plays.  Foi 
if  that  great  Work-maater  had  been  of  a  human 
disposition,  he  would  have  cast  the  stars  into 
some  pleasant  and  beautiful  works  and  orders, 
like  the  frets  in  the  roofs  of  houses ;  whereas  one 
can  scarce  find  a  posture  in  square,  or  triangle,  or 
straight  line,  amongst  such  an  infinite  number ; 
so  differing  a  harmony  there  is  between  the 
spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  nature. 

Let  us  consider,  again,  the  false  .ppearances 
imposed  upon  us  by  every  man'a  '  wn  indiridaal 
nature  and  cuatom,  in  that  feigned  aipposition 
that  Plato  maketh  of  the  cave :  for  certainly  if  a 
child  were  continued  in  a  grot  or  cave  under  the 
earth,  until  maturity  of  age,  and  came  suddenly 
abroad,  he  would  have  strange  and  absurd  imagi- 
nations. So  in  like  manner,  although  our  per- 
sons live  in  the  view  of  heaven,  yet  our  spirits 
are  included  in  the  caves  of  our  own  complexions 
and  customs,  which  minister  unto  us  infinite 
errors  and  vain  opinions,  if  they  be  not  recalled  to 
examination.  But  hereof  we  have  given  many 
examples  in  one  of  the  errors  or  peccant  humours, 
which  we  ran  briefly  over  in  our  first  book. 
'^:^nd  lastly,  let  us  consider  the  false  appear- 
ances that  are  imposed  upon  us  by  words,  which 
are  framed  and  applied  according  to  the  conceit 
and  capacities  of  the  vulgar  sort;  and  although 
we  think  we  govern  our  words,  and  prescribe  it 
well,  *«Loquendum  ut  vulgus,  sentiendum  ut 
sapientes;"  yet  certain  it  la  that  words,  as  a 
Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot  back  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  entangle  and 
pervert  the  judgment ;  so  as  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary, in  all  controversies  and  disputations,  to 
imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  mathematicians,  in 
setting  down  in  the  very  begrinning  the  definitions 
of  our  words  and  terms,  that  others  may  know 
how  we  accept  and  understand  them,  and  whether 
they  concur  with  us  or  no.  For  it  cometh  to 
paas,  for  want  of  this,  that  we  are  aure  to  end 
there  where  we  ought  to  have  begun,  which  is, 
in  questions  and  differences  about  words.  T> 
conclude,  therefore,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  divorce  ourselves  from  these  falls* 
cies  and  false  appearances,  because  they  are  in- 
separable from  our  nature  and  condition  of  life ; 
so  yet  nevertheless  the  caution  of  them,  (for  ill 
clenches,  as  was  said,  are  but  cautions,)  doth 
extremely  import  the  true  conduct  of  human 
judgment.  The  particular  clenches  or  cautions 
against  these  three  false  appearances,  I  fi^d  a];>- 
gether  deficient. 

There  remaineth  one  part  of  Judgment  of  great 
excellency,  which  to  mine  understanding  la  so 
sligrhtly  touched,  as  I  may  report  that  aiao  defi- 
cient; which   8  the  applicatioB  of  Uie  differing 
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kinds  of  proofa  to  the  differing  kind  a  of  Bubjects  i 
lor  there  being  but  four  kinds  of  demonitraliona, 
that  iSf  bj  the  immediate  consent  of  the  mind  or 
sense,  by  inductionf  by  lophbint  and  by  congru- 
iiy,  (which  18  that  which  Aristoile  ealLcth  de- 
mons tration  in  erb  or  circle,  and  not  ^*a  noti- 
tmbus  f^)  every  of  these  hath  certain  subjects  in 
the  matter  of  adencei,  in  which  respectively 
they  have  ehiefe^t  use ;  and  certain  others,  from 
which  respectively  they  ought  to  be  excluded  : 
and  the  rigour  and  ouriosity  in  requiring  the  more 
ftevere  proofs  in  some  thingSi  and  chiefly  the  facil- 
ity in  cc^ntenting  ourselves  with  the  more  remiss 
proofs  in  others,  baih  been  amonpt  the  greatest 
causes  of  detriment  and  hindemnce  to  know  led  ge« 
The  distributions  and  assignations  of  demonstra^ 
tionst  accord  lag  to  the  analogy  of  science^i  I  note 
as  deficient. 

The  custody  or  retaining  of  knowledge  is  either 
in  Writing  or  Memory;  whereof  writing  hath  two 
paits,  the  nature  of  the  charactert  and  the  order  of 
the  entry ;  for  the  art  of  characters,  or  other  visible 
notes  of  words  or  thingSf  it  hath  nearest  conjuga- 
tLon  with  grammar;  and  therefore  1  refer  it  to 
the  due  place  :  for  the  disposition  and  collocation 
of  that  knowledge  which  we  preserve  in  writing. 
It  consisteth  in  a  good  digest  of  commonplaces ; 
wherein  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  prejudice  imputed 
t>  the  u^e  of  commonplace  hooks,  as  causing  a 
retardation  of  reading,  and  some  sloth  or  relaxation 
of  memory.  Cut  because  it  is  but  a  counterfeit 
thing  in  knowledges  to  be  forward  and  pregnant, 
excf^pi  a  man  be  deep  and  full,  I  hold  the  entry  of 
routmonplaces,  to  be  a  matter  of  great  use  and  es- 
i^ence  in  studying,  as  that  which  asaureth  ^*  copia'* 
uf  invention,  and  contraeteth  judgment  |o  a 
ijtrength.  But  this  ii  true,  that  of  the  method !!  of 
commonplaces  Ihat  1  have  seen  there  is  none  of  any 
iiuflicient  worth  ;  all  of  them  carrying  merely  the 
face  of  a  school,  and  not  of  a  world  ;  and  refer- 
ftiig  to  vulgar  matters  and  pedantical  divisioxii, 
without  all  life,  or  respect  to  action. 

For  the  other  principal  part  of  the  custody  of 
knowledge,  which  is  Memory,  1  find  that  faculty 
in  my  judgment  weakly  inquired  of.  An  art  there 
is  extant  of  it :  but  it  ^eemeth  to  me  that  there  are 
better  precepts  than  that  art,  and  better  practices  of 
that  art  than  those  received.  It  is  certain  the  art, 
as  it  is,  nm^r  be  raised  to  points  of  ostentation  pro» 
digious ;  but  in  use,  as  it  is  now  managed,  it  is 
barren,  (not  burdensome,  nor  dangerous  to  natural 
memory,  as  is  imagined,  hut  barren,!  that  ts,  not 
dexterous  to  be  applied  to  the  serious  use  of  bust- 
oesi  and  occas i  ons .  And  th  erefore  I  m  ake  no  more 
estimation  of  repeating  a  great  number  of  names  or 
words  upon  once  hearing,  or  the  pouring  forth  of 
a  number  of  verses  or  rhymes  extempore,  or  the 
making  of  a  sstirieal  simile  of  every  thing,  or  the 
turning-  of  every  thing  to  a  jest,  or  the  falsifying  or 
4.^antrQdicf  tng  of  every  thing  by  cavil,  or  the  like, 
(whereof  m  thefa^ultiei  of  the  mind  there  is  great 


**  copia,**  and  such  as  by  device  and  practice  may 
be  exalted  to  an  extreme  degree  of  wonder,)  than  £ 
do  of  the  tricks  of  tumblers,  funambulos,  baladines ; 
the  one  being  the  »ame  in  the  mind  that  the  ottier 
is  in  the  body,  matters  of  strangeness  without 
worthiness. 

This  art  of  memory  is  but  built  upon  two  in- 
tentions; the  one  prenotion,  the  other  emblem, 
Prenotion  diachargeth  the  indefinite  seeking  of  that 
we  would  remember,  and  directeth  us  to  seek  in  a 
narrow  compass,  that  is,  somewhat  that  hathcon^* 
gruity  with  our  place  of  memory.  Emblem  re- 
duceth  conceits  intelleclual  to  images  sensible, 
which  strike  the  memory  more ;  out  of  which 
axioms,  may  he  drawn  much  better  practice  than 
that  in  uaa ;  and  besides  which  axioms  there  are 
divers  more  touching  help  of  memory,  not  inferior 
to  them.  But  1  did  in  the  beginning  distinguish, 
not  to  report  those  tJungs  deficient,  which  are  but 
only  ill  managed. 

There  remaineth  the  fourth  kind  of  rational 
knowledge,  which  is  transitive,  concerning  the 
expressing  or  transferring  our  knowledge  to 
others ;  which  I  will  term  by  the  general  name 
of  tradition  or  delivery.  Tradition  hath  three 
parts  ;  Uie  first  concerning  tlie  org^in  of  tradition ; 
the  second  concerning  the  method  of  tradition ; 
and  the  third  concerning  the  illustratioo  of  tra- 
dition. 

For  the  organ  of  tradition,  it  is  either  speech  o. 
writing :  for  Aristotle  saiih  well,  *t  Words  are  the 
images  of  cogitations,  and  letters  are  the  imager 
of  words ;"  but  yet  it  is  not  of  necessity  that  cogi- 
tations be  eipressed  by  the  medium  of  words. 
For  whatsoever  isoapabieof  sufTteient  differences, 
and  those  perceptible  by  the  sense,  is  in  nature 
competent  to  express  cogitations.  And  therefore 
we  see  in  the  commerce  of  barbarous  people,  that 
understand  not  one  another's  language,  and  in  the 
practice  of  divers  that  are  dumb  and  deaf,  Ihnt 
men's  minds  are  expressed  in  gestures,  though 
not  exactly,  yet  to  serve  the  turn*  And  we  under- 
stand further,  that  it  is  the  use  of  China,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  the  high  Levant,  to  write  in  cha* 
ractera  real,  which  express  neither  letters  nor 
words  in  grosSt  but  things  or  notions ;  insomueli 
as  countries  and  provinces,  which  understand 
not  one  another's  language,  can  neverttieless  read 
one  another's  writings,  because  the  characterm 
are  accepted  more  generally  than  the  kngiiagea 
do  extend  ;  and  therefore  they  have  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  characters,  as  many,  1  suppose,  as  radical 
words. 

These  notes  of  cogitations  are  of  two  sorU; 
the  one  when  the  note  hath  some  similitude  or 
congruity  with  the  notion ;  the  other  **  ad  placi- 
tnm,^*  having  force  only  by  contract  or  accepta- 
tion. Of  the  former  sort  are  hicroglyphica  and 
gestures.  For  as  to  hieroglyphics,  things  of  an- 
cient use,  and  embraced  chiefly  by  the  ^gyptiaDti 
one  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  they  are  but  as 
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eontiiiaed  impresses  and  emblems.  And  as  for 
gestures,  they  are  as  transitoTy  hieroglyphics,  and 
are  to  hieroglyphics  as  words  spoken  are  to  words 
written,  in  that  they  abide  not;  but  they  haTe 
erermore,  as  well  as  the  other,  an  affimty  with 
the  tilings  signified :  as  Periander,  being  eonsnlted 
with  how  to  preserre  a  tyranny  newly  usurped, 
bid  the  messenger  attend  and  report  what  he  saw 
him  do;  and  went  into  his  garden  and  topped  all 
the  highest  flowers :  signifying,  that  it  consisted 
in  the  cutting  oiT  and  keeping  low  of  the  nobility 
and  grandees.  ^  Ad  placitum,**  are  the  charac- 
ters real  before  mentioned,  and  words :  although 
some  haTe  been  willing  by  curious  inquiry,  or 
rather  by  apt  feigning,  to  haTe  deriTed  imposition 
of  names  from  reason  and  intendment;  a  specula- 
tion elegant,  and,  by  reason  it  searcheth  into 
antiquity,  rcTcrent;  but  sparingly  mixed  with 
tmtii,  and  of  small  fruit  This  portion  of  know- 
ledge, touching  the  notes  of  things,  and  cogita- 
tions in  general,  I  find  not  inquired,  but  deficient. 
And  although  it  may  seem  of  no  great  use,  con- 
ndering  that  words  and  writings  by  letters  do  far 
excel  aU  the  other  ways;  yet  because  this  part 
concemeth,  as  it  were,  tiie  mint  of  knowledge, 
(for  words  are  the  tokens  current  and  accepted 
for  conceits,  as  moneys  are  for  Talues,  and  that  it 
is  fit  men  be  not  igrnorant  that  moneys  may  be  of 
another  kind  than  gold  and  silver,)  I  thought 
good  to  propound  it  to  better  inquiry. 

Concerning  speech  and  words,  the  considera- 
tion of  them  hatii  produced  the  science  of  Gram- 
mar: for  man  still  striveth  to  reintegrate  himself 
in  those  benedictions,  from  which  by  his  fault  he 
hath  been  deprived ;  and  as  he  hath  striven  against 
the  first  general  curse  by  the  invention  of  all  other 
arts,  so  hath  he  sought  to  come  forth  of  the  second 
general  curse,  which  was  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
by  the  art  of  grammar:  whereof  the  use  in  a 
mother  tongue  is  small,  in  a  foreign  tongue  more ; 
but  most  in  such  foreigrn  tongues  as  have  ceased 
to  be  vulgar  tongues,  and  are  turned  only  to 
learned  tongues.  The  duty  of  it  is  of  two  na- 
tures ;  the  one  popular,  which  is  for  the  speedy 
and  perfect  attaining  languages,  as  well  for  inter- 
course of  speech  as  for  understanding  of  authors; 
the  other  philosophical,  examining  the  power  and 
nature  of  words,  as  they  are  the  footsteps  and 
prints  of  reason:  which  kind  of  analogy  between 
words  and  reason  is  handled  "  sparsim,**  brokenly, 
though  not  entirely;  and  therefore  I  cannot  report 
'  it  deficient,  though  I  think  it  very  worthy  to  be 
reduced  into  a  science  by  itself. 

Unto  grammar  also  belongeth,  as  an  appendix, 
the  consideration  of  the  accidents  of  words; 
which  are  measure,  sound,  and  elevation  or 
accent,  and  the  sweetness  and  harshness  of  them ; 
whence  hath  issued  some  curious  observations  in 
rhetoric,  but  chiefly  poesy,  as  we  consider  it,  in 
respect  of  the  verse,  and  not  of  the  argument : 
'Wherein  though  men  in  learned  tongues  do  tie 


themselves  to  the  ancient  measures,  yet  in  modem 
languages  it  seemeth  to  me  as  free  to  make  new 
measures  of  verses  as  of  dances;  for  a  dance  is 
a  measured  pace,  as  a  verse  is  a  measure<l  speech. 
In  these  things  the  sense  is  better  judge  than  the 
art; 


MallMB  eomrtvte  qnam  pUouisM  cocli." 

And  of  the  servile  expressing  antiquity  in  an 
unlike  and  an  nnfit  subject,  ii  is  well  said, 
«« Quod  tempore  antiquum  videtur,  id  inoongrui- 
tate  est  maxime  novum.** 

For  ciphers,  they  are  commonly  in  letters  or 
alphabets,  but  may  be  in  words.  The  kinds  of 
ciphers,  besides  the  s'mple  ciphers,  with  changes, 
and  intermixtures  of  nulls  and  non-sigiiificants, 
are  many,  according  to  the  nature  or  rule  of  the 
infolding,  wheel-ciphers,  key-ciphers,  doubles, 
&c.  But  the  virtues  of  them,  whereby  they  are 
to  be  preferred,  are  three ;  that  they  be  not  labo- 
rious to  write  and  read ;  that  they  be  impossible 
to  dedpher;  and,  in  some  cases,  that  they  be 
without  suspicion.  The  highest  degree  whereof 
is  to  write  ** omnia  per  omnia;'*  whioh  is  un- 
doubtedly possible,  with  a  proportion  quintuple 
at  most  of  the  writing  infolding  to  thd  writing 
infolded,  and  no  other  restraint  whatsoever.  Tliis 
art  of  ciphering,  hath  for  relative  an  art  of  deci- 
phering, by  supposition  unprofitable,  but,  as 
things  are,  of  great  use.  For  suppose  that  ciphers 
were  well  managed,  there  be  multitudes  of  them 
which  exclude  the  decipherer.  But  in  regard  of 
the  rawness  and  unskilfulness  of  the  hands 
through  which  they  pass,  the  greatest  matters  are 
many  times  carried  in  the  weakest  ciphers. 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  private  and  retired 
arts,  it  may  be  thought  I  seek  to  make  a  great 
muster-roll  of  sciences,  naming  them  for  show 
and  ostentation,  and  to  little  other  purpose.  But 
let  those  which  are  skilfiil  in  them  judge  whether 
I  bring  them  in  only  for  appearance,  or  whether  im 
that  which  I  speak  of  them,  though  in  few  marks, 
there  be  not  some  seed  of  proficience.  And  this 
must  be  remembered,  that  as  tliere  be  many  of 
great  account  in  their  countries  and  provinces, 
which,  when  they  come  up  to  tiie  seat  of  the 
estate,  are  but  of  mean  rank  and  scarcely  re- 
garded ;  so  these  arts,  being  here  placed  with  the 
principal  and  supreme  sciences,  seem  petty 
things;  yet  to  such  as  have  chosen  them  to  spend 
their  labours  and  studies  In  them,  they  seem  greai 
matters. 

For  the  method  of  tradition,  I  see  it  hath 
moved  a  controversy  in  our  time.  But  as  in  civil 
business,  if  there  be  a  meeting,  and  men  ^1  at 
words,  there  is  commonly  an  end  of  the  matter 
for  that  time,  and  no  proeeedhag  at  all ;  so  m 
learning,  where  there  is  much  controversy,  there 
is  many  times  little  inquiry.  For  this  part  of 
knowledge  of  method  seemeth  to  me  so  weakly 
inquired  as  I  shall  report  it  defleient 
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Method  Hath  been  placed,  and  thai  not  mmiss, 
in  logic,  aa  a  part  of  Judgment ;  for  a8  the  doc* 
inne  of  syllogisms  t^omprehendeUi  the  rules  of 
judgment  upon  that  which  is  invented,  go  the 
doctiine  of  method  eoot^neth  the  rule«  of  judg- 
ment upon  that  which  i^  to  be  delivered  ;  for 
judgment  precedeth  dell  very,  as  it  foMoweth  in- 
ventioni  Neither  is  the  method  or  the  nature  of 
tlie  tradition  material  only  to  tiie  use  of  know- 
ledge, but  likewise  to  the  profession  of  know- 
ledge:  for  since  the  labour  and  life  of  one  man 
cannot  attain  to  perfection  of  knowledge^  the  wis- 
dom of  ihe  tradition  is  that  whieh  insplreth  the 
feiieity  of  continuanee  atid  proceeding.  And 
tiierefure  the  moei  real  diversity  of  method,  is  of 
method  referred  iQ  use,  and  method  referred  to 
progression;  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed 
raagiatral,  and  the  other  of  probation- 

The  latter  whereof  aeemetJi  to  be  "via  deserta 
et  interclnsa.^'  For  as  knowledges  are  now  de- 
li vered,  there  is  m  kind  of  contract  of  error  be- 
tween the  deliverer  and  the  receiver :  for  he  that 
deliveieth  knowledge,  desireth  to  deliver  it  in 
such  form  as  may  be  best  believed,  aod  not  aa 
may  he  best  eiiamiaed ;  and  he  that  receiveth 
knowledge,  desireth  rather  present  satisfaction, 
than  expectant  inquiry ;  and  so  rather  not  to 
doubt,  than  not  to  en  t  glory  making  tlie  aullior 
not  to  lay  open  hia  weakness,  and  sloth  making 
the  disciple  not  lo  know  his  strength. 

But  knowledge  that  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to 
be  spun  on,  ought  to  be  delivered  and  intimated, 
if  it  were  possible,  in  the  same  method  wherein 
it  was  invented  ;  and  so  is  it  possible  of  know- 
ledge induced.  But  in  this  same  anticipated  and 
prevented  knowledge,  no  man  knoweth  how  he 
came  to  the  knowledge  which  he  hath  obtained* 
B  ut  yet  neve  rthel  ess,  **■  see  undum  maj  ua  e  t  mi  nus,*  ^ 
a  man  m^y  revisit  and  descend  unto  the  founda- 
tions of  his  knowledge  and  consent;  and  so  trans- 
plant il  into  another,  as  it  grew  in  his  own  mind* 
For  it  is  in  knowledges  as  it  is  in  plants  t  if  you 
mean  tn  use  the  plant,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  roots ; 
but  if  you  mean  to  remove  it  to  grow,  then  it  is 
more  assured  to  rest  upon  roots  than  slips :  so  tlie 
delivery  of  knowledges,  as  it  is  now  used,  is  as 
of  fair  bodies  of  trees  without  the  roots;  good 
fur  the  cajpentfir,  hut  not  for  the  planter,  But  if 
you  will  have  sciences  grow,  it  is  less  matter  for 
the  shaft  or  body  of  the  tree,  so  you  look  welt  to 
the  taking  up  of  the  roots :  of  which  kind  of  de- 
livery the  method  of  the  mathematics,  in  that  sub- 
ject, hath  some  shadow;  but  generally  I  see  it 
neltht-r  put  in  ure  nor  put  in  inquisition,  and 
therefore  note  it  for  deficient* 

Another  diversity  of  method  there  is,  which 
tiaib  some  affinity  with  the  former,  used  in  some 
mm&b  by  the  discretion  of  the  ancients,  but  dis- 
If^a'^  since  by  the  impostures  of  many  vain 
Meitsons,  who  have  made  it  as  a  false  light  for 
their  counterfeit  meichandises ;  and  thai  ta,  enig- 
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matical  and  disclosed.  The  pretence  whereof  is, 
to  remove  the  vulgar  capacities  from  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  secrets  of  knowledges,  and  lo  reserve 
them  to  selected  auditors,  or  wits  of  such  sharp* 
ness  as  can  pierce  the  veil. 

Another  diversity  of  method,  whereof  the  con* 
sequence  is  great,  is  the  delivery  of  knowledge 
in  aphorisms,  or  in  methods;  wherein  we  may 
observe,  that  it  hath  been  too  much  taken  into 
custom,  out  of  a  few  axioms  or  observations  upon 
any  subject,  to  make  a  solemn  and  formal  art, 
hlting  it  with  some  discourses,  and  illustrating  it 
with  examples,  and  digesting  it  into  a  sensible 
method  :  but  the  writing  in  aphorisms  hath  many 
excellent  virtues,  whereto  the  writing  in  method 
doth  not  approach* 

For  first,  it  trieth  the  writer,  whether  he  be 
superficial  or  solid :  for  aphorisms,  except  they 
should  be  ridiculous,  cannot  be  tnade  but  of  the 
pllh  and  heart  of  sciences ;  for  discourse  of  illus- 
tration 13  cut  oS";  recitals  of  examples  are  cut  off; 
discourse  of  connection  and  order  is  cut  off*;  de- 
scriptions of  practice  are  cut  off;  so  tiiere  re- 
malneth  nothing  to  till  the  aphorisms  htt  some 
good  quatttity  of  observation  i  and  therefore  no 
man  can  suffice,  nor  in  reason  will  attempt  to 
write  aphorisms,  but  he  that  is  sound  and 
grounded^    But  in  methods, 

**  TantuDi  terlei  iunctumqiie  poKlet, 
Tuntqin  dt  medio  Kitiopild  ftccedit  honnribi*' 

as  a  man  shall  make  a  great  show  of  an  art^ 
which,  if  it  were  disjointed,  would  come  to  little* 
Secondly,  methods  are  more  fit  to  win  consent 
or  belief,  but  le^ss  tit  to  point  to  action ;  for  they 
cany  a  kind  of  demonstration  in  orb  or  circle,  end 
part  illuminating  another,  and  therefore  satiifj£ 
but  particulars,  being  dispersed,  do  beat  agree 
with  dispersed  directions.  And  lastly,  aphorisms, 
representing  a  knowledge  broken,  do  invite  men 
to  inquire  farther ;  whereas  methods,  carrying  the 
show  of  a  total,  do  secure  men,  as  if  they  were 
at  farthest* 

Another  diversity  of  method,  which  is  likewise 
of  great  weight,  is  the  handling  of  knowledge  bf 
assertions  and  their  proofs,  or  by  questions  and 
their  determinations ;  the  latter  kind  whereof,  if 
it  be  immoderately  followed*  is  as  prejudicial  to 
the  proceeding  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  the  proceed- 
ing of  an  army  to  go  about  to  besiege  every  little 
fort  or  hold.  For  if  the  field  be  kept,  and  the 
sum  of  the  enterprise  pursued,  those  smaller 
things  will  come  in  of  themselves  t  indeed  a  man 
would  not  leave  some  important  piece  with  an 
enemy  at  his  back*  In  like  manner,  the  use  of 
confutation  in  the  deli  very  of  sciences  ought  to 
be  very  sparing;  and  to  serve  to  remove  strong 
preoccupations  and  prejudgments,  and  not  to 
minister  ^Mid  excite  disputations  and  doubts. 

Another  diversity  of  method  is,  according  to  the 
subject  or  matter  which  is  handled ;  for  there  is  a 
great  dtfierenoe  in  delivery  of  ibe  mathematics. 
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which  are  the  most  abstracted  of  knowledges,  and 
policy  which  is  Ahe  most  immersed ;  and  howso- 
erer  contention  hath  been  moved,  touching  a 
uniformity  of  method  in  multiformity  of  matter, 
yet  we  see  how  that  opinion,  besides  the  weakness 
of  it,  hath  been  of  ill  desert  towards  learning,  as 
that  which  taketh  the  way  to  reduce  learning  to 
certain  empty  and  barren  generalities ;  being  but 
the  very  husks  and  shells  of  sciences,  all  the  kernel 
being  forced  out  and  expulsed  with  the  torture  and 
press  of  the  method :  and  therefore,  as  I  did  allow 
well  of  particular  topics  for  invention,  so  I  do 
allow  likewise  of  particular  methods  of  tradition. 

Another  diversity  of  judgment  in  the  delivery 
and  teaching  of  knowledge  is,  according  unto  the 
light  and  presuppositions  of  that  which  is  deliver- 
ed ;  for  that  knowledge  which  is  new,  and  foreign 
from  opinions  received,  is  to  be  delivered  in 
another  form  than  that  that  is  agreeable  and  fa- 
miliar ;  and  therefore  Aristotle,  when  he  thinks 
to  tax  Democritus,  doth  in  truth  commendjiim, 
where  he  saith,  **If  we  shall  indeed  dispute,  and 
not  follow  after  similitudes,^  &c.  For  those 
whose  conceits  are  seated  in  popular  opinions, 
need  only  but  to  prove  or  dispute;  hut  those 
whose  conceits  are  beyond  popular  opinions  have 
a  doable  labour;  the  one  to  make  themselves 
conceived,  and  the  other  to  prove  and  demon- 
strate :  so  that  it  is  of  necessity  with  them  to  have 
recourse  to  umilitudes  and  translations  to  express 
themselves.  And  therefore  in  the  infancy  of 
learning,  and  in  rude  times,  when  those  conceits 
which. are  now  trivial  were  then  new,  the  world 
was  full  of  parables  and  similitudes;  for  else 
would  men  either  have  passed  over  without  mark, 
or  else  rejected  for  paradoxes  that  which  was 
offered  before  they  had  understood  or  judged.  So 
in  divine  learning,  we  see  how  frequent  parables 
and  tropes  are ;  for  it  is  a  rule,  <•  That  whatsoever 
science  is  not  consonant  to  presuppositions,  must 
pray  in  aid  of  similitudes." 

There  be  also  other  diversities  of  methods,  vul- 
gar and  reedved :  as  that  of  resolution  or  analysis, 
of  constitution  or  sjrstasis,  of  concealment  or 
cryptic,  &c,  which  I  do  allow  well  of,  though  I 
have  stood  upon  those  which  are  least  handled 
and  observed.  All  which  I  have  remembered  to 
this  purpose,  because  I  would  erect  and  constitute 
one  general  inquiry,  which  seems  to  me  deficient, 
touching  the  wisdom  of  tradition. 

But  unto  this  part  of  knowledge,  concerning 
methods,  doth  farther  belong  not  only  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  whole  frame  of  a  work,  but  also  the 
severals  beams  and  columns  thereof;  not  as  to 
their  stuff',  but  as  to  their  quantity  and  figure : 
and  therefore  method  considereth  not  only  the 
disposition  of  the  argument  or  subject,  but  likewise 
the  propositions ;  not  as  to  their  truth  or  matter,  but 
as  to  their  limitation  and  manner.  For  herein  Ra- 
mus merited  better  a  great  deal  in  reviving  the 
good  rules  of  propositions,  KcMX*t  wpHrmf  xcra  Jrsrrlf, 


&c.  than  he  did  in  introducing  the  canker  of  epi* 
tomes ;  and  yet  (as  it  is  the  condition  of  human 
things  that,  accoiding  to  the  ancient  fables,  **  The 
most  precious  things  have  the  most  pernicious 
keepers;")  it  was  so,  that  the  attempt  of  the  one 
made  him  fall  upon  the  other.  For  he  had  need 
be  well  conducted  that  should  desigrn  to  make 
axioms  convertible,  if  he  make  them  not  withal 
circular,  and  ••  non  promovent,"  or  incurring  into 
themselves  :  but  yet  the  intention  was  excellent. 

The  other  considerations  of  method,  concerning 
propositions,  are  chiefly  touching  the  utmost  pro- 
positions, which  limit  the  dimensions  of  sciences ; 
for  every  knowledge  may  be  fitiy  said,  besides  the 
profundity,  (which  is  the  truth  and  substance  of 
it,  that  mdces  it  solid,)  to  have  a  longitude  and  a 
latitude;  accounting  the  latitude  towards  other 
sciences,  and  the  longitude  towards  action  ;  that 
is,  from  the  greatest  generality  to  the  most  par- 
ticular precept :  the  one  giveth  rule  how  far  one 
knowledge  ought  to  intermeddle  within  the  pro- 
vince of  another,  which  is  the  rule  they  call  K««c«rit 
the  other  giveth  rule  unto  what  degree  of  particu- 
larity a  knowledge  should  descend  :  which  latter 
I  find  passed  over  in  silence,  being  in  my  judgw 
ment  the  more  material ;  for  certainly  there  most 
be  somewhat  left  to  practice  ;  but  how  much  is 
worthy  the  inquiry.  We  see  remote  and  super- 
ficial generalities  do  but  offer  knowledge  to  scorn 
of  practical  men ;  and  are  no  more  aiding  to  prac- 
tice, than  an  Ortelius*s  universal  map  is  to  direct 
the  way  between  London  and  York.  The  better 
sort  of  rules  have  been  not  unfitly  compared  to 
glasses  of  steel  unpolished,  where  you  may  see 
the  images  of  things,  but  first  they  must  be  filed ; 
so  the  rules  will  help,  if  they  be  laboured  and 
polished  by  practice.  But  how  crystalline  they 
may  be  made  at  the  first,  and  how  far  forth  they 
may  be  polished  aforehand,  is  the  question ;  the 
inquiry  whereof  seemeth  to  me  deficient. 

There  hath  been  also  laboured  and  put  in  prac- 
tice a  method,  which  is  not  a  lawful  method,  but 
a  method  of  imposture ;  which  is,  to  deliver  know- 
ledges  in  such  manner,  as  men  may  speedily  come 
to  make  a  show  of  learning  who  have  it  not :  such  " 
was  the  travail  of  Raymundus  Lullius,  in  making  \ 
that  art  which  bears  his  name ;  not  unlike  to  some   / 
books  of  typocosmy,  which  have  been  made  since ; 
being  nothing  but  a  mass  of  words  of  all  arts,  is 
give  men  countenance,  that  those  which  use  the 
terms  might  be  thought  to  understand  the  art; 
which  collections  are  much  like  a  flipper's  or 
broker's  shop,  that  hath  ends  of  every  thing,  but 
nothing  of  worth. 

Now  we  descend  to  that  part  which  eoncemeth 
the  illustration  of  tradition,  comprehended  in  that 
science  which  we  call  Rhetoric,  or  art  of  elo- 
quence ;  a  science  excellent,  and  exoellentiy  well 
laboured.  For  although  in  true  value  it  is  inferior 
to  wisdom,  (as  it  is  said  by  God  to  Moses,  when 
he  disabled  himself  for  want  of  this  faculty,  Aaron 
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tthaXl  be  thy  speaker^  and  thou  »hah  be  to  him  as 
God  f)  yet  ^ith  the  people  it  b  Ihe  mora  mighty ; 
for  50  SoloinoQsaith,  **  Sapiens  corde  appellabilur 
pnidens,  aed  dulcie  eloquio  majora  reperiet  ;^^ 
si^ifyirtg',  that  profoundness  of  wiadom  will  help 
a  man  to  a  name  or  adtnirationf  hut  that  it  is  elo^^ 
fjnence  that  prerailelh  in  an  active  life*  And  ae 
to  the  labouring  of  it,  the  emulation  of  Aiistolle 
with  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  attd  (he  expe* 
lience  of  Cicero,  hath  made  them  in  their  works 
of  rhetoric  exceed  themselresi^  Again,  the  eX' 
<$ellency  of  examples  of  eloquence  in  the  orations 
of  DemoBthenas  and  Cicero,  added  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  precepts  of  eloquence,  hatli  doubled 
the  progression  in  this  art ;  and  therefore  the  de- 
ficiencies which  I  shall  note  will  rather  be  in  some 
eoUectionSi  which  may  as  handmaids  attend  the 
art,  than  in  the  rules  or  use  of  the  art  itself. 

Notwithstanding,  to  stir  the  earth  a  Uttle  about 
the  roots  of  this  science,  as  we  have  done  of  the 
T@st;  the  duty  and  offjce  of  Rhetoric  is,  to  apply 
reason  to  imagination  for  the  better  moving  of  the 
will.  For  we  Bee  reason  is  disturbed  in  the  ad- 
mi  nistrati  on  thereof  by  three  means;  by  illa<]uea- 
tion  or  sophism i  which  pertains  to  logic;  by  itna^ 
gination  or  impression,  which  pertains  to  rhetoric; 
and  by  passion  or  affection,  which  pertains  to 
morality.  And  aa  in  negotiation  with  others,  men 
mre  wrought  by  cunning,  by  importunity,  and  by 
Tettem^Qiiy;  ao  in  this  negotiation  within  our- 
■6lvf»,  roen  are  undermined  by  consequences, 
aolieited  and  importuned  by  irnpressions  or  obser- 
Tations,  and  transported  by  passions.  Neither  is 
the  nature  of  man  so  unfortunately  built,  as  that 
those  powers  and  arts  should  have  force  to  disturb 
reascin,  and  not  to  establish  and  advance  it  i  for 
the  end  of  logic  is,  to  teach  a  form  of  argument 
to  secure  reason,  and  not  to  entrap  it ;  the  end  af 
morality  is  to  procure  the  aflkstions  to  obey  rea- 
son, and  not  to  invade  it;  the  end  of  rhetoric  is, 
to  mi  the  imagt nation  to  second  reason^  and  not 
to  oppress  it :  for  these  abuses  of  arts  come  in  hut 
»*  ex  obliqno,"  for  caution. 

And  therefore  it  was  great  injustice  in  Plato, 
though  springing  out  of  a  just  hatred  of  the  rhe- 
toricians of  his  time,  to  es locm  of  rhetoric  but  as 
n  voluptuary  art^  resembling  it  to  cookery,  that 
did  m^  wholesomo  memts,  and  help  unwhoiesorae 
by  variety  of  sauces  to  the  pleasure  of  the  taste. 
For  we  see  that  speech  is  much  more  conversant 
in  adorning  that  which  is  good,  than  in  colouring 
that  which  is  evil;  for  there  is  no  man  but 
apeaketh  more  honestly  than  he  can  do  or  think ; 
and  it  was  excellently  noted  by  Thucydides  in 
Cleon,  that  because  he  used  to  hold  on  the  bad 
side  in  causes  of  estate,  therefore  he  was  ever 
invcigfiing  against  eloquence  and  good  speech; 
knowing  that  no  man  can  speak  fair  of  courses 
^rdJd  and  base.  And  ^erefore  as  Plato  said 
elegantly,  "That  Virtue,  if  she  could  be  seen, 
wcnild  move  great  lore  atjd  aflection ;"  »o  ieeine 


that  she  cannot  be  showed  to  the  sense  by  corpo- 
ral shape,  the  next  degree  is  to  show  her  to  th© 
imagination  in  lively  representation :  for  to  show 
her  to  reason  only  in  aubtilty  of  argument,  wai 
a  thing  ever  derided  in  Chrysippus  and  many  of 
the  Stoics;  who  tiiought  to  thrust  virtue  upon 
men  by  sharp  disputations  and  conclusions,  which 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  will  of  man. 

Again,  if  the  affections  in  themselves  were  pli- 
ant and  obedient  to  reason,  it  were  true,  there 
should  be  no  great  use  of  persuasions  and  insinua- 
tions to  the  will,  more  than  of  naked  proposition 
and  proofs;  but  in  regard  to  tlio  continual  muti-» 
nies  and  seditions  of  the  affections^ 

**  Video  melbr*!  pmboqu*; 

reason  would  become  captive  and  servile,  If  elo* 
que  nee  of  persuasions  did  not  practise  and  win 
the  imagination  from  the  affections  part,  and  con- 
tract a  confederacy  bolween  the  reason  and  ima- 
gination against  the  affections ;  for  the  affections 
themselves  carry  ever  an  appetite  to  good,  as  rea- 
son doth*  The  diflerence  is,  thai  the  affection 
beholdeth  merely  the  present;  reason  beholdeih 
the  future  and  sum  of  time.  And  tlierefore  the 
present  filling  the  imagination  more,  reason  is 
commonly  yanc|uished;  but  after  that  force  of 
eloquence  and  persuasion  hath  made  thingn  future 
and  remote  appeiar  as  present,  then  upon  the  re* 
volt  of  the  imagination  teason  prevaileth^ 

We  cortclude,  therefore,  that  rhetoric  can  btt 
no  more  charged  with  the  colouring  of  the  worst 
part,  than  logic  witli  sophistry,  or  morality  with 
rice.  For  we  know  the  doctrines  of  contraries  are 
the  sani  e,  thou  gh  the  use  be  opposite.  It  ap  peareth 
also  that  logic  differeth  from  rhetoric,  not  only  a» 
the  fist  from  the  palm,  the  one  close  the  other  at 
large ;  but  much  more  in  this^  that  logic  handkth 
reason  exact  and  in  trnth,  and  rhetoric  handleth  it 
as  it  i^  planted  in  popular  opinions  and  manners* 
And  therefore  Aristotle  doth  wisely  place  rhelofie 
as  betwe^tn  logic  on  the  one  side,  and  moral  or 
civil  knowledge  on  the  other,  as  participating  of 
both :  for  the  proofs  and  demonstrations  of  logic 
are  toward  all  men  indifferent  and  the  same;  but 
the  proofs  and  persuasions  of  rhetoric  ought  to 
differ  according  to  the  auditors : 

**Or|}heUB  In  lylvli^  Inter  delt>tiliiai  Arlon  :** 

which  application,  in  perfection  of  idea,  ought  lo 
e attend  so  far,  that  if  a  man  should  speak  of  the 
same  thing  to  several  persons,  he  should  speak  t^ 
them  all  fespecitvely  in  several  ways:  though 
this  politic  part  of  eloquence  in  private  speech  it 
is  easy  for  the  greatest  orators  to  want ;  whilrt, 
by  the  observing  their  well-graced  forms  of  speech, 
they  lose  the  volubility  of  applications  and  there- 
fore  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to  recommend  this  lo 
belter  inquiry,  not  being  curious  whether  we  place 
it  here,  or  in  that  part  which  conccrneth  policy. 

Now ,  therefore,  will  I  descend  to  the  deficienclw, 
which,  as  I  said,  are  but  atiendancee:  and  tirst»  I 
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4o  Bot  find  the  wMom  and  diligwiee  of  Aristotle 
well  pusnad,  whe  begin  to  make  a  collection  of 
^  the  popular  aigna  and  eoloara  of  good  and  eril, 
both  simple  and  comparatiTe,  whkh  are  as  the 
aophiame  of  riietorio,  as  I  touched  before.  For 
example: 


**  Q«od  tandatur,  bonam :  quod  Titiipwatiir,  malum." 

muDAwrnvno, 
**  Laodat  ▼enalea  q«i  TOlt  axtrtidere  mercet. 
Malam  aaC,  malom  aat,  inquit  araptor ;  lad  com  raaaa- 
aartt,  turn  gloriabiiiur.'* 

The  defects  in  the  labour  ot  Aristotle  are  three: 
one«  that  there  be  bat  a  few  of  many;  another, 
that  their  clenches  are  not  annexed :  and  the  third, 
that  he  conceiyed  but  a  part  of  the  use  of  them : 
for  their  nse  is  not  only  in  probation,  bat  much 
more  in  impression.  For  many  forms  are  equal 
In  signification  which  are  differing  in  impression; 
atf  the  difference  is  great  in  the  piercing  of  that 
which  is  sharp  and  that  which  is  flat,  though  the 
strength  of  the  percussion  be  the  same :  for  there 
is  no  man  but  will  be  a  little  more  raised  by  hear- 
ing it  aaid,  **  Your  enemies  will  be  glad  of  ibis  :'* 

**  Hoc  Ithacna  Tallt,  et  magno  mercentnr  Atrldc  :'* 

than  by  hearing  it  said  only,  <*This  is  eyil  for 
you." 

Secondly,  I  do  resume  also  that  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  touching  provision  or  preparatory 
store,  for  the  furniture  of  speech  and  readiness 
of  inyention,  which  appeareth  to  be  of  two  sorts; 
the  one  in  resemblance  to  a  shop  of  pieces  un- 
made up,  the  other  to  a  shop  of  things  ready  made 
up;  both  to  be  applied  to  that  whidi  is  frequent 
and  most  in  request :  the  former  of  these  I  will 
call  antitheta,  and  the  latter  formulae. 

Antitheta  are  theses  argued  <«proet  contra;" 
wherein  men  may  be  more  large  and  laborious : 
but,  in  such  as  are  able  to  do  it,  to  avoid  prolixity 
of  entry,  I  wish  the  seeds  of  the  several  argu- 
ments to  be  cast  up  into  some  brief  and  acute 
sentences,  not  to  be  cited,  but  to  be  as  skains  or 
bottoms  of  thread,  to  be  unwinded  at  large  when 
they  come  to  be  used ;  applying  authorities  and 
examples  by  reference. 


**  Non  aal  IntarpreutSo,  aad  dlTtnatlo,  qun  racadit,  a  Ifcari : 
Com  racadltar  a  UtarA,  Judax  transit  in  lagialatoram." 

PBO  aUITKWTU  UMia. 
**  Bi  omaibaa  varlili  aal  alkieadoa  aanaaa,  qui  Intarpratatur 
aiDfuta." 

Formulae  are  but  decent  and  apt  pasaages  or 
conyeyanoea  of  speech,  which  may  serve  indiffer- 
ently fot  differing  subjects;  aa  of  prefiice,  con- 
eluaion,  digreaaion,  transition,  excusation,  ke. 
For  as  in  buildings,  there  is  great  pleasure  and 
use  in  the  well-casting  of  the  staircases,  entries, 
doors,  windows,  and  the  like;  ao  in  speech,  the 
conveyances  and  passagea  are  of  special  orna- 
ment and  effect. 

Vol.  I.— 28 


A  OOVOLOaMW  ni  ▲  BBUBBBAnVB. 

■«i{o  may  wa  ledaam  tha  fluOta  paaaad, mad pwvaat  thr 
iacoavaaiaBcaa  Aitaia." 

There  remain  two  appendices  touching  the 
tradition  of  knowledge,  the  one  critical,  the  other 
pedantical.  For  all  knowledge  is  either  delivered 
by  teachers,  or  attained  by  men's  proper  endea- 
vours :  and  therefore  as  the  principal  part  of  tra. 
dition  of  knowledge  concemeth  chiefly  writing 
of  books,  so  the  relative  part  thereof  concemeth 
reading  of  books ;  whereunto  appertain  inddenUy 
these  considerations.  The  firat  is  concerning  the 
true  correction  and  edition  of  authora ;  wherein 
nevertheless  rash  diligence  hath  done  great  pre- 
judice. For  these  critics  have  often  presumed, 
that  that  which  they  underatand  not  is  false  set 
down :  as  the  priest  that,  where  he  found  it  was 
written  of  St.  Paul,  ^  Demissus  est  per  sportam,** 
mended  his  book,  and  made  it  **  Demissus  est 
per  portam;"  because  sporta  was  a  hard  word, 
and  out  of  his  reading:  and  surely  their  errors, 
though  they  be  not  so  palpable  tund  ridiculous, 
are  yet  of  the  same  kind.  And  therefore,  as  it 
hath  been  wisely  noted,  the  most  corrected  copies 
are  commonly  the  least  correct. 

The  second  is  concerning  the  exposition  and 
explication  of  authors,  which  resteth  in  annota- 
tions and  commentaries :  wherein  it  is  over  usual 
to  blanch  the  obscure  places,  and  diseourae  upon 
the  plain. 

The  third  is  concerning  the  times,  which  in 
many  cases  give  great  light  to  true  interpreta- 
tions. 

The  fourth  is  concerning  some  brief  censure 
and  judgment  of  the  authora ;  that  men  thereby 
may  make  some  election  unto  themsdyes  what 
books  to  read. 

And  the  fifth  is  concerning  the  syntax  and 
disposition  of  studies ;  that  men  may  know  in 
what  order  or  pursuit  to  read. 

For  pedantical  knowledge,  it  containetii  tiiat 
difference  of  tradition  which  is  proper  for  yontii ; 
whereunto  appertain  diven  considerations  of  great 
fruit. 

As  firat,  the  timing  and  seasoning  of  know- 
ledge ;  as  with  what  to  initiate  them,  and  from 
what  for  a  time  to  refrain  them. 

Secondly,  the  consideration  where  to  begin 
with  the  easiest,  and  so  proceed  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult; and  in  what  courses  to  press  the  more  diffi- 
cult, and  then  to  turn  them  to  the  more  easy;  for 
it  is  one  method  to  practise  swimming  witii  blad- 
den,  and  another  to  practise  dancing  with  heavy 
shoes. 

A  third  is,  the  application  of  learning  aeeording 
unto  the  propriety  of  the  wits;  for  there  is  no 
defect  in  the  fiiculties  intellectual,  but  sesmeth  to 
have  a  proper  cure  contained  in  some  stadies :  as 
for  example,  if  a  child  be  bird-witted,  tiiat  ia« 
hath  not  tiie  faculty  of  attention,  the  mathematics 
giveth  a  remedy  thereunto;  for  in  tiiem,  if  the 
T 
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whhe  cauglit  away  out  %  momi^nt,  one  h  to  begin 
dneWi  And  OS  ftciences  have  a  propriety  towards 
lacu!tiea  for  cure  and  help,  so  faculiipa  or  powers 
haire  a  fiympalhy  towards  seiencea  for  excellency 
or  npeeiiy  profiting ;  and  tli  ere  fore  it  is  an  inquiry 
of  great  wisdom,  what  kinds  of  wita  and  natures 
are  most  apt  and  proper  for  what  sciences. 

Fourth lyi  the  ordering  of  exercises  is  matter 
af  great  consequence  to  hurt  or  help ;  for,  as  is 
well  observed  by  Cicero,  men  in  eiercising  tbelr 
fdculties,  if  they  be  not  well  advised,  do  exercise 
their  faults  and  get  til  habits  as  well  as  good  ;  so 
there  is  a  great  judgment  to  be  had  in  the  con- 
Unoance  and  intermii^ion  of  e^ercise^*  It  were 
too  long  to  particularize  a  number  of  other  con- 
Btderations  of  this  nature,  thingi  but  of  mean 
appearancSf  but  of  singtilar  efficacy.  For  aa  the 
wronging  or  cherishing  of  seeds  or  young  plants 
it  ^at  that  is  most  important  to  their  tliriving: 
(and  as  it  waB  noted  that  the  first  six  kings,  be- 
ing in  truth  aa  tutors  of  the  state  of  Rome  in  the 
infonny  thereof,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
immense  greatness  of  that  state  w^hich  followed  ;) 
so  the  culture  ajid  manurance  of  minds  in  youth 
hath  such  a  forcible,  though  unseen,  operation,  as 
hardiy  any  length  of  time  or  contention  of  labour 
can  countervail  it  afterwards.  And  it  is  not  amiss 
to  observe  also  how  small  and  mean  faculties 
gotten  by  education,  yet  when  they  fall  into  great 
men  or  great  matters^  do  work  great  and  import- 
ant elects  I  whereof  we  see  a  notable  example 
in  Tacitus  of  two  stage  players,  Pereennius  and 
Vibuk^nns,  who  by  their  faculty  of  playing  put 
the  Fannonian  armies  into  an  extreme  tumult  and 
combustion:  for  there  arising  a  mutiny  amongst 
them  upon  the  death  of  Augustus  Ctesar^  Dliesus 
the  lieutenant  had  committed  some  of  the  inutt- 
neers,  which  were  suddenly  rescued  i  whereupon 
V^ibulenns  got  to  be  heard  speak,  which  he  did  in 
this  manner: — ** These  poor  innocent  wretch^^ 
appointed  to  cruel  death,  jou  have  restored  to  be- 
hold the  light;  but  who  shall  restore  my  brother 
to  me,  or  life  unto  my  brotlier,  that  was  sent 
hither  in  message  from  the  legions  of  Germany, 
to  treat  of  the  common  cause  1  and  he  hath  mur- 
dered him  this  last  night  by  some  of  his  fencers 
and  ruffians,  that  he  hatli  about  him  for  hts  exe- 
cutioners upon  soldiers*  Answer,  BlaesuSf  what 
la  done  with  his  body  t  The  mortaltftt  enemies 
do  not  deny  buriaL  When  I  have  pt^rformed  my 
lust  duties  to  the  corpse  with  kisses,  with  tears, 
command  me  to  be  slain  bet^ide  him;  so  that 
these  my  fellowst  for  our  good  meaning,  and  our 
thic  hearts  to  the  legions,  may  have  leave  to  bury 
us.^*  With  which  speech  he  put  the  army  into 
aji  infinite  fury  and  uproar :  whereas  truth  w^is  he 
bad  no  brother,  neither  was  there  any  such  matter; 
bit  he  plriyed  it  merely  as  if  he  had  been  upon 
the  stag«« 

But  to  return :  we  are  now  come  to  a  period  of 
ttatioaal  Knowledges ;  wherein  if  1  hflTe  lovde 


tlie  dtV'isions  otlier  than  those  that  are  reeeived, 
yet  would  1  not  be  tbooght  to  disallow  all  thoee 
divisions  which  I  do  not  use  :  for  there  is  a  double 
necessity  imposed  upon  me  of  altering  the  div^i- 
sions.  The  one,  because  it  differeth  in  end  and 
purpose,  to  sort  together  those  things  which  are 
next  in  nature  and  those  things  which  are  next  in 
use;  for  if  a  secretary  of  state  should  sort  hi^ 
papers,  it  is  like  in  his  study  or  general  cabinet  he 
would  sort  together  things  of  a  nature,  as  treaties, 
instructions,  ^e*,  but  in  his  boxes  or  particular  ca- 
binet he  would  sort  together  those  that  he  were  like 
to  use  together,  though  of  several  natures ;  so  in 
tills  general  cabinet  of  knowledge  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  follow  the  divisions  of  the  nature  of 
things  :  whereas  if  myself  had  been  to  handle  any 
particular  knowledge,  I  would  have  respected  the 
divisions  iitte^t  for  use.  The  other,  because  the 
bringing  in  of  the  deficiencies  did  by  consecjuence 
alter  the  partitions  of  the  rest :  for  let  the  know- 
ledge extant,  for  demonstration  sake,  be  fifteen ; 
let  the  knowledge  with  the  deficiencies  be  twenty ; 
the  parts  of  fifteen  are  not  the  parts  of  twenty ;  for 
the  parts  of  fifteen  are  three  and  five ;  the  parts  of 
tw^enty  are  two,  four,  five,  and  ten ;  so  as  these 
things  are  without  contradiction,  and  could  not 
otherwise  be. 

Wg  proceed  now  to  that  knowledge  which  eon- 
sidereth  of  the  Appetite  and  Will  of  Man,  whereof 
Solomon  saith,  ^*  Ante  omnia,  fiU,  custodi  cor 
tuum  ;  nam  inde  proccdunt  aetiones  vitc.**  )n 
the  handling  of  this  science,  those  which  have 
written  seem  to  me  to  have  done  as  if  a  man,  that 
professpth  to  teach  to  write,  did  only  exhibit  fair 
copies  of  alphabets  and  letters  joined,  w^ithout  giv- 
ing any  precepts  or  directions  for  the  carriage  of 
the  hand  and  framing  of  ihe  letters  :  so  have  they 
made  good  and  fair  exemplars  and  copies,  carrying 
the  draughts  and  portraitures  of  good,  virtue,  duty, 
felicity  ;  propounding  them  weH  described  as  the 
true  objects  and  scopes  of  man^s  will  and  desires ; 
but  how  to  attain  these  excellent  marks,  end  bow 
to  frame  and  subdue  the  will  of  roan  to  become 
true  and  conformable  to  these  porsuits,  they  pass 
it  over  altogether,  or  slightly  and  unprot^tahly ;  for 
it  is  not  the  disputing,  that  moral  virtues  are  in  the 
mind  of  man  by  habit  and  not  by  nature,  or  the 
distinguishing  that  generous  spirits  are  won  by 
doctrines  and  persuasions,  and  the  vulgar  sort  by^ 
reward  and  punishment,  and  the  like  scattered 
glances  and  toucheg,  that  can  excuse  the  absence 
of  this  parL 

The  reason  of  this  omission  I  suppose  to  be  that 
hidden  rock  whereupon  both  this  and  many  other 
barks  of  knowledge  have  been  cast  a  way ;  which 
is,  that  men  have  despised  to  be  conversant  in 
ordinary  and  common  matters,  (the  judicious  di* 
section  whereof  nevertheless  is  the  wisest  doctrine, 
for  life  consistcth  not  in  novelties  or  subtil  tiet,) 
but  contrariwise  Ihey  have  compounded  aeienoet 
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dueflyof  a  certaiii  resplendent  or  luBtroas  mass  of ,  their  kindSf  parts,  proyinces,  actions,  and  ad  mi* 


matter,  chosen  to  give  glory  either  to  sabtilty  of 
diqiutatioDS,  or  to  the  eloquence  of  discourses. 
But  Seneca  gireth  an  excellent  check  to  eloquence; 
*«  Nocet  illis  eloquentia,  quibus  non  rerum  cupi- 
ditatem  h^t^  sed  sui."  Doctrine  should  be  such 
as  should  make  men  in  love  with  the  lesson,  and 
not  with  the  teacher;  being  directed  to  the  auditor's 
beneftt,  and  not  to  the  author^s  commendation : 
and  therefore  those  are  of  the  right  kind,  which 
may  be  concluded  as  Demosthenes  concludes 
his  counsel,  ««Qu«  si  feceritis,  non  oratorem 
duntazat  in  prssentia  laudabatis,  sed  Tosmetipsos 
etiam  non  ita  multo  post  statu  rerum  vestrarum 
meliore/' 

Neither  needed  men  of  so  excellent  parts  to  haye 
despaired  of  a  fortune,  which  the  poet  Virgil  pro- 
mised himself^  and  indeed  obtained,  who  got  as 
much  glory  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  learning  in  the 
expressing  of  the  observations  of  husbandry,  as 
of  the  heroical  acts  of  iEneas : — 

**  Nee  tnn  anfmi  dublut,  Terblt  ea  rineere  magnum 
Quam  sit,  at  anf  uatia  his  addere  rebus  bonorem." 

GeorgAilfSi. 

And  surely,  if  the  purpose  be  in  good  earnest, 
not  to  write  at  leisure  that  which  men  may  read 
at  leisure,  but  really  to  instruct  and  suborn  action 
and  active  life,  these  Georgics  of  the  mind,  con- 
cerning  the  husbandry  and  tillage  thereof,  are  no 
less  worthy  than  the  heroical  descriptions  of  vir- 
tue, duty,  and  felicity.  Wherefore  the  main  aiid 
primitive  division  of  moral  knowledge  seemeth  to 
be  into  the  Exemplar  or  Platform  of  Good,  and  the 
Regiment  or  Culture  of  the  Mind ;  the  one  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  Good,  the  other  prescribing 
rules  how  to  subdue,  apply,  and  accommodate  the 
Will  of  Man  thereunto. 

The  doctrine  touching  the  Platform  or  Nature 
of  Good  considereth  it  either  simple  or  compared ; 
either  the  kinds  of  good,  or  the  degrees  of  good : 
in  the  latter  whereof  those  infinite  disputations 
which  were  touching  the  supreme  degree  thereof, 
which  they  term  felicity,  beatitude,  or  the  high- 
est good,  the  doctrines  concerning  which  were  as 
the  heathen  divinity,  are  by  the  Christian  faith  dis- 
charged. And  as  Aristotle  saith,  «« That  young 
men  may  be  happy,  but  not  otherwise  but  by 
hope ;''  so  we  must  all  acknowledge  our  minority, 
and  embrace  the  felicity  which  is  by  hope  of  the 
future  world. 

Freed  therefore  and  delivered  from  this  doctrine 
of  the  philosopher's  heaven,  whereby  they  feigned 
a  higher  elevation  of  man's  nature  than  was,  (for 
we  see  in  what  a  height  of  style  Seneca  writeth, 
«^Vere  magnum,  habere  fragilitatem,  hominis, 
securitatem  Dei,"  we  may  with  more  sobriety  and 
truth  receive  the  rest  of  their  inquiries  and  la- 
bours ;  wherein  for  the  nature  of  good  positive  or 
simple,  they  have  set  it  down  exoellently,  in  de- 
scribing the  forms  of  virtue  and  duty,  with  their 
aitaations  and  postnres ;  in  distributing  thAm  into 


nistrations,  and  the  like :  nay  farther,  they  have 
commended  them  to  man's  nature  and  spirit,  with 
great  quickness  of  argument  and  beauty  of  per- 
suasions; yea,  and  fortified  and  intrenched  ihem: 
as  much  as  discourse  can  do,  against  corrupt  and 
popular  opinions.  Again,  for  the  degrees  and 
comparative  nature  of  good,  they  have  also  excel- 
lently handled  it  in  their  triplicity  of  good,  in  the 
comparison  between  a  contemplative  and  an  ac- 
tive life,  in  the  distinction  between  virtue  with 
relnctation  and  virtue  secured,  in  their  encounters 
between  honesty  and  profit,  in  their  balancing  of 
virtue  with  virtue,  and  the  like ;  so  as  this  part 
deserveth  to  be  reported  for  excellently  laboured. 
Notwithstanding,  if  before  they  had  come  to 
the  popular  and  received  notions  of  virtue  and 
vice,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  rest,  they  had 
stayed  a  little  longer  upon  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  roots  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  strings  of  those 
roots,  they  had  given,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  light 
to  that  which  followed;  and  especially  if  they 
had  consulted  with  nature,  they  had  made  their 
doctrines  less  prolix  and  more  profound :  which 
being  by  them  in  part  omitted  and  in  part  han- 
dled with  much  confusion,  we  will  endeavour  to 
resume  and  open  in  a  more  clear  manner. 

There  is  formed  in  every  thing  a  double  nature 
of  good :  the  one,  as  every  thing  is  a  total  or  sub- 
stantive in  itself;  the  other,  as  it  is  a  part  or  mem- 
ber of  a  grreater  body :  whereof  the  latter  is  in 
degpree  the  greater  and  tlie  worthier,  because  it 
tendeth  to  the  conservation  of  a  more  general 
form.  Therefore  we  see  the  iron  in  particular 
sympathy  moveth  to  the  loadstone ;  but  yet  if  it 
exceed  a  certain  quantity,  it  forsaketh  the  affec- 
tion to  the  loadstone,  and  like  a  good  patriot 
moveth  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and 
country  of  massy  bodies ;  so  may  we  go  forward, 
and  see  that  water  and  massy  bodies  move  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth ;  but  rather  than  to  suffer  a  di- 
vulsion  in  the  continuance  of  nature,  they  will 
move  upwards  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for- 
saking their  duty  to  the  earth  in  regard  to  their 
duty  to  the  worid.  This  double  nature  of  good, 
and  the  comparative  thereof,  is  much  more  en- 
graven upon  man,  if  he  degenerate  not;  unto 
whom  the  conservation  of  duty  to  the  publie 
ought  to  be  much  more  precious  than  the  conser- 
vation of  life  and  being :  according  to  that  memo- 
rable speech  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  when  being 
in  commission  of  purveyance  for  a  famine  at  Rome« 
and  being  dissuaded  with  great  vehemency  and 
instance  by  his  friends  about  him,  that  he  should 
not  hazard  himself  to  sea  in  an  extremity  t^ 
weather,  he  said  only  to  them,  <«  Neeesse  est  ul 
eam,  non  ut  vivam."  But  it  may  be  truly  affiim 
ed  that  there  was  never  any  philosophy,  religion, 
or  other  discipline,  which  did  so  plainly  and 
highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  commanioati>e« 
and  depress  the  good  which  is  prtvats  and  pami> 
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cular,  as  the  Ho!^  Fait  j ;  well  deckringn,  thiX  it 
was  thfi  same  God  Lhat  gave  the  Christian  law  to 
men,  who  gave  those  laws  of  nature  to  inanimate 
creatures  that  we  apeak  of  before;  for  we  read 
thai  the  elected  saints  of  God  have  wished  them^ 
ielves  anathematized  and  rased  out  of  the  book 
of  life,  in  an  ecstasy  of  charity  and  infinite  ieeliog 
of  communion* 

Thia  being  set  down  and  strongly  planted,  doth 
judge  and  determine  most  of  the  controversies 
wherein  moral  philosophy  19  conversant.     For 
firsl^  it  decideth  the  question  touching  the  prefer- 
ment of  tlie  contemplative  or  active  life,  and  de- 
cideth ii  against  Aristotle,     For  all  the  reasons 
which  he  bringeth  for  the  contemplative  are  pri* 
vate,  and  respecting  the  pleasure  and  dignity  of  a 
mane's  self,  in  which  reaped^,  no  <^uesiioii,  the 
contemplative  life  hath  the  pre-eminence :   not 
much  unlike  to  that  comparison,  which  Pythago- 
ras made  for  the  gracing  and  magnifying  of  phi- 
losophy  and   contemplation;  who,  being  asked 
what  he  was,  answered,   '^'^Th&t  if  Hiero  were 
tTQT  at  the  Olympian  games,  he  knew  the  manner, 
that  some  came  to  try  their  fortune  for  the  prizes, 
and  some  came  as  merchants  to  utter  their  com^ 
modidea,  and  some  came  to  make  good  cheer  and 
meet  their  friends,  and  some  came  to  look  on  ;  and 
that  he  was  one  of  them  that  came  to  look  on*" 
But  men  must  know,  that  in  this  theatre  of  man^s 
life  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and  angels  to  be 
lookers  on:  neither  could  the  like  question  ever 
have  been  received  in  the  church,  (not withstand* 
ing  their  **■  Pretiosa  in  oculls  Domini  mors  sancto- 
rum ejus,"  by  which  place  they  would  exaH  their 
civil  death  and  regular  profesj^ions,)  but  upon  this 
defence,  that  the  monastjcal  life  is  not  simply  con- 
templative, but  performeth  the  duty  either  of  in- 
cessant pray  em  and   supplications,  which  hath 
been  tnily  esteemed  as  an  office  in  the  church,  or 
else  of  writing  or  in  taking  instructions  for  writ- 
ing  concerning  the  law  of  God,  as   Moses  did 
when  he  abode  so  long  in  ihe  mount.     And  so  we 
sec  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam,  who  was  the 
first  contemplative,  and  walked   with   God,  yet 
did  also  endow  the  church  with  prophecy,  which 
St.  Jude  citeth.      But  for  contemplation  which 
should  be  finished  in  itself,  without  casting  beams 
upon  society,  assuredly  divinity  knoweth  it  not* 
It  decideth  also  the  controversies  between  Zeno 
and  Socrates,  and  dieir  schools  and  succe«8ion0, 
on  the  one  side,  who  placed  felicity  in  virtue  sim- 
ply or  attended,  the  actiom  and  exercises  whereof 
do  chiefly  embrace  and  coneem  suciety ;  and  on 
the  Lither  side,  the  Cyrenaics  and  Epicureans,  who 
placed  it  in  pleasure,  and  made  virtue,  (as  it  is 
used  in  some  comedies  of  errors,  wherein  th« 
mis  tress  and  the  maid  change  habits,)  to  be  hut 
na  a  servant,  without  which  pleasure  cannot  be 
■ert'ed  and  attend ed«  and  the  reformed  school  of 
the  Epicureans,  which  placed  ii  in  serenity  of 
leind  aiid  freedom  from  perturbation,  (as  if  they 


would  have  deposed  Jupiter  again,  and  restored 
Saturn  and  the  first  age,  when  there  was  no  sum-  - 
mer  nor  winter,  spring  nor  autumn,  hot  all  after 
one  air  and  season t)  and  Herillus,  who  placed  fe- 
licity in  extinguishment  of  the  disputes  of  the 
mind,  making  no  fixed  nature  of  good  and  evil, 
esteeming  tilings  according  to  the  clearness  of  the 
desires,  or  the  reluciation ;  which  opinion  was 
rev i Ted  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anabaptists,  mea- 
suring things  according  to  the  motions  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  constancy  or  wavering  of  belief: 
all  which  are  manifest  to  lend  to  private  reposa 
and  contentment,  and  not  to  point  of  society. 

It  censureth  also  the  philosophy  of  EplctetuSf 
which  presupposeUi  that  felicity  must  be  placed 
in  those  things  which  are  in  our  power,  le«tweb« 
liable  to  fortune  and  disturbance :  as  if  it  w^rt 
not  a  thing  mirch  more  happy  lo  fail  in  good  and 
rirtyous  ends  for  the  public,  than  to  obtain  all  that 
we  can  wish  to  ourselves  in  our  proper  fortune ; 
as  Gonsalvo  said  to  his  soldiers,  showing  them 
Naples,  and  protesting,  "He  had  rather  die  ono 
foot  forwards,  than  to  have  his  life  secured  for 
long  by  one  foot  of  retreats"  \V hereunto  the 
wisdom  of  that  heavenly  leader  hath  signed,  who 
hath  affirmed  that  a  good  conscience  is  a  contin- 
ual fe^ast;  showing  plainly  that  the  conscience  of 
good  intentions,  howsoever  succeeding,  is  a  mot« 
continual  Joy  to  nature  than  all  the  prorision 
which  can  be  made  for  security  and  repose, 

1 1  censureth  likewise  that  abuse  of  philosophy, 
which  grew  general  about  the  time  of  Epictetus, 
in  converting  it  into  an  occupation  or  profession; 
as  if  the  purpose  bad  been,  not  to  resist  and  exUik- 
guish  perturbations,  but  to  fly  and  avoid  tli6 
causes  of  them,  and  to  shape  a  particular  kind 
and  course  of  life  to  that  end  ;  Introducing  such 
a  health  of  mind^  as  was  that  health  of  body  of 
which  AristoUe  apeak eth  of  Herod icus,  who  did 
nothing  all  his  life  long  but  intend  his  health : 
whereas  if  men  refer  themselves  to  duties  of 
society,  as  that  health  of  body  is  best,  which  is 
ablest  to  endure  all  alterations  and  extremltiea : 
so  likewise  that  healtli  of  mind  is  most  proper, 
which  can  go  throiigli  tire  greatest  temptations 
and  perturbations.  So  as  BiogenesV  opinion  is 
to  be  accepted,  who  commended  not  tliem  which 
abstained,  but  them  which  sustained*  and  ceuld 
refrain  their  mind  "  in  prfpcipitio,- *  and  could  give 
unto  the  mind,  as  is  used  in  horsemanship,  the 
shortest  stop  or  turn* 

Lastly,  it  censureth  the  tenderness  and  wmi 
of  application  In  some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
reverend  philosophers  and  philosophical  meni 
that  did  retire  too  easily  from  civil  business,  for 
avoiding  of  indignities  and  perturbations:  where- 
aa  the  resolution  of  men  truly  moral  onght  to  bu 
such  as  the  same  Gonsalvo  said  tlie  honour  of  4 
soldier  should  be,  *«  e  teli  crassiore,**  nad  not  so 
fine  at  that  every  thing  should  catch  in  it  and 
endanger  it« 
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To  reeame  prirate  or  particalar  gpood,  it  falleth 
into  the  diTision  of  good  actire  and  paaaiTe :  for 
this  difTerenee  of  good^  not  unlike  to  that  which 
amongst  the  Romans  was  expressed  in  the  fami- 
liar or  honsdiold  terms  of  Promus  and  Condns, 
is  formed  also  in  all  things,  and  is  best  disclosed 
in  the  two  sereral  appetites  in  creatures ;  the  one 
to  presenre  or  continue  themselves,  and  the  other 
to  dilate  or  multiply  themselves ;  whereof  the 
latter  seemeth  to  be  the  worthier :  for  in  nature 
the  heavens,  which  are  the  more  worthy,  are  the 
agent;  and  the  earth,  which  is  the  less  worthy, 
is  the  patient.  In  the  pleasures  of  living  crea- 
tures, that  of  generation  is  greater  than  that  of 
food;  in  divine  doctrine,  *«Beatius  est  dare 
quam  aceipere;*'  and  in  life,  there  is  no  man's 
spirit  so  soft,  but  esteemeth  the  effecting  of  some- 
what that  he  hath  fixed  in  his  desire,  more  than 
sensuality :  which  priority  of  the  active  good,  is 
mnch  upheld  by  the  consideration  of  our  estate 
to  be  mortal  and  exposed  to  fortune :  for  if  we 
might  have  a  perpetuity  and  certainty  in  our 
pleasures,  the  state  of  them  would  advance  their 
price:  but  when  we  see  it  is  but  **jVlagni  esti- 
mamus  mori  tardius,'*  and  <*  Ne  glorieris  de  eras- 
tino,  nescis  partum  diei,**  it  maketh  us  to  desire 
to  have  somewhat  secured  and  exempted  from 
time,  which  are  only  our  deeds  and  works :  as  it 
is  said,  **  Opera  eorum  sequuntur  eos.'*  The  pre- 
eminence likewise  of  this  active  good  is  upheld 
by  the  affection  which  is  natural  in  man  towards 
variety  and  proceeding;  which  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  sense,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  pas- 
sive good,  can  have  no  great  latitude :  **  Cogita 
quamdiu  eadem  feceris;  cibus,  somnus,  Indus 
perhunc  circulum  curritur;  mori  velle  non  tan- 
tum  foTtis,  aut  miser,  aut  prudens,  sed  etiam  fas- 
tidiosus  potest.**  But  in  enterprises,  pursuits, 
and  purposes  of  life,  there  is  much  variety; 
whereof  men  are  sensible  with  pleasure  in  their 
inceptions,  progressions,  recoils,  reintegrations, 
approaches  and  attainings  to  their  ends :  so  as  it 
was  well  said,  ^  Vita  sine  proposito  languida  et 
vaga  est."  Neither  hath  this  active  good  an 
identity  with  th^good  of  society,  though  in  some 
case  it  hath  an  incidence  into  it :  for  although  it 
do  many  times  bring  forth  acts  of  beneficence,  yet 
it  is  with  a  respect  private  to  a  man's  own  power, 
glory,  amplification,  continuance;  as  appeareth 
plainly,  when  it  findeth  a  contrary  subject.  For 
that  gigantine  state  of  mind  which  possesseth  the 
troublers  of  the  world,  (such  as  was  Lucius  Sylla, 
and  infinite  other  in  smaller  model,  who  would 
have  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  were  their 
friends  or  enemies,  and  wotdd  give  form  to  the 
worid,  according  to  their  own  humours,  which  is 
the  true  theomachy,)  pretendeth  and  aspireth  to 
active  good,  though  it  recedeth  farthest  firom  good 
vf  society,  which  we  have  determined  to  be  ths 
greater* 

To  resume  passive  good,  it  reoeiveth  a  sabdi* 


vision  of  conservative  and  perfective.  For  let  us 
take  a  brief  review  of  that  which  we  have  said : 
we  have  spoken  first  of  the  good  of  society,  the 
intention  whereof  embraeeth  the  form  of  human 
nature,  whereof  we  are  members  and  portions, 
and  not  our  own  proper  and  individual  form :  we 
have  spoken  of  active  good,  and  supposed  it  as  a 
part  of  private  and  particular  good :  and  rightly, 
for  there  is  impressed  upon  all  things  a  triple  de> 
sire  or  appetite  proceeding  from  love  to  them* 
selves;  one  of  preserving  and  continuing  their 
form ;  another  of  advancing  and  perfecting  their 
form ;  and  a  third  of  multiplying  and  extending 
their  form  upon  other  things ;  whereof  the  multi- 
plying,  or  signature  of  it  upon  other  things,  is  that 
which  we  handled  by  the  name  of  active  good. 
So  as  there  remaineth  the  conserving  of  it,  and 
perfecting  or  raising  of  it;  which  latter  is  the 
highest  degree  of  passive  good.  For  to  preserve 
in  state  is  the  less,  to  preserve  with  advancement 
is  the  greater.    So  in  i 


**  Igneoi  est  oUis  vifor,  et  rolettlt  origo." 

His  approach  or  assumption  to  divine  or  angeli- 
cal nature  is  the  perfection  of  his  form ;  the  erroi 
or  false  imitation  of  which  good  is  that  which  is 
the  tempest  of  himian  life;  while  man,  upon  the 
instinct  of  an  advancement  formal  and  essential,  is 
carried  to  seek  an  advancement  local.  For  as  those 
which  are  sick,  and  find  no  remedy,  do  tumble  up 
and  down  and  change  place,  as  if  by  a  remove 
local  they  could  obtain  a  remove  internal ;  so  is 
it  with  men  in  ambition,  when  failing  of  the  means 
to  exalt  their  nature,  they  are  in  a  perpetual  estua- 
tion  to  exalt  their  place.  So  then  passive  g^ood 
is,  as  was  said,  either  conservative  or  perfective. 

To  resume  the  good  of  conservation  or  comfort, 
which  consisteth  in  the  fruition  of  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  our  natures;  it  seemeth  to  be  the 
most  pure  and  natural  of  pleasures,  but  yet  the 
softest  and  the  lowest.  And  this  idso  receiveth 
a  difference,  which  hath  neither  been  well  judged 
of,  nor  well  inquired :  for  the  good  of  fruition  oi 
contentment  is  placed  either  in  the  sincereness  of 
the  fruition,  or  in  the  quickness  and  vigour  of  it: 
the  one  superinduced  by  the  quality,  the  other  by 
vicissitude ;  the  one  having  less  mixture  of  evil, 
the  other  more  impression  of  good.  Which  of 
these  is  the  greater  good,  is  a  question  contro- 
verted; but  whether  man's  nature  may  not  be 
capable  of  both,  is  a  question  not  inquired. 

The  former  question  being  debated  between 
Socrates  and  a  sophist,  Socrates  placing  felicity 
in  an  equal  and  constant  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
sophist  in  much  desiring  and  much  enjoying,  they 
fell  from  argument  to  ill  words :  the  sophist  say- 
ing that  Socrates's  felicity  was  tlie  felicity  of  a 
block  or  stone;  and  Socrates  sajring  that  the  so» 
phist's  felicity  was  the  felicity  of  one  that  had  the 
itch,  who  did  notiiing  but  itch  and  scratch.  Aad 
both  tfieae  opimons  do  not  want  thmr  snpporls: 
t9 
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fbf  the  opinion  of  Soerates  is  mnch  upheld  by  the 
genera]  consent  even  of  the  Epieures  themselres, 
that  Tirtue  beareth  a  great  part  in  felicity;  and  if 
■o,  certain  it  is,  that  virtae  hath  more  use  in 
dearingr  perturbations  than  in  compassing  desires. 
The  sophist's  opinion  is  much  ^youred  by  the 
assertion  we  last  spake  of,  that  good  of  advance- 
nent  is  greater  than  good  of  simple  preserration; 
because  every  obtaining  a  desire  hadi  a  show  of 
•dTancement,  as  motion,  though  in  a  circle,  hath 
a  show  of  progression* 

But  the  second  question,  decided  the  true  way, 
maketh  the  former  superfluous.  For  can  it  be 
doubted,  but  that  there  are  some  who  take  more 
pleasure  in  enjoying  pleasures  than  some  other, 
and  yet  nerertheless  are  less  troubled  with  the 
loss  or  leaying  of  themi  so  as  this  same,  «« Non 
ttti  ut  non  appetas,  non  appetere  ut  non  metuas,  sunt 
animi  pusilU  et  diffidentis.*'  And  it  seemeth  to 
me,  that  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers 
are  more  fearful  and  cautionary  than  the  nature 
of  things  requireth.  So  have  they  increased  the 
fear  of  death  in  offering  to  cure  it:  for  when  they 
would  have  a  man's  whole  life  to  be  but  a  disci- 
pline or  preparation  to  die,  they  must  needs  make 
man  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  enemy,  against 
whom  there  *«  no  end  of  preparing.  Better  saith 
tiiepoet: 

**  Qal  flnem  rHm  extrenum  Inter  nniwrtt  ponat 
Natara." 

80  have  they  sought  to  make  men's  minds  too 
uniform  and  harmonical,  by  not  breaking  them 
•ufllciently  to  contrary  motions :  the  reason  where- 
of I  suppose  to  be,  because  they  themselves  were 
men  dedicated  to  a  private,  free,  and  unapplied 
course  of  life.  For  as  we  see,  upon  the  lute  or 
like  instrument,  a  ground,  though  it  be  sweet  and 
have  show  of  many  changes,  yet  breaketh  not  the 
hand  to  such  strange  and  hard  stops  and  passages, 
as  a  set  song  or  voluntary ;  much  after  the  same 
manner  was  the  diversity  between  a  philosophical 
and  a  civil  life.  And  therefore  men  are  to  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  jewellers ;  who,  if  there  be  a  grain, 
or  a  cloud,  or  an  ice  which  may  be  ground  forth 
without  taking  too  much  of  the  stone,  they  help 
it;  but  if  it  should  lessen  and  abate  the  stone  too 
much,  they  will  not  meddle  with  it:  so  ought 
men  so  to  procure  serenity  as  they  destroy  not 
magrnaniroi^. 

Having,  therefore,  deduced  the  good  of  man 
which  is  piivate  and  particular,  as  far  as  seemeth 
fit;  we  will  now  letum  to  that  good  of  man  which,  m 
respecteth  and  beholdeth  society,  which  we  maWfi 


well  observed ;  for  it  concemeth  the  regimen  and 
government  of  every  man  over  himself,  and  not 
over  others.  And  as  in  architecture  the  direction 
of  framing  the  posts,  beams,  and  other  parts  of 
building,  is  not  the  same  with  the  manner  of 
joining  them  and  erecting  the  building;  and  in 
mechanicals,  the  direction  how  to  frame  an  in- 
strument or  engine,  is  not  the  same  with  the 
manner  of  setting  it  on  work  and  employing  it, 
(and  yet  nevertheless  in  expressing  of  the  one 
you  incidently  express  the  aptness  towards  the 
other;)  so  the  doctrine  of  conjugation  of  men  in 
society  differeth  from  that  of  their  conformity 
thereunto. 

This  part  of  duty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts ; 
the  common  duty  of  every  man,  as  a  man  or 
member  of  a  state;  the  other,  the  respective  or 
special  duty  of  every  man,  in  his  profession,  vo- 
cation, and  place.  The  first  of  these  is  extant 
and  well  laboured,  as  hath  been  said.  The  se- 
cond likewise  I  may  report  rather  dispersed  than 
deficient;  which  manner  of  dispersed  writing  in 
this  kind  of  argument  I  acknowledge  to  be  best : 
for  who  can  take  upon  him  to  write  of  the  proper 
duty,  virtue,  challenge,  and  right  of  every  several 
vocation,  profession  and  placet  For  although 
sometimes  a  looker  on  may  see  more  than  a  game- 
ster,  and  there  be  a  proverb  more  arrogant  than 
sound,  *«  That  the  vale  best  discovereth  the  hill ;" 
yet  there  is  small  doubt  but  that  men  can  write 
best,  and  most  really  and  materially,  in  their  own 
professions;  and  that  the  writing  of  speculative 
men  of  active  matter,  for  the  most  part,  doth  seem 
to  men  of  experience,  as  Phormio's  argument  of 
the  wars  seemed  to  Hannibal,  to  be  but  dreams 
and  dotage.  Only  there  is  one  vice  which  ac- 
companieth  them  that  write  in  their  own  profes- 
sions, that  they  magpufy  them  in  excess.  But 
generally  it  were  to  be  wished,  as  that  which 
would  make  learning  indeed  solid  and  fruitful, 
that  active  men  would  or  could  become  writers. 

In  which  kind  I  cannot  but  mention,  **  honoris 
causa,"  your  majesty's  excellent  book  tourhinfr 
the  duty  of  a  king:  a  work  richly  compoundec 
of  divinity,  morality,  and  policy,  with  great  as- 
persion of  all  other  arts;  and  being,  in  mine 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  sound  and  healthful 
writings  that  I  have  read ;  not  distempered  in  the 
heat  of  invention,  nor  in  the  coolness  of  negli- 
gence ;  not  sick  of  business,  as  those  are  who 
lose  themselves  in  their  order;  nor  of  convulsions, 
as  those  which  cramp  in  matters  impertinent: 
not  savouring  of  perfumes  and  paintings,  as  those 
Duty ;  because  the  term  of  Duty  is  mordf  ido  who  seek  to  please  the  reader  more  than  nature 
proper  to  a  mind  well  framed  and  disposed  tol  beareth ;  and  chiefly  well  disposed  in  the  spirits 


wards  others,  as  the  term  of  virtue  is  applied  to  a 
mind  well  formed  and  composed  in  itsdf :  though 
neither  can  a  man  understand  virtue  without  some 
relation  to  society,  nor  duty  without  an  inward 
ilisposition.  This  part  may  seem  at  first  to  per- 
tun  to  scienoe  civil  and  pditie:  hat  doI  if  it  bs 


thereof,  being  agreeable  to  truth  and  apt  for  ac- 
tion; and  far  removed  from  that  natural  infirmity, 
whereunto  I  noted  those  that  write  in  their  own 
professions  to  be  subject,  which  is,  that  they  ex- 
alt it  above  measure:  for  your  majesty  hath  truly 
deseribadt  not  a  king  of  Assyria  or  Perwa  in  tbetr 
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«ci«ni  glary*  Irat  a  Mo«m  or  a  David,  pastors  of 
their  people.  Neither  can  I  ever  leese  out  of  my 
remembraiiea,  what  I  heard  your  majesty  in  the 
same  sacred  spirit  of  government  deliver  in  a 
great  cause  of  judicature,  which  was,  ««That 
kings  mled  by  their  laws,  as  God  did  by  the  laws 
of  nature;  and  ought  as  rarely  to  put  in  use  their 
supreme  prerogative  as  God  doth  his  power  of 
working  miracles."  And  yet  notwithstanding,  in 
your  book  of  a  free  monarchy,  you  do  well  give 
men  to  understand,  that  you  know  the  plenitude 
of  the  power  and  right  of  a  king,  as  well  as  the 
circle  of  his  oflSce  and  duty.  Thus  have  I  pre- 
sumed to  allege  this  excellent  writing  of  your 
majesty,  as  a  prime  or  eminent  example  of  trac- 
tates concerning  special  and  respective  duties: 
wherein  I  should  have  said  as  much,  if  it  had  been 
written  a  thousand  years  since:  neither  am  I 
moved  with  certain  courtly  decencies,  which  es- 
teem it  flattery  to  praise  in  presence:  no,  it  is 
flattery  to  praise  in  absence ;  that  is,  when  either 
the  virtue  is  absent,  or  the  occasion  is  absent; 
and  so  the  praise  is  not  natural,  but  forced,  either 
in  truth  or  in  time.  But  let  Cicero  be  read  in  his 
oration  pro  Bilarcello,  which  is  nothing  but  an  ex- 
cellent table  of  Cesar's  virtue,  and  made  to  his 
hee ;  besides  the  example  of  many  other  excel- 
lent persons,  wiser  a  great  deal  than  such  ob- 
servers; and  we  will  never  doubt,  upon  a  full 
occasion,  to  give  just  praises  to  present  or  absent. 
But  to  retom:  there  belongeth  further  to  the 
handling  of  this  part,  touching  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessions and  vocations,  a  relative  or  opposite, 
touching  the  frauds,  cautels,  impostures,  and  vices 
of  every  profession,  which  hath  been  likewise 
handled :  but  how  t  rather  in  a  satire  and  cyni- 
cally, than  seriously  and  wisely :  for  men  have 
rather  sought  by  wit  to  deride  and  traduce  much 
of  that  which  is  good  in  professions,  than  with 
judgment  to  discover  and  sever  that  which  is 
corrupt.  For,  as  Solomon  saith,  he  that  cometh 
to  seek  afrer  knowledge  with  a  mind  to  8com  and 
censure,  shall  be  sure  to  find  matter  for  his  hu- 
mour, but  no  matter  for  his  instruction :  **  Quai- 
renti  derisori  scientiam  ipsa  se  abscond  it;  sed 
studioso  fit  obviam."  But  the  managing  of  this 
argument  with  integrity  and  truth,  which  I  note 
as  deficient,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best 
fortifications  for  honesty  and  virtue  that  can  be 
planted.  For,  as  the  fable  goeth  of  the  basilisk, 
that  if  he  see  you  first,  you  die  for  it;  but  if  you 
see  him  first,  he  dieth :  so  is  it  with  deceite  and 
evil  arte;  which,  if  they  be  first  espied,  they 
leese  their  life;  but  if  they  prevent,  they  en- 
danger. So  that  we  are  much  beholden  to  Ma- 
chiavel  and  others,  that  vnrite  what  men  do,  and 
not  what  they  ought  to  do.  For  it  is  not  possible 
to  join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the  columbine 
innocency,  except  men  know  exactly  all  the 
conditions  of  the  serpent;  his  baseness  and  going 
upon  his  belly,  his  volubility  and  lubricity,  his 


envy  and  sting,  and  fhe  rest  that  is,  all  forms 
and  natures  of  evil :  for  without  this,  viitoe  lieth 
open  and  unfenoed.  Nay,  an  honest  man  can  do 
no  good  upon  those  that  are  wicked,  to  reclaim 
them,  without  the  help  of  the  knowledge  of  evil. 
For  men  of  corrupted  minds  presuppose  that  ho- 
nesty groweth  out  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
believing  of  preachers,  schoolmasters,  and  men's 
exterior  language:  so  as,  except  you  can  make 
them  perceive  that  you  know  the  utmost  reaches 
of  their  own  corrupt  opinions,  they  despise  all 
morality;  *«Non  recipit  stultus  erba pmdentis, 
nisi  ea  dexeris  quae  versantur  in  Lorde  ejus.'* 

Unto  this  part,  touching  respective  duty,  doth 
also  appertain  the  duties  between  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant:  so 
likewise  the  laws  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  the 
civil  bond  of  companies,  colleges,  and  politic  bo- 
dies, of  neighbourhood,  and  all  other  proportion 
ate  duties ;  not  as  they  are  parte  of  goveixunent 
and  society,  but  as  to  the  framing  of  the  mind  of 
particular  persons. 

The  knowledge  cenceming  good  respecting  so 
ciety  dotli  handle  it  also,  not  simply  alone,  but 
comparatively;  whereunto  belongeth  the  weigh- 
ing of  duties  between  person  and  person,  case 
and  case,  particular  and  public :  as  we  see  in  the 
proceeding  of  Lucius  Brutas  against  his  own 
sons,  which  was  so  much  extolled;  yet  what  was 
said) 

**  Infelbc,  olcviDqae  ferent  ea  fktm.  minom." 

So  the  case  was  doubtful,  and  had  opinion  en 
both  sides.  Again,  we  see  when  M.  Bnitos  and 
Cassias  invited  to  a  supper  certain  whose  opi- 
nions they  meant  to  feel,  whether  they  were  fit  to 
be  made  their  associates,  and  cast  forth  the  ques- 
tion touching  the  killing  of  a  tyrant  being  an 
usurper,  they  were  divided  in  opinion ;  some  hold- 
ing that  servitude  was  the  extreme  of  evils,  and 
others  that  tyranny  was  better  than  a  civil  war: 
and  a  number  of  the  like  cases  there  are  of  com- 
parative duty ;  amongst  which  that  of  all  others 
is  the  most  frequent,  where  the  question  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  ensue  of  a  small  injustice, 
which  Jason  of  Thessalia  determined  against  the 
truth:  '^Aliqua  sunt  injuste  facienda,  ut  multe 
juste  fieri  possint."  But  the  reply  is  good,  ^Auo- 
torem  prsesentis  justitie  habes,  sponsorem  futuras 
non  habes."  Men  must  pursue  things  which  are 
just  in  present,  and  leave  the  friture  to  the  divine 
Providence.  So  then  we  pass  on  from  this  general 
part  touching  the  exemplar  and  description  of  good. 

Now  therefore  that  we  have  spoken  of  this  fruit 
of  life,  it  remaineth  to  speak  of  the  husbandry 
that  belongeth  thereunto ;  without  which  part  the 
former  seemeth  to  be  no  better  than  a  fair  image, 
or  stetua,  which  is  beautiful  to  contemplate,  but  is 
without  life  or  motion  :  whereunto  Aristotle  him 
self  subscribeth  in  these  words :  **  Necesse  est 
scilicet  de  virtute  dicere,  et  quid  sit,  et  ex  qnibns 
gignatur.    Inutile  enim  fere  fuerit  virtutem  qui« 
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flem  nosse,  acquirendK  auicm  ejus  modo«  et  yiis 
igoorare  :  non  eniin  de  virtue  tantum,  qua  fipecie 
sic,  i^uffimndum  est,  8«d  et  quoiuodo  6ui  cop  lam 
ficiat ;  iitrumque  enim  yolumas,  et  rem  ipBam 
noastj,  et  ejua  compotes  fieri ;  hoc  autem  ex  voio 
non  eueeedet,  nial  scimnus  et  ex  quibua  et  quomo- 
do,"  In  such  Ml  words  and  with  »iich  ilefation 
doth  he  inculcate  thia  part.  So  saith  Cicero  in 
great  commendation  of  Cato  the  Second i  thai  he 
had  applied  himself  to  phLloaophy,  ^*  nun  ita  dis- 
putandi  causi,  sed  ita  vivendi*."  And  although 
the  neglect  of  our  times,  wherein  few  men  do  bold 
any  consultations  touching  the  reformation  of 
the  if  life,  (aa  Seneca  ei^cellently  aaith,)  **  De  par- 
tihus  vitic  quisque  deliherat,  de  §umm4  nemo/^ 
ntaj  make  thia  part  seem  superfluous  ;  yet  I  must 
conclude  with  that  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  *^  Qui 
gravi  morbo  correpti  dolores  non  sentiunt,  iis  mens 
lEgrotat  I**  they  need  medicinCf  not  only  to  aas^auge 
the  disease,  but  to  awake  the  sense.  And  if  it  be 
saidf  that  the  cure  of  men^s  mindd  belongeth  to 
sacred  divinity,  it  ia  moat  true  i  but  yet  moral 
pbiloaophy  may  be  preferred  unto  her  aa  a  wise 
ser  V  an  t  an  d  hu  m  b  1  e  li  and  maid  *  F  or  as  llie  psal  m 
saith,  thdt  the  eyes  of  the  handmaid  look  per- 
petually towards  the  mistress,  aad  yet  no  doubt 
many  things  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  hand^ 
maidf  to  discern  of  the  miatreas^s  will ;  so  ought 
moral  philosophy  to  give  a  constant  attention  to 
ihe  doctrines  of  divinity,  and  yet  so  as  it  may 
yield  of  herself,  within  due  llmita,  many  sound 
and  p  roil  table  directions. 

This  part  therefore,  because  of  the  excellency 
thereof,  1  cannot  but  find  exceeding  strange  that 
it  ia  not  reduced  to  written  inquiry :  the  rather, 
because  it  consiateth  of  much  matter,  wherein 
both  speech  and  action  is  often  conversant ;  and 
such  wherein  tbo  common  talk  of  men,  (which  is 
rare,  hut  yet  cometh  sometimes  to  pass,)  is  wiser 
than  their  hooks.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  that 
we  propound  it  in  the  more  particularity,  boUi  for 
the  worthiness,  and  because  we  may  acquit  our- 
selves for  reporting  it  deficient,  which  seemeth 
almost  incffidtble,  and  is  otherwise  conceived  and 
presupposed  by  those  themselves  that  hare  writ^ 
ten.  We  will  therefore  enumerate  some  heads  or 
{taints  thereof,  that  it  may  appear  the  better  what 
it  is,  and  whether  it  be  ©x(ant. 

First,  therefore,  in  diis,  as  in  alt  things  wliich 
are  practical,  we  ought  to  cast  up  our  account^ 
what  is  in  our  power,  and  what  not ;  for  the  one 
may  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  alteration,  hut 
tlie  other  by  way  of  application  only.  The  hus-^ 
band  man  cannot  command,  neither  the  nature 
of  the  earth,  nor  the  seasons  of  the  weather  ;  no 
mure  can  the  pbydcian  the  constitution  of  the  pa* 
tient,  n^r  the  variety  of  the  accidents ;  so  in  the 
t^ulture  and  cu<^  of  the  mind  of  man,  two  thinga 
sr*i  without  onr  command ;  points  of  nature,  and 
p<#inlb  of  fortune :  for  to  the  basis  of  the  one,  and  tite 
condition  of  the  other  our  work  is  limited  and  tied* 


In  these  things,  therefore,  it  is  l^  unto  ikS  to  pro^ 

ceed  by  application* 

'*  V^nceAilA  Bit  omnb  fortutu  igreiido  {" 

and  60  likewise, 

^  Vincenda  ««t  titiitiii  natiifa  fertoda.'* 

But  when  that  we  speak  of  suffering,  we  do  not 
speak  o(  a  dull  and  neglected  suffering,  but  of  a 
wise  and  industrious  suffering,  which  draweth 
and  contriveth  use  and  advantage  out  of  that  which 
seemeth  adverse  and  contrary  ;  which  is  that  pro- 
perly which  we  call  accommodating  or  apply ing* 
Now  the  wisdom  of  application  resteth  principally 
in  the  exact  and  distinct  knowledge  of  tlie  prece^ 
dent  state  or  disposition,  unio  which  we  do  apply : 
for  we  cannot  fit  a  garment,  except  we  Brat  take 
measure  of  the  body. 

So  then  the  tirst  article  of  this  knowledge  is, 
to  set  down  sound  and  true  distributions  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  several  characters  and  tempera  of 
men^s  natures  and  dispositions  ;  especially  having 
regard  to  those  differences  which  are  most  radical, 
in  being  the  fountains  and  causes  of  the  rest,  or 
most  frequent  in  concurrence  or  commixture ; 
wherein  it  is  not  the  handling  of  a  few  of  them  in 
passage,  the  better  to  describe  the  mediocrities  of 
virtues,  that  can  satisfy  this  intention.  For  if  it 
deserve  to  be  considered,  ^*  That  there  are  minds 
w^hichare  proportioned  to  great  matters,  and  others 
to  small,"  (which  Aristotle  handleih,  or  ought  to 
have  handled,  by  the  name  of  magnanimity;) 
doth  it  not  deserve  as  well  to  he  conaidered, 
*<  That  there  are  minds  proportioned  to  intend 
many  matters,  and  others  to  few  1"  So  that  some 
can  divide  themselves ;  others  can  perchance  do 
exactly  well,  but  it  must  be  but  in  few  things  at 
once  :  and  so  there  cometh  to  be  a  narrowneas  of 
mind,  as  well  as  pusillanimity.  And  again, 
"  That  some  minds  are  proportioned  lo  thai  which 
may  be  despatched  at  once,  or  within  a  short  re^ 
turn  of  time  j  othera  to  that  which  begins  a  far  oft* 
and  is  to  be  won  with  length  of  pursuit ;" 

*'  Jam  tum  terkntqiii?  favi^tqiie/* 

So  that  there  may  be  fitly  said  to  be  a  longam^ 
mity,  which  is  commonly  also  ascribed  to  God  as 
a  magnanimity.  So  further  deserved  it  to  be  con^ 
side  red  by  Aristotle  ;  "that  there  is  a  disposition 
in  conversation,  (supposing  it  in  things  which  do 
in  no  sort  touch  or  concern  a  man^s  self,)  to  soottie 
and  please ;  and  a  Htsposition  contrary  to  contradict 
and  cross  *^*  and  deserve th  it  not  mnrh  better  td 
be  considered,  "  that  there  is  a  disposition,  not  in 
conversation  or  talk,  but  in  matter  of  more  serious 
nature,  (and  supposing  it  stilt  in  things  merely 
indifferent,)  to  take  pleasure  in  tb<^  good  of 
another ;  and  a  disposition  contrariwise,  to  take 
diataste  at  the  good  of  another  T  which  is  that 
properly  w  hich  w^e  call  good -nature  or  ill-nature, 
benignity  or  malignity :  and  therefore  I  ciinnot 
sufficiently  marvel  that  this  part  of  knowledge^ 
touching  the  several  characters  of  natures  and 
dispositions,  should  be  omitted  both  in  morality 
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and  policy;  rwnsideiiDg  it  is  of  so  great  ministry 
and  sappeditation  to  them  both.  A  man  shall 
find  in  the  traditions  of  astrology  some  pretty 
and  apt  diyisions  of  men's  naturesy  acccHrding  to 
the  predominances  of  the  planets ;  lorers  of  quiet, 
lovers  of  action,  lovers  of  victory,  lovers  of 
honour,  lovers  of  pleasure,  lovers  of  arts,  lovers 
of  change,  and  so  forth.  A  man  shall  find  in  the 
wisest  sort  of  these  relations  which  the  Italians 
make  touching  conclaves,  the  natures  of  the  se- 
veral cardinals  handsomely  and  livelily  painted 
forth :  a  man  shall  meet  with,  in  every  day's  con- 
ference, the  denominations  of  sensitive,  dry,  for- 
mal, real,  humorous,  certain,  «*  huomo  di  prima 
impressione,  huomo  di  ultima  impressione,''  and 
the  like :  and  yet  nevertheless  this  kind  of  obser- 
vations wandereth  in  words,  but  is  not  fixed  in 
inquiry.  For  the  distinctions  are  found,  many 
of  them,  but  we  conclude  no  precepts  upon  them : 
wherein  our  £iiult  is  the  greater:  because  both 
history,  poesy,  and  daily  experience  are  as  goodly 
fields  where  these  observations  grow;  whereof 
we  make  a  few  posies  to  hold  in  our  hands,  At 
no  man  bringeth  them  to  the  confectionary,  that 
receipts  might  be  made  of  them  for  the  use  of 
life. 

Of  much  like  kind  are  those  impressions  of 
nature,  which  are  imposed  upon  the  mind  by  the 
sex,  by  the  age,  by  the  regrion,  by  health  and 
sickness,  by  beauty  and  deformity,  and  the  like, 
which  are  inherent  and  not  external ;  and  again, 
those  which  are  caused  by  external  fortune ;  as 
sovereignty,  nobility,  obscure  birth,  riches,  want, 
magistracy,  privateness,  prosperity,  adversity, 
constant  fortune,  variable  fortune,  rising  ««per 
saltum,"  **  per  gradus,"  and  the  like.  And  there- 
fore we  see  that  Plautus  maketh  it  a  wonder  to 
see  an  old  man  beneficent,  *<  benignitas  hujus  ut 
adolescentuli  est."  St.  Paul  concludeth,  that 
severity  of  discipline  was  to  be  used  to  the  Cre- 
tans, **Increpa  eos  durd,"  upon  the  disposition 
of  their  country,  •<  Cretenses  semper  mendaces, 
malae  bestis,  ventres  pigri."  Sallust  noteth,  that 
it  is  usual  with  kings  to  desire  contradictories : 
*«  Sed  plerumque  regie  volnntates,  ut  vehementes 
sunt,  sic  mobiles,  sepeque  ipse  sibi  adverse." 
Tacitus  observeth  how  rarely  raising  of  the  for- 
tune mendeth  the  disposition:  *« Solus  Vespa- 
sianus  mutatus  in  melius."  Pindarus  maketh  an 
observation,  that  great  and  sudden  fortune  for  the 
most  part  defeateth  men,  «•  Qui  magnam  felicitatem 
concoquere  non  possunt."  So  the  Psalm  showeth 
it  is  more  easy  to  keep  a  measure  in  the  enjoying 
of  fortune,  than  in  the  increase  of  fortune :  *'  Di- 
vitiae  si  affluant,  nolite  cor  apponere."  These 
observations,  and  the  like,  I  deny  not  but  are 
touched  a  little  by  Aristotle,  as  in  passage,  in  his 
Rhetorics,  and  are  handled  in  some  scattered  dis- 
courses: but  they  were  never  incorporated  into 
moral  philosophy,  to  which  they  do  essentially 
appertain ;  as  the  knowledge  of  the  diversity  of 
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grounds  and  moulds  doth  to  agriculture,  and  tba 
knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  complexions  and 
constitutions  doth  to  the  physician;  except  we 
mean  to  follow  the  indiscretion  of  empirics, 
which  minister  the  same  medicines  to  all  patients. 

Another  article  of  this  knowledge  is  the  inquiry 
touching  the  affections ;  for  as  in  medicining  d 
the  body,  it  is  in  order  first  to  know  the  divers 
complexions  and  constitutions;  secondly,  the  ^ 
diseases ;  and  lastly,  the  cures :  so  in  medicining 
of  the  mind,  after  knowledge  of  the  divers  char- 
acters of  men's  natures,  it  foUoweth,  in  order,  to 
know  the  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the  mind, 
which  are  no  other  than  the  perturbations  and  dis- 
tempers of  the  affections.  For  as  the  ancient  pdi- 
tioians  in  popular  states  were  won  to  compare  the 
people  to  tiie  sea,  and  the  orators  U.  winds ;  be- 
cause as  the  sea  would  of  itself  be  calh«  .^d  quiet, 
if  the  winds  did  not  move  and  trouble  it ;  so  the 
people  would  be  peaceable  and  tractable,  if  tho 
seditious  orators  diid  not  set  them  in  working  and 
agitation :  so  it  may  be  fitly  said,  that  the  mind 
in  the  nature  thereof  would  be  temperate  and 
stayed,  if  the  affections,  as  winds,  did  not  put  it 
into  tumult  and  perturbation.  And  here  again  I 
find  strange,  as  before,  that  Aristotle  should  have 
written  divers  volumes  of  Ethics,  and  never 
handled  the  afiections,  which  is  the  principal 
subject  thereof;  and  yet,  in  his  Rhetorics,  where 
they  are  considered  but  collaterally,  and  in  a  se- 
cond degree,  as  they  may  be  moved  by  speech, 
he  findeth  place  for  them,  and  handleth  them 
well  for  the  quantity ;  but  where  their  true  place 
is,  he  pretermitteth  them.  For  it  is  not  his  dis- 
putations about  pleasure  and  pain  that  can  satiaiy 
Uiis  inquiry,  no  more  than  he  that  should  gene- 
rally handle  the  nature  of  light,  can  be  said  to 
handle  the  nature  of  colours ;  for  pleasure  and 
pain  are  to  the  particular  affections  as  light  is  to 
particular  colours.  Better  travails,  I  suppose, 
had  the  Stoics  taken  in  this  argument,  as  far  as  I 
can  gather  by  that  which  we  have  at  second  hand. 
But  yet,  it  is  like,  it  was  after  their  manner 
rather  in  subtilty  of  definitions,  (which  in  a  suIk 
ject  of  this  nature  are  but  curiosities,)  than  in 
active  and  ample  descriptions  and  observations.. 
So  likewise  I  find  some  particular  writings  of  au. 
elegant  nature,  touching  some  of  the  affectiontif 
as  of  anger,  of  comfort  upon  adverse  accidenta, 
of  tenderness  of  countenance,  and  other. 

But  the  poets  and  writers  of  histories  are  the 
best  doctors  of  this  knowledge :  where  we  may 
find  painted  forth  with  great  life,  how  affections 
are  kindled  and  incited;  and  how  pacified  and 
refrained ;  and  how  again  contained  from  act  and 
further  degree;  how  they  disclose  themselves; 
how  they  work ;  how  they  vary ;  how  they  gather 
and  fortify ;  how  they  are  inwzapped  one  within 
another ;  and  how  they  do  fight  and  encounter  omt 
with  another;  and  other  the  like  partieolamiaa: 
amongst  the  which  this  lastia  of  apsdal  vtm^lfk 
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moral  and  clyil  matteri ;  how,  I  iay^  to  set  aflbc- 
tion  against  aQk;tiaii,  and  to  master  one  by 
snoiheri  even  aa  we  use  to  hunt  beast  with  beast, 
and  ftj  bird  with  hhdt  which  otherwise  perhaps 
we  eoyld  fiot  so  easily  recover:  upon  which  foun- 
dation is  erected  that  excellent  use  of  *'  premium" 
am!  **  pflena,'*  whereby  civil  states  consist ;  em- 
p toying^  the  predominant  affections  of  fear  atid 
hope,  for  the  suppressing  and  bridling  the  rett» 
For  as  in  the  govern ment  of  states  it  Ls  some- 
times necessary  to  bridle  one  fsietton  wnth  another, 
so  i*  is  in  the  government  wilhin. 

Noi»*  jome  we  to  those  points  which  are  within 
our  own  cemmand,  and  have  force  and  operation 
upon  the  mind,  to  affect  the  will  and  appetite,  and 
to  alter  manners;  wherein  thej  ought  to  have 
handled  cuatomt  exercise,  habit,  edneatton,  exatn- 
pie,  imitation,  emulation,  company,  friends,  praise, 
reproof,  exhortation,  fame,  laws,  books,  studies: 
these  as  they  have  determinate  use  in  moralities, 
fifom  these  the  mind  suffereth ;  and  of  these  are 
such  rei^eipts  and  regimens  C{>mpounded  and  de- 
scribed, as  may  seem  to  recover  or  preserve  the 
hoalth  and  ^ood  estate  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  per* 
taineth  to  human  medicine  i  of  which  number  we 
will  insist  upon  some  one  or  tv^'o,  as  an  example 
of  the  rest,  because  it  were  too  long  to  prosecute 
all ;  and  therefore  we  do  resunne  custom  and  ha- 
bit to  speak  of. 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle  seemcth  to  me  a  ncg-li- 
gent  opinion^  that  of  those  thing!  which  consist 
by  nature,  nothing  can  be  changed  by  custom ; 
using  for  example^  that  if  a  stone  be  thrown  t#!n 
thousand  times  up,  it  will  not  learn  to  ascend ; 
and  that  by  often  seeing  or  hearing,  we  do  not 
learn  to  see  or  hear  tlie  better*  For  though  this 
principle  be  true  in  things  wherein  nature  is  pe- 
remptory, (the  reason  where (sf  we  cannot  now  stand 
to  discuss ,]  yet  it  is  otherwise  in  things  wherein 
nature  admitteth  a  latitude*  For  he  might  see 
that  a  strait  glove  will  come  more  easily  on  with 
use  J  and  that  a  wand  will  by  use  bend  otherwise 
than  it  grew ;  and  that  by  use  of  the  voice  we 
speak  looder  and  stronger;  and  that  by  use  of 
enduring  heat  and  cold,  we  endure  it  the  better, 
and  the  like:  which  latter  sort  have  a  nearer 
resemblance  unto  that  subject  of  manners  be 
handieth,  than  those  instances  which  he  allegpth. 
But  allowing  his  conclusion,  that  virtues  and 
rices  consist  in  habit,  he  ought  so  much  the  mora 
to  have  taught  the  manner  of  superinducing  thai 
habit :  for  there  be  many  precepts  of  the  wise  or- 
dering the  cxereises  of  the  mind,  as  there  is  of 
ivrdcring  the  exercises  of  the  body ;  whereof  we 
will  rectte  a  few. 

The  first  shall  be,  that  we  beware  we  take  not 
at  the  first  either  too  high  a  strain,  or  too  weak : 
for  if  too  high,  in  a  diffident  nature  you  discou- 
rage ;  in  a  confident  nature  you  breed  an  opinir>n 
of  facility,  and  so  a  sloth ;  and  in  all  natnitis  yon 
bread  a  further  expectation  than  can  hold  out,  and 


so  an  insalisfaction  on  the  end :  if  too  weak,  of 
the  other  side,  you  may  not  look  to  perform  ajnd 
overcome  any  great  task* 

Another  precept  is,  to  practise  all  things  chiefly 
at  two  several  times,  the  one  when  the  mind  is 
best  d  is  polled,  the  other  when  it  is  worst  disposed ; 
tliat  by  the  one  you  may  gain  a  great  step,  by  the 
other  you  may  work  out  the  knots  and  stonds  of 
the  mijid,  and  make  the  middle  times  tlie  m<m> 
easy  and  pleasant. 

Another  precept  is  that  which  Aristotle  men< 
tioncth  by  the  way,  which  is,  to  bear  ever  f ow*ards 
the  contrary  extreme  of  that  whereunto  we  are  by 
nature  inclined :  like  unto  the  rowing  against  the 
stream,  or  making  a  wand  straight  by  bending 
him  contrary  to  his  natural  crookedness, 

Anotlier  precept  is,  that  the  mind  is  brought  to 
any  thing  better,  and  with  more  sweetness  and 
happiness,  if  that  whereunto  you  pretend  be  net 
first  in  the  intention,  but  "tanquam  aliud  agendo," 
because  of  the  natural  hatred  of  the  mind  against 
^^easity  and  constraint.  Many  other  axioms 
there  are  tonching  the  managing  of  exercise  and 
custom;  which,  being  so  conducted,  doth  prove  in- 
d  eed  another  natu  re ;  b  u  t  being  go ve  rned  by  o  ban  ge , 
doth  commonly  prove  but  an  ape  of  nature,  and 
bringetli  forth  that  which  is  lame  and  counterfeiL 

So  if  we  should  handle  books  and  studies,  and 
what  influence  and  operation  they  have  upon 
manners,  are  there  not  divers  precepts  of  great 
caution  and  direction  appertaining  ttiercuntot 
Did  not  one  of  the  fathers  in  great  indignation 
call  poesy  **  vimim  da^monuni,"  because  it  in-- 
crease th  temptations,  perturbations,  and  vain  opi- 
nions T  Is  not  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  worthy  to 
be  regarded,  wherein  he  saith,  "That  young  men 
are  no  fit  auditors  of  moral  philosophy,  because 
they  are  not  settled  from  the  boiling  It  eat  of  their 
affections,  nor  attrmpered  with  lime  and  expc* 
rieneeT'  And  doth  it  not  thereof  come,  that 
those  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  (whereby  they  have  pers^uaded  unto 
virtue  most  effectusdly,  by  representing  her  In 
state  and  majesty,  and  popular  opinions  against 
virtue  in  their  parasites'  coats,  fit  to  be  scorned 
and  derided,)  are  of  so  little  effect  towards  ho- 
nesty of  life,  bt?cause  they  are  not  read  and  re- 
volved by  men  in  their  mature  and  settled  fears, 
but  confined  almost  to  boys  and  beginners  1  But 
is  it  not  true  also,  that  much  less  young  men  are 
fit  auditors  of  matters  of  policy,  till  they  have 
been  thro  roughly  seasoned  in  religicm  and  mo- 
lality; lest  their  judgments  be  corrupted,  and 
made  apt  to  think  that  there  are  no  true  differ- 
ences of  things,  but  according  to  utility  and  for^ 
tune,  as  the  verse  describes  it, 

^  PrDvpemm  et  fblli  tceliiB  vl#tui  vficatun 
and  again, 

"  illfl  cTU»ai  prpliuin  Kelflrb  MIK,  hie  dtadenta  ;** 

which  the  poiots  do  speak  satirfcally,  and  in  in- 
dignation on  virtuosi  behalf;  btit  books  of  policy 
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do  speak  it  seriously  and  positiyely;  for  so  it 
pleaaeth  Machiavel  to  say,  ««that  if  Cesar  had 
been  overthrown,  he  would  have  been  more  odious 
than  ever  was  Catiline;'*  as  if  there  had  been  no 
difference,  but  in  fortune,  between  a  very  fury  of 
lust  and  blood,  and  the  most  excellent  spirit  (his 
ambition  reserved)  of  the  world  t  Again,  is  there 
not  a  caution  likewise  to  be  given  of  the  doctrines 
of  moralities  themselves,  (some  kinds  of  them,) 
lest  they  make  men  too  precise,  arrogant,  incom- 
patible ;  as  Cicero  saith  of  Cato,  «« In  Marco  Ca- 
tone  hsc  bona  qute  videmus  divina  et  egregia, 
ipsiUs  scitote  esse  propria;  que  nonnunquam 
requirimus,  ea  sunt  omnia  non  a  natural,  sed  a 
magistro  V*  Many  other  axioms  and  advices  there 
are  touching  those  proprieties  and  effects,  which 
studies  do  infuse  and  instil  into  manners.  And 
to  likewise  is  there  touching  the  use  of  all  those 
other  points,  of  company,  fame,  laws,  and  the 
rest,  which  we  recited  in  the  beginning  in  the 
doctrine  of  morality. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  culture  of  the  mind  that 
seemeth  yet  more  accurate  and  elaborate  than  the 
rest,  and  is  built  upon  this  ground ;  that  the  minds 
of  all  men  are  at  some  times  in  a  state  more  per- 
fect, and  at  other  times  in  a  state  more  depraved. 
The  purpose  therefore  of  this  practice  is,  to  fix 
and  cherish  the  good  hours  of  the  mind,  and  to 
obliterate  and  take  forth  the  evil.  The  fixing  of 
the  good  hath  been  practised  by  two  means,  vows 
or  constant  resolutions,  and  observances  or  exer- 
cises ;  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in 
themselves,  as  because  they  keep  the  mind  in 
continual  obedience.  The  obliteration  of  the  evil 
hath  been  practised  by  two  means,  some  kind  of 
redemption  or  expiation  of  that  which  is  past,  and 
an  inception  or  account  *«de  novo,*'  for  the  time 
to  come.  But  this  part  seemeth  sacred  and  reli- 
gious, and  justly ;  for  all  good  moral  philosophy, 
as  was  said,  is  but  a  handmaid  to  religion. 

Wherefore  we  will  conclude  with  that  last  point 
which  is  of  all  other  means  the  most  compendi- 
ous and  summary,  and  again,  the  most  noble  and 
effectual  to  the  reducing  of  the  mind  unto  virtue 
and  good  estate ;  which  is,  the  electing  and  pro- 
pounding unto  a  man*s  self  good  and  virtuous 
ends  of  his  life,  such  as  may  be  in  a  reasonable 
sort  within  his  compass  to  attain.  For  if  these 
two  things  be  supposed,  that  a  man  set  before  him 
honest  and  good  ends,  and  again,  that  he  be  reso- 
lute, constant,  and  true  unto  them ;  it  will  follow 
that  he  shall  mould  himself  into  all  virtue  at  once. 
And  this  indeed  is  like  the  work  of  nature ;  where- 
as the  other  course  is  like  the  work  of  the  hand. 
For  as  when  a  carver  makes  an  image,  he  shapes 
only  that  part  whereupon  he  worketh,  (as  if  he 
be  upon  the  face,  that  part  which  shall  be  the 
body  is  but  a  rude  stone  still,  till  such  time  as  he 
comes  to  it;)  but,  contrariwise,  when  nature 
makes  a  flower  or  living  creature,  she  formeth  ru- 
•liments  of  all  the  parts  at  one  time:  so  in  obtain- 


ing virtue  by  habit,  while  a  man  practisetb  tern* 
perance,  he  doth  not  profit  mucl  to  fortitude,  nor 
the  like;  but  when  he  dedicate th  and  applieth 
himself  to  good  ends,  look,  what  virtue  soever 
the  pursuit  and  passage  towards  those  ends  doth 
commend  unto  him,  he  is  invested  of  a  precedent 
disposition  to  conform  himself  thereunto.  Which 
state  of  mind  Aristotle  doth  excellently  express 
himself,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  called  virtuous, 
but  divine:  his  words  are  these:  ««Immanit8ti 
autem  consentaneum  est  opponere  cam,  que  supra 
humanitatem  est,  heroicam  sive  divinam  virtu- 
tem:"  and  a  little  after,  «*Nam  ut  feie  neque 
vitium  neque  virtus  est,  sic  neque  Dei :  sed  hie 
quidem  status  altius  quiddam  virtute  est,  ille  aliud 
quiddam  a  vitio."  And  therefore  we  may  see 
what  celsitude  of  honour  Plinius  Secundus  attri- 
buteth  to  Trajan  in  his  funeral  oration ;  where  he 
said,  **  that  men  needeth  to  make  no  other  prayers 
to  the  gods,  but  that  they  would  continue  as  good 
lords  to  them  as  Trajan  had  been ;"  as  if  he  had 
not  been  an  imitation  of  divine  nature,  but  a  pat- 
tern of  it.  But  these  be  heathen  and  profane 
passages,  having  but  a  shadow  of  that  divine  state 
of  mind,  which  religion  and  the  holy  faith  doth 
conduct  men  unto,  by  imprinting  upon  their  souls 
charity,  which  is  excellently  called  the  bond  of 
perfection,  because  it  comprehendeth  and  fasteneth 
all  virtues  together.  And  it  is  elegantly  said  by 
Menander  of  vain  love,  which  is  but  a  false  imi- 
tation of  divine  love,  ««Amor  melior  sophista 
Isvo  ad  humanam  vitam,"  that  love  teacheth  a 
man  to  carry  himself  better  than  the  sophist  or 
preceptor ;  which  he  calleth  left-handed,  because, 
with  all  his  rules  and  precepts,  he  cannot  form  a 
man  so  dexterously,  nor  with  that  facility  to  prise 
himself  and  govern  himself,  as  love  can  do :  so 
certainly,  if  a  man's  mind  be  truly  inflamed  with 
charity,  it  doth  work  him  suddenly  into  greater 
perfection  than  all  the  doctrine  of  morality  can  do, 
which  is  but  a  sophist  in  comparison  of  the  other. 
Nay  further,  as  Xenophon  observed  truly,  that  all 
other  affections,  though  they  raise  the  mind,  yet 
they  do  it  by  distorting  and  uncomeliness  of  ec- 
stasies or  excesses ;  but  only  love  doth  exalt  the 
mind,  and  nevertheless  at  the  same  instant  doth 
settle  and  compose  it:  so  in  all  other  excellencies, 
though  they  advance  nature,  yet  they  are  subject 
to  excess ;  only  charity  admitteth  no  excess.  For 
so  we  see,  aspiring  to  bo  like  God  in  power,  the 
angels  transgressed  and  fell ;  *•  Ascendam,  et  ero 
similis  Altissimo:"  by  aspiring  to  be  like  God 
in  knowledge,  man  transgressed  and  fell;  *»  Eritis 
sicut  Dii,  scientes  bonum  et  malum :"  but  by  as- 
piring to  a  similitude  of  God  in  goodness  or  love, 
neither  man  nor  angel  ever  transgressed,  or  shall 
transgrress.  For  unto  that  imitation  we  are  ealled : 
«« Diligite  inimicos  vestros,  benefacite  eis  qui  Mp. 
runt  vos,  et  orate  pro  persequentibus  e;  w4«uronir 
antibus  vos,  ut  sitis  filii  Patris  vestri  qui  in  coSis 
est,  qui  solem  tuum  oriri  facit  super  bonoe  et  aial«i4. 
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et  plait  super  justos  et  injastos/*  So  in  the  first 
platfonn  of  the  divine  nature  itself,  the  heathen 
leligion  speaketh  thus,  **Optimus  Maximus:** 
and  the  sacred  Scriptures  thus,  '^Misericordia  ejus 
super  omnia  opera  ejus." 

Wherefore  I  do  conclude  this  part  of  moral 
knowledge,  concerning  the  culture  and  regimen 
of  the  mind ;  wherein  if  anj  man,  considering 
the  parts  thereof  which  I  have  enumerated,  do 
judge  that  mj  labour  is  but  to  collect  into  an  art 
or  science  that  which  hath  been  pretermitted  bj 
others,  as  matter  of  coomion  sense  and  experience, 
he  judgeth  well.  But  as  Philocrates  sported  with 
Demosthenes,  ^  You  may  not  marvel,  Athenians, 
that  Demosthenes  and  I  do  differ;  for  hedrinketh 
water,  and  I  drink  wine  ;*'  and  like  as  we  read 
of  an  ancient  parable  of  the  two  gates  of  sleep, 

**  Saot  ffemina  lomDi  porta :  qtkarum  altera  fertur 
Oomea,  qaa  rerto  ftdlla  datur  exhut  umbrto : 
Altera  candenti  perfeeta  nltent  elephanto, 
8ed  fiilaa  ad  cerium  mlnunt  Inaomnia  manea :" 

so  if  we  put  on  sobriety  and  attention,  we  shall 
find  it  a  sure  maxim  in  knowledge,  that  the  more 
pleasant  liquor  of  wine  is  the  more  vaporous,  and 
the  braver  gate  of  ivory  sendeth  forth  the  fidser 
dreams. 

But  we  have  now  concluded  that  general  part 
of  human  philosophy,  which  contemplateth  man 
segregate,  and  as  he  consisteth  of  body  and  spirit. 
Wherein  we  may  further  note,  that  there  seemeth 
to  be  a  relation  or  conformity  between  the  good 
of  the  mind  and  the  good  of  the  body.  For 
as  we  divided  the  good  of  the  body  into  health, 
beauty,  strength,  and  pleasure ;  so  the  good  of  the 
mind,  inquired  in  rational  and  moral  knowledges, 
tendeth  to  this,  to  make  the  mind  sound,  and 
without  perturbation ;  beautiful,  and  graced  with 
decency;  and  strong  and  agile  for  all  duties  of 
life.  These  three,  as  in  the  body,  so  in  the  mind, 
seldom  meet,  and  commonly  sever.  For  it  is  easy 
to  observe,  that  many  have  strength  of  wit  and 
courage,  but  have  neither  health  from  perturba- 
*tions,  nor  any  beauty  or  decency  in  their  doings : 
some  again  have  an  elegancy  and  fineness  of  car- 
riage, which  have  neither  soundness  of  honesty 
nor  substance  of  sufficiency :  and  some  again  have 
honest  and  reformed  minds,  that  can  neither  be- 
come themselves,  nor  manage  business:  and 
sometimes  two  of  them  meet,  and  rarely  all 
three.  As  for  pleasure,  we  have  likewise  deter- 
mined that  the  mind  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to 
stupidity,  but  to  retain  pleasure;  confined  rather 
in  the  subject  of  it,  than  in  the  strength  and  vi- 
gour of  it. 

CnriL  Knowledge  is  conversant  about  a  subject 
which  of  all  others  is  most  immersed  in  matter, 
find  hardliest  redueed  to  axiom.  Nevertheless, 
AS  Cato  the  Censor  said,  ^  that  the  Romans  were 
like  sheep,  for  tfiat  a  man  might  better  drive  a 
flock  of  th6m«  thmi  one  of  them ;  for  la  a  flodt,  if 


you  could  get  but  some  few  to  go  right,  the  rest 
would  follow  :**  so  in  that  respect  moral  phOoso 
phy  is  more  difficile  than  policy.  Again,  moral 
philosophy  propoundeth  to  itself  the  framing  of 
internal  goodness ;  but  civil  knowledge  requireth 
only  an  external  goodness ;  for  that  as  to  society 
sufficeth.  And  therefore  it  cometh  oft  to  pass  that 
there  be  evil  times  in  good  governments :  for  so 
we  find  in  the  holy  story,  when  the  kings  were 
good,  yet  it  is  added,  *«  Sed  adhuc  populus  non 
direxerat  cor  suum  ad  Dominum  Deum  patrum 
suorum.*'  Again,  states,  as  great  engines,  move 
slowly,  and  are  not  so  soon  put  out  of  frame :  for 
as  in  £!gypt  the  seven  good  years  sustained  the 
seven  bad,  so  governments,  for  a  time  well 
grounded,  do  bear  out  errors  following :  but  the 
res6lution  of  particular  persons  is  more  suddenly 
subverted.  These  respects  do  somewhat  qualify 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  civil  knowledge. 

This  knowledge  hath  three  parts,  according  to 
the  three  summary  actions  of  society ;  which  are 
Conversation,  Negotiation,  and  Government.  For 
man  seeketh  in  society  comfort,  use,  and  protec- 
tion :  and  they  be  three  wisdoms  of  divers  na- 
tures, which  do  often  sever;  wisdom  of  the  beha- 
viour, wisdom  of  business,  and  wisdom  of  state. 

The  wisdom  of  Conversation  ought  not  to  be 
over  much  affected,  but  much  less  despised ;  for 
it  hath  not  only  an  honour  in  itself,  but  an  influ- 
ence also  into  business  and  government.  The 
poet  saith, 

"  Nee  viilu  destnie  verba  tno :" 
a  man  may  destroy  the  force  of  his  words  with  his 
countenance :  so  may  he  of  his  deeds,  saith  Ci- 
cero, recommending  to  his  brother  affability  and 
easy  access;  «*Nil  interest  habere  ostium  aper- 
tum,  vultum  clausum  ;'*  it  is  nothing  won  to  admit 
men  with  an  open  door,  and  to  receive  them  with 
a  shut  and  reserved  countenance.  So,  we  see, 
Atticus,  before  the  first  interview  between  Cesar 
and  Cicero,  the  war  depending,  did  seriously  ad- 
vise Cicero  touching  the  composing  and  ordering 
of  his  countenance  and  gesture.  And  if  the  go- 
vernment of  the  countenance  be  of  such  effect, 
much  more  is  that  of  the  speech,  and  other  car- 
riage appertaining  to  conversation ;  the  true  model 
whereof  seemeth  to  me  well  expressed  by  Livy, 
though  not  meant  for  this  purpose:  '*Ne  ant 
arrogans  videar,  aut  obnoxius;  quorum  altemm 
est  aliens  libertatis  obliti,  alteram  mm  :**  the 
sum  of  behaviour  is  to  retain  a  man*s  own  digni- 
ty, without  intruding  upon  the  liberty  of  others. 
On  the  other  side,  if  behaviour  and  outward  car- 
riage be  intended  too  much,  first  it  may  pass  into 
affectation,  and  then  *<quid  deformius  quam 
scenam  in  vitam  transferred'  (to  act  a  man's  life  !) 
But  although  it  proceed  not  to  that  extreme,  yet 
it  consumeth  time,  and  employeth  the  mind  too 
much.  And  therefore  as  we  use  to  advise  yoong 
students  from  company  keeping,  by  sayii^, 
M  Amid  ftaxes  tnmporit;**  to  eeitibiily  the  bindr 
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in^  of  the  discretion  of  behaviour  Lb  a  great  thief 
of  meditation.  Again,  such  aa  are  accomplished 
in  that  form  of  urbanity  please  themselves  in  it, 
and  seldom  aspire  to  higher  virtue ;  whereas  those 
that  have  defect  in  it  do  seek  comeliness  by  repu- 
tation: for  where  reputation  is,  almost  every 
thing  becometh;  but  where  that  is  not,  it  must 
be  supplied  by  punctilios  and  compliments. 
Again,  there  b  no  greater  impediment  of  action 
than  an  over-curious  observance  of  decency,  and 
the  guide  of  decency,  which  is  time  and  season. 
For  as  Solomon  saith,  ••  Qui  respicit  ad  ventos, 
non  seminat;  et  qui  respicit  ad  nubes,  non  mo- 
tet f*  a  man  must  make  his  opportunity,  as  oft  as 
find  it.  To  conclude :  behaviour  seemeth  to  me 
as  a  garment  of  the  mind,  and  to  have  the  condi- 
tions of  a  garment.  For  it  ought  to  be  made  in 
fashion ;  it  ought  not  to  be  too  curious ;  it  ought 
to  be  shaped  so  as  to  set  forth  any  good  making 
of  the  mind,  and  hide  any  deformity ;  and  above 
all,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  strait,  or  restrained  for 
exercise  or  motion.  But  this  part  of  civil  know- 
ledge hath  been  elegantly  handled,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  report  it  for  deficient. 

The  wisdom  touching  Negotiation  or  Business 
hath  not  been  hitherto  collected  into  writing,  to 
the  great  derogation  of  learning,  and  the  professors 
of  learning.  For  from  this  root  springeth  chiefly 
that  note  or  opinion,  which  by  us  is  expressed  in 
adage  to  this  effect,  *«that  there  is  no  great  con- 
currence between  learning  and  wisdom."  For  of 
the  three  wisdoms  which  we  have  set  down  to 
pertain  to  civil  life,  for  wisdom  of  behaviour,  it  is 
by  learned  men  for  the  most  part  despised,  as  an 
inferior  to  virtue,  and  an  enemy  to  meditation ; 
for  wisdom  of  government,  they  acquit  themselves 
well  when  they  are  called  to  it,  but  that  happeneth 
to  few ;  but  for  the  wisdom  of  business,  wherein 
man*s  life  is  most  conversant,  there  be  no  books 
of  it,  exeept  some  few  scattered  advertisements, 
that  have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
subject.  For  if  books  were  written  of  this,  as  the 
other,  I  doubt  not  but  learned  men  with  mean  ex- 
perience, would  far  excel  men  of  long  experience 
without  learning,  and  outshoot  them  in  their  own 
bow. 

Neither  needetfa  it  at  all  to  be  doubted,  that  this 
knowledge  should  be  so  variable  as  it  falleth  not 
under  precept;  for  it  is  much  less  infinite  than 
science  of  government,  which,  we  see,  is  laboured 
and  in  some  part  reduced.  Of  this  wisdom,  it 
seemeth  some  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in  the 
sagest  and  wisest  times,  were  professora;  for 
Cicero  reporteth,  that  it  was  then  in  use  for  sena- 
tors that  had  name  and  opinion  for  general  wiee 
men,  as  Coruncanius,  Curius,  Lslius,  and  many 
othere,  to  walk  at  certain  hours  in  the  place,  and 
to  give  audience  to  those  that  would  use  their  ad- 
vice; and  that  the  particular  citixens  would  re- 
sort unto  them,  and  consult  with  them  of  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  or  of  the  employing  of  a 


son,  or  of  a  purchase  or  bargain,  or  of  an  accusa- 
tion, and  every  other  occasion  incident  to  man^s 
life.  So  as  there  is  a  wisdom  of  counsel  and 
advice  even  in  private  causes,  arising  out  of  an 
universal  insight  into  the  afikire  of  the  world ; 
which  is  used  indeed  upon  particulai  causes  pro- 
pounded, but  is  gathered  by  general  observation 
of  causes  of  like  nature.  For  so  we  see  in  the 
book  which  Q.  Cicero  writeth  to  his  brother, 
«>  De  petitione  consulatus,"  (being  the  only  book 
of  business,  that  I  know,  written  by  the  ancients,) 
although  it  concerned  a  particular  action  then  ou 
foot,  yet  the  substance  thereof  consisteth  of  many 
wise  and  politic  axioms,  which  contain  not  a 
temporary,  but  a  perpetual  direction  in  the  case 
of  popular  elections.  But  chiefly  we  may  see  in 
those  aphorisms  which  have  place  among  divine 
writings,  composed  by  Solomon  the  king,  (of 
whom  the  Scriptures  testify  that  his  heart  was  as 
the  sands  of  Uie  sea,  encompassing  the  world 
and  all  worldly  mattero,^  we  see,  I  say,  not  a 
few  profound  and  excellent  cautions,  precepts, 
positions,  extending  to  much  variety  of  occasions ; 
whereupon  we  will  stay  awhile,  offering  to  con- 
sideration some  number  of  examples. 

*^Sed  et  cunctis  sermonibus  qui  dicuntur  ne 
aocommodes  aurem  tuam,  ne  forte  audias  servum 
tuum  maledicentnm  tibL"  Here  is  concluded  the 
provident  stay  of  inquiry  of  that  which  we  would 
be  loath  to  find :  as  it  was  judged  great  wisdom 
in  Pompeius  Magnus  that  he  burned  Sertorius*s 
papera  unperused. 

**  Vir  sapiens,  si  cum  stulto  contenderit,  sive 
irascatur,  sive  rideat,  non  inveniet  requiem." 
Here  is  described  the  gpreat  disadvantage  which  a 
wise  man  hath  in  undertaking  a  lighter  person 
than  himself;  which  is  such  an  engagement  as, 
whether  a  man  turn  the  matter  to  jest,  or  tarn  it  to 
heat,  or  howsoever  he  change  copy,  he  can  no- 
ways quit  himself  well  of  it* 

**  Qui  delicate  a  pueritia  nutrit  servum  suum, 
postea  sentiet  eum  contumacem."  Here  is  signi- 
fied, that  if  a  man  begin  too  high  a  pitch  in  his 
favoure,  it  doth  commonly  end  in  unkindness  and 
unthankfulness. 

«^  Yidisti  virum  velooem  in  opere  suot  coram 
regibus  stabit,  nee  erit  inter  igi^obiles.*'  Here  is 
observed,  that  of  all  virtues  for  rising  to  honour, 
quickness  of  despatch  is  the  best;  for  superiors 
many  times  love  not  fo  have  those  they  employ 
too  deep  or  too  sufllcient,  but  ready  and  diligent. 

**  y  idi  cunctos  viyentes  qui  aqabulant  sub  sole, 
cum  adolescente  secundo  qui  consfurgit  pro  eo." 
Here  is  expressed  that  which  was  noted  by  SylU 
firet,  and  aifter  him  by  Tiberius :  **  Plures  adorani 
sdem  cmentem  quam  oocidentem  vel  menoia- 


**  Si  spiritus  potestatem  habentb  ascendent  m^ 

per  te*  locum  tuum  ne  dimiseris;   quia  curatio 

faciet  cessare  peccata  maxima."    Here  cantion  m 

given*  that  upon  displeasure  letiring  !•  of  all 
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courses  the  un^ttest;  for  a  man  leavcth  things  at 
worst,  and  dephvBth  himaelf  of  ni€fins  to  make 
them  better. 

••  Erat  ci vitas  paira,  et  paud  in  ea  rtri :  venlt 
f^ontra  earn  rex  mag^nus,  et  vadavit  earni  intniX' 
itque  munilionea  per  gyrum,  et  perfc^cta  est  pbat* 
Jio  :  ioventusqtie  est  in  ea  vir  pauper  et  aapiflns^ 
pt  tiberaTit  earn  per  sapientiam  suam ;  et  nulius 
rleincepB  recordalua  est  iiominis  illtua  pauperis*" 
Here  the  cormption  of  states  is  aet  forth ,  that  es- 
teem not  virtue  or  merit  longer  than  they  ha?e 
uae  of  it. 

^'  Moll  Is  retponsio  fmngit  iram/^  Here  is  noted 
that  silence  or  rough  aoswor  escasperateth ;  but  an 
rfuswer  present  and  temperate  pacifieth, 

**  Iter  pigronim,  quasi  aepes  spinarum*"  Here 
is  lively  nepresented  how  laborious  sloth  provelh 
in  the  end  ;  for  when  things  are  deferred  till  the 
last  inatant^  and  nothing  prepared  beforehand, 
t-v^ry  step  findeth  a  brier  or  an  impediment^ 
which  catch eth  or  stoppetb. 

"  Melior  est  finis  orationis  quam  principium»" 
Here  is  taxed  the  Tanzty  of  formal  speakers,  that 
study  more  about  prefaces  and  inducements,  than 
upon  the  conclusions  and  issues  of  speech. 

^^  Qai  cognoscit  in  judicio  faciem,  non  bene  faoit ; 
i^  te  et  pro  hucella  pani  s  d  eseret  veri  tatern ."  H  ere 
is  notodf  that  a  judge  were  better  be  a  briber  than  a 
respecter  of  persons  ;  for  a  corrupt  judgo  offend- 
eth  not  so  highly  as  a  facile. 

^^Vir  pauper  call] mnians  pauperes  similis  est  im> 
bri  vehementi,  in  quo  p  am  tor  fames."  Here  is 
eipressed  the  extremity  of  necessitous  extortions > 
figured  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the  full  and  hungry 
hoFse-Ieech. 

'«  Fons  turhatus  pede,  et  vena  corruptafestjus* 
lus  cadens  coram  impio."  Here  is  noted,  that  one 
judicial  and  exemplar  Iniquity  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  doth  trouble  the  fountains  of  justice  more 
than  many  particular  injuries  passed  over  by  con- 
nivance. 

*^^  Qui  subtrahit  aliquid  a  putre  et  a  matre,  et 
die  it  hoc  non  esse  peecatum,  particeps  est  ho^ 
micidii."  Here  is  noted  that  whereas  men  in 
wronging  their  best  friends  use  to  extenuate 
their  ffiult,  as  if  they  might  presume  or  be  bold 
upon  Ihemf  it  doth  contrariwise  indeed  aggravate 
their  fault,  and  turneth  it  from  injury  to  impiety. 

"  Noli  esse  amicus  homini  iracundo,  nee  ambu^ 
lato  cum  homine  furioso.^^  Jlere  caution  is 
given,  that  in  the  election  of  our  friends  we  do 
principally  avoid  those  which  are  impatient,  as 
those  that  will  espouse  tis  to  many  factions  and 
quarrels, 

t«  Qoi  conturhat  domum  suam,  possi debit  ven* 
turn.**  Here  ia  noted,  that  in  domestical  separa- 
tions and  breaches,  men  do  promise  to  themselves 
qnieting  of  their  mind  and  conteniment;  but  still 
they  are  deceived  of  their  expectation,  and  itturn^ 
cih  to  wind* 
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stultus  m^stilia  est  matrr  sue/*  Here  is  distin- 
guished, that  fathers  have  most  comfort  of  tlie 
good  proof  of  thoir  sons ;  hut  mothers  have  most 
discomfort  of  their  ill  proof,  because  women  have 
little  diseeming  of  virtue^  but  of  fortune. 

"  Qui  eel  at  delictum,  qu«rit  amicitiam;  sed  qui 
altero  sermone  repetitr  separat  ffederatOB.**^  Hera 
caution  is  given,  that  reconcilement  is  better  man- 
aged by  an  amnesty,  and  passing  over  that  which 
is  past,  than  by  apologies  and  excusations. 

**  In  orani  opere  bono  erit  ahundantia ;  ubi  au- 
tem  verba  sunt  plurimat  tbi  frequenter  egestas.** 
Here  is  noted,  that  words  and  discourse  abound 
most  where  there  is  idleness  and  want. 

*^  Primus  in  sua  causa  Justus ;  sed  venit  altera 
pars,  et  inquirit  in  enm*"  Here  is  observed,  that 
in  all  causes  the  first  tale  possesseth  much  ;  in 
such  sort,  that  the  prejudice  thereby  wrought  will 
he  hardly  removed,  except  some  abuse  or  falsity 
in  the  information  be  detected, 

"  Verba  bill nguis  quasi  simplicia,  el  ipsa  per- 
veniunt  ad  interiora  ventris/^  Here  is  distin- 
guished, that  flattery  and  insinuation,  which 
seemeUi  set  and  artificial,  sinketh  not  far;  but 
that  entereth  deep  which  hath  ahow  of  nature, 
liberty*  and  simplicity. 

««  Qui  erudit  derisorem,  ipse  sibi  Injuriam  facit; 
et  qui  arguit  impium,  sibi  maculam  general,^' 
Here  caution  is  given  how  we  tender  reprehension 
to  arrogant  and  scornful  natures,  whose  mannef 
is  to  esteem  it  for  contumely,  and  accordingly  to 
return  it. 

*^  Da  sapient!  occasionem,  et  addetur  ei  sapienr 
tia.*'  Here  is  distinguished  the  wisdom  brought 
into  habit,  and  that  w^hich  is  but  vorhy,  and 
swimming  only  in  conceit;  for  the  one  upon  oc- 
casion presented  is  quickened  and  redoubled,  ths 
other  is  amazed  and  confused. 

"  Quomodo  in  aquis  resplendent  vultas  prospi- 
cientium,  sic  cord  a  hominum  mantfesta  sunt  pru- 
dentibus.**  Here  the  miud  of  a  wise  man  is  com- 
pared to  a  glass,  wherein  the  images  of  all  diver- 
sity of  natures  and  customs  are  represented ;  from 
which  representation  proceedeth  that  application, 

**  Quf  nplt.  Inngimrifl  loorltMU  sjiciu  trit.* 

Thus  have  I  stayed  somewhat  longer  upon  these 
sentences  politic  of  Solomon  than  is  agreeable  to 
the  proportion  of  an  example ;  led  with  a  desire 
to  give  authority  to  this  part  of  knowledge,  which 
I  noted  as  deficient,  by  so  excellent  a  precedent; 
and  have  also  attended  them  with  brief  obsorvir 
tions,  such  as  to  my  understanding  ofler  no  vio* 
lenee  to  the  sense,  though  I  know  they  may  be 
applied  to  a  more  divine  use :  but  it  is  aUowedt 
even  in  divinity,  that  some  interpretations,  yet 
and  some  writings,  have  more  of  the  eagle  thao 
others ;  but  taking  them  as  instructions  for  life, 
they  might  have  receiyed  large  diseoiirse,  if  1 
would  have  broken  them  and  illustrated  them  bf 
deduceroents  and  examples. 
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Neither  was  this  in  use  only  with  the  Hebrews, 
bat  it  is  generally  to  be  foand  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  more  ancient  times;  that  as  men  found  out 
any  observation  that  they  thought  was  good  for 
life,  they  would  gather  it,  and  express  it  in  para- 
ble, or  aphorism,  or  fable.  But  for  fables,  they 
were  vicegerents  and  supplies  where  examples 
failed :  now  that  the  times  abound  with  history, 
the  aim  is  better  when  the  mark  is  alive.  And 
therefore  the  form  of  writing  which  of  all  others 
is  fittest  for  this  variable  argument  of  negotiation 
and  occasion  is  that  which  Machiavel  chose  wisely 
and  aptly  for  government;  namely, discourse  upon 
hist(»ies  or  examples :  for  knowledge  drawn  fresh- 
ly, and  in  our  view,  out  of  particulars,  knoweth 
the  way  best  to  particulars  again;  and  it  hath 
much  greater  life  for  practice  when  the  discourse 
attendeth  upon  the  example,  than  when  the  ex- 
ample attendeth  upon  the  discourse.  For  this  is 
no  point  of  order,  as  it  seemeth  at  first,  but  of 
substance ;  for  when  the  example  is  the  ground, 
being  set  down  in  a  history  at  large,  it  is  set 
down  with  all  circumstances,  which  may  some- 
times control  the  discourse  thereupon  made,  and 
sometimes  supply  it  as  a  very  pattern  for  action; 
whereas  the  examples  alleged  for  the  discourse's 
sake  are  cited  succinctly,  and  without  particular- 
ity, and  carry  a  servile  aspect  toward  the  discourse 
which  they  are  brought  in  to  make  good. 

But  this  difference  is  not  amiss  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  history  of  times  is  the  best  grround 
for  discourse  of  government,  such  as  Machiavel 
handleth,  so  history  of  lives  is  the  most  proper 
for  discourse  of  business,  because  it  is  most  con- 
versant in  private  actions.  Nay,  there  is  a 
ground  of  discourse  for  this  purpose  fitter  than 
them  both,  which  is  discourse  upon  letters,  such 
as  are  wise  and  weighty,  as  many  are  of  Cicero 
ad  Atticum,  and  others.  For  letters  have  a  great 
and  more  particular  representation  of  business 
than  either  chronicles  or  lives.  Thus  have  we 
spoken  both  of  the  matter  and  form  of  this  part 
of  civil  knowledge,  touching  negotiation,  which 
we  note  to  be  deficient. 

But  yet  there  is  another  part  of  this  part, 
which  differeth  as  much  from  that  whereof  we 
have  spoken  as  «*  sapere,"  and  «•  sibi  sapere,'*  the 
one  moving  as  it  were  to  the  circumference,  the 
other  to  the  centre.  For  there  is  a  wisdom  of 
counsel,  and  again  there  is  a  wisdom  of  pressing 
a  man's  own  fortune;  and  they  do  sometimes 
meet,  and  often  sever;  for  many  are  wise  in  their 
own  ways  that  are  weak  for  government  or  coun- 
sel ;  like  ants,  which  are  wise  creatures  for  them- 
selves, but  very  hurtful  for  the  garden.  This 
wisdom  the  Romans  did  take  much  knowledge 
of:  («Nara  pol  sapiens,''  saith  the  comical  poet, 
*«  fingit  fortunam  sibi ;"  and  it  grew  to  an  adage, 
•*Faber  quisque  fortune  proprie;"  and  Livy 
attributeth  it  to  Cato  the  First, «« in  hoe  viio  tanta 
VIS  animl  et  ingenii  inerat,  ut  quoconqne  loco 


natus  esset,  sibi  ipse  fortunam  fiu^turus  vide- 
retur." 

This  conceit  or  position,  if  it  be  too  much  de- 
clared and  professed,  hath  been  thought  a  thing 
impolitic  and  unlucky,  as  was  observed  in  Timo- 
theus  the  Athenian;  who  having  done  many 
great  services  to  the  estate  in  his  government, 
and  giving  an  account  thereof  to  the  people,  as  the 
manner  was,  did  conclude  every  particular  widl 
this  clause, «« and  in  this  fortune  had  no  part.*' 
And  it  came  so  to  pass  that  he  never  prospered 
in  any  thing  he  took  in  hand  afterwards :  for  this 
is  too  high  and  too  arrogant,  savouring  of  that 
which  Ezekiel  saith  of  Pharaoh, «« Dicis,  Fluvius 
est  meus,  et  ego  feci  memet  ipsum ;"  or  of  that 
which  another  prophet  speaketh,  that  men  offer 
sacrifices  to  their  nets  aad  snares ;  and  that  which 
the  poet  expresseth, 

**  Dextra  mihi  Deiu,  et  telam  quod  miaalle  llbro, 
Nuneadtlnt!*' 

for  these  confidences  were  ever  unhallowed,  and 

unblessed :  and  therefore  those  that  were  great 

politicians  indeed  ever  ascribed  their  successes 

to  their  felicity,  and  not  to  their  skill  or  virtne. 

For  so  Sylla  sumamed  himself  «« Felix,"  not 

**  Magnus :"  so  Caesar  said  to  the  master  of  the 

ship,  «*  Cesarem  portas  et  fortunam  ejus." 

But  yet  nevertheless  these  positions,  **Faber 
quisque  fortuns  sus :  Sapiens  dominabitur  astris : 
Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via,"  and  the  like,  being 
taken  and  used  as  spurs  to  industry,  and  not  as 
stirrups  to  insolency,  rather  for  resolution  than 
for  presumption  or  outward  declaration,  have  been 
ever  thought  sound  and  good ;  and  are,  no  ques- 
tion, imprinted  in  the  greatest  minds,  who  are  to 
sensible  of  this  opinion,  as  they  can  scarce  contain 
it  within:  as  we  see  in  Augustus  Cesar,  (who 
was  rather  diverse  from  his  uncle,  than  inferior  in 
virtue,)  how,  when  he  died,  he  desired  his  friends 
about  him  to  give  him  a  Plaudite,  as  if  he  were 
conscious  to  himself  that  he  had  played  his  part 
well  upon  the  stage.  This  part  of  knowledge 
we  do  report  also  as  deficient :  not  but  that  it  is 
practised  too  much,  but  it  hath  not  been  reduced 
to  writing.  And  therefore  lest  it  should  seem  to 
any  that  it  is  not  comprehensible  by  axiom,  it  is 
requisite,  as  we  did  in  the  former,  that  we  set 
down  some  heads  or  passages  of  it. 

Wherein  it  may  appear  at  the  first  a  new  and 
unwonted  argument  to  teach  men  how  to  raise 
and  make  their  fortune;  a  doctrine  wherein  every 
man  perchance  will  be  ready  to  yield  himself  a 
disciple,  till  he  seeth  difiiculty :  for  fortune  layeth 
as  heavy  impositions  as  virtue;  and  it  is  as  hard 
and  severe  a  thing  to  be  a  true  politician,  as  to  be 
truly  moral .  But  the  handling  hereof  concemeth 
learning  greatly,  both  in  honour  and  in  substance; 
in  honour,  because  pragrmatical  men  may  not  go 
away  with  an  opinion  that  learning  is  like  a  laiic« 
that  can  mount,  and  sing,  and  please  herself,  and 
nothing  else ;  but  may  know  that  she  holdetb  ae 
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well  of  the  hawk,  ihsX  can  soar  aloft,  and  can 
also  descend  and  strike  upon  the  prey :  in  sub- 
stance, becaose  it  is  the  perfect  law  of  inquiry  of 
troth,  ('that  nothing  be  in  the  globe  of  matter, 
which  should  not  be  likewise  in  the  globe  of 
crystal,  or  form  f*  that  is,  that  there  be  not  any 
thing  in  being  and  action,  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  contemplation  and  doc- 
trine. Neither  doth  learning  admire  or  esteem 
of  this  architecture  of  fortune,  otherwise  than  as 
of  an  inferior  work :  for  no  man*s  fortune  can  be 
an  end  worthy  of  his  being;  and  many  times  the 
worthiest  men  do  abandon  Uieir  fortune  willingly 
for  better  re8p>ect8 :  but  nevertheless  fortune,  as 
an  organ  of  virtue  and  merit,  deserveth  the  consi- 
deration. 

First,  therefore,  the  precept  which  I  conceive  to 
be  most  summary  towards  the  prevailing  in  for- 
tune, is  to  obtain  that  window  which  Momus  did 
require :  who  seeing  in  the  frame  of  men's  heart 
such  angles  and  recesses,  found  fault  that  there 
was  not  a  window  to  look  into  them ;  that  is,  to 
procure  good  informations  of  particulars  touching 
persons,  their  natures,  their  desires  and  ends,  their 
customs  and  fashions,  their  helps  and  advantages, 
and  whereby  they  chiefly  stand :  so  again  their 
weakness  and  disadvantages,  and  where  they  lie 
most  open  and  obnoxious ;  their  friends,  factions, 
and  dependencies;  and  again  their  opposites, 
enviers,  competitors,  their  moods  and  times, 
M  Sola  viri  mollos  aditus  et  tempora  noras  ;'*  their 
principles,  rules,  and  observations,  and  the  like : 
and  this  not  only  of  persons,  but  of  actions ;  what 
are  on  foot  from  tim^  to  time,  and  how  they  are 
conducted,  favoured,  opposed,  and  how  they  im- 
port, and  the  like.  For  the  knowledge  of  present 
actions  is  not  only  material  in  itself,  but  without 
it  also  the  knowledge  of  persons  is  very  errone- 
ous ;  for  men  change  with  the  actions ;  and  whilst 
they  are  in  pursuit  they  are  one,  and  when  they 
return  to  their  nature  they  are  another.  These 
Informations  of  particulars,  touching  persons  and 
actions,  are  as  the  minor  propositions  in  every 
active  syllogism :  for  no  excellency  of  observa- 
tions, which  are  as  the  major  propositions,  can 
suffice  to  ground  a  conclusion,  if  there  be  error 
and  mistaking  in  the  minors. 

That  this  knowledge  is  possible,  Solomon  is 
our  surety ;  who  saith,  «*  Consilium  in  corde  viri 
tanquam  aqua  profunda ;  sed  vir  prudens  exhau- 
riet  illud."  And  although  the  knowledge  itself 
^eth  not  under  precept,  because  it  is  of  indlvi- 
doals,  yet  the  instructions  for  the  obtaining  of  it 
may. 

We  will  begin  therefore  with  this  precept,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the  sinews  of 
wisdom  are  slowness  of  belief  and  distrust ;  that 
more  trust  be  given  to  countenances  and  deeds 
than  to  words;  and  in  words,  rather  to  sudden 
passages  and  surpnsed  words.  Neither  let  that 
b«  feared  which  is  said,  •«Frontiy  nulla  fides:'* 


which  u  meant  of  a  general  outward  behaviour, 
and  not  of  the  private  and  subtile  motions  and  la- 
bours of  the  countenance  and  gesture ;  which  as 
Q.  Cicero  elegantly  saith,  is  *^animi  janua.'* 
None  more  close  than  Tiberius,  and  yet  Tacitus 
saith  of  Callus,  ^  Etenim  vultu  offensionem  con- 
jectaverat."  So  again  noting  the  differing  cha- 
racter and  manner  of  his  commending  Gerraanicus 
and  Dmsus  in  the  senate,  he  saith,  touching  his 
fashion  wherein  he  carried  his  speech  of  Germa- 
nicos,  thus ;  *«  Magis  in  spectem  adomatis  verbis, 
quam  ut  penitus  sentire  videretur:'*  but  of  Drusos 
thus;  •« Paucioribus,  sed  intentior,  et  iida  ora- 
tione:**  and  in  another  place,  speaking  of  his 
character  of  speech,  when  he  did  any  thing  that 
was  gracious  and  popular,  he  saith,  that  in  other 
things  he  was  **velut  eluctantium  verborum;'' 
but  then  again,  **  solutius  vero  loquebatur  quando 
subveniret*'  So  that  there  is  no  such  artificer  of 
dissimulation,  nor  no  such  commanded  counte- 
nance, ^'vultus  jussus,"  that  can  sever  from  a 
feigned  tale  some  of  these  fashions,  either  a  more 
slight  and  careless  ^hion,  or  more  set  and  for- 
mid,  or  more  tedious  and  wandering,  or  coming 
from  a  man  more  drily  and  hardly. 

Neither  are  deeds  such  assured  pledges,  as 
that  they  may  be  trusted  without  a  judicious  con- 
sideration of  their  magnitude  and  nature :  ^  Fraos 
sibi  in  parvis  fidem  prestruit,  ut  majore  emohi- 
mento  fallat:"and  the  Italian  thinketh  himself 
upon  the  point  to  be  bought  and  sold,  when  he  is 
better  used  than  he  was  wont  to  be,  without  mani- 
fest cause.  For  small  favours,  they  do  but  loll 
men  asleep,  both  as  to  caution  and  as  to  industry ; 
and  are,  as  Demosthenes  calleth  them,  ^«  Alimenta 
socordis.*'  So  again  we  see  how  false  the  nature 
of  some  deeds  are,  in  that  particular  which  Muti- 
anus  practised  upon  Antonius  Primus,  upon  that 
hollow  and  unfaithful  reconcilement  which  was 
made  between  them;  whereupon  Mutianus  ad- 
vanced many  of  the  friends  of  Antonius :  **  simol 
amicis  ejus  prsfecturas  et  tribunatus  largitur*.'* 
wherein,  under  pretence  to  strengthen  him,  he  did 
desolate  him,  and  won  from  him  his  dependences. 

As  for  words,  though  they  be  like  waten  to 
physicians,  full  of  flattery  and  uncertainty,  yet 
they  are  not  to  be  despised,  especially  with  ^e 
advantage  of  passion  and  affection.  For  so  we 
see  Tiberius,  upon  a  stinging  and  incensing 
speech  of  Agrippina,  came  a  step  forth  of  his 
dissimulation,  when  he  said,  •*  You  are  hort,  bo- 
cause  you  do  not  reign;"  of  which  Tacitos  saiA, 
*•  Audita  hoc  raram  occult!  pectoris  vooem  eli- 
coere;  correptamque  Greco  versu  admonoit,  ideo 
ledi,  quia  non  regrnaret.*'  And  therefore  the  poet 
doth  elegantly  call  passions,  tortures,  that  urge 
men  to  confess  their  secrets : 

**VlaotoitMetlra/ 
And  experience  showeth,  there  are  few 
true  to  tiiemselves  and  so  settled,  but  that 
timas  upon  heat,  sometimes  upon  bravery,  i 
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timea  apon  kindneasy  sometimes  npon  trouble  of 
mind  and  weakness,  they  open  themseWes ;  es- 
peoiallj  if  they  be  pot  to  it  with  a  counter-dissi- 
malation,  according  to  the  proverb  of  Spain,  ^  Di 
mentira,  y  sacaras  Teidad."  (Tell  a  lie  and  find 
the  truth.) 

As  for  the  knowing  of  men,  which  is  at  second 
hand  from  reports ;  men's  weaknesses  and  faults 
are  best  known  from  their  enemies,  their  Tirtues 
and  abilities  from  their  friends,  their  customs  and 
times  from  their  servants,  their  conceits  and  opi- 
nions from  their  familiar  friends,  with  whom  they 
discourse  most.  General  fame  is  light,  and  the 
opinions  eonoeived  by  superiore  or  equals  are  de- 
ceitful :  for  to  such,  men  are  more  masked : 
•«  Verier  fama  e  domesticis  emanat." 

But  the  soundest  disclosing  and  expounding  of 
men  is  by  their  natures  and  ends,  wherein  the 
weakest  sort  of  men  are  best  interpreted  by  their 
natures,  and  the  wisest  by  their  ends.  For  it  was 
both  pleasantly  and  wisely  said,  though  I  think 
very  untruly,  by  a  nuneio  of  the  pope,  returning 
from  a  certain  nation  where  he  served  as  lieger; 
whose  opinion  being  asked  touching  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  to  go  in  his  place,  he  wished  that  in 
any  case  they  did  notsend  one  that  was  too  wise ; 
beeanse  no  very  wise  man  would  ever  imagine 
what  they  in  that  country  were  like  to  do.  And 
certainly  it  is  an  error  frequent  for  men  to  shoot 
over,  and  to  suppose  deeper  ends,  and  more  com- 
pass-reaches than  are :  the  Italian  proverb  being 
elegant,  and  for  the  most  part  true : 

**  Di  dBRmrl,  di  ■eiino,  e  di  fede, 
C*«  ne  Daneo  ebe  non  credi." 

(There  is  commonly  less  money,  less  wisdom,  and 

less  good  faith  than  men  do  account  upon.) 

But  princes,  upon  a  fiir  other  reason,  are  best 
interpreted  by  their  natures,  and  private  persons 
by  their  ends ;  for  princes  being  at  the  top  of  hu- 
man desires,  they  have  for  the  most  part  no  par- 
ticnlar  ends  whereto  they  aspire,  by  distance 
firom  which  a  man  might  take  measure  and  scale 
of  the  rest  of  their  actions  and  desires ;  which  is 
one  of  the  causes  that  maketh  their  hearts  more 
inserutable.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  inform 
ourselves  in  men's  ends  and  natures,  of  the 
variety  of  them  only,  but  also  of  the  predominan- 
cy, what  humour  reigneth  most,  and  what  end  is 
principally  sought.  For  so  we  see,  when  Tigel- 
linus  saw  himself  outstripped  by  Petronius  Tur- 
pilianus  in  Nero's  humoure  of  pleasures, «« metus 
ejus  rimatur"  (he  wrought  upon  Nero's  feara,) 
whereby  he  broke  the  other's  neck. 

But  to  all  this  part  of  inquiry  the  most  compen- 
dious way  resteth  in  three  things:  the  firat,  to 
have  general  acquaintance  and  inwardness  with 
those  which  have  general  acquaintance  and  look 
most  into  the  world ;  and  especially  according  to 
the  diveraity  of  business,  and  the  divenity  of  per- 
sons to  have  privacy  and  conversation  with  some 
one  friend,  at  least,  which  is  perfect  and  well  in- 
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telligenced  in  every  several  kind.  The  second 
is,  to  keep  a  good  mediocrity  in  liberty  of  speech 
and  secrecy;  in  most  things  liberty:  secrecy 
where  it  importeth;  for  liberty  of  speech  in- 
viteth  and  provoketh  liberty  to  be  used  again, 
and  so  bringeth  much  to  a  man's  knowledge;  and 
secrecy,  on  the  other  side,  induceth  trust  and  Id* 
wardness.  The  last  is,  the  reducing  of  a  man*8 
self  to  this  watchful  and  serene  habit,  as  to  make 
account  and  purpose,  in  every  conference  and  ac- 
tion, as  well  to  observe  as  to  act.  For  as  Epicte- 
tus  would  have  a  philosopher  in  every  particular 
action  to  say  to  himself, «« Et  hoc  volo,  et  etiam 
institutum  servare;"  so  a  politic  man  in  every 
thing  should  say  to  himself,  **  Et  hoc  volo,  ae 
etiam  aliquid  addiscere."  I  have  stayed  the  lon- 
ger upon  this  precept  of  obtaining  good  informa- 
tion, because  it  is  a  main  part  by  itself,  which  an- 
swereth  to  all  the  rest.  But,  above  all  things,  cau- 
tion must  be  taken  that  men  have  a  good  stay  and 
hold  of  themselves,  and  that  this  much  knowledge 
do  not  drew  on  much  meddling :  for  nothing  is 
more  unfortunate  than  light  and  rash  intermed- 
dling in  many  mattere.  So  that  this  variety  of 
knowledge  tendeth  in  conclusion  but  only  to  this* 
to.  make  a  better  and  freer  choice  of  those  actions 
which  may  concern  us,  and  to  conduct  them  with 
the  less  error  and  the  more  dexterity. 

The  second  precept  concerning  this  knowledge 
is,  for  men  to  take  good  information  touching 
their  own  person,  and  well  to  underetand  them- 
selves :  knowing  that,  as  St.  James  saith,  though 
men  look  ofl  in  a  glass,  yet  they  do  suddenly 
forget  themselves ;  wherein  as  the  divine  glass  is 
the  word  of  God,  so  the  politic  glass  is  the  state 
of  the  world,  or  times  wherein  we  live,  in  the 
which  we  are  to  behold  ourselves. 

For  men  ought  to  take  an  impartial  view  of 
their  own  abilities  and  virtues ;  and  again  of  their 
wants  and  impediments;  accounting  these  with 
the  most,  and  those  other  with  the  least ;  and  from 
this  view  and  examination  to  frame  the  considera- 
tions following. 

Firet,  to  consider  how  the  constitution  of  thdr 
nature  sortethwith  the  general  state  of  the  times; 
which  if  they  find  agreeable  and  fit,  then  in  all 
things  to  give  themselves  more  scope  and  liberty; 
but  if  differing  and  dissonant,  then  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  to  be  more  close,  retired,  and 
reserved :  as  we  see  in  Tiberius,  who  was  never 
seen  at  a  play,  and  came  not  into  the  senate  in 
twelve  of  his  last  yeare ;  whereas  Augustus  Cfl»- 
sar  lived  ever  in  men's  eyes,  which  Tacitus  ob- 
serveth,  "  Alia  Tiberio  morum  via." 

Secondly,  to  consider  how  their  nature  sorteth 
with  professions  and  courses  of  life,  and  accoHl- 
ingly  to  make  election,  if  they  be  free ;  and«  il 
engaged,  to  make  the  departure  at  the  firet  opptii- 
tunity :  as  we  see  was  done  by  Duke  ValentUM^ 
that  was  designed  by  his  father  to  a  sacerdotal 
profession,  but  quitted  it  soon  after  in  regard  of 
v9 
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his  p;in3  and  mclinatloii;  being  sueh|  neverthe^ 
les«,  aa  a  man  cannot  tcU  well  wUeilier  ihej  were 
worse  for  a  prince  or  for  a  pries U 

Thirdlj,  la  consider  how  tJiey  sort  with  those 
whom  ihciy  me  like  to  have  competitors  and  con- 
cunenta ;  and  to  takti  that  coyrae  wherein  there  is 
nifjst  solitodf:,  and  the  nisei  res  like  to  be  most 
eminent;  as  Julius  Ctesai  did,  who  at  £rat  was 
en  oi*iioT  or  pleader  ;  bul  when  he  saw  the  excel- 
lency of  Cicero,  HorCeiisiuF,  Catului,  and  others, 
for  eloquence,  and  saw  there,  was  no  man  of  repu* 
tation  for  the  wars  but  PompeiuSi  upon  w  hom  the 
State  waa  forced  lo  rely,  he  forsook  his  course 
begun  toward  a  civil  and  popular  fatness,  and 
transferred  his  designs  to  a  martial  f,Tesjtness* 

Fourthly,  in  tljc  choice  of  their  friends  and  de- 
pendences^  to  proceed  according^  to  the  counpoai^ 
tion  of  their  own  nature :  as  we  may  see  in  C»- 
sar;  all  whose  friends  and  followers  were  men 
■irtiTe  and  effectual,  but  not  sokmo,  or  of  reputa- 

Fiftlily,  to  take  special  heed  how  they  guide 
themselves  by  examples,  in  thinking:  they  can  do 
as  they  aee  others  do ;  w^hereas  perhaps  their  na- 
tures and  carriages  are  far  dilTering^.  In  which 
error  it  seemeth  Pompey  was,  of  whom  Cicero 
sailh,  that  he  waa  wont  often  to  say,  **  Sylla  po- 
luitt  ego  non  potero  V^  Wherein  he  was  much 
abused,  the  natvires  and  proceedings  of  himself 
and  his  example  being  the  onlikest  in  the  world  ; 
the  one  being  fierce,  violent,  and  pressing  the  fiict; 
the  other  solemn,  and  full  of  majesty  and  clrcum- 
Btance,  and  ilierefore  the  leaa  cffeetuaL 

But  t}us  precept  touching  tlte  politic  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  hatli  many  otlier  branches,  w^hereupon 
we  cannot  inaist* 

Next  fo  the  well  understand ing  and  discerning 
of  a  man*s  self,  there  foUowt^th  the  well  opening 
and  revealing  a  man'*s  self;  wherein  we  see  no- 
thing more  usual  than  for  the  more  able  m^n  to 
make  the  less  show.  For  tliere  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  the  well  setting  forth  of  a  man^s  virtues, 
fortunes,  merits ;  and  again,  in  the  artilicial  cover- 
ing of  a  man^s  weaknesses,  dttfects,  diagraces; 
staying  upon  the  one,  sliding  from  the  other; 
cherishing  the  one  by  ciicumatances,  gracing  tlie 
other  by  exposition,  and  the  like  :  wherein  we  aee 
whit  Tacitus  saith  of  Mulianua,  who  was  the 
greatest  politician  of  his  time,  **  Omnium  quie 
dixerat  fecerat(]ue  arte  quMam  ostentator  f  ^  which 
requireth  indeed  some  art,  lest  it  turn  tedious  and 
arrogant;  but  yet  so  as  ostentation,  though  il  be 
to  tjie  Urst  degree  of  vanity,  seemeth  to  me  mther 
a  vice  in  manners  thun  in  policy  i  for  as  it  is  said, 
'^Audarter,  calumniare,  semper  aliquid  hsret:*^ 
so,  except  it  be  in  a  ridiculous  degree  of  deform- 
ity, **Audacter  to  vendita,  semper  aliqidd  ha^ret,*' 
For  il  will  stick  with  the  more  ignorant  and  infe- 
rior sort  of  men,  though  men  of  wisdom  and  rank 
Ho  smile  at  it,  and  des]}ii7@  it;  and  yet  the  autho- 
rity Win  with  imuiy  doth  countervail  the  disdain 


of  a  few i  But  if  it  be  carried  with  decency  and 
government,  as  with  a  natural,  pleasant,  and  in- 
genious fashion;  or  at  times  when  it  is  mixed 
with  some  peril  and  unsafety,  as  in  militaiy  per* 
Bons ;  or  at  times  when  otliers  are  niost  envied ; 
or  with  easy  and  careless  passage  to  it  and  from 
it,  without  dwelling  too  long,  or  being  too  aeri* 
ous ;  or  with  an  equal  freedom  of  taxing  a  man*A 
self,  as  well  as  gracing  himself  {  or  by  occasion 
of  repelling  or  putting  down  others'  injury  or  in- 
solence; it  doth  greatly  add  to  reputation;  and 
surety  not  a  few  solid  natures,  that  want  this  ven- 
losity,  and  cannot  sail  in  the  height  of  Uie  winds, 
are  not  without  some  prejudice  and  disadvantage 
by  their  moderation. 

But  for  these  flourishes  and  enhancements  of 
virtue,  as  they  are  not  perchance  unnecessary,  so 
it  is  at  least  necessary  tliat  virtue  be  not  disralned 
and  em  based  under  the  just  price ;  which  is  done 
in  three  manners:  by  offering  and  obtruding  ft 
man* a  self;  wherein  nicn  think  he  is  rewardedf 
when  he  is  accepted ;  by  doing  too  much,  which 
will  not  give  that  which  is  well  done  leave  to 
settle,  and  in  the  end  induceth  satiety ;  and  by 
finding  too  soon  the  fruit  of  a  man^s  virtue,  in 
commendation,  applause,  honour,  favour;  wher^ 
in  if  a  man  be  pleased  with  a  little,  let  him  heaf 
what  is  truly  said ;  ^*  Cave  no  insnetus  rebua  ma« 
joribus  videaris,  si  h^c  te  res  parva  sicuti  magna 
deleclat." 

But  the  covering  of  defects  is  of  no  less  im-' 
portance  than  the  valuing  of  good  parts ;  which 
may  be  done  likewise  in  three  manners,  by  cau* 
tion,  by  colour,  and  hy  con^dence.  Caution  is 
when  men  do  ingeniously  and  discreetly  avoid  to 
he  put  into  those  things  for  which  tliey  are  not 
proper:  whereas,  contrariwise,  bold  and  unquiet 
spirits  will  thrust  themselves  into  mattt^rs  without 
difference,  and  so  publish  and  proclaim  all  their 
wants.  Colour  is,  when  men  make  a  w^ay  for 
themselves,  to  have  a  construction  made  of  their 
faults  and  wants,  as  proceeding  from  a  better 
cause,  or  intended  for  some  other  purpose :  for  of 
the  one  it  is  well  said,  ^*  Sa^pe  latet  vitium  proxi* 
mitate  boni,*'  and  therefor©  whatsoever  want  a 
man  hath,  he  must  see  that  he  pretend  the  virtue 
that  shsdowetb  it ;  as  if  he  be  dull,  he  must  af^ 
feet  gravity ;  if  a  coward,  mildness ;  and  so  the 
rest:  for  the  second,  a  man  must  frame  some  pr^ 
hable  cause  why  he  should  not  do  his  best,  and 
why  he  should  dissemble  his  abilities ;  and  for 
that  purpose  must  use  to  dissemble  those  abilities 
which  are  notorious  in  him,  to  give  colour  that  his 
true  wants  are  but  industries  and  dissimulations* 
For  confidence,  it  is  tlie  last  but  surest  remedy ; 
namely,  tu  depress  and  seem  to  despise  whalw- 
ever  a  man  cannot  attain;  observing  tlm  good 
principle  of  the  merchants,  who  endeavour  to 
raise  the  price  of  their  own  commoditiee,  and  to 
beat  dow^n  the  price  of  others*  But  there  <s  % 
confidence  that  passe th  this  other ;  which  ti,  to 
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&oe  oat  a  man^s  own  defects,  in  seeming  to  con- 
oeire  that  he  is  best  in  those  things  wbeiein  he  is 
failing;  and,  to  help  that  again,  to  seem  on  the 
other  side  that  he  hath  least  opinion  of  himself  in 
those  things  wherein  he  is  best :  like  as  we  shall 
see  it  commonly  in  poets,  that  if  thej  show  their 
▼erses,  and  jou  except  to  anj,  they  will  say,  that 
that  line  cost  them  more  labour  than  any  of  the 
rest;  and  presently  will  seem  to  disable  and  sus- 
pect rather  some  o^er  line,  which  they  know  well 
enough  to  be  the  best  in  the  number.  But  above 
all,  in  tliis  righting  and  helping  of  a  man's  self 
in  his  own  carriage,  he  must  take  heed  he  show 
not  himself  dismantled,  and  exposed  to  scorn  and 
injury,  by  too  much  dulcenees,  goodness,  and 
facility  of  nature;  but  show  some  sparkles  of 
liberty,  spirit,  and  edge :  which  kind  of  fortified 
carriage,  with  a  ready  rescuing  of  a  man^s  self 
from  scorns,  is  sometimes  of  necessity  imposed 
upon  men  by  somewhat  in  their  person  or  fortune ; 
but  it  erer  succeedeth  with  good  felicity. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  by  all 
possible  endeavour  to  frame  the  mind  to  be  pliant 
and  obedient  to  occasion;  for  nothing  hindereth 
men's  fortunes  so  much  as  this;  *«Idem  manebat, 
neque  idem  decebat,*'  men  are  where  they  were, 
when  occasions  turn :  and  therefore  to  Cato,  whom 
Livy  maketfa  such  an  architect  of  fortune,  he 
addeth,  that  he  had  ^  versatile  ingenium.*'  And 
thereof  it  cometh  that  these  grave  solemn  wits, 
which  must  be  like  themselves,  and  cannot  make 
departures,  have  more  dignity  than  felicity.  But 
in  some  it  is  nature  to  be  somewhat  viscous  and 
inwrapped,  and  not  easy  to  turn ;  in  some  it  is  a 
conceit,  that  is  almost  a  nature,  which  is,  that 
men  can  hardly  make  themselves  believe  that 
they  ought  to  change  their  course,  when  they 
have  found  good  by  it  in  former  experience.  For 
Machiavel  noted  wisely,  how  Fabius  Maximus 
would  have  been  temporizing  still,  according  to 
his  old  bias,  when  the  nature  of  the  war  was 
altered  and  required  hot  pursuit.  In  some  other 
it  is  want  of  point  and  penetration  in  their  judg- 
ment, that  they  do  not  discern  when  things  have 
a  period,  but  come  in  too  late  after  the  occasion ; 
as  Demosthenes  compareth  the  people  of  Athens 
to  country  fellows,  when  they  play  in  a  fence 
school,  that  if  they  have  a  blow,  then  they  remove 
their  weapon  to  that  ward,  and  not  before.  In 
some  other  it  is  a  loathness  to  leese  labours  passed, 
and  a  conceit  that  they  can  bring  about  occasions 
to  their  ply ;  and  yet  in  the  end,  when  they  see 
no  other  remedy,  then  they  come  to  it  with  disad- 
vantage; as  Xirquinius,  that  gave  for  the  third 
part  of  Sibylla's  books  the  treble  price,  when  he 
might  at  first  have  had  all  three  for  the  simple. 
But  from  whatsoever  root  or  cause  this  restiveness 
of  mind  proceedeth,  it  is  a  thing  most  prejudicial ; 
and  nothing  is  more  politic  than  to  make  the 
wheels  of  our  mind  concentric  and  voluble  with 
the  wheels  of  fortune. 


Another  precept  of  this  knowledge,  which  hath 
some  afi^nity  with  that  we  last  spake  of,  but  with 
difforence,  is  that  which  is  well  expressed,  **Fatl8 
accede  Deisque,"  that  men  do  not  only  turn  with 
the  occasions,  but  also  run  with  the  occasions,  and 
not  strain  their  credit  or  strength  to  over  hard  or 
extreme  points ;  but  choose  in  their  actions  tliat 
which  is  most  passable:  for  this  will  preserve 
men  from  foil,  not  occupy  them  too  much  about 
one  matter,  win  opinion  of  moderation,  please  the 
most,  and  make  a  show  of  a  perpetual  felicity  in 
all  they  undertake;  which  cannot  but  mightily 
increase  reputation. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  seemeth  to  have 
some  repugnancy  with  the  former  two,  but  not  as 
I  understand  it;  and  it  is  that  which  Demosthe- 
nes uttereth  in  high  terms ;  *«  Et  quemadmodum 
receptum  est,  ut  exercitum  ducat  imperator,  sic  et 
a  cordatis  viris  res  ipse  ducende ;  at  que  ipsie 
videntur,  ea  gerantur,  et  non  ipsi  eventus  tantam 
persequi  cogantur."  For,  if  we  observe,  we  shall 
find  two  different  kinds  of  sufficiency  in  managing 
of  business:  some  can  make  use  of  occasions 
aptly  and  dexterously,  but  plot  little ;  some  can 
urge  and  pursue  their  own  plots  well,  but  cannot 
accommodate  nor  take  in ;  either  of  which  is  very 
imperfect  without  the  other. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  is  the  observing 
a  good  mediocrity  in  the  declaring,  or  not  declaim 
ing  a  man's  self:  for  although  depth  of  secrecy^ 
and  making  way,  **  qualis  est  via  navis  in  mari," 
(which  the  French  call  sourdes  menees,  when 
men  set  things  in  work  without  opening  them- 
selves at  all,)  be  sometimes  both  prosperous  and 
admirable;  yet  many  times  «« Dissimulatio  erroree 
parit,  qui  dissimulaforem  ipsum  illaqoeant ;"  and 
therefore,  we  see  the  greatest  politicians  have  in 
a  natural  and  free  manner  professed  their  desires, 
rather  than  been  reserved  and  disguised  in  them ; 
for  so  we  see  that  Lucius  Sylla  made  a  kind  of 
profession,  ^^  that  he  wished  all  men  happy  or 
unhappy,  as  they  stood  his  friends  or  enemies.'* 
So  Cesar,  when  he  went  first  into  Gaul,  made  no 
scruples  to  profess,  «^  that  he  had  mther  be  first  in 
a  village  than  second  at  Rome."  So  again,  as 
soon  as  he  had  begun  the  war  we  see  what  Cicero 
saith  of  him,  «« Alter  (meaning  of  Cesar)  non 
recusat,  sed  quodammodo  postulat,  ut,  ut  est,  sio 
appelletur  tyrannus."  So  we  may  see  in  a  letter 
of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  that  Augustus  Cesar  in  hts 
very  entrance  into  affairs,  when  he  waa  a  darling 
of  the  senate,  yet  in  his  harangues  to  the  people 
would  swear,  **]ta  parentis  honores  conseqni 
liceat,'*  which  was  no  less  than  the  tyranny ;  save 
that,  to  help  it,  he  would  stretch  forth  his  hand 
towards  a  statue  of  Cesar's  that  was  erected  in 
the  place :  whereat  many  men  laughed,  and  won- 
dered, and  said.  Is  it  possible  1  or,  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  to  this  1  and  yet  thought  he  meant  no 
hurt;  he  did  it  so  handsomely  and  ingenuoiisi>. 
And  all  these  were  prosperous :  whereas  Pompej* 
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who  tended  to  the  same  end,  but  in  a  more  dark 
and  diaaembliog  manner,  as  Tacitoa  aaith  of  him, 
«« Ooenltior,  non  melior,'*  wherein  Sallust  concur- 
reth,  '^ore  probo,  animo  inyerecundo,"  made  it  his 
design,  by  infinite  secret  engines  to  cast  the  state 
into  an  absolute  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  the 
slate  might  cast  itself  into  his  arms  for  necessity 
and  protection,  and  so  the  sovereign  power  be  put 
upon  him,  and  he  never  seen  in  it :  and  when  he  had 
brooght  it,  as  he  thought,  to  that  point,  when  he  was 
chosen  consul  alone,  as  never  any  was,  yet  he  could 
make  no  great  matter  of  it,  because  men  understood 
liim  not ;  but  was  fain,  in  the  end,  to  go  the  beaten 
track  of  getting  arms  into  his  hands,  by  colour  of 
the  doubt  of  Cesar^s  designs :  so  tedious,  casual, 
and  unfortunate  are  these  deep  dissimulations: 
whereof,  it  seemeth,  Tacitus  made  his  judgment, 
that  they  were  a  cunning  of  an  inferior  form  in  re- 
gard of  true  policy ;  attributing  the  one  to  Augus- 
tus, the  other  to  Tiberius ;  where,  speaking  of 
Livia,  he  saith,  ^«  Et  cum  artibus  marifi  simula- 
tione  filii  bene  composita :"  for  surely  the  con- 
tinual habit  of  dissimulation  is  but  a  weak  and 
sluggish  cunning,  and  not  greatly  politic.    ' 

Another  precept  of  this  architecture  of  fortune 
is,  to  accustom  our  minds  to  judge  of  the  propor- 
tion or  value  of  things,  as  they  conduce  and  are 
material  to  our  particular  ends ;  and  that  to  do 
substantially,  and  not  superficially.  For  we 
shall  find  the  logical  part,  as  I  may  term  it,  of 
some  men*s  minds  good,  but  the  mathematical 
part  erroneous ;  that  is,  they  can  well  judge  of 
consequences,  but  not  of  proportions  and  compara- 
sons,  preferring  things  of  show  and  sense  before 
things  of  substance  and  effect.  So  some  MX  in 
love  with  access  to  princes,  others  with  popular 
fame  and  applause,  supposing  they  are  things  of 
great  purchase :  when  in  many  cases  they  are  but 
matters  of  envy,  peril,  and  impediment. 

Ho  some  measure  things  according  to  the  labour 
and  difficulty,  or  assiduity,  which  are  spent  about 
them ;  and  think,  if  they  be  ever  moving,  that 
they  must  needs  advance  and  proceed :  as  Cttsar 
saith  in  a  despising  manner  of  Cato  the  Second, 
when  he  describeth  how  laborious  and  indefati- 
gable he  was  to  no  great  purpose;  ^  Hec  omnia 
magno  studio  agebat."  So  in  most  things  men 
an  ready  to  abuse  themselves  in  thinking  the 
gvsatest  means  to  be  best,  when  it  should  be  the 
fittest 

As  for  the  true  marshalling  of  men*s  pursuits 
towards  their  fortune,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
mslerial,  I  hold  them  to  stand  thus:  first  the 
amendment  of  their  own  minds ;  for  the  remove 
*  of  the  impediments  of  the  mind  will  sooner  clear 
the  passages  of  fortune  than  the  obtaining  for- 
toite  will  remove  the  impediments  of  the  mind. 
la  tlie  second  place  I  set  down  wealth  and  means, 
which  I  know  most  men  would  have  placed  first; 
because  of  the  general  use  which  it  beaieth  to- 
wards all  variety  of  ooeasions:  but  that  opinioot 


I  may  condemn  with  like  reason  as  Machiavel 
doth  that  other,  that  moneys  were  the  sinews  of 
the  wars ;  whereas,  saith  he,  the  true  sinews  of 
the  wars  are  the  sinews  of  men's  arms,  that  is,  a 
valiant,  populous,  and  military  nation:  and  be 
voucheth  aptly  the  authority  of  Solon,  who,  when 
CrcBSus  showed  him  his  treasury  of  gold,  said  to 
him,  that  if  another  came  that  had  better  iron,  he 
would  be  master  of  his  gold.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  it  is  not  moneys  that 
are  the  sinews  of  fortune,  but  it  is  the  sinews  and 
steel  of  men's  minds,  wit,  courage,  audacity,  re- 
solution, temper,  industry,  and  the  like.  In  tlie 
third  place  I  set  down  reputation,  because  of  the 
peremptory  tides  and  currents  it  hath ;  which,  if 
they  be  not  taken  in  their  due  time,  are  seldom 
recovered,  it  being  extreme  hard  to  play  an  after- 
game of  reputation.  And  lastly,  I  place  honour, 
which  is  more  easily  won  by  any  of  the  other 
three,  much  more  by  all,  than  any  of  them  can  be 
purchased  by  honour.  To  conclude  this  precept, 
as  there  is  order  and  priority  in  matter,  so  is  there 
in  time,  the  preposterous  placing  whereof  is  one 
of  the  commonest  errors ;  while  men  fly  to  their 
ends  when  they  should  intend  their  beginnings, 
and  do  not  take  things  in  order  of  time  as  they 
come  on,  but  marshal  them  according  to  greatness, 
and  not  according  to  instance ;  not  observing  the 
good  precept,  **  Quod  nunc  instat  agamus." 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to 
embrace  any  matters  which  do  occupy  too  great  a 
quantity  of  time,  but  to  have  that  sounding  in  a 
man's  ears,  «•  Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile 
tempus :"  and  that  is  the  cause  why  those  which 
take  their  course  of  rising  by  professions  of  bur- 
den, as  lawyers,  orators,  painful  divines,  and  the 
like,  are  not  commonly  so  politic  for  their  own 
fortunes,  otherwise  than  in  their  ordinary  way, 
because  they  want  time  to  learn  particulars,  to 
wait  occasions,  and  to  devise  plots. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  imi- 
tate nature,  which  doth  nothing  in  vain ;  which 
surely  a  man  may  do  if  he  do  well  interlace  his 
business,  and  bend  not  his  mind  too  much  upon 
that  which  he  principally  intendeth.  For  a  man 
ought  in  every  particular  action  so  to  carry  the 
motions  of  his  mind,  and  so  to  have  one  thing 
under  another,  as  if  he  cannot  have  that  he  seeketh 
in  the  best  degree,  yet  to  have  it  in  a  second,  or 
so  in  a  third ;  and  if  he  can  have  no  part  of  that 
which  he  purposed,  yet  to  turn  the  use  of  it  to 
somewhat  else ;  and  if  he  cannot  make  any  thing 
of  it  for  the  present,  yet  to  make  it  as  a  seed  ot 
somewhat  in  time  to  come ;  and  if  he  can  contrive- 
no  effect  or  substance  from  it,  yet  to  win  some 
good  opinion  by  it,  or  the  like.  So  that  he  should 
exact  account  of  himself  of  every  action,  to  reap 
somewhat,  and  not  to  stand  aroased  and  confused 
if  he  fail  of  that  he  chiefly  meant :  for  nothing  ia 
more  impolitic  than  to  mind  actions  wholly  one 
by  one;  for  he  tliat  doth  so  leeseth  infinite  oce^ 
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sions  which  intervene,  and  are  many  times  more 
proper  and  propitious  for  somewhat  that  he  shall 
need  afterwards,  than  for  that  which  he  nrgeth 
for  the  present ;  and  therefore  men  mast  be  per- 
fect in  that  rale,  *«  Haec  oportet  facere,  et  ilia  non 
omittere." 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to 
engage  a  roan*s  self  peremptorily  in  any  thing, 
though  it  seem  not  liable  to  accident;  but  ever  to 
have  a  window  to  fly  out  at,  or  a  way  to  retire : 
following  the  wisdom  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the 
two  frogs,  which  consulted  when  their  plash  was 
dry,  whither  they  should  go ;  and  the  one  moved 
to  go  down  into  a  pit,  because  it  was  not  likely 
the  water  would  dry  there ;  but  the  other  answered, 
"  True,  but  if  it  do,  how  shall  we  get  out  again  1" 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  an- 
cient precept  of  Bias,  construed  not  to  any  point 
of  perfidiousness,  but  only  to  caution  and  mode- 
ration. **Et  ama  tanquam  inimicus  futurus,  et 
odi  tanquam  amatums ;"  for  it  utterly  betrayeth 
all  utility  for  men  to  embark  themselves  too  far 
in  unfortunate  friendships,  troublesome  spleens, 
and  childish  and  humorous  envies  or  emulations. 

But  I  continue  this  beyond  the  measure  of  an 
example;  led,  because  I  would  not  have  such 
knowledges,  which  I  note  as  deficient,  to  be 
thought  things  imaginative  or  in  the  air,  or  an 
observation  or  two  much  made  of,  but  things  of 
bulk  and  mass,  whereof  an  end  is  hardlier  made 
than  a  beginning.  It  must  be  likewise  conceived, 
that  in  these  points  which  I  mention  and  set  down, 
they  are  far  from  complete  tractates  of  them,  but 
only  as  small  pieces  for  patterns.  And  lastly,  no 
man,  I  suppose,  will  think  that  I  mean  fortunes 
are  not  obtained  without  all  this  ado ;  for  I  know 
they  come  tumbling  into  some  men's  laps ;  and  a 
number  obtain  good  fortunes  by  diligence  in  a 
plain  way,  little  intermeddling,  and  keeping 
themselves  from  gross  errors. 

But  as  Cicero,  when  he  setteth  down  an  idea  of 
a  perfect  orator,  doth  not  mean  that  every  pleader 
should  be  such ;  and  so  likewise,  when  a  prince 
or  a  courtier  hath  been  described  by  such  as  have 
handled  those  subjects,  the  mould  hath  used  to  be 
made  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  and 
not  according  to  common  practice:  so  I  under- 
stand it,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  politic  man,  I  mean  politic  for  his  own 
fortune. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  all  this  while,  &at 
the  precepts  which  we  have  set  down  are  of  that 
kind  which  may  be  counted  and  called  <*bone 
artes.*'  As  for  evil  arts,  if  a  man  would  set  down 
for  himself  that  principle  of  Machiavel,  ••  that  a 
man  seek  not  to  attain  virtue  itself,  but  the  ap- 
pearance only  thereof;  because  the  credit  of 
virtue  is  a  help,  but  the  use  of  it  is  cumber :"  or 
that  other  of  his  principles,  **  that  he  presuppose, 
that  men  are  not  fitly  to  be  wrought  otherwise 
but  by  fear;  and  therefore  that  he  seek  to  hare 


every  man  obnoxious,  low,  and  in  strait,''  whieh 
the  Italians  call  ••  seminar  spine,"  to  sow  thorns ; 
or  that  other  principle,  contained  in  the  vena 
which  Cicero  citeth,  *«Cadant  amici,  dummodo 
inimici  intercidant,"  as  the  Triumvirs,  whieh 
•old,  every  one  to  other,  the  lives  of  their  friends 
for  the  deaths  of  their  enemies :  or  that  other  pro- 
testation of  L.  Catalina,  to  set  on  fire  and  trouble 
states,  to  the  end  to  fish  in  droumy  waters,  and 
to  unwrap  their  fortunes,  ^*  Ego  si  quid  in  fortunis 
meis  excitatum  sit  incendium,  id  non  aqua,  sed 
ruina  restinguam:"  or  that  other  principle  of 
Lysander  ^«  that  children  are  to  be  deceived  with 
comfits,  and  men  with  oaths :"  and  the  like  evil 
and  corrupt  positions,  whereof,  as  in  all  things, 
there  are  more  in  number  than  of  the  good  :  cer- 
tainly, with  these  dispensations  from  the  laws  of 
charity  and  integrity,  the  pressing  of  a  man's  {o> 
tune  may  be  more  hasty  and  compendious.  But 
it  is  in  life  as  it  is  in  ways,  the  shortest  way  is 
commonly  the  foulest,  and  surely  the  fairer  way 
is  not  much  about. 

But  men,  if  they  be  in  their  own  power,  and  do 
bear  and  sustain  themselves,  and  be  not  carried 
away  with  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition, 
ought,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  fortune,  to  set 
before  their  eyes  not  only  that  general  map  of  the 
world,  that  *«all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit,"  but  many  other  more  particular  cards 
and  directions :  chiefly  that, — ^that  being,  without 
well-being,  is  a  curse, — and  the  greater  being  the 
greater  curse;  and  that  all  virtue  is  most  reward- 
ed, and  all  wickedness  most  punished  in  itself: 
according  as  the  poet  saith  excellently : 

"Que  Tobis,  que  digna,  Tiri,  pro  laudibut  latUi 
Prcmia  poMe  rear  aolTi  1  pulcherrima  primum 
Dii  moreaqae  dabunt  Teatri." 

And  so  of  the  contrary.  And,  secondly,  they 
ought  to  look  up  to  the  eternal  providence  and 
divine  judgrment,  which  often  subverteth  the  wis- 
dom of  evil  plots  and  imaginations,  according  to 
that  Scripture,  **  He  hath  conceived  mischief,  and 
shall  bring  forth  a  vain  thing."  And  although 
men  should  refrain  themselves  from  injury  and 
evil  arts,  yet  this  incessant  and  Sabbathless  pur- 
suit of  a  man's  fortune  leaveth  not  the  tribute 
which  we  owe  to  God  of  our  time ;  who,  we  see, 
demandeth  a  tenth  of  our  substance,  and  a  seventh, 
which  is  more  strict,  of  our  time :  and  it  is  to 
small  purpose  to  have  an  erected  face  towards 
heaven,  and  a  perpetual  grovelling  spirit  upon 
earth,  eating  dust,  as  doth  the  serpent,  *<  Atque 
afllgit  humo  divine  particulam  aure."  And  if 
any  man  flatter  himself  that  he  will  employ  his 
fortune  well,  though  he  should  obtain  it  ill,  as 
was  said  concerning  Augustus  Cesar,  and  a/lec 
of  Septimius  Severus,  <•  that  either  they  shouM 
never  have  been  bom,  or  else  they  should  never 
have  died,"  they  did  so  much  mischief  in  the 
pursuit  and  ascent  of  their  greatness,  and  so  mueli 
igood  when  tiiey  were  established;  yet  Hum 
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eompensations  and  satisfactions  are  good  to  be 
used,  but  never  good  to  be  purposed.  And  lastly, 
it  is  not  amiss  for  men,  in  their  race  toward  their 
fortune,  to  cool  themselves  a  little  with  that  con- 
ceit which  is  elegantly  expressed  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  instructions  to  the  king, 
His  son,  «*  that  fortune  hath  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  woman,  that  if  she  be  too  much  wooed,  she 
is  die  farther  off.*'  But  this  last  is  but  a  remedy 
for  those  whose  tastes  are  corrupted:  let  men 
rather  build  upon  that  foundation  which  is  as  a 
comer-stone  of  divinity  and  philosophy,  wherein 
they  join  close,  namely,  that  same  ••Primum 
qa«rite.*'  For  divinity  saith,  ««Primum  querite 
fegnum  Dei,  et  ista  omnia  adjicientur  vobis  :*'  and 
philosophy  saith,  **  Primum  querite  bona  animi, 
estera  aut  aderunt,  aut  non  oberunt.''  And  al- 
though the  human  foundation  hath  somewhat  of 
the  sands,  as  we  see  in  M.  Brutus,  when  he  brake 
forth  into  that  speech, 

**  Te  colui,  Tirtnt,  ut  rem ;  ast  ta  nomen  inane  et  ;'* 
yet  the  divine  foundation  is  upon  the  rock.    But 
this  may  serve  for  a  taste  of  that  knowledge  which 
1  noted  as  deficient. 

Concerning  Government,  it  is  a  part  of  know- 
ledge secret  and  retired,  in  both  these  respects  in 
which  things  are  deemed  secret;  for  some  things 
axe  secret  because  they  are  hard  to  know,  and 
some  because  they  are  not  fit  to  utter.  We  see 
all  governments  are  obscure  and  invisible : 

**  ToUniqoe  Infusa  per  artua 
Mena  afitat  molem,  et  nutgno  te  corpora  miaeet.*' 

Such  is  the  description  of  governments.  We  see 
the  government  of  God  over  the  world  b  hidden, 
insomuch  as  it  seemeth  to  participate  of  much  ir- 
regularity and  confusion :  the  government  of  the 
Kml  in  moving  the  body  is  inward  and  profound, 
and  the  passages  thereof  hardly  to  be  reduced  to 
demonstration.  Again,  the  wisdom  of  antiquity, 
(the  shadows  whereof  are  m  the  poets,)  in  the  de- 
aeription  of  torments  and  pains,  next  unto  the 
erime  of  rebellion,  which  was  the  giants*  offence, 
doth  detest  the  offence  of  futility,  as  in  Sisyphus 
and  Tantalus.  But  this  was  meant  of  particu- 
lars: nevertheless  even  unto  the  general  rules 
and  discourses  of  policy  and  government  there  is 
due  a  leverent  and  reserved  handling. 

But,  contrariwise,  in  the  govemore  toward  the 
governed,  all  things  ought,  as  far  as  the  frailty  of 
man  permitteth,  to  be  manifest  and  revealed.  For 
au  it  is  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  touching  the 
^oremraent  of  God,  that  this  globe,  which  seem- 
eth to  us  a  dark  and  shady  body,  is  in  the  view 
of  God  as  crystil :  **  Et  in  conspectu  sedis  tan- 
qaam  mare  vitreum  simile  crystallo.*'  So  unto 
priDces  and  states,  especially  towards  wise  se- 
nates and  councils,  the  natures  and  dispositions 
€if  the  people,  their  conditions  and  necessities, 
(heir  factions  and  combinations,  their  animosities 
a«d  dlscontentSy  oaght  to  be,  in  regard  of  the  va- 


riety of  their  intelligences,  the  wisdom  of  theii 
observations,  and  the  height  of  their  station  where 
they  keep  sentinel,  in  great  part  clear  and  trans- 
parent. Wherefore,  considering  that  I  write  to  a 
king  that  is  a  master  of  this  science,  and  is  so  well 
assisted,  I  think  it  decent  to  pass  over  this  part 
in  silence,  as  willing  to  obtain  the  certificate 
which  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  aspired 
unto ;  who  being  silent,  when  othere  contended 
to  make  demonstration  of  their  abilities  by  speech, 
desired  it  might  be  certified  for  his  part,  «« that 
there  was  one  that  knew  how  to  hold  his  peace.** 
Notwithstanding,  for  the  more  public  part  of 
government,  which  is  Laws,  I  think  good  to  note 
only  one  deficiency;  which  is,  that  all  those 
which  have  written  of  laws,  liave  written  either 
as  philosophers  or  as  lawyere,  and  none  as  states- 
men. As  for  the  philosophere,  they  make  ima- 
ginary laws  for  imaginary  commonwealths ;  and 
their  discourses  are  as  the  stare,  which  give  little 
light,  because  they  are  so  high.  For  the  lawyere, 
they  write  according  to  the  states  where  they  live, 
what  is  received  law,  and  not  what  ought  to  be 
law :  for  the  wisdom  of  a  lawmaker  is  one,  and 
of  a  lawyer  is  another.  For  there  are  in  nature 
certain  fountains  of  justice,  whence  all  civil  laws 
are  derived  but  as  streams :  and  like  as  watere  do 
take  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  soils  through 
which  they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary  according 
to  the  regions  and  governments  where  they  are 
planted,  though  they  proceed  from  the  same  foun- 
tains. Again,  the  wisdom  of  a  lawmaker  con>- 
sisteth  not  only  in  a  platform  of  justice,  but  in  the 
application  thereof;  taking  into  consideration  by 
what  means  laws  may  be  made  certain,  and  what 
are  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  doubtfulness 
and  uncertainty  of  law ;  by  what  means  laws 
may  be  made  apt  and  easy  to  be  executed,  and 
what  are  the  impediments  and  remedies  in  the 
execution  of  laws;  what  influence  laws  touching 
private  right  of  meum  and  tuum  have  into  the 
public  state,  and  how  they  may  be  made  apt  and 
agreeable ;  how  laws  are  to  be  penned  and  deli- 
vered, whether  in  texts  or  in  acts,  brief  or  large, 
with  preambles,  or  without ;  how  they  are  to  be 
pruned  and  reformed  from  time  to  time,  and  what 
is  the  best  means  to  keep  them  from  being  too 
vast  in  volumes,  or  too  full  of  multiplicity  and 
crossness ;  how  they  are  to  be  expounded,  when 
upon  causes  emergent  and  judicially  discussed, 
and  when  upon  responses  and  conferences  touch- 
ing general  points  or  questions ;  how  they  are  to 
be  pressed,  rigorously  or  tenderly ;  how  they  are 
to  be  mitigated  by  equity  and  good  conscience, 
and  whether  discretion  and  strict  law  are  to  be 
mingled  in  the  same  courts,  or  kept  apart  in  seve- 
ral courts;  again,  how  the  practice,  profession, 
and  erudition  of  law  is  to  be  censured  and  go- 
verned ;  and  many  other  points  touching  the  ad- 
ministration, and,  as  I  may  term  it,  animation  of 
laws.    UpoD  which  I  insist  the  lesa«  becanse  T 
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purpose,  if  God  gire  me  leafe,  (haying  begun  a 
work  of  this  nature  in  aphorisms,)  to  propound  it 
hereafter,  noting  it  in  the  mean  time  for  deficient. 
And  for  jour  majesty's  laws  of  England,  I 
could  say  much  of  their  digrnity,  and  somewhat 
of  their  defect;  but  they  cannot  but  excel  the 
civil  laws  in  fitness  for  the  government :  for  the 
civil  law  was  **non  hos  quesitum  munus  in 
nsus ;"  it  was  not  made  for  the  countries  which  it 
govemeth :  hereof  I  cease  to  speak,  because  I  will 
not  intermingle  matter  of  action  with  matter  of 
general  learning. 

Thus  have  I  concluded  this  portion  of  learning 
touching  civil  knowedge ;  and  with  civil  know- 
ledge have  concluded  human  philosophy;  and 
with  human  philosophy,  philosophy  in  general. 
And  being  now  at  some  pause,  looking  back  into 
that  I  have  passed  through,  this  writing  seemeth 
to  me,  •*  si  nunquam  fallit  imago**  (as  fi»  as  a  man 
can  judge  of  his  own  work,)  not  much  better  than 
that  noise  or  sound  which  musicians  make  while 
they  are  tuning  their  instruments ;  which  is  no- 
thing pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the 
music  is  sweeter  afterwards :  so  have  I  been  con- 
tent to  tune  the  instruments  of  the  muses,  that 
they  may  play  that  have  better  hands.  And  sure- 
ly, when  I  set  before  me  the  condition  of  these 
times,  in  which  learning  hath  made  her  third 
visitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  qualities  thereof— as 
the  excellency  and  vivacity  of  the  wits  of  this 
age ;  the  noble  helps  and  lights  which  we  have 
by  the  travails  of  ancient  writers ;  the  art  of  print- 
ing, which  communieateth  books  to  men  of  all 
fortunes ;  the  openness  of  the  world  by  naviga- 
tion, which  hath  disclosed  multitudes  of  experi- 
ments, and  a  mass  of  natural  history ;  the  leisure 
wherewith  these  times  abound,  not  emplojring 
men  so  generally  in  civil  business,  as  the  states 
of  Gmcia  did,  in  respect  of  their  popularity,  and 
the  states  of  Rome,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of 
their  monarchy;  the  present  disposition  of  these 
times  at  this  instant  to  peace ;  the  consumption 
of  all  that  ever  can  be  said  in  controversies  of  re- 
ligion, which  have  so  much  diverted  men  from 
other  sciences ;  the  perfection  of  your  majesty's 
learning,  which  as  a  phcenix  may  call  whole  vol- 
lies  of  wits  to  follow  you ;  and  the  inseparable 
propriety  of  time,  which  is  ever  more  and  more 
to  disclose  truth — ^I  cannot  but  be  raised  to  this 
persuasion,  that  this  third  period  of  time  will  far 
surpass  that  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  learning: 
only  if  men  will  know  their  own  strength,  and 
their  own  weakness  both  ;  and  take  one  from  the 
other,  light  of  invention,  and  not  fire  of  contra- 
diction ;  and  esteem  of  the  inquisition  of  truth  as  of 
an  enterprise,  and  not  as  of  a  quality  or  ornament; 
and  employ  wit  and  magnificence  to  things  of 
worth  and  excellency,  and  not  to  things  vulgar 
and  of  popular  estimation.  As  for  my  labours,  if 
any  man  shall  please  himself  or  others  in  the  re- 


prehension of  them,  they  shall  make  that  ancient 
and  patient  request,  >«Verbera,  sed  audi;**  let 
men  reprehend  them,  so  they  observe  and  weigh 
them  :  for  the  appeal  is  lawful,  though  it  may  be 
it  shall  not  be  needful,  from  the  first  cogitations 
of  men  to  their  second,  and  from  the  nearer  times 
to  the  times  farther  off.  Now  let  us  come  to  that 
learning,  which  both  the  former  tiroes  were  not 
so  blessed  as  to  know,  sacred  and  inspired  Divi- 
nity, the  sabbath  and  port  of  all  men*s  laboon 
and  peregrinations. 

Thb  prerogative  of  God  extendeth  as  well  to 
the  reason  as  to  the  will  of  man ;  so  that  as  we 
are  to  obey  his  law,  though  we  find  a  reluctation 
in  our  will,  so  we  are  to  believe  his  word,  though 
we  find  a  reluctation  in  our  reason.  For  if  we 
believe  only  that  which  is  agreeable  to  our  sense, 
we  give  consent  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  the  au- 
thor ;  which  is  no  more  than  we  would  do  towards 
a  suspected  and  discredited  witness;  but  that 
faith  which  was  accounted  to  Abraham  for  right- 
eousness was  of  such  a  point  as  whereat  Sanih 
laughed,  who  therein  was  an  image  of  natural 
reason. 

Howbeit,  if  we  vdll  truly  consider  it,  more 
worthy  it  is  to  believe  than  to  know  as  we  now 
know.  For  in  knowledge  man*s  mind  suflfersfb 
from  sense ;  but  in  belief  it  sufiereth  from  spirit, 
such  one  as  it  holdeth  for  more  authorised  than 
itself,  and  so  sufiereth  from  the  worthier  agent. 
Otherwise  it  is  of  the  state  of  man  glorified ;  foi 
then  faith  shall  cease,  and  we  shall  know  as  we 
are  known. 

Wherefore  we  conclude  that  sacred  Theology, 
(which  in  our  idiom  we  call  Divinity,)  is  ground- 
ed only  upon  the  word  and  oracle  of  God,  and  no: 
upon  the  light  of  nature :  for  it  is  written, «« C<eli 
enarrant  gloriam  Dei  ;**  but  it  is  not  written,  >«  del: 
enarrant  voluntatem  Dei  :**  but  of  that  it  is  saidi 
*<  Ad  legem  et  testimonium :  si  non  fecerint  st'cnn- 
dum  verbum  istud,*'  &c.  This  holdeth  not  only 
in  those  points  of  faith  which  concern  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  Deity,  of  the  creation,  of  the  re- 
demption, but  likewise  those  which  concern  the 
law  moral  truly  interpreted :  Love  your  enemies: 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  be  like  to  yo*ir 
heavenly  Father,  that  sufiereth  his  rain  to  fell 
upon  the  just  and  unjust.  To  this  it  ought  to  be 
applauded,  ««Nec  vox  hominum  sonat:!*  it  is  a 
voice  beyond  the  light  of  nature.  So  we  see  the 
heathen  poets,  when  they  fall  upon  a  libertine 
passion,  do  still  expostulate  with  laws  and  mo* 
ralities,  as  if  they  were  opposite  and  malignant  to 
nature:  '^Et  quod  natura  remittit,  invida  jars 
negant.*'  So  said  Dendamis  the  Indian  unto 
Alexander's  messengers,  *«That  he  had  heard 
somewhat  of  Pythagoras,  and  some  other  of  the 
wise  men  of  Grscia,  and  that  he  held  them  for 
excellent  men:  but  that  they  had  a  fisult,  whidi 
was,  that  they  bad  in  too  grrat  reverence  and 
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yeneration  a  thing  they  called  law  and  manners.*' 
So  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
law  moral  is  of  that  perfection,  whereunto  the 
light  of  nature  cannot  aspire :  how  then  is  it  that 
man  is  said  to  have,  by  the  light  and  law  of  na- 
ture, some  notions  and  conceits  of  virtue  and 
liee,  justice  and  wrong,  good  and  evil  1  Thus, 
because  the  light  of  nature  is  used  in  two  several 
WDSes;  the  one,  that  which  springeth  from 
reason,  sense,  induction,  argument,  according  to 
the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth;  the  other,  that 
which  is  imprinted  upon  the  spirit  of  man  by  an 
inward  instinct,  according  to  the  law  of  con- 
science, which  is  a  sparlde  of  the  purity  of  his 
first  estate :  in  which  latter  sense  oi^y  he  is  par- 
ticipant of  some  light  and  discerning  touching 
the  perfection  of  the  moral  law :  but  how  ?  suffi- 
cient to  check  the  vice,  but  not  to  inform  the  duty. 
So  then  the  doctrine  of  religion,  as  well  moral  as 
mystical,  is  not  to  be  attained  but  by  inspiration 
and  revelation  from  God. 

The  use,  notwithstanding,  of  reason  in  spiritual 
things,  and  the  latitude  thereof,  is  very  great  and 
general :  for  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  apostle 
calleth  religion  our  reasonable  service  of  God ; 
insomuch  as  the  very  ceremonies  and  figures  of 
the  old  law  were  full  of  reason  and  signification, 
moch  more  than  the  ceremonies  of  idolatry  and 
magic,  that  are  full  of  non-significants  and  surd 
chvacters.  But  most  especially  the  Christian 
£uth,  as  in  all  things,  so  in  this  deserveth  to  be 
highly  magnified;  holding  and  preserving  the 
gc^en  mediocrity  in  this  point  between  the  law 
of  the  heathen  and  the  law  of  Mahomet,  which 
have  embraced  the  two  extremes.  For  the  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen  had  no  constant  belief  or  con- 
fession, but  left  all  to  the  liberty  of  argument ; 
and  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  on  the  other  side, 
intardicteth  argument  altogether :  the  one  having 
the  very  face  of  error,  and  the  other  of  imposture : 
whereas  the  faith  doth  both  admit  and  reject  dis- 
putation with  difference. 

The  use  of  human  reason  in  religion  is  of  two 
sorts:  the  former,  in  the  conception  and  appre- 
hension of  the  mysteries  of  God  to  us  revealed ; 
the  other,  in  the  inferring  and  deriving  of  doc- 
trine and  direction  thereupon.  The  former  ex- 
tendeth  to  the  mysteries  diemselves;  but  howl 
by  way  of  illustration,  and  not  by  way  of  argu- 
ment :  the  latter  consisteth  indeed  of  probation 
and  argument.  In  the  former,  we  see,  God 
Toochsaieth  to  descend  to  our  capacity,  in  the  ex- 
presnng  of  his  mysteries  in  sort  as  may  be  sen- 
sible unto  us;  and  doth  graft  bis  revelations  and 
koly  doctrine  upon  the  notions  of  our  reason,  and 
applieth  his  inspirations  to  open  our  understand- 
ittgv  as  the  form  of  the  key  to  the  ward  of  the 
look :  for  the  latter,  there  is  allowed  us  a  use  of 
raason  and  argument,  secondary  and  respective, 
although  not  original  and  absolute*  For  kder 
the  articles  and  principlea  of  religion  are  plaoed 


and  exempted  frcmi  examination  of  reason,  it  is 
then  permitted  unto  us  to  make  derivations  and 
inferences  from,  and  according  to  the  analogy  of 
them,  for  our  better  direction.  In  nature  this 
holdeth  not ;  for  both  the  principles  are  examina- 
ble by  induction,  though  not  by  a  medium  or 
syllogism ;  and  besides,  those  principles  or  first 
positions  have  no  discordance  with  that  reason 
which  draweth  down  and  deduceth  the  inferior 
positions.  But  yet  it  holdeth  nut  in  religion 
alone,  but  in  many  knowledges,  both  of  greater 
and  smaller  nature,  namely,  wherein  there  are  not 
only  posita  but  placita ;  for  in  such  there  can  be 
no  use  of  absolute  reason :  we  see  it  familiarly  in 
games  of  wit,  as  chess,  or  the  like :  the  draughts 
and  first  laws  of  the  game  are  positive,  but  how  I 
merely  ad  placitum,  and  not  examinable  by  rea- 
son ;  but  then  how  to  direct  our  play  thereupon 
with  best  advantage  to  win  the  game,  is  artificial 
and  rational.  So  in  human  laws,  there  be  many 
grounds  and  maxims  which  are  placita  juris, 
positive  upon  authority,  and  not  upon  reason,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  disputed:  but  what  is  most 
just,  not  absolutely  but  relatively,  and  according 
to  those  maxims,  that  afibrdeth  a  long  field  of 
disputation.  Such  therefore  is  that  secondary 
reason,  which  hath  place  in  divinity,  which  is 
grrounded  upon  the  placets  of  God. 

Here  therefore  I  note  this  deficiency,  that  thers 
hath  not  been,  to  my  understanding,  sufficiently 
inquired  and  handled  the  true  limits  and  use  of 
reason  in  spiritual  things,  as  a  kind  of  divine 
dialectic:  which  for  that  it  is  not  doipe,  it  seemelh 
to  me  a  thing  usual,  by  pretext  of  true  conoeiving 
that  which  is  revealed,  to  search  and  mine  into 
that  which  is  not  revealed;  and  by  pretext  of 
enucleating  inferences  and  contradictories,  to 
examine  that  which  is  positive:  the  one  sort 
falling  into  the  error  of  Nicodemus,  demanding 
to  have  things  made  more  sensible  than  it  pleaseth 
God  to  reveal  them,  *«Quomodo  possit  homo 
nasci  cum  sit  senexV*  the  other  sort  into  the 
enor  of  the  disciples,  which  were  scandalised  at 
a  show  of  contradiction,  ««Quid  est  hoc  quod 
dioit  nobis?  Modicum  et  non  videbitis  me;  et 
iterum  modicum  et  videbitis  me,"  &c. 

Upon  this  I  have  insisted  the  more,  in  regard 
of  the  great  and  blessed  use  thereof;  for  this 
point,  well  laboured  and  defined  of,  would  in  my 
judgment  be  an  opiate  to  stay  and  bridle  not  only 
the  vanity  of  curious  speculations,  wherewith  the 
schools  labour,  but  the  fury  of  controversies, 
wherewith  the  church  laboureth.  For  it  cannot 
but  open  men's  eyes,  to  see  that  many  controver- 
sies do  merely  pertain  to  that  which  is  either  not 
revealed,  or  positive;  and  that  many  others  do 
grow  upon  weak  and  obscure  inferences  or  deri- 
vations :  which  latter  sort,  if  men  would  revive 
the  blessed  style  of  that  great  doctor  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, would  be  carried  thus,  *«  Ego,  non  Domi^ 
nus ;"  and  again,  •«  Secundum  consiliam  manni'* 
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in  opinions  and  eoansels,  and  not  in  positions  and 
oppositions.  But  men  are  now  over-ready  to 
usurp  the  style,  **Non  ego,  sed  Dominus;**  and 
not  so  only,  bat  to  bind  it  with  the  thunder  and 
denunciation  of  curses  and  anathemas,  to  the  ter- 
ror of  those  which  have  not  sufficiently  learned 
out  of  Solomon,  that  «« the  causeless  curse  shall 
not  come." 

Divinity  hath  two  principal  parts ;  the  matter 
informed  or  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation or  revelation :  and  with  the  latter  we  will 
begin,  because  it  hath  most  coherence  with  that 
which  we  have  now  last  handled.  The  nature 
of  the  information  consisteth  of  three  branches ; 
the  limits  of  the  information,  the  sufficiency  of 
the  information,  and  the  acquiring  or  obtaining 
the  information.  Unto  the  limits  of  the  informa- 
tion belong  these  considerations;  how  far  forth 
particular  persons  continue  to  be  inspired ;  how 
far  forth  the  church  is  inspired ;  how  far  forth 
reason  may  be  used:  the  last  point  whereof  I 
have  noted  as  deficient.  Unto  the  sufficiency  of 
the  information  belong  two  considerations ;  what 
points  of  religion  are  fundamental,  and  what  per- 
fective, being  matter  of  further  building  and  per- 
fection upon  one  and  the  same  foundation ;  and 
again,  how  the  gradations  of  light,  according  to 
the  dispensation  of  times,  are  material  to  the 
sufficiency  of  belief. 

Here  again  I  may  rather  give  it  in  advice,  than 
note  it  as  deficient,  that  the  points  fundamental, 
and  ttie  points  of  farther  perfection  only,  ought  to 
be  with  piety  and  wisdom  distinguished ;  a  sub- 
ject tending  to  much  like  end  as  that  I  noted  be- 
fore; for  as  that  other  were  likely  to  abate  the 
number  of  controversies,  so  this  is  like  to  abate 
the  heat  of  many  of  them.  We  see  Moses  when 
he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the  Egyptian  fight,  he 
did  not  say,  Why  strive  you  1  but  drew  his  sword 
and  slew  the  Egyptian :  but  when  he  saw  the 
two  Israelites  fight,  he  said.  You  are  brethren, 
why  strive  you  1  If  the  point  of  doctrine  be  an 
iCigyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  not  reconciled ;  but  if  it  be  an  Israelite, 
though  in  the  wrong,  then.  Why  strive  you  1  We 
see  of  the  fundamental  points,  our  Saviour  pen- 
neth  the  league  thus,  «« he  that  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us ;"  but  of  points  not  fundamental,  thus, 
*^  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with  us.*'  So  we 
see  the  coat  of  our  Saviour  was  entire  without 
seam,  and  so  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  in 
itself;  but  the  garment  of  the  church  was  of  di- 
vers colours,  and  yet  not  divided :  we  see  the 
chaff  may  and  ought  to  be  severed  from  the  com 
in  the  ear,  but  the  tares  may  not  be  pulled  up  firom 
the  com  in  the  field.  So  as  it  is  a  thing  of  great 
use  well  to  define  what,  and  of  what  latitude  tiiose 
points  are,  which  do  make  men  merely  aliens  and 
disincorporate  from  the  church  of  God. 

For  the  obtaining  of  the  information,  it  resteth 
upon  the  true  and  sound  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  water  of  life. 
The  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  are  of  two 
sorts ;  methodical,  and  solute  or  at  large.  For 
this  divine  water,  which  excelleth  so  much  that 
of  Jacob's  well,  is  drawn  forth  much  in  the  same 
kind  as  natural  water  useth  to  be  out  of  wells  aii4 
fountains;  either  it  is  first  to  be  forced  up  into  m 
cistem,  and  from  thence  fetched  and  derived  for 
use ;  or  else  it  is  drawn  and  received  in  buckets 
and  vessels  immediately  where  it  springeth  :  the 
former  sort  whereof,  though  it  seem  to  be  the  more 
ready,  yet  in  my  judgment  is  more  subject  to  cor* 
rupt.  This  is  that  method  which  hath  exhibited 
unto  us  the  scholastical  divinity ;  whereby  divini- 
ty  hath  been  reduced  into  an  art,  as  into  a  cisteni» 
and  the  streams  of  doctrine  or  positions  fetched 
and  derived  from  thence. 

In  this  men  have  sought,  three  things,  a  sum- 
mary brevity,  a  compacted  strength,  and  a  com* 
plete  perfection ;  whereof  the  two  first  they  fail  to 
find,  and  the  last  they  ought  not  to  seek.  For  as 
to  brevity,  we  see,  in  all  summary  methods,  whfle 
men  purpose  to  abridge,  they  give  cause  to  dilate. 
For  the  sum  or  abridgment  by  contraction  be- 
cometh  obscure ;  the  obscurity  requireth  exposi^ 
tion,  and  the  exposition  is  deduced  into  large 
commentaries,  or  into  commonplaces  and  titles, 
which  grow  to  be  more  vast  than  the  original 
writings,  whence  the  sum  was  first  extracted.  Se^ 
we  see,  the  volumes  of  the  schoolmen  are  greater 
much  than  the  first  writings  of  the  fathers,  whence 
the  master  of  the  sentences  made  his  sum  or  col- 
lection. So,  in  like  manner,  the  volumes  of  the 
modem  doctors  of  the  civil  law  exceed  those  of  the 
ancient  jurisconsults,  of  which  Tribonian  com- 
piled the  digest.  So  as  this  course  of  sums  and 
commentaries  is  that  which  doth  infallibly  make 
the  body  of  sciences  more  immense  in  quantity, 
and  more  base  in  substance. 

And  for  strength,  it  is  trae  that  knowledges  re- 
duced into  exact  methods  have  a  show  of  strength, 
in  that  each  part  seemeth  to  support  and  sustain 
the  other;  but  this  is  more  satisfactory  than  sub- 
stantial :  like  unto  buildings  which  stand  bj 
architecture  and  compaction,  which  are  more  suIk 
ject  to  min  than  those  which  are  built  more  strong^ 
in  their  several  parts,  though  less  compacted.  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  more  you  recede  from  your' 
grounds,  the  weaker  do  you  conclude :  and  as  in 
nature,  the  more  you  remove  yourself  from  par- 
ticulars, the  greater  peril  of  error  you  do  incur ;  so 
much  more  in  divinity,  the  more  yon  recede  from 
the  Scriptures  by  inferences  and  eonsequencM, 
the  more  weak  and  dilute  are  your  positions. 

And  as  for  perfection  or  completeness  in  divini- 
ty, it  is  not  to  be  sought ;  which  makes  this  course 
of  artificial  divinity  the  more  sospeet.  For  he 
that  will  reduce  a  knowledge  into  an  art,  will 
make  it  round  and  uniform :  but  in  divinity  manT 
things  must  be  left  abrupt,  and  conelnded  whh 
tills:  MOaltitado8apienti»etscientijBl>rilqu»m 
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inrotnpTehengibilia  mint  judlcia  ^jua,  et  non  tn- 
r*>Rtigablles  viis  ejus !"  So  again  the  apostle 
iimiihf  "  Ex  parte  sctmus  i^*  and  to  have  the  form 
of  a  total f  where  there  is  but  matter  for  a  part, 
cannot  bo  without  suppUee  by  siipposition  and 
presumption*  And  therefore  I  cone lu (lei  that  the 
trua  uae  of  those  Bums  and  methods  hath  place 
in  iiistituttoiis  or  mtfodtictions  preparatory  unto 
knowledge  ;  but  is  them,  or  bj  dedu cement  from 
them,  to  handle  the  main  body  and  aubstance  of 
a  knowledge,  is  in  all  eebncea  prejudicial,  and  in 
divinity  dan^rous* 

Ab  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  solute 
and  at  large,  there  have  been  divers  kinds  intro- 
duced and  devised  ;  aome  of  them  rather  curioua 
and  unsafe,  than  aober  and  warranted*  Notwith' 
atandingi  thua  much  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
Scriptures,  being  given  by  inapiration,  and  not  by 
human  reason,  do  differ  from  all  other  hooka  in 
the  author;  which,  by  consequencoi  doth  draw  on 
some  dilTerence  to  be  used  by  the  expositor-  For 
the  indiler  of  them  did  know  four  things  which 
no  man  attains  to  know ;  which  are,  the  mys^ 
teries  of  the  kingdom  o'  glory,  the  perfection 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  secrete  of  the  heart  of 
man,  and  the  future  succession  of  all  ages«  For 
aa  lo  the  Jira'  it  ia  aaid,  **  He  that  preaaeth  into 
the  light*  shad  be  oppressed  of  the  glory*"  And 
a^ln,  "No  man  shall  see  my  face  and  Hve/^ 
To  the  second,  ^^  When  he  prepared  the  heavens 
I  was  present,  when  by  law  and  compass  he  en- 
clooed  the  deep«^*  To  the  third,  **  Neither  was  it 
needful  that  any  ahoald  bear  witneas  to  htm  of 
man,  for  he  knew  well  what  was  in  man/*  And 
to  ihe  last,  **  From  the  beginning  are  known  to 
the  Lord  all  hia  works." 

From  the  former  of  these  two  have  been  drawn 
certain  senses  and  expositions  of  Scriptures,  which 
Itad  need  be  contained  within  the  hounds  of  so- 
briety ;  the  one  anagogtcal,  and  the  other  philoso- 
phical. Butaa  to  the  former,  man  is  not  to  pro- 
vent  his  time:  **  Videmvis  nunc  per  speculum  in 
enigmatc,  tunc  autem  facie  ad  faciem  f  ^  wherein, 
nevertheless,  there  seemeth  to  be  a  liberty  granted, 
aa  far  forth  as  the  polishing  of  this  glass,  or  some 
moderate  expUcatlDn  of  this  enigma*  But  to 
press  tuo  far  into  it^  cannot  but  cause  a  dissolu- 
tion and  overthrow  of  the  spirit  of  man.  For  in 
the  body  there  are  three  degrees  of  that  we  receive 
into  it,  aliment,  medicine,  and  poison;  whereof 
tdiment  is  that  which  the  nature  of  man  can  per^ 
fectly  alter  and  overcome:  medicine  is  that  which 
is  partly  conTerted  by  nature,  and  partly  convert- 
eth  nature  :  and  poison  is  that  which  worketh 
wholiy  upon  nature,  without  that,  that  nature 
c^n  in  any  part  work  upon  it :  »o  in  the  mind 
whatsoever  knowledge  reason  cannot  at  all  work 
upon  and  convert,  is  a  mere  intoxication,  andendan- 
gerelh  a  dissolution  of  the  mind  and  understanding. 

But  for  Ihe  latter  it  hath  been  extremely  set  on 
Eqg(  of  late  time  by  the  school  of  Paracelsus,  and 


some  others,  that  hare  pretended  to  find  the  truth 
of  all  natural  philosophy  in  the  Scriptures ;  scanda? 
Using  and  traducing  all  other  philosophy  aa  hea^ 
thenish  and  profane.  But  there  is  no  such  enmity 
between  God^s  word  and  his  works ;  neither  do 
they  give  honour  to  the  Scriptures,  as  they  sup- 
pose, but  m\ich  em  base  them^  For  lo  seek  hea- 
ven and  earth  In  the  word  of  God,  (whereof  it  is 
said  **  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass,  but  my  word 
shall  not  pass,'\)  is  to  seek  temporary  things 
amongst  eternal :  and  as  to  seek  divinity  in  phi- 
losophy is  to  seek  the  living  amongst  the  deadi 
so  to  seek  philosophy  in  divinity  is  to  seek  thd 
dead  amongst  the  living;  neither  are  the  pots  or 
1  avers,  whose  place  was  in  the  outward  part  of 
the  temple,  to  be  sought  in  the  holiest  place  of 
all,  where  the  ark  of  the  testimony  was  seated. 
And  again,  the  scope  or  purpose  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  not  to  express  matters  of  nature  in  the 
Scriptures  otherwise  than  in  passage,  and  for 
application  to  man's  capacity,  and  to  matters 
moral  or  divine.  And  it  is  a  true  mie,  ^»  Auo- 
toris  aliud  agf  ntis  parva  auctoritas  ;^*  for  tt  w^ere 
a  strange  conclusion,  if  a  man  should  us<^  a  aimi-* 
litude  for  ornament  or  ilhi^^tration  sake,  borrowed 
from  nature  or  history  according  to  vulgar  conceit, 
as  of  a  basilisk,  a  unieom,  a  centaur,  a  Briareua, 
a  hydra,  or  the  like,  that  therefore  he  must  needs 
be  thought  to  affirm  the  matter  thereof  positively  to 
be  true.  To  conclude,  therefore,  these  two  inter* 
prctations,  the  one  by  reduction  or  enigmatieal, 
the  other  philosophical  or  physical,  which  have 
been  received  and  pursued  in  imitation  of  the  rab- 
bins and  cabalists,  are  to  be  confined  with  a  "  noli 
altum  sapere,  sed  lime." 

But  the  two  latter  points,  known  lo  God  an 
unknown  to  man,  teuchin^  the  secrets  of 
heart,  and  the  successions  of  time,  do  make  a  just 
and  sound  difference  between  the  manner  of  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  and  all  other  books. 
For  it  is  an  excellent  obeervtition  which  hath  been 
made  upon  the  answers  of  our  Saviour  Christ  to 
many  of  the  questions  which  were  propounded  to 
him,  how  that  they  are  impertinent  to  the  state 
of  the  question  demanded  ;  the  reason  whereof  is, 
because,  not  being  like  man,  which  knows  man't 
thoughts  by  his  words,  but  knowing  man'a 
thoughts  immediately,  he  never  answered  their 
words,  but  their  thoughts:  much  in  ilie  lik«^ 
manner  it  is  with  the  Scrip  I  tires,  which  being 
written  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  suece#* 
iion  of  all  ages,  with  a  foresight  of  all  hereeies, 
contradiction,  diflfering  estates  of  the  church,  y^a 
and  particularly  of  the  elect,  are  not  to  be  interpret^ 
ed  only  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  proper  sensa 
of  the  place,  and  reapectively  towards  (hat  present 
occasion  whereupon  the  words  were  utti<red,or  m 
precise  congrnity  or  contexture  with  the  worda 
before  or  after,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  princi- 
pal scops  of  the  place ;  but  have  in  tbemselvest 
not  only  totally  or  collectively,  but  dtstribu lively 
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in  clauses  and  words,  infinite  springs  and  streams 
of  doctrine  to  water  the  church  in  every  part. 
And,  therefore,  as  the  literal  sense  is,  as  it  were, 
the  main  stream  or  river;  so  the  moral  sense 
chiefly,  and  sometimes  the  allegorical  or  typical, 
are  they  whereof  the  church  hath  most  use :  not 
that  I  wish  men  to  be  bold  in  allegories,  or  indul- 
gent or  light  in  allusions ;  but  that  I  do  much  con- 
demn that  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  which  is 
only  after  the  manner  as  men  use  to  interpret  a  pro- 
fane book. 

In  this  part,  touching  the  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  I  can  report  no  deficience ;  but  by  way 
of  remembrance  this  I  will  add ;  in  perusing  books 
of  divinity,  I  find  many  books  of  controversies,  and 
many  of  commonplaces  and  treatises,  a  mass  of 
positive  divinity,  as  it  is  made  an  art ;  a  number 
of  sermons  and  lectures,  and  many  prolix  com- 
mentaries upon  the  Scriptures,  with  harmonies  and 
concordances :  but  that  form  of  writing  in  divinity, 
which  in  my  Judgment  is  of  aill  others  most  rich 
and  precious,  is  positive  divinity,  collected  upon 
particular  texts  of  Scriptures  in  brief  observations ; 
not  dilated  into  commonplaces,  not  chasing  after 
controversies,  not  reduced  into  method  of  art ;  a 
thing  abounding  in  sermons  which  will  vanish, 
but  defective  in  books  which  will  remain ;  and  a 
thing  wherein  this  age  excelleth.  For  I  am  per- 
suaded, (and  I  may  speak  it  with  an  «  Absit  in- 
vidia  verbo,"  and  noways  in  derogation  of  anti- 
quity, but  as  in  a  good  emulation  between  the  vine 
and  the  olive,)  that  if  the  choice  and  best  of  those 
observations  upon  texts  of  Scriptures,  which  have 
been  made  dispersedly  in  sermons  within  this  your 
majesty*s  island  of  Britain  by  the  space  of  these 
forty  years  and  more,  leaving  out  the  largeness  of 
exhortations  and  applications  thereupon,  had  been 
sot  down  in  a  continuance,  it  had  been  the  best 
work  in  divinity  which  had  been  written  since  the 
apostles'  times. 

The  matter  informed  by  divinity  is  of  two 
kinds ;  matter  of  belief  and  truth  of  opinion,  and 
matter  of  service  and  adoration;  which  is  also 
judged  and  directed  by  the  former;  the  one  being 
as  the  internal  soul  of  religion,  and  the  other  as 
the  external  body  thereof.  And  therefore  the  hea- 
then religion  was  not  only  a  worship  of  idols,  but 
the  whole  religion  was  an  idol  in  itself;  for  it  had 
no  soul,  that  is,  no  certainty  of  belief  or  confes- 
sion ;  as  a  man  may  well  think,  considering  the 
chief  doctors  of  their  church  were  the  poets :  and 
\he  reason  was,  because  the  heathen  gods  were  no 
jealous  gods,  but  were  glad  to  be  admitted  into 
part,  as  they  had  reason.  Neither  did  they  re- 
spect the  pureness  of  heart,  so  they  might  have 
externa]  honour  and  rites. 

But  out  of  these  two  do  result  and  issue  four 
main  branches  of  divinity ;  faith,  manners,  litur- 
gy, and  government.  Faith  containeth  the  doc- 
trine of  the  nature  of  God,  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  of  the  works  of  God.    The  nature  of 


God  consisteth  of  three  persons  in  unity  of  God- 
head. The  attributes  of  God  are  either  common 
to  the  Deity,  or  respective  to  the  persons.  The 
works  of  God  summary  are  two,  that  of  the  crea* 
tion,  and  that  of  the  redemption ;  and  both  theiie 
works,  as  in  total  they  appertain  to  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  so  in  their  parts  they  refer  to  the 
three  persons :  that  of  the  creation,  in  the  mass 
of  the  matter,  to  the  Father ;  in  the  disposition 
of  the  form,  to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  continuance 
and  conservation  of  the  being,  to  the  Holy  Spirit: 
so  that  of  the  redemption,  in  the  election  and 
counsel,  to  the  Father;  in  the  whole  act  and  con* 
summation,  to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  application, 
to  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
Christ  conceived  in  flesh,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
are  the  elect  regenerate  in  spirit  This  work  like- 
wise we  consider  either  effectually,  in  the  elect; 
or  privately,  in  the  reprobate ;  or  according  to  ap- 
pearance, in  the  visible  church. 

For  Manners,  the  doctrine  thereof  is  contained 
in  the  law,  which  discloseth  sin.  The  law  itself 
is  divided,  according  to  the  edition  thereof,  into 
the  law  of  nature,  the  law  moral,  and  the  law  po- 
sitive; and  according  to  the  style,  into  negative 
and  affirmative,  prohibitions  and  commandments. 
Sin,  in  the  matter  and  subject  thereof,  is  divided 
according  to  the  commandments;  in  the  form 
thereof,  it  referreth  to  the  three  persons  in  Deity : 
sins  of  infirmity  against  the  FaUier,  whose  more 
special  a  tribute  is  power;  sins  of  ignorance 
against  the  Son,  whose  attribute  is  wisdom ;  and 
sins  of  malice  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  at- 
tribute is  grace  or  love.  In  the  motions  of  it,  it 
either  moveth  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left; 
either  to  blind  devotion,  or  to  profane  and  liber- 
tine transgression;  either  in  imposing  restraint 
where  God  granteth  liberty,  or  in  taking  liberty 
where  God  imposeth  restraint.  In  the  degrees 
and  progress  of  it,  it  divideth  itself  into  thought, 
word,  or  act.  And  in  this  part  I  commend  much 
the  deducing  of  the  law  of  God  to  cases  of  con- 
science ;  for  that  I  take  indeed  to  be  a  breaking, 
and  not  exhibiting  whole  of  the  bread  of  life. 
But  that  which  quickeneth  both  these  doctrines 
of  faith  and  manners,  is  the  elevation  and  consent 
of  the  heart :  whereunto  appertain  books  of  ex- 
hortation, holy  meditation.  Christian  resolution, 
and  the  like. 

For  the  Liturgy  or  service,  it  consisteth  of  the 
reciprocal  acts  between  God  and  man :  which,  on 
the  part  of  God,  are  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  the  sacraments,  which  are  seals  to  the  cove- 
nant, or  as  the  visible  word ;  and  on  the  part  of 
man,  invocation  of  the  name  of  God ;  and  under 
the  law,  sacrifices ;  which  were  as  visible  prayei* 
or  confessions:  but  now  the  adoration  being  •^in 
spiritu  et  veritate,*^  there  remaineth  only  •^vitOji 
labiorum;'*  although  the  use  of  holy  tows  of 
thankfulness  and  retribution  may  be  noconmcd 
also  as  sealed  petitions. 
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And  for  tha  GoveramcRt  of  the  church,  it  coiir 
ikieth  of  the  patiimon  j  of  the  church,  the  fmtv- 
ehi3«£i  of  the  churoh,  and  the  offices  and  juriadJe- 
tions  of  Lhe  church,  stid  the  !aws  of  the  church 
directing  the  whole;  all  which  have  two  conai* 
(letationa,  Ihe  one  in  themaelveSf  the  other  how  they 
■tand  compel  tab  k  and  s^greeable  to  the  civil  estate. 

Thia  matter  of  divinity  is  handled  either  in 
fonix  of  inBtniction  of  truths  or  in  form  of  coufu- 
taiion  of  f^sehood.  The  decl  I  nations  from  Teli- 
gioii^  besides  the  priTative,  which  is  atheism^  and 
the  branchea  thereof,  aie  three;  heresies,  idola- 
try, aud  witclicrafl;  heresies,  when  we  serve  the 
ime  God  with  a  false  worship ;  ido^alry,  when  we 
worship  fdne  gods,  supposing  them  to  be  trae ; 
and  wttchcmAf  when  we  adore  false  gods,  know- 
ing them  to  be  wicked  and  false  :  for  so  your  ma* 
jesty  doth  excel leutly  well  Dbserve^  that  wtlch- 
craft  is  the  height  of  idolatry.  And  yet  wa  see 
tlioagh  these  be  true  decrees,  Samuel  teachetti  us 
that  they  are  all  of  a  natnre,  when  there  is  once  a 
receding  from  the  word  of  God  ;  for  m  he  saith, 
*«  Quasi  peccatum  ajialandi  est  repugnare,  et  quasi 
seel  us  idolotatrL£&  nolle  acquiescere/^ 

These  things  I  have  passed  over  so  briefly, 
because  I  can  leport  no  deficiency  concerniog 
them  :  for  I  can  find  no  space  or  ground  that  lie th 
v^x^ant  and  unaown  in  the  matter  of  divinity ;  so 
diligent  have  men  been,  either  In  sowing  of  good 
seed,  or  in  sowing  of  tares. 

Tuna  have  t  made  as  it  wem  a  small  Globe  of 


the  Intellectual  World,  as  truly  and  faith  fully  as 
I  could  discover ;  with  a  note  and  description  of 
those  parts  which  seem  to  me  not  constantly  occu- 
pate,  or  not  well  converted  by  the  labour  of  man. 
In  which,  if  I  have  in  any  point  receded  from  that 
which  is  commonly  received,  it  hath  been  with  a 
purpose  of  proceeding  tn  meliusi  and  notinaliud; 
a  mind  of  amendment  and  profleience,  and  not  of 
change  and  dlOference.  For  I  could  not  be  true 
and  constant  to  the  argument  I  handle,  if  I  were 
not  willing  to  go  beyond  others;  hut  yet  not 
more  willing  than  to  have  others  go  beyond  me 
again  ;  which  may  the  better  appear  by  this,  that 
1  have  propounded  my  opinions  naked  and  un- 
armed, not  seeking  to  preoccupate  the  liberty  of 
men^s  judgments  by  confutations.  For  in  any 
thing  whicii  is  well  set  down,  I  am  in  good  hope, 
that  if  the  first  reading  move  an  objection,  the 
second  reading  wilt  make  an  answer.  And  in 
those  things  wherein  1  have  erred,  I  am  sure  I 
have  not  prejudiced  the  right  by  litigious  argu- 
ments ;  which  certainly  have  this  contrary  eflect 
and  operation,  that  they  add  authority  to  error, 
and  destroy  the  authority  of  that  which  is  well 
invented ;  for  question  is  nn  honour  and  prefer^ 
ment  to  falsehood,  as  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  re-* 
pulse  to  truth*  But  the  errors  I  claim  and  chal- 
lenge to  myself  as  mine  own ;  the  good,  if  any 
be,  is  due  **  tanquam  adeps  sacrificii,'^  to  he  in- 
censed to  the  honour,  first  of  the  Divine  Majesty^ 
and  next  of  your  majesty,  to  whom  on  eartli  I  sjzl 
most  bounden. 
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Mtfrrring  to  pagt  139, 
OrttM  tulKrln  Altendiint  upon  iliu  doctrine  of  ftoOfilDf  to 
oeculou,  Bacon  wai,  p«r>ia|>iT  a  tad  intunce.  It  may  b* 
trtivt  la  use  ihe  wordi  of  i^ld  Fuller,  "  T<t  b\mm€  fcre  Ib^y 
wIUdm  mtndii  uis)^  i^em  tci  be  mad*^  nf  on*  entire  bone  wUb- 
mit  nnf  Jolfiti  i  tbejr  can  not  beiid  it  til,  but  stmntl  mm  wtlMf  tu 
Ibinft  of  iHjfi  IndiO'ereirey,  mt  tn  ni4ner«  of  iilMnluta  neeet* 
»Hf  r'  bill  bow  dlilAnt  ii  tht*  indexlbtiuy  in  tridis%  fram  Ibq 
gt<Kijiiit^  to  occftakiiu  recomcpendeil  by  fiacon, — {See  paps 

How  unlike  to  BoUid!  vrbo,  wheb  iEiop  siiid  la  blui^  **0 
Hrtion  E  ettlier  wo  muit  nol  come  to  prlnc«i,  or  elf«  we  muvt 
■veil  to  p]e*«e  and  conieni  ih^m,'*  an-tweKd,  **  Eitber  we 
iEiu»t  not  come  to  prtticee  b|  ain,  or  eli<c  w«  muit  neede  lell 
ihem  Irulj  and  counael  tlfcin  fnr  itia  i>eit/'^ll<>w  unlike  to 
^enecft  ipciiktng  lo  Nero:  ''^BufTer  ni«  lu  itay  bere  a  Uttle 
JjonfvT  With  thee,  not  to  fl^^tldr  thine  ear,  for  thl*  l»  not  my 
custom  i  1  had  nlJler  offend  ib&a  by  If utik,  IIi&q  pln&m  Ibe* 
l*r  Aattiry/' 

Tbrre  k  In  thlt  part  of  tbe  work,  (ia«  ptfe  tOft,)  tn  ob- 
•■rvtlkrn  upon  ^«dl<iBtloiii,  wblcft^  esccpt  by  ttiLi  docirine  of 
IIm  fieetpiliy  of  niaoplni;  to  ocrttilon>i  ii  tcemi  dltflcu^l  to  n- 
aweU#  wttkt  n«coi»*i  detijc^ntm  to  ibe  kitti,  Jfloni«  lUowjiDce 
ifitfp  f^^lblw  b«  ntdfl  IW  the  ciiiiwriMKe  of  et(tfc«iikia  wltli  1 


which  dedlctiloni  nt  thit  time  Abaitndedf  and,  tmrundum  ad 
jvf  Ml  mimiu,  will  tt  all  llm«B  t bound :  epiitie*  dedkiiloty 
■  nd  epittphs,  beJnf,  k  b  Btld,  tlM  proper  pltcei  fnr  pSkn^ 
gyrk.— Be«  nf  tpeclmen*,  Hryden'e  d^dicttionB  lo  Ha^  Em^tI 
of  Abtngiiofi  tnd  to  the  Duke  tiT  Ormond.  Set  Locke 'e  dedl" 
cation  to  Lofd  rfMiibrokt:  of  hid  Baaay  on  the  HuiDnm  Unde^r^ 
itandlnj^T  in  wbkb  there  are  vooie  pasBfLffc^  in  the  evfrie  itjrie 
of  adulfelkin.  &e«  aUo  Addlean'f  ded Julian  to  lb«  Earl  of 
Wharton,  tn  Speclatof,  voL  t,— To  Hf ,  Mclheuen,  v^.  riL, 
and  to  Lord  Soiiaera,  rol.  I.  Bee  also  Aliddli^ton^t  Aedlca- 
llon  of  bij^  Life  of  Ckero  to  Lord  Hfrvtyj  tn  wbtrh  be,  ta 
ifiualf  aecrlbini  everjr  virtue  to  h\*  patron,  tay'i  ^'t  f%ut4 
wiih  to  tee  the  dedicatory  ityle  reduced  to  thai  claaatcal  atin* 
pile  It  y,  with  which  the  ancient  wrifert  uaed  kq  preaent  ibelr 
book!  to  Ibelr  friendi  or  patrons.*'  Some  allowance  too 
mt^  b^  made  for  the  * tyte  In  wb»cb  prUicee  harti  at  atl  limafig 
bei^n  addreaaed,  and  partii  ui&rly  in  the  reifns  of  EltfutMlb 
and  JimeB,  when  Siir  ^(icho|ll»  EacoOf  alter  tbe  qucen'a  de- 
parture from  <5orhombury^  cauaed  the  door  to  be  closed  iha* 
no  other  ricp  mi^ht  paie  the  aauus  threehold;  and  when  t 
dedication  to  the  kta|  in  the  ityle  of  ibe  dedicatbn  of  the 
Bpanlih  Gnmnur  of  the  Actdemyf  **La  Acidemia  DiftcUa' 
na/'  whtch  iKfInt  f  Imply  Senoff  and  endi  onlyHenor,  woul4 
hire  partaken  almcHit  «f  the  nature  «r  iraaaoD.  ^ni*  aU 
10 waned  may  be  made  for  BiAcon'i  aniletf  thai  hj«  work 
tbould  Iw  protected  by  the  Jdngi  from  a  iuppoaititiB  ibtl  Ukti 
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proteetioii  wu  neeesnry  for  the  advaneement  of  knowledge. 
In  his  letter  of  the  ISth  of  October,  1090,  to  the  ktnf ,  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  NoTum  Organum :  "  This  work  Is  but  a  new 
body  of  clay,  whereunto  yoar  majesty,  by  yoar  countenance 
and  protection,  may  breathe  life.  And,  to  tell  your  majesty 
truly  what  I  think,  I  account  your  (kTour  may  be  to  this  work 
as  much  as  an  hundred  years'  time :  for  I  am  persuaded,  the 
work  will  gain  upon  men*s  minds  in  ages,  but  your  gracing  it 
may  make  it  take  hold  more  swiftly;  which  I  would  be  Tery 
glad  of.  It  being  a  work  meant,  not  for  praise  or  glory,  but  for 
practice,  and  the  good  of  men." 

If  this  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  king's  protection,  or 
of  any  patronage,  for  the  progress  of  knowledge,  be  now 
supposed  a  weakness :  if  in  these  times,  and  in  this  enlighten- 
ed country,  truth  has  nothing  to  dread :  If  Galileo  may  now, 
without  fear  of  the  inquisition,  assert  that  the  earth  moves 
round ;  or  if  an  altar  Is  raised  to  the  "  unknown  God,"  he 
who  is  ignorantly  worshipped,  we  may  declare ;  let  us  not 
be  unmindAil  of  the  present  state  of  the  press  In  other  coun- 
tries,  or  forget  that,  although  Bacon  saw  a  little  ray  of  disUnt 
light,  yet  that  It  was  seen  from  (kr,  the  refraction  of  truth  yet 
below  the  horlaon.  Let  us  not  forget  that  he  had  neither 
schools  nor  disciples.  *<  We,"  he  says,  "Judge  also,  that 
mankind  may  conceive  some  hope  from  our  example,  which 
we  offer  not  by  way  of  ostentation,  but  because  It  may  be 
useflil.  If  any  one,  therefore,  should  despair,  let  him  con- 
sider a  man  as  much  employed  in  civil  affairs  aa.any  other  of 
his  age,  a  man  of  no  great  share  of  health,  who  must  there- 
fore have  lost  much  time,  and  yet,  in  his  underUklng,  he  Is 
the  first  that  leads  the  way,  unassisted  by  any  morUl,  and 
steadfastly  entering  the  true  path  that  was  absolutely  untrod 
before,  and  submitting  his  mind  to  things,  may  thus  have 
somewhat  advanced  the  design."  Let  us,  remembering  this, 
not  withhold  from  him  the  indulgence  which  he  solicits  for 
the  inlirmities  from  which  even  philosophy  Is  not  exempt. 
**  I  am  not  ignorant  what  it  is  that  I  do  now  move  and  at- 
tempt, nor  Insensible  of  mine  own  weakness  to  susUin  my 
purpose  I  but  my  hope  is  that  if  my  extreme  love  to  learning 
carry  me  too  fkr,  I  may  obtain  the  excuse  of  allbction ;  for 
*that  it  is  not  granted  to  man  to  love  and  to  be  wise.' " 

In  addition  to  these  reasons,  the  explanation  to  the  pene- 
tration and  Judgment  of  the  reader  in  the  body  of  the  treatise 
of  the  object  of  the  address  with  which  it  opens,  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten ;  and  some  caution  ought,  it  should  seem,  to 
be  used  in  not  suffering  our  Judgments  to  be  warped  when 
examining  a  charge  of  indignity  offered  by  such  a  i^tlosopber 
to  philosophy ;  but,  after  every  caution  which  can  In  Justice 
be  used,  and  after  every  allowance  which  can  in  charity  be 
made,  it  cannot  but  be  wished  that  this  work,  which  wiU  be 
consecrated  to  the  remotest  posterity  for  its  many  excellen- 
cies, had  not  in  any  part  or  for  any  purpose,  been  wanting  in 
that  dignity  fior  which,  as  a  whole,  it  stands  so  proudly  emi- 


NoTC  B. 
Bi^0rriMg  U  pagt  130L 

As  to  prevalence  of  delicate  learning. 

**  After  the  barbarism  of  the  feudal  tiroes,  the  only  polite- 
ness of  conversation,  as  the  only  knowledge,  was  among  the 
clergy.  Tournaments,  hunting,  hawlOng,  Jbc.  made  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  nobility.  Upon  the  revival  of  the  humanity 
studies,  they  were  eagerly  followed,  to  polish  as  well  as  to 
infbrm.  They  answered  that  end  which  keeping  good  com- 
pany does  at  this  day;  they  gave  an  habitual  elegance  to  the 
conversation  and  sentiments  of  those  who  cultivated  them, 
and  were  therefore,  at  that  time,  of  much  more  positive  im- 
port than  at  present,  or  even  in  Bacon's  time.  As  society 
became  improved,  and  iu  intercourse  Wame  nKira  frequent, 
the  nicety  and  time  bestowed  in  these  pursuits  became  a  fri- 
volous vanity:  the  end  was  otherwise  answered.  Hence 
may  be  deduced  their  gradual  decline,  tiU  at  length  they  serve 
noib  for  the  first  institutions  of  schools,  and,  perhaps,  for  the 
occasional  amusement  of  a  few  persons  of  Just  taste,  who 
read  them  not  for  Information,  but  through  indolence. 

**Of  the  renovation  of  the  humanity  studies,  in  Europe, 
particulariy  the  Greek  language,  vid.  Hody  de  Grseis  lUustrl- 
bus,  Itc,  who  has  given  the  lives  of  Leon.  Pilatus,  who  was 
master  to  Bnccace,  of  Crysoloms,  Oaxa,  Trapesnntlus,  Bes- 
sarlon,  and  others,  who  passed  Into  Europe,  and  lectured  on 
the  Greea  language,  both  before  and  after  the  takiiv  of  Oon- 


*'  Amongthe  promoters  of  fHvolous  studies,  may  be  reckoned 
the  modem  Latin  poets,  of  various  nations :  the  making  versea 
in  a  dead  language  was  the  prevalent  taste  and  occupation 
of  the  learned  world,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  produced 
almost  infinite  attempts  of  an  inferior  order,  for  a  very  few 
good  poets.  Those,  in  fkct,  who  possessed  the  powers  of 
imagination  and  Judgment,  displayed  them  successfully  hi 
whatever  language  they  wrote :  as  Pollun,  Fracastilo,  Vida» 
Crtton,  (whose  two  remaining  poema  have  great  merit,) 
Hantaan,  and  some  others.  The  rest  attained  the  language, 
and  were  elegantly  dull.  Such  were  Vaniere  and  Rapin  tiM 
Jesuits,  Barbeimi,  (D'Urban,)  and  even  Gasimir  with  some 
exceptions.— wflRM.  MS8,  JVsIm. 

Norm  C. 
RifnriMg  te  jMfS  130. 

In  the  Novum  Organum  this  sentiment  is  repeated.  **  The 
opinions  which  men  entertain  of  antiquity.  Is  a  very  idle 
thing,  and  almost  incongruous  to  the  word ;  for  Uie  old  age 
and  length  of  days  of  the  world,  should  In  reality  be  accounted 
antiquity,  and  ought  to  be  attributed  to  our  own  times,  not  to 
the  youth  of  the  world,  which  it  enjoyed  among  the  ancients : 
for  that  age,  though  with  respect  to  us  it  be  ancient  and 
greater,  yet,  with  regard  to  the  world,  it  was  new  and  lees 
And  as  we  Justly  expect  a  greater  knowledge  of  things,  and 
a  riper  Judgment,  firom  a  man  of  years  than  firom  a  youth,  on 
account  of  the  greater  experience,  and  the  greater  variety 
and  number  of  things  seen,  heard,  and  thought  of,  by  the 
person  in  years ;  so  might  much  greater  matters  be  Justly  ex- 
pected fh>m  the  present  age,  (if  it  knew  but  its  own  strength, 
and  would  make  trial  and  apply,)  than  from  former  times ; 
as  this  is  the  more  advanced  age  of  the  world,  and  now  en- 
riched  and  furnished  with  infinite  experiments  and  observa- 
tions." 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  In  his  answer  to  Bacon's  presentaUon 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  says,  *'Of  yonr  Novum  Organum  I 
shall  speak  more  hereaiter;  but  I  have  learnt  thus  much 
already  by  it,  that  we  are  extremely  mistaken  in  the  eompn- 
Ution  of  antiquity  by  searching  it  backwards;  because,  in 
deed,  the  first  times  were  the  youngest." 

Noted. 
Riftrring  U  pagt  190. 

Bacon,  in  various  parU  of  his  works,  expresses  his  disap- 
probation of  method  and  arrangement,  but  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  style,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
philosophy  acceptable  to  heedless  or  unwflUng  ears.— See 
page  314  of  this  volume,  whAre  he  explains  the  preference  of 
writing  In  aphorisms  to  methodical  writing :  for  as  to  writing 
in  aphorisms,  he  says ;  1st.  It  trieth  the  writer  whether  he  be 
superficial  or  solid.  9d.  Biethods  are  more  fit  to  win  consent 
or  belief,  but  less  fit  to  point  to  action.  Sd.  Aphorisms  gene- 
rate inquiry.  And  again,  see  page  Ml,  when  speaking  of  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  he  says, 

**  It  is  true  that  knowledges  reduced  into  exact  methods 
have  a  show  of  strength,  in  that  each  part  seemeth  to  support 
and  susUin  the  other ;  but  this  is  more  satbfactory  than  sub- 
suntial:  like  unto  buildings  which  sUnd  by  architecture  and 
compaction,  which  are  more  sut^ect  to  ruin  than  thoee  which 
are  built  more  strong  in  their  several  parts  though  less  cook 


And  again  he  says, 

*'The  worst  and  most  absurd  sort  of  trillers  are  those  who 
have  pent  the  whole  art  Into  strict  methods  and  narrow  sys- 
tems, which  men  commonly  cry  up  for  the  sake  of  their  regu- 
larity and  style. 

**  Knowledge  is  uttered  to  men  In  a  form,  as  If  every  thing 
were  finished :  for  it  is  reduced  into  arts  and  methods  which 
in  their  divisions  do  seem  to  include  all  that  maybe.  And 
how  weakly  soever  the  parts  aro  filled,  yet  they  carry  the 
show  and  reason  of  a  total ;  and  thereby  the  writings  of  some 
raceived  authors  go  for  the  very  act;  whereas  antkiuhy  osel 
to  deliver  the  knowledge  which  the  mind  of  man  had  gathered 
In  observations,  aphorisms,  or  short  or  disposed  sentences,  or 
small  tractates  of  some  parts  that  they  had  diligently  medl- 
uted  and  laboured ;  which  did  incite  men  both  to  ponder  that 
which  was  Invented  and  to  add  and  supply  fkrther." 

Rawley,  In  his  prefhee  to  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  says,  **!  have 

beard  his  lordship  often  say,  that.  If  bee  should  have  served 

the  glory  of  his  owne  name,  bee  bad  beene  better  not  to  bavt 

pnbllabad  tbli  nntnran  bkiory :  fbtf  It  may  seeme  an  inilgwitt 
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Ii««p«  of  pAittcalarB,  And  eaonoi  liftv«  tlULl  lustre,  whLcb 
b  'uJtf ■  cut  into  melhodi  hare  t  bui  that  he  r&foUed  id  pre- 
Uttv  llie  loodr  cTmeDt  ai^  tbit  which  might  l*vit  B«cur«  It, 
tHsfiirtt  any  thii^i^  ihai  mlRhl  have  relaliuin  to  hitaMlf^.  1  bav* 
ti€Ard  hit  lordflhip  say  alu^^  that  one  fr^sat  raaiorip  why  hene 
iKToutil  not  put  tlieHe  partjeittftri  Into  anjr  emet  mitthod 
(thnugh  b?e  tliai  lookcih  attentivtilxintotlikvtfj  atiall  flnde  tint 
they  liAYC  n  tecret  arder)  fvu,  bvcmuie  he  conceiveii  that 
other  mva  wouM  not  thinke  tbat  thvy  could  <lo«  tb«  liMe  :  tFiiti 
tn  foe  cut  with  a  further  collection  ;  which  j.f  the  method  hmd 
ftefiiie  etict,  many  would  bave  deip&irud  to  attainfi  by  imlu- 

Bt>  opinion  «iif  Ibe  ii«c«nity  of  aUention  to  «ty1e  It  ataled 
in  pHi«i  169,  ITOnfthifl  work,  in  hli  disMrtaltoin  upon  Diflicite 
Ltiamlni;.  To  thenj  oplntnui  of  Eacon^BTwe  are  mcwt  pro- 
bably Indebted  for  the  aimtiietfj  and  be^uly  in  the  Advaiic«- 
iH'ttnl  of  Learoliif«  Tbey  have  been,iift  Bacon  foresaw  they 
woulil  hei  uiii*c«,  and  only  temrKirary  cnuii^j,  of  the  preference 
which  haa  b«en  gtven  to  ihe  Advancement  of  Leariilng.  He 
wafl  lou  well  bcquainteit  with  what  be  terma  the  idola  of  the; 
miitit  to  he  diverted  from  truth  eithf^r  by  thn  love  of  order  or 
6y  the  love  of  beauty,  II*  knew  the  charma  of  tbeorii^t  and 
ayatema,  and  tlie  neceMlty  of  adoptl.ng  them  to  intyre  a  Jk- 
ri^u ruble  reception  for  abotruse  worka^  hut  he  waa  not  milled 
by  thf^m.  It  did  ont  require  bij  tainicity  to  predkt  aurh  ob- 
aervatt-mi  at,  two  ceniiirlea  after  his  deaths  have  hmn  inad« 
UfHtn  hli  ctaFB i Aral io rt  by  i he  pblloiophe r»  c f  ou r  timet ,  Tbe 
IMlfeiJv  |«ntplc  whirb  he  raised  nicty  now,  perhaps,  be  destroy^ 
ed  and  rejer.ted  of  tbe  hulUler*  altof ether,  hnt  though  It  «bDii!d 
be  ieveiJed  to  the  iroand,  tbe  gentua  of  tf  ue  pbiloflOjiby  wilt 
aland  diacovered  atooni  the  mlna. 

Frofeu^r  Stewart,  after  rarfoua  ohaervatlona  upon  the  ar- 
rtnfeme'nta  of  fianton  ai>d  D^AIembert,  ^ny*-.  '*If  the  fore- 
going ctricturea  be  well  founded,  it  »eema  to  follow,  that  not 
ai4y  the  endeavouri  of  Bacon  arid  H' Alenibert  lo  clajilfy  the 
a^jleneea  and  arta  according  to  a  In^ical  divlaion  of  our  facul- 
tltti,  la  altoj^ether  nniatjj factory,  byi  that  every  future  af tempt 
t*f  tb«  wtioe  kind  tuay  he  eiperted  to  be  liable  to  almtlar  ob- 
ject iona.^* — Bentham  In  hli  Cbn»tcHnathia}  speaking  of  Ba- 
con** arrangenieot  aaya,  *'  Of  the  aletcb  given  by  D^AIembert 
tbe  leadlnjc  princlplei  ar«p  aa  he  hiiriaelf  haa  been  earefu)  to 
drtcjare,  taken  from  that  given  by  Lord  Bacon.  Had  ll  been 
entirely  hh  own,  It  would  have  been,  beyond  comparJaon^  a 
belter  one.  For  the  age  ofB&toiif  Bacon's  waa  a  precocloui 
ntid  preeloiji  frutl  of  the  union  of  learning  with  icienee :  for 
the  ajFe  of  U'Alembert,  It  will,  It  la  believed,  be  found  hut  a 
|ioor  productlun*  below  the  author  oa  woU  aa  the  age,**— The 
CJireslontalhto  then  containi  vi^ioui  object  k>ni  to  tbc^ae  aya- 
lema  uf  armngement,  end  luicjlt^'ta  another  ayatem  whkb, 
iwrhapo,  a  Her  the  lapse  of  two  more  ceninrlea^  will  ahire 
tbe  aume  Rite.  No  man  wai^  for  bis  own  aakii,  leaa  attached 
to  system  or  oroameot  than  l»rd  Baeoah  A  ptatn,  unadorned 
atyle  In  aphoritou.  tn  which  tbe  horum  Drganum  it  written, 
la,  he  Invoriahty  ttatcatihe  [troper  atyle  f^r  phllo#i;ipiiy 

Not*  E, 
M^ftrtimg  t»  pa  ft  140. 
Amongst  the  many  ■*  idols  of  the  underitandinf/'  as  ihey 
are  termed  by  Bafoo  ;  amoofit  tbe  tnany  tendenci*^  «f  tlie 
mind  io  warp  us  from  truth,  tbe  ino«t  tuhtie  aeem  to  be  tho«« 
wbkJl  mnanate  from  the  love  of  truth  Itself,  undermining  I  be 
ilLwl«<iUiidlng,  sa  ruin  evfrr  works,  on  tbt^  Hide  of  our  virtuea. 
Tl»»  l«»v*  of  truth,  tbedesb'e  to  know  tba  causes  ortbiAfa,lS( 
iKrrhnpc.  oi»  of  our  stronfevt  poMions  i  and,  tike  all  atronf 
paarion.  It  lm»  a  tendency,  unleoa  reatralned,  to  hurry  ua  Into 
BXtnt*  From  an  Impatience  to  povoeaa  thb  treaaure  we  ar« 
Induced  Io  assent  hAStily,  and  wttept,  eiiunt«d^lta  a«  atorHnf 
coin  :--we  ore  induced  lo  geneitJiKe  haatlty,  itnd  to  abandon 
unkerssLlMy,.  to  luppote  that  we  have  attained  tbe  truth  in 
all  tlHt  eitent  In  which  It  eilsu.  Tbe  Idols  of  the  under- 
standini  from  tbe  love  of  irtith  whkb  lenerate  luate^  aeeot 
therefore  to  be 

r  Huty  Aatont. 

%.  Hasty  Genera  Illation. 

I.  Abandonlni  Unirenaltty. 
Thla  note  Ik  u^ion  <'*  Abandoning  unlveriality,"  the  nature 
i>t  whtcB  !•  mentioned  In  pafe  173  of  this  work^  and  In  pegea 
103,  Iti,  and  VOL  And  In  the  treiike  "  t>e  Augnwntlt,*'  there 
I*  in  obi«rration  founded  upon  this  dnctrina  vrblch  ii  Mt 
r- rill  a  load  In  the  Advancement  of  Lenrning.  Qipealitng  tt 
tMrnnmrnyt  N  u)ri ;  **  Ajtronomy,  aueh  at  Dcnr  tl  la  vi4iii 
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may  well  he  counted  In  tbe  number  of  Mathematical  Attm^ 
not  without  great  diminution  of  the  dignity  thereof:  aeefiif 
It  ought  rather  (if  It  would  maintain  Its  own  rifht)  be  conitl- 
tuted  a  bfanch^and  that  mmt  principal  of  Natural  PhUosophy 
For  whoever  shall  reject  the  feigned  divorces  or  su^aerliifnary 
and  sublunary  bodies ;  and  ihall  intentively  obaerve  the  sp* 
petenciei  of  matter,  and  the  moat  univeraal  past  ions,  (wbkh 
lu  either  globe  are  eiceedlng  poi'<nti  and  trsnaver berate  tlie 
universal  nature  ®f  things^  he  iball  receive  clear  information 
concerning  cek'stJeil  matters  from  Ihe  thlbfB  seen  here  with 
us:  and  contrariwise  from  those molUini  which  are  practiae^ 
In  bearen  i  be  tball  learn  manjr  obMsmtloDa  whkh  now  are 
latent,  touching  the  motions  of  bodka  here  below  t  not  only 
BO  fhr  OS  these  inferior  motlona  an^  niodkrated  by  «uperiori 
but  In  regard  they  have  a  mutual  intercourse  by  paaakma 
common  lo  them  both/*  (See  the  mode  by  which  Newton  la 
aald  drtt  to  have  thought  of  the  inltuence  of  the  lawa  of 
gravity.) 

So^  In  another  work,  *'  Deacrlptio  Oiobi  Intelkctualls,^'  be 
says,  "We  must,  however,  openly  profess,  that  our  hope  of 
dtacorerlng  the  truth,  with  regard  to  tbe  celestial  bodies,  de- 
pends not  sol  el]!'  upon  such  a  lilsiory,  raised  a  Her  nur  own 
manner  ;  but  much  mor*  upon  Iht  observBtion  of  the  common 
properties,  or  tlie  passions  and  uppetiies  of  the  matter  of  both 
f lobes.  For  as  to  the  separation  that  It  iupponed  bet  wilt  the 
«therlal  and  sublunary  hi>dleii,  it  see  rib  to  ua  do  more  than  m. 
(id ion,  and  a  degree  of  superstltkin,  mUed  with  ratbness  : 
t%n  U  t«  certain,  that  numerous  eflecta,  at  expansion,  contrac* 
tinn,  Impreaalon,  yielding,  collection,  attraction,  repulikini, 
aeisimilBtionT  union,  and  tbt«  IlJie,  have  place,  not  onty  here 
upon  the  surface,  but  also  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  re« 
gions  of  the  heavens.  And  no  more  fhitbful  guide  can  bv 
used  or  consulted,  than  these  properties  of  matter*  to  conduct 
tbe  understanding  to  the  depths  of  the  earth,  whkh  are  abK>< 
luteiy  not  oei'o  at  all,  and  to  the  sublime  regioui  of  the  bea* 
veui,  whicii  are  generally  seen,  but  falsely  i  on  account  of 
their  great  diaianee,  the  refraction  of  tbe  air,  the  iuiikerfectioa 
of  glasae*,  Jkc.  The  anclenta,  therefore,  excellently  repre> 
tented  Proteus  as  capable  of  various  ibapea,  and  a  most  eit* 
traordlnary  prophet,  who  knew  all  thlngi,  both  the  past*  the 
future*  and  the  secrela  of  the  present.  For  be  who  know* 
the  universal  properties  of  matter,  and  by  that  meana  under* 
aiandf  what  niny  be^  cannot  but  know  what  haa  been,  la,  and 
fhill  be  the  general  state  and  jjsue  of  things.  Our  chiefest 
hope  and  dependence  In  Ibe  consideration  of  the  celestial 
bodieir  It  therefore  placed  In  physka]  rcsiona ;  though  no| 
aucb  aa  are  commonly  so  called ;  but  those  laws,  with  regard 
to  tbe  appetites  of  matter,  which  no  diversity  of  place  or  re^ 
gloh  can  abolish,  break  through,  dieturb,  or  alter/^ 

See  also  tbe  ^ble  of  Proteus^  in  his  Wicdom  of  the  Ancients^ 
See  also  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  &i  the  Sylva  SyJ- 
varum;  and  In  bis  Aphorltnit  coneernlfif  Ibe  compnaitre  af 
History,  he  lays:  **  In  tlie  history  wWch  we  re<|ulre,  and 
purpose  in  our  mind,  above  ail  things  it  mutt  be  looked  after^ 
that  Its  extent  be  large,  and  that  It  be  made  after  tbe  meaaure 
af  tbe  universe,  for  the  world  ought  not  to  be  ited  into  tha 
atrallness  of  the  undr'nitondlng  (which  hitherto  hatb  been 
done)  but  our  Intellect  should  beftretcbed  and  widened,  aoaa 
to  be  CApable  of  ihe  image  of  tbe  world,  such  aa  we  ttnd  it  s 
li}r  tbe  euatom  of  res  peeling  but  n  few  things,  and  posaing 
sentence  lector  ding  to  thai  paucity  and  scantrjesa  hatb  spoiled! 
alL'* 

Upon  the  same  pdnciple,  he  says,  I  think  In  his  Hbtory  of 
IJft  and  Death,  ^  AM  tangible  bodies  contain  a  tplril  cover 
ed  over,  enveltjped  with  the  grosser  body.  There  la  no  known 
body,  in  the  upper  perti  of  the  earth,  withoiii  ita  spirb  ; 
whether  li  be  generated  by  the  attenuating  and  concocting 
power  of  tbe  celestial  warmth »  or  otherwise  2  for  the  (tore* 
of  tangible  bodies  are  not  a  vacuum;  but  either  contain  air^ 
or  tbe  peculiar  spirit  of  the  substance,  and  this  jMii  a  via»  an 
energy,  a  soul,  or  a  Action;  but  a  real^  subtile,  and  Invlalbhi 
body,  clteumserlbed  by  place  and  dlmentlon-"'  **  Such  waa 
tbe  language  of  Bacon  two  centuries  ago ;  tbe  same  aenti' 
ments  have  lately  appeared  in  another  Ibrm-  In  the  worka  of 
one  of  our  modern  poets. 

*'To  every  form  of  being  [»  assigned 
An  aellvr  principle,  bowe'er  removed 
F^m  aense  and  observation;  |i  subfUia 
In  all  things .  In  ai  natures.  In  the  stars 
or  axure  heaven,  the  unendurini;  clouds, 
lu  0oweT  and  tree,  a  ad  every  pebbly  ataiM 
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TiMt  pftTM  the  brooks,  the  lUtlonary  rocks, 
The  moTlng  waters  and  the  InTbible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Bejrond  itself,  communicatlnf  good, 
A  slin|ile  blessing  or  with  evil  mixed : 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot. 
No  chasm,  no  solitude,  IVom  link  to  link 
It  eircnJatM  the  sool  of  all  the  worlds." 

XsmrsiM,  page  387. 

NonP. 
tUftrHMg  U  fag€  140. 

To  this  tendency  to  hasty  assent,  which  is  one  of  the  idols 
of  tLe  undersunding,  originating  in  a  love  of  truth,  (see  ante 
note  E)  it  may  seem  that  Bacon  ought  to  have  traced  the 
erils  of  credulity,  which  he  has  classed  under  Fantastical 
Learning,  (page  171.)    Bacon,  also  says, 

^  The  mind  of  man  doth  wonderfully  endeaTour  and  ex- 
tremely coTet  that  It  may  not  be  pensile :  but  that  it  may  light 
upon  something  fixed  and  immoTeaUe,  on  which,  as  on  a  fir- 
mament, it  may  support  itself  la  its  swill  motions  and  disqui* 
sKlons.  Aristotle  endesTours  to  prove  that  in  all  motions  of 
bodies,  there  Is  some  point  quiescent :  and  Tery  elegantly  ex- 
ponnds  the  (hble  of  Atlas,  who  stood  fixed  and  bare  up  the 
heaTens  from  falling,  to  be  oMant  of  the  poles  of  the  world, 
whereupon  the  couTersion  ia  aeeomplished.  In  like  manner, 
men  do  earnestly  seek  to  have  some  atlas  or  axis  of  their  co- 
gitations within  themselTos,  which  may,  in  some  measure, 
moderate  the  fluctuations  and  wheelings  of  the  understanding, 
Ibaring  it  may  be  the  fiOling  of  their  haaTen." 

He  says  also, 

"  We  are  not  so  eager  as  to  reap  moas  for  com:  or  the  ten- 
der Made  for  ears :  but  wait  with  patience  the  ripeneaa  of  the 
harvest." 

And  again, 

Bewar»  of  too  forward  maturation  of  knowledge,  which 
makes  man  bold  and  confident,  and  rather  wants  great  pro- 
eeedtng  than  canseth  it." 

**  Such  a  rash  impotency  and  intemperance  doth  poasesa  and 
ln(ktuate  the  whole  race  of  man :  that  they  do  not  only  pre- 
sume upon  and  promise  to  themselTes  what  is  repugnant  in 
nature  to  be  performed :  but  also  are  confident  that  they  are 
able  to  conquer,  even  at  tbefar  pleasure,  and  that  by  way  of 
recreation,  the  most  difilcult  paasages  of  nature  without  trou- 
ble or  travail." 

**  Buy  a  little,  that  you  may  make  an  end  the  sooner,"  was 
a  fltTourite  maxim  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon. 

In  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Undersunding,  there  are  some 
obsenrations  upon  the  evils  of  baste  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  in  departing  from  the  old  maxim  that  **the  sinews 
of  wisdom  are  slowness  of  belief."    Bo  true  it  is, 

**  We  must  uke  root  downwards,  if  we  would  bear  fralt 
upwards ;  If  we  would  bear  fhiit  and  continue  to  bear  fruit, 
when  the  foodftil  planUthat  sund  straight,  only  because  they 
grew  in  company;  or  whose  slender  service-rooU  owe  their 
whole  steadfastness  to  their  enunglement,  have  been  beaten 
4own  by  the  continued  rains,  or  whirled  aloft  by  the  sudden 
hurricane."— C«lni4ft. 

So  true  Is  it,  that 

**The  advances  of  nature  are  gradual.  They  are  scarce 
discernible  in  their  motions,  but  only  vtoible  in  their  issue. 
Nobody  perceives  the  grass  grow  or  the  shadow  move  upon 
the  dial  till  after  some  time  and  leisure  we  reflect  upon  their 
progress."— JSsalA. 

NonO. 
RtS^rrimg  U  paf  140. 
This  peetant  humour  of  learning,  **the  delivering  know- 
ledge too  peremptorily,  ought,  it  seems,  to  have  been  referred 
to  deUvery  of  knowledge,  where  It  is  aBore  copionaly  treated." 
— BMpageSll.) 

NonH. 
Jb(f0rriMg  te  jMfS  140. 
This  most  importent  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  underataBd- 
ing,  a  consideratioo  of  the  motivea  by  whkh  we  are  actoated 
ia  the  acqutoition  of  knowledge,  may,  as  in  this  beeutiftil 
passage,  and  to  other  parte  of  Baeon's  works,  be  separated 
toto 

1.  Aloveofeseelling. 
t.  AlovaofaxceUaMa. 


AHhongh  the  love  of  excelling  is  the  motive  by  which  la  aof 
public  schools,  and  our  universities,  youth  is  stimulated,  and 
to  in  the  common  world  a  very  common  motive  of  action,  ytt 
thto  intellectual  gladiatorship  does  not  and  never  did  inflnaaea 
the  noblest  minds :  it  to  only  a  temporary  motive,  and  foattra 
bad  passion.  The  love  of  excellence  on  the  other  hand,  la 
powerful  and  permanent,  and  consuntly  generates  good  Ibel* 
ing.  Tkmt  the  <mm  oftxeiuin^  dM$  imC  ii^uenet  y*i/<ssjrifcp,  la 
an  opinion  so  prevalent  that,  assuming  it  to  be  the  motive  by 
which  men  are  generally  induced  to  engage  in  public  lilb,  it 
haa  been  urged  by  politicians  as  an  objection  to  leamfaig, 
**  that  it  doth  divert  men's  travaito  from  action  and  hiislnaas, 
and  bringeth  them  to  a  love  of  leisure  and  privateneaa."* 
The  error  of  the  supposition  that  the  love  of  excelling  can  In- 
fluence philosophy,  may  be  seen  in  the  nature  of  the  paasloat. 
In  the  opinions  of  eminent  moralists,  and  in  the  actlooa  of 
thoee  illustrious  men,  who,  without  suflering  worldly  dis- 
tinctions to  have  precedence  in  their  thoughu,  are  content 
without  them,  or  with  them,  when  following  in  the  train  of 
their  duty. 

ma  retptet  U  tk*  uUttn  tf  tk*  fosaiM,  it  to  difilcult  to  sap- 
poee  that  ft  can  influence  any  mind,  which  lete  ite  hopea  and 
fears  wander  towards  ftiture  and  tki  disUnt  evenu.  '^If  a 
man,"  says  Bacon,  **  medlUte  much  upon  the  universal  flrame 
of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it,  (the  divineness  of  souls 
except,)  will  not  seem  much  other  than  an  ant»hUI,  where  aa 
some  ante  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and  soma  go 
empty,and  allto^and-froa  little  heapofdust."  Bo  aays  Bisbop 
Taylor,  "  Whatsoever  tempu  the  pride  and  vanity  of  aabl- 
tious  persons  to  not  so  big  as  the  smallest  sUr  which  we  tee 
scattered  in  disorder  and  unregarded  upon  the  pavement  aad 
floor  of  heaven.  And  If  we  would  suppose  the  pismires  had 
but  our  understanding,  they  also  would  have  the  method  of  a 
man's  greatness,  and  divide  their  little  mole-hllto  into  pro- 
vinces and  exarchate :  and  if  they  alao  grew  as  vitioos  aai  •• 
miserable,  one  of  their  princea  would  lead  an  army  oat,  n4 
kill  hto  neighbour  ante,  that  he  might  reign  over  the  aait 
handftU  of  a  turf." 

The  same  lesson  may  be  uught  by  a  moment's  aalfia 
flection. 

*M  shall  enteruhi  you,"  Bishop  Taylor,  in  the  prelhea  to 
hto  Holy  Dying,  says, "  ia  a  charnel-house,  and  carry  joar 
mediution  a  while  into  the  chambers  of  death,  where  yaa 
shall  find  the  rooms  dressed  up  with  melancholick  arte,  n4 
fit  to  converse  with  your  nnost  retired  thoughts,  whkh  b«^ 
with  a  sigh,  and  proceed  in  deep  consideration,  and  end  la  a 
holy  resolution.  The  sight  that  8t.  Augustin  most  aoCad  la 
that  house  of  sorrow  was  the  body  of  Cesar  clothed  withal! 
the  dtohonours  of  corraption  that  you  can  suppose  la  alz 
months'  burial." 

**I  have  read  of  a  (bir  young  German  gentleman,  who  li- 
ving, often  refused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  00"  the  importaaky 
of  hto  firtends'  desire,  by  giving  way  that  after  a  few  daya'  ba- 
rial,  they  might  send  a  painter  to  hto  vault,  and,  if  they  aaw 
cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  hto  death  unto  the  life.  Tbay 
did  so,  and  found  his  Ace  half  eaten,  and  hto  roidrUT  aad 
backbone  ftill  of  serpents;  and  so  he  sunds  pictured  amoafst 
hto  armed  ancestoars  " 

mtk  retptet  U  tk*  sjrfaism  sni  aeUmu  of  •wamnA  smb.  Ba- 
con aaya,  **  It  to  commonly  found  that  men  have  vtows  to  Ihma 
and  oatenutlon,  sometimes  in  uttering,  and  sometimes  la  dr^ 
colating  the  knowledge  they  think  they  have  acquired.  Bat 
for  our  underuking,  we  Judge  it  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  waia 
highly  unworthy  to  pollute  it  with  aay  degree  of  ambttioa  or 
aflbcutlon ;  as  It  to  an  unavoidable  decree  with  us  ever  to 
retain  our  native  candour  and  simplteity,  and  not  attempt  a 
passage  to  trath  under  the  conduct  of  vanity ;  for,  seafciaff 
real  nature  with  all  her  ftuite  about  her,  we  shouM  think  lla 
betraying  of  our  trust  to  infect  such  a  sul^ect  either  with  aa 
ambltloaa,  an  ignorant,  or  any  other  Ihulty  maaaer  of  ireatiai 
It." 

Bo  John  Milton  aaya, 

**I  am  not  speaking  to  the  aieroenary  crew  of  AJse  prataa 
ders  to  learolng,  but  the  free  and  iageauooa  sort  of  such  aa 
evidently  were  bom  to  study,  and  love  learataig  for  itaeii;Bai 
for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but  the  aerviee  of  Ck>d  aai  «l 
troth,  and  parhapa  that  lastiag  foaie  and  perpetuity  of  pialM, 
which  God  aad  good  miea  have  eoaeented  sheU  be  the  lawatfl 
of  thoee  whose  pubUshed  laboara  advance  the  good  of  wmm 
kind." 

•  Boa  page  104  aals. 
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And  Tucker,  In  bli  most  valfmble  work  on  the  Ligbl  of  under  S«1,  ibtt  \GVfih  honour;  nor  under  JupKpr,ll»t  Inrtt^ 
Naliirv  puniieit.  In  hid  cliAplisr  on  vadUj,  uy't  biisliicd*,  for  the  caDU>iiipliiive  pLinet  earrf^tb  me  twijr 

**We  And  In  fa£t  ibat  the  beiiand  ^rtatett  Dnen^thoao  who  wholly:  but  u  «  man  bom  itn^l^r  mn  eiiceJJeni  iov«r«1fni 
bflVe  done  Ibe  iniort  ^iflcnila^l  t«rvk«i  to  mankind^  bav^  Wen  Ihat  dvterveth  the  dedkaUoa  of  lU  men^i  abUltl«t.  Bcfldei  [ 
tise  mut  fre«  froin  tbc  ^mpulvn  of  vanity.  Lycurgiis  and  '  do  not  llnd  In  mytelT  m  much  Htrio'Ve,  biii  Ib^t  tbe  fTeatef 
Salcnir  iboM  iwo  cici^ttent  IftWffTsn,  ii|:ip«ar  to  h*vB  had  |Hrt  of  my  ihoafi^hu  ar«  to  dei«rve  wtli,  i/  1  were  able  of  my 
iM»B0:  Sucmtei,  the  prhne  apoetle  ofreuoi})  Buclid  And  Hip*  i  frkudi,  and  nnJiiisly  of  your  tordabi^;  who  b^^tng  the  Attaa 
poeratev,  bad  none:  whereai  Prntaforat  with  liU  broibsr  ,  of  tbia  eocntiMinwcalth,  the  honour  of  my  twuse^and  ihe  i«- 
eopblflUf  Dinienei,  Bpkitrtif^  LucTetluit  the  Slolca  who  were  cwid  ftaunder  of  my  poat  eaute,  1  am  lied  by  all  dtiiJe«t  boih 
lbs  blfota^  and  Ibe  Utter  Academlet  who  were  tfie  f^^ce^  nf  a  food  patriol,  and  of  an  tm worthy  klnimani  and  of  an 
Ibijnkera  of  anliquHy,  were  overrun  with  il.     And  amonf  the    oblliifed  aervant^  to  emplof  wbaltoever  1  am,  to  do  yoH  ter- 


I 


moderntt  Boyle,,  Mfewton,  L<M:l(e,  have  tniide  large  jaiiirtj^ve* 
nivnta  In  the  nciencea  wllbotii  tbe  aid  of  vanity;  white  flome 
ofben  t  could  namoi  having  drawn  in  copJoualy  of  ihat  In- 
loxlcallng  vapour,,  have  laboured  oiily  lo  perplex  and  obi^ure 
them." 

Thomai  Dirlyvlei  in  hli  Life  of  Schiller  Just  p^hlfihetl,  BayiT 

"The  end  of  iKHraturei  wai  nm.  In  Schlller'a  judgment,  to 
amufc  the  Idle^  or  t<t  recreate  the  btiiy,  by  ahowlng  apeclaclet 
for  (he  Ima^lnatJon,  or  r|uaint  pnradoxe*  and  i^plirminniatie 
dlfquiBitionii  for  tbe  undemtahdlng:  least  of  all  wua  Jl  to 
Crmtify  ia  any  ahape  the  aelflfbneaa  of  ita  profewore,  in  mi- 
nlater  to  their  malign liy|ibtir  love  of  money,  or  even  of  fame. 
For  pereont  whodegradt:  It  toaueb  purpoaea,  the  deepcat  con- 
tempt of  wbkh  hif  kindly  nature  c<iiildi  a;diiiU  watat  all  timet 
fn  aiore.  H^nhapp^'  mortiill*  laya  he  to  tbe  literary  iradea- 
uun,  the  man  who  writea  fat  gafn, '  Unhappy  mortal  I  that 
with  iclence  and  art^  the  nobleit  of  all  InttruzuenUf  eflecteat 
and  atlampteit  nothing  more,  than  the  day  drndfa  with  the 
raeanetl  I  Thai  Id  the  domain  of  perfect  freedom  beareat 
about  In  ibee  tbe  spirit  of  a  slave  I'  Aa  Schiller  viewed  it^ 
genuine  UteniTure  indudea  (be  enente  of  phitoaopby,  religion, 
art  i  wbaie^rer  apeaki  lo  the  Imnmrul  part  of  man,  Tbe 
datiihter,  the  ia  like  w  lie  the  nurae  of  all  ibal  la  apiritual  and 
eaalled.  tn  our  character.  The  boon  the  beatnwa  li  truth; 
Intth  not  merely  pby ileal »  polhieal^  economlea),  aoch  am  tbe 
BABtual  mitn  In  ua  is  perp<«tuii||y  demanding^  ever  rciidy  to 
reward,  and  iikely  in  general  to  find  i  but  th^  truth  of  moral 
fieclkkg,  truth  of  tavi*.^  Ihii  inward  (nitli  in  lu  ihouaand  mo- 
dlA^atluni^  which  only  ih**  moit  ethereal  prirtlon  of  our  na- 
lure  can  djitcfrn,  bui  whhaut  which  that  portion  of  It  Ian- 
f  ul^bea  and  diea,  nud  we  are  lefl  diveated  of  our  bin  bright, 
tbe  nee  forward  'of  (he  earth  eirthy,*  machinei  for  earninfl 
at^d  enji^ylng  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  the  8oni  of  Hea- 
ven. The  ireasurea  of  IJterEtture  are  thui  celettlal,  imperlAh- 
able,  beytHjd  all  [irice :  with  her  \t  tbe  f hrlne  of  our  beat 
bopea^  the  palladium  of  pure  manhood;  lo  b«  among  tbe 
faardlaaa  and  tcrvanli  of  thia  la  the  nobleit  function  that 
can  be  enlrujted  to  a  mortal,  GentUi,  even  in  Iti  fhinieat 
•elntiUatjunat  ia  *the  Inipirect  fin  of  Ood  i*  a  fcleron  mandate 
lo  Ita  owner  lo  go  f.nlh  and  labour  in  hia  iipbere,  to  keep 
■live  4he  ate  red  Are'  among  hit  brelhren,  which  the  heavy 
and  polJuted  atmoipbere  of  thia  world  ii  farevtir  threatening 
10  ejEtlngutoh.  Woe  to  lihn  if  be  neglect  tbla  mandate^  Lf  be 
beat  not  Ha  imah  AtHl  voire!  Woe  to  him  if  be  turn  tbtt 
Iniipited  gift  ioio  the  aervanl  of  hb  evil  or  ignobte  paatlont; 
If  he  oHer  il  on  the  altar  of  vanltyi,  If  he  aell  It  for  a  piece  of 
money  V* 

Th"  rodit  apparent  extraordinary  Influence  of  ambition, 
%¥bi<-li  U  bnt  a  furm  cvf  tlie  love  of  excelling,  U  In  the  conduct 
of  Lt»rd  Bacon  In  hia  pnliiicnl  life,  who  appeart  to  haire  been 
attracted  by  world  I  jr  dlitlnction,  aJtbough  he  well  knew  lu 
,  and  wuU  knew  "how  nili<-b  it  dlvenetb and  Inter- 
kthe  protecutloti  and  advaneemeni  of  knowledge,  like 
QMS  |||»  golden  ball  tlirown  before  A  taenia,  wbicli  while 
•ha  gnelb  aalde  and  iionptib  lo  take  up  the  race  k  hindered."* 

That  Bacon 'a  real  inclloiitlon  wat  for  contemplatkinT  ap- 
fMntn  the  folio  wine  letlen  t  "^Tc^my  Lord  Tteanrrer  Ciirgb' 
lay,  (A,  D.  1»1.)— **My  lord,  with  lu  much  confidence  aa 
mlM  oira  booeat  and  faithful  devotion  unto  your  tenriee, 
aii4  your  booourable  corretpondenca  itnto  me  and  my  poor 
eataia  can  breed  in  a  mant  do  1  commend  mytdlf  unio  your 
lordahlp.  I  wai  now  tomewhal  ancient:  onfl  and  ihltty 
ye  art  la  a  great  deal  of  aand  In  the  hour-glata.  My  healtbt  I 
lliank  God*  I  And  confirmed ;  and  I  do  not  fr-ar  that  action 


vko.  Again  tJie  meanneaa  of  my  eatate  doth  tome  what  mov« 
me :  fur  though  I  cannol  aecuae  myaelf,  that  I  am  either  pro* 
digal  ortlotbfuU  yet  my  health  it  not  lo  apend^nor  my  cotime 
to  get,  Lattly,  I  confeat  that  1  have  aa  vaal  cohtemplattvt) 
enda  aa  1  have  moderate  civil  end«  i  for  t  have  taken  all 
knowledge  to  be  my  province  ;  and  if  I  could  purge  II  of  two 
aorlt  of  roveiBt  w hereof  the  one  with  frivoloua  ditputaiiona. 
confuutiona,  and  verboaiiiea :  the  othi^r  witJi  blind  experi- 
menta  and  auricular  lradUlont»  and  ImpoBturL't,  hiiih  cont- 
mhted  to  many  apoilt;  I  hope  1  tbould  bring  in  induatrloui 
obaervationa,  grounded  conclntiona,  and  profitable  invenlloika 
and  ditcoveriet^  thu  beat  atute  of  that  province.  Titor 
whether  it  be  curiotity,  or  vainglory,  or  neitureT  ur^  if  cma 
take  it  favourably,  phiiaiitKrtfpiat  it  tn  fiied  Lo  my  mindf  aa  || 
cannot  be  removed.  And  I  do  eai Uy  eee,  that  p]Mc«  of  any 
reatotiable  countem^ncc  doth  bring  commandment  of  more 
wtiB  than  of  a  nmn^t  own ;  which  ia  a  thing  I  greatly  alTcct^ 
And  fhr  your  lordtbip,  perba|a  yoti  iball  not  And  more 
ttrengtb  and  lett  encounter  in  any  other.  And  if  your  lord' 
■  hip  a  hall  Jlnd  now  or  at  any  lime,  th:it  1  do  seek  or  afiect 
any  plac^i^  wher't^unto  any  that  ia  nearer  unto  ytjiur  tordthip 
•hall  be  concurrentttiy  then  thai  I  am  a  mort  dithonett  man^ 
AihI  If  your  tordthip  will  not  carry  nae  on,  I  will  not  do  aa 
Anairagoraa  dld^  who  redu'ce4  himtelf  with  contemplation 
onto  voluntary  poverty  i  hut  thit  I  wUI  da^  I  will  «ell  the 
inheriunee  thai  I  have,  and  pu  rebate  aome  leaie  of  ^tukk 
revenue^  or  aome  office  of  gain,  that  tbail  be  executed  by 
deputy,  and  fo  five  over  all  care  of  tervice,  and  becoraa 
tome  torry  book-maker,  or  a  true  pioneer  in  that  mine  of 
truth,  whlcbT  he  aaid,  lay  to  deep.  Thia  which  I  hare  writ 
unto  your  lordibip^  la  ratbor  iboughta  than  worda,  being  Mil 
down  without  ajl  art,  ditguiting,  or  reiervatlon:  wheretn  I 
have  dune  honour  both  to  your  lordthip^t  witdont,  In  Judging 
that  tbat  will  tie  bett  believed  of  your  lordihip  wbtcb  ia 
truett  i  and  to  your  lordtihip^i  gtiod  nature^  in  retaining  no- 
thing from  you.  And  even  ao»  I  with  your  lordtbip  all  bap^ 
pineal,  and  to  mytelf  meant  and  occaaion  lo  be  added  to  my 
lliUbAil  deaire  td  do  four  aervljce.— From  oiy  lodging  al 
GrayVlnn.*' 

**To  the  Lord  Treaaurer  Bufgbley.— It  may  pteaat  ywur 
good  lordtblpt  I  B'Ui  lo  give  you  buntble  thankt  (br  yoW 
fhvourible  opinion,  which  by  Mr-  Secretary^!  report  1  Und 
you  conceive  of  me,  for  the  obtaining  of  a  good  place,  wbkh 
aome  of  my  honourable  friendt  have  witbed  unto  me  mm 
rfpim&titi.  I  wilt  use  no  reaton  to  persuade  your  lordthlp'a 
mediation,  bill  thli,  that  your  lordtbip,  and  my  other  fViendp, 
ahall  jn  tbit  beg  my  life  of  the  queen  i  fur  I  tee  well  tbe  bat 
will  be  my  bier,  at  I  mutt  and  will  ute  it,  tatber  iban  my  poor 
eatate  or  reputation  tltaJl  decay/' 

*"Ti>  my  Lord  of  Btaei.— For  at  for  appetite,  the  walcra  of 
PamaatUB  are  not  like  the  waien  of  tbe  @|)aw,  that  five  4 
ttomacb  i  but  ratber  they  quench  appetite  and  dctlret." 

A  letter  of  recommendatiun  of  bit  neivice  to  tbe  Elarl  of 
Northumberlandtu  few  dayt  before  i^ueen  Ellaabctb'i  death* 
— '^To  be  plain  with  your  lordjbipi  It  it  very  true,  and  no 
winda  or  nobei  of  civil  matte rt  can  blow  tbit  out  of  jny  b«ad 
or  bearit  that  your  great  eapncUy  and  love  toward i  rtudlea 
and  contemplatlona  of  a  bifher  and  worthiier  nature^  than 
papular,  a  nature  rare  In  the  world,  and  in  a  peraon  of  yonr 
lardthip"!  quality  almoat  ting ular^  It  it  to  me  a  great  and  cbhsf 
motive  lo  draw  my  affection  and  adn^initKin  toviardt  yon.'* 

•^To  Mr  Ulaithew."— Writlon*  at  it  tcpm«T  wbfu  be  had 
made  progrett  in  the  Novum  Organum,  probably  about  iOUtf, 
mutl  confeaa  my  deilre  lo  b«,  thai  my  wniLuga  »buul4  not 


vbaU  Intialr  11 ;  hecante  1  accounl  nty  ordinary  c-ourac  of  |  court  thu  preacni  timvi  or  aome  few  f^ioeai  in  aucb  aeit  im 
9l»if  Uld  in«dltai|on  to  h«  more  painfull  thJin  meat  parte  of  |  might  maise  them  ciiber  leaa  ganeral  lo  parvoiM,  or  Ufm  fwr- 
•etlafe  ire,  I  ever  bear  a  mlDd,  In  some  n»iddle  place  thut  1  >  manent  in  future  agea.  Aa  lo  the  InatantatloB  your  w  fUll 
roald  dlKharfei  lo  terv*  her  majealy;  not  at  a  man  born    ajifirobaliOTi  thereof  I  rvad  m^hb  much  eomfortj  by  how  biijkIi 

-— '  more  my  beftrt  ki  upon  It;  and  by  how  much  le«t  I  ripocl«d 

•  ace  pa|«  Hi  of  ihlt  volume*  ,  content  and  concur  rence  in  a  matter  to  i^curr.    Of  ibM  I 
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can  ftMure  yoa,  that  thoagh  mmny  tbiofi  of  great  liope  decay 
with  youth,  and  multitode  of  elvil  butineMM  ie  wont  to  di- 
minkh  the  prke,  though  not  the  delight  of  contemplatioDs, 
yet  the  proceeding  in  that  work  doth  gain  with  me  upon  my 
allbetion  and  deeire,  both  by  years  and  butineises.  And 
therefore  I  hope,  even  by  thia,  that  it  Is  well  pleasing  to  God, 
ftom  whom,  and  to  whom,  all  good  moves.  To  him  I  most 
heartily  commend  you." 

•*To  Sir  George  Villlers,  acknowledging  the  king's  ttronr. 
—Sir,  I  am  more  and  more  bound  unto  his  majesty,  who,  I 
think,  knowing  me  to  have  other  ends  than  ambition,  Is  con- 
tented to  make  me  Judge  of  mine  own  desires.*' 

Such  was  Bacon's  hicllnation :  and  If,  instead  of  his  needy 
circamstances,  he  had  poesessed  the  purse  of  a  prince,  and 
the  lisistinee  of  a  people,*  he 

in  the  prime  of  early  yonth. 
Would  have  shunned  the  broad  way  and  the  green, 
And  laboured  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth. 

Upon  the  nature  of  ambition  and  great  place,  it  Is  scarcely 
poedble  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  entertained  erroneous 
opinions.  His  sentiments  are  contained  in  his  Essays  on 
those  subjects,  and  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  different 
parts  of  his  works.  He  could  not  much  respect  a  passion  by 
which  men,  to  use  his  own  words,  were— **  Like  a  seeled 
dove,  that  mounts  and  mounu  because  he  cannot  see  about 
him. ...  As  If,"  he  says,  *'man,  made  for  the  contemplation 
of  heaven,  and  all  noble  objects,  should  doe  nothing  but  kneel 
before  a  little  Idol,  and  make  himselfe  subject,  though  not  of 
the  mouth  (as  beasts  are)  yet  of  the  eye,  which  was  given 
him  for  higher  purposes."  He  must  have  contrasted  the  pbi- 
loeophk  fteedon  of  a  studious  life  with  the  servile  reetraints 
of  an  ambitions  life,  who  says— **  Men  in  great  place,  are 
thrice  servants :  servanu  of  the  soveraigne  or  state ;  servants 
of  teme ;  and  servants  of  businesse.  So  as  they  have  no 
ftaedome,  neither  in  their  persons ;  nor  in  their  actions;  nor 
in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seeke  power  and  to 
loee  liberty ;  to  seeke  power  over  others,  and  to  lose  power 
over  a  mans  selfe."  He  was  not  likely  to  form  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  diSSerent  pleasures  who  knew  that  the  great  dif- 
ference between  men  consisted  in  what  they  accepted  and 
rejected.  **Tlie  UgicMl  part  of  men's  minds,"  he  says,  **  is 
often  good,  but  the  mathimtatinl  part  nothing  worth :  that  is, 
they  can  judge  well  of  the  mode  of  attaining  any  end,  but 
cannot  estimate  the  value  of  the  end  hself."— (See  page  177.) 
But,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  contemplation,  and  his  know- 
ledge that  the  splendid  speculations  of  genius  are  rarely  united 
with  that  promptness  in  action  or  consistence  In  general  con- 
duct which  Is  necessary  for  the  immediate  control  of  civil 
allUrs,be  was  Impelled  by  various  causes  to  engage  in  active 
llfo.  His  necessities  in  youth:  the  importunities  of  his 
fliends;  the  queen  encouraging  him,  **as  her  young  lord 
keeper :"  his  sentiment  that  all  men  should  be  active,  that 
man's  motto  should  not  be  absthu  but  nuUna:  that  in  this 
theatre  of  man's  life,  God  and  angels  only  sliould  be  lookers 
on:t  his  opinion  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  only  lawAil  end 
of  aspiring— **  the  power  to  do  good,"t  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  superiority  by  which  he  was  hurried  into  the  opi- 
nion that  he  could  subdue  all  things  under  his  feet,^  induced 
him  to  attempt  the  onion  of  two  not  very  reconcilable  cha- 
racters, the  philoeopher  and  the  statesman. 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  he  plucked,  he  eat, 
and,  after  all  the  honours  of  his  professions  had  been  sncces- 
lively  conferred  upon  him,  in  the  year  1617,  when  he  was 
fifty-seven  years  of  age,  the  great  seals  were  offered  to  him. 

•  **Sueh  a  collection  of  natural  history,"  says  Bacon,  "as 
we  have  measured  out  in  our  mind,  and  audi  as  really  ought 
to  be  procured,  is  a  great  and  royal  work,  requiring  the  purse 
of  a  prince  and  the  assistance  of  a  people." 

t  See  his  beautiftil  illustration  In  page  S90  of  this  volume. 

t  **  Power  to  doe  good.  Is  the  true  and  lawftil  end  of  aspir- 
ing. For  good  thoughts  (though  God  accept  them)  yet  to- 
wards men,  are  little  better  than  good  dreams :  except  they 
be  pot  In  act ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power,  and  place  as 
the  vantage,  and  commanding  ground.  Merit,  and  good 
works,  is  the  end  of  man's  motion ;  and  conscience  of  the 
same,  is  the  accomplishment  of  man's  rest.  For  if  a  man  be 
partaker  of  God's  theatre ;  he  shall  likewlsa  be  partaker  of 
God's  rest." 

^  See  page  103  of  this  volume. 
Vol,  L-^a 


Unmlndftil  of  the  feebleness  of  his  constitution ;  unmhidlU 
of  his  love  of  contemplation ;  unmindAii  of  his  own  words : 
he  in  an  evil  hour  accepted  the  offer.  One  of  the  conse- 
quences was,  the  sacrifice  of  his  fkvourite  work,  upon  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  thirty  years,  and  had  twelve 
times  transcribed  with  his  own  hand.  In  his  letter  to  the 
king,  dated  16ih  October,  1090,  and  sent  with  the  Novum  Ot- 
ganum,  he  says :  **The  reason  why  I  have  published  H  now 
specially,  being  imperfect,  is,  to  speak  plainly,  because  I  nwB- 
ber  my  days  and  would  have  It  saved."  The  same  sentteaBt 
was  expressed  by  him  in  the  year  1607.  **  But  time,  in  the 
interim,  being  on  the  wing,  and  the  author  too  much  engaged 
in  civil  affairs,  especially  considering  the  unceruintles  of  Mfo, 
he  would  willingly  hasten  to  secure  some  part  of  hb  deirifa 
from  contingencies."  Another  consequence  was,  the  injary 
to  his  reputation ;  a  subject  upon  which,  although  I  hope  at 
some  ftiture  time  to  be  more  explicit,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
sufatlolning  a  few  obeervatlons. 

When  the  chanceUor  first  heard  of  the  threatened  attaek 
upon  him  by  the  very  Parliament,  convened  by  his  advice  for 
the  detection  of  abuses,  he  wrote  to  the  House  of  Lorde,  le- 
questlng  to  be  heard :  and  he  thus  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham:— ** Tour  lordahip  spoke  of  purgatory.  I  am 
now  In  It ;  but  m^  mind  b  in  a  calm,  for  my  fortune  Is  MC 
dy  felicity;  I  know  I  have  clean  hands,  and  a  clean  heart ; 
and  I  hope  a  dean  house  for  friends,  or  servants.  But  Job 
himself,  or  whosoever  was  the  justest  Judge,  by  such  hunting 
for  matters  against  him,  as  hath  been  used  against  me,  may, 
for  a  time,  seem  foul,  especially  in  a  time  when  greatness  is 
the  mark,  and  accusation  b  the  game.  And  if  thb  be  to  be  ft 
chancellor,  I  think,  if  the  great  seal  lay  upon  Hoanslow 
Heath,  nobody  would  take  it  up..  But  the  king  and  yow 
lordship  will,  1  hope,  put  an  end  to  these  my  straits  one  way 
or  other."  By  what  way  the  king  and  hb  lordship  did  p«t 
an  end  to  these  straits,  b  sUted  by  Bushel  in  hb  old  age.  III 
the  year  IttO^  thirty-three  years  after  the  death  of  the  chaa- 
eellor.  As  the  tract  b  very  scarce,  I  subjoin  the  sUtemant. 
**  But  before  thb  could  be  accomplished  to  hb  own  content, 
there  arose  such  complaints  against  hb  lordship  and  the  then 
fovourite  atcoort,that  for  some  days  put  the  king  to  thb  qneryy 
whether  he  should  permit  the  fikvourite  of  hb  affection,  or  the 
oracle  of  hb  council,  to  sink  in  hb  service ;  whereupon  hb 
lordship  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  who,  after  some  disco«rte» 
gave  him  thb  poeitive  advice,  to  submit  himself  to  hb  hoiMt 
of  peers,  and  that  (upon  hb  princely  word)  he  would  then 
restore  him  again,  if  they  (in  their  honours)  should  not  be 
sensible  of  hb  merits.  Now  though  my  lord  foresaw  hb  a^ 
proaching  ruin,  and  told  hb  majesty  there  were  little  hope* 
of  mercy  in  a  multitude,  when  hb  enemies  were  to  give  fire, 
if  he  did  not  plead  for  himself;  yet  such  was  hb  obedtenee  to 
him  from  whom  he  had  hb  being,  that  he  resolved  hb  ma- 
jesty's will  should  be  hb  only  law,  and  so  took  leave  of  him 
with  these  words:  *  Those  that  will  strike  your  chancellor. 
It's  much  to  be  feared  will  strike  at  your  crown ;'  and  wished, 
that  as  he  was  then  the  first,  so  he  might  be  the  Ust  of  sacri- 
fices. Soon  after  (according  to  hb  msjesty's  commands) 
he  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the  house,  and  sent  me  to  my 
Lord  Windsor  to  know  the  result,  which  I  was  loath,  at  my 
return,  to  acquaint  him  with ;  for,  alas !  hb  aovereign's  fltvour 
was  not  in  so  high  a  measure,  but  he,  like  the  pbcenix,  most 
be  sacrificed  In  fiames  of  hb  own  rabing,  and  so  perished, 
like  Icarus,  In  that  hb  lofty  design,  the  great  revenue  of  hb 
oflice  being  lost,  and  hb  titlea  of  honour  saved  but  by  the 
bbhops'  votes;  wbereunto  he  replied,  that  he  was  only 
bound  to  thank  hb  dergy ;  the  thunder  of  which  fktal  sen- 
tence did  much  perplex  my  Uoubled  thoughts,  as  well  an 
others,  to  see  that  Aimous  lord,  who  procured  hb  majesty  to 
call  thb  parlbment,  must  be  the  first  subject  of  thb  revengo- 
ftil  wrath;  and  that  so  unparalleled  a  master  should  be  thus 
brought  upon  the  publb  stage  for  the  foolish  miscarriagee  of 
hb  own  servants,  whereof  with  grief  of  heart  I  confess  my- 
self to  be  one.  Tet  shortly  after  the  king  dissolved  the  pat* 
liament,  but  never  restored  that  matchless  lord  to  hb  place, 
which  made  him  then  to  wish  the  many  years  he  bad  spent 
in  sute  polky  and  law  study  had  been  solely  devoted  to  traa 
philoeophy  i  A»r,  said  he,  the  one  at  best  doth  but  comprehend 
man's  flrailty  In  its  greateet  splendour,  but  the  other  the  mya- 
terloos  knowledge  of  all  things  created  in  the  six  day^ 
work."  That  there  was  a  private  interview  between  the 
chancellor  and  the  king,  thus  appears  ftt>m  the  Joumab  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  nth  April,  lOSl.    **  The  lord  i 
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hifniiled,  tlnl  Im  tlw  ifltertn  of  iMi  comiktn,  i)u>  lord  ch^n- 
eeUor  nri4  an  bttnUc  auluv  iiiilo  bfa  mjieslyt  ^^'^^^  1^*^  mif  tit 
K«  liki  ■rwjcfliy^  fepd  apnli  wtik  him',  and  although  hi« 
mjtyt  In  retpect  of  Uw  Lofd  ebafic«Ui:kr^t  p^rtodT  9  nil  of 
Hh  irfaee  tie  holttt^  tn^lil  luve  |[v«n  hi*  lordihtp  tlii.(  ftvotir^ 
yet,  nir  Uut  bi*  Itir4»bip  U  under  irtal  of  Uijm  hmiur,  hl>  nui^ 
Jf  ftf  wiMilit  not  an  tlia  >tidd«i]  f  r«fit  it.  Timi  ^n  SutiUsy  lui, 
ilia  kknc  dlinf  «ll  ilw  lorda  o(  this  houic  whicli  were  of  Jiii 
camicll  before  bfiB^  il  plcusd  tak  n^Jstf ,  fo  sbow  llwir  Uint- 
■hipf^  «bhi  wu  ileilipBd  bf  Iha  lofd  cbaiiulliir,  d«BftMliiif 
tbeir  lordtliirJ*  m4vk«  thvretn,  Tlis  kiNb  did  not  pmniiw 
to  advlfl«  bit  niA^tty ;  fi^r  itiAt  bi«  mtjeity  did  tuMtn\y  pto* 
pound  tuch  ■  regime  As  All  the  w«rld  c:ould  tiol  deirli«  bctteti 
wbkh  wac  lliKl  hU  auje#ly  nouM  ipemk  witb  blm  piivnteEy. 
Thai  y«flierday,  bis  riitjvits'  admiltliif  the  k»rd  cbancellor  lo 
bi4i  preti^nc^,  i(.t.  tt  wAi  tbereupon  ordered^  Tliat  ihe  lord 
(tvunreF  ■I'uiuld  tifiiiV  ^f*^  ^**  mnjevty,  that  (be  Icirdi  do 
ihankriilly  acknowledfi:  lb«l  bla  i]i«J«ly''B  ^vouTt  ftnd  hotd 
IbffoMlvei,  btfbLy  buuiMd  upto  bit  maJMif  for  tha  moms/* 
In  tlje  mornliif  of  tbe  iUh  <tf  AprU,  «  few  4%yt  afl^i  tbu 
Itiierv'iii'W^  iha  king  wa>  |  reaeni  in  [be  House  of  liordif  C4>ni' 
mended  ibtf  complalnl  of  iti  public  fiiiiviinces^  mid  [^fot«sted, 
ibui  be  would  j^referno  petvoh  whotntfxvut  hefnre  iJie  ptiUic 
foodf  %iJdr  in  liie  evenlni  of  tlii^  same  day,  i)ie  Pf incy  of 
WaJ»  sJgnifkd  to  the  lordt,  iJwt  ibe  I^rd  CbiaeilloflSId 
a«Bl  m  submlsBlon.^Tbe  seaience  wat  pftswd.  Tbu  klni 
r^nlttiHl  »ll  whkb  it  wat  In  !tIs  power  lo  pardon.  Tbat  the 
tllDt  would  arrive  I'l'hcfi  it  VkrooJd  be  |irc(|ier  to  itivettt(iile  lb« 
Wbete  Mtnre  of  ih^se  jx'DCcedlnfa,  Bacoii  fciresaw.  In  a 
pafH^r  wriuen  in  Novemberi  i&*it  in  Greek  cbaractQn,  and 
fuiind  ajnonfst  bij  pajMrti  be  vt^n^  *'Ofmy  ofT^nceSf  fbr  be  ii 
ftom  vn^  li>  aay»  JJal  vcniam  cxirvis,  vemt  ceniura  columbas  : 
but  I  vriil  tsy  wbat  I  bi^ve  fooif  warr«ni  for,  iJ»y  werii  nnt 
t^fli  freatcit  offenders  in  Israel,  U|iDti  wbobi  ttie  watt  of  i^bilo 
frEI;**  And  in  his  will,  after  d^i/in|  to  b«  burled  by  || is  men 
tbtft,  he  iay«,  *^Fof  my  n4i«e«nd  irienkory,  [  leave  it  to  tneri'i 
e  bar  liable  spc^e£htJs^  and  to  ftireign  ha  I  ions,  and  ilie  n«ii 
mgKit.'"  It  bi  hoped  tbat  docnnient*  are  novr  in  ftxliience,  by 
wbkh  the  wltoje  t^  tbid  tfinsacdoit  iu^f,  without  ImpTD- 
pilatyi,  be  «tucLdated.  It  seeois  that*  froni  ihe  intioiscy  be- 
tween ArdibijhopTe unison  atid  Dr.  Rowley,  the  cbsinr^fsllor^t 
elMjllaln  and  lecretafi^t  ^^L  tb«  fatis  wefe  known  to  ih« 
ArdibUbapf  who  pubUihed  bii  liii.cuiiiatiii  in  ibe  yt^ir  167^, 
*^to<i  bear  lo  Uie  Ueelt  of  truth  ind  to  the  limes  of  the  per- 
cons  concerned  j"  in  which  h«  iay«f  **  Jlit  lordibip  owni?d  K 
under  hi*  hsnd*  'tbitt  be  wts  it%l\  and  did  partake  of  Ihe 
abu««*  of  the  Lijnt'i.'  And  surety  he  was  a  partaker  of  (heir 
severities  also  The  great  came  of  bis  Pittfering  is  to  tcmie 
a  secret.  1  lecive  the  in  to  And  M  out  by  hli  words  to  Kinf 
IscucSt  't  wisb,  as  1  am  the  flf«t|«o  t  may  be  the  Inii  sacri- 
fice in  your  (imt'i^  and,  when  from  private  appetite  i(  t»  re- 
Kitved*  that  a  creature  shall  he  ancfiflced,  h  ta  eas^  to  pick 
up  iticlu  enouf  h  r>oirt  any  thIclEel,  whither  It  hath  itrayedt 
to  ii»ahe  a  Are  to  ofl'er  jt  wiib.'  At  prescut  1  shutt  only  add, 
th&t  w lien  upon  bu  buring  accuse tf,  bo  was  told  tt  was  ilnqe 
to  looh  sbout  him,  he  uid,  M  do  not  look  »boui  mt^  I  look 
above  tne,'  and  when  he  was  enndenmed,  and  bis  servants 
ntae  tipdu  hid  |»j«iii|  tbrougb  the  gnlk'ry,  '  Sit  down,  my 
niendSi*  ha  said,  'your  rise  has  been  my  fsIL'  " 

Thai  the  Ivm  «f  t&tMing  u  erdg  g  ttm/Mt^tTf  fsj^/irs  fi*r  tiu 
•cf  NiftUsa  «/  km9wUdgr-(  may  as  easily  be  dem«iitt/«tcd : 
when  the  objaet.  is  gained,  or  the  certainty  of  failure  dIseO' 
vered,  what  mof  tve  la  there  for  eiertlon  T  Whsl  worlda  are 
thtre  to  coCK|uar  1  ''Sed  quid  ego  bEc,  quB  cupio  deiminere 
«i  loco  aninw  ai^ue  omnl  cur  A  ^i^sss^iif.  iie  inquam  in 
■ntmocit,  Velleni  ab  initio  i'*  are  (be  w<irdi  of  Cicero. 
**  Indeed*  nt^'  lurd,  I  greatly  deceive  mjh^self^  if  in  (hi*  bard 
ieaaon  I  wouid  |iv^  %  peck  of  refujte  wbest  ft>r  nil  tbat  is 
eatled  fmiie  smd  h<i^nnur  Jn  the  w(»rld|'^  are  like  wordi  of 
Uurke.  MiitOfii  In  his  ttaft  on  Education,  speaking  of  young 
men  when  ihf'y  quit  the  universities;  ''Now  on  the  sudden 
transported  under  ROotberelLjiiBte  tn  ba  tosaed  and  turmoited 
wilh  their  unbatlaitod  wits  in  l^thcivt^fM  and  unquiet  deeps 
4f  controversy,  do  far  the  mrwt  part  grow  int^  hatred  and 
contempt  nflearaingT  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  wbiEe  witb 
raf  gvd  aotiont  and  babhtsmenis,  while  they  ''ip^ried  worthy 
•nd  dellght^J  hiiowladge  i  till  poveKy  at  youthful  yeara  eatt 
t bejel  import unmtely  tbetr  several  ways,  and  hasten  them 
with  the  tw&y  of  friend f  either  to  an  ainbitlou«  and  merce- 
nary,  or  ignorantly  jtealous  divinliy ;  some  allured  to  the 
tmd*  of  lawi  grnanding  their  purpoeaa  not  on  the  pfttdeat 


atftd  heavenly  conteropiation  of  Jastfc«  ani  vqnlty,  wikll 
was  nifVer  I4u|fht  them^  but  Oh  the  pnmH^mg  and  fi4aa«tBf 
itw>aghts  of  Mtigioiis  termSf  fat,  contentliHis,  mod  Aowtiv 

I  fees  J  others  betake  them  to  atale  aAhirs,  with  touli  to  iw- 
princlplcid  ia  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  tbat  flattery 
•fid  eowrUhiAa  and  tyrannouj  apborismi  appear  to  tbcoi 
the  blfhipail  potnia  of  wisdom  ^  instill ing  their  barren  hearts 
witbaeoiwelsBtlniif  liavery ;  if,  sb  I  rather  think,  it  tie  not 
feif  ned.  CKben,  Urtly^  of  a  more  dr1ici»ui  and  airy  spirit^ 
retire  tbeipaelvieaf  (knowing  no  better,,)  to  the  er^oymenti  of 
e«*e  ond  lomry,  living  nut  their  days  in  feast  and  lollily; 
which  indeed  is  the  wiseat  and  the  aaJTest  eourae  of  aj)  tbete, 
unless  they  were  with  mure  ioiegrity  nndertalten.  A.fkd 
these  ire  the  errors,  nnd  tlM«frmn  lb#  flruiti  of  nilsspendinf 

I  our  prime  y<juth  at  tbe  acboola  aod  tiniverdities  as  we  do^ 
either  in  leirninv  mere  worda,  orauch  thiogs  chiefly  as  were 
b«itler  unlearned/' 

Tkat  LRr  Cpv«  «/  *i£*llimf  km*  «  ffiblnief  U  gtmtrmU  hoA 
fatdtm^f  |#  aa  eaaity  detuonstrated.  Tueker  aaya,  "This  pat- 
sioh  aJways  chotMea  to  move  alone  in  a  harrow  sjhereii 
where  nisthiiig  noble  or  Important  can  he  achieve d,  rather 
than  join  with  others  in  moving  mighty  engines^  by  which 
much  good  might  be  eRi^cttrd.  Wtvere  did  atiihitian  ever 
glow  mure  iiilenaely  tJian  in  Cnarl  wiinae  favourite  saying, 
we  are  fold^  wsa,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  a 
petty  vUtage,  then  the  tecoi»d  io  Rome.  Did  not  Alexaniler, 
another  madman  of  theaatne  kind^  reprove  his  tuior  Arlalotia 
for  publish  lag  la  Ibe  wiNid  those  distDveriee  in  philoaopfay 
he  would  have  bad  reaerved  for  himself  alone  T  '^^ro*  «ya 
Plutarch,  *  put  the  fiddlers  to  death,  for  being  more  tkitfbl  In 
tbe  trade  than  he  wat.*  Dionysiua,  the  eider^  was  so  angry 
at  Pbiioienua  fur  iiniing,  and  with  Plato  for  disputing  better 
than  he  #id,  that  be  »»ld  Plato  a  slave  to  ^flgina,  and  eoti- 
deuihed  Philoienup  to  the  quarries,*'  In  illustmiion  of  this 
doctrine,  I  cannot  refrain  from  lubjoining  an  anecdote  whkta 
eifplairis  the  whole  of  (his  morbid  feeling.  '*Aeolle«iikr  of 
shelli  gave  thirty'«ii  guineas  for  a  shell  i  tbe  IseiaDt  he  paid 
the  money,  be  threw  the  shell  ufwn  the  heartlL,  aad  fliajipii 
it  Into  a  thousand  pieces:  "1  have  now,*  enid  k^r  *thv  a^f 
ipecimen  In  £ngtand.'  ** 

Thi!  love  of  enrelting  hat,  however,  lis  uses.  It  leads  '^tO 
thiit  portion  of  knowir'dge  for  which  it  op^rati^t 

■^The  I  pur  hi  powerrut,  and  T  grant  its  force  t 
It  prkks  the  geniua  forward  in  hia  courie, 
AJtow*  ihort  time  for  play  and  none  for  f  loth-^ 
Andf  felt  alike  by  each,  advancet  both — ' 

and  fa  atletided  with  the  chiince  of  generaiiTig  a  habit  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  which  may  contii>ue  when  the  mmlvea 
thi'm«clve«  have  ceued  to  act.  It  Li  a  bak  for  pride,  which, 
wJien  seized,  may  sink  into  the  alfeictione/' 

Surh  is  ihe  nature  of  the  love  of  eacelling.  The  love  of 
etcelierice,  tm  the  other  hand,  pftMliic«d  the  Farsilke  Lo«t : 
the  Ec£lea1a»tical  Polity,  and  th«  Novum  Organum.  ll  In* 
Auenced  Newton;,  and  Deacirtea,  and  Hooker,  and  Bacon^ 
It  has  ever  permanently  Influenced,  and  will  ever  pertna- 
nently  influence  the  noblest  mindt,  and  haa  ever  genersied, 
and  will  ever  genorate  good  feeling.  "  We  t^e,*'  Myi  Ba^ 
con,  **  in  all  faber  pleasure*  there  Is  a  latiety,.  and  after  they 
be  uaedf  their  verdure  departeth;  which  aiioweib  well  they 
be  bui  decelta  of  pleasure,  and  not  plcaiuret ;  ai»d  therefore 
we  #ee  that  voluptuoui  men  (urn  Irian,  and  ambitious 
pritieei  turn  melanchoty :  but  of  knovt' ledge  there  is  no 
satiety  j  but  satiifaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  inler' 
(hanieable,  and  therefore  ippeareth  to  be  gcwd  in  ilaelf 
■Imply  without  fallacy  or  acciifenl/^  '■'■  I  have,"  aays  Burke, 
*■'  through  iife  been  wilting  ta  give  every  thing  to  otfaera,  and 
to  reierve  nothing  to  myielf,  hut  the  inwsrd  ccnaciesca  that 
1  have  omhied  net  pnins  to  discover,  to  animatef  lo  disc|pl|n«| 
to  direct  the  abilitie*  of  tbe  country  for  ita  lervica,  and  lo 
place  them  in  the  best  light  to  iiuprqve  their  age,  or  to  adorn 
tt^  This  eouKience  I  have-  J  have  never  suppresied  any 
man  t  never  checked  him  r»f  a  mon>ent  in  hii  courie,  by  any 
Jealousy,  any  policy.  I  was  alwaya  ready  to  Uto  hnliill  of 
my  menfts  (ftiid  they  were  aiwaya  infinitely  belov  a^y  da* 

I  iirea)  to  forward  those  abliitiea  wUich  overpowered  fay 
own/*     Am)  so  Pvderatus,  *' being  left  out  of  the  eteetfoB 

I  of  (be  number  of  the  three  hundreds  said,  "^It  doee  me  good 
to  see  there  are  three  bundred  found  better  in  the  city  ihaa 

I  Biyaeir/  " 

I     If  aaj  reader  of  thii  note  coaeelvt  thai  edacailaa  otjuwi 
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b«  eondiictad  without  tbe  inflaenca  of  thta  aotlv*,  1m  wUl 
find  the  rabjoet  most  mUy  iDTcstig&ted  in  tbe  ebapter  on 
Vanity  in  Toclwr'i  Light  of  Nature  :'-an4l  If  h«  imagine  that 
thb  doctrine  is  i^Jarioae,  be  may  be  niiaaed  that  there  never 
wiU  be  wanthig  men  to  fill  up  tbe  niches  of  society.  **  These 
things  will  contlnoe  as  they  hare  been :  bat  so  will  that  also 
continue  whereupon  learning  hath  ever  relied,  and  which 
Ihileth  not :  *  Justiflcau  est  sapientia  a  filils  suis.' "  And  if 
he  hnagiae  that  this  doctrine  will  deter  elevation  of  mind 
from  engaging  in  worldly  pursuit,  let  him  read  Bacon's  refu- 
Ution  of  the  conceit  that  learning  should  dispose  men  to 
leisure  and  privatenesa,*  and  his  admonition  that  we  should 
direct  our  strength  against  nature  herself,  and  take  her  high 
towers  and  dismantle  her  fortified  holds,  and  thus  enlarge 
the  borders  of  man's  dominion  as  Ikr  as  Almighty  God  of  his 
goodnees  shall  permit. 

Nonl. 
Mttftrring  U  pag*  140. 

In  page  107  of  this  work  may  be  found  Bacon's  observa- 
tions upon  the  importance  of  Invention ;  upon  which  the  con- 
siderations seem  to  be : 

1.  The  utility  of  inventions. 

*'Let  any  one  consider  what  a  dillbrence  there  Is  betwixt 
the  life  led  in  any  polite  province  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
savage  and  barbarous  parts  of  the  world ;  and  he  will  find  it 
so  great  that  one  man  may  deservedly  seem  a  god  to  another, 
not  only  on  account  of  greater  helps  and  advantages,  but  also 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  conditions ;  and  this  difference 
Is  not  owing  to  the  soil,  the  air,  or  bodily  constitution,  but  to 
aru." 

S.  Utility  of  an  art  of  invention. 

**If  some  large  obelisk  were  to  be  raised,  would  it  not 
seem  a  kind  of  madness  for  men  to  set  about  it  with  their 
naked  hands  1  and  would  It  not  be  greater  madness  still  to 
Increase  the  number  of  such  naked  labourers,  in  confidence 
of  effecting  the  thing  1  and  were  it  not  a  Airther  step  in 
lunacy,  to  pick  out  the  weaker  bodied,  and  use  only  the 
robust  and  strong;  as  If  they  would  certainly  dol  but  if^  not 
content  with  this,  recourse  should  be  had  to  anointing  the 
limbs,  according  to  the  art  of  the  ancient  wrestlers,  and  then 
all  begin  afk-esh,  would  not  this  be  raving  with  reason  1  Tet 
this  is  but  like  tbe  wild  and  fruitless  procedure  of  mankind 
in  intellectuals ;  whilst  they  expect  great  things  from  multi- 
tude and  consent ;  or  the  excellence  and  penetration  of  ca- 
pacity ;  or  strengthen,  as  it  were,  the  sinews  of  the  mind 
with  logic.  And  yet,  for  all  thto  absurd  bustle  and  struggle, 
men  still  continue  to  work  with  their  naked  nndersUndings." 

The  object  of  the  Novum  Organum  Is  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  art  of  invention. 

S.  The  high  estimation  of  inventors. 

In  addition  to  the  passage  to  which  this  note  is  appended, 
there  is  another  sioUlar  passage,  I  believe.  In  the  Novum 
Organum. 

"The  introduction  of  noMe  inventions  seems  to  bold  by  for 
the  most  excellent  place  among  all  human  actlone.  And  this 
was  the  Judgment  of  antiquity,  which  attributed  divine 
honours  to  inventors,  but  conforred  only  heroical  honours 
upon  those  who  deserved  well  in  civil  aflhirs,  such  as  the 
founders  of  empires,  legislators,  and  deliverers  of  their  coun- 
try. And  whoever  rightly  considers  It,  will  find  this  a  Judi- 
cious custom  in  former  ages,  since  tbe  bneflts  of  inventors 
may  extend  to  all  mankind,  but  civil  benefits  only  to  particu- 
lar countries,  or  seats  of  men ;  and  these  civil  benefits  seldom 
descend  to  more  than  a  few  ages,  whereas  inventions  are 
perpetuated  through  tbe  course  of  time.  Besides,  a  state  is 
seldom  amended  in  its  civil  affklrs,  without  force  and  pertur- 
bation, whilst  Inventions  spread  their  advantage,  without 
doing  injury  or  causing  disturbance." 

See  also  in  page  SOO  of  this  volume,  where  Bacon  speaks 
in  bis  New  Atlantis  of  the  respect  due  to  inventors :  the  pas- 
sage beginning  with  the  words,  **  we  have  two  very  long  and 
foir  galleries." 

4.  The  art  of  Inventing  arts  and  sdences  is  deficient. 

See  page  t07  of  this  volume. 

NonL. 

IK^«rHaf^tejNifsl41. 

The  power  of  man  is  his  means  to  attain  any  end.    **Arehl- 

medes  by  bto  knowledge  of  optics  was  enabled  to  bum  tha 

•  0M  page  MO  or  this  vUuaa. 


Roman  fleet  befora  Syracuse,  and  baflled  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  Marcellus  to  take  the  town.  An  Athenian  admiral 
delayed  till  evening  to  attack,  on  the  Mast  of  Attica,  a  Lace- 
demonlan  fleet,  which  was  disposed  in  a  circle,  because  he 
knew  that  an  evening  breeae  always  sprung  up  from  the 
land.  The  breeae  arose,  the  circle  was  disordered,  and  at 
that  instant  he  made  his  onset.  The  Athenian  captives,  by 
repeating  the  strains  of  Euripides,  were  enabled  to  charm 
their  masters  Into  a  grant  of  their  liberty." 


Note  If. 
RtftrriMg  U  pag*  141. 

See  page  MS  of  thto  volume,  relating  to  the  houses  of  expe* 
riments  in  the  New  Atlantto. 

At. the  time  I  am  writing  this  note,  a  propoeal  has  Just 
been  published  for  the  formation  of  a  university  in  York- 
shire, and  another  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  university 
in  London :  aud  I  please  myself  with  tbe  consciousness  of 
the  good  which  must  result  from  the  agiution  of  thto  ques- 
tion, in  the  age  in  which  we  are  so  fortunste  to  live.  London 
to,  perhaps,  except  Madrid,  the  only  capital  in  Europe,  wltli> 
out  an  university.  Why  to  such  an  institution  expedient  in 
Edin|nrfh  and  Dublin,  and  inexpedient  in  the  capittl  la 
England  1  Lord  Bacon  thought,  in  the  year  lOM,  that  from 
the  constitution  of  our  universities,  they  opposed  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning.  He  says,  **  In  tbe  customs  and  insti- 
tutions of  schools,  universities,  colleges,  and  the  like  conven- 
tions, destined  fur  the  seats  of  learned  men  and  the  promo- 
tion of  knowledge,  all  things  sre  found  opposite  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  sciences ;  for  the  readings  and  exerdsea 
are  here  so  managed,  that  it  cannot  easily  come  into  any 
one's  mind  to  think  of  things  out  of  tlie  common  road.  Or 
If  here  and  there  one  should  venture  to  use  a  liberty  of  Judg- 
ing, he  can  only  impose  the  task  upon  himself,  without  ob- 
Ulnlng  asslsUnce  from  hto  fellows ;  and  if  he  could  dtopensa 
with  this,  he  will  still  find  his  industry  and  resolution  a  great 
hinderance  to  the  ratoing  of  hto  fortune.  For  the  studies  of 
men  in  such  places  are  confined,  and  pinned  down  to  the 
writings  of  certain  authors;  from  which,  if  any  roan  happena 
to  dMfor,  he  to  presently  reprehended  ss  s  dtoturber  snd  inno- 
vator. B^^  there  to  surely  s  great  difference  between  arts 
and  civil  aflhlrs;  for  the  danger  to  not  tbe  same  from  new 
light,  as  from  new  commotions.  In  civil  affMlrs,  it  to  true,  a 
change  even  for  the  better  to  suspected,  through  fear  of  dis- 
turbance ;  because  these  alfoirs  depend  upon  authority,  con- 
sent, repuution,  and  opinion,  and  not  upon  demonstration  x 
but  arts  and  sctonces  should  be  like  mines,  resounding  on  all 
sides  with  new  works,  and  forther  progress.  And  thus  it 
ought  to  be,  according  to  right  reason ;  but  the  case,  in  foct, 
to  quite  otherwise.  For  the  above-mentioned  admlntotration 
and  policy  of  schooto  and  universities,  generally  oppoees  and 
greatly  prevents  the  Improvement  <»f  tbe  sciences." 

Whether  these  observations  made  by  Bacon,  in  1090,  are  to 
any  and  what  extent  applicable  to  the  year  1890, 1  know  not : 
but  I  have  been  Informed,  that  the  anxiety  for  improvement, 
for  which  thto  age  to  distinguished,  has  extended  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Gambridge :  that  it  has  already  beautified  the 
buildings ;  and  that  an  inquirer  may  now  safely  consider 
whether  the  compendia  and  calculations  of  moral  and  polltl* 
cat  philosophy  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  university  maaii* 
ato,  are  best  calculated  to  form  high  national  sentiments. 

There  to  scarcely  any  subject  of  more  importance  than  the 
subject  of  universities.  So  Bacon  thought.  In  thto  note,  1 
had  intended  to  have  collected  hto  scattered  opinions,  and  to 
have  investigated  various  questions  respeetlng  universities  t 
but  I  must  reserve  these  considerations  for  the  same 
passage  in  the  treatise  **l)e  Augmentto,"  where  1  hope  to 
examine 

I.  The  uses  of  universities. 

1.  The  preeervation  and  propagation  of  existing 

knowledge. 
S.  The  formation  of  virtuous  habiu  In  youth 
t.  The  discovery  of  unexplored  truths 
S.  The  situation  of  nnlvaialties. 
a.  The  bnUdings. 
1.  Librarisa. 
I.  Qoneral. 
1.  Particular. 
1.  Uw. 
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S.  fldentttle  booMi. 
1.  Mmthenmtieal  I 
S.  Cbeniieal  boiuM. 
S.  HouiM  for  Am  arts,  he 
4.  CoUeetloM  of  natiinl  liiatory. 
1. 


S.  Vegvubtes. 
S.  MineraJfl. 
ft.  CoUectioM  of  arts. 
1.  Patenui. 
S.  Mathenwtkal  urtt. 
S.  Fine  arts. 

1.  EngraTtnfi. 
%  Paintliifa. 
S.  Sculpture. 

0.  Lecturee. 

7.  Defect!  of  uniTersitlee. 

At  preeeot  I  mutt  content  myself  with  eipresring  ny 
•BzkMM  bope  that  the  projea  for  a  anetropoliun  university 
will  (as  it  wiU  sooner  or  later)  be  realixed,  and  that  tlM  en- 
f  ttirers  for  knowledge  will  not  be  under  the  present  necessity 
of  attending  for  Information  at  the  dUforent  Uvems  in  the 
different  parts  of  this  city :  at  Walls's  Booms,  and  at  the 
London  l^vem,  and  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  In  the  Strand, 
and  the  Paul's  Head,  Oateaton  Street,  where  lectures,  numer- 
rottsly  attended,  are  now  dellTered  upon  different  paru  of 
natural  and  human  philosophy. 

Query  1.  As  a  tree  is  for  some  dimension  and  space  entire 
and  continued  before  it  breaks  and  parts  Itself  into  arms  and 
boughs,  ought  there  not  to  be  lectures  upon  such  general  sub* 
Jects  as  wiU  be  applicable  to  men  in  all  states  of  society : 
upon 

1.  Man  as  an  Indivktual. 

1.  The  laws  of  health. 

S.  The  passions,  including  all  oar  diflhrant  pleasures. 
t.  Tlie  understanding 
S.  Man  bi  society. 

1.  The  general  principles  of  taw. 
S.  The  general  principles  of  politics,  political  eco- 
nomy, Ax.  %tc. 
Query  S.  As  the  British  Museum  conulns  a  noble  lOirary, 
a  collection  of  natural  history,  of  sculpture,  and  of  paint- 
ings :  Bs  the  buildings  are  rapidly  adTancing,  and  as  it  lias 
been  Intimated  that  a  street  Is  to  be  opened  from  the  museum 
to  Waterioo  bridge,  could  this  esublishment  be  of  any  and 
what  use  to  such  an  institution  1 

NonN. 
Rif erring  u  page  l«l. 

John  Milton  In  his  tract  on  education,  says,  "That  which 
casu  oar  proficiency  therein  so  much  behind,  is  oar  time  lost 
partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both  to  sdiools  and 
universities;  partly  in  a  prepoeteroos  eimction,  forcing  the 
empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  versee,  and  ora- 
tions, which  are  the  ecu  of  ripest  JudgnMut,  and  the  final 
work  of  a  bead  filled  by  long  reading  and  obeerving,  with 
elegant  masims  and  copious  Invention.  These  are  not  mat- 
ters to  be  wrung  ft-oai  poor  striplings,  like  blood  flowing  out 
of  the  noee,  or  the  placklag  of  untbnely  Ihiit ;  besides  the  111 
habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarlsing  against  the 
Lattai  and  Greek  tdtoms,  whh  their  untotored  Angllelsms, 
odious  to  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  withoot  a  well  eontlnaed 
and  Judicloos  conversing  amoag  .the  pare  authors  digested, 
which  they  scarce  taste."  <*  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of 
aniversitles,  not  well  recovered  ftoa  scholastie  grossnees  of 
barbarous  ages,  that  Instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most 
•asy,  (and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvioos  to  the  sense,) 
they  present  their  yoang  unmatrfeaiated  novices  at  first  eom- 
Ing  with  the  most  intellective  abstractionB  of  logic  and  meta- 
pbysics." 

Cicero,  says  MMdleton,  made  It  his  eonscani  ears  that  the 
fifogrees  of  his  knowledge  should  keep  pnee  with  the  im- 
provement of  bis  eloquence.  He  considered  the  one  as  the 
foundation  of  the  other,  and  thouglit  it  In  vain  to  acquire 
ornaments  before  he  had  provided  necessary  AHmltarB. 

I  subjoin  the  following  observations  ftom  a  MS.  in  my  poe- 
sessloni  ay  whom  it  was  written  1  know  not:— 

**The  defects  here  noted  In  the  unlveraltlee  seem  to  have 
cured  themselves.  Logic,  by  the  suplneness  of  teachers,  and 
Innolenee  of  pupils,  bsvlDf  becoaie  a  HMre  deed  letter:  no- 
thing however  has  been  propetly  MbftHnled  In  tts  place,  and 


the  crude,  hasty,  and  Injudklons  method  in  whkh  mathe- 
matics are  taught  in  one  university,  seems  little  prsforaMa 
to  the  absolute  neglect  of  them  In  the  other.  In  both  the 
genuine  sources  of  Information,  the  ancient  writers,  have 
been  too  moeh  neglected,  and  ftom  the  sshm  neglect  has  pro- 
ceeded the  downflUl  of  logk,  as  well  as  mathematics.  Sbice 
neither  in  the  first  Is  Aristotle,  or  his  pureet  Greek  commen- 
tatom,  Simplleiaa  and  Phlloplnus  regarded ;  nor  in  the  latter 
have  the  elegant  inventions  rseorded  In  ftppus  and  Archi- 
medes, the  Analytical  restkntions  which  Vieta  and  Halley 
have  given  ftom  Apollonlas,  the  genuine  eonic  geometry  of 
the  same  author,  the  spherics  of  Theodoeiue  and  Meoceaus, 
the  remains  of  Theon  and  Butocios,  of  Eratostlienes  and 
Hero,  been  sufliclently  attended,  to  which,  end  to  the  suc- 
ceesfol  use  of  the  new  methods  of  cakalns,  it  has  happened 
that  mathematics,  as  they  are  now  cultivated,  have  much  de- 
parted ftom  that  perspicuity  and  evidence  which  ought 
always  to  be  their  character. 

**  I  make  it  therefore  a  desideratum  that  the  use  and  effect 
of  the  ancient  Analysis  be  well  considered  both  in  plane  and 
solid  problems,  since  it  is  certain  that  its  ose  did  eJrtend  very 
for  among  the  ancients,  and  the  restitotioo  of  it  would  very 
much  improve  the  construction  of  problems,  which  are 
always  less  perspicuously,  many  times  less  easily  treated  by 
common  Algebra. 

**  Something  of  this  kind,  though  not  generally  known,  is 
to  be  found  in  an  unpublished  MS.  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  de 
Geometri4  libri  tree,  great  part  of  which  Is  perfect. 

**The  true  theory  of  the  Porlsms,  imperfoctly  found  in  Pap- 
pus, given  up  as  unintelligible  by  Halley,  inadequately  at- 
tempted by  the  acute  Fermat,  end  laboured  with  much  unvall- 
bug  industry  by  Bob.  Simeon,  may  be  said  to  be  at  last  com- 
pletely ascertained  by  Professor  Playfoir  of  Bdinborgh." 

NonO. 
iUftrring  U  pag§  143. 
Bacon  arranges  the  History  of  Arts  as  a  species  of  Natural 
History.  This  subject  is  much  Improved  in  the  treatise  **  De 
Augroentis,"  where  he  stales  his  reasons  for  this  arrange- 
ment, (See  chap.  S.  Book  S.  De  Aug.)  saying,  **  We  are  the 
rather  induced  to  assign  the  History  of  Arts,  as  a  branch  of 
Natural  History,  because  an  opinion  hath  long  time  gone 
current,  as  if  art  were  some  different  thing  Uwn  nstairs,  and 
mrt^fSekU  ftom  natural."  The  same  sentiment  is  eipressed 
both  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  and  by  Shakspeare.  Brown  says^ 
**  Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art ;  nor  art  with  nature  i 
they  bebig  both  the  servanta  of  the  Providence  of  God.  Art 
is  the  perfection  of  nature :  were  the  world  now  as  it  was 
the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet  a  chaoe.  Nature  hath  made 
one  world,  and  art  another.  In  briei;  all  thbigs  are  artificial  t 
for,  nature  is  the  art  of  (Sod." 
So  Shakspeare  says, 

**P9rditM.  For  I  have  heard  it  said. 
There  is  an  art,  which  in  thebr  pledness  shares 
With  great  ereatbig  nature. 

**F»L  Say  there  be, 
Tet  natnre  is  made  better  by  no  nMuni 
But  nature  makee  that  mean ; 
Bo  over  that  art,  which  yoo  say  adds  to  natnra. 
Is  an  art  that  naturs  makes ;  you  see,  sweet  I 
We  marry  a  gentle  scion  to  the  wlldeet  stoek« 
And  make  eoneelve  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.    This  is  an  art, 
Whkh  does  mend  natnie,  change  II  mlhar;  hot 
The  an  llaelf  is  nature." 

NonP. 
Jl^fiMV^  te  jMfS  14ft. 
This  note  is  reforred  to  the  treatiee  De  Angmentls. 

NonQ. 
Jl^fbrrfof  fe  jMfS  190. 

See  as  to  ths  nature  of  credulity  under  Fantastical  Lsam- 
big,  ante  pages  190, 171.    See  also  Nov.  Org.  aph.  9. 

**The  mind  has  the  peculiar  and  constant  error  of  betaif 
more  moved  and  ezcitad  by  aflirmativee  than  by  negatives, 
whereas  it  should  duly  and  equaUy  yield  to  both.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  bi  the  railing  of  true  axioms,  negative  Instnneni 
have  the  greatest  force. 

MThe  mind  of  Ban,  Ifa  thbig  havn  MM  hntn  azirtant«  and 
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held  good,  receives  m  deeper  impranion  tbereof,  tlwn  If  the 
■ame  thing  for  more  often  Ikiled  mud  feU  cot  otherwise :  which 
Is  the  root,  as  it  were,  of  all  saperatltion  and  vmin  er«daHly." 
Bacon,  in  liis  experiments  respecting  antipathy  in  his  Syltra 
SylTanun,  speaking  of  **the  supposed  sympathies  between 
persons  at  disUnt  places,"  says,  **it  is  tme  that  they  may 
bold  in  these  thinga  which  is  tlie  general  root  of  superstition, 
namely  that  men  obeerve  when  tilings  hit,  and  not  wlien  they 
miss :  and  commit  to  memory  tlie  one,  aiid  forget  and  pass 
OTer  the  other." 

NonR. 
JUftrHMg  U  jMfS  190 

**Tbe  spirit  of  man  presupposes  and  feigns  a  greater  equal- 
ity and  uniformity  in  nature  than  In  truth  there  is.  Hence 
that  fiction  of  the  mathematkiatts,  that  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  all  is  moved  by  perfect  circles,  rejecting  spiral  Hum. 
80  it  comes  to  pass  that  whereas  there  are  many  things  in 
nature,  as  it  were,  monodlea  and  ftill  of  imparity :  yet  the 
conceiti  of  men  still  ftign  and  flmme  unto  themselves  rela- 
tives I  parallels,  and  conjugates :  for  upon  this  ground  the 
element  of  Are  and  its  orb  Is  brou^  in  to  lieep  square  with 
the  other  three,  eartii,  water,  air.  The  ehymists  have  set 
out  a  fanatical  squadron  of  words,  feigning  by  a  most  vain 
conceit  in  these  thefar  four  elements,  (heaven,  air,  water, 
earth,)  there  are  to  be  found  to  every  one  parallel  and  uni- 
form species. 

**  As  the  northern  part  of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  a 
hemisiriiere,  the  southern  part  was  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
form. 

**  Bacon  says,*  In  the  scmeture  of  the  universe  the  notion 
of  Uving  creatures  is  generally  performed  by  quadruple  limits 
or  flexures :  as  the  flns  of  flsh ;  the  feet  of  quadrupeds ;  and 
the  feet  and  whigs  of  fowl.'— To  which  Aristotie  adds,  'the 
four  wreaths  of  serpents.' 

**That  produce  increases  In  an  arithmetic  and  population 
in  a  geometric  ratio,  is  a  position  which  seems  to  partake  of 
the  love  of  uniformity." 

See  Novum  Organum,  aph.  4B. 

NonS. 
Rtftrring  U  pof  150. 

Bacon's  doctrine  of  idols  of  the  underslandlng  is  more  folly 
explained  in  the  beginning  of  the  Novum  Organum,  where 
these  idols  or  tendencies  of  the  mind  to  be  warped  flrom  the 
truth  are  investigated  and  deprecated.  He  then  ezplalna, 
that  if  these  idols  once  take  root  In  the  mind,  truth  will 
hardly  And  entrance,  or  if  It  do,  that  H  will  be  choked  and 
destroyed,  and  he  warns  us  that  **  Idols  are  to  be  solemnly 
and  forever  renounced,  that  the  understanding  may  be 
thereby  purged  and  cleansed;  for  the  kingdom  of  man, 
which  Is  founded  in  the  sdences,  can  scarce  be  entered 
otherwise  than  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is.  In  the  conditkw 
of  little  chUdren." 

And  in  his  introduction  to  the  just  method  of  compiling 
history,  he  says;  "If  we  have  any  humility  towards  the 
Creator ;  if  we  have  any  reverence  and  esteem  of  his  works ; 
if  we  have  any  charity  towards  men,  or  any  desire  of  reliev- 
ing their  miseries  and  necessities;  if  we  have  any  love  for 
natural  uuths ;  any  aversion  to  darkness ;  and  any  desire  of 
puriiy  ing  the  understanding ;  mankind  are  to  be  most  aflbction- 
ately  intreated,  and  beseeched  to  lay  aside,  at  least  for  a  while, 
thefar  preposterous,  fontastic  and  hypothetical  philosophies, 
which  have  led  experienee  captive,  and  childishly  triumphed 
over  the  works  of  Ood ;  and  now  at  length  eondeseend,  with 
due  submission  and  veneration,  to  approach  and  peruse  the 
volume  of  the  Creatton;  dwell  some  tfane  upon  h;  and, 
bringing  to  the  work  a  mind  well  purged  of  opinions,  idols, 
and  folse  notions,  converse  fomiltarly  therein.  This  volume 
is  the  language  which  has  gone  out  to  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  unaffected  by  the  conAiskm  of  Babel ;  this  is  the  lan- 
guage that  men  should  thoroughly  learn,  and  not  disdain  to 
have  iu  alphabet  perpetually  fai  their  hands :  and  in  the  inter- 
preution  of  thto  language  they  should  spare  no  pains ;  but 
strenuously  proceed,  persevere,  and  dwell  upon  it  to  the  last." 

Bacon  having  explained  the  general  nature  of  klols,  and 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  destroying  them,  divides 
them  into  four  sorts :  but  they  seem  to  be  reducible  to  two, 
which  may  be  thus  exhibited. 


1.  General.     {^  Of  the  tribe. 


1  Particular.  I  j 


Of  the  market. 
1.  Of  tlM  den. 
a.  Of  the  theatre. 

"Speakfaig  of  Mols  of  the  tribe,  he  says,  'There  are  cer- 
tain predispositions  which  beset  the  mind  of  man ;  certain 
idols  which  are  constantly  operating  upon  the  mind  and 
warping  it  firom  the  truth ;  the  mind  of  man,  drawn  tivet 
and  clouded  whh  the  sable  pavilion  of  the  body.  Is  so  for 
from  being  like  a  smooth,  equal,  and  clear  glass,  which  might 
sincerely  take  and  reflect  the  beams  of  things  according  to 
their  true  incidence,  that  It  is  rather  like  an  endianted  glass, 
foil  of  superstitions  and  impostures."' 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  some  of  the  *'idofai  of  tiM 
tribe,"  he  explains  the  **  idols  of  the  den,"  or  those  prejudices 
which  result  Aom  the  folse  appearances  imposed  by  every 
man's  own  peculiar  nature  and  custom.  **  We  every  one  of 
us  have  our  particular  den  or  cavern  which  reflracts  and  cor- 
rupta  the  light  of  nature,  either  because  every  man  has  bli 
respective  temper,  educatkra,  acquaintance,  course  of  readtaiff 
and  authorities,  or  fhnn  the  diflbrence  of  Impressions,  ai 
they  happen  in  a  mind  prejudiced  or  preposseesed,  or  in  one 
that  is  calm  and  equal.  The  foculties  alt  some  men  are  eon- 
flned  to  poetry:  of  some  to  mathematics :  of  some  to  moratos 
of  some  to  metaphysics.  The  schoolmaster,  the  lawyer,  the 
physicfatn,  have  their  several  and  peculiar  ways  of  observlnff 
nature." 

NotbT. 
IUf*rriMg  U  pag*  150. 

The  prejudices  flrom  words  are  what  Bacon  calls,  **id<^  of 
the  market,"  which  are  folly  explained  in  the  Novum  Orga- 
num, where  there  is  an  expansion  of  the  following  doctrine. 

**  There  are  also  idols  that  have  their  rise,  as  it  were,  from 
compact,  and  the  association  of  mankind;  which,  on  account 
of  the  conunerce  and  dealings  that  men  have  with  one 
another,  we  call  idols  of  the  market.  For  men  assoclato  by 
discourse,  but  words  are  imposed  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  vulgar;  whence  a  folse  and  improper  Impoeltlon  of 
words  strangely  poesesses  the  understanding.  Nor  do  the 
definitions  and  explanations  wherewhh  men  of  learning  In 
some  cases  defend  and  vindicate  themselves,  any  way  repair 
the  li^ury ;  for  words  absolutely  force  the  understanding,  pot 
all  things  in  conAuion,  and  lead  men  away  to  Idle  controver- 
sies and  subtleties  without  number." 

This  important  subject  Is  Investigated  in  the  Novum  Orgn- 
num,  where  the  diilbrent  defecta  of  words  are  explained. 

NotbU. 

JUftrring  U  pof  150. 

This  Important  subject  of  memory  is  investigated  la  the 

Novum  Organum,  under  the  head  of  **  ConstitiMnt  Instances," 

and  may  be  thus  exhibited. 

yonciu.        (^       j^  agitated. 

r\.  Variety  of  fan- 

%,  By  the  conduct  J     ^^^'    . 
ttftkeagtnL  |  *•  «owness  of  taD- 
^      ^        t       pressk>B. 
rl- Order. 
S.  Places  for  artlfl> 

clai  memory. 
1.  Technical  me 


I.  The  art  of  mak- 
ing strong  im-' 


11.  The  art  of  re- 


1.  Cttttfaigofftnfl- 
nity.  " 


%  Reducing  intellectual  t 
things. 

Tkmt  imfrtuimu  ers  gtrvflf  madt  wk«n  tk*  mini  isfrM  end 
ii$tng»ged,  may  appear  from  the  permanent  impressions 
made  in  eariy  lifo,  which  often  remain  in  old  age,  when  afl 
intermediate  impressions  are  forgotten. 

That  hmrruaUna  sMy  U  Hr^nglf/  made  whtn  the  mind  ie  H 
Jlneneed  »y  jmm<m,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  foUowfaig  anec- 
dote, ftom  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  says,  **Uy 
fother  happened  to  be  in  a  IhUe  room.  In  whkh  they  bad 
been  washing,  and  where  there  was  a  good  fire  of  oak  burn- 
ing, with  a  fiddle  in  his  hand  be  sang  and  played  near  the 
fire ;  the  weather  being  exceeding  cold,  he  looked  at  this  time 
end  saw  a  UtUa  animal  resembling  e  Umv^ 


SM 
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wbleli  eouH  tfve  trt  the  hnttiTSt  |>3irt  of  that  flemtnt:  liutAtitlf 
percfllvlni  what  tt  wai^  he  cjiUed  fat  my  'titer,  Kiid,  lAer  be 
Mrd  ijbuwn  ui  tlie  cf^Bture,  lie  fav«  nie  a  boi  t>f  the  eir:  1 
ftUBCl^inif  wKilo  lie  WKtltiin^  me  with  hui  CEirfsafK,  ipoka 
Cb«e  Wftrdii,  ^My  d^ar  chkld^  I  dont  gtv^  yau  iluit  hoi  for  snj 
&ii1t  j'oii  ba¥«  coiitttiHt^ctt  but  thiit  you  mmy  recdilect  tbfet 
C}ii4  LUtle  CT«atufv  wbkh  you  i«e  Ln  Lbe  fii^f  b  » tulAmsDiler-* " 
trutibcefl  of  the  tujoa  nature  occur  dally ^  of  ivlikh  one  of 
Ibci  QOBt  1:0m  nion  and  piiiM:iica];  li  the  cuaioni}  when  bayi 
wajli  the  bdundarie*  of  parith^t^  f<ir  t)i«  Dfflctir  ta  itrllte  t)i4 
twy,  tkat  tie  miy  reiueiriber  in  oiil  Age  itie  boundary  wliich 
hb  vralkad;  to  ibat  Dttcon/^B  dactiine  i^ein*  to  be  wfJj  f^undt^d, 
thjit  thete  tliinf'  which  niftiie  att  iinpreMian.  by  m^ani  of 
itronf  a^ecilfOB  or  paaalou  aailat  tbc  meniary.  The  mind 
Vvhen  disturbed,  bein^,  for  itiM  piirpoee,  fre«  (mm  iHe  Banifi 
Cfli»ei  the  eidualon  of  all  Llioufht  but  ihe  predumlnntit  pa»- 

Tlua  ttrong  imprt$jm-M  are  prvdmctd  kf  a  rarirf f  of  tirvmrn- 
ftAimwi  ippeAn  by  ^^prDVinf  the  «ame  itHJEntrliical  pro^ioai' 
tton  by  dtff'erent  formi  of  proofi^  at  ^Ig^hukU:  and  ^eoinetrtc, 
fee.  Eeidlng  thd  laitie  teveral  trutbe  I111  proie  and  in  verae, 
and  in  ditfcrent  iiyli^a  in  4>ach,.  ^c^ 

T%tt  imprt^nt/iv  a»gM  rwt  tn  b§  t^i^  hastily  madtj  may  be 
fflferrBd   from  lh«  old  Adage^  thai  **gee»i  miiM  kavt  tkart 

■  ■■iriii*** 

Witli  feipeet  Ca  tmitimg  of  imJi,%M.^^  or  vrlut  iaenn  teroiB, 
'^(Ih  ItcnltatJIon  of  an  ludofijilte  leelttnf  I4»  an  Loquiiy  within 
«  narr<»w  eampoat/' 

The  Arat  mode  \i§^,  he  «aytf  by  ^rdtr^  «?  i^iif  Hfrwfijni ;  the 
Kc-nnd  by  ^faf «j /or  arf ^«ial  mrjqprjr  f'  which  he  ■ays*  ^'^Majr 
either  be  place*  in  a  proper  senfie,  aa  a  door,  a  wiiid4>W|  a 
Gornef I  Itc,  or  famlUar  and  knowD  pci^ontror  any  ktiown 
pe»itin«,  or  Afif  other  thinf«  at  pleaiure ;  provided  iJiej  be 
plKced  In  a  ceriaJiii  order,  aa  aniniali,  ptints,  wardu,  letterit 
characters,  hi«ti)rlcal  pet«onasei|  4fcc-,  though  lOtne  of  theie 

■  re  more,  and  Aome  I'eu  At  fut  the  purpoie.  But  inrh  kind 
of  pliic«a  freatly  help  the  memory,  and  niae  It  fur  above  iM 
DmtunI  poweri/'  And  we  ire  told  by  Aubrey »  that  Lord 
Bacon^a  pimctiee  eorren  ponded  wUii  hit  theory  ;  for  '*  In  bU 
ddcrlptlon  of  l^rd  Ba.con>  ticuine  at  Corhainb^ry,  he  nyi, 
"^Over  thti  portico  i«  a  ittnlitly  lulleryt  where  glati  windows 
are  til  painted  :  and  every  inne  with  ■everal  Afure*  of  beafi, 
blrd^or  flower;  perh^pt  hb  lordihlp  might  ute  themu  tojiicv 
for  local  Riemory.''  *' 

Tlie  third  mode  1i»  h«'  iaf«,  by  technical  memory,  of  which 
Qfv  art  hq  In  An  lie  numhvt  of  fnodei,  not  ver^r  h  If  Illy  priced 
^  ttacon,  (tee  paf  e  ili  of  tiiia  voCmneJ  of  which  old  Fuller 
**y*i*'1t  It  rather  a  trick  than  iin  art,  and  mone  for  the  gain 
of  the  teacher  than  pro  At  4if  the  leariiert.  Like  the  toatinf 
of  a  ptke^  wbkb  it  no  pan  af  tti«  pi^tturtre  and  molh>ne 
thereof,,  and  b  nthar  ntlentatlon  than  ute,  to  ihaw  the 
atrength  and  nimhleneBii  of  the  arm^  and  ti  oAen  used  by 
wa  ode  ring  ioldi^ra  ca  an  Introduction  to  beg.  Underatand 
it  of  ihe  arliAcial  rulea  which  at  this  dsjarv  delivered  by  the 
memory  tmiunLebinkf :  fur  iiife  Jtn  art  therefore  tnfty  be 
ma  dp,  (wherein  aa  yet  the  world  may  be  defcctlvef)  and  that 
n«»  more  deitructive  t^  natural  memory  than  «[H;ctaLrei  are 
tM  the  eyea,  which  firb  in  JJplland  wear  from  twelve  yeata 
of  age." 

With  retpert  to  tk*  rffdnetioit  ijf  int£ll4ftK^  tf»n4iblt  tkiwg-Mf 
Bjicon  b  more  copioii*  In  lib  treatiie  **  fie  Aii^rnentla,"  where 
he  iayt*  •*  What  b  preaeni^d  to  ihpiente*  «iri^«a  mare  furcl- 
tily  than  what  b  preaented  to  the  Intellect.  The  image  of 
a  hunranian  jHiraulngq  hare;  nr  an  apntliecary  putting  hb 
bovea  in  ^rder;  »r  a  man  miking  a  ^pi'ech :  or  a  bo/  recltltig 
Teraet  bj  heart ;  or  an  actor  tipon  the  aiage,  are  more  eaalTy 
i^niambered  than  the  nmk>nt  (^rinventloiif  dbpotftion,elocU' 
tiufi,  iBemoryi  and  ocilun." 


WOT*  V. 

RffArrtnf^  la  p^jf  1ST. 

Thli  eeed  haa^  for  liie  laat  two  centuTleaj  been  apparentll^*^^ 
not  really  di>rmant.  It  baa,  dnrlni;  itii^^  intttrval,  bc^n  KinLea- 
tng  and  eiiiandlng,  and  haa  lately  appeared  aboire  the  aurfntre. 
By  the  labctura  of  foreign  authon,  frcmi  Montetqubu  to  ibt 
tMsnev'QieDt  Beccarria,  and  of  varl(>UB  phiiov^pben  mn^  polh 
ticil  economiilt  In  thli  bland,  and,  above  all,  iif  Jtjreitiy  Beo^ 
Iham,  it  la  beginning  to  be  admitted  thoit  "^law  b  a  acieDCe,*" 
and  thai  "■  pour  dirigijir  l^a  mourcmeni  de  la  pouppfe  buntalnct 
U  rkadroiteonnoitre  lea  Ala  qui  la  nieuveut/'  VommitTet  tana 
ai ready  felt  the  influence  of  tlie«e  opiiiionai  the  lhjiuii>i|a  fie> 
flrainta,  by  which  lut  freedom  waj  abackled,  art  aMmldcrtRf 
away :  and  the  ieuoA  tnuf  ht  two  thoutand  yrara  ago^  of  for- 
give ntaa  of  debtora,  haa,  after  the  unremitted  exertioBi  of 
philofophy  during  thb  long  periods  btten  lately  tnnctktnud  bjr 
thelegblature.  It  ii  now  no  longer  contended  that  the  count* 
ing-hniue  haa  any  alliance  with  the  |ail,  or  thai  a  man  ihoiiid 
be  Judge  In  hi*  own  cause,  and  aaaign  the  punbtiiuent  of  hJa 
own  pain.  Tbeae  errora  have  paiaed  away.  In  the  ftni 
year  of  Ihe  reign  of  hia  preeeitt  niajejity,  arbitrary  imjirboB- 
mcnt  r^r  debt  waa  aboliahed  by  tile  eatablbhmeni  of  the  to* 
tolvent  Court.  The  lame  Inftuem^  hai  eatended  lo  our 
criminal  Inw.  The  reatraints  upon  crtntcience  are  Kraduali|^ 
decliiiiiig;  and  (he  pitnbbment  of  d^aili  n  receding  within 
ita  proper  liaiLiSi  which  It  haa  for  y^mt  exceeded ^  by  tb4 
erroneou*  notion,  thi^t  the  jMiwer  of  a  law  varied  not  in* 
venelyt  but  directly  as  the  opinion  of  Itt  te verity.  Twenif 
yeara  have  tcarcely  paaaed  away  iilnce  Sir  Samuel  Hontilljr 
AiTt  propoaed  the  tnitigition  of  tbfl  pynithment  of  death, 
Hi*  proposal  waa  met  in  the  Enflbh  pariiament  aa  diarO"' 
f  pectful  10  the  Judgei,  and  an  Innovation  by  which  crinw 
would  be  increaaedi  and  the  conatUution  endangered.  0urLn( 
tlie  exceaaei  of  (be  French  revolutlan*  ibe  prudenee  of  thb 
country  ilo^id  u(ion  the  old  waya,  dreiiding  the  very  n^me  of 
change ;  but  theie  feara  no  longer  eibt :  timidity  b  Anding 
Ite  level,  and,  imtead  Qt  being  perpfeied  by  fear  of  change, 
our  Inlelkctiial  goveinmcnlencouraf««  Improvement,  whkh^ 
tbtjf  fuittired,  b  now  moving  upon  Um  whole  laland.  In  the 
•anM  flrat  year  of  the  reign  of  hb  preaent  majcatjr,  the  lb^ 
towing  lawa  were  enacted  ; 

**  An  Act,  10  repeal  ea  mucti  of  the  aeveral  Acta  pftaifed  in 
the  thirty -ninth  fear  of  the  reign  of  Etiaabaibf  the  fbutth  of 
Geckrge  I.,  the  flflh  and  eighth  of  George  IL^aa  Inflbti  capital 
paniihm^^nta  on  certain  nfl^encea  therein  apeciflndtand  lo  pro> 
vide  more  iititahleiind  eflectual  ptmithinent  forauchofl^encet. 

^  An  Act  to  repeal  10  niurh  of  the  aeveral  Acta  parted  In 
the  flrxt  and  tecnnd  yeaiv  of  the  reign  of  Philip  an4  Mary, 
tiie  blEhteentb  of  Clisrlef  El.,  I  be  ninth  of  dmrge  t,,  and  the 
twelfth  of  C3F»Hrge  ll-tQi  bftkti  capltui  puniabment  on  certala 
offenre^  tberein  ape^iAud. 

*'An  Act  lo  HE'ii^nl  ao  much  of  an  Acl  patwd  in  the  tenth 
and  eluvenlh  yeara  nf  King  Wittiam  III.,  entitled.  An  Act 
tar  the  better  nppre bending,  protectitliig,  and  punbhtng  nf 
feli>na»  that  commit  btirjlary^  hnuae^hreaking,  or  rvibbpry,  In 
thopt,  ware-^hiMiiep,  coach'hoiiaet,  or  atabNtp  or  thnt  fienj 
horjet,  aa  tak^t  away  the  bene  HI  of  clergy  from  persona 
privately  tteatin|  in  any  thopt  ware-huune,  coach-houie,  or 
■tablf,  any  gonda,  wat*fi,  or  merchandifet^  of  the  value  of 
5a,,  und  for  ninn-  eflVctually  preventing:  the  crime  of  ateallng 
privately  In  thopt,  ware-huuaea,  coach^houtet,  or  ttablea/* 

May  w«  not  hope  thil  during  the  next  Afiy  y^ara  mora 
prnfreia  wUl  be  made  Ln  aound  legbtation,  than  for  jniua 
preceding  ceniurieal  and  may  we  n«t  atcrlbe  theae  imprrive^ 
nientt  partly  tn  the  etf'riinn*  nf  ihia  great  pbilfwopluFr,  wh<i,  la 
lib  dedication  of  ihe  Novum  Organoni  to  King  Janiea,  aayi, 
"]  thall,  perhap*;,  when  I  am  dead,  hold  out  a  light  lo  pcwta 
rilf,by  I  hit  new  torch  aet  up  in  the  obacurtly  of  phUoaophy  * 
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A  WORK  UNFINISHED- 


TO  THE  READER. 


This  fable  my  lord  devised,  to  the  end  that  he  might  exhibit  therein  a  model  or  descriptioii  of  • 
college,  institated  for  the  interpreting  of  nature,  and  the  producing  of  great  and  manrellons  works 
for  the  benefit  of  men,  under  the  name  of  Solomon's  House,  or  the  College  of  the  Six  Day's  Works. 
And  even  so  far  his  lordship  hath  proceeded,  as  to  finish  that  part.  Certainly,  the  model  is  mors 
vast,  and  high,  than  can  possibly  be  imitated  in  all  things ;  notwithstanding  most  things  therein  aie 
within  men's  power  to  eflfect  His  lordship  thought  also  in  this  present  fable  to  have  composed  a 
frame  of  laws,  or  of  the  best  state  or  mould  of  a  commonwealth ;  but  foreseeing  it  would  be  a  long 
work,  his  desire  of  collecting  the  Natural  History  diverted  him,  which  he  preferred  many  degrees 
before  it. 

This  work  of  the  New  Atlantis  (as  much  as  concemeth  the  English  edition)  his  lordship  designed 
for  this  place;*  in  regard  it  hath  so  near  afilnity  (in  one  part  of  it)  with  the  preceding  Natonl 
History.  W.  Rawliy. 
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Wi  sailed  from  Peru,  where  we  had  continued 
by  the  space  of  one  whole  year,  for  China  and 
Japan,  by  the  South  Sea,  taking  with  us  victuals 
for  twelve  months ;  and  had  good  winds  from  the 
east,  though  soft  and  weak,  for  five  months'  space 
and  more.  But  then  the  wind  came  about  and 
settled  in  the  west  for  many  days,  so  as  we  could 
make  little  or  no  way,  and  were  sometimes  in 
purpose  to  turn  back.  But  then  again  there  arose 
strong  and  great  winds  from  the  south,  with  a 
point  east,  which  carried  us  up,  for  all  tliat  we 
could  do,  towards  the  north ;  by  which  time  our 
victuals  failed  us,  though  we  had  made  good 
spare  of  them.  So  that  finding  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  wilderness  of  waters  in  the 
world,  without  victual,  we  gave  ourselves  for  lost 
men,  and  prepared  for  death.  Yet  we  did  lift  up 
our  hearts  and  voices  to  God  above,  who  showeth 
«*  his  wonders  in  the  deep ;"  beseeching  him  of 
his  mercy,  that  as  in  the  beginning  he  discovered 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  brought  forth  dry  land, 
so  he  would  now  discover  land  to  us  that  we 
might  not  perish.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
next  day  about  evening,  we  saw  within  a  kenning 
before  us,  towards  the  north,  as  it  were  thick 
clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  some  hope  of  land ; 
«  8m  the  Note  At  Jie  end. 


knowing  how  that  part  of  the  South  Sea  was 
utterly  unknown ;  and  might  have  islands  or  con- 
tinents, that  hitherto  were  not  come  to  light. 
Wherefore  we  bent  our  course  thither,  where  we 
saw  the  appearance  of  land  all  that  night ;  and  in 
the  dawning  of  the  next  day,  we  might  plainly 
discern  that  it  was  a  land,  flat  to  our  sight  and 
full  of  boscage,  which  made  it  show  the  more 
dark.  And  after  an  hour  and  a  halPs  sailing,  we 
entered  into  a  good  haven,  being  the  port  of  a  fair 
city ;  not  great  indeed,  but  well  built,  and  that 
gave  a  pleasant  view  from  the  sea.  And  we 
thinking  every  minute  long  till  we  were  on  land, 
came  close  to  the  shore,  and  ofifered  to  land.  But 
straightways  we  saw  divers  people  with  batons 
in  their  hands,  as  it  were  forbidding  us  to  land  $ 
yet  without  any  cries  or  fierceness,  but  only  as 
warning  us  off  by  signs  that  they  made.  Where- 
upon  being  not  a  little  discomforted,  we  were 
advising  with  ourselves  what  we  should  do. 
During  which  time  there  made  forth  to  us  a  sniall 
boat,  with  about  eight  peraons  in  it ;  whereof  one 
of  them  had  in  his  hand  a  tipstaff  of  a  yellow 
cane,  tipped  at  both  ends  with  blue,  who  cam« 
aboard  our  ship,  without  any  show  of  distrust  at 
all.  And  when  he  saw  one  of  our  number  pre- 
sent himself  somewhat  afure  the  rest,  ne  drttr 
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forth  z  Ultle  flcroll  of  patchme'iit,  sfiraewhat  yel- 
lower thun  our  parch rtient,  and  shining  like  Ihe 
leav&s  of  writing  tableSi  but  otherwise  soft  and 
Jlexlhlef  and  delivered  tt  lo  our  foremost  man.  In 
which  scroll  wore  written  m  ancient  Hebrew,  and 
In  ancient  Greek,  and  g^ood  Latin  of  the  school, 
and  in  Spanish i  these  words  ;  **  Land  je  not,  none 
of  yoiif  and  provide  to  be  gone  from  litis  coast 
With  In  sixteen  days,  except  you  have  fxtrtherume 
given  you  :  mean  while,  if  you  want  fresh  water, 
or  viPtual,  or  help  for  your  sick,  or  that  your  ship 
needeth  repair,  write  down  your  watits,  and  you 
shall  have  that  which  belongeih  to  mercy/' 
This  scroll  was  signed  with  a  stamp  of  cheru- 
bim's wings,  not  spread  but  hanging  downwards, 
and  by  them  a  cross*  This  heing  delivered,  the 
oUicer  returned,  and  left  only  a  servant  with  us 
lo  receive  our  answer.  Consulting  hereupon 
amongst  ourselves,  we  were  much  perplexed. 
The  denial  of  landing,  and  hasty  warning  us 
away,  troubled  us  much  ;  on  tlie  other  side^  to 
find  that  the  people  had  languages  and  were  so 
full  of  humanity^  did  comfort  us  not  a  little. 
And  above  all,  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  that  in^ 
struuient  was  to  ns  a  great  rejoicing,  and  as  it 
were  a  certain  presage  of  good.  Our  answer  was 
in  the  Spanish  tongue;  "That  for  our  ship,  it 
was  well ;  for  we  had  rather  met  with  calms  and 
contrary  wimds  than  any  tempests.  For  our  sick^ 
Ihey  were  many,  and  in  very  ill  case  ;  so  that  if 
they  were  not  pprroitted  to  land,  they  ran  danger 
of  their  lives/*  Our  other  wants  we  set  down  in 
particular  ;  adding^,  ^*  that  we  had  some  little 
fltore  of  merchandise,  which  if  it  pleased  them  to 
deal  for,  it  might  supply  our  wants  without  bt^ing 
chargeable  unto  them*"  We  offered  some  reward 
in  pistolets  unto  the  servant,  and  a  piece  of  crim- 
son velvet  to  be  presented  to  the  oflScei;  but  liie 
servant  took  thern  not  nor  would  scarce  look  upon 
them ;  and  so  left  us,  and  went  back  in  another 
little  boat  which  was  sent  for  him* 

About  three  hours  after  we  had  despatched  our 
answer,  there  came  towards  us  a  person,  as  it 
seemed,  of  place.  He  had  on  hint  a  gown  with 
wide  sleeves,  of  a  kind  of  water-chamblet,  of  an 
excellent  azure  colour,  f^r  more  glossy  than  ours  ; 
his  under  apparel  was  green,  and  so  was  his  hat, 
being  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  daintily  made,  and 
not  so  huge  as  the  Turkish  turbans  ;  and  the 
locks  of  his  hair  came  down  below  the  brims  of 
iu  A  mverend  man  was  he  to  behold.  He  came 
in  a  boat,  gilt  in  some  part  of  it,  with  four  per* 
sons  more  only  in  that  boat ;  and  was  followed  by 
another  boat,  wherein  were  some  twenty*  When 
be  was  come  within  a  tlight  shot  of  oar  ship, 
aigns  were  mnde  to  us,  that  we  should  send  forth 
some  to  meet  him  upon  the  water^  which  we  pre- 
Hsntly  did  in  our  ship-boat,  sending  the  principal 
men  amongst  us  save  one,  and  four  of  our  num- 
ber with  him.  When  we  were  come  within  six 
¥STds  of  iheir  boat,  they  called  us  to  stay,  and  not 


to  approach  farther ;  which  we  did      And  there. 
upon  the  man,  whom  I  before  described,  stood  up^ 
.  and  with  a  loud  voice  in  Spanish,  asked,  **  At« 
ye   Christians  t''     We  answered,  **  we  were; 
I  fearing  the  less,  because  of  the  cross  we  had  seen  i 
I  in  the  subscription.    At  which  answer  the  said  ^ 
person  lifted  up  bis  right  hand  towards  heaveni  < 
and  drew  it  softly  to   his  mouth,   which  is  the 
gesture  they  use  when  they  thank  God,  and  then  * 
said  ;  *^  If  ye  will  s ware,  all  of  you,  by  the  merits  ^ 
of  the  Saviour,  that  ye  are  no  pimt*5S ;  nor  hava  - 
shed  blood  lawfully  nor  unlawfully  within  forty 
days   past,  you  may  have  license  to  come  on 
land.^*     We  said,   *►*  we  were  all  ready  to  taka  j 
that  oath."     W^ hereupon  one  of  those  that  were 
with  him,  being,  as  it  seemed,  a  notary,  made  an  1 
entry  of  this   act.     Which  done,  another  of  thflP  j 
attendants  of  the  great  person,  which  was  wiih^  | 
him  in  Ihe  same  boat,  after  his  lord  had  spoken  ft  . 
little  to  him,  said  aloud ;  "  My  lord  would  hava  ^ 
jou  know,  that  it  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that ' 
he  cometh  not  aboard  your  ship ;  but  fur  that  id  j 
your  answer  you  declare,  that  you  have  many^'l 
sick  amongst  you,  he  was  warned  by  the  t-onsep-  ^ 
vator  of  health  of  the  city,  that  he  should  keep  a  { 
distance."    We  bowed   ourselves  towards  him 'J 
and  answered,  **  we  were  his  humble  servants  $  ^ 
and   accounted   for  great    honour,   and    singular | 
humanity  towards  us,  that  which  was   already  j 
done  ;  hut  hoped  well,  that  the  nature  of  the  si^luJ 
ness  of  our  men  was  not  infectious/'     So  be  r&*  1 
turned  I  and  a  while  after  came  the  notary  to  na  [ 
aboard  our  ship,  holding  in  his  hand  a  fruit  of  thai  I 
country,  like  an  orange,  but  of  colour  between  [ 
orange-tawney  and  scarlet,  which  cast  a  most  ex«^] 
cellent  odour*     He  used  it,  as  it  seemeth,  for  ml 
preservative  against  infection*     He  gave  us  ouf  I 
oath ;  '*  By  the  name  of  Jesus  and  his  merits :*'  1 
and  after  told  us,  that  the  next  day  by  six  of  Iha  \ 
clock  in  the  morning  we  should  he  sent  to,  and^l 
brought  to  the  Strangers*  House,  so  he  called  itp . 
where  we  should   be  accommodated   of  thingSi,;] 
both  for  our  whole  and  for  our  sick.     So  he  lefl 
us ;  and  when  we  offered  him  some  pistolets,  \m  | 
smiUag,  said,  *■*■  he  must  not  be  twice  paid  for  ona-^ 
labour  ;**  meaning,  ai$  I  take  it,  that  he  had  salary 
sulBcient  of  the  state  for  his  service.     For,  as  f  \ 
after  learned,  they  caU  an  o6icor  that  taketh  re«. 
wards.  Twice-paid. 

The  next  mprning  early,  there  caine  to  us  tha 
same  officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  with  hia  cane, 
and  told  us,  **be  came  to  conduct  us  to  the  Stran* 
gers*  House:  and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour* 
because  we  might  have  the  whole  day  before  ui  •  j 
for  our  business.     For,'*  aaid  he,  *uf  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  there  shall  first  go  with   m«- 
some  few  of  you;  and  see  the  place,  and  how  it 
may  be  made  convenient  for  you ;  and  then  yon  * ' 
may  svnd  for  your  sick,  and  the  rest  of  your  num-  • 
her,  which  ye  will  bring  on  land."     We  thanked 
him^  atid  said,  tiiat  this  care,  which  he  tcwlt  of 
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desolate  strangers  GoJ  would  reward.  And  so 
six  of  us  went  on  land  with  him :  and  when  we 
were  on  land,  he  went  before  us,  and  turned  to  us, 
and  said,  ««he  was  but  our  servant,  and  our  guide." 
He  led  us  through  three  fair  streets ;  and  all  the 
way  we  went  there  were  gathered  some  people 
on  both  sides,  standing  in  a  row ;  but  in  so  civil 
a  fashion,  as  if  it  had  been,  not  to  wonder  at  us 
but  to  welcome  us ;  and  divers  of  them,  as  we 
passed  by  them,  put  their  arms  a  little  abroad ; 
which  is  their  gesture  when  they  bid  any  wel- 
come. The  Strangers*  House  is  a  fair  and  spa- 
cious house,  built  of  brick,  of  somewhat  a  bluer 
colour  than  our  brick ;  and  with  handsome  win- 
dows, some  of  glass,  some  of  a  kind  of  cambric 
oiled.  He  brought  us  first  into  a  fair  parlour 
above  stairs,  and  then  asked  us,  *<  What  number 
of  persons  we  weret  And  how  many  sickV 
We  answered,  *<  we  were  in  all,  sick  and  whole, 
one-and-fifty  persons,  whereof  our  sick  were 
seventeen."  He  desired  us  to  have  patience  a 
little,  and  to  stay  till  he  came  back  to  us,  which 
was  about  an  hour  after;  and  then  he  led  us  to 
see  the  chambers,  which  were  provided  for  us, 
being  in  number  nineteen :  they  having  cast  it,  as 
it  seemeth,  that  four  of.  those  chambers,  which 
were  better  than  the  rest,  might  receive  four  of 
the  principal  men  of  our  company,  and  lodge  them 
alone  by  themselves ;  and  the  other  fifWen  cham« 
hers,  were  to  lodge  us  two  and  two  together. 
The  chambers  were  handsome  and  cheerful  cham- 
bers, and  furnished  civilly.  Then  he  led  us  to  a 
long  gallery,  like  a  dorture,  where  he  showed  us 
along  the  one  side,  for  the  other  side  was  but 
wall  and  window,  seventeen  cells,  very  neat  ones, 
having  partitions  of  cedar  wood.  Which  gallery 
and  cells,  being  in  all  forty,  many  more  than  we 
needed,  were  instituted  as  an  infirmary  for  sick 
persons.  And  he  told  us  withal,  that  as  any  of 
our  sick  waxed  well,  he  might  be  removed  from 
his  cell  to  a  chamber;  for  which  purpose  there 
were  set  forth  ten  spare  chambers,  besides  the 
number  we  spake  of  before.  This  done,  he 
brought  us  back  to  the  parlour,  and  lifting  up  his 
cane  a  little,  as  they  do  when  they  give  any  charge 
or  command,  said  to  us,  *<  Ye  are  to  know  that  the 
custom  of  the  land  requireth,  that  after  this  day 
and  to-morrow,  which  we  give  you  for  removing 
of  your  people  from  your  ship,  you  are  to  keep 
within  doors  for  three  days.  But  let  it  not  trou- 
ble you,  nor  do  not  think  yourselves  restrained, 
bat  rather  left  to  your  rest  and  ease.  You  shall 
want  nothing,  and  there  are  six  of  our  people  ap- 
pointed to  attend  you  for  any  business  you  may 
have  abroad."  We  gave  him  thanks  with  all 
affection  and  respect,  and  said,  **  God  surely  is 
manifested  in  this  land."  We  offered  him  also 
twenty  pistolets ;  but  he  smiled,  and  only  said ; 
t'Whatt  twice  paid!"  And  so  he  left  us.  Soon 
after  our  dinner  Was  served  in;  which  was  right 
good  viands,  both  for  biead  and  meat:  better  than 
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any  collegiate  diet  that  I  have  known  in  Europe. 
We  had  also  drink  of  three  sorts,  all  wholesome 
and  good ;  wine  of  the  grape ;  a  drink  of  grain, 
such  as  is  with  us  our  ale  but  more  clear ;  and  a 
kind  of  cider  made  of  a  fruit  of  that  country ;  a  won- 
derful pleasing  and  refreshing  drink.  Besides, 
there  were  brought  into  us  great  store  of  those 
scarlet  oranges  for  our  sick;  which,  they  said, 
were  an  assured  remedy  for  sickness  taken  at  sea. 
There  was  given  us  also,  a  box  of  small  gray  or 
whitish  pills,  which  they  wished  our  sick  should 
take,  one  of  the  pills  every  night  before  sleep ; 
which,  they  said,  would  hasten  their  recovery. 
The  next  day,  after  that  our  trouble  of  carriage, 
and  removing  of  our  men  and  goods  out  of  our 
ship  was  somewhat  settled  and  quiet,  I  thought 
good  to  call  our  company  together ;  and  when 
they  were  assembled  said  unto  them  ;  «« My  dear 
friends,  let  us  know  ourselves,  and  how  it  stand- 
eth  with  us.  We  are  men  cast  on  land,  as  Jonas 
was,  out  of  the  whale's  belly,  when  we  were 
as  buried  in  the  deep ;  and  now  we  are  on  land, 
we  are  but  between  death  and  life ;  for  we  are  be- 
yond both  the  old  world  and  the  new ;  and  whe- 
ther ever  we  shall  see  Europe,  God  only  knoweth. 
It  is  a  kind  of  miracle  hath  brought  us  hither: 
and  it  must  be  little  less  that  shall  bring  us  hence. 
Therefore  in  regard  of  our  deliverance  past, 
and  our  danger  present  and  to  come)  let  nt 
look  up  to  God,  and  every  man  reform  his  own 
ways.  Besides  we  are  come  here  amongst  a 
Christian  people,  full  of  piety  and  humanity ;  let 
us  not  bring  that  confusion  of  face  upon  oor- 
selves,  as  to  show  our  vices  or  unworthiness  be- 
fore them.  Yet  there  is  more :  fott  they  have  by 
commandment,  though  in  form  of  courtesy,  clois- 
tered us  within  these  walls  for  three  days :  who 
knoweth  whether  it  be  not  to  take  some  taste  of 
our  manners  and  conditions  t  and  if  they  find 
them  bad,  to  banish  us  straightways ;  if  good,  to 
give  us  further  time.  For  these  men,  that  they 
have  given  us  for  attendance,  may  withal  have  an 
eye  upon  us.  Therefore  for  God's  love,  and  «B 
we  love  the  weal  of  our  souls  and  bodies,,  let  n» 
so  behave  ourselves  as  we  may  be  at  peace  with 
God,  and  may  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  thi»  peo- 
ple." Our  company  with  one  voice  thanked  me 
for  my  good  admonition,  and  promised  me  to  live 
soberly  and  civilly,  and  without  giving  any  the 
least  occasion  of  offence.  So  we  spent  our  three 
days  joyfully,  and  without  care,  in  expectation 
what  would  be  done  with  us  when  they  were  ex- 
pired. During  which  time,  we  had'  every  hoar 
Joy  of  the  amendment  of  our  sick,  who  Uioug ht 
themselves  cast  into  some  divine  pod  of  healing, 
they  mended  so  kindly  and  so  fast. 

The  morrow  after  oar  three  days  were  pati^ 
there  came  to  us  a  new  man,  that  we  had  not  seen 
before,  clothed  in  blue  as  Uie  former  vras,  saTe 
that  his  toibaa  was  white,with  a  email  red.  mnm 
on  the  top.  He  had  also  a  tippet  of  fine  Ibn. 
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At  his  coming  in  he  did  hend  to  11  i  a  little,  and 
put  hks  amis  tibroad.  We  of  our  parts  iaJuted 
him  in  b  vei7  lowly  and  iub  mist  ire  maimer,  as 
looking  thill  from  him  we  should  necelre  sentence 
of  life  or  death*  He  desirod  to  speak  with  some 
few  of  UB :  whereupon  six  of  us  only  stayed,  and 
the  real  avoided  the  room*  He  said,  **■  I  am  by 
office  governor  of  this  House  of  Strangers,  and 
by  Tocaiion  I  am  a  Christian  priest ;  and  there- 
fore am  come  to  you,  to  offer  you  my  service,  both 
as  strangers  and  chiefly  as  Christians.  Some 
Ihin^  I  may  tall  you,  whicli  I  tliink  you  will  not 
be  unwilling  to  hear*,  The  state  hath  given  you 
licence  to  stay  on  land  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  ; 
and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occasions  ask 
further  lime,  for  the  law  in  this  point  ia  not  pre- 
cise ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  myself  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  for  you  anch  further  time  as  may  be  con- 
venient. Ye  shall  also  understand «  that  the 
Strangers^  House  is  at  this  time  rich,  and  much 
flforehand  ;  for  it  hath  laid  up  reirenue  these  thir- 
ty-seven years ;  for  so  long  it  ia  since  any  stranger 
ttiiived  in  this  part :  and  therefore  take  ye  no  care; 
the  state  will  defray  you  all  the  time  you  stay  i 
neither  shall  you  stay  one  day  the  less  for  tliat. 
As  for  any  merchandise  ye  have  bronght,  ye  shall 
be  well  used,  and  have  your  return  eitlier  in  mer- 
chandise or  in  gold  and  silver :  for  to  us  it  is  ftll 
one.  And  if  yon  have  any  other  request  to  make^ 
hide  it  not.  For  ye  shall  find,  we  will  not  make 
your  countenance  to  fall  by  the  answer  ye  shall 
receive.  Only  this  I  must  tell  you,  that  none  of 
you  must  go  above  a  karun^*^  that  is  with  them  n 
mOe  and  a  half,  *■*  from  the  walls  of  the  city  with- 
out special  leave.^'  W^e  answered,  after  we  had 
looked  awhile  one  upon  another,  admiring  this 
gracious  and  parental  ike  usage ;  **  thai  we  eould 
not  tell  what  to  say  :  for  we  wanted  words  to  ex- 
press our  thanks ;  and  his  noble  free  oflfers  te^  us 
nothing  to  askt  It  seemed  to  us,  that  we  had  be- 
fore us  n  picture  of  our  salvation  in  heaven ;  for 
we  that  were  awhile  since  in  the  jaws  of  death, 
were  now  bronn^ht  into  a  place  where  we  found 
nothing  hut  consolations.  F^'or  the  commandment 
laid  iip6n  us,  we  would  not  fail  to  obey  itt  though 
it  was  impossible  but  our  hearts  should  be  in- 
flamed to  tread  further  upon  this  happy  and  holy 
ground.^'  We  added  ;  "that  our  tongues  should 
^fiBt  cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths^  ere  we 
should  forget  either  his  reverend  person  or  this 
whole  nation  in  our  prayers.**  We  also  most 
humbly  besought  him  to  aec*ept  of  us  as  his  true  ser- 
vantSfhy  as  just  a  right  as  ever  men  on  earth  were 
bound  en,  Taying  and  presenting  both  our  persons 
and  al^  we  had  at  his  feel»  H^  said  ;  «*  he  was  a 
pri»si,  and  looked  for  ft  priest^s  reward ;  which 
was  our  brotherly  love  and  the  good  of  our  souls 
and  bodies*"  So  he  went  from  us,  not  w^iihout 
ifiars  of  tenderness  in  his  eyes  $  and  lefl  us  also 
confused  with  joy  and  kindness,  saying  amongst 
ouculveft,  **  that  we  were  come  into  a  land  of 


&ngels,  which  did  appear  to  us  daily,  and  prevent  | 
us  with  comforts  which  we  thought  not  of,  mucli  I 
less  eipected." 

The  next  day,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  the  g«>>  J 
yernor  came  to  us  again,  and  after  salutations  said 
familiarly,  that  he  was  come  to  visit  us :  and  called 
for  a  chair,  and  sat  him  down  :  and  we  being  some 
ten  of  us,  the  rest  were  of  the  meaner  sort,  or  eia^ 
gone  abroad,  sat  down  with  him*  And  wbt^n  we 
were  set,  he  began  thus :  "  We  of  this  island  of 
Bensalem,"  for  so  they  call  it  in  their  language, 
have  this,  that  by  means  of  our  solitary  situation, 
and  of  the  laws  of  secrecy  whivh  we  have  for  out 
travellers,  and  our  rmre  admission  of  strangers,  we 
know  well  most  part  of  the  habitable  world  and 
are  ourselves  unknown.  Therefore,  because  he 
that  knowesi  least  is  fittest  to  ask  questions,  it  ia 
more  reason  for  the  entertainment  of  the  time,  that 
ye  ask  me  questions,  than  thai  1  ask  you«^^  We 
answered;  "I'hat  we  humbly  thanked  him  tliat 
he  would  give  us  leave  so  to  do  ^  and  that  we  con- 
ceived by  the  taste  we  had  already,  tliat  tliere  was 
no  worldly  thing  on  earth  more  worthy  to  be 
known  than  the  state  of  that  happy  land.  But 
above  all,"  we  said,  **  since  that  we  w^ere  met  frnm 
the  several  ends  of  the  world,  and  hoped  assuredly 
that  we  should  meet  one  day  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  for  that  we  were  both  parts  Christians, 
we  desired  to  know,  in  respect  that  land  w^as  so 
remote,  and  so  divided  by  vast  and  unknown  teas^ 
from  the  land  where  our  Saviour  walked  on  earth, 
who  was  the  apostle  of  thnt  nation,  and  how  it  , 
waa  converted  to  the  faith  ?*'  It  appeared  in  his 
face  that  he  took  great  contentment  in  this  our 
question :  he  said,  »*  Ye  knit  my  heart  to  you,  by  ^ 
asking  this  question  in  the  first  place;  for  it 
ahoweth  that  you  •  Arst  seek  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven ;^  and  I  shall  gladly  and  briejly  satisfy  youf  | 
demand  i 

"  About  twenty  yean  afler  the  ascension  of  our  | 
Saviour,  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  seen  by 
the  people  of  Renfusa,  a  city  upon  ilie  easlern 
coast  of  OUT  island,  within  night,  Uie  night  was 
cloudy  and  calm,  as  it  might  be  some  mile  into 
the  sea,  a  great  pillar  of  light;  not  sharp,  but  in 
form  of  a  column  or  cylinder  rising  from  thefteaa 
great  way  up  towards  heaven :  and  on  the  top  of 
it  was  seen  a  large  cross  of  light  more  bright  and 
resplendent  than  the  body  of  the  pillar.     ITpon 
which  so  strange  a  spectacle,  the  people  of  the 
cily  gathered  apace  together  upon  the  stands  to 
wonder;  and  so  after  put  themielves  into  a  num«  ! 
ber  of  small  boat*,  to  go  nearer  to  this  marvoUout 
sight.     But  when  the   boats  were  come  witliiii 
about  sixty  yards  of  the  pillar,  they  found  them-  J 
selves  alt  bound,  and  eould  go  no  further,  yet  so  1 
as  they  might  move  to  go  abont,  hut  might  not  j 
approach  nearer  t  so  as  the  boats  iFtood  all  as  in  &  1 
theatre,  beholding  this  light  as  an  heavenly  fign. 
It  so  fell  out,  that  there  was  in  one  of  the  bo«ita 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  society  of  Solomoix'** 
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House,  which  house  or  college,  my  good  brethren, 
is  the  very  eye  of  this  kingdom;  who  having 
awhile  attentively  and  devoutly  viewed  and  con- 
templated this  pillar  and  cross,  fell  down  upon 
his  face;  and  then  raised  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  made  bis 
prayers  in  this  manner: 

«««Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  thou  hast 
vouchsafed  of  thy  grace,  to  those  of  our  order,  to 
know  thy  works  of  creation,  and  the  secrets  of 
them;  and  to  discern,  as  far  as  appertaineth  to 
the  generations  of  men,  between  divine  miracles, 
works  of  nature,  works  of  art,  and  impostures  and 
illusions  of  all  sorts.  I  do  here  acknowledge  and 
testify  before  this  people,  that  the  thing  which  we 
now  see  before  our  eyes,  is  thy  finger,  and  a  true 
miracle;  and  forasmuch  as  we  learn  in  our  books, 
that  thou  never  workest  miracles,  but  to  a  divine 
and  excellent  end,  for  the  laws  of  nature  are 
thine  own  laws,  and  thou  exceedest  them  not  but 
upon  great  cause,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee 
to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and  to  give  us  the 
interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy;  which  thou 
dost  in  some  part  secretly  promise  by  sending  it 
unto  US.* 

«•  When  he  had  made  his  prayer,  he  presently 
found  the  boat  he  was  in  movable  and  unbound : 
whereas  all  the  rest  remained  still  fast;  and  taking 
thai  for  an  assurance  of  leave  to  approach,  he 
caused  the  boat  to  be  softly  and  with  silence  rowed 
towards  the  pillar.  But  ere  he  came  near  it,  the 
pillar  and  cross  of  light  brake  up,  and  cast  itself 
abroad,  as  it  were  into  a  firmament  of  many  stars ; 
which  also  vanished  soon  after,  and  there  was  no- 
thing left  to  be  seen  but  a  small  ark  or  chest  of 
cedar,  diy,  and  not  wet  at  all  with  water,  though 
it  swam.  And  in  the  fore-end  of  it,  which  was 
towards  him,  grew  a  small  green  branch  of  palm ; 
and  when  the  wise  man  hi^  taken  it  with  all  re- 
verence into  his  boat,  it  opened  of  itself,  and  there 
were  found  in  it  a  book  and  a  letter,  both  written 
in  fine  parchment,  and  wrapped  in  sindons  of  linen. 
The  book  contained  all  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  according  as  you  have 
them,  for  we  know  well  what  the  churches  with 
you  receive,  and  the  Apocalypse  itself:  and  some 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
not  at  that  time  written,  were  nevertheless  in  the 
book :  and  for  the  letter  it  was  in  these  words : 

M « I,  Bartholomew,  a  servant  of  the  Highest,  and 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  warned  by  an  angel 
that  appeared  to  me  in  a  vision  of  glory,  that  I 
should  commit  this  ark  to  the  floods  of  the  sea. 
Therefore  I  do  testify  and  declare,  unto  that  people 
where  God  shall  ordain  this  ark  to  come  to  land, 
that  in  the  same  day  is  come  unto  them  salvation, 
and  peace,  and  good-will,  firom  the  Father,  and 
from  the  Lord  Jesus.* 

**  There  was  also  in  both  these  writings,  as  well 
the  book  as  the  letter,  wrought  a  great  miracle, 
conform  to  that  of  the  apostlas  in  uSt  original  gift 


of  tongues.  For  here  being  at  that  time  in  this 
land,  Hebrews,  Persians  and  Indians,  besides  the 
natives,  every  one  read  upon  the  book  and  letter, 
as  if  they  had  been  written  in  his  own  language. 
And  thus  was  this  land  saved  from  infidelity,  as 
the  remain  of  the  old  world  was  from  water,  by 
an  ark,  through  the  apostolical  and  miraculous 
evangelism  of  St.  Bartholomew.'*  And  here  he 
paused,  and  a  messenger  came,  and  called  him 
from  us.  So  this  was  all  that  passed  in  that  con- 
ference. 

The  next  day  the  same  governor  came  again  to 
us  immediately  after  dinner,  and  excused  himself, 
saying,  *•  that  the  day  before  he  was  called  from 
us  somewhat  abruptly,  but  now  he  would  make 
us  amends,  and  spend  time  with  us,  if  we  held 
his  company  and  conference  agreeable:'*  We 
answered,  *«that  we  held  it  so  agreeable  and 
pleasing  to  us,  as  we  forgot  both  dangera  past 
and  fears  to  come  for  the  time  we  heard  him 
speak;  and  that  w*e  thought  an  hour  spent  with 
him  was  worth  years  of  our  former  life.**  He 
bowed  himself  a  little  to  us,  and  after  we  were 
set  again,  he  said ;  •«  Well  the  questions  are  on 
your  part."  One  of  our  number  said,  after  a 
little  pause;  ««that  there  was  a  matter  we  were 
no  less  desirous  to  know,  than  fearful  to  ask,  lest 
we  might  presume  too  far.  But  encouraged  hy 
his  rare  humanity  towards  us,  that  could  scaree 
think  ourselves  strangera,  being  his  vowed  and 
professed  servants,  we  would  take  the  hardiness 
to  propound  it :  humbly  beseeching  him,  if  he 
thought  it  not  fit  to  be  answered,  that  he  would 
pardon  it,  though  he  rejected  it.**  We  said; 
•«  we  well  observed  those  his  words  which  he  for- 
meriy  spake,  that  this  happy  island  where  we 
now  stood,  was  known  to  few,  and  yet  knew 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  worid;  which  we 
found  to  be  true,  considering  they  had  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe^  and  knew  much  of  our  state 
and  business;  and  yet  we  in  Europe,  notwith- 
standing all  Uie  remote  discoveries  and  naviga- 
tions of  this  last  age,  never  heard  any  of  the  least 
inkling  or  glimpse  of  this  island.  This  we  found 
wonderful  strange;  for  that  all  nations  have 
inter-knowledge  one  of  another  either  by  voyage 
into  foreign  parts,  or  by  strangera  that  come  to 
them:  and  though  the  traveller  into  a  foreign 
country  doth  commonly  know  more  by  the  eye, 
than  he  that  stayeth  at  home  can  by  relation  of 
the  traveller;  yet  both  ways  suffice  to  make  a 
mutual  knowledge,  in  some  degree,  on  both  parts. 
But  for  this  island,  we  never  heard  tell  of  any 
ship  of  theire  that  had  been  seen  to  arrive  upon 
any  shore  of  Europe;  no,  nor  of  either  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  nor  yet  of  any  ship  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  that  had  made  return  from 
them.  And  yet  the  marvel  tested  not  in  this. 
For  the  situation  of  it,  as  his  lordship  said,  in  the 
secret  conclave  of  such  a  vast  sea  might  cause  it. 
But  theoy  that  they  should  have  kntmMgp  of 
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the  languft^ea,  btwks,  flflTairg*  of  those  that  lie 
iiuoh  B  distance  from  them,  it  was  a  thing  we 
could  not  tetl  what  to  make  of;  for  that  it  seemed 
to  UA  a  condition  and  {iropnetj  of  dtvine  powers 
and  beings,  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to  others, 
tnd  yet  to  have  others  open,  and  a$  in  a  lig^ht  to 
liiem-"  At  this  speech  the  governor  gare  a  gra- 
cious imi!et  and  taid ;  "  thai  we  did  well  to  ask 
pardon  fur  this  question  we  now  asked  i  Cot  thai 
it  importedt  as  if  we  thought  this  land  a  laml  of 
inagicians,  that  sent  forth  spirits  of  the  ^ir  into  all 
parts,  to  bring  them  news  and  intelligence  of 
other  countries**'  It  was  answered  hy  us  all,  in 
all  possible  humbtenesst  but  yet  with  a  counte* 
nftnee  taking  knowledge  tliat  we  knew  tltat  he 
apake  it  but  merrily,  '*  That  we  were  apt  enough 
to  think  there  waa  something  supernatural  in  this 
i9land»  hut  yet  rather  as  angelical  than  magical* 
But  to  let  his  lordship  know  truly,  what  it  was 
that  made  os  tender  and  donbtfvil  to  ask  this 
question,  it  was  not  any  such  conceit,  hut  because 
we  remembered,  he  had  given  a  toueh  in  his  for- 
mer speech,  that  thi§  land  had  latvs  of  secrecy 
touching  strangers,"  To  this  he  said  ;**  You  re- 
member it  aright;  and  therefore  in  that  1  shall 
say  to  you,  I  must  reserve  some  particulars)  which 
it  is  nut  lawful  for  me  to  reveal ;  hut  there  will 
be  enough  left  to  give  you  saiisfaction* 

»^  Vou  shall  understand,  that  which  perhaps 
you  will  scarce  think  credible,  that  about  three 
thousand  years  ago,  or  somewhat  more,  the  navi- 
^lion  of  the  world,  efippcially  for  remote  voyages, 
was  o'reater  than  at  this  day;  Do  not  think  with 
yourselres,  that  I  know  not  how  much  it  is  in- 
creased with  you  within  these  six-score  years: 
1  know  it  well ;  and  yet  I  say  greater  then  than 
now ;  whether  it  was,  that  the  example  of  the 
ark,  that  saved  the  remnant  of  m^n  from  the  ^ni* 
veraal  deluge,  gave  men  confidence  to  adventure 
upon  the  waters,  or  what  it  was,  but  such  i^  the 
truth*  The  Phmnicians,  and  especially  the 
Tynans,  bail  great  fleets.  So  had  the  Cartha- 
ginians their  colony,  which  is  yet  further  west. 
Toward  the  east,  the  shipping  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Palestine,  was  likewise  great.  China  also,  and 
the  great  Atlantis,  that  you  call  America,  which 
have  now  but  junks  and  canoes,  abounded  then 
in  tall  ships*  This  island,  as  appeareth  hj  faith- 
ful registers  of  those  limes,  had  then  Afleen  hun- 
dred rtrong  ships,  of  great  content.  Of  all  this 
there  Is  with  you  sparing  memory,  or  none ;  hut 
we  have  large  knowledge  thereof, 

**  At  that  time,  this  land  was  known  and  frequent* 
od  hy  the  ships  and  vessels  of  all  the  nations  be- 
fore named.  And  as  it  cometb  to  puss,  they  had 
many  times  men  of  other  countries,  that  were  no 
eaiiors,  that  came  with  them  ;  as  Persians,  Chal- 
dffans,  Arabians,  so  as  aim  oat  all  natiotitt  of  might 
And  fame  resorted  hither;  of  whom  we  have  some 
ftcirp^  and  little  tribes  with  ua  at  this  day.  And 
f  jj  OUT  own  f  hipa,  they  went  Atindry  voynges,  as 


well  to  your  straits  whieh  you  eall  the  pillars  of 
Bercules,  as  to  the  other  part  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  ^eas ;  as  to  Pegu  in,  which  i$  the 
same  with  Cambaline,  and  Quinsy,  tip  on  Uie 
Oriental  Seas ;  as  far  as  to  the  borders  of  the  Eatt 
Tartary, 

**  At  the  same  time,  and  an  age  after,  or  more, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  Atlantis  did  flourish* 
For  though  the  narration  and  description  which  is 
made  by  a  great  man  with  you,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Neptune  planted  them ;  and  of  the  niagni* 
ficent  temple,  palace,  city,  and  hill ;  and  the  mani- 
fold streams  of  goodly  navigable  rivers,  which,  as 
80  many  chains,  environed  the  same  site  and  tem- 
ple ;  and  the  several  degrees  of  ascent,  whereby  men 
did  climh  up  to  the  same,  as  if  it  had  been  a  s€ata 
etriif  bti  all  poetical  and  fabulous :  yet  so  much  is 
true,  that  the  said  country  of  Atlantis,  as  well  as 
that  of  Peru,  then  called  Coya,  aa  that  of  Mexico, 
then  named  Tyrambel,  were  mighty  and  proud 
kingdoms  in  arms,  shipping,  and  riches:  so 
mighty,  as  at  one  time,  or  at  te^t  within  the 
apace  of  ten  years,  they  both  made  two  great  ex- 
peditions, tliey  of  Tyrambel,  through  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  und  they  of  Coya, 
through  the  South  Sea  upon  this  our  island  :  and 
for  the  former  of  these,  which  was  into  Europe, 
tlie  same  author  amongst  you,  aa  it  seemeth,  had 
some  relation  from  the  ^Egyptian  priest  whom  he 
citeth.  For  assuredly,  such  a  thing  there  was, 
but  whether  it  were  the  ancient  Athenians  that 
had  the  glory  of  the  repulse  and  resistance  of 
those  forces,  I  can  say  nothing :  but  certain  it  is, 
there  never  came  back  either  ship  or  man  from 
that  voyage^  Neither  bad  the  other  voyage  of 
those  of  Coya  upon  us  belter  fortune,  if  they  had 
not  met  with  enemies  of  greater  clemency.  For 
the  king  of  this  island,  by  name  Altabin,  a  wise 
man  and  a  greiit  warrior  ;  knowing  well  both  his 
own  strength  and  that  of  his  enemies  i  handled 
the  matter  so,  as  he  cut  off  their  land-forces  from 
their  ships,  and  entoiled  both  their  navy  and  their 
camp,  with  a  greaier  power  than  theirs,  both 
by  sea  and  land  ;  and  compelled  them  to  render 
themselves  without  striking  stroke  :  and  after 
they  were  at  til  a  mercy,  contenting  himself  only 
with  tlteir  oath,  that  they  should  no  more  bear 
arms  againit  him,  dismissed  them  ali  in  safety. 
But  the  divine  revenge  overtook  not  long  after 
those  proud  enterprises*  For  within  less  than 
the  space  of  one  hundred  years,  the  great  Atlantis 
was  utteriy  lost  and  destroyed  :  not  by  a  great 
earthquake,  as  your  man  saith,  for  that  whole 
tract  is  little  subjeet  to  earthquakes,  but  by  a  par- 
ticular deluge  or  inundation  t  those  countries 
having,  at  this  day  far  greater  rivers,  and  far 
higher  mountains,  to  pour  down  waters,  than  any 
part  of  the  old  world.  But  it  is  true,  that  the 
tame  inundation  was  not  deep;  not  past  forty 
foot,  in  most  plaeei,  from  the  ground ;  so  thai 
although  it  destroyed  man  and. beta t  genetallf, 
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yet  some  few  wild  inhabitants  of  the  wood  es- 
caped. Birds  also  were  saved  by  flying  to  the 
high  trees  and  woods.  For  as  for  men,  although 
they  had  buildings  in  many  places  higher  than 
the  depth  of  the  water;  yet  that  inundation, 
though  it  were  shallow,  had  a  long  continuance ; 
whereby  they  of  the  rale,  that  were  not  drowned, 
perished  for  want  of  food  and  other  things  neces- 
sary. So  as  marrel  you  not  at  the  thin  population 
of  America,  nor  at  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of 
the  people ;  for  you  must  account  your  inhabitants 
of  America  as  a  young  people ;  younger  a  thou- 
sand years  at  the  least  than  Uie  rest  of  the  world ; 
for  that  there  was  so  much  time  between  the  uni- 
versal flood  and  their  particular  inundation.  For 
the  poor  remnant  of  human  seed,  which  remained 
in  their  mountains,  peopled  the  country  again  slow- 
ly, by  little  and  little :  and  being  simple  and  savage 
people,  not  like  Noah  and  his  sons,  which  was 
the  chief  family  of  the  earth,  they  were  not  able 
to  leave  letters,  arts,  and  civility  to  their  posterity ; 
and  having  likewise  in  their  mountainous  habita- 
tions been  used,  in  respect  of  the  extreme  cold  of 
those  regions,  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins 
of  tigers,  bears,  and  great  hairy  goats,  that  they 
have  in  those  parts ;  when  after  they  came  down 
into  the  valley,  and  found  the  intolerable  heats 
which  are  there,  and  knew  no  means  of  lighter 
apparel,  they  were  forced  to  begin  the  custom  of 
going  naked,  which  continueth  at  this  day.  Only 
they  take  grreat  pride  and  dd'iight  in  the  feathers 
of  birds ;  and  this  also  tiiey  took  from  those  their 
ancestors  of  the  mountains,  who  were  invited  unto 
it  by  the  infinite  flights  of  birds,  that  came  up  to 
the  high  grrounds,  while  the  waters  stood  below. 
So  you  see,  by  this  main  accident  of  time,  we 
lost  our  traffic  with  the  Americans,  with  whom, 
of  all  others,  in  regard  they  lay  nearest  to  us,  we 
had  most  commerce.  As  for  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  it  is  most  manifest,  that  in  the  ages 
following,  whether  it  were  in  respect  of  wars,  or 
by  a  natural  revolution  of  time,  navigation  did 
everywhere  greatly  decay;  and  especially  far 
voyages,  the  rather  by  the  use  of  galleys,  and 
such  vessels  as  could  hardly  brook  the  ocean, 
were  altogether  left  and  omitted.  So  then,  that 
part  of  intercourse  which  could  be  from  other  na- 
tions to  sail  to  us,  you  see  how  it  hath  long  since 
ceased ;  except  it  were  by  some  rare  accident,  as 
this  of  yours.  But  now  of  the  cessation  of  that 
other  part  of  intercourse,  which  might  be  by  our 
sailing  to  otlier  nations,  I  must  yield  you  some 
other  ohuse.  For  I  cannot  say,  if  I  shall  say 
truly,  but  our  shipping,  for  number,  strength,  ma- 
riners, pilots,  and  all  other  things  that  appertain 
to  navigation,  is  as  great  as  ever:  and  therefore 
why  should  we  sit  at  home,  I  shall  now  give  you 
an  account  by  itself:  and  it  will  draw  nearer  to 
give  you  satisfaction  to  your  principal  question. 

«•  There  reigned  in  this  island  about  nineteen 
hundred  yean  ago,  a  Ung  whose  memoiy  of  all 


others  we  most  adore ;  not  superstitiously,  but  as 
a  divine  instrument,  though  a  mortal  man;  his 
name  was  Solomona:  and  we  esteem  him  as  the 
lawgiver  of  our  nation.  This  king  had  a  large 
heart,  inscrutable  for  good,  and  was  wholly  bent 
to  make  his  kingdom  and  people  happy.  He 
therefore,  taking  into  consideration  how  sudlcient 
and  substantive  this  land  was  to  maintain  itself, 
without  any  aid  at  all  from  the  foreigner,  being 
five  thousand  six  hundred  miles  in  circuit,  and  of 
rare  fertility  of  soil,  in  the  greatest  part  thereof; 
and  finding  also  the  shipping  of  this  country 
might  be  plentifully  set  on  work,  both  by  fishing 
and  by  transportations  from  port  to  port,  and  like- 
wise by  sailing  unto  some  small  islands  that 
are  not  fiu*  from  us,  and  are  under  the  crown  and 
laws  of  this  state;  and  recalling  into  his  memory 
the  happy  and  flourishing  state  wherein  this  land 
was :  so  as  it  might  be  a  tiiousand  ways  altered 
to  the  worse,  but  scarce  any  one  way  to  the  better ; 
thought  nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical 
intentions,  but  only,  as  &r  as  human  foresight 
might  reach,  to  give  perpetuity  to  that,  which 
was  in  his  time  so  happily  established.  Therefore 
amongst  his  other  fundamental  laws  of  this  king- 
dom, he  did  ordain  the  interdicts  and  prohibitions, 
which  we  have,  touching  entrance  of  strangers ; 
which,  at  that  time,  though  it  was  afker  the  cala- 
mity of  America,  was  frequent;  doubting  novel- 
ties, and  commixture  of  manners.  It  is  true,  the 
like  law,  against  the  admission  of  strangers 
without  licence  is  an  ancient  law  in  the  kingdom 
of  China,  and  yet  continued  in  use:  but  there 
it  is  a  poor  thing;  and  hath  made  them  a  curious, 
ignorant,  fearful,  foolish  nation.  But  our  lawgiver 
made  his  law  of  another  temper.  For  first,  he 
hath  preserved  all  points  of  humanity,  in  taking 
order,  and  making  provision  for  the  relief  of  stran^ 
gers  distressed,  whereof  you  have  tasted.*'  At 
which  speech,  as  reason  was,  we  all  rose  up,  and 
bowed  ourselves.  He  went  on.  «« That  king  also 
still  desiring  to  join  humanity  and  policy  together . 
and  thinking  it  against  humanity  to  detain  stran- 
gers here  against  their  wills ;  and  against  policy 
that  they  should  return,  and  discover  their  know- 
ledge of  this  estate,  he  took  this  course;  he  did 
ordain,  that  of  the  strangers  that  should  be  per- 
mitted to  land,  as  many,  at  all  times,  might  depart 
as  would ;  but  as  many  as  would  stay,  should 
have  very  good  conditions,  and  means  to  live, 
from  the  state.  Wherein  he  saw  so  far,  that  now 
in  so  many  ages  since  the  prohibition,  we  have 
memory,  not  of  one  ship  that  ever  returned,  and 
but  of  thirteen  persons  only,  at  several  times, 
that  chose  to  return  in  our  bottoms.  What  those 
few  that  returned  may  have  reported  abroad  I 
know  not :  but  you  must  think,  whatsoever  they 
have  said,  could  be  taken  where  they  came  but 
for  a  dream.  Now  for  our  travelling  firom  hence 
into  parts  abroad,  our  lawgiver  thought  fit  alte» 
gether  to  restrain  it    80  is  it  not  In  China.    For 
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*hc  Chinese  sail  where  they  will  or  can ;  which 
vbowelb,  that  their  law  of  keep iag  out  strangers  is 
a  law  of  piiftiUanitnky  and  fear.  But  this  restraint 
of  oura  hath  oii«  onlj  exception,  which  la  admi- 
rable; pTt^rnng  the  good  which  cometh  by 
eomnnuDicatirig  with  strangers^  and  avoiding  the 
hurt ;  and  I  will  tjt>w  ofjen  it  to  you*  And  here  I 
Rhall  seem  a  tittle  to  digress,  but  you  will  by  and 
by  find  it  perUueut-  Ye  shall  underatandj  my 
dear  fKenda,  Ihal  amongst  the  excellent  acia  of 
tJiat  king,  one  above  all  hath  thtf  pre-eminenee. 
It  was  the  erection  and  institutton  of  an  order  or 
society  which  we  call  Solomon^s  House ;  the 
noblest  foundation,  afl  we  think,  thiit  ever  was 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  lantern  of  this  kingdom. 
It  13  dedicated  lo  the  study  of  the  works  and  crea- 
tures of  God.  Some  think  itbcareth  the  founder'^s 
miime  a  Uttie  corrupted,  as  if  it  should  be  Solo- 
momi^B  Hou«e»  But  the  records  write  it  ae  it  ia 
spoken.  So  as  I  take  it  to  be  denominate  of  the 
King  of  the  Hebrews*  which  is  famous  with  you» 
and  no  stranger  to  us  ;  for  we  have  some  parts  of 
his  worke,  which  with  you  are  lost;  namely,  that 
Natural  History  which  he  wrote  of  all  plants, 
'from  the  cedar  of  Lihanust  to  the  moss  that 
^oweth  out  of  the  wall ;'  and  of  all  tilings  that 
have  life  and  rnotion.  This  maketh  me  think, 
that  our  king,  finding  himself  to  symbolize  in 
many  things  with  that  king  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  lived  many  yeara  before  him,  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  tliis  foundation.  And  I  am 
the  mther  induced  to  be  of  this  opinion,  for  that  I 
find  in  ancient  records  this  order  or  society  is 
■ometimes  called  Solomon*s  House,  and  some- 
times the  college  of  the  six  daya^  works  ;  wher^ 
by  I  am  satis ^ed,  that  our  exeetlent  king  had 
learned  from  the  Hebrews,  that  God  hud  created 
the  world,  and  all  that  therein  is*  within  aix  day  a ; 
and  therefore  he  instituting  that  house  for  the  find- 
ing out  of  the  true  nature  of  all  ibingSt  whereby  God 
might  have  the  more  glory  in  tlie  workmanship 
of  them,  and  men  the  more  fruit  in  tlie  use  of 
them,  did  give  il  also  that  second  name.  But 
now  to  come  to  our  present  purpose.  When  the 
king  had  forbidden  to  all  his  people  navigation 
into  any  part  that  was  not  under  his  crown,  he 
made  nevertheless  this  ordinance;  that  every 
twelve  yearn  there  should  he  set  forth,  out  of  this 
kingdom,  two  ships  appointed  to  several  voyages : 
that  11  either  of  these  ships  there  should  be  a 
missioti  of  three  of  the  fellows  or  brethren  of  So- 
lo mon*s  House ;  whose  errand  was  only  to  give 
us  knowledge  of  the  affairs  and  state  of  those 
eountries  to  which  they  were  designe<l ;  and  es- 
pecialiy  of  the  sciences,  arts,  manu  faetureSf  and 
inventions  of  all  the  world  ;  and  withal  to  bring 
unto  us  bookSt  instruments,  and  patterns  in 
I'very  kind ;  that  the  ships,  aAer  they  had  landed 
the  bretbrnn,  should  return;  and  thai  the  brethren 
shnn'd  Slay  abroad  till  the  new  mission  The«e 
•b^ps  are  not  otherwise  fraught,  than  with  store 


of  vicluii!»,  and  good  quantity  of  treasure  to  re- 
main with  the  brethren,  for  the  buying  of  such 
things,  and  rewarding  of  such  persons,  as  they  ( 
should  think  fiL  Now  for  me  to  tell  you  how  the  ^ 
vulgar  sort  of  mariners  are  eontaiued  from  being  { 
discovered  at  land ;  and  how  they  that  must  bo  i 
put  on  shore  for  any  lime  colour  tliemselves  under  t 
the  names  of  other  nations ;  and  to  what  places 
these  voyages  have  been  dejiigi^ ;  and  what 
places  of  rendez^vous  are  appointed  for  the  new 
missiona,  and  the  like  circumstances  of  the  prac^ 
tique,  I  may  not  do  it :  neither  is  it  much  to  yout 
desire.  But  thus  you  see  we  maintain  a  trade, 
not  for  gold,  silver,  or  jewels  ;  noi  for  silks ;  nor 
for  spices ;  nor  any  oUier  commodity  of  matter  i 
but  only  for  God's  Jirst  creature,  which  was  light ; 
lo  have  light,  I  say,  of  the  growth  of  all  parts  of 
the  world*  And  when  he  had  said  this^  he  was 
silent;  and  so  were  we  all*  For  indeed  we  were 
all  astonished  lo  bear  so  strange  things  so  proba- 
bly told*  And  he  perceiviug  that  we  were  will- 
ing to  say  somewhat,  but  had  it  not  ready,  in 
great  courtesy  took  us  off,  and  descended  to  ask 
us  questions  of  our  voyage  and  fortunes,  and  in 
the  end  conclude^l,  that  we  might  do  weli  to  think 
with  ourselves  what  time  of  stay  we  would  de^ 
mand  of  the  stale ;  and  bade  us  not  to  scant  our- 
selves ;  for  he  would  procure  such  time  as  we 
desired,  W  hereupon  wenll  rose  tip,andpreseiit- 
ed  ourselves  lo  kiss  the  skirt  of  his  tippet,  hut 
he  would  not  suffer  ns ;  and  so  look  his  leave* 
But  when  it  came  once  amongst  our  people^  thai 
the  stale  used  to  o^er  conditions  to  strangers  that 
would  stay,  we  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of 
our  men  to  look  to  our  ship ;  and  to  keep  ^em 
from  going  presently  to  the  governor  to  crave 
conditions.  But  with  much  ado  we  refrained 
them,  till  we  might  agree  what  course  to  take« 

We  took  ourselves  now  for  free  men,  seeing  there 
was  no  danger  of  our  utter  perdition;  and  lived 
most  joyfully,  going  abroad  and  seeing  what  was 
to  he  seen  in  the  cltj  and  places  adjacent  within 
OUT  tedder ;  and  obtaining  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  ciiyn,  not  of  the  meanest  quality ;  at  whosu 
hands  we  found  such  humanity,  and  auch  a  free* 
dom  and  desire  to  take  sirangcrs  as  it  were  into 
their  hosom  as  was  enough  to  make  us  forget  all  that 
was  dear  to  us  in  our  own  countries ;  andcontinu* 
ally  we  met  with  many  things  right  worthy  of  ob- 
servation and  relation ;  as  indeed,  if  there  he  a  mir* 
ror  in  the  world  worthy  to  hold  men'a  eyes,  it  is 
that  country.  One  day  there  were  two  of  our 
company  bidden  to  a  feast  of  the  family,  as  they 
call  it.  A  most  natural,  pious,  and  reverend  cus- 
tom it  is,  showing  thai  nalion  to  be  compounded 
of  all  goodness.  This  ia  tlie  manner  of  it#  It  is 
gran  tad  to  any  man,  that  shall  live  to  see  thirty 
persons  descended  of  his  body  alive  together,  and 
all  above  three  years  old,  to  make  this  feast, 
which  is  done  at  the  cost  of  the  states  llie  father 
of  the  family,  whom  tliey  call  the  Tiraauj  two 
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days  before  the  feast,  taketh  to  him  three  of  such 
friends  as  he  liketh  to  choose;  and  is  assisted 
also  by  the  grovemor  of  the  city,  or  place,  where 
the  feast  is  celebrated :  and  all  the  persons  of  the 
family  of  both  sexes  are  summoned  to  attend  him. 
These  two  days  the  Tirsan  sitteth  in  consultation 
concerning  the  good  estate  of  the  family.  There,  if 
there  be  any  discord  orsuits  between  any  of  the  fa- 
mily, they  are  compounded  and  appeased .  There, 
if  any  of  the  family  be  dbtressed  or  decayed, 
order  is  taken  for  their  relief,  and  competent 
means  to  liye.  There,  if  any  be  subject  to 
▼ice,  or  take  ill  courses,  they  are  reproved  and 
censured.  So  likewise  direction  is  given  touch- 
ing marriages,  and  the  courses  of  life  which  any 
of  them  should  take,  with  divers  other  the  like 
orders  and  advices.  The  governor  assisteth,  to 
the  end  to  put  in  execution,  by  his  public  authori- 
ty, the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Tirsan,  if  they 
should  be  disobeyed ;  though  that  seldom  needeth : 
such  reverence  and  obedience  they  give  to  the  or- 
der of  nature.  The  Tirsan  doth  also  then  ever 
choose  one  man  from  amongst  his  sons,  to  live  in 
the  house  with  him :  who  is  called  ever  after  the  Son 
of  the  Vine.  The  reason  will  hereafter  appear. 
On  the  feast-day,  the  father,  or  Tirsan,  cometh  forth 
after  divine  service  into  a  large  room  where  the 
feast  is  celebrated :  which  room  hath  a  half  pace 
at  the  upper  end.  Against  the  wall,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  half  pace,  is  a  chair  placed  for  him, 
with  a  table  and  carpet  before  it.  Over  the  chair 
is  a  state  made  round  or  oval,  and  it  is  of  ivy ;  an 
ivy  somewhat  whiter  than  ours,  like  the  leaf  of  a 
silver  asp,  but  more  shining,  for  it  is  green  all 
winter.  And  the  state  is  curiously  wrought  with 
silver  and  silk  of  divers  colours,  broiding  or  bind- 
ing in  the  ivy ;  and  is  ever  the  work  of  some  of 
the  daughters  of  the  family :  and  veiled  over  at 
the  top  with  a  fine  net  of  silk  and  silver.  But 
the  substance  of  it  is  true  ivy ;  whereof,  after  it 
is  taken  down,  the  friends  of  the  family  are  desi- 
rous to  have  some  leaf  or  sprig  to  keep.  The 
Tirsan  cometh  forth  with  all  his  generation  or 
lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the  females 
following  him;  and  if  there  be  a  mother,  from 
whose  body  the  whole  lineage  is  descended,  there 
is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft  above  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a  carved 
window  of  glass  leaded  with  gold  and  blue 
where  she  sitteth,  but  is  not  seen.  When  the 
Tirsan  is  come  forth,  he  sitteth  down  in  the  chair ; 
and  all  the  lineage  place  themselves  against  the 
wall,  both  at  his  back,  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
half  pace,  in  order  of  their  years,  without  differ- 
ence of  sex,  and  stand  upon  their  feet.  When  he 
is  set,  the  room  being  always  full  of  company, 
but  well  kept,  and  virithout  disorder  $  after  some 
pause  there  cometh  in  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  a  taratan,  which  it  as  much  as  an  herald,  and 
on  either  side  of  him  two  yoang  lads ;  whereof  one 
eaniathaaoroUofdMbabiiiiiigydlowparehiiiODt; 


and  the  other  a  cluster  of  grapes  of  gold,  with  • 
long  foot  or  stalk.  The  herald  and  children  are 
clothed  with  mantles  of  sea-water  green  satin ; 
but  the  herald^s  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold, 
and  hath  a  train.  Then  the  herald  with  three 
curtesies,  or  rather  inclinations,  cometh  np  as 
far  as  the  half  pace ;  and  there  first  taketh  in 
his  hand  the  scroll.  This  scroll  is  the  king's 
charter,  containing  gift  of  revenue,  and  many  pri- 
vileges, exemptions,  and  points  of  honour,  granted 
to  the  father  of  the  family ;  and  is  ever  s^led 
and  directed,  **  To  such  a  one,  our  well  beloved 
friend  and  creditor  :*'  which  is  a  title  proper  only 
to  this  case.  For  they  say,  the  king  is  debtor  to 
no  man,  but  for  propagation  of  his  subjects.  The 
seal  set  to  the  king's  charter,  is  the  king's  image, 
embossed  or  moulded  in  gold ;  and  though  such 
characters  be  expedited  of  course,  and  as  of  right, 
yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion,  according  to  the 
number  and  dignity  of  the  family.  This  charter 
the  herald  readeth  aloud  :  and  while  it  is  read, 
the  father  or  Tirsan  standeth  up,  supported  by 
two  of  his  sons,  such  as  he  choseth.  Then  the 
herald  mounteth  the  half  pace,  and  delivereth  the 
charter  into  his  hand  :  and  with  that  there  is  an 
acclamation  by  all  that  are  present  in  their  lan- 
guage, which  is  thus  much  :  •«  Happy  are  the 
people  of  Bcnsalero."  Then  the  herald  taketh 
into  his  hand,  from  the  other  child,  the  cluster  of 
grapes,  which  is  of  gold  both  the  stalk  and  the 
grapes.  But  the  grapes  are  daintily  enamelled  ; 
and  if  the  males  of  the  family  be  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  grapes  are  enamell^  purple  with  a  little 
sun  set  on  the  top ;  if  the  females,  then  they  are  en- 
amelled into  a  greenish  yellow,  with  a  crescent  on 
the  top.  The  grapes  are  in  number  as  many  as  there 
are  descendants  of  the  family.  This  golden  closler 
the  herald  delivereth  also  to  the  Tirsan;  who 
presently  delivereth  it  over  to  that  son,  that  be 
had  formerly  choeen  to  be  in  the  house  with  him : 
who  beareth  it  before  his  father  as  an  ensign  of 
honour,  when  he  goeth  in  public,  ever  after ;  and 
is  thereupon  called  the  Son  of  the  Vine.  After 
this  ceremony  ended,  the  father  or  Tirsan  retireth; 
and  after  some  time  cometh  forth  again  to  dinner* 
where  he  sitteth  alone  under  the  state  as  before 
and  none  of  hb  descendants  sit  with  him,  of  what 
degree  or  dignity  soever,  except  he  hap  to  be  of 
Solomon  *s  House.  He  is  served  only  by  his 
own  chi  dren,  such  as  are  male ;  who  perform 
unto  him  all  service  of  the  table  upon  the  knee  t 
and  the  women  only  stand  about  him,  leaning 
against  the  wall.  The  room  below  the  half  pace, 
hath  tables  on  the  sides  for  the  gueets  that  aie 
bidden ;  who  are  served  in  great  and  comely 
order ;  and  towards  the  end  of  dinner,  which«  in 
the  grreatest  feast  with  them,  lasteth  never  above 
an  hour  and  a  half,  there  is  a  hymn  sung,  varied 
according  to  the  invention  of  him  that  coropoeeth 
it,  for  they  have  excellent  poesy,  but  the  subject 
of  it  it  always  the  praises  of  Adam,  and  Noeh,  f 
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Abraham ;  whereof  the  former  two  peopled  the 
worid,  and  the  laat  was  the  father  of  the  faithful; 
soiieliidiDg  ewet  with  a  tfaankagiTing  for  the  nati- 
▼itj  of  oor  SaTiooTy  in  whoee  birth  the  btrtha  of 
all  ate  only  bleaeed«  Dinner  being  done,  the 
Tiraanietiiethafun:  and  having  withdrawn  him- 
aelf  alone  into  a  place,  where  he  maketh  aoroe 
private  prayera,  he  cometh  forth  the  third  time,  to 
give  the  bleaaing,  with  all  hia  deaoendanta,  who 
atand  about  him  aa  at  the  firat.  Then  he  ealleth 
them  forth  by  one  and  by  one,  by  name,  aa  he 
pleaaeth,  though  aeldom  the  older  of  age  be  in- 
verted. The  peraon  that  is  called,  the  table  being 
before  removed,  hneeleth  down  before  the  chair, 
and  the  father  layeth  hia  hand  upon  hia  head  or 
her  head,  and  giveth  the  bleaaing  in  theae  worda : 
**  Son  of  BenmJera  or  daughter  (k  Benaalem,  thy 
father  aaith  it ;  the  man  by  whom  thou  haat  breath 
and  life  apeaketh  the  word  $  The  bleaaing  of  the 
everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the 
Holy  Dove  be  upon  thee,  and  make  the  days  of 
thy  pilgrimage  good  and  many.'*  Thia  he  aaith 
to  every  of  them ;  and  that  done,  if  there  be  any 
of  hia  aona  of  eminent  merit  and  virtue,  so  they  be 
not  above  two,  he  ealleth  for  them  again ;  and  aaith, 
laying  hia  arm  over  their  shoulders,  they  standing ; 
M  Sons,  it  is  well  ye  are  bom,  give  Grod  the  praise, 
and  persevere  to  the  end.'*  And  withal  he  deli* 
vereth  to  either  of  them  a  jewel  made  in  the  figure 
of  an  ear  of  wheat,  which  they  ever  after  wear 
in  the  front  of  their  turban  or  hat.  This  done, 
they  fall  to  music  and  danoea,  and  other  recrea- 
tions, afWr  their  manner  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
This  is  the  full  order  of  that  feaat. 

By  that  time  six  or  seven  days  were  spent,  I 
waa  fallen  into  strait  acquaintance  with  a  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  whose  name  waa  Joabin.  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  circumcised :  for  they  have  some 
few  stirps  of  Jews  yet  remaining  among  them, 
whom  they  leave  to  their  own  religion;  which 
they  may  the  better  do,  becauae  they  are  of  a  far 
differing  disposition  from  the  Jews  in  other  parts. 
For  whereas  they  bate  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
have  a  secret  inbred  rancour  against  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  live :  theae,  contrariwise,  give 
unto  our  Saviour  many  high  attributes,  and  love 
the  nation  of  Benaalem  extremely.  Surely  this 
man  of  whom  I  speak,  would  ever  acknowledge 
that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin ;  and  th?t  he  waa 
more  than  a  man:  and  he  would  tell  hiw  God 
made  him  ruler  of  the  seraphims  which  guard  his 
throne ;  and  they  call  him  also  the  milken  way, 
and  the  Eliah  of  the  Messias;  and  many  other 
high  names ;  which  though  they  be  inferior  to  his 
divine  Majesty,  yet  they  are  far  from  the  language 
of  other  Jews.  And  for  the  country  of  Bensalem, 
this  man  would  make  no  end  of  commending  it: 
being  deairous  by  tradition  among  the  Jews  there, 
to  have  it  believed,  that  the  people  thereof  were 
of  tlie  generations  of  Abraham,  by  another  son, 
whom  they  call  Naehoran;  and  that  Btosea,  by  a 


secret  cabala,  ordained  the  laws  of  Bensalem 
which  thejr  now  uae;  and  that  when  the  Measias 
ahould  come  and  ait  in  his  throne  at  Hierusalem, 
the  King  of  Benaalem  should  sit  at  his  feet, 
whereaa  other  kinga  ahould  keep  a  great  distance. 
But  yet  aetting  aride  theae  Jewish  dreams,  the 
man  waa  a  wiae  man,  and  learned,  and  of  great 
policy,  and  excellently  aeen  in  the  laws  and  cus- 
toma  of  that  nation.  Amongst  other  discourses, 
one  day  I  told  him  I  waa  much  affected  with  the 
relation  I  had  from  aome  of  tfie  company,  of  their 
custom  in  holding  tfie  feastof  the  frunily ;  for  that, 
methoogfac  I  had  never  heard  of  a  aolemnity 
wherein  nature  did  ao  much  preside.  And  be- 
cauae propagation  of  fimiiliea  prooeedeth  from  the 
nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  know  of  him,  what 
lawa  and  customs  they  had  concerning  marrnge ; 
and  whether  they  kept  marriage  well;  and 
whether  they  were  tied  to  one  wifel  For  that 
where  population  ia  ao  much  affiscted,  and  such  as 
with  them  it  seemed  to  be,  there  is  commonly 
permission  of  plurality  of  wivea.  To  thia  he  aaid, 
**  You  have  reaaon  for  to  commend  that  excellent 
instimtion  of  the  feast  of  the  £unily ;  and  indeed 
we  have  experience,  that  those  familiea  that  are 
partaken  of  the  blesaing  of  that  feast,  do  flourish 
and  prosper  ever  after  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
But  hear  me  now,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
know.  You  ahall  understand  that  there  is  not 
under  the  heavens  so  chaste  a  nation  as  this  of 
Bensalem ;  nor  ao  free  from  all  pollution  or  foul- 
ness. It  is  the  virgin  of  the  wodd.  I  remembei 
I  have  read,  in  one  of  your  European  books,  of  a 
holy  hermit  among  you,  that  desired  to  see  the 
spirit  of  fornication ;  and  there  appeared  to  him 
a  little  foul  ugly  JSthiop :  but  if  he  had  desired  to 
see  the  spirit  of  chaati^  of  Bensalem,  it  would 
have  appeared  to  him  in  the  likenesa  of  a  fair 
beautiful  cherabim.  For  there  is  nothing  amongst 
mortal  men  more  fidr  and  admirable,  than  the 
chaste  minds  of  this  people.  Know,  therefore,  tfiat 
with  them  there  are  no  atews,  no  dissolute  houses, 
no  courtesans,  nor  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Nay, 
they  wonder  with  detestation  at  you  in  Europe, 
which  permit  such  things.  They  say,  ye  have 
put  marriage  out  of  office :  for  marriage  is  ordained 
a  remedy  for  unlawful  concopiacence ;  and  natural 
concupiscence  seemeth  but  a  spur  to  marriage. 
But  when  men  have  at  hand  a  remedy  more  agree- 
able to  their  corrupt  will,  marriage  ia  almost  ex- 
pulsed.  And  therefore  there  are  with  you  aeen 
infinite  men  that  marry  not,  but  chooae  rather  a 
libertine  and  impure  single  life,  than  to  be  yoked 
in  marriage;  and  many  that  do  marry,  marry 
late,  when  the  prime  and  strength  of  their  yean  is 
past.  And  when  they  do  marry,  what  ia  marriage 
to  them  buta  very  bargain;  wherein  is  sought  al- 
liance, or  portion,  or  reputation,  with  aome  desire, 
almost  indifferent,  of  issue;  and  not  the  faithful 
nuptial  union  of  man  and  wife,  that  waa  fint  i»- 
Nfltthsr  ia  it  poasible,  that  thoae  that 
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hare  east  away  to  basely  so  much  of  their  strength 
should  greatly  esteem  children,  being  of  the  same 
matter,  as  chaste  men  do.  So  likewise  during 
marriage,  is  the  case  much  amended,  as  it  ought 
to  be  if  those  things  were  tolerated  only  for  neee»- 
sity  !  No,  but  they  remain  still  as  a  yery  affront 
to  marriage.  The  haunting  of  those  dissolute 
places,  or  resort  to  courtesans,  are  no  more  pu- 
nished in  married  men  tiian  in  bachelors.  And 
the  deprared  custom  of  change,  and  the  delight  in 
meretricious  embracements,  where  sin  is  tomed 
into  art,  maketh  marriage  a  dull  thing,  and  a  kind 
of  imposition  or  tax.  They  hear  you  defend  these 
things,  as  done  to  avoid  greater  evils ;  as  adYou- 
tries,  deflouring  of  virgins,  unnataral  lust,  and  the 
like.  But  they  say  this  ia  a  preposterous  wisdom ; 
and  they  call  it  Lot's  offer,  who  to  save  his  gueste 
from  abusing,  offered  his  daughters :  nay,  they  say 
farther,  that  there  is  little  gained  in  this;  for  that 
the  same  yices  and  appetites  do  still  remain  and 
abound ;  unlawful  lust  being  like  a  furnace,  that 
if  you  stop  the  flames  altogether,  it  will  quench ; 
but  if  you  giTe  it  any  vent,  it  will  rage.  As  for 
masculine  loTe,  they  hare  no  touch  of  it ;  and  yet 
there  are  not  so  faithful  and  inviolate  friendships 
in  the  world  again  as  are  there;  and  to  speak 
generally,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not  read  of  any 
such  chastity  in  any  people  as  theirs.  And  their 
usual  saying  is.  That  whosoeyer  is  unchaste  can- 
not reverence  himsielf :  and  they  say.  That  the 
reverence  of  a  man's  self  is,  next  religion,  the 
chiefest  bridle  of  all  vioes.**  And  when  he  had 
said  this,  the  good  Jew  paused  a  little ;  where- 
upon I,  far  more  willing  to  hear  him  speak  on  than 
to  speak  myself;  yet  th'mking  it  decent,  that  upon 
his  pause  of  speech  I  should  not  be  altogether 
silent,  said  only  this;  «*that  I  would  say  to  him, 
as  the  woman  of  Sarepta  said  to  Elias;  that  he 
was  come  to  bring  to  memory  our  sins ;  and  that 
I  confess  the  righteousness  of  Bensalem  was 
greater  than  the  righteousness  of  Europe."  At 
which  speech  he  bowed  his  head,  and  went  on  in 
this  manner :  «•  They  have  also  many  wise  and 
excellent  laws  touching  marriage.  They  allow 
no  polygamy ;  they  have  ordained  that  none  do 
intermarry,  or  contract  until  a  month  be  passed 
from  their  first  interview.  Marriage  without 
consent  of  parente  they  do  not  make  void,  but  they 
mulct  it  in  the  inheritors :  for  the  children  of  such 
marriages  are  not  admitted  to  inherit  above  a  third 
part  of  their  paiento'  inheritance.  I  have  read  in 
a  book  of  one  of  your  men,  of  a  feigned  common- 
wealth, where  the  married  couple  are  permitted 
before  they  oontnust,  to  see  one  another  naked. 
This  they  dislike;  for  they  think  it  a  scorn  to 
give  a  refusal  after  so  fiuniliar  knowledge :  but 
because  of  many  hidden  defecto  in  men  and  wo- 
men's bodies,  tiiey  have  a  more  civil  way :  for 
they  have  near  every  town  a  eouple  of  pools,  which 
they  call  Adam  and  Eve's  pools,  where  It  is  permit- 
ted to  one  of  the  frkwU  of  th«  mim  and  another 
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of  the  friends  of  the  woman,  to  see  them  seveiaUy 
bathe  naked." 

And  as  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came 
one  that  seemed  to  be  a  messenger,  in  a  rich  huke, 
that  spake  with  the  Jew :  whereupon  he  turned 
to  me  and  said ;  «•  You  will  pardon  me,  for  I  am 
commanded  away  in  haste."  The  next  morning 
he  came  to  me  again  joyful,  as  it  seemed,  and 
said,  M  There  is  word  come  to  the  governor  of  the 
city,  that  one  of  the  fiithers  of  Solomon's  House 
will  be  here  this  day  seven-night:  we  hav0  seen 
none  of  them  this  doxen  years.  His  coming  is  in 
state :  but  the  cause  of  his  coming  is  secret.  I 
will  provide  you  and  your  fellows  of  a  good 
standing  to  see  his  entry."  I  thanked  him,  and 
told  him,  I  was  most  glad  of  the  news.  The  day 
being  come  he  made  his  entry.  He  was  a  man 
of  middle  stature  and  age,  comely  of  person,  and 
had  an  aspect  as  if  he  pitied  men.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  fine  black  cloth,  with  wide 
sleeves  and  a  cape*  His  under  garment  was  of 
excellent  white  linen  down  to  the  foot,  girt  with 
a  girdle  of  the  same;  and  a  sindon  or  tippet  of 
the  same  about  his  neck.  He  had  gloves  tiiat 
were  curious,  and  set  with  stone  ;  and  shoes  of 
peach-coloured  velvet.  His  neck  was  bare  to  the 
shoulders.  His  hat  was  like  a  helmet  or  Spanish 
Montera ;  and  his  locks  curled  below  it  decently; 
they  were  of  colour  brown.  His  beard  was  eat 
round,  and  of  the  same  colour  with  his  hair,  some* 
what  lighter  He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot 
without  wheels,  litter-wiBe,  with  two  horses  at 
either  end,  richly  trapped  in  blue  velvet  embroid* 
ered ;  and  two  footmen  on  each  side  in  the  like 
attire.  The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  gilt,  and 
adorned  with  crystal ;  save  that  the  fore-end  had 
pannels  of  sapphires,  set  in  Ixmlers  of  gold,  and 
the  hinder^nd  the  like  of  emeralds  of  Peru  colour. 
There  was  also  a  sun  of  gold,  radiant  upon  the 
top,  in  the  midst ;  and  on  the  top  before  a  small 
cherub  of  gold,  with  wings  displayed.  The  cha- 
riot was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tissued  upon 
blue.  He  had  before  him  fifty  attendants,  young 
men  all,  in  white  satin  loose  ooata  to  the  mid-leg, 
and  stockings  of  white  silk;  and  shoes  of  blue 
velvet ;  and  hate  of  blue  velvet ;  with  fine  plumes 
of  divers  colours,  set  round  like  hat-bands.  Next 
before  the  chariot  went  two  men  bare  headed,  in 
linen  garmente  down  to  the  foot,  girt,  and  shoes 
of  blue  velvet,  who  carried  the  one  a  crosier,  the 
other  a  pastoral  staff,  like  a  sheep  hook ;  neitiier 
of  them  of  metal,  but  the  crosier  of  balm-wood,  the 
pastoral  staff  of  cedar.  Horsemen  he  had  none, 
neither  before  nor  behind  his  chariot :  as  it  seem- 
eth,  to  avoid  all  tumult  and  trouble.  Behind  his 
chariot  went  all  the  officers  and  principals  of  the 
oompanies  of  the  city.  He  sat  alone,  upon  cnsh* 
ions  of  a  kind  of  exoellent  plush,  blue;  and  under 
his  foot  curious  carpeto  of  silk  of  divers  colours, 
like  the  Persian,  but  far  finer.  He  held  ap  hit 
bare  hand  as  he  went,  as  blessuBig  the  people  bi 
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in  aileocOi  The  street  was  wonderfully  well 
kept :  so  that  there  was  never  any  army  had  their 
men  dtand  ia  better  battle-array,  than  the  people 
KtoocI*  The  windows  likewise  were  aot  erowdedt 
but  every  one  stood  in  them  as  if  tbey  had  been 
jiliiced.  When  the  show  was  past,  the  Jew  miid 
to  me,  '*  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  you  as  I 
would,  in  regard  of  some  charge  the  city  hath  laid 
upon  me,  for  the  entertaining  of  this  great  person," 
I'hree  days  after  the  Jew  came  to  me  again,  and 
said  ;  ^'  Ye  are  happy  men ;  for  the  father  of  So- 
lomon^s  House  tak*;ih  knowledge  of  your  being 
here,  and  commanded  me  to  tell  you^  that  he  will 
admit  all  your  company  to  his  presence,  and  have 
private  conference  with  one  of  you  that  ye  shall 
choose;  and  for  ibis  hath  appointed  the  next  day 
after  to-morrow.  And  because  he  meaneth  to 
give  you  bis  blessing,  he  bath  appointed  it  in  the 
forenoon.**  We  came  ai  our  day  and  hour,  and  I 
wiiS  chosen  by  my  fellows  for  the  private  access* 
We  found  him  in  a  fair  chamber,  richly  ban^d, 
and  carpeted  under  foot,  without  any  degrees 
to  the  state ;  he  was  set  upon  a  low  throne 
richly  adorned,  and  a  rich  cloth  of  state  over 
his  head,  of  blue  satin  embroidered.  He  was 
alone^  save  that  he  bad  two  pagee  of  honour, 
on  either  band  one,  finely  attired  in  white.  His 
under-^iments  were  the  like  that  we  saw  him 
wear  in  the  chariot;  but  instead  of  his  gown,  he 
had  on  him  a  mantle  with  a  cape,  of  the  same  fine 
black,  fastened  about  him.  When  we  came  in, 
as  we  were  tauorht,  we  bowed  low  at  our  first  en- 
tmnce ;  and  when  we  were  come  near  his  chair, 
he  stood  up,  holding  forth  his  hand  ungloved« 
and  in  posture  of  blessing ;  and  we  every  one  of 
iig  stooped  down,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  tip- 
pet. That  done,  th  e  rest  departed ,  a  nd  I  rem  ained . 
*rhen  he  warned  the  pages  forth  of  the  room,  and 
caused  me  to  sit  down  beside  him,  and  spake  to 
me  thus  in  the  Spanish  tongue : 

*^  God  blees  thee,  my  fton  (  T  will  give  thee 
the  greatest  jewel  I  have.  For  I  will  impart 
unto  Ihee,  for  the  love  of  God  and  men,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  true  state  of  Solomon^ s  House,  Son, 
to  make  you  know  the  true  stal«  of  Solomon^s 
House,  I  will  keep  this  order*  First,  1  will  set 
f<^>rth  unto  you  the  end  of  our  foundation*  S^ 
condly,  tlie  preparations  and  instruments  we  have 
tW  our  works.  Thirdly,  the  several  employ- 
ments and  functions  whereto  our  fellows  are  as- 
itignedt  And,  fourthly,  the  ordinances  and  rites 
which  we  observe. 

*^  The  end  of  our  foundation  is  the  knowledge 
of  causes,  and  secret  motions  of  things  ;  and  the 
♦uilarging  of  the  bounds  of  Human  empire,  to 
the  ejecting  of  all  things  possiblei 

**  The  preparations  and  inatmments  are  these. 
We  have  large  and  deep  caves  of  several  depths » 


the  deepest  are  sunk  six  hundred  fathom  ;  and 
sonjo  of  them  are  digged  and  made  under  great 
hills  and  mountains :  so  that  if  yoa  reckon  u^ 
gether  the  depth  of  the  hill,  and  the  depth  of  the 
care,  tliey  are,  some  of  them,  above  three  miles 
deep.  For  we  find  that  the  depth  of  a  bill,  and 
the  depth  of  a  cave  from  the  flat  is  the  same  thing; 
both  remote  alike  from  the  sun  and  heave n^s 
beam  s,  a  nd  from  the  ope  n  air*  Tiiese  caves  we  cal  1 
tlie  lower  region.  And  we  use  them  for  all  co- 
agulations, induTBtions,  refrigerations,  and  con- 
senrations  of  bodies.  We  use  them  likewise  for 
the  imitation  of  natuml  mines :  and  the  prc^ 
ducing  also  of  new  artificial  metals,  by  compi> 
sitions  and  materials  which  we  use  and  lay  there 
for  many  years.  We  use  Uiem  also  sometimes, 
which  may  seem  strange,  for  curing  of  some 
diseases,  and  for  prolongation  of  life,  in  some 
hermits  that  choose  to  live  there,  well  accom- 
modated of  all  things  necessary,  and  indeed  live 
very  long  ;  by  whom  also  we  learn  many  things, 

"  We  have  burials  in  several  earths,  where  we 
put  divers  cements,  as  tlie  Chinese  do  their  porce- 
lain^ But  we  have  them  in  greater  variety,  and 
some  of  them  more  fine*  We  have  also  great  va- 
riety of  composts,  and  soils,  for  the  making  of  tlie 
earth  fruitful. 

'»  We  have  high  towers,  the  highest  about  half  a 
mile  in  height;  and  some  of  them  likewise  set 
upon  high  mountains;  so  that  the  vantage  of  the 
hill  with  the  tower,  is  in  the  hi §:h est  of  them  three 
miles  at  least.  And  these  places  we  call  the  u  pper 
region  :  accoimting  the  air  between  the  high  placet 
and  tiie  low,  as  a  middle  region.  We  use  these 
towers  according  to  their  several  heights  and  situa- 
tions, for  insolation,  refrigeration,  conservation, 
and  for  the  view  of  divers  meteors ;  as  winds,  rain, 
snow,  bail,  and  some  of  the  fiery  meteors  also. 
And  upon  them,  in  some  places,  are  dwellings  of 
hermits,  whom  we  visit  sontetimea,  and  instruct 
what  to  obsenre* 

*4  We  have  great  lakes  bothsaltand  fresh,  whereof 
we  have  use  for  the  dsh  and  fowl.  We  use  them 
also  for  burials  of  some  natural  bodies;  for  we 
fmd  a  difference  in  things  buried  in  earth,  or  in  air, 
below  the  earth  ;  and  things  buried  in  water.  We 
h:ive  also  pools,  of  which  some  do  strain  fresh 
water  out  of  salt;  and  others  by  art  do  turn  fresh 
water  into  salt.  We  have  also  some  rocks  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea :  and  some  bays  upon  the  shore 
for  some  works,  wherein  is  required  the  air  and  va^ 
pour  of  the  sea.  We  have  likewise  violent  stream** 
and  cataracts,  which  serve  us  for  many  motions : 
and  likewise  engines  for  multiplying  and  en  fore* 
ing  of  winds,  to  set  also  on  going  divers  motions. 

^*  We  have  also  a  number  of  artificial  weils  and 
fountains,  made  in  imitation  of  the  natural  sources 
and  baths ;  as  tincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  steel, 
brass,  lead,  nitre,  and  other  minorals.  And 
again,  we  have  little  wells  for  infusions  of  many 
things,  where  the  ^Titers  take  th/*  nrtue  quicker 
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and  better,  than  in  Teasels  or  basins.  And 
amongrst  them  we  have  a  water,  which  we  call 
water  of  paradise,  being,  by  that  we  do  to  it, 
made  yery  sorereigrn  for  health  and  prolongation 
of  life. 

*•  We  haye  also  great  and  spacious  houses, 
where  we  imitate  and  demonstrate  meteors;  as 
snow,  hail,  rain,  some  artificial  rains  of  bodies, 
and  not  of  water,  thunders,  lightnings :  also 
generations  of  bodies  in  air ;  as  frogs,  flies,  and 
diverse  others. 

«•  We  haTe  also  certain  chambers,  which  we  call 
chambers  of  health,  where  we  qualify  the  air  as 
we  think  good  and  proper  for  the  cure  of  diyers 
diseases,  and  preserration  of  health. 

«« We  have  also  fair  and  large  baths,  of  several 
mixtures,  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the  restoring 
of  man^s  body  from  aiefaction:  and  others,  for 
the  confirming  of  it  in  strength  of  sinews,  vital 
parts,  and  the  very  juice  and  substance  of  the 
body. 

«•  We  have  also  large  and  various  orchards  and 
gardens,  wherein  we  do  not  so  much  respect 
beauty,  as  variety  of  ground  and  soil,  proper  for 
divers  trees  and  herbs :  and  some  very  spacious, 
where  trees  and  berries  are  set,  whereof  we  make 
divers  kinds  of  drinks,  besides  the  vineyards.  In 
these  we  practise  likewise  all  conclusions  of 
grafting  and  inoculating,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as 
fruit  trees,  which  produceth  many  effects.  And 
we  make  by  art,  in  the  same  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, trees  and  flowers  to  come  earlier  or  later 
than  their  seasons;  and  to  come  up  and  bear 
more  speedily  than  by  their  natural  course  they 
do.  We  make  them  also  by  art  greater  much 
than  their  nature;  and  their  fruit  greater,  and 
sweeter,  and  of  differing  taste,  smell,  colour, 
and  figure,  from  their  nature.  And  many  of 
them  we  so  order,  as  they  become  of  medicinal 
use. 

**  We  have  also  means  to  make  divers  plants  rise 
by  mixtures  of  earths  without  seeds ;  and  likewise 
to  make  divers  new  plants,  differing  from  the 
vulgar ;  and  to  make  one  tree  or  plant  turn  into 
another. 

«•  We  have  also  parks  and  enclosures  of  all  sorts 
of  beasts  and  birds,  which  we  use  not  only  for 
view  or  rareness,  but  likewise  for  dissections  and 
trials ;  that  thereby  we  may  take  light  what  may 
be  wrought  upon  the  body  of  man.  Wherein  we 
find  many  strange  effects ;  as  continuing  life  in 
them,  though  divers  parts,  which  you  account 
vital,  be  perished,  and  taken  forth ;  resuscitating 
of  some  that  seem  dead  in  appearance ;  and  the 
1  ike.  We  try  also  all  poisons  and  other  medicines 
upon  them,  as  well  of  ohirurgery  as  physio.  By 
art  likewise,  we  make  them  greater  or  taller  than 
their  kind  is ;  and  contrariwise  dwarf  them,  and 
st  ly  their  growtii :  we  make  them  more  fruitful 
and  bearing  than  their  kind  it ;  «nd  contrariwise 
barren,  and  not  generative.    Also  we  make  them 


differ  in  colour,  shape,  activity,  many  ways.  We 
find  means  to  make  commixtures  and  copu- 
lations of  different  kinds,  which  have  produced 
many  new  kinds,  and  them  not  barren,  as  the 
general  opinion  is.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds 
of  serpenta,  worms,  flies,  fishes,  of  putrefaction; 
whereof  some  are  advanced  in  effect  to  be  perfect 
creatures,  like  beasto,  or  birds ;  and  have  sexes 
and  do  propagate.  Neither  do  we  this  by  chance, 
but  we  know  beforehand,  of  what  matter  and 
commixture,  what  kind  of  those  creatures  will 
arise. 

<«  We  have  also  particular  pools,  where  we  make 
trials  upon  fishes,  as  we  have  said  before  of  beasts 
and  birds. 

**  We  have  also  places  for  breed  and  generation 
of  those  kinds  of  worms,  and  flies,  which  are  of 
special  use :  such  as  are  with  you  your  silk-worms 
and  bees. 

••  I  will  not  hold  you  long  with  recounting  of  our 
brew-houses,  bake-houses,  and  kitchens,  where 
are  made  divers  drinks,  breads,  and  meata,  rare* 
and  of  special  effecta.  Wines  we  have  of  grapes ; 
and  drinks  of  other  juice,  of  fruits,  of  grains,  and 
of  roota :  and  of  mixtures  with  honey,  sugar,  ma« 
na,  and  fruits  dried  and  decocted.  Also  of  the 
tears  or  woundings  of  trees,  and  of  the  pulp  of 
canes.  And  these  drinks  are  of  several  ages, 
some  to  the  age  or  lost  of  forty  years.  We  have 
drinks  also  brewed  with  several  herbs,  and  roots, 
and  spices ;  yea,  with  several  fleshes,  and  white 
meato;  whereof  some  of  the  drinks  are  such  as 
they  are  in  effect  meat  and  drink  both :  so  that 
divers,  especially  in  age,  do  desire  to  live  with 
them,  vrith  little  or  no  meat,  or  bread.  And  above 
all,  we  strive  to  have  drinks  of  extreme  thin  parts, 
to  insinuate  into  the  body,  and  yet  without  all 
biting,  sharpness,  or  fretting ;  insomuch  as  some 
of  them,  put  upon  the  back  of  your  hand,  will, 
with  a  little  stay,  pass  through  to  the  palm,  and 
yet  taste  mild  to  the  mouth.  We  have  also  waters 
which  we  ripen  in  that  fashion  as  they  become 
nourishing ;  so  that  they  are  indeed  excellent 
drink ;  and  many  will  use  no  other.  Breads  we 
have  of  several  grains,  roota,  and  kernels :  yea, 
and  some  of  flesh  and  fish,  dried ;  with  divers  kinds 
of  leavenings  and  seasonings :  so  that  some  do  ex* 
treroely  move  appetites ;  some  do  nourish  so,  as  di- 
vers do  live  on  them,  without  any  other  meat ;  who 
live  very  long.  So  for  meata,  we  have  some  of 
them  so  beaten,  and  made  tender,  and  mortified, yet 
without  all  corrupting,  as  a  weak  heat  of  the  sto- 
mach will  turn  them  into  good  chylus,  as  well  as  • 
strong  heat  would  meat  otherwise  prepared.  We 
have  some  meata  also,  and  breads  and  drinks, 
which  taken  by  men  enable  them  to  fast  long 
after :  and  some  other,  that  used  to  make  the  vA*y 
flesh  of  mens*  bodies  sensibly  more  hard  and 
tough,  and  their  strength  far  greater  than  other- 
wise it  would  be. 

'« We  have  dispensatories,  or  shops  of  medi* 
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cixies ;  whereia  you  may  easily  think,  if  we  have 
•och  yariety  of  plants  and  liying  creatnies  more 
tban  you  have  in  Europe,  (for  we  know  what  you 
have,)  the  simples,  drugs,  and  ingredients  of  me- 
dicines, must  likewise  be  in  so  much  the  greater 
Tariety.  We  have  them  likewise  of  divers  ages, 
and  long  fermentations.  And  for  their  prepara- 
tions, we  haye  not  only  all  manner  of  exquisite 
distillations  and  separations,  and  especially  by 
gentle  heats  and  percolations  through  diyers 
strainers,  yea,  and  substances;  but  also  exact 
forms  of  composition,  whereby  they  incorporate 
almost  as  they  were  natural  simples. 

M  We  have  also  divers  mechanical  arts,  which 
you  have  not ;  and  stuffs  made  by  them ;  as  pa- 
pers, linen,  silks,  tissues :  dainty  works  of  fev- 
ers oi  wonderful  lustre ;  excellent  dyes,  and  many 
others;  and  shops  likewise  as  well  for  such  as 
are  not  brought  into  vulgar  use  among  us,  as  fo» 
those  that  are.  For  you  must  know,  that  of  the 
things  before  recited,  many  of  them  are  grown 
into  use  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  yet,  if  they 
did  flow  from  our  invention,  we  have  of  them  also 
for  patterns  and  principals. 

«*  We  have  also  furnaces  of  great  diversities, 
and  that  keep  great  diversities  of  heats;  fierce 
and  quick ;  strong  and  constant ;  soft  and  mild ; 
blown,  quiet,  dry,  moist;  and  the  like.  But 
above  all,  we  have  heats  in  imitation  of  the  sun*s 
and  heavenly  bodies'  heats,  that  pass  divers  ine- 
qualities, and,  as  it  were,  orbs,  progresses  and  re- 
turns, whereby,  we  produce  admirable  effects. 
Besides,  we  have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  bellies 
and  maws  of  living  creatures,  and  of  their  bloods 
and  bodies ;  and  of  hays  and  herbs  laid  up  moist; 
of  lime  unquenched ;  and  such  like.  Instruments 
also  which  generate  heat  only  by  motion.  And 
farther,  places  for  strong  insolations ;  and  again, 
places  under  the  earth,  which  by  nature  or  art, 
yield  heat.  These  divers  heats  we  use,  as  the 
nature  of  the  operation  which  we  intend  requir- 
eth. 

«« We  have  also  perspective  houses,  where  we 
make  demonstrations  of  lights  and  radiations ;  and 
of  all  colours ;  and  out  of  things  uncoloured  and 
transparent,  we  can  represent  unto  you  all  several 
colours;  not  in  rainbows  as  it  is  in  gems  and 
prisms,  but  of  themselves  single.  We  represent 
also  all  multiplications  of  light,  which  we  carry 
to  great  distance ;  and  make  so  sharp,  as  to  dis- 
oem  small  points  and  lines ;  also  all  colorations 
of  light :  all  delusions  and  deceits  of  the  sight, 
in  figures,  magnitudes,  motions,  colours ;  all  de- 
monstrations of  shadows.  We  find  also  divers 
means  yet  unknown  to  you,  of  producing  of  light 
firiginally  from  divers  bodies.  We  procure  means 
of  seeing  objects  afar  off;  as  in  the  heaven  and 
lemote  places;  and  represent  things  near  as  far 
off;  and  things  afar  off  as  near ;  making  feigned 
dibtiiures.  We  have  also  helps  for  the  sight,  far 
above  spectacles  and  glasses  ia  use.    Wa  have 


also  glasses  and  means,  to  see  small  and  minute 
bodies  perfectly  and  distinctly ;  as  the  shapes  and 
colours  of  small  flies  and  wtmns,  grains  and 
flaws  in  gems,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  seen ; 
observations  in  urine  and  blood,  not  otherwise 
to  be  seen.  We  make  artificial  rainbows,  halos, 
and  circles  about  light.  We  represent  also  all 
manner  of  reflections,  refractions,  and  multiplica- 
tions of  visual  beams  of  objects. 

^We  have  also  precious  stones  of  all  kinds, 
many  of  them  of  great  beauty,  to  you  unknown ; 
crystals  likewise;  and  glasses  of  divers  kinds; 
and  amongst  them  some  of  metals  vitrificated,  and 
other  materials,  besides  those  of  which  you  make 
glass.  Also  a  number  of  fossils,  and  imperfect 
minerals,  which  you  have  not.  Likewise  load- 
stones of  prodigious  virtue ;  and  other  rare  stones, 
both  natural  and  artificial. 

M  We  have  also  sound-houses,  where  we  prac- 
tise and  demonstrate  all  sounds,  and  their  gene- 
ration. We  have  harmonies  which  you  have  not 
of  quarter-sounds,  and  lesser  slides  of  sounds. 
Divers  instruments  of  music  likewise  to  you 
unknown,  some  sweeter  than  any  you  have ;  to- 
gether vrith  bells  and  rings  that  are  dainty  and 
sweet.  We  represent  small  sounds  as  great  and 
deep ;  likewise  great  sounds  extenuate  and  sharp  * 
we  make  divers  tremblings  and  warblings  of 
sounds,  which  in  their  original  are  entire.  We 
represent  and  imitate  all  articulate  sounds  and 
letters,  and  the  voice  and  notes  of  beasts  and 
birds.  We  have  certain  helps,  which  set  to  the 
ear  do  further  the  hearing  greatly.  We  have 
also  divers  strange  and  artificial  echoes,  reflect- 
ing the  voice  many  times,  and  as  it  were  tossing  it : 
and  some  that  give  back  the  voice  louder  than  it 
came;  some  shriller,  and  some  deeper;  yea, 
some  rendering  the  voice  differing  in  the  letters 
or  articulate  sound  from  that  they  receive.  We 
have  also  means  to  convey  sounds  in  trunks  and 
pipes,  in  strange  lines  and  distances. 

*•  We  have  also  perfume-houses ;  wherewith  we 
join  also  practices  of  taste.  We  multiply  smells, 
which  may  seem  strange.  We  imitate  smells, 
making  all  smells  to  breathe  out  of  other  mixtures 
than  those  that  give  them.  We  make  divers  imi- 
tations of  taste  likewise,  so  that  they  will  deceive 
any  man's  taste.  And  in  this  house  we  contain 
also  a  comfiture-house;  where  we  make  all  sweet- 
meats, dry  and  moist,  and  divers  pleasant  wines, 
milks,  broths,  and  nlads,  in  far  greater  variety 
than  you  have. 

»•  We  have  also  engine-houses,  where  are  pre- 
pared engines  and  instruments  for  all  sorts  of  mo- 
tions. There  we  imitate  and  practise  to  make 
swifler  motions  than  any  you  have,  either  out  of 
your  muskets,  or  any  engine  that  you  have;  and 
to  make  them,  and  multiply  them  more  easily, 
and  with  small  force,  by  wheels  and  other  means : 
and  to  make  them  stronger,  and  more  violent  than 
yomrs are;  exeeeding  your  greatest  cannonaand 
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basilisks.  We  rppresent  also  ordnance  and  in- 
struments of  war,  and  engines  of  all  kinds :  and 
likewise  new  mixtures  and  compositions  of  gun- 
powder, wildfires  burning  in  water,  and  unquench- 
able. Also  fireworiu  of  all  rariety  both  for  plea- 
sure and  use.  We  imitate  also  flight  of  birds ; 
we  have  some  degrees  of  flying  in  the  air ; 
we  have  ships  and  boats  for  going  under  water, 
and  brooking  of  seas ;  also  swimming-girdles  and 
supporters.  We  have  divers  curious  clocks,  and 
other  like  motions  of  return,  and  some  perpetual 
motions.  We  imitate  also  motions  of  living  crea- 
tures by  images  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and 
serpents ;  we  have  also  a  great  number  of  other 
various  motions,  strange  for  equality,  fineness, 
and  subtilty. 

**>  We  have  also  a  mathematical  house,  where 
are  represented  all  instruments,  as  well  of  geome- 
try as  astronomy,  exquisitely  made. 

«*  We  have  also  houses  of  deceits  of  the  senses ; 
where  we  represent  all  manner  of  feats  of  jug- 
gling, false  apparitions, impostures,  and  illusions; 
and  their  fallacies.  And  surely  you  will  easily 
believe  that  we  that  have  so  many  things  truly 
natural,  which  induce  admiration,  could  in  a 
world  of  particulars  deceive  the  senses  if  we 
would  disguise  those  things,  and  labour  to  make 
them  seem  more  miraculous.  But  we  do  hate 
all  impostures  and  lies:  insomuch  as  we  have 
severally  forbidden  it  to  all  our  fellows,  under 
pain  of  ignominy  and  fines,  that  they  do  not 
show  any  natural  work  or  thing,  adorned  or 
swelling;  but  only  pure  as  it  is,  and  without 
all  affectation  of  strangeness. 

<*  These  are,  my  son,  the  riches  of  Solomon*s 
House. 

««For  the  several  employments  and  offices  of 
our  fellows;  we  have  twelve  that  sail  into  fo- 
reign countries,  under  the  names  of  other  na- 
tions, for  our  own  we  conceal,  who  bring  us  the 
books,  and  obstructs,  and  patterns  of  experi- 
ments of  all  other  parts.  These  we  call  mer- 
chants of  light 

««We  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments 
which  are  in  all  books.  These  we  call  depre- 
dators. 

•(We  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments  of 
all  mechanical  arts;  and  also  of  liberal  sciences; 
and  also  of  practices  which  are  not  brought  into 
arts.  These  we  call  mystery-men. 

«(We  have  three  that  try  new  experiments, 
such  as  themselves  think  good.  These  we  call 
pioneers  or  miners. 

••We  have  three  that  draw  the  experiments  of 
the  former  four  into  titles,  and  tablets,  to  give 
the  better  light  for  the  drawing  of  observations 
and  axioms  out  of  them.  These  we  call  com- 
pilers. 

•«  We  have  three  that  bend  themselves,  looking 
into  the  experiments  of  their  fellows,  and  cast 


about  how  to  draw  out  of  them  things  of  use  and 
practice  for  man's  life  and  knowledge,  as  well  for 
works  as  for  plain  demonstration  of  causes,  meanp, 
natural  divinations,  and  the  easy  and  clear  disco- 
very of  the  virtues  and  parts  of  bodies.  These 
we  call  dowry-men  or  bencfactora. 

••  Then  after  divers  meetings  and  consults  of  our 
whole  number,  to  consider  of  the  former  labours 
and  collections,  we  have  three  that  take  care,  out 
of  them,  to  direct  new  experiments,  of  a  higher 
light,  more  penetrating  into  nature  than  the  for- 
mer.   These  we  call  lamps. 

••We  have  three  others  that  do  execute  the  ex- 
periments so  directed,  and  report  them.  These 
we  call  inoculators. 

<•  Lastly,  we  have  three  that  raise  the  former 
discoveries  by  experiments  into  greater  observa- 
tions, axioms,  and  aphorisms.  These  we  call 
interpretere  of  nature. 

••We  have  also,  as  you  must  think,  novices  and 
apprentices,  that  the  succession  of  the  former  em- 
ployed men  do  not  fail :  besides  a  great  number  of 
servants,  and  attendants,  men  and  women.  And 
this  we  do  also :  we  have  consultation,  which  of 
the  inventions  and  experiences  which  we  have  dis- 
covered shall  be  published,  and  which  not :  and 
take  all  an  oath  of  secrecy,  for  the  concealing  of 
those  which  we  think  fit  to  keep  a  secret :  though 
some  of  those  we  do  reveal  sometimes  to  the  state, 
and  some  not. 

••  For  our  ordinances  and  rites :  we  have  two 
very  long  and  fair  gralleries :  in  one  of  these  we 
place  patterns  and  samples  of  all  manner  of  the 
more  rare  and  excellent  inventions :  in  the  other 
we  place  the  statues  of  all  principal  inventors. 
There  we  have  the  statue  of  your  Columbus,  that 
discovered  the  West  Indies:  also  the  inventor 
of  ships :  your  monk  that  was  the  inventor  of 
ordnance,  and  of  gunpowder:  the  inventor  of 
music :  the  inventor  of  letters :  the  inventor  of 
printing:  the  inventor  of  observations  of  astrono- 
my: the  inventor  of  works  in  metal:  tlie  in- 
ventor of  glass :  the  inventor  of  silk  of  the  worm : 
the  inventor  of  wine :  the  inventor  of  com  and 
bread :  the  inventor  of  sugara :  and  all  these  by 
more  certain  tradition  than  you  have.  Then  have 
we  divere  inventore  of  our  own  excellent  works ; 
which  since  you  have  not  seen,  it  were  too  long  to 
make  descriptions  of  them ;  and  besides,  in  tho 
right  underatanding  of  these  descriptions  you 
might  easily  err.  For  upon  every  invention  of 
value,  we  erect  a  statue  to  the  inventor,  and  give 
him  a  liberal  and  honourable  reward.  These 
statues  are  some  of  brass ;  some  of  marble  and 
touch-stone;  some  of  cedar,  and  other  special 
woods  gilt  and  adorned :  some  of  iron ;  some  of 
silver;  some  of  gold. 

••  We  have  certain  hymns  and  services,  which 
we  say  daily,  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  his 
marvellous  works :  and  forms  of  prayers,  imploi^ 
i9 
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mg  his  aid  and  blessing  for  the  illamination  of  our 
labours  $  and  the  turning  of  them  into  good  and 
holy  OSes. 

M  Lastly,  we  have  circuits  or  visits  of  divers 
prineipal  cities  of  the  kingdom;  where  as  it 
eomelh  to  pass,  we  do  publish  new  profitable  in- 
ventions as  we  think  good.  And  we  do  also  de- 
clare natural  divinations  of  diseases,  plagues, 
swarms  of  hurtful  creatures,  scarcity,  tempests, 
earthquakes,  great  inundations,  comets,  tempera- 
taie  of  thtf  year,  and  divers  other  things;  and  we 
give  counsel  thereupon  what  the  people  shall  do 
for  the  prevention  aiid  remedy  of  them.'* 

And  when  he  had  said  this  he  stood  up ;  and  I, 
as  I  had  been  taught,  kneeled  down ;  and  he  laid 
his  right  hand  upon  my  head,  and  said ;  «« God 
bless  thee,  my  son,  and  God  bless  this  relation 


which  I  have  made.  I  give  thee  leave  to  publish 
it  for  the  good  of  other  nations ;  for  we  here  are 
in  God's  bosom  a  land  unknown."  And  so  he  left 
me ;  having  assigned  a  value  of  about  two  thou- 
sand ducats,  for  a  bounty  to  me  and  my  fellows. 
For  they  give  great  largesses  where  they  come 
upon  all  occasions. 

[niB  BBVr  WAS  SOT  PBBrCOTKO.] 


NOTE. 
R^trring  to  p*f  S&S 
There  have  been  Taiioui  edftione  of  the  New  AtiantU. 
In  1031,  h  wu  tranvlated  into  French,  of  which  there  ii  a 
copy  in  the  Brttieh  Mueenm ;  wliere  tliere  ie  aleo  the  New 
Atlantie  eontiniied  A.  D.  loeo,  by  R.  H.  Em|.  wherein  is  eet 
forth  a  platform  of  monarchical  government:  and  alito  in 
Frendi,  A.  D.  1709,  avec  dee  reflexions  ear  I'institution  et  lee 
oecnpatioiM  dee  academies,  Ibc.  par  M.  R. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  Latin  in  the  year  1609.    It  is  entitled— 

Francisci 

Baconi 

EQVITIS  AVRATI, 

PaOCTBATORlS  SE- 

CYNDi,  Jacobi  Regis 

Maonji  Britanniji 

DE  SAPIENTIA 

.  Vetbrvm  liber. 

Ad  inclttam  acadbmiam 

Cantabbigibnsbm. 


LONDINI 

GxcuDBBAT  ROBERTUS  BAR- 
KERUS  Sbbbnissimji  Rbgiji 

MaIBSTATIS  T7POOBAPBUS 
ANNO  1609. 

In  February  37, 1610,  Lord  Bacon  wrote  «<  To  Mr.  Matthew,  upon  sending  his  book  •  De  Ss* 
pientia  Veterum.' 

«« Mr.  Matthew, 

«•  I  do  very  heartily  thank  yon  for  your  etter  of  the  24th  of  August  from  Salamanca;  and  in  recom- 
pence  thereof  I  send  you  a  little  work  of  mine  that  hath  begun  to  pass  the  world.  They  tell  me  my 
Latin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become  current :  had  yon  been  here,  you  should  have  been  my  inqui- 
sitor before  it  came  forth :  but,  I  think,  the  greatest  inquisitor  in  Spain  will  allow  it.  But  one  thing 
you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  make  no  haste  to  believe,  that  the  world  should  be  grown  to  such  an  ecstasy 
as  to  reject  truth  in  philosophy,  because  the  author  dissenteth  in  religion ;  no  more  than  they  do  by 
Aristotle  or  Averroes.  My  gpreat  work  goeth  forward  ;  and  aAer  my  manner,  I  alter  ever  when  I 
add.  So  that  nothing  is  finished  till  all  be  finished.  This  I  have  written  in  the  midst  of  a  term  and 
pari  lament ;  thinking  no  time  so  possessed,  but  that  I  should  talk  of  these  matters  with  so  good  and 
dear  a  friend.  And  so  with  my  wonted  wishes  I  leave  you  to  God's  goodness.*' 
"  Prom  Oray'i  Ion,  Feb.  t7, 1610." 

And  in  his  letter  to  Father  Fulgentio,  giving  some  account  of  his  writings,  he  says,  *»  My  Essays 
will  not  only  be  enlarged  in  number,  but  still  more  in  substance.  Along  with  them  goes  the  little 
piece  •  De  Sapientia  Veterum.'  " 

Bacon's  sentiments  with  respect  to  these  fables  may  be  found  in  the  '^Advancement  of  Learning,"  and 
in  the  **>  De  Augmentis,"  under  the  head  of  Poetry. 

In  the  «« Advancement  of  Learning,"  he  says,  •«  There  remaineth  yet  another  use  of  poesy  paraboli- 
cal, opposite  to  that  which  we  last  mention^ :  for  that  tendeth  to  demonstrate  and  illustrate  that 
which  is  taught  or  delivered,  and  this  other  to  retire  and  obscure  it:  that  is,  when  the  seerets  and 
mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  or  philosophy,  are  involved  in  fables  or  parables.    Of  this  in  divine 
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poesy  we  see  the  use  is  authorized.  In  heathen  poesy  we  see  the  exposition  of  fables  doth  fall  out 
sometimes  with  great  felicity ;  as  in  the  fable  that  the  giants  being  overthrown  in  their  war  against 
the  gods,  the  Earth  their  mother  in  revenge  thereof  brought  forth  Fame : 

**  IHam  Terra  parent,  ir4  irritata  deoram, 
Eztremam,  at  perhibent,  Coao  Enceladoqoe  tororem 
Progeniiit :" 

expounded,  that  when  princes  and  monarchs  have  snppressed  actual  and  open  rebels,  then  the  malig- 
ruty  of  the  people,  which  is  the  mother  of  rebellion,  doth  bring  forth  libels  and  slanders,  and  taxations 
of  the  state,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  rebellion,  but  more  feminine.  So  in  the  fable,  that  the 
rest  of  the  gods  having  conspired  to  bind  Jupiter,  Pallas  called  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  to 
his  aid :  expounded,  that  monarchies  need  not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  absoluteness  by  mighty  sub- 
jects, as  long  as  by  wisdom  they  keep  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who^will  be  sore  to  come  in  on  their 
side.  So  in  the  fable,  that  Achilles  was  brought  up  under  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  was  part  a  man 
and  part  a  beast :  expounded  ingeniously,  but  corruptly  by  Macbiavel,  that  it  belongeth  to  the  educa- 
tion and  discipline  of  princes  to  know  as  well  how  to  play  the  pert  of  the  lion  in  violence,  and  the 
fox  in  guile,  as  of  the  man  in  virtue  and  justice.  Nevertheless,  in  many  the  like  encounters,  I  do 
rather  think  that  the  fable  was  first  and  the  exposition  then  devised,  than  that  the  moral  was  first,  and 
thereupon  the  fable  framed.  Fori  find  it  was  an  ancient  vanity  in  Chrysippus,  that  troubled  himself 
with  great  contention  to  fasten  the  assertions  of  the  Stoics  upon  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  poets;  but 
vet  that  all  the  fables  and  fictions  of  the  poets  were  but  pleasure  and  not  figrure,  I  interpose  no  opi- 
nion. Surely  of  those  poets  which  are  now  extant,  even  Homer  himself,  (notwithstanding  he  was 
made  a  kind  of  Scripture  by  the  latter  schools  of  the  Grecians,)  yet  I  shoold  without  any  difficulty 
pronounce  that  his  fables  had  no  such  inwardness  in  his  own  meaning;  but  what  they  might  have 
upon  a  more  original  tradition,  is  not  easy  to  affirm;  for  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  many  of 
them." 

In  the  treatise  «<  De  Augmentis,"  the  same  sentiments  will  be  found  with  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
expressions.  He  says,  *«  There  is  another  use  of  parabolical  poesy,  opposite  to  the  former,  which 
tendeth  to  the  folding  up  of  those  things,  the  dignity  whereof  deserves  to  be  retired  and  distinguish- 
ed, as  with  a  drawn  curtain  :  that  is,  when  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  and  philo- 
sophy are  veiled  and  invested  with  fables,  and  parables.  But  whether  there  be  any  mystical  sense 
couched  under  the  ancient  fables  of  the  poets,  may  admit  some  doubt :  and  indeed  for  our  part  we 
incline  to  this  opinion,  as  to  think,  that  there  was  an  infused  mystery  in  many  of  the  ancient  fables 
of  the  poets.  Neither  doth  it  move  us  that  these  matters  are  left  commonly  to  school-boys,  and 
grammarians,  and  are  so  embased,  that  we  should  therefore  make  a  slight  judgment  upon  them ; 
but  contrariwise  because  it  is  clear,  that  the  writings  which  recite  those  fables,  of  all  the  writ- 
ings of  men,  next  to  sacred  writ,  are  the  most  ancient ;  and  that  the  fables  themselves  are  far 
more  ancient  than  they  Tbeing  they  are  alleged  by  those  Mnriters,  not  as  excogitated  by  tliem,  but  as  cre- 
dited and  recepted  before)  seem  to  be,  like  a  thin  rarified  air,  which  from  the  traditions  of  more  ancient 
nations,  fell  into  the  flutes  of  the  Grecians.** 

This  tract  seems  in  former  times,  to  have  been  much  valued,  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  which 
Bacon  assigns  for  the  currency  of  the  Essays ;  **>  because  they  are  like  the  late  new  halfpence,  which, 
though  the  silver  is  good,  yet  the  pieces  are  small.**  Of  this  tract,  Archbishop  Tenison,  in  his  Bacon- 
ians, says,  «t  In  the  seventh  place,  I  may  reckon  his  book  De  Sapientia  Veterum,  written  by  him  in  Latin, 
«nd  set  forth  a  second  time,  with  enlargement;^  and  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Arthur  Georges:  a 
lH)ok  in  which  the  sages  of  former  times  are  rendered  more  wise  than  it  may  be  they  were,  by  so 
dexterous  an  interpreter  of  their  fables.  It  is  this  book  which  Mr.  Sandys  means,  in  those  words  which 
he  hath  put  before  his  notes,  on  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ovid.  ^  Of  modern  writers,  I  have  received  the 
greatest  light  from  Creraldns,  Pontanus,  Ficinus,  Vives,  Comes,  Scaliger,  Sabinua,  Pierius,  and  the 
crown  of  the  latter,  the  Viscount  of  St.  Albans.* 

•  It  is  true,  the  design  of  this  book  was  instruction  in  natural  and  civil  matters,  either  couched  by 
the  ancients  under  those  fictions,  or  rather  made  to  seem  to  be  so  by  his  lordship's  wit,  in  the  opening 
and  applying  of  them.  But  because  the  first  ground  of  it  is  poetical  story,  therefore  let  it  have  this 
place,  till  a  fitter  be  found  for  it.** 

The  author  of  Baoon*8  Life,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  says,  **  that  he  might  relieve  himself  a 
little  from  the  severity  of  these  studies,  and  as  it  were  amuse  himself  with  erecting  a  magnificent  pa- 
vilion, while  his  great  palace  of  philosophy  was  building,  he  composed  and  sent  abroad  in  IGIO, 
his  celebrated  treatise  Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  in  which  he  showed  that  none  had  studied 
them  more  closely,  was  better  acquainted  with  their  beauties,  or  had  pierced  deeper  into  their  meaning. 
There  have  been  very  few  books  published,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  nation,  which  either  deserved 
(ir  met  with  more  general  applause  than  this,  and  scarce  any  that  are  liko  to  retain  it  longer,  for  in  this 
■  In  tiM  year  1617,  in  lattai.    It  waa  paUWied  In  luilaa  is  161S-ln  Fnneh  in  1619. 
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perfonnanee*  Sir  Fianob  Bacon  gave  a  singular  proof  of  hbcapaei^  to  please  all  parties  in  Uieratiint 
as  in  his  poUtical  oondoet  he  stood  fair  with  all  the  parties  in  the  nation.  Thea4niireKSofantii|iiitf 
were  ehanned  with  this  disoonrse,  which  seems  expressly  caloolated  to  justify  their  admiiation ;  and* 
on  the  other  hand,  their  oppositea  weie  no  less  pleased  with  a  piece,  from  which  they  thought  they 
could  demonstrate,  that  die  sagaoi^  of  a  modem  gemas,  had  found  out  mudi  better  meanings  for  the 
ancients  than  eyer  were  meant  by  them.** 

And  Mallet,  in  his  Life  of  Bacon,  says,  <tln  1610  he  published  another  treatise  entitled 
Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  This  work  bears  the  same  stamp  of  an  original  and  in- 
TentiTe  genius  with  his  other  perfonnances.  ResoMng  not  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him,  men,  according  to  his  own  expression,  not  learned  beyond  certain  common- 
places, he  strikes  out  a  new  tract  for  himself,  and  entere  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  this  wild 
and  shadowy  region,  so  as  to  appear  new  on  a  known  and  beaten  subject.  Upon  the  whole,  if 
we  cannot  bring  ourselTes  readily  to  belieye  that  there  is  all  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  mean- 
ing Teiled  under  those  fables  of  antiquity,  which  he  has  discovered  in  them,  we  must  own  that  it 
required  no  common  penetration  to  be  mistaken  with  so  great  an  appearance  of  probability  on  his 
side.  Though  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  die  ancients  were  so  knowing  as  he  attempts  to 
show  they  were,  the  Taiiety  and  depth  of  his  own  knowledge  are,  in  that  very  attempt  unque^ 
tionable." 

In  the  year  1G19,  this  tract  was  tranalated  by  Sir  Arthur  Georges.  Prefixed  to  the  work  are  two 
lettere;  the  one  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbuiy,  the  other  to  the  Uniyenity  of  Cambridge,  which  Geoiges 
omits,  and  dedicates  his  translation  to  the  High  and  Illustrious  Princess  the  Lady  Elizabeth  of 
Great  Britain,  Duchess  of  Bayiare,  Countess  Palatine  of  Rheine,  and  Chief  Electress  of  the  Em- 
pire. As  this  translation  was  published  during  the  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  a  great  admire  of  his 
works,  and  as  it  is  noticed  by  Arehbishop  Tenison,  I  have  inserted  it  in  this  Tolume.  I  am  not  cer^ 
tain  that  I  haye  done  right,  as  it  is  my  intention,  with  the  translation  of  all  the  worka,  to  publish  a 
new  translation  of  these  fables ;  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  member  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxfoid, 
who  has  lately  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  for  his  classical  attainments,  and  who  will  I  tmst 
fbrgiye  this  expression  of  my  affectionate  respect  for  his  yirtnons  exflrti<»s.  It  would  be  grateful  to 
me  to  say  more. 

CIVIL  HISTORY. 

Al  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Bacon  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  History  of  England 
from  the  union  of  the  Roses  to  the  union  of  the  Kingdoms.  In  the  Adyancement  of  Learning,  pub- 
lished in  1605,  he  says,  •«  But  for  modem  histories,  whereof  there  are  some  few  yery  worthy,  but  tiie 
greatest  part  beneath  mediocrity,  leaving  the  care  of  foreign  stories  to  foreign  states,  because  I  will 
not  be  •  curiosus  in  aliena  republica,*  I  cannot  fail  to  represent  to  your  majestjr,  the  unworthiness  of 
the  history  of  England  in  the  main  continuance  thereof  and  the  partialitjr  and  obliquity  of  that  of 
Scotland,  in  the  latest  and  largest  author  that  I  have  seen;  supposing  that  it  would  be  honour  for 
your  majesty,  and  a  work  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great  Brittany,  as  it  is  now  joined  im 
monarohy  for  the  ages  to  come :  so  were  joined  in  one  hbtory  for  the  times  passed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  sacred  history,  which  draweth  down  the  story  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  of  the  two  tribes,  as  twins 
together.  And  if  it  shall  seem  that  the  greatness  of  this  work  may  make  it  less  exactly  performed, 
there  is  an  excellent  period  of  much  smidler  compass  of  time,  as  to  the  story  of  England,  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  uniting  of  the  roses,  to  the  uniting  of  the  kingdoms ;  a  portion  of  time  wherein,  to  my 
underatanding,  there  hath  been  the  rarest  varieties  that  in  lUce  number  of  successions  of  any  heredi- 
tary monarchy  hath  been  known :  for  it  beginneth  with  the  mixed  adoption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and 
title ;  an  entry  by  battle,  an  establishment  by  marriage :  and  therefore  times  answerable,  like  waten 
after  a  tempest,  full  of  working  and  swelling,  though  without  extremi^  of  storm :  but  well  passed 
through  by  the  wisdom  of  the  pilot,  being  one  of  the  most  sufficient  kings  of  all  the  number.  Then 
foUoweth  the  reign  of  a  king,  whose  actions,  howsoever  conducted,  had  much  intermixture  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  balancing  and  incliiung  them  variably;  in  whose  time  also  began  that  great  alti^rap 
tion  in  the  state  ecclesiastical,  an  action  which  seldom  cometh  upon  the  stage.  Then  the  reign  of  a 
minor:  then  an  offer  of  an  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  <  febris  ephemera:'  then  the  reign  of  a 
queen  matched  with  a  foreigner :  then  of  a  queen  that  lived  solitary  and  unmarried,  and  yet  her  go- 
vernment so  masooline  that  it  had  greater  impression  and  operetion  upon  the  states  ahroad  tlum  k 
any  ways  received  ftom  thence.  And  now  last,  this  most  happy  and  glorioos  event  that  this  island 
of  Britain,  divided  from  all  the  world,  should  be  thus  united  in  itself:  and  that  oracle  of  rest,  giveii 
to  iBneas.  •  Antiquam  exquirite  matrem,'  should  now  be  performed  and  fulfilled  upon  the  nalioM  of 
England  and  Seotland,  bring  now  reonitsd  in  the  ancient  mother  name  of  Britafaif  ts  m  ftiU  petM 
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of  all  inatabili^  and  peregrinations ;  so  that  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  massiTe  bodies,  that  they  have 
certain  trepidations  and  wayerings  before  they  fix  and  settle;  so  it  seemeth  that  by  the  proyidence  of 
God,  this  monarchy,  before  it  was  to  settle  in  your  majesty  and  your  generations,  (in  which,  I  hope, 
it  is  now  established  foreyer,)  had  these  prelosiye  changes  and  Tarieties." 

And  the  same  passage  is  repeated  in  the  treatise  ^De  Augmentis,'*  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1633,  with  the  omission  of  the  praise  of  the  reign  of  Eliaabeth. 

HISTORY  or  BKNBY    YII. 

The  history  of  Henry  Vn.  was  written  in  English,  and  was  the  first  book  which  he  composed 
after  his  retirement  from  actiye  life.^  In  a  letter  to  the  king,  dated  30th  of  March,  1631, 
he  says, 

«•  To  the  King's  most  excellent  majesty. 
«*  May  it  please  your  majesty, 

«*I  acknowledge  myself  in  all  humbleness  infinitely  bounden  to  your  majes^'s  grace  and 
goodness,  for  that,  at  the  intercession  of  my  noble  and  constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  your  ma- 
jesty hath  been  pleased  to  grant  me  that  which  the  ciyilians  say  is  *  res  incsUmabilb,'  my  liberty.  So 
that  now,  wheneyer  God  calleth  me,  I  shall  not  die  a  prisoner.  Nay,  farther,  your  majesty  hath 
Toachsafed  to  cast  a  second  and  iterate  aspect  of  your  eye  of  compassion  upon  me,  in  referring  Uie 
consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  my  good  lord  the  treasurer ;  wliich  as  it  is  a  singular  bounty  in 
your  majesty,  so  I  haye  yet  so  much  left  of  a  late  commissioner  of  your  treasure,  as  I  would  be  sorry 
to  sue  for  any  thing  that  might  seem  immodest.  These  your  majesty's  great  benefits,  in  casting 
your  bread  upon  the  waters,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  because  my  thanks  cannot  anyways  be  sufficient 
to  attain,  I  haye  raised  your  progenitor  of  fimious  memory,  (and  now,  I  hope,  of  more  famous  memory 
than  before,)  King  Henry  YII.,  to  giye  your  majesty  thanks  for  me ;  which  work,  most  humbly  kiss- 
ing your  majesty's  hands,  I  do  present.  And  because,  in  the  beginning  of  my  trouble,  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempest  I  had  a  kenning  of  the  harbour,  which  I  hope  now  by  your  majesty's  fayour  I 
«m  entering  into,  I  made  a  tender  to  your  majesty  of  two  works,  <  A  History  of  England,'  and  •  A 
digest  of  your  laws ;'  as  I  haye,  by  a  figure  of  pars  pro  toto,  performed  the  one,  so  I  haye  herewith 
sent  your  majesty,  by  way  of  an  epistle,  a  new  offer  of  tiie  other.  But  my  desire  is  farther,  if  it 
stand  with  your  majesty's  good  pleasure,  since  now  my  study  is  my  exchange,  and  my  pen  my 
factor,  for  the  use  of  my  talent ;  that  your  majesty,  who  is  a  great  master  in  these  things,  would  be 
pleased  to  appoint  me  some  task  to  write,  and  that  I  shall  take  for  an  oracle.  And  because  my  •  In- 
stauration,'  which  I  esteem  my  great  work,  and  do  still  go  on  with  silence,  was  dedicated  to  your 
majesty ;  and  this  « History  of  King  Henry  VII.'  to  your  liyely  and  excellent  image  the  prince ;  if 
now  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  giye  me  a  theme  to  dedicate  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  whom 
I  haye  so  much  reason  to  honour,  I  should  with  more  alacrity  embrace  your  majesty's  direction  than 
my  own  choice.  Your  majesty  will  pai^on  me  for  troubling  you  thus  long.  God  eyermore  preserye 
and  prosper  you.    Your  majesty's  poor  beadsman  most  deyoted, 

"Fr.  St.  Albah. 

«  OorlMmbary,  SO  Mar.  1011." 

<*  To  the  Right  Honourable  his  yery  good  lord,  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  High-Admiral 
of  England. 

♦•  My  yery  good  lord, 

«  These  main  and  real  fayours  which  I  haye  lately  receiyed  from  your  good  lordship,  in  procuring 
my  liberty,  and  a  reference  of  the  consideration  of  my  release,  are  such,  as  I  now  find  that  in  build- 
ing upon  your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship,  I  haye  built  upon  the  rock,  where  neither 
winds  nor  wayes  can  cause  oyerthrow.  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  accept  from  me  such  thanks 
as  ought  to  come  from  him  whom  you  haye  so  much  comforted  in  fortune,  and  much  more  comforted 
in  showing  your  loye  and  affection  to  him ;  of  which  also  I  haye  heard  by  my  Lord  Falkland,  Sir 
Edward  Sackyille,  Mr.  Mathews,  and  otherways. 

M I  haye  written,  as  my  duty  was,  to  his  majesty,  thanks  touching  the  same,  by  the  letter  here  put 
Into  your  noble  hands. 

<t  I  haye  made  also,  in  that  letter,  an  offer  to  his  majesty,  of  my  seryioe,  for  bringing  into  better 

•  **  Rb  hltlorieal  workt  are  thMe  :— (Im  flnt  U  tb«  hlatonr  of  Henry  the  SeyeBlli,  writteo  elefantl j,  bj  hie  lordriilp  la  the 
lilUih  toBflve,  and  addreieed  to  hte  Hlf  hnoM  the  Prince  of  Walee :  and  turned  nfterwarde  Into  Latto.  A  hietonr  which 
isqnired  Mieh  a  reporter :  ihoee  tlmea  being  limee  both  of  great  revolution,  and  eetUenent,  throogh  the  dlvielon  and 
maAnm  of  thoroeee. 

**Thii  wae  the  flnt  book  which  he  eompoeed  after  hb  retirement  fW>man  active  life.  Upon  which  occaalon  he  wrote  thai 
<»  ISO  Biebop  of  Wineheetrr.  Being  (ae  I  am)  no  more  able  to  do  my  cnunttjr  aerrlce.  It  remaineth  nnto  me,  to  do  it 
iMaour;  which  1  have  endeayonred  to  do  In  my  work  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh."— geiiniiai. 
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order  and  fnme  the  laws  of  England :  the  declaration  whereof  I  haTe  left  with  Sir  Edward  SackTille, 
becauee  it  were  no  good  manners  to  clog  his  nujesty,  at  this  time  of  triamph  and  recreation,  with  a 
basiness  of  this  nature ;  so  as  your  lordship  may  be  pleased  to  call  for  it  to  Sir  Edward  Sackyille 
when  yon  think  the  time  seasonable. 

•*  I  am  bold  likewise  to  present  yonr  lordship  with  a  book  of  my « History  of  King  Henry  the 
Seyenth/  And  now  that,  in  summer  was  twelve  months,  I  dedicated  a  book  to  his  majesty ;  and 
this  last  summer,  this  book  to  the  prince ;  your  lordship's  turn  is  next,  and  this  summer  that  cometh 
(if  I  live  to  it)  shall  be  yours.  I  hare  desired  his  mijesty  to  appoint  me  the  task,  otherwise  I  shall  use 
my  own  choice;  for  thb  is  the  best  retribution  I  can  make  to  your  lordship.    God  prosper  you.    I  rest 

•«  Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend  and  faithful  serrant, 

*«Fr.  St.  Albak. 
•  Gorlwiiibaffy,  thb  Mk  of  Msrch,  Ittl.'* 

On  September  5,  1621,  Bacon,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  says,  •«  I  am  muck 
fallen  in  love  with  a  private  life ;  but  yet  I  shall  so  spend  my  time,  as  shall  not  decay  my  abilities 
for  use." 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1621,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  king. 

*•  It  may  please  your  most  excellent  majesty^— I  do  very  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  your  gra- 
cious remission  of  my  fine.    I  can  now,  I  thank  God  and  you,  die,  and  make  a  will. 

*•  I  desire  to  do,  for  the  little  time  God  shall  send  me  life,  like  the  merchants  of  London,  which 
when  they  give  over  trade,  lay  out  Uieir  money  upon  land.  So,  being  freed  from  civil  business,  I 
lay  forth  my  poor  talent  upon  those  things,  which  may  be  perpetual,  still  having  relation  to  do  you 
honour  with  those  powere  I  have  left. 

I  have  therefore  chosen  to  write  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  was  in  a  sort  your  for- 
runner,  and  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  his  blood,  is  doubled  upon  your  majesty. 

«« I  durst  not  have  presumed  to  entreat  your  majesty  to  look  over  the  book,  and  correct  it,  or  at 
least  to  signify  what  you  would  have  amended.  But  since  you  are  pleased  to  send  for  the  book,  I 
will  hope  for  it. 

^  God  knoweth,  whether  ever  I  shall  see  you  again :  but  I  will  pray  for  you  to  the  last  gasp,  res^ 
ing  ^  the  same,  your  true  beadsman.  Fa.  St.  Albah. 

«•  October  8tb,l«U.»* 

During  the  progress  of  the  work,  considerable  expectation  was  excited  respecting  the  history. 
Rawley,  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  says,  ••  His  fame  is  greater,  and  sounds  louder,  in  foreign  parts  abroad 
than  at  home,  in  his  own  nation.  Thereby  verifying  that  divine  sentence;  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house.  Concerning  which,  I  will  give  you  a  taste 
only,  out  of  a  letter  written  from  Italy,  (the  storehouse  of  refined  wits,)  to  the  late  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire ;  then  the  Lord  Cavendish.  I  will  expect  the  new  Essays  of  my  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  as 
also  hb  history,  with  a  great  deal  of  desire :  and  whatsoever  else  he  shall  compose.  But  in  particu- 
lar, of  his  history,  I  promise  myself,  a  thing  perfect,  and  singular;  especially  in  Henry  the  Seventh, 
where  he  may  exercise  the  talent  of  his  divine  underetanding." 

After  the  completion  of  the  work  there  seems  to  have  been  a  demur  with  respect  to  its  publication, 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,'  he  says,  <*  May  it  please  your  lordship,  I  have  been  attending 
upon  my  lord  marquis'  minutes  for  the  signing  of  the  warrant." 

The  letter  then  continues,  and,  in  the  conclusion,  says,  ••  Your  books  are  ready,  and  passing  well 
bound  up.  If  your  lordship's  lettera  to  the  king,  prince,  and  my  lord  marquis  were  ready,  I  think 
it  were  good  to  lose  no  time  in  their  delivery ;  for  the  printer's  fingere  itch  to  be  selling." 

It  seems  by  the  following  letter,  that  there  was  another  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Meantys  complain- 
ing of  this  demur* 

«•  Good  Mr.  Meautys,  for  the  difference  of  the  warrant,  it  is  not  material  at  the  first.  But  I  may 
not  stir  till  I  have  it ;  and  therefore  I  expect  it  to-morrow. 

•*  For  my  Lord  of  London's  stay,  there  may  be  an  error  in  my  book ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
in  me,  since  the  king  had  it  three  months  by  him,  and  allowed  it ;  if  there  be  any  thing  to  be  mended 
It  is  better  to  be  espied  now  than  hereafter. 

^  I  send  you  the  copies  of  the  three  lettera,  which  you  have ;  and,  in  mine  own  opinion,  this  demur, 
as  you  term  it,  in  my  Lord  of  London^*  roaketh  it  more  necessary  than  before,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered, specially  in  regard  they  contain  withal  my  thanks.  It  may  be  signified  they  were  sent  lie- 
fore  I  knew  of  any  stay :  and  being  but  in  those  three  hands,  they  are  private  enough.  But  this  I 
leave  merely  at  your  discretion,  resting  your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 

•«Fa«ST.  Alran. 

•N«tt.   Tfc]ipMH«ikMaliM draws tfvwk.  •Mrah,  tUi  •  Dr.  Ctootfe Momtsla 
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He  sent  copies  of  the  hietoiyy  to  the  Queen  of  Bdiemiavand  to  tfie  Bishop  of  LinedlB«  ]>»•  Wil- 
liams, his  successor. 

mTo  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
«•  It  may  please  your  majesty, 

•«  I  find  in  bocdu,  and  books  I  dare  allege  to  your  majesty  in  regard  of  your  singular  abili^  to 
read  and  judge  of  them  eyen  aboye  your  sex,  ttiat  it  is  aooounted  a  great  bliss  for  a  man  to  hare 
leisure  with  honour.  That  was  never  my  fortune  nor  is.  For  time  was,  I  had  honour  without 
leisure ;  and  now  I  hare  leisure  witliout  honour.  And  I  cannot  say  so  neither  altogether,  considering 
there  remain  with  me  the  marks  and  stamp  of  the  king's,  your  Other's,  grace,  though  I  go  not  for 
so  much  in  ralue  as  I  have  done.  But  my  desire  is  now  to  hare  leisure  without  loitering,  and  not 
to  become  an  abbey-lubber,  as  the  old  prorerb  was,  but  to  yield  some  fruit  of  my  private  life. 
Having  therefore  written  the  reign  of  your  msjes^'s  famous  ancestor,  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 
it  having  passed  the  file  of  his  Majesty's  judgment,  and  been  graciously  also  accepted  of  the  prince, 
your  brother,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  I  could  not  forget  my  du^  so  for  to  your  excellent  majes^,  to 
whom,  for  that  I  know  and  have  heard,  I  have  been  at  all  times  so  much  bound,  as  you  are  ever 
present  with  me,  both  in  affection  and  admiration,  as  not  to  make  unto  you,  in  tdl  humbleness,  a 
present  thereof,  as  now  being  not  able  to  give  you  tribute  of  any  service.  If  King  Henry  the  Se- 
venth were  alive  again,  I  hope  verily  he  could  not  be  so  angry  with  me  for  not  flattering  him,  as  well 
pleased  in  seeing  himself  so  truly  described  in  colours  that  will  last  and  be  believed.  I  most  hum- 
bly pray  your  majes^  graciously  to  accept  of  my  good-vrill ;  and  so,  with  all  reverence  kiss  your 
hands,  praying  to  God  above,  by  his  divine  and  most  benign  providence,  to  conduct  your  affairs  to 
happy  issue ;  and  resting 

**  Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted  servant,  Fa.  St.  Albaw. 

«  April  to,  IMS." 

*«To  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban. 
*«  My  very  good  lord, 
•'  I  have  received,  by  this  bearer,  the  privy  seal  for  the  survey  of  coals,  which  I  will  lay  aside 
•ntil  I  shall  hear  further  from  my  lord  steward,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 

<(  I  am  ready  to  do  as  much  as  your  lordship  desireth,  in  keeping  Mr.  Cotton  of  from  the  violence 
of  those  creditors :  only  himself  is,  as  yet,  wanting  in  some  particular  directions. 

^  I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  your  book ;  and  ail  other  symbols  of  your  love  and  affection, 
which  I  will  endeavour,  upon  all  opportunities,  to  deserve :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  do  rest 

«« Your  lordship's  assured  faithful 

Mpoor  friend  and  servant, 
••  WMtmliMter  CoUege,  thte  Ttb  of  Palmary,  IMS.  "  ^^'  LiKCOUf ,  O.  S. 

^TtofbeRlcltt  BoooonMa  bkv«ry  good  lord,  the  LofdVtoeoaiitm.AIbui.'* 

In  a  letter,  written  in  the  year  1693,  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  prefixed,  in  the  nature  of 
m  dedication,  to  his  dialogue  touching  a  holy  war,  he  says, «« having  in  the  work  of  my  « Instaura- 
tk)r'>«od  in  contemplation  the  general  good  of  men  tii  fliefrmy  bebig,  nd  Hm  dowries  of  nature; 
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and  in  my  woik  of  laws,  the  general  good  of  men  likewiee  in  aociety,  and  the  dowiiee  of  goven- 
ment;  I  tiiooght  in  duty  I  owed  somewhat  unto  my  own  eoontry,  which  I  ever  loved;  insomuch  as 
although  my  place  hath  been  far  abore  my  desert,  yet  my  thoughts  and  caies  concerning  the  good 
thereof  were  beyond,  and  orer,  and  aboTe  my  place :  so  now  being,  as  I  am,  no  moie  able  to  do  my 
country  senrice,  it  remained  unto  me  to  do  it  honour:  which  I  hare  endeayoured  to  do  in  my  work 
of  the  reigrn  of  King  Henry  the  ScTenth." 

Soon  after  the  publication,  he  expressed  his  anzie^  that  the  history  should  be  translated  into 
Latin.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tobie  Matthew,  he  says,  ^  it  is  true,  my  labours  are  now  most  set  to  have 
those  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as  that  of  AdTuncement  of  Learning,  that  of  Henry 
the  Seyenth,  that  of  the  Essays,  being  retractate,  and  made  mors  perfect,  well  traiulated  into  Latin 
by  the  help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not.  For  these  modem  languages  will,  at  one 
time  or  other,  play  the  bankrupts  with  books:  and  since  I  haye  lost  mnch  tame  with  this  age,  1 
would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  giye  me  leaye,  to  recoyer  it  with  posterity.'* 

In  the  year  1637,  this  history  was  published  in  French.^  In  16S9,  there  was  a  new  edition  in 
English.  In  1638,  an  edition  in  Latin  was  published  by  Dr«  Rawley ;  and  the  press  has  since 
abounded  with  editions.' 

Such  was  the  progress  of  die  History  of  Henry  die  Seyenth. 

In  the  composition,  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  haye  laboured  with  some  anxiety. 

Aubrey,  in  his  anecdotes,  says,  ^  about  his  time,  and  within  his  yiew,  were  borne  all  the  wits  thai 
could  honour  a  nation  or  help  study.  He  came  often  to  Sr.  John  Danyers  at  Chelsey.  Sir  John 
told  me  that  when  his  lordship  had  wrote  the  history  of  Henry  the  Seyenth,  he  sent  the  manuscript 
copy  to  him  to  desire  his  opinion  of  it  before  'twas  printed.  Qd  Sir  John,  your  lordship  knows 
that  I  am  no  scholar.  Tis  no  matter,  said  my  lord,  I  know  what  a  scholar  can  say ;  I  would  know 
what  you  can  say.  Sir  John  read  it,  and  gave  his  opinion  what  he  misliked,  (which  I  am  sorry  I 
haye  fbrgot,)  which  my  lord  acknowledged  to  be  true,  and  mended  it.  *  Why,'  said  he,  <  m  scholar 
would  neyer  haye  told  me  this.'" 

And  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  his  faithful  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  that  the  king  did  correct 
tiie  manuscript  The  letter  is  dated  January  7,  169^  and  directed  ^To  the  Lord  Viscount  Su 
Alban."    It  contains  the  following  passage. 

«*  Mr.  Murray  tells  me,  the  king  hath  giyen  your  book  to  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  enjoined  him  to 
read  it,  recommending  it  much  to  him :  and  then  my  Lord  Brooke  is  to  return  it  to  your  lordship ; 
and  so  it  may  go  to  the  press,  when  your  lordship  pleases,  with  such  amendments,  as  the  king  hatii 
made,  which  I  haye  seen,  and  are  yery  few,  and  those  rather  words,  as  epidemic,  and  mild  instead 
of  debonnaire,  &c^  Only  that  of  persons  attainted,  enabled  to  serye  in  parliament  by  a  bare  reyersal 
of  their  attainder,  the  king  by  all  means  will  haye  left  out  I  met  with  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  told 
him  that  Mr.  Murray  had  directed  me  to  wait  upon  him  for  the  book,  when  he  had  done  with  it 
He  desired  to  be  spared  this  week,  as  being  to  him  a  week  of  much  business;  and  the  next  week  I 
should  haye  it:  and  he  ended  in  a  compliment,  tiiat  care  should  be  taken,  by  all  means,  for  good  ink 
and  paper  to  print  it  in ;  for  that  the  book  desenreth  it    I  beg  leaye  to  Idss  your  lordship's  hands." 

But  notwi^standing  this  labour  and  anxiety,  the  work  is  perhaps  an  illustration  of  Archbishop 
Tenison's  obsenration  upon  Dr.  Playfer's  attempt  to  translate  the  **  Adyaneement  of  Learning." 

«  Men  generally  come  short  of  themselyes  when  they  striye  to  outdo  themselyes.  They  put  a 
force  upon  their  natural  genius,  and,  by  straining  of  it,  crack  and  disable  it" 

If,  howeyer,  in  the  History  of  Henry  the  Seyenth,  it  is  yain  to  look  for  the  yigour  or  beauty  with 
which  the  Adyancement  of  Learning  abounds :  if  there  is  not  such  nenrous  language  as  ^  the  honest 
and  just  bounds  of  obsenration  by  one  person  upon  another,  extend  no  farther  but  to  understand  him 
sufficiently  whereby  not  to  giye  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to  giye  him  fiuthful  counsel,  or 
whereby  to  stand  upon  reasonable  guard  and  caution  in  respect  of  a  man's  self:  but  to  be  specula-^- 
tiye  into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or  wind  him,  or  goyem  him,  proceedeth 
from  a  heart  that  b  double  and  cloyen,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous." 

If  diere  is  not  such  beauty  as  '*men  haye  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  some- 
times upon  a  natural  curiosi^,  and  inquisitiye  appetite;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with 
yarie^  and  delight ;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  yictory 
of  wit  and  conuadiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and  profbssion;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  giye  a 
true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  inen :  as  if  there  were  sought  in  know 
ledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit;  or  a  tarrasse  for  a  wandering  and 
yariable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fhir  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  stale,  for  a  proud,  mind  t» 

s  8to.  Pvlf,  PAT  Holma,  of  wUdI  then  b  a  eopy  in  the  BrIIkh  llMMim. 

•In  ie«l,mBdta]S«r,«^liilMi;mBdlBtlMBritMICMtamthn«ta«lf«.(inoM»tMil«e^  MrtkM  NoCt% 
IskeBOMorUiHiploiioftlwn^arHtluylsvMaii  MAawMlMr  M0.HuMMi,Tol.li.«fCUalointSO^ratUsdNoUi 
of  Hearj  Seytath'0  raliB,  Ml  down  la  MA.  ly  tht  Lord  Chueelloff  BuoB. 
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mfe  Itdelf  upon;  or  a  fort  or  commandiog  ground,  for  »trif@  and  contenticin;  or  a  Bhop*  for  profit  or 
sale ;  and  not  a  rich  itorehouse,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  iiiaa*»  estate/* 

If  the  iittricaeiea  of  a  court  are  neither  discoTered  nor  illustrated  with  the  same  happiness  a^  tha 
intricacies  of  philosophy,  "because  the  dismbutions  and  partitions  of  knowledge  are  not  like  several 
lines  that  meet  in  one  angle^  and  so  touch  hut  in  a  point;  but  are  Uke  branches  of  a  Ineei  that  meet 
in  a  stem  I  which  hath  a  dimension  and  quantity  of  entirenesa  and  continuance,  before  it  come  to 
discontinue  and  break  itself  into  arms  and  boughs ;  therefore  it  is  good,  before  we  enter  into  the 
former  distribudon,  to  erect  and  consritute  one  nniTersal  Bcienoe,  by  the  name  of  ^^  Phitosoptiia. 
Prima,*  primitiTa  or  summary  philosophy,  aa  the  maiti  and  common  way,  before  we  coma  where 
the  ways  part  and  divide  ihemselvea.*' 

'^  *■  That  )t  he  a  receptacle  for  all  sack  prodtable  observations  and  adorns  as  fall  not  within  the 
compass  of  any  of  the  special  parts  of  philosophy  or  sciences,  hut  aie  more  common  and  of  a  higher 
yta^e/  Is  not  the  precept  of  a  music tarii  to  fall  from  a  discord  or  harsh  accord  upon  a  concord  or 
fiweet  accord,  alike  true  in  affectioti  *.  Is  not  the  trope  of  music,  to  avoid  or  slide  from  the  close  or 
cadence,  common  with  the  trope  of  rhetoric  of  deceiving  expectation  ?  Is  not  the  delight  of  the 
qunverlng  upon  a  stop  in  music  the  same  with  the  playing  of  light  upon  the  water." 

If  in  a  work  written  when  the  auUior  was  more  than  sixty  yeaia  of  age,  and  if,  af^r  tlie  vcxa* 
tions  and  labauts  of  a  professional  and  political  life,  the  varieties  and  aprightlineas  of  youthful 
imagination,  are  not  to  be  found,  yet  the  peculiar  propertiea  of  his  mind  may  easily  be  traced,  and 
the  state] inesa  of  the  edifice  be  discovered  from  the  magnijicence  of  the  ruins.  His  vigilance  in 
recording  every  fact  tending  to  alleviate  misery  or  to  promote  happiness,  is  noticed  by  Bishop  Sprat 
in  his  history  of  the  Royal  Society,  where  he  says,  ^^  1  shall  instance  in  the  sweating-sickness* 
The  medicine  for  it  was  almost  infallible :  but,  before  th^t  could  be  generally  published,  tt  hod  al- 
most dispeopled  whole  townSi  If  the  same  disease  should  have  returned,  it  might  have  been  again 
as  destructive,  had  not  the  Lord  Bacon  taken  care,  to  act  dow^n  the  particular  course  of  physic  for 
it,  in  his  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  so  put  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  private  man's 
invading  it/* 

And  his  account  of  the  same  calamity  contains  an  allusion  to  his  favourite  doctrine  of  vital  spirit, 
of  which  the  philosophy  is  explained  in  his  history  of  Life  and  Death,  and  illustrated  in  his  iable 
of  Proserpine  in  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  and  which  is  thus  stated  in  his  Sylva  Syl varum : 

*^The  knowledge  of  man*  hitherto,  hath  been  determined  by  the  view,  or  sight;  so  that  whatso- 
ever is  invisible,  either  in  respect  of  the  fineness  of  the  body  itself;  or  the  small nesa  of  the  parts; 
or  of  the  subtilty  of  the  motion » is  little  inquired «  And  yet  these  be  the  things  that  govern  nature 
principally  ;  and  without  which,  you  cannot  make  any  true  analysis  and  indication  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  nature*  The  spirits  or  pueumaticals,  that  are  in  all  tangible  bodies,  are  scarce  known* 
Sometimes  they  take  them  for  vacuum ;  whereas  they  are  tlie  most  active  of  bodies.  Sometimes 
they  take  them  for  air ;  from  whicli  they  differ  exceedingly,  as  much  as  wine  from  water ;  and  aa 
wood  from  earth.  Sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  natural  heat,  or  a  portion  of  the  element  of 
fire ;  whereas  some  of  them  aie  crude,  and  cold*  And  sometimea  tliey  will  have  them  to  be  the  vir- 
tues and  qualities  of  the  tangible  parts,  which  they  sea;  whereas  they  are  things  by  themselves. 
And  then,  when  they  come  to  plants,  and  living  creatures,  they  call  them  souls.  And  such  super- 
ficial apeculationB  they  have ;  tike  prospectives,  that  ahow  things  inward  when  they  are  but  paint- 
inga.  Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words,  but  infinitely  material  in  nature*  For  spirits  are  nothing 
else  but  a  natural  body,  rarilied  to  a  proportion,  and  included  in  the  tangible  parts  of  bodies,  as  in 
an  integument*  And  they  be  no  less  difiering  one  from  the  other,  than  the  dense  or  tangible  parts : 
and  they  are  in  ail  tangible  bodies  whatsoever,  more  or  less ;  and  they  are  never  (almost)  at  rest  i 
and  from  them,  and  their  motions,  principally  proceed  arefaction,  coUiquation*  concoction,  matura- 
tion, putrefaction^  vivification,  and  most  of  the  effects  of  nature," 

One  of  his  maxims  of  government  for  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  empire  Is  to  be  found  in 
his  comment  upon  the  ordinance,  '^^Phat  all  houses  of  husbandry,  that  were  used  with  iwes^ 
acres  of  ground  and  upwards,  should  bo  maintained  and  kept  up  forever;  together  with  a  competent 
proportion  of  land  to  be  used  and  occupied  with  them  ;*'  and  which  is  thus  stated  in  the  treatise 
^«De  Augmentis,*'  which  was  published  in  the  year  1623,  ^^Let  aisiies  and  kingdoms  that  aim  at 
greatness  by  all  means  take  heed  how  the  nobility,  and  grandees,  and  that  those  which  we  call  gen* 
tlemen,  multiply  too  fast ;  for  that  makes  the  common  subject  grow  to  he  a  peasant  and  base  swain 
driven  out  of  heart*  and  in  effect  nothing  else  but  the  nobleman^s  bond-slaves  and  labourers.  Even 
as  you  may  see  in  coppic^wood,  if  you  leave  your  studdles  too  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean 
underwood,  but  shrubs  and  bushes :  so  in  a  country,  if  the  nobility  be  too  many,  the  commons  will 
lie  base  and  heartless,  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that^  that  not  the  hundredth  pole  will  be  fit  for  an 
lielmet ;  especinlly  as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army ;  and  so  there  will  be  great 
IK>pulHtian  and  little  strength*    This  which  I  speak  of  bath  been  in  no  natioa  more  olearly  confirmed 
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ilian  in  the  examples  of  England  and  France,  whereof  England,  though  far  inferior  in  territory  and 
population,  hath  been  nevertheless  always  an  overmatch  in  arms ;  in  regard  the  middle-people  of  Eng- 
land make  good  soldiers,  which  the  peasants  of  France  do  not.  And  herein  the  device  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  King  of  England  (whereof  I  have  spoken  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life)  was  profound 
and  admirable,  in  making  farms  and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a  standard ;  that  is  maintained  with 
such  a  proportion  of  land  unto  them,  as  may  breed  a  subject  to  live  in  convenient  plenty,  and  to 
keep  the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  or  at  least  usufructuary,  and  not  hirelings  and  merce- 
naries ;  and  thus  a  country  shall  merit  that  character  whereby  Virgil  expresses  ancient  Italy, 

**  Terrm  poCeni  urmlt  atqne  ubert  |l«bA." 

His  love  of  familiar  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  history ;  speaking  of  the  com- 
motion by  the  Cornish  men  in  behalf  of  the  impostor  Perkin  Warbeck,he  says,  "The  course  he  held 
toMrards  the  rebels,  it  was  utterly  differing  from  his  former  custom  and  practice :  which  was  overfull 
of  forwardness  and  celerity  to  make  head  against  them,  or  to  set  upon  them  as  soon  as  ever  they 
were  in  action.  This  he  was  wont  to  do.  But  now,  besides  that  he  was  attempered  by  years,  and 
less  in  love  with  dangers,  by  the  continued  fruition  of  a  crown ;  it  was  a  time  when  the  various  ap- 
pearance to  his  thoughts  of  perils  of  several  natures  and  from  divers  parts,  did  make  him  judge  it  his 
best  and  surest  way,  to  keep  his  strength  together  in  the  seat  and  centre  of  his  kingdom :  according  to 
the  ancient  Indian  emblem,  in  such  a  swelling  season,  to  hold  the  hand  upon  the  middle  of  the  blad- 
der, that  no  side  might  rise."  And  again,  ••  All  this  while  the  rebellion  of  Cornwall,  whereof  we 
have  spoken  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  Perkin ;  save  that  perhaps  Perkin's  proclamation  had 
stricken  upon  the  right  vein,  in  promising  to  lay  down  exactions  and  payments,  and  so  had  made  them 
now  and  then  have  a  kind  thought  on  Perkin.  But  now  these  bubbles  by  much  stirring  began  to 
meet,  as  they  use  to  do  upon  the  top  of  water."  And  his  kind  nature  and  holy  feeling  appear  in 
his  account  of  the  conquest  of  Granada.  "Somewhat  about  this  time  came  letters  from 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of  Spain ;  signifying  the  final  conquest  of  Granada, 
from  the  Moors ;  which  action,  in  itself  so  worthy.  King  Ferdinando,  whose  manner  was  never  to 
lose  any  virtue  for  the  showing,  had  expressed  and  displayed  in  his  letters  at  large,  with  aU  the  par- 
ticularities and  religious  punctos  and  ceremonies,  that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that  city 
and  kingdom :  showing,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in  person 
enter  the  city,  until  he  had  first  aloof  seen  the  cross  set  up  upon  the  greater  tower  of  Granada, 
whereby  it  became  Christian  ground.  That  likewise  before  he  would  enter,  he  did  homage  to 
God  above,  pronouncing  by  a  herald  from  the  height  of  that  tower,  that  he  did  acknowledge  to 
have  recovered  that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  God  Almighty,  and  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  the  vii^ 
tuous  ^K>stle  Saint  James,  and  the  holy  father  Innocent  the  Eighth,  together  with  the  aids  and 
services  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons.  That  yet  he  stirred  not  from  his  camp  till  he  had 
seen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and  more  Christians  that  had  lived 
in  bonds  and  servitude,  as  slaves  to  the  Moors,  pass  before  his  eyes,  singing  a  psalm  for  their  re- 
demption." 

HISTORY  or  HKNBY  VIII. 

Of  this  tract  Archbishop  Tenison  says,  "  the  Second  is,  the  fragment  of  the  History  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  lordship's  miscellany  works,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  in 
quarto,  in  the  year  1629.  This  work  he  undertook,  upon  the  motion  of  King  Charles  the  First,  but 
(a  greater  king  not  lending  him  time)  he  only  began  it ;  for  that  which  we  have  of  it,  was  (it  seems) 
but  one  morning's  work." 

This  tract  is  thus  noticed  in  his  letters. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham* 
"Excellent  lord, 
"Though  your  lordship's  absence  fidl  out  in  an  ill  time  for  myself;  yet  because  I  hope  in  God 
this  noble  adventure  will  make  your  lordship  a  rich  return  in  honour,  abroad  and  at  home,  and  chiefly 
in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and  trust  of  that  thrice-excellent  prince ;  I  confess  I  am  so  glad 
of  it,  as  I  could  not  abstain  firom  your  lordship's  trouble  in  seeing  it  expressed  by  these  few  and  hastj 
lines. 

"  I  beseech  your  lordship,  of  your  nobleness  vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  du^  to  his  high- 
ness, who,  I  hope,  ere  long  will  make  me  leave  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  set  me  on  work  in  re- 
lation of  his  hig^ness's  adventures. 
"  I  very  humbly  kiss  your  lordship's  hands,  retting  ever 

"  Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend  and  servant. 
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To  the  Pruice. 
*^  It  may  please  your  exeellenl  kigbnesa, 
*«  I  settd  your  highness^  m  all  humbleneaSf  my  book  of  Advancement  of  Leiaming,  translated  into 
Latin,  but  so  enlarged  at  it  may  go  for  a  new  work.  It  k  a  book,  I  think,  will  Uvetaad  be  a  citi^n 
of  the  world,  aa  Englieh  books  ara  not.  For  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  deal  truly  with  your  highness,  1 
did  Bd  deipair  of  my  health  this  Bummer,  ae  I  wat  glad  to  choose  some  eueh  work,  as  1  might  c^m* 
nasa  within  days ;  so  far  was  I  from  entering  into  a  work  of  length*  Your  highnesa's  relum  hath 
been  my  restorative.  When  1  shall  wait  upoa  your  highness,!  shall  give  you  a  fariJier  account.  So 
I  most  humbly  kiss  yotur  highnesses  hands »  resting 

«« Your  highnesses  most  deyated  serrant. 
<«  1  would  (as  1  wrote  to  the  duke  in  Spain)  I  could  do  your  highnesses  jonmey  any  honour  with 
my  pen*    It  begtm  like  a  fable  of  the  poets ;  bul  it  deserve th  all  in  a  piece  a  wortliy  n3iit&tion.e* 

BtSTORV    OF   GR^AT   BRITAIN. 

The  tint  letter  upon  this  subject  is 

*»  To  the  Lord  Chancellor,  touching  the  History  of  Britain, 
» It  may  please  your  good  lordship, 

♦'Some  late  act  of  his  majesty,  referred  to  some  former  speech  which  I  have  heard  from  your 
lordship^  bred  in  me  a  great  desire,  and  the  strength  of  desire  a  boldness  to  make  an  humble  propo- 
sition to  your  lordship,  such  as  in  mc  can  be  no  better  than  a  wish ;  but  if  yonr  lordship  should 
apprehend  il,  it  may  take  iome  good  and  worthy  effect.  The  act  1  speak  of,  is  the  order  given  by 
his  majesty  for  the  erection  of  a  tomb  or  monument  for  our  late  sovereign  Queen  Eliaabelh:* 
wherein  I  may  note  much,  but  only  this  ai  this  time,  that  as  her  majesty  did  always  right  to  his 
majesty's  hopes^  so  his  highness  doth  in  all  things  right  to  her  memory ;  a  very  just  and  princely 
retribution.  But  from  this  occasion,  by  a  very  easy  ascent,  1  passed  further^  being  put  in  mind,  by 
this  representative  of  her  person,  of  the  more  true  and  more  vive  representation,  which  is  of  her  life 
and  government :  for  as  statues  and  pictures  are  dumb  histories,  so  histories  are  speaking  pictures ; 
wherein  if  my  affection  be  not  too  great,  or  my  reading  too  amall^  I  am  of  this  opinion,  that  if  Plu- 
tarch were  alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  it  would  trouble  him  both  for  virtue  aiid  fortune,  to  find 
for  her  a  parallel  amongst  women.  And  though  she  was  of  the  passive  sex,  yet  her  government 
was  so  active,  as,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it  made  more  impression  upon  the  several  stales  of  Europe, 
than  it  received  frem  thence«  But  I  confess  unto  your  lordship  I  could  not  stay  here,  but  went  a 
little  farther  into  the  consideration  of  the  times  which  have  passed  since  King  Henry  Vlll;  where- 
in 1  find  the  strangest  variety,  that  in  so  little  number  of  successions  of  any  hereditary  monarchy 
hath  ever  been  known.  The  retgn  of  a  cbDd ;  the  offer  of  an  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  a 
diary  ague ;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  a  foreigner ;  and  the  reign  of  a  lady  solitary  and  unmarried ; 
so  that  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  massy  bodies,  that  they  have  certain  trepidations  and  wavering  before 
they  fii  and  settle ;  so  it  seemeth  that  by  the  providence  of  God  this  monaieby,  before  it  was  to 
settle  in  his  majesty,  and  his  generaUons,  In  which  I  hope  it  is  now  established  forever,  hath  had 
these  prelusive  changes  in  these  barren  princes.  Neither  conld  I  contain  myself  here,  as  it  is  easier 
for  a  man  to  multiply  than  to  stay  a  wish,  but  calling  to  remembrance  the  nn worthiness  of  the  his- 
tiiry  of  England,^  in  the  main  continuance  thereof;  and  the  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  latest  and  largest  author'  that  I  have  seen :  I  conceived  it  would  be  honour  for  his 


'  "Tbe  moQi]iiM;nl  h«re  ipoken  of  wu  erected  In  King  Brn/y  Viri  clupel  at  WetlnilnileTt  in  Uw  jrBar  1006," 
«  "The  unwonhlnpu  of  Ih^  hXttoty  uf  Enflajid  haih  be^n  l^ng  cDrnptafned  of  by  Ing^hlouu  men,  bntti  of  llila  ind  other 
I  llf  FranciB  Bacon  liath  f<jprt^a«ed  btniic^lf  much  to  the  tnnie  efl>tt,  ttiongti  mmc  at  larpi?  in  hli  iM^tid  !book  nf  the 
eni  ofLfiiriiUig  ;  where  he  c:arhe«  thk  period  of  femiirkahle  of^eniriinmewhai  higher  than  in  \h\&  Ictier,  beRiniilnf 
Wktk  llM  union  or  th^  totam  under  Henry  VII.  emd  cadlnf  with  tb«  uitkin  of  the  kinfilomi  under  King  Jomei.  A  ponion  of 
lime  (IHeit  with  lo  ^reat  mnd  variable  accidie nt>  bolh  In  cburth  and  ttate,  and  ilnc«  to  well  dlicoveredi  lo  ibe  tWw  of  lb« 
world,  that  had  other  prnta  the  aame  peiforniaacci,  we  ihould  nivt  longer  lie  tpnder  Any  peproaeh  of  Ibla  kind.  The  relrn  of 
KlJig  Henry  Vll.  «rai  written  by  our  atitlldr«mni  after  hi*  reilreitientT  with  «  ffeal  bummy  of  aiyleT  aiwf  wkJoiB  of  obaerTa- 
UoAp  Lbfli  nothinf  can  be  more  enlerttfolBf  i  tbi  Ifiuh  of  hialory  not  being  diifuii^d  with  ihe  falie  cok>iir«  of  romavKs.  It 
waa  io  acc^publq  to  tho  P.  of  WaJ«t|ttal  vlleii  he  became  kinf,  he  tomnmnded  him  to  {mtctir^  with  the  fei^n  of  Kliif 
Henry  Vill.  Hut  my  Lord  Baton  medltallnf  the  hlati^'ry  of  nature,  which  be  harijty  liv^cd  lo  puUlih ;  h\$  iU  «lRte  of  health, 
•nd  iifcteedinf  death,  put  an  end  to  thla  and  other  rtoble  dettrna ;  leaTlng  the  ecclMlaallfcal  and  civil  affkira  of  thoM  time* 
to  bv  feJAifld  by  the  learned  p«n*  of  Dr.  BurneU  not  withstand  in  f  ihe  ohj^ctloni  nfihe  avoweid  eneiDlei,&Dd  aeeminf  frleiiita 
to  th^  relbrjfiation,  and  tba  Uir4  Serbart  of  a»erbuf> ;  (hat  I  IbJnk  there  i«  not  muth  of  moRient  lo  h«  experled  from  a  future 
liand  And  for  the  attnafa  of  Qiteea  SllKabeth  compiled  by  Mr-  l^mden,  the  oaieem  cfthem  It  ai  untrrrml  aa  the  larrfuafe 
tn  wnith  they  arc  written.  Nor  mtrat  1  (brjfei  In  ib^^  place  lo  Uke^  noike  of  two  Iklr  and  larRe  Toluinea  laialy  pQbllall«4 
ki  French  by  Mooil^ur  de  Larrey ;  whure  briildm^  upon  the  foMndaLiDna  laid  bjr  theaa  fei)tl^m*irn,  and  m*mt  ottMr  aivaioita^ 
be  hath  iiot  forfrnten  to  do  much  honour  l«  the  l^ngllth  nation  i  beglnnin|  hia  bJwtory  alio  with  Henry  VH.*'— St«jArti. 

*  **Tbla  1  ttkkt  to  be  meant  of  Btif-haiiAn'i  history  of  Scotland ;  a  book  much  admired  by  aome,  Ihnuf  h  etnaurad  by  many 
for  hia  p^rtlftltty  In  fkrour  of  tlie  loritt,  ai^lnat  If  ary  Qoe«n  of  the  Scota,  and  Itie  refal  power.  In  other  rea^tecta*  ArtibbiAlioF 
Qpoiaweod  tiiAtriiia  na  that  Iw  penned  It  with  mcb  Jiid|meDt  and  eJo^^ugne^i  aa  no  country  cui  abow  a  tetter.**- 
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majesty,  and  a  work  yery  memorable,  if  this  island  of  (heat  Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined  in  monarchy 
for  the  ages  to  come,  so  it  were  joined  in  history  for  the  times  past :  and  that  one  just  and  complete 
history  were  compiled  of  both  nations.  And  if  any  man  perhaps  should  think  it  may  refresh  the 
memory  of  former  discords,  he  may  satisfy  himself  with  the  Terse  >olim  hec  meminisse  juvabit:* 
for  the  case  being  now  altered,  it  is  matter  of  comfort  and  gratulation  to  remember  former  troubles. 
Thus  much,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship,  is  in  the  optatiye  mood ;  and  it  is  time  that  I  did  look  u 
little  into  the  potential ;  wherein  the  hope  which  I  conceiyed  was  grounded  upon  three  obseryations. 
The  first,  the  nature  of  these  times,  which  flourish  in  learning,  both  of  art  and  language ;  which 
giyeth  hope  not  only  that  it  may  be  done,  but  that  it  may  be  well  done.  Secondly,  I  do  see  that 
which  all  the  world  sees  in  his  majesty,  both  a  wonderful  judgment  in  learning,  and  a  singular 
afiTection  towards  learning,  and  works  which  are  of  the  mind  more  than  of  the  hand.  For  there 
cannot  be  the  like  honour  sought  and  found,  in  building  of  galleries,*  and  planting  of  elms  along 
high-ways,  and  in  those  outward  ornaments,  wherein  France  is  now  so  busy,  things  rather  of  mag^ 
nificence  tiian  of  magnanimity,  as  there  is  in  the  uniting  of  states,"  pacifying  of  controyersies,' 
nourishing  and  augmenting  of  learning  and  arts,  and  the  particular  actions  appertaining  to  these; 
of  which  kind  Cicero  judged  truly,  when  he  said  to  Cesar,  <  Quantum  operibus  tuis  detrahet  ye- 
tustas,  tantum  addet  laudibus.*  And  lastly,  I  call  to  mind,  tiiat  your  lordship  at  some  times  hath 
been  pleased  to  express  unto  me  a  great  desire,  that  something  of  this  nature  should  be  performed ; 
answerable  indeed  to  your  other  noble  and  worthy  courses  and  actions :  joining  and  adding  unto 
the  great  seryices  towwls  his  majesty,  which  haye,  in  small  compass  of  time,  been  performed  by 
your  lordship,  other  great  desenrings  both  of  the  church  and  commonwealth,  and  particulars ;  so 
as  the  opinion  of  so  great  and  wise  a  man  doth  seem  to  me  a  good  warrant  both  of  the  possibility 
and  worth  of  the  matter.  But  all  this  while  I  assure  myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  by  your  lordshipt 
as  if  I  sought  an  office  or  employment  for  myself;  for  no  man  knows  better  than  your  lordship.  Hat 
if  there  were  in  me  any  faculty  thereunto,  yet  neither  my  course  of  life  nor  profession  would  per- 
mit it;  but  because  there  be  so  many  good  painters  both  for  hand  anil^olours,  it  needeth  but  encou- 
ragement and  instructions  to  giye  life  unto  it.  So  in  all  humbleness  I  conclude  my  presenting  unto 
your  lordship  this  wish ;  which,  if  it  perish,  it  is  but  a  loss  of  that  which  is  not.  And  so  Graying 
pardon  that  I  haye  taken  so  much  time  from  your  lordship,  I  remain — ^* 

The  next  letter  is 

<«To  the  king,  upon  sending  unto  him  a  beginning  of  the  history  of  his  majesty's  times. 
««It  may  please  your  majesty, 

«>  Hearing  that  your  majesty  is  at  leisure  to  peruse  story,  a  desire  took  me  to  make  an  erperimenl 
what  I  could  do  in  your  majesty's  times,  which  being  but  a  leaf  or  two,  I  pray  your  pardon,  if  I 
send  it  for  your  recreation;  considering  that  loye  must  creep  where  it  cannot  go.  But  to  these  I 
add  these  petitions :  First,  that  if  your  majesty  do  dislike  any  thing,  you  would  conceiye  I  can 
amend  it  upon  your  least  beck.  Next,  that  if  I  haye  not  spoken  of  your  majes^  encomiasticallyy 
your  majesty  would  be  pleased  only  to  ascribe  it  to  the  law  of  a  history ;  which  doth  not  cluster 
together  praises  upon  the  first  mention  of  a  name,  but  rather  disperseth  and  weayeth  them  through 
the  whole  narratiye.  And  as  for  the  proper  place  of  commemoration,  which  is  in  the  period  of  life* 
I  pray  God  I  may  neyer  liye  to  write  it.  Thirdly,  that  the  reason  why  I  presumed  to  think  of  this 
oblation,  was  because  whatsoeyer  my  disability  be,  yet  I  shall  haye  that  adyantage  which  almost 
no  writer  of  history  hath  had ;  in  that  I  shall  write  of  times  not  only  since  I  eould  remember,  but 
since  I  could  obserye.    And  lastly,  that  it  is  only  for  your  majesty's  reading." 

Of  this  tract.  Archbishop  Tenison  says,  t«This  was  an  essay,  sent  to  King  James,  whose  times 
it  considered.  A  work  worthy  his  pen,  had  he  proceeded  in  it;  seeing  (as  he  saith)  he  should  haye 
written  of  times,  not  only  since  he  could  remember,  but  since  he  could  obserye;  and  by  way  of 
introduction,  of  times,  as  he  further  noteth,  of  strange yaiiety;  the  reign  of  a  child;  the  offer  of 
usurpation  by  the  Lady  Jane,  though  it  were  but  as  a  diary  ague;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  m 
foreigner,  and  the  reign  of  a  lady  solitary  and  unmarried. 

•«  His  lordship,  who  had  giyen  such  proof  of  his  skill  in  writing  a  History  of  England,  leaying  the 
world,  to  the  unspeakable  loss  of  the  learned  part  of  it ;  his  late  majes^,  a  great  fayourer  of  that  work« 
and  wise  in  the  choice  of  fit  workmen,  encouraged  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  endeayour  it,  by  his  royal 
inyitation,  and  a  pension  of  500L  per  annum.  This  proposal  was  made  to  that  excellent  man,  in  his 
declining  years ;  and  he  died  afler  the  finishing  some  short  characters  of  some  few  kings ;  which 
characters  are  published  in  his  Remains. 

*  *"nie  nMcnMenit  galtenr  t  the  LouYre  to  PBrlt,  talH  hj  Henry  IT." 

*  **The  union  of  Bagland  and  Scotland.** 

*  ''Theeonferaiieeat  Buapnom  Ooart  held  ketweee  the  Mehoyaud  pwltaaiae  they  wen  tkis  called*  aooa  ater  iht 
kiair'f  eomisf  to  the  amni  of  Eaglaiid,  aad  where  hia  B^Jeety  waa  the  noderator.' 
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STATE   OF   ICROPE. 

Ttkb  iraci  is  8i3p|>osed  by  Mmilet  to  have  been  the  firat  work  written  by  Lor^  Bacon,  and  to  have 
been  wiitiep  about  the  year  1580,  when  he  was  between  19  and  90  years  of  age ; — becauae  it  atateii, 
*»  that  Henry  III*  of  Fratice  was  then  30  year*  old :  now  that  king  began  hia  reign  ia  1576,  at  the 
age  of  2i  yearSf  so  that  Bacon  waa  Lhea  19***  How  far  this  eTideni^e  is  sausfaetory,  may  be  col- 
lecu?d  from  other  parta  of  the  same  tract.  It  says,  "  Gregory  XIII*  of  the  age  of  70  years  i'' — but 
Gregory  XUI.  waa  70  years  old  in  the  year  1572,  when  he  was  elected  pope,  so  thai  according  fo 
tbis  reasoning,  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was  written  when  Bacon  was  13  yeans  of  age.  In 
another  part  of  the  tract  it  slates,  »*Tbe  King  of  Spain,  Philip,  eon  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  about  6U 
years  of  age  :**  but  he  waa  horn  on  the  21  st  of  May,  15*27,  so  that  be  was  60  years  old  in  1567i 
when  Bacon  was  between  16  and  17  years  old* — The  author  of  Bacon- s  Life  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  from  these  difierent  dates,  concludes  that  the  tract  was  written  at  diSerent  periods  of 
time,  beginning,  as  he  must  suppose,  when  Bacon  was  quite  a  hoj;  but,  as  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  tract  that  the  ages  of  the  different  monarcba  should  be  ascertained  with 
great  precision,  it  Is,  perhaps,  not  probable  that  they  were  accurately  examined ^  and  the  only  fail 
inference  is,  that  it  was  written  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.' 

The  same  author  says,  "  Bui  what  is  extremely  remarkable  in  tbis  small  treatise,  is  the  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  bas  set  down  most  of  the  little  princes  in  Germany,  with  the  state  of  their 
dominions*"  This  minute  observation,  however,  extends  to  all  his  w*orks ;  and  of  all  the  extraordi- 
nary properties  of  Bacon's  wonderfui  mind,  his  constant  obseryation  of  what  we,  in  common  par- 
lance, call  tribes,  appears  to  he  one  of  the  most  extraordinary.  **  See,^'  be  says,  *^  the  little  cloud 
upon  glass  or  gems  or  blades  of  swords,  and  mark  well  the  discharge  of  that  cloud,  and  you  shall 
perceive  that  it  ever  breaks  up  first  in  the  skirts,  and  last  in  the  midst.  May  we  not  learn  from  this 
the  force  of  union  even  in  the  least  quantities  and  weakest  bodies^  how  much  it  conduceth  to  pre- 
servation of  the  present  form  and  the  resistiug  of  a  new.  In  like  manner,  icicles,  if  there  he  water 
to  follow  them,  lengthen  themselves  out  in  a  very  slender  thread,  to  prevent  a  discontinuity  of  the 
water ;  but  if  there  be  not  a  sufficient  quantity  to  follow,  the  water  then  falls  m  jound  drops,  which 
is  the  Agure  that  best  supports  it  against  discontinuation;  and  at  the  very  instant  when  the  thread 
of  water  ends,  and  the  falling  in  drops  begins,  the  watar  recoils  upwards  to  avoid  being  discontinued. 
So  in  metals,  which  are  iluid  upon  fusion,  though  a  little  tenacious,  some  of  the  mettled  mass  fre- 
quently springs  up  in  drops,  and  sticks  in  that  form  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible.  There  is  a  like 
instance  in  the  looking-glasses,  commonly  made  of  spittle  by  children,  in  a  loop  of  rush  or  whale- 
bone, where  we  find  a  consistent  pellicle  of  water, ^*  Possessing  this  peculiar  property  bim&elf. 
Bacon  constantly  admonishes  his  readers  of  its  importance*  ^*  The  eye  of  the  understanding,  (he 
says,)  is  like  the  eye  ot  the  seme :  for  as  you  may  see  great  objects  through  small  crannies  or  levels, 
80  you  may  see  axioms  of  great  nature  through  small  and  contemptible  instances."  And  again,  *Ut 
should  he  considered  as  an  oracle,  the  saying  of  the  poor  woman  to  the  haughty  princo,  wiio  rejected 
her  petition  as  a  thing  below  his  dignity  to  notice — *  then  cease  to  reign  ;*  for  it  is  certain,  that  who- 
ever will  not  attend  to  matters  because  they  are  loo  minute  or  trifling,  shall  never  obtain  command 
or  rule  over  nature,**  And  again,  "  he  who  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind  as  well  as  dui- 
perse  and  dilate  it,  wantetb  a  great  faculty  i  for  certainly  this  may  be  averred  for  truth,  that  they  be 
not  khe  highest  instances  that  give  the  best  and  surest  information.  This  is  not  unaptly  expressed 
in  the  tale,  so  common,  of  the  philosopher,  who  while  be  gaxed  upward  lo  the  stars  fell  into  the 
water ;  for  if  he  had  looked  down,  be  might  have  seen  the  stars  in  the  water,  but  looking  up  to 
heaven  he  could  not  see  the  water  in  the  stars.  In  like  manner  it  often  comes  to  pass  that  small 
and  mean  things  conduce  more  to  the  discovery  of  great  matters,  than  great  things  to  the  dis- 
covery of  small  matters ;  and  therefore  Aristotle  notes  well,  that  the  nature  of  every  thing  is  best 
seen  in  its  smallest  portions.  For  that  cause  he  inquires  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth,  first  in  a 
family  and  the  simple  conjugations  of  society,  man  and  wife ;  parents  and  children ;  master  and 
servant,  which  are  in  every  cottage.  So  likewise  the  nature  of  this  great  city  of  the  world,  and  the 
liolicy  thereof,  must  be  sought  in  every  ^rst  concordances  and  least  portions  of  things.  So  we  seA 
that  secret  of  nature,  (esteemed  one  of  the  great  mysteries,)  of  the  turning  of  iron  torched  with  a 
lojidstone  towards  the  poles,  was  found  out  in  needles  of  ltoHi  not  in  bars  of  iron,*^ 
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Qf  the  importance  of  biogTaphy,  Bacon  speaks  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning;  concluding  bis 
mm  arks  by  layingf  ^^  Bona  fama  propria  possessio  defunctorum,"  which  possession  I  cannot  bat 

*  '"Ttw  tt*tA  Mfi,  *■  t>.  Anton K  fcl^ei  King  of  PortQfii,  ti  mnr  In  FhuiM,  wbcn  be  Jtmth  lavlftd  loldJtfn,  whereof  ptrt  a?w 
wnbfettod,  Ibci|iin|  tu  bt  ititlored  afpLo-'* 
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note,  that  in  oar  times  it  lieth  maoh  waste  and  that  therein  there  is  a  deficience.  This  deficienoe 
with  respect  to  Elisabeth  he  was  anxious  to  supply  by  the  publication  of  his  sentiments,  ^  in  Feli- 
cem  Memoriam  Elizabeths :"  but  this  publication  seems  to  have  required  some  caution,  and  to  hare 
been  attended  with  some  difficulty.  In  1605,  Bacon  thus  spoke:  ••  But  for  a  tablet,  or  picture  of 
smaller  yolume,  (not  presuming  to  speak  of  your  majesty  that  liyeth,)  in  my  judgment  the  most 
excellent  is  that  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  your  immediate  predecessor  in  this  part  of  Britain ;  a  princess 
that,  if  Plutarch  were  now  alire  to  write  liyes  by  parallels,  would  trouble  him,  I  think,  to  find  for 
her  a  parallel  amongst  women.  This  lady  was  indued  with  learning  in  her  sex  singular,  and  rais 
even  amongst  masculine  princes;  whether  we  speak  of  learning,  language,  or  of  science,  modem, 
or  ancient,  diyinity  or  humanity :  and  unto  the  yery  last  year  of  her  life  she  was  accustomed  to 
appoint  set  hours  folr  reading;  scarcely  any  young  student  in  any  uniyersity  more  daily,  or  mors 
duly.  As  for  her  goyemment,  I  assure  myself,  I  shall  not  exceed,  if  I  do  affirm  that  this  part  of 
the  island  neyer  had  forty-fiye  years  of  better  times ;  and  yet  not  through  the  calmness  of  the  season, 
but  through  the  wisdom  of  her  regimen.  For  if  there  be  considered  of  the  one  side,  the  truth  of 
religion  established,  the  constant  peace  and  security,  the  good  administration  of  justice,  the  temperate 
use  of  the  prorogatiye,  not  slackened,  nor  much  strained,  the  flourishing  state  of  learning,  sortable 
to  so  excellent  a  patroness,  the  conyenient  estate  of  wealth  and  means,  both  of  crown  and  subject, 
the  habit  of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of  discontents ;  and  there  be  considered,  on  the  other 
side,  the  differences  of  religion,  the  troubles  of  neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain,  and 
opposition  of  Rome :  and  then,  that  she  was  solitary  and  of  herself:  these  things,  I  say,  considered, 
as  I  could  not  haye  chosen  an  instance  so  recent  and  so  proper,  so,  I  suppose,  I  could  not  hmye 
chosen  one  more  remarkable  or  eminent  to  the  purpose  now  in  hand,  which  is  concerning  the  con- 
junction of  learning  in  the  prince  with  felicity  in  the  people."  So  he  wrote  in  the  year  1605 ;  bat, 
about  the  year  1612,  ««The  king,"  says  Wilson,  «*cast  his  thoughts  towards  Peterborough,  where 
his  mother  lay,  whom  he  caused  to  be  translated  to  a  magnificent  tomb,  at  Westminster.  And 
(somewhat  suitable  to  her  mind  when  she  was  liying)  she  had  a  translucent  passage  in  the  night, 
through  the  city  of  London,  by  multitudes  of  torches :  the  tapers  placed  by  the  tomb  and  the  altar, 
in  the  cathedral,  smoking  with  them  like  an  offertory,  with  all  the  ceremonies,  and  yoices  their  quires 
and  copes  could  express,  attended  by  many  prelates  and  nobles,  who  paid  this  last  tribute  to  her 
memory."*  Before  this  time  Bacon  had  written  his  essay  «<  in  Felicem  Memoriam  Elizabethc'* 
which  he  sent  to  Sir  George  Carew,  whose  death  M.  De  Then  laments,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Camden, 
in  the  year  1613.  The  following  is  the  letter  to  Sir  George  Carew.'  «*  Being  asked  a  question  by 
this  bearer,  an  old  serrant  of  my  brother  Anthony  Bacon's,  whether  I  would  command  him  any 
thing  into  France ;  and  being  at  better  leisure  than  I  would,  in  regard  of  sickness,  I  began  to 
remember  that  neither  your  business  nor  mine,  though  great  and  continual,  can  be,  upon  an  ezaol 
account,  any  just  occasion  why  so  much  good-will  as  hath  passed  between  us  should  be  so  much 
discontinued  as  it  hath  been.  And  therefore,  because  one  must  begin,  I  thought  to  proyoke  yoor 
remembrance  of  me  by  a  letter:  and  thinking  to  fill  it  with  somewhat  besides  salutations,  it  came 
to  my  mind,  that  this  last  summer  yacation,  by  occasion  of  a  factious  book  that  endeayoured  to  redfy 
Misera  Foemina,  the  addition  of  the  pope's  bull,  upon  Queen  Elisabeth,  I  did  write  a  few  lines  in 
her  memorial,  which  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased  to  read,  both  for  the  argument,  and  becaose 
you  were  wont  to  bear  affection  to  my  pen.  « Verum,  ut  aliud  ex  alio,*  if  it  came  handsomely  to 
pass,  I  would  be  glad  the  president  De  Thou,  who  hath  written  a  history,  as  you  know,  of  that 
fame  and  diligence,  saw  it;  chiefly  because  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  senre  him  for  some  ose 
in  his  story ;  wherein  I  would  be  glad  he  did  write  to  the  truth,  and  to  the  memory  of  that  lady,  as 
I  perceiye  by  that  he  hath  already  written  he  is  well  inclined  to  do.  I  would  be  glad  also,  it  were 
some  occasion,  such  as  absence  may  permit,  of  some  acquaintance  or  mutual  notice  between  us. 
For  though  he  hath  many  ways  the  precedence,  chiefly  in  worth,  yet  this  is  common  to  us  both, 
that  we  serye  oar  soyereigns  in  places  of  law  eminent :  and  not  onrselyes  only,  bat  that  our  fathers 
did  so  before  us.  And  lastly,  that  both  of  us  loye  learning  and  liberal  sciences,  which  was  eyer  m 
bond  of  friendship  in  the  greatest  distance  of  places.  But  of  this  I  make  no  farther  request,  than 
your  own  occasions  and  respects,  to  me  known,  may  further  or  limit;  my  principal  purpose  being 
to  salute  you,  and  to  send  you  this  token :  whereunto  I  will  add  my  yery  kind  commendations  to 
my  lady;  and  so  oommit  you  both  to  God's  holy  protection." 
It  seems  probable  that  this  tract  was  intended  for  publication  daring  the  life  of  the  king.    It  says, 

«  WilMB. 

*  '*  Mir  Gttorce  Carew,  of  Corn  wall,  wu  lUiter  In  Cbaiieery  hi  the  time  of  Qae«n  Elbabctb ;  and  in  1M7  tent  arnhniwicg 
into  Poland ;  and  in  IflOS  went  to  the  eonrt  of  France  with  tbe  like  charaetMr.  After  aboat  three  years  eontlnaance,  he  wan 
reealled  hj  the  khiff  to  nwke  nee  of  hie  eerrleee  at  home:  bat  he  enrrtyed  not  mmmj  jeare.  M.  l)e  Thoa,  la  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gamden  in  161S,  very  mneh  lameme  hie  death ;  ae  loelnc  a  Mend  he  moeh  raloed,  and  an  aeeleunt  hi  the  proeecution  of  km 
hlitorj:  havtaff  reeelTed  heipe  ftoni  hfan  hi  that  part  which  relatee  to  the  dimenetoBi  between  the  Polet  and  the  Swtdft  m 
the  year  UM^  as  appean  beftm  the  coaiaBtf  of  baok  cnl."— S 
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*R6«t«nt  felteitatM  pottfanms  doa*  iis  qiw  TiTam  eomitabantar  lere  eeisiores  at  augostiores :  una 
•oceeMoiis,  altera  memoris.  Nam  aueceaaorem  aortita  eat  eum,  qui  licet  et  maacula  yirtute  et 
prole,  et  noTa  imperii  acoeeaione  faatigiiim  cjua  ezoedat  et  obumbret;  tamen  et  nomini  et  honoribna 
ejiia  &Teat,  et  actia  ejaa  qmmdam  perpetaitatem  donet:  cum  nee  ex  peraonamm  delecta,  nee  ei 
inatitDtoram  ordine,  quicqnam  magnopere  mutaTerit:  adeo  at  rare  filiiia  parenti,  tanto  ailentto,  atqus 
tarn  ezigua  mutatione  et  pertarbalione  aaoceaaeriu'*  But  it  waa  not  poblialied  during  the  life  of  the 
author;  and  the  praiae  of  Eliiabeth,  in  the  Ad?aiioement  of  Leaming,  ia  wholly  omitted,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  ita  want  of  beauty,  in  the  treatiae  «« De  Augmentia,"  publiabed  in  16S3,  where  he  alao 
oodta  the  paaaage  already  cited  in  thia  prefaoe.  ^Then  the  reign  of  a  qoeen  matched  with  a 
foreigner:  then  of  a  qoeen  that  lived  aolitinry  and  unmarried,  and  yet  her  gOTemment  ao  maaculino 
that  it  had  greater  impreaeion  and  operation  upon  the  atatea  abroad  than  it  any  waya  received  from 
thence;*'  merely  aaybg,  'Ruraua  regnum  fcunins  aolitarin  et  ccBlibia."  Whatever  were  the 
motivea  by  which  he  waa  induced  to  auppreaa,  for  a  time,  the  juat  praiae  of  Elizabeth,  be  ordered 
tiie  publication  in  a  will,  which  he  afierwaida  cancelled,  but,  in  all  probability,  afVer  aome  under- 
alMiding  with  Dr.  Rawley,  that  the  publication  ahould  appear,  aa  it  did,  aoon  after  hia  death.  This 
appeara  firom  Rawley'a  account.^  ^I  thought  it  fitting  to  intimate,  that  the  diacourae,  within  con- 
tafoed,  entitled,  A  Collection  of  the  Felicitiea  of  Queen  Eliaabeth;  waa  written  by  hia  lordship  in 
Latin  only,  whereof,  though  hia  lordahip  had  hia  particular  ends  then ;  yet  in  regard  that  I  held  it  a 
duty,  that  her  own  nation,  over  which  she  ao  happily  reigned  for  many  years,  ahould  be  acquainted 
and  poaeessed  with  the  virtaea  of  that  excellent  queen,  aa  well  as  foreign  nations,  I  waa  induced, 
many  yeara  ago,  to  put  the  same  into  the  Engliah  tongue;  not  *ad  verbum,'  for  that  had  been  but 
flat  and  injudicioua;  but,  (aa  far  aa  my  alender  ability  could  reach,)  according  to  the  expressions 
which  I  conceived  his  lordship  would  have  rendered  it  in,  if  he  had  written  the  same  in  Engliah : 
yet  ever  acknowledging  that  S&euxia,  or  Apellea'  pencil  could  not  be  attained,  but  by  Zeuxia,  or 
Apdles  himself.  This  work,  in  the  Latin,  his  lordship  so  much  affected,  that  he  had  ordained,  by 
hk  last  will  and  teatament,  to  have  had  it  publiabed  many  yeara  aince:  but  that  aingular  peraon 
ionuated  therewith,  aoon  after  deceaaed.  And  thorefbra  it  muat  now  expect  a  time  to  come  forth 
amongst  hia  lordship's  other  Latin  works."  Aiid  Archbishop  Tenison  saya,  ^  the  third  ia,  a  me- 
caorial,  entitled  The  Felicitiea  of  Queen  Eliaabeth.  Thia  waa  written  by  hia  lordship  in  Latin  only. 
A  peraon  of  more  good  will  than  ability,  tranalated  it  into  Engliah,  and  called  it  in  the  singular. 
Her  Felici^.  But  we  have  alao  a  version,  much  mora  accurate  and  judicioua,  performed  by  Doctor 
Rawley,  who  waa  pleaaed  to  take  that  labour  upon  him,  becauae  he  underatood  the  value  his  lordship 
put  upon  this  work ;  for  it  was  such,  that  I  find  thia  charge  given  concerning  it,  in  hia  last  will  and 
teatament.  « In  particular,  I  wiah  the  eulogy  whidi  I  writ,  in  Fdicem  Menmriam  Eliaabeths,  may 
be  pnblUhed."* 

Um  or   TBK  CJBSARS. 

Of  these  traota  Teniaon  aaya,  *«  The  fifUi  ia, « the  Lnago  Civilla  Julii  Cnnria.'  The  aixth,  <  Lnago 
Givilis  Augusti  Casaria.'  Both  of  them  abort  personal  charactera,  and  not  hiatoriea  of  their  empire ; 
and  written  by  his  lordship  in  that  tongue,  which  in  tibeir  time  waa  at  ita  height,  and  became  the 
language  of  the  world.  A  while  aince,  they  were  tranalated  into  EngUsh,  and  inserted  into  the  first 
part  of  the  Reauacitation.'* 

Li  the  few  linea  upon  the  character  of  Auguatua  Csaar,  there  ia  a  maxim  well  deserving  the  deep 
eoMideration  of  every  young  man  of  aenaibili^,  apt  to  be 

MWc4  hf  tkntf'n  Mttoor  ny. 

By  piHloa  driven : 
And  ftl  Ibo  llglit  Uiat  l««di  Mtrmy, 

b  Ufla  fton  bMTM. 

Bacon  aaya,  ^  Thoae  peraona  which  are  of  a  turbulent  nature  or  appetite,  do  commonly  paaa  their 
youtii  in  many  errora ;  and  about  their  middle,  and  then  and  not  before,  they  show  forth  their  perfeo- 
tions;  but  those  that  are  of  a  aedate  and  calm  nature,  may  be  ripe  for  great  and  glorioua  aetiona  ip 
their  youth.''  The  very  same  sentiment  which  he  expresses  in  his  Essay  on  Youth  and  Age :  •«  Na- 
tnea  that  hare  much  heat,  and  great  and  violent  deairea  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  action 
tin  they  have  paaaed  the  meridian  of  their  yeara ;  as  it  waa  with  Juliua  Csaar  and  Septimua 
Severus ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  it  ia  aaid,  <  Juventntem  egit,  erroribus,  imo  furoribus  plenam ;'  and 
fet  he  waa  ike  ableat  emperor,  almost,  of  all  the  list :  but  reposed  naturea  may  do  well  in  youth,  as 
It  ia  aeen  in  Auguatua  Cvaar,  Coamua  Duke  of  Florence,  Gaston  de  Foix,  and  othera." 

mwKKt  ramcK  or  wales. 
1  have  selected  this  piece  of  biography  from  the  letters,  and  restored  it  to  what  appears  to  ma  to 
he  ita  proper  place.    Of  this  a  MS.  may  be  found  in  the  Britiah  Museum. 
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THE  PREFACE. 


Thb  antiqnitief  of  the  fint  tge  (except  those  we  find  in  sacied  writ)  were  buried  in  oblivioB  vd 
•Uenoe;  eilenoe  was  sooceeded  by  poetiind  fables :  and  &bles  again  were  followed  by  the  records  we 
now  enjoy :  so  that  the  mysteries  foid  secrets  of  antiqni^  were  distingoished  and  separated  from  the 
reodds  and  eridences  oi  succeeding  times,  by  the  Tieil  of  fiction,  which  interposed  itself,  and  came  be- 
tween those  things  which  perished  and  those  which  are  extant,  I  soppose  some  are  of  opinion  that 
my  purpose  is  to  write  toys  and  trifles,  and  to  usurp  the  same  liberty  in  applying,  that  the  poets  as- 
sumed in  feigning,  whidi  I  might  do  (confess)  if  I  listed,  and  with  more  serious  contemplation  intsr- 
mix  these  things,  to  delight  either  myself  in  meditatioD,  or  oChen  in  reading.  Neither  am  I  ignorant 
how  fickle  and  inconstant  m  thing  fiction  is,  as  bMng  subject  to  be  drawn  and  wrested  any  way,  and 
how  great  the  commodity  of  wit  and  discourse  is,  that  is  able  to  apply  things  well,  yet  so  as  nerer 
meant  by  the  first  authors.  But  I  remember  that  this  liberty  hath  been  lately  much  abused,  in  that 
many,  to  purchase  the  reverence  of  antiquity  to  their  own  inyentions  and  fancies,  haTe  for  the  same 
intent  laboured  to  wrest  many  poetical  fables ;  neither  hath  this  old  and  common  Tani^  been  used  only 
of  late,  or  now  and  then :  £ot  eyen  Cfarysippus  long  ago  did,  as  an  interpreter  of  drMma,  ascribe  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  to  the  ancient  poets :  and  more  sottishly  do  die  chymists  appropriate  the  fiuwies 
and  delights  of  poets  in  the  transformations  of  bodies  to  the  experiments  of  their  furnace*  All  these 
things,  I  say,  I  hsTe  sufficiently  considered  and  weighed :  and  in  them  hare  seen  and  noted  IIm 
general  leri^  and  indulgence  of  men's  wits  aboTc  allegories;  and  yet  for  all  this,  I  relinquish  not 
my  opinion. 

For,  first,  it  may  not  be  that  the  folly  and  looseness  of  a  few  should  altogether  detract  from  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  parables ;  for  that  were  a  ooncdt  which  might  sayour  of  profaneness  and  presump- 
tion :  for  religion  itself  doth  sometimes  delight  in  such  veils  and  shadows ;  so  that  whoso  exempts 
them,  seems  in  a  manner  to  interdiot  all  commerce  between  things  dirine  and  human.  But  concern* 
ing  human  wisdom,  I  do  indeed  ingenuously  and  freely  confess,  that  I  am  inclined  to  imagine,  that 
uikier  some  oi  the  ancient  fictions  lay  couched  certain  mysteries  and  allegories,  eren  from  their  first 
inrention ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  whether  revished  with  the  reyerence  of  antiquity,  or  because  in  some 
fibles  I  find  such  singular  proportion  between  the  similitude  and  the  thing  signified,  and  such  apt  and 
clear  coherence  in  the  yery  structure  oi  them,  and  propriety  of  names  wherewith  the  persons  or  actors 
in  them  are  ascribed  and  intituled,  that  no  man  can  constantly  deny  but  this  sense  was  in  the  autiior's 
intent  and  meaning,  when  they  first  inyented  them,  and  that  they  purpoeely  shadowed  it  in  this  sort : 
for  who  can  be  so  stupid  and  blind  in  the  open  light,  as  (when  he  heare  how  Fame,  after  the  giants 
were  destroyed,  sprang  up  as  their  younger  sister)  not  to  refer  it  to  the  murmun  and  seditious  reports 
of  both  sides,  which  are  wont  to  fly  abroad  for  a  lame  after  the  suppressing  of  insurrections  !  Or  when 
he  heare  how  the  giant  lyphon,  haying  cut  out  and  brought  away  Jupiter's  nenres,  which  Mercury  slds 
from  him  and  restored  again  to  Jupiter,  doth  not  presently  peroeiye  how  fitly  it  may  be  applied  to  powei^ 
fill  rebellions,  which  take  from  princes  their  sinews  of  money  and  authority :  but  so  that  by  affiibility 
of  speech  and  wise  edicts  (the  minds  of  their  subjects  being  in  time  pririly,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth 
reconciled)  they  lecoyer  their  strength  again  !  Or  when  he  bean  how,  in  that  memorable  expedition 
of  the  gods  against  the  giants,  the  braying  of  Silenns's  ass  conduced  much  to  the  profligation  of  Hm 
giants,  doth  not  confidently  imagine  that  it  was  inyented  to  show  how  the  greatest  enterprises  of  rebels 
are  oftentimes  dispersed  with  yain  rumoura  and  feais. 

Moreoyer,  to  what  judgments  can  the  conform!^  and  signification  of  names  seem  obscure  1  8es* 
kng  Metis,  the  wife  of  Jupiter  doth  plainly  signify  counsel :  lyphon,  insurrection :  Pan,  uniyersali^  * 
Nemesis,  reyenge :  and  the  like.  Neither  let  it  trouble  any  man,  if  sometimes  he  meet  with  histor' 
cal  narrations,  or  additions  for  ornament's  sake,  or  confbsion  of  times,  or  something  trensferrpd  from 
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one  fable  to  mother,  to  bnng  in  a  new  allegory ;  for  it  could  be  no  otlierwise,  seeing  they  were  lh« 
inventions  of  men  which  lived  in  divers  agi>a,  and  had  aleo  dlTers  ends,  ftome  being  ancient,  others 
jieolerical;  some  have  an  eye  to  Ihin^  naturd,  others  to  moral. 

There  is  anoiher  argument,  and  thai  do  small  one  neither,  to  prove  that  these  fablea  contain  certain 
hidden  and  involved  meant nga,  seeing  some  of  them  are  observed  to  be  so  absurd  and  fooUah  in  the 
very  relation  that  they  show,  and»  as  it  were,  proclaim  a  parable  afar  off |  for  such  tales  as  are 
probable  they  may  seem  to  be  invented  for  delight  and  in  imitation  of  history.  And  as  for  such  a? 
no  man  would  so  much  as  ima^ne  or  relate,  they  seem  to  be  sought  out  for  other  endst  for  wha) 
kind  of  6cijon  b  that  wherein  Jupiter  la  said  to  have  taken  Metis  to  wife,  and  perceiving  that  she 
was  with  child,  to  have  devoured  her,  whence  himself  conceiving,  brought  forth  Pallas  armed  out 
of  his  head !  Truly,  I  think  there  was  never  dream,  so  different  to  the  course  of  cogitation,  and  so 
full  of  monstrosity,  ever  hatched  in  the  bmin  of  man.  Above  all  things  this  prevails  most  with  me, 
and  ia  of  singular  moment;  many  of  iheae  fables  seem  not  to  be  invented  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  related  and  celebrated,  as  by  Homer,  Hestod,  and  others :  for  if  it  were  so,  that  they  took  begin- 
ning in  that  age,  and  from  those  authors  by  whom  they  are  diiilivered  and  brought  to  our  hands,  my 
mind  gives  me  there  could  be  no  great  or  high  matter  expected,  or  supposed  to  proceed  from  them  in 
respecl  of  iliese  originals.  But  if  with  attention  we  conaider  the  matter,  it  will  appear  Ihnt  they 
were  delivered  and  related  as  things  formerly  believed  and  received,  and  not  aa  newly  invented  and 
offered  unto  us.  Besides,  seeing  they  are  diversely  related  by  writers  that  lived  near  about  one  iind 
the  selfsame  time,  we  may  eaaily  perceive  that  they  were  common  things  derived  from  precedent 
memorials ;  and  that  they  became  various  by  reason  of  the  divers  ornaments  bestowed  on  them  by 
particular  relations ;  and  the  consideration  of  this  must  needs  increase  in  us  a  great  opinion  of  them, 
\m  not  lo  be  accounted  either  the  eSeets  of  the  times,  or  inventiona  of  the  poets,  but  aa  sacred  relics  or 
abstracted  airs  of  better  times,  which,  by  tradition  from  more  ancient  nations,  fell  into  the  trumpets 
and  flutes  of  the  Grecians.  But  if  any  do  obsunatety  contend,  that  allegories  are  always  adventiti- 
ally,  and  as  it  were  by  constraint,  never  naturally  and  properly  included  in  fables,  we  will  not  be 
much  troublesome,  but  suffer  them  to  enjoy  that  gravity  of  judgment  w*h(cb  I  am  sure  they  affect, 
although  indeed  tt  be  but  lumpish  and  almost  leaden*  And,  if  they  be  WOTthy  to  be  taken  notice  of^ 
we  will  begin  afresh  with  thetn  in  some  other  fashion. 

There  is  found  among  men,  and  it  goes  for  current,  a  twofold  use  of  parables,  and  those,  which  is 
more  to  be  admired,  referred  to  contrary  ends,  conducing  as  well  to  the  folding  up  and  keeping  of 
thinp  under  a  veil,  aa  to  the  enlightening  and  laying  open  of  obscurities.  But,  omitting  the  former, 
rather  than  to  undergo  wrangling,  and  afisuming  ancient  fahfes  aa  things  vagrant  and  composed  only 
for  delight^  the  latter  must  f^ueationless  till  remain  aa  not  to  be  wrested  from  us  by  any  violence  of 
wit,  neither  can  any  (that  is  but  meanly  learned)  hinder,  hut  it  must  abaohtely  be  received  as  a  thing 
grave  and  sober,  free  from  all  vanity,  and  exceeding  prohtabte  atid  necessary  to  all  sciences*  Tins 
is  it,  I  say,  thai  tends  the  understanding  of  man  by  an  easy  and  gentle  passage  through  all  novel 
and  abstruse  inventiona  whioh  any  way  differ  from  common  received  opinions*  llierefore,  in  the 
first  ages,  (when  many  human  inventions  and  conclusions,  which  are  now  common  and  vulgar,  were 
new,  and  not  generally  known,)  all  things  were  full  of  fablea,  enigmas,  parablea,  and  similes  of  all 
sorts ;  by  which  they  Bought  to  teach  and  lay  open,  not  lo  hide  and  conceal  knowledge,  especially 
seeing  the  understandings  of  men  were  in  those  timee  rude  and  impatient,  and  almost  incopahle  of 
Miy  subtil tiea,  such  things  only  excepted  as  were  the  objects  of  sense ;  for,  as  hieroglyphics  pre- 
ceded letters,  so  parables  were  more  ancient  than  argumputs:  and  in  these  dnys  also,  he  that  would 
illuminate  men^s  minds  anew  in  any  old  matter,  and  tliat  not  with  di^proBt  and  barshnes^^,  must 
absolutely  take  the  same  course,  and  use  the  help  of  similes*  Wherefore  after  all  that  hath  been 
said,  w^e  will  thus  conclude,  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  it  was  eiihisr  much  or  happy :  much*  if 
these  figures  and  tropes  were  invented  by  atudy  and  premeditation  ;  happy,  if  they,  intending  nothing 
less,  gave  matter  and  occasion  to  so  many  worthy  medilations*  Aa  concerning  my  labours,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  them  which  may  do  good,  I  will  on  neither  part  count  them  ill  bestowed,  my  purpose 
being  to  illustTale  either  antiquity  or  things  them  selves.  Neither  am  I  ignorant  that  this  very  sub- 
ject hath  been  attempted  by  others;  but  to  speak  aa  I  think,  and  that  freely,  without  ostentation,  the 
dignitv  and  efficacy  of  the  thin^,  is  almost  lost  by  these  menu's  writings,  though  voluminous  and  full 
of  pains,  whilst  not  diving  into  the  depth  of  matters,  but  skilful  only  i^  certain  commonplaces, 
have  applied  the  sense  of  these  parables  to  certain  vulgar  and  general  things,  not  so  much  as  glanc- 
ing at  tiieir  true  virtue,  genuine  propriety,  and  full  depth.  1,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  shall  be  new  in 
common  things;  wherefore^  leaving  such  as  are  plain  and  open,  I  will  aim  at  further  and  richer 
matters. 
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CASSANDRA,  OR  DIVINATION. 

Thk  poets  feble,  that  Apollo  beingr  enamoured 
of  Cassandra,  was,  by  her  many  shiAs  and  can- 
ning sleights,  still  deluded  in  his  desire ;  but  yet 
fed  on  with  hope  until  such  time  as  she  had  drawn 
from  him  the  gift  of  prophesying ;  and  haying  by 
such  her  dissimulation,  in  the  end  attained  to  that 
which  from  the  beginning  she  sought  after,  at  last 
flatly  rejected  his  suit:  who,  finding  himself  so 
far  engaged  in  his  promise,  as  that  he  could  not 
by  any  means  revoke  again  his  rash  gift,  and  yet 
inflamed  with  an  earnest  desire  of  reyenge,  highly 
disdaining  to  be  made  the  scorn  of  a  crafty  wench, 
annexed  a  penalty  to  his  promise,  to  wit,  that  she 
should  ever  foretell  the  truth,  but  never  be  believed; 
so  were  her  divinations  always  faithful,  but  at  no 
time  regarded,  whereof  she  still  found  the  expe- 
rience, yea,  even  in  the  ruin  of  her  own  countiy, 
which  she  had  often  forewarned  them  of,  but  they 
neither  gave  credit  nor  ear  to  her  words. 

This  fable  seems  to  intimate  the  unprofitable 
liberty  of  untimely  admonitions  and  counsels :  for 
they  that  are  so  overweened  with  the  sharpness 
Ad  dexterity  of  their  own  wit  and  capacity,  as 
that  they  disdain  to  submit  themselves  to  the  docu- 
ments of  Apollo,  the  god  of  harmony,  whereby  to 
learn  and  observe  the  method  and  measure  of  af- 
ftdrs,  the  grace  and  grravity  of  discourse,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  more  judicious  and  more  vulgar 
ears,  and  the  due  times  when  to  speak  and  when  to 
be  silent;  be  they  never  so  sensible  and  pregnant, 
and  their  judgments  never  so  profound  and  profit- 
able, yet  in  all  their  endeavours  either  of  persuasion 
or  perforce,  they  avail  nothing ;  neither  are  they  of 
any  moment  to  advantage  or  manage  matters,  but 
do  rather  hasten  on  the  ruin  of  all  those  that  they 
adhere  or  devote  themselves  unto;  and  then,  at 
last,  when  calamity  hath  made  men  feel  the  event 
of  neglect,  then  shall  they,  too  late,  be  reverenced 
as  deep  foreseeing  and  faithful  prophets :  whereof 
a  notable  instance  is  eminently  set  forth  in  Marcus 
Cato  Uticensis,  who,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  dis- 
covered afar  off,  and  as  an  oracle  long  foretold,  the 
approaching  ruin  of  his  country,  and  the  plotted 
tyranny  hovering  over  the  state,  both  in  the  first 
eiinspiracy,  and  as  it  was  prosecuted  in  the  civil 
contention  between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  and  did 
no  good  the  while,  but  rather  harmed  the  com- 
monwealth and  hastened  on  his  country's  bane ; 
which  M.  Cicero  wisely  observed,  and  writing  to 
m  familiar  fnend,  doth  in  these  terms  ezeellendy 


describe,  «*  Cato  optime  sentit,  sed  nocet  interdom 
Reipublics :  loquitur  enim  tanquam  in  Republic^ 
Platonis,  non  tanquam  in  fsce  Romuli/'  Cato 
(saith  he)  judgeth  profoundly,  but  in  the  mean 
time  damnifies  the  state,  for  he  speaks  as  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Plato,  and  not  as  in  the  dregs 
of  Romulus. 

TYPHON,  OR  A  REBEL. 

Juno,  being  vexed  (say  the  poets)  that  Jupiter 
had  begotten  Pallas  by  himself  without  her,  ear 
neatly  pressed  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses,thit 
she  might  also  bring  forth  of  herself  alone  without 
him ;  and  having  by  violence  and  importunity  ob- 
tained a  grrant  diereof,  she  smote  the  earth,  and 
forthwith  sprang  up  Typhon,  a  huge  and  honid 
monster.  This  strange  birth  she  commits  to  m 
serpent,  as  a  foster-father,  to  nourish  it ;  who  no 
sooner  came  to  ripeness  of  years  but  he  provokes 
Jupiter  to  battle.  In  the  conflict,  the  giant,  g«l- 
ting  the  upper  hand,  takes  Jupiter  upon  his  shoal* 
ders,  carries  him  into  a  remote  and  obscure  coon- 
try,  and  (cutting  out  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and 
feet)  brought  them  away,  and  so  left  him  miserably 
mangled  and  maimed;  but  Mercury  recovering 
these  nerves  from  Typhon  by  stealth,  restored 
them  again  to  Jupiter.  Jupiter  being  again  by 
this  means  corroborated,  assaults  the  monster 
afresh,  and  at  the  first  strikes  him  with  a  thunder* 
bolt,  f^m  whose  blood  serpents  were  engendered. 
This  monster  at  length  fiiinting  and  flying,  Jupiter 
casts  on  him  the  mount  ^tna,  and  with  the 
weight  thereof  crushed  him. 

This  fable  seems  to  point  at  the  variable  fortune 
of  princes,  and  the  rebellious  insurrection  of  trai^ 
tors  in  state.  For  princes  may  well  be  said  to  be 
married  to  their  dominions,  as  Jupiter  was  to 
Juno;  but  it  happens  now  and  then,  that  being 
deboshed  by  the  long  custom  of  empiring  and 
bending  towards  tyranny,  they  endeavour  to  draw 
all  to  themselves,  and,  contemning  the  counsel 
of  their  nobles  and  senators,  hatch  laws  in  their 
own  brain,  that  is,  dispose  of  things  by  their  own 
fiuicy  and  absolute  power.  The  people,  repining 
at  this,  study  how  to  create  and  set  up  a  chief  of 
their  own  choice.  This  project,  by  the  secret 
instigation  of  the  peers  and  nobles,  doth  for  the 
most  part  take  his  beginning;  by  whose  coin 
nivance  the  conmions  being  set  on  edge,  then  fol- 
lows a  kind  of  murmuring  or  discontent  in  the 
state,  shadowed  by  the  in^cy  of  Typhon,  which 
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hewg  nursed  by  the  natural  pravity,  and  clownish 
malignity  of  the  Yulgat  sort,  (unto  princes  as  in- 
featuous  as  scrp^tits,)  is  again  repaired  i>y  renewed 
Btrongth,  and  at  last  breal^  out  into  open  rehallion, 
which,  becauae  it  brings  infinite  mLsebiefs  upon 
prince  and  people,  it  represented  bj  tbe  monBtronB 
deformity  of  Tjphon;  his  hundred  heads  signify 
tjieir  divided  powers,  his  fiery  mouths  their  in- 
flamed intentSt  his  serpentine  circles  their  pesti- 
lent malice  in  besieging,  hh  iron  hands  their  mer- 
ciless alaughtersi  his  eagle's  talons  their  greedy 
rapines,  his  plumed  body  their  continual  rumours, 
and  scouts,  and  fears,  and  suchlike ;  and  some- 
times these  rebellion i  grow  so  potent,  that  princes 
are  enforced  (transported  as  It  were  by  the  rebels, 
and  forsaking  the  chief  seats  and  cities  of  the 
kingdotit)  to  contract  their  power,  and,  being  de- 
prived of  the  sinews  of  money  and  majesty,  be- 
take themselyes  to  some  remote  and  obscure  cor^ 
ner  within  their  dominions ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  if  Ibey  bear  their  misfortunes  with  modem- 
tiorif  they  may  recoTer  their  strength  by  the  Tirtue 
^nd  industry  of  Mercury,  that  is,  they  may,  by  be^ 
coming  affable,  and  by  reconciling  the  minds  and 
wills  of  their  subjects  with  grave  edicts  and  gra- 
cious speech,  excite  an  alacrity  to  grant  aids  and 
aubsidiea  whereby  to  strengthen  their  authority 
anew.  Nevertheless,  having  learned  to  be  wise 
and  wary,  they  will  refmn  to  try  the  chance  of 
fortune  by  war,  and  yet  study  how  to  suppress 
the  reputation  of  the  rebels  by  some  famous 
aetioiii  which  if  it  fall  out  answerable  to  their 
expeotation,  the  rebels,  finding  themselves  weak- 
ened^ and  fearing  the  success  of  their  broken 
prc^eeta,  betake  themselves  to  some  sleight  and 
vain  bravadoes  like  the  hissing  of  serpents,  and 
at  length  in  despair  betake  themselves  to  i^ight, 
and  then  when  they  begin  to  break,  it  is  safe  and 
timely  for  kings  Co  pursue  and  oppress  them  with 
the  forces  and  weight  of  the  kingdom,  aa  il  were 
with  the  mountain  iEtna. 


THE  CYCLOPS,  OR  THE  MINISTERS 
OF   TERROR* 

Ta^y  say  the  Cyclops,  for  their  fierceness  and 
cruelty,  were  by  Jupiter  cast  into  hell,  and  there 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  but  Tellus 
persuaded  Jupiter  that  it  would  do  well,  if  being 
set  at  liberty,  they  were  put  to  forge  thunderbolts, 
which  being  done  accordingly,  they  became  so 
painful  and  industrious,  as  that  day  and  night  tliey 
continued  hammering  out  in  laborious  diligence 
Ihunderbolts  and  other  instruments  of  terror.  In 
(troeess  of  time  Jupiter  having  conceived  m  dis- 
pleasure against  J^sculapins,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
for  restoring  a  dead  man  to  life  by  physic,  and 
(^tFsealing  his  dislike  because  there  was  no  just 
cause  of  anger,  the  deed  bcmg  pious  and  famons, 
secretly  incensed  the  Cyclops  against  him,  who 
without  delay  slew  him  with  a  thunderbolt ;  in 
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revenge  of  which  act,  Apollo,  Jupiter  not  prohibit 
ing  it,  shot  them  to  death  with  his  arrows. 

This  fable  may  be  applied  to  the  projects  of 
kings,  who  having  cruel,  bloody,  and  exacting 
oflicem,  do  fixit  punish  and  displace  them ;  afkr- 
wards,  by  the  counsel  of  Tellus,  that  is  of  some 
base  and  ignoble  person,  and  by  the  prevailing 
respect  of  profit,  they  admit  them  into  their  places 
again,  that  they  may  have  instruments  in  a  readi- 
ness, if  at  any  time  there  should  need  either 
severity  of  execution  or  accerbily  of  eicaction« 
These  servile  creatures  being  by  nature  cruel t 
and  by  their  former  fortune  exasperated,  and  per* 
ceivtng  well  what  is  eiipected  at  their  hands,  do 
show  themseWes  wonderful  ofilcious  in  such  kind 
of  employments ;  but  being  too  ra^^h  and  precipi- 
tate in  seeking  countenance  and  creeping  into 
favour,  do  sometimes  take  occ^ion,  from  the 
secret  beckonings  and  ambiguous  commands  of 
their  prince,  to  perform  some  hal*?ful  execution. 
But  princes  abhorring  the  fact,  and  knowing  well 
that  they  shall  never  want  such  kind  of  instru- 
ments, do  utterly  forsake  them,  turning  them 
over  to  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  w  rouged  *  to 
their  accvisatlons  and  revenge,  and  to  the  general 
hatred  of  the  people;  so  that  with  great  applause 
and  prosperous  wishea  and  acclamations  towards 
the  prince,  they  are  brought  rather  too  iate  than 
undeservedly  to  a  miserable  end. 

NARCISSUS,  OR  SELF-LOVE. 

Ta£ir  say  that  Naielssus  was  exceeding  fair 
and  beautiful,  but  wonderful  proud  and  disdain- 
ful ;  wherefore  despising  all  others  in  respect  of 
himself,  he  leads  a  solitary  life  in  the  woods  and 
chases  with  a  few  followers,  to  whom  he  alone 
was  ail  in  all ;  amongst  the  rest  there  follows  him 
the  nymph  Echo.  During  his  course  of  lite,  it 
fatally  so  chanced  that  he  came  to  a  clear  foun- 
tain, upon  the  bauk  whereof  he  lay  down  to  re- 
pose himself  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  having 
eapied  the  shadow  of  his  own  face  in  the  water, 
was  so  besotted  and  ravished  with  the  contejn- 
plation  and  admiration  thereof,  that  he  by  no 
means  possibly  could  be  drawn  from  beholding 
his  image  in  this  glass ;  insomuch,  tiiat  by  con- 
tin  oal  gaiing  thereupon,  he  pin**d  away  to  nothing, 
and  was  at  last  turned  into  a  flower  of  his  own 
name,  which  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring,  and  ts  sacred  to  the  internal  powen. 
Flu  to,  Proserpina,  and  the  Furies, 

This  fable  seems  to  show  the  dispoaiUona  ind 
fortune  of  those,  who  in  respect  either  of  thiiT 
beauty  or  other  gift  wherewith  they  are  adonwd 
and  graced  by  nature,  without  the  help  of  indus- 
try, are  so  far  besotted  in  themselves  as  that  they 
prove  the  cause  of  their  own  desimction.  For  it 
is  the  property  of  men  infected  with  this  humour 
not  to  come  much  abroad,  or  to  be  conversant  in 
civil  affairs;  specially  seeing  those  that  are  ki 
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public  place  miut  of  necessity  encounter  with 
manj  contempts  snd  scorns  wliich  may  mncli 
deject  and  trouble  their  minds;  and  therefore 
they  lead  for  the  most  part  a  solitary,  prirate,  and 
obscure  life,  attended  on  with  a  few  followers, 
and  those  such  as  will  adore  and  admire  them, 
like  an  echo,  flatter  them  in  all  their  sayings,  and 
applaud  them  in  all  their  words ;  so  ^at  being 
by  this  custom  seduced  and  puffed  up,  and  as  it 
were  stupified  with  the  admiration  of  themselves, 
they  are  possessed  with  so  strange  a  sloth  and 
idleness,  that  they  grow  in  a  manner  benumbed 
and  defectire  of  all  rigour  and  alacrity.  Ele- 
gantly doth  this  flower,  appearing  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring,  represent  the  likeness  of  these 
men's  dispositions,  who  in  their  youth  do  flourish 
and  wax  famous ;  but  being  come  to  ripeness  of 
years,  they  deceire  and  frustrate  the  good  hope 
that  is  conceiTed  of  them.  Neither  is  it  imper- 
tineni  that  this  flower  is  s<ad  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  infernal  deities,  because  men  of  this  disposi- 
tion become  unprofitable  to  all  human  things. 
For  whatsocTer  producedi  no  fruit  of  itself,  but 
passeth  and  yanisheth  as  if  it  nerer  had  been, 
like  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea,  that  the  an- 
cients were  wont  to  dedicate  to  the  ghosts,  and 
powers  below. 

STYX,  OR  LEAGUES. 

The  oath  by  which  the  gods  were  wont  to 
oblige  themselves  when  they  meant  to  ratify  any 
thing  so  firmly  as  never  to  revoke  it,  is  a  thing 
well  known  to  the  vulgar,  as  being  mentioned 
almost  in  every  fable,  which  was,  when  they  did 
not  invoke  or  call  to  witness  any  celestial  majesty 
or  divine  power,  but  only  the  river  Styx,  that  with 
crooked  and  meandry  turnings  encircleth  the  pa- 
lace of  the  infernal  Dis.  This  was  held  as  the 
only  manner  of  their  sacrament,  and,  besides  it, 
not  any  other  vow  to  be  accounted  firm  and  invio- 
lable, and  therefore  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted, 
if  any  did  perjure  themselves,  was,  that  for  cer^ 
tain  years  they  should  be  put  out  of  commons, 
and  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  gods. 

This  fable  seems  to  point  at  the  leagues  and 
pacts  of  princes,  of  which  more  truly  than  op- 
portunely may  be  said,  that  be  they  never  so 
strongly  confirmed  widi  the  solemnity  and  reli- 
gion  of  an  oath,  yet  are  for  the  most  part  of  no 
validity;  insomuch,  that  they  are  made  rather 
with  an  eye  to  reputation,  and  report,  and  cere- 
mony, than  to  faith,  security,  and  effect  More- 
over, add  to  these  the  bonds  of  afiinity,  as  the  sa- 
craments of  nature,  and  mutual  deserts  of  each 
part,  and  you  shall  observe,  that  with  a  great 
many,  all  these  things  are  placed  a  degree  under 
ambition  and  profit,  and  the  licentious  desire  of 
domination ;  and  so  much  the  rather,  because  it 
is  an  easy  thing  for  princes  to  defend  and  cover 
their  unlawful  detirss  and  on&idiful  vows  with 
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many  outwardly  seemng  fair  pretexts,  especially 
seeing  there  is  no  umpire  or  moderator  of  matters 
concluded  upon,  to  whom  a  reason  should  be 
tendered.  Therefore  there  is  no  true  and  proper 
thing  made  choice  of  for  the  confirmation  of  faith, 
and  that  no  celestial  power  neither,  but  is  indeed 
neoessi^,  (a  great  god  to  great  potentates,)  the 
peril  also  of  state,  and  the  communication  of 
profit.  As  for  necessity,  it  is  elegantly  represent- 
ed by  Styx,  that  fetal  and  irremeable  river ;  and 
this  godhead  did  Ipichrates,  the  Athenian,  call  to 
the  confirmation  of  a  league,  who,  because  he 
alone  is  found  to  speak  plainly  that  which  many 
hide  covertly  in  their  breasts,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  relate  his  words.  He  observing  how 
the  Lacedemonians  had  thought  upon  and  pro- 
pounded divers  cautions,  sanctions,  confirmations, 
and  bonds,  pertaining  to  leagrues,  interposed  thus : 
*•  Unum  Lacsdemonii,  nobis  vobiscum  vinculum* 
et  securitatis  ratio  esse  possit,  si  plane  demonstre* 
tis,  vos  ea  nobis  concessisse,  et  inter  manus  posu* 
isse,  ut  vobis  facultas  ledendi  nos  si  maxime  vel* 
letis  minims  suppetere  possit."  There  is  one 
thing,  oh  Lacedemonians !  that  would  link  us 
unto  you  in  the  bond  of  amity,  and  be  the  occs. 
sion  of  peace  and  security,  which  is,  if  you  would 
plainly  demonstrate  that  you  have  yielded  up 
and  put  into  our  hands  such  things  as  that,  would 
you  hurt  us  never  so  fain,  you  should  yet  be  dis- 
furnished  of  means  to  do  it.  If,  therefore,  the 
power  of  hurting  be  taken  away,  or  if,  by  bresoh 
of  league,  there  follow  the  danger  of  the  ruin  or 
diminution  of  the  state  or  tribute,  then  indeed  the 
leagues  may  seem  to  be  ratified  and  established, 
and  as  it  were  confirmed  by  the  sacrament  of 
the  Stygian  lake;  seeing  that  it  includes  the  fear 
of  prohibition  and  suspension  from  the  table  of 
the  gods,  under  which  name  the  laws  and  prero^ 
atives,  the  plen^  and  felicity  of  a  kingdom  were 
signified  by  the  ancients. 

PAN,  OR  NATURE, 

The  ancients  have  exquisitely  described  Nft. 
ture  under  the  person  of  Pan,  whose  original 
they  leave  doubtful ;  for  some  say  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Mercury,  others  attribute  unto  him  a  far 
different  beginning,  afiirming  him  to  be  the  com- 
mon offspring  of  Penelope's  suitors,  upon  a  sos- 
picion  that  every  one  of  them  had  to  do  with  her ; 
which  latter  relation  doubtless  gave  occasion  to 
some  after  writers  to  entitle  this  ancient  fable 
with  the  name  of  Penelope :  a  thing  tery  frequent 
amongst  diem  when  they  apply  old  fictions  to 
young  persons  and  names,  uid  that  many  times 
absurdly  and  indiscreetly,  as  may  be  seen  here : 
for  Pan,  being  one  of  the  ancient  gods,  was  long 
before  the  time  of  Ulysses  and  Penriope.  Be- 
sides, for  her  matrimonial  chasti^,  she  was  hekl 
venerable  by  antiquity.  Neither  may  we  prefer* 
mit  the  tnini  conceit  of  his  birth:  for  some  uf 
9B 
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that  be  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Hybris*  which 
signifies  contumely  or  disdain:  hut  howsoeTer 
begotten,  the  Paics,  they  say,  were  his  sisters. 
He  is  portrayed  by  ^e  ancients  in  thb  goise;  on 
his  h^  a  pair  of  horns  to  reach  to  hearen,  his 
body  rough  and  hairy,  his  beard  long  and  shaggy, 
his  shape  biformed,  above  like  a  man,  below  like 
a  beast,  his  feet  like  goats'  hoofs ;  bearing  these 
ensigns  of  his  jurisdiction,  to  wit,  in  his  left  hand 
a  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  and  in  his  right  a  sheep- 
hook,  or  a  staff  crooked  at  the  upper  end,  and  his 
mantle  made  of  a  leopard's  skin.    His  dignities 
and  offices  were  these :  he  was  the  god  of  hunt- 
ers,  of  shepherds,  and  of  all  rural  inhabitants ; 
chief  president  also  of  hill  and  mountains ;  and, 
next  to  Mercury,  the  ambassador  of  the  gods. 
Moreover,  he  was  accounted  the  leader  and  com- 
mander of  the  nymphs,  which  were  always  wont 
to  dance  the  rounds,  and  frisk  about  him ;  he  was 
accosted  by  the  satyrs  and  the  old  Sileni.    He 
had  power  also  to  strike  men  with  terrors,  and 
those  especially  vain  and  superstitious,  which  are 
termed  panic  fears.     His  acts  were  not  many, 
for  aught  that  can  be  found  in  records ;  the  chief- 
est  was,  that  he  challenged  Cupid  at  wrestling,  in 
which  conflict  he  had  the  foil.   The  tale  goes,  too, 
how  that  he  caught  the  giant  Typhon  in  a  net,  and 
held  him  fast.    Moreover,  when  Ceres,  grum- 
bling and  chafing  that  Proserpina  was  ravished, 
had  hid  herself  away,  and  that  all  the  gods  took 
pains,  by  dispersing  themselves  into  every  cor- 
ner, to  find  her  out,  it  was  only  his  good  hap,  as 
he  was  hunting,  to  light  on  her,  and  acquaint  the 
rest  where  she  was.     He  presumed  also  to  put  it 
to  trial  who  was  the  best  musician,  he  or  Apollo; 
and  by  the  judgment  of  Midas  was  indeed  prefer^ 
red :  but  the  wise  judge  had  a  pair  of  asses'  ears 
privily  chopped  to  his  noddle  for  his  sentence. 
Of  his  love  tricks  there  is  nothing  reported,  or  at 
least  not  much ;  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  espe. 
cially  being  among  a  troop  of  gods  so  profusely 
amorous.    This  only  is  said  of  him,  that  he  loved 
the  nymph  Echo,  whom  he  took  to  wife ;  and  one 
pretty  wench  more  called  Syrinx,  towards  whom 
Cupid,  in  an  angry  and  revengful  humour,  because 
90  audaciously  he  had  challenged  him  at  wrest- 
ling, inflamed  his  desire.    Moreover,  he  had  no 
issue,  which  is  a  marvel  also,  seeing  the  gods, 
especially  those  of  the  male  kind,  were  very  gene- 
rative, only  he  was  the  reputed  father  of  a  little 
girl  called  lambe,  that  with  many  pretty  tales 
was  wont  to  make  strangers  merry:  but  some 
think  that  he  did  indeed  beget  her  by  his  wife 
lambe 

This,  if  any  be,  is  a  noble  tale,  as  being  laid 
oat  and  big  bellied  witli  the  secrets  and  mysteries 
of  nature.  Pan,  as  his  name  imports,  represents 
and  lays  open  the  all  uf  things  or  nature.  Con- 
oeming  his  original  there  are  two  only  opinions 
that  go  for  current ;  for  either  he  came  of  Mereu- 
ry ,  that  is,  the  Word  of  God,  which  the  Holy 


Scriptures  without  all  controversy  aflirra,  and 
such  of  the  philosophere  as  had  any  smack  of  di- 
vinity assented  unto,  or  else  from  the  confused 
seeds  of  things.  For  they  that  would  have  one 
simple  beginning,  refer  it  unto  God ;  or  if  a  mate- 
riate  beginning,  they  would  have  it  various  in 
power ;  so  that  we  may  end  the  controversy  with 
this  distribution,  that  the  world  took  beginning, 
either  from  Mercury,  or  from  the  seeds  of  all 
things. 

TIBO.  BCLOO.  0. 

**  Namqne  canebat  uti  mafnum  per  biane  coacu. 
Semiiia,  terrarumque,  aniniKque  maritqoe  fbiiMBt. 
Et  liqaldl  ■Inial  If  nil :  Et  hla  exordia  prioila 
Omnia  et  ipae  tener  maodi  concreveril  orbia." 

For  rich-vein'd  Orpbeoa  aweeUy  did  rehearse 
How  thai  the  eeeds  of  fire,  air,  water,  earth. 
Were  all  pact  In  the  Taat  void  univerae  : 
And  bow  ftom  tbeae,  as  flratlinga,  all  had  birth, 
And  bow  the  body  of  thli  orbic  frame, 
From  tender  infkncy  ao  big  became. 

But  as  touching  the  third  conceit  of  Pan's  ori- 
ginal, it  seems  that  the  Grecians,  either  by  inter- 
course with  the  Egyptians,  or  one  way  or  other, 
had  heard  something  of  the  Hebrew  mysteries ;  for 
it  points  to  the  state  of  the  world,  not  considered 
in  immediate  creation,  but  after  the  fall  of  Adam, 
exposed  and  made  subject  to  death  and  corruption ; 
for  in  that  state  it  was,  and  remains  to  this  day, 
the  offispring  of  God  and  sin ;  and  therefore  all 
these  three  narrations  concerning  the  manner  of 
Pan's  birth  may  seem  to  be  true,  if  it  be  rightly 
distinguished  between  things  and  times.  For 
this  Pan,  or  Nature,  which  we  inspect,  contem- 
plate, and  reverence  more  than  is  fit,  took  begin- 
ning from  the  word  of  God  by  the  means  of  con- 
fused matter,  and  the  entrance  of  prevarication 
and  corruption.  The  Destinies  may  well  be 
thought  the  sistera  of  Pan,  or  Nature,  because 
the  beginnings,  and  continuances,  and  corruptions, 
and  depressions,  and  dissolutions,  and  eminences, 
and  labours,  and  felicities  of  things,  and  all  the 
chances  which  can  happen  unto  any  thing,  are 
linked  with  the  chain  of  causes  natural. 

Horns  are  attributed  unto  him,  because  horns 
are  broad  at  the  root  and  sharp  at  the  ends,  the 
nature  of  all  these  things  being  like  a  pyramis, 
sharp  at  the  top.  For  individual  or  singular 
things  being  infinite  are  firat  collected  into  species, 
which  are  many  also ;  then  from  species  into  ge. 
nereis,  and  from  generals,  by  ascending,  are  con- 
tracted  into  things  or  notions  more  general ;  so 
that  at  length  Nature  may  seem  to  be  contracted 
into  an  unity.  Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Pan  toucheth  heaven  with  his  horns,  seeing 
the  height  of  nature  or  univereal  ideas  do  in  some 
sort  pertain  to  things  divine ;  and  there  is  a  ready 
and  short  passage  from  metaphysic  to  natural  theo- 
logy. 

The  body  of  nature  is  elegantly  and  with  deep 
judgment  depainted  hairy,  representing  the  beams 
or  opeimtions  of  creatures ;  for  beams  are,  as  it 
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were,  the  haira  and  bristles  of  nature  $  and  every 
nreature  is  either  more  or  less  beamy,  which  is 
most  apparent  in  the  &culty  of  seeing,  and  no 
less  in  every  virtue  and  operation  that  effectuates 
upon  a  distant  object ;  for  whatsoever  works  up 
any  thing  afar  off",  that  may  rightly  be  said  to  dart 
forth  rays  or  beams. 

Moreover,  Pan's  beard  is  said  to  be  exceeding 
long,  because  the  beams  or  influences  of  celestial 
bodies  do  operate  and  pierce  farthest  of  all ;  and 
the  sun,  when  his  higher  half  is  shadowed  with  a 
cloud,  his  beams  break  out  in  the  lower,  and 
looks  as  if  he  were  bearded. 

Nature  is  also  excellently  set  forth  with  a  bi- 
formed  body,  with  respect  to  the  differences  be- 
tween superior  and  inferior  creatures.  For  one 
part,  by  reason  of  their  pulchritude  and  equability 
of  motion,  and  constancy  and  dominion  over  the 
earth  and  earthly  things,  is  worthily  set  out  by 
the  shape  of  man ;  and  the  other  part  in  respect 
of  their  perturbations  and  unconstant  motions, 
and  therefore  needing  to  be  moderated  by  the 
celestial,  may  be  well  fitted  with  the  figure  of  a 
brute  beast.  This  description  of  his  body  per- 
tains also  to  the  participation  of  species ;  for  no 
natural  being  seems  to  be  simple,  but  as  it  were 
participated  and  compounded  of  two ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, man  hath  something  of  a  b^ut,  a  beast 
something  of  a  plant,  a  plant  something  of  inani- 
mate body,  of  that  all  natural  things  are  in  very 
deed  biformed,  that  is  to  say,  compounded  of  a 
superior  and  inferior  species. 

It  is  a  witty  allegory  that  same,  of  the  feet  of 
the  goat,  by  reason  of  the  upward  tending  motion 
of  terrestial  bodies  towards  the  air  and  heaven ; 
for  the  goat  is  a  climbing  creature,  that  loves  to  be 
hanging  about  the  rocks  and  steep  mountains; 
and  this  is  done  also  in  a  wonderful  manner  even 
by  those  things  which  are  destinated  to  this  infe- 
rior globe,  as  may  manifestly  appear  in  clouds 
and  meteors. 

The  two  ensigns  which  Pan  bears  in  his  hands 
do  point,  the  one  at  harmony,  the  other  at  empire : 
for  the  pipe,  consisting  of  seven  reeds,  doth  evi- 
dently demonstrate  the  consent,  and  harmony,  and 
discordant  concord  of  all  inferior  creatures,  which 
is  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  seven  planets :  and 
that  of  the  sheep-hook  may  be  excellently  applied 
to  the  order  of  nature,  which  is  partly  right, 
partly  crooked :  this  staff'  therefore  or  rod  is  spe- 
cially crooked  in  the  upper  end,  because  all  the 
works  of  divine  Providence  in  the  world  are  done 
in  a  far-fetched  and  circular  manner,  so  that  one 
thing  may  seem  to  be  effected,  and  yet  indeed  a 
clean  contrary  brought  to  pass,  as  the  selling  of 
Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  the  like.  Besides,  in  all 
wise  human  government,  they  that  sit  at  the  helm 
do  more  happily  bring  their  purposes  about,  and 
insinuate  more  easily  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  pretext  and  oblique  courses  than  by  direct 
methods:  so  that  all  seeptret  and  maaset  of  an. 


thority  ought  in  very  deed  to  be  crooked  in  the 
upper  end* 

Pan*s  cloak  or  mantle  is  ingeniously  feigned 
to  be  a  skin  of  a  leopard,  because  it  is  full  of 
spots :  so  the  heavens  are  spotted  with  stars,  the 
sea  widi  rocks  and  islands,  the  land  with  flowers, 
and  every  particular  creature  also  is  for  the  most 
part  garnished  with  divers  colours  about  the 
superficies,  which  is  as  it  were  a  mantle  unto  it. 

The  office  of  Pan  can  be  by  nothing  so  lively 
conceived  and  expressed,  as  by  feigning  him  to 
be  the  god  of  hunters;  for  every  natural  action, 
and  so  by  consequence  motion  and  progression,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  hunting.  Arts  aiid  sciences 
have  their  works,  and  human  couiMeLs  their  ends, 
which  they  earnestly  hunt  after.  All  natural 
things  have  either  their  food  as  a  prey,  or  their 
pleasure  as  a  recreation  which  they  seek  for,  and 
that  in  a  most  expert  and  sagacious  manner. 

**Torva  lecna  lupmn  Mquhnr,  Inpaa  ipM  capeUam. 
Florentem  cyUrain,  aequitiu-  laaciTa  capelU. 

TIm  honfry  Itonew,  with  ■harp  deaire, 
Puraoea  the  wolf,  the  wolf  the  wanion  foat: 
The  f  oat  again  doih  f  reedfljr  aapire 
To  have  the  trefoil  Juice  paM  down  her  throat. 

Pan  is  also  said  to  be  the  god  of  the  country- 
clowns  ;  because  men  of  this  condition  lead  lives 
more  agreeable  unto  nature  than  those  that  live 
in  cities  and  courts  of  princes,  where  nature,  by 
too  much  art,  is  corrupted ;  so  as  the  saying  of 
the  poet,  though  in  the  sense  of  love,  might  be 
here  verified : 

**  Para  ninioia  eat  ipaa  puelia  auL*' 

The  maid  ao  trkk*d  herMlfwlth  art. 

That  of  heraelf  ehe  ii  least  part. 

He  was  held  to  be  lord  president  of  the  moun- 
tains; because  in  the  high  mountains  and  hills 
nature  lays  herself  most  open,  and  men  most  apt 
to  view  and  contemplation. 

Whereas  Pan  is  said  to  be,  next  unto  Mercury, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  there  is  in  that  a 
divine  mystery  contained ;  for,  next  to  the  word 
of  God,  the  image  of  the  world  proclaims  the 
power  and  wisdom  divine,  as  sings  the  sacrsd 
poet.  Psal.  xix.  1 :  **  Cieli  enarrant  gloriam  Dei 
atque  opera  manuum  ejus  indicat  firmamentum.** 
The  hcAvens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  the  works  of  his  hands. 

The  nymphs,  that  is,  the  souls  of  living  things, 
take  great  delight  in  Pan :  for  these  souls  are  the 
delights  or  minions  of  nature ;  and  the  direction 
or  conduct  of  these  nymphs  is,  with  great  reason, 
attributed  unto  Pan,  because  the  souls  of  all 
things  living  do  follow  their  natural  dispositions 
as  their  guides ;  and  with  infinite  variety  evny 
one  of  them,  afler  his  own  fashion,  doth  leap, 
and  fnsk,  and  dance,  with  incessant  motions 
about  her.  The  satyrs  and  Sileiu  also,  to  wil, 
youth  and  old  age,  are  some  of  Pan's  followers; 
for  of  all  natural  things,  there  is  a  lively,  jocund* 
andt  as  I  may  say,  a  dancug  age;  and  an  ags 
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mgain  ihmi  li  dull,  billing,  and  reeling*  The 
caniagsfl  and  diapoailiooa  of  butk  which  ag^es, 
to  some  such  as  Democritua  wgia,  timt  would 
obfterre  them  dulyn,  mig^t,  perad  venture,  seem  aft 
ridiculous  and  defoimed  as  the  gambols  of  the 
satyrii  or  the  gealurea  of  the  Siletit. 

Of  those  fears  and  terrors  whicli  Pan  is  said 
to  be  the  aathor,  there  may  be  this  wise  oon- 
atruetion  made :  namely,  Hiat  nature  hath  bred  in 
every  liying  Hung  a  kind  of  care  and  fear  tend- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  its  own  life  and  being', 
and  lo  the  repelling  and  shunning  of  all  things 
hurtfoJ ;  and  yet  nature  knows  not  how  to  keep  a 
mean,  but  always  tntermixea  VEin  and  emply 
fears  with  such  as  are  discreet  and  profitable :  so 
that  all  tbiagSf  if  their  insldes  might  be  seen, 
would  appear  full  uf  panic  ^ghts ;  but  men, 
especially  in  hard,  fearful,  and  dircrae  times,  are 
wonderfully  infatuated  with  superstition,  which 
indeed  is  nothing  else  but  a  panic  terror. 

Concerning  the  audacity  of  Pan  in  challenging 
Cupid  at  wrestling:  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that 
matter  wants  not  inclination  and  desire  to  the 
relapsing  and  dissolution  of  the  world  into  the 
tiid  chaos,  if  her  malice  and  violence  were  not 
restrained  and  kept  in  otder  by  the  prepotent 
unity  and  agreement  of  things,  signified  by  Cupid 
or  the  god  of  lore;  and  therefore  it  w*as  a  happj 
turn  for  men,  and  all  things  else,  that  in  that 
conflict  Pan  was  found  too  weak  and  oyercome. 

To  the  same  elTect  may  be  interpreted  his 
ratching  of  Typhon  in  a  net ;  for  howsoever  there 
may  sometimes  happen  vast  and  unwonted  Ui- 
nicjiiri,  as  the  name  of  Typhon  imports,  either  in 
I  he  sea,  or  in  the  air,  or  in  the  earth,  or  elsewhere; 
yH  rmture  doth  entangle  it  in  an  intricate  toil, 
!ind  curb  and  restrain  it  as  it  were  with  a  chain 
of  itdamaut,  the  excesses  and  insolencies  of  these 
kind  of  bodies. 

But  forasmuch  as  it  was  Pan^s  good  fortune  to 
find  out  Ceres  as  he  was  hnnting,  and  thought 
little  of  it,  which  none  of  the  other  gods  eottid 
4o,  though  they  did  nothing  else  but  seek  her, 
anil  thai  very  seriously,  it  gives  us  this  true  and 
gnive  admonition,  that  we  expect  not  to  receive 
things  necessary  for  life  and  manners  from  philo- 
flopbical  abstractions,  as  from  the  greater  gods, 
athcit  they  applied  themselves  to  no  other  study, 
but  from  Pan;  that  is,  from  the  discreet  observa- 
tion and  experience,  and  the  universal  knowleilge 
of  the  things  of  this  world  i  whereby,  oftentimes 
even  by  chance,  and  as  it  were  going  a  hunting, 
such  indentions  are  lighted  upon. 

The  quarrel  he  made  with  Apollo  about  music, 
and  the  event  thereof,  contains  a  wholesome  in- 
struction, which  may  serve  to  restrain  men^s  rea- 
sons and  judgments  with  reins  of  sobriety,  from 
boasting  and  glorying  in  their  gifts;  for  there 
*4eems  to  be  a  twofold  harmony  or  music,  the  one 
of  divine  providence,  and  the  other  of  human 
fJASOfi,     Kow  to  the  ears  of  mortals,  that  is,  to 


human  judgment,  the  adminLitration  of  iKe  world 
and  creatures  therein,  and  the  more  secret  judg* 
roents  of  God,  sound  very  hani  and  harsh ;  which 
folly,  albeit  it  be  well  set  out  with  asses^  eara^ 
yet  notwithsfendiog  these  ears  are  secret,  and  dc 
not  openly  appear;  neither  is  it  perceived  or  noted 
as  a  deformity  by  ttie  vulgar. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there 
is  nothing  attributed  unto  Pan  concerning  loves, 
but  only  of  his  marriage  with  Echo;  for  the 
world  or  nature  doth  enjoy  itself,  and  in  itself  alt 
things  else.  Now^  he  that  loTes  would  enjoy 
something,  but  where  there  is  enough  there  is  no 
place  left  to  desire;  therefore  there  can  be  no 
wanting  love  in  Pan,  or  the  world,  nor  desire  to 
obtain  any  thing,  seeing  he  is  contented  with  him- 
self, but  only  speeches,  which,  if  plain,  may  be 
intimated  by  the  nymph  Echo,  or,  if  more  quaint, 
by  Syrinx*  It  is  an  excellent  invention  that  Pan, 
or  the  world,  is  said  to  make  choice  of  E>ho  only, 
above  all  other  speeches  or  voices,  for  his  wife ; 
for  that  alone  is  true  philosophy  which  dotli  faith- 
fully render  the  very  ivords  of  the  world ;  and  it 
is  written  no  otherwise  than  the  world  doth  dic- 
tate, it  being  nothing  else  but  the  image  or  reflec- 
tion of  it,  not  adding  any  thing  of  its  own,  but 
only  iterates  and  resounds.  It  belongs  also  to 
the  sufficiency  or  perfection  of  the  world,  tliat  he 
begets  no  issue ;  fur  the  world  doth  generate  in 
respect  of  its  parts ;  but  in  respect  of  tlie  whole, 
how  can  it  generate,  seeing  without  it  there  is  no 
body  1  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  tale  of  that 
tattling  girl  faltered  upon  Pan,  may  in  very  deed, 
with  great  reason,  be  added  to  this  fable ;  for  by 
her  are  represented  those  vain  and  idle  paradoxes 
concerning  the  nature  of  ^ings  w^hich  have  been 
frefjoent  in  all  ages,  and  have  jilled  the  world 
with  novelties ;  fruitless,  if  you  respect  the  mat- 
ter ;  changelings,  if  you  respect  the  kind  ;  some- 
times creating  pleasure,  son^etimes  tediousness, 
with  their  overmuch  prattling, 

PERSEUS,  OH  WAR. 

p£Rs?us  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Pal- 
las for  the  destroying  of  Medusa,  who  was  very 
tnfestuous  to  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  about  the  utmost  coasts  of  ITiberia ;  a 
monster  so  dire  and  horrid,  that  by  her  only 
aspect  she  turned  men  into  stones*  This  Medusa 
alone  of  all  the  Gorgons  was  mortal,  the  rest  not 
subject  to  death.  Perseus,  therefore,  preparing 
himself  for  this  noble  enterprise,  bad  arms  and 
gifts  bestowed  on  him  by  three  of  the  gods; 
Mercury  gave  him  wings  annexed  to  his  heels, 
Pluto  a  helmet,  Palliis  a  shield  and  a  looking- 
glass«  Notwithstanding,  although  he  were  thus 
furnished,  he  went  not  directly  to  Mednsa,  but 
first  to  the  Gre«,  which,  by  the  mother's  side, 
were  sisters  to  the  Gorgons.  These  Greie  from 
their  birth  were  hoarbeaded,  resembling  old  wo* 
tnen;  they  bad  but  one  only  eye  and  one  tooth 
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among  tfiem  all,  both  which,  ahe  that  had  oc- 
casion to  go  abroad,  was  wont  to  take  with  her, 
and  at  her  return  to  lay  them  down  again.  This 
eye  and  tooth  they  lent  to  Perseus;  and  so  find- 
ing himself  diorougiily  furnished  for  the  effecting 
of  his  design,  hastens  towards  Medusa.  Her  he 
found  sleeping,  and  yet  durst  not  present  himself 
with  his  liioe  towards  her,  lest  she  should  awake  $ 
but  turning  his  head  aside  beheld  her  in  Pallas^s 
glass,  and,  by  this  means  directing  his  blow,  cut 
off  her  head;  from  whose  blood  gushing  out, 
instantly  came  Pegasus,  the  flying-horse.  Her 
head  thus  smote  off,  Perseus  bestows  on  Pallas's 
shield,  which  yet  retained  this  virtue,  that  what- 
soerer  looked  upon  it  should  become  as  stupid  as 
a  stone,  or  one  like  planet-stnicken. 

This  &ble  seems  to  direct  the  preparation  and 
order  that  is  to  be  used  in  making  of  war ;  for  the 
more  apt  and  considerate  undertaking  whereof, 
three  grave  and  wholesome  precepts,  savouring  of 
the  wisdom  of  Pallas,  are  to  be  observed. 

First,  That  men  do  not  much  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  conquest  of  neighbour  nations, 
seeing  that  private  possessions  and  empires  are 
enlarged  by  different  means ;  for  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  private  revenues,  the  vicinity  of  men's 
territories  is  to  be  considered ;  but  in  the  propa- 
gation of  public  dominions,  the  occasion  and 
facility  of  making  war,  and  the  fruit  to  be  ex- 
pected ought  to  be  instead  of  vicinity.  Certainly 
the  Romans,  what  time  their  conquests  towards 
the  west  scarce  reached  beyond  Liguria,  did  yet 
in  the  east  bring  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the 
mountain  Taurus  within  the  compass  of  their 
arms  and  command;  and  therefore  Perseus,  al. 
though  he  were  bred  and  bom  in  the  east,  did  not 
yet  refuse  to  undertake  an  expedition  even  to  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  the  west. 

Secondly,  There  must  be  a  care  had,  that  the 
motives  of  war  be  just  and  honourable ;  for  that 
begets  an  alacrity  as  well  in  the  soldiers  tfiat 
fight  as  in  the  people  that  pay;  it  draws  on  and 
procures  aids,  and  brings  many  otiier  commodities 
besides.  But  there  is  no  pretence  to  take  up 
arms  more  pious,  than  &e  suppressing  of  tyranny ; 
under  which  yoke  tiie  people  lose  £eir  courage, 
and  are  cast  down  without  heart  and  vigour,  as  in 
the  sight  of  Medusa. 

Thirdly,  It  is  wisely  added,  that  seeing  &ere 
were  three  Gorgons,  by  which  wars  are  repre- 
sented, Perseus  undertook  her  only  that  was 
mortal ;  that  is,  he  made  choice  of  such  a  kind 
of  war  as  was  likely  to  be  effected  and  brought 
to  a  period,  not  pursuing  vast  and  endless  hopes. 

The  furnishing  of  Perseus  with  necessaries 
was  that  which  only  advanced  his  attempt,  and 
drew  fortune  to  be  of  his  side;  for  he  had  speed 
from  Mercury,  concealing  of  Ids  counsels  firom 
Orcus,  and  providence  from  Pallas. 

Neither  is  itwit|koutan  allegory,  and  tiiat  fhU 
of  matter  too,  that  dion  wings  of  oekrify  weie 


fastened  to  Perseus'  beds  and  not  to  his  ankles, 
to  his  feet  and  not  to  his  shoulders;  because 
speed  and  celerity  are  required,  not  so  much  in 
the  first  preparations  for  war,  as  in  those  things 
which  second  and  yield  aid  to  the  first;  for  thm 
is  no  error  in  war  more  firequent,  than  that  pro- 
secutions and  subsidiary  forces  do  fail  to  answer 
the  alacrity  of  the  first  onsets. 

Now  for  diat  helmet  which  Pluto  gave  him, 
powerful  to  make  men  invisible,  the  moral  is 
plain;  but  that  twofold  gift  of  Providence,  to 
wit,  the  shield  and  looking-g^ass,  is  full  of  mo- 
rality ;  for  that  kind  of  providence,  which  like  a 
shield  avoids  the  force  of  blows,  is  not  alone 
needful,  but  that  also  by  which  the  strength,  and 
motions,  and  counsels  of  the  enemy  are  descried* 
as  in  the  looking-glass  of  Pallas. 

But  Perseus,  albeit  he  were  sufficiently  fur- 
nished with  aid  and  courage,  yet  was  he  to  do 
one  thing  of  special  importance  before  he  entered 
the  lists  with  this  monster,  and  that  was  to  have 
some  intelligence  widi  the  Gre«.  These  Greas 
are  treasons,  which  may  be  termed  die  sisters  of 
war;  not  descended  of  the  same  stock,  but  far 
unlike  in  nobili^  of  birth ;  fbr  wars  are  generous 
and  heroical,  but  treasons  are  base  and  ignoble. 
Their  description  is  elegant,  fbr  they  are  said  to 
be  gray-headed,  and  like  old  women  from  their 
birth,  by  reason  itaX  traitors  are  eontiniially  vexadl 
with  cares  and  trepidations.  But  all  their  strength, 
before  they  break  out  into  open  rebellions,  con* 
sists  either  in  an  eye  or  in  a  tooth;  for  every 
fiu^on  alienated  from  any  state,  contemplates 
and  bites.  Besides,  this  eye  and  tooth  is  as  it 
were  common;  for  whatsoever  they  can  learn 
and  know  is  delivered  and  carried  from  one  te 
another  by  the  hands  of  faction.  And  as  con- 
cerning the  tooth,  they  do  all  bite  alike,  and  sing 
the  same  song ;  so  that  hear  one  and  you  hear  all. 
Perseus  therefore  was  to  deal  with  these  Grae 
for  the  love  of  thmr  eye  sad  tooth ;  dieir  eye  te 
discover,  their  tooth  to  sow  rumours  and  stir  up 
envy,  and  to  molest  and  trouble  the  minds  of 
men.  These  things  therefbre  being  thus  disposed 
and  prepared,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  action 
of  war,  and  sets  upon  Medusa  as  she  slept;  for  a 
wise  captain  will  ever  assault  his  enemy  when 
he  is  unprepared  and  most  secure,  and  then  is 
there  good  use  of  Pallas's  glass ;  for  most  men. 
before  it  come  to  the  push,  ean  acutely  pry  into 
and  discern  their  enemies'  estate;  but  the  best 
use  of  this  glass  is  in  the  very  pdnt  of  danger, 
that  the  manner  of  it  may  be  so  considered  that 
the  terror  may  not  discourage,  which  is  signified 
by  that  looldng  into  this  glass  with  the  faofi 
turbed  from  Medusa. 

The  monster's  head  being  cut  off,  there  fo^ 
low  two  effects.  The  first  wss  the  procreattoa 
and  raising  of  Pegasus,  by  whicn  may  be  evi- 
dently understood  fame,  that,  flying  tiiroagfa  «hit 
worid,  proclaims  yictary.  Hie  sseond  it  the 
9b9 
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bearing'  of  Mc^lnsa^B  head  in  his  shield ;  to  which 
there  is  no  kind  of  defence  ht  excellency  com' 
para^ble:  for  the  one  famous  and  memorable  act 
prosperously  effected  and  brought  to  pase,  doth 
restmin  the  motions  and  indolencies  of  eDemiea 
and  m&kes  Envr  herself  silent  and  amazed, 

ENDYMION,  OR  A  FAVOURITE. 

It  ia  said  that  Luna  waa  in  love  with  Uib  shep- 
herd End  y  mi  on,  and  in  a  strange  and  unwonted 
manner  bewrayed  her  afffetsuon  ;  for  he  lying  in  a 
cave  framed  by  natuie  under  the  mountain  Lat- 
mus,  she  oftentimes  deaceinded  from  her  sphere 
to  enjoy  his  company  as  he  slept;  and  after  she 
had  kissed  him  ascended  up  again*  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  hii  idleness  and  sleepy  security 
did  not  any  way  impair  his  estate  or  fortune;  for 
Luna  brought  it  so  to  pass,  that  he  alone,  of  all 
the  real  of  tlte  shephectls,  had  his  flock  Ln  best 
plight,  and  most  fruitful. 

This  fable  may  have  n?ference  to  the  nature 
and  dia petitions  of  princes  i  for  they  being  full 
of  doubts  and  prone  to  jeaiousy^  do  not  enisily 
acquaint  men  of  prying  and  curious  eyes,  and  as 
it  were  of  vigilant  and  wakeful  disposttionSt 
wiLh  the  secret  humourt  and  manners  of  their 
hfe;  hut  such  rather  as  are  of  quiet  and  ohaer- 
vsnl  natureSf  sneering  them  lo  do  what  they  list 
without  further  icanning,  making  as  if  they  were 
ignorant,  and  perceiving  no  tiling,  but  of  a  stupid 
dispositioni  and  possessed  with  sleept  yielding 
unto  them  simple  obedience  rather  than  sly  com- 
pliments ;  for  it  pleaseth  princes  now  and  then  to 
descend  from  their  thrones  or  majesty,  like  Luna 
from  the  superior  orb,  and  laying  aaide  their  robea 
of  dignity,  which  always  to  be  cumbered  with 
would  seem  s  kind  of  burden,  familiarly  to  con- 
verse with  men  of  this  condition,  which  they 
think  may  he  done  without  danger;  a  quality 
chiefly  notc^l  in  Tiberius  Cii^sarf  who,  of  all 
others,  was  a  prince  moat  severe ;  yet  such  only 
were  gracious  in  his  favour,  as  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  disposition,  did  yet  constantly 
dissemble  as  if  they  knew  nothing.  This  was 
the  custom  also  of  Lewi4  the  Eleventh,  King  of 
Fiance,  a  cautious  and  wfty  prince. 

Neither  is  it  without  elegancy  that  the  cause 
of  Endymion  is  mentioned  in  the  fable,  becanse 
tliat  it  ia  a  thing  uanal  with  such  as  are  the  fa- 
vourites of  princes,  to  have  certain  pleasant  retiring 
|>lftces  w*hither  to  invite  them  for  recreation  both 
of  body  and  mind,  and  that  without  hurt  or  pre- 
judice to  tlieir  fortunea  also*  And  indeed  these 
kind  of  favooriles  are  men  commonly  well  to 
pass;  for  princes,  although  perad venture  they 
promote  them  not  ever  to  places  of  honour,  yet 
do  tbey  advance  them  sufficiently  by  their  favour 
and  countenance!  neither  do  they  affect  them 
thui%  only  to  serve  their  own  turn  |  but  are  wont 
to  enrich  them  now  and  Ihf^n  with  great  dignities 
mnd  bounties. 


THE  SISTER  OF  THE  GIANTS,  OR 
FAME, 

Ir  is  a  poetical  relation,  that  the  giants  begotten 
of  the  earth  made  war  upon  Jupiter  and  tjie  other 
gods;  and  by  the  force  of  lightning  they  were 
resisted  and  overthrown :  whereat  the  earth  being 
exojtaied  to  wrath,  in  revenge  of  her  children, 
brought  forth  Fame,  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
giants^ 

'^  Ilia m  terra  parent  if*  jrrttats  deorum, 
Eitreiriftm  (ut  perhibentj  Cca  Knceladaqtip  forpfssii 

Progeny  U'* 

PfOTofced  by  wnLhfut  jchJi^  Ihe  moilwr  eiirfb 
GWen  Fame,  tbe  fiafil^i  jrauiifcBt  »t»ter,  hittik. 

The  meaning  of  the  fable  seems  to  be  thus : 
By  the  earth  is  signiJied  the  nature  of  the  vulgar, 
always  swollen  and  malignant,  and  still  broach- 
ing new  scandals  against  superiors,  and  having 
gotten  fit  opportunity  stirs  up  rebels  and  seditious 
persons,  that  with  impious  courage  do  molest 
princes,  and  endeavour  to  subvert  their  estates; 
but  being  suppressed,  the  same  natural  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  still  leaning  to  the  viler  sort, 
being  impatient  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  apread 
rumours,  raise  malicious  slanders,  repining  whis- 
perings, infamous  libels,  and  others  of  that  kind, 
to  the  detraction  of  ihem  that  are  in  authority ; 
so  as  rebellious  actions  and  seditious  reports 
differ  nothing  in  kind  and  blood,  but  as  it  were 
in  SGTL  only,  the  one  sort  being  masculine  and  th^ 
otiier  feminine* 

ACTj€:ON  and  PENTHEUS,  OR  A  CU- 
RIOUS MAN. 

The  corioalty  of  men  in  prying  into  secrets, 
and  coveting  wiA  an  undiscreet  desire  to  stteitt 
the  knowledge  of  things  forbidden,  b  set  forth 
by  the  ancients  in  two  other  examples,  the  one  of 
Action,  the  other  of  Pentheus* 

Actieon  having  unawares,  and  as  it  were  by 
chance,  beheld  Diana  naked,  was  turned  into  a 
stag,  and  devoured  by  his  own  dogs. 

And  Pentheus  climbing  up  into  a  tree  with  a 
desire  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  hidden  sacrihcea 
of  Bacchus,  was  strucken  with  sucii  a  kind  of 
frenzy,  as  that  w^hatsoever  he  looked  upon  he 
thought  it  always  double,  supposing,  among  other 
things,  he  saw  two  suns  and  two  Thebes;  inso^ 
much,  that  running  towards  Thebes,  spying  an- 
other Thebes,  instantly  turned  back  again,  and  so 
kept  still  running  forward  and  backward  with 
perpetual  unrest* 

Et  ioii:iu  gemitiumt  tl  duptkei  H  <wt«nd4?»  Ttietm/' 
Perithpui  anmutl,,  dotta  troop*  oC  FliTlet  tpy  ; 
And  lun  aad  Tbebei  vee^m  double  i<a  hi*  tym* 

The  first  of  the  fables  pertains  to  the  seereti 
of  princes,  the  second  to  divine  mysteries.  For 
those  that  are  near  about  princes,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  more  secrets  than  they  would  have 
themi  do  certainly  incur  great  hatred:  and  there- 
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fore,  snspectiiig  that  they  are  shot  at,  and  oppoi^ 
tunities  watched  for  their  OTerthrow,do  lead  their 
lives  like  stags,  fearful  and  full  of  suspicion. 
And  it  happens  oftentimes  that  their  senrants,  and 
those  of  their  household,  to  insinuate  into  the 
princess  favour,  do  accuse  them  to  their  destruc- 
tion, for  agajnst  whomsoever  the  prince's  displea- 
sure is  known,  look  how  many  servants  that  man 
hath,  and  you  shall  find  them  for  the  most  part  so 
many  traitors  unto  him,  that  his  end  may  prove  to  be 
like  Acteon*s. 

The  other  is  the  misery  of  Pentheus ;  for  that 
by  the  height  of  knowledge  and  nature  in  philo- 
sophy, having  climbed  as  it  were  into  a  tree,  do 
with  rash  attempts,  unmindful  of  their  frailty, 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  divine  mysteries,  and  are 
justly  plagued  with  perpetual  inconstancy,  and 
with  wavering  and  perplexed  conceits;  for  see- 
ing the  light  of  nature  is  one  thing  and  of  grace 
another,  it  happens  so  to  them  as  if  they  saw 
two  suns.  And  seeing  the  actions  of  life  and 
decrees  of  the  will  to  depend  on  tlie  underetand- 
ing,  it  follows  that  they  doubt,  are  inconstant  no 
less  in  will  than  in  opinion;  and  so  in  like 
manner  they  may  be  said  to  see  two  Thebes ; 
for  by  Thebes,  seeing  there  was  the  habitation 
and  refuge  of  Pentheus,  is  meant  the  end  of 
actions.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  know 
not  whither  they  go,  but  as  distracted  and  unre- 
solved in  the  scope  of  their  intentions,  are  in  all 
things  carried  about  with  sudden  passions  of  the 
mind. 

ORPHEUS,  OR  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  tale  of  Orpheus,  though  common,  had 
never  the  fortune  to  be  fitly  applied  in  every  point. 
It  may  seem  to  represent  the  image  of  philoso- 
phy :  for  the  person  of  Orpheus,  a  man  admirable 
and  divine,  and  so  excellently  skilled  in  all  kind 
of  harmony,  that  with  his  sweet  ravishing  music 
he  did,  as  it  were,  charm  and  allure  all  things  to 
follow  him,  may  carry  a  singular  description  of 
philosophy ;  for  the  laboure  of  Orpheus  do  so  far 
exceed  the  laboure  of  Hercules  in  digni^  and 
efficacy,  as  the  works  of  wisdom  excel  the  works 
of  fortitude. 

Orpheus,  for  the  love  he  bare  to  his  wife,  snatch- 
ed, as  it  were,  from  him  by  untimely  death,  rfr- 
solved  to  go  down  to  hell  with  his  harp,  to  try  if  he 
might  obtain  her  of  the  infernal  power.  Neither 
were  his  hopes  frustrated :  for  having  appeased 
them  with  the  melodious  sound  of  his  voice  and 
touch,  prevailed  at  length  so  far,  as  that  they 
granted  him  leave  to  take  her  away  with  him ;  but 
on  this  condition,  that  she  should  follow  him,  and 
he  look  not  back  upon  her  till  he  came  to  tiie  light 
of  the  upper  world ;  which  he,  impatient  of,  out 
of  love  and  care,  and  thinking  that  he  was  in  a 
manner  past  all  danger,  nevertheless  violated,  in- 
somuch that  theeovenant  it  broken,  and  she  fortli- 


widi  tumbles  back  again  headlong  into  belt. 
Orpheus  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  became 
a  contemner  of  women-kind,  and  bequeathed  him- 
self to  a  solitary  life  in  the  deserts ;  where,  by 
the  same  melody  of  his  voice  and  harp,  he  first 
drew  all  manner  of  wild  beasts  unto  him,  who, 
forgetful  of  their  savage  fierceness,  and  casting  off 
the  precipitate  provocations  of  lust  and  fury,  not 
caring  to  satiate  their  voracity  by  hunting  afWr 
prey,  as  at  a  theatre,  in  £Biwning  and  reconciled 
amity  one  towards  another,  standing  all  at  the  gaie 
about  him,  and  attentively  lend  their  eare  to  his 
music.  Neither  is  this  all :  for  so  great  was  tlie 
power  and  alluring  force  of  this  harmony,  that  he 
drew  the  woods,  and  moved  the  very  stones  to 
come  and  place  themselves  in  an  orderly  and 
decent  fashion  about  him.  These  things  succeed- 
ing happily,  and  with  great  admiration  foratmie; 
at  length  certain  Thracian  women,  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  Bacchus,  made  such  a  horrid  and 
strange  noise  with  their  comets,  that  the  sound  of 
Orpheus's  harp  could  no  more  be  heard,  insomuch 
as  that  harmony,  which  was  the  bond  of  that  order, 
and  society  being  dissolved,  all  disorder  began 
again,  and  the  beasts  returning  to  their  wonted  na- 
ture, punned  one  another  unto  death  as  before ; 
neither  did  the  trees  and  stones  remain  any  longer 
in  their  places ;  and  Orpheus  himself  was  by  these 
female  Furies  torn  in  pieces,  and  scattered  all  over 
the  desert ;  for  whose  cruel  death  the  river  Helicon, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  in  horrible  indignation  hid  his 
head  underground,  and  raised  it  again  in  another 
place. 

The  meaning  of  this  fable  seems  to  be  thus : 
Orpheus's  music  is  of  two  sorts,  the  one  appeal- 
ing the  infernal  powers,  the  other  attracting  beasts 
and  trees.  The  firat  may  be  fitly  applied  to 
natural  philosophy,  the  second  to  moral  or  civU 
discipline. 

The  most  noble  work  of  natural  philosophy  is 
the  restitution  and  renovation  of  things  corrupt- 
ible :  the  other,  as  a  lesser  degree  of  it,  the  pre- 
servation of  bodies  in  their  estates,  detainin|p 
them  from  dissolution  and  putrefaction:  and  if 
this  gift  may  be  in  mortals,  certainly  it  can  be 
done  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  due  and  ex« 
quisite  temper  of  nature,  as  by  the  melody  and 
delicate  touch  of  an  instrument ;  but  seeing  it  is 
of  all  things  most  difilcult,  it  is  seldom  or  never 
attained  unto;  and  in  all  likelihood  for  no  other 
reason,  more  than  through  curious  diligence  and 
untimely  impatience :  and  therefore  philosophy, 
hardly  able  to  produce  so  excellent  an  effect  in  a 
pensive  humour,  and  that  without  cause,  busies 
herself  about  human  objects,  and  by  pereuasion 
and  eloquence  insinuating  the  love  of  virtue, 
equity,  aiid  concord,  in  the  minds  of  men,  draws 
multitudes  of  people  to  a  society,  makes  them 
subject  to  laws,  obedient  to  government,  and  for- 
getful of  their  unbridled  affections,  whilst  they 
give  ear  to  precepts,  ami  Inbmit  themselves  |o 
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dbeiplina  *  wbeoee  follows  the  build itig  of  boyses, 
ei^ctin^  of  t0WD6,  planlmg^  of  ^ Ids  and  orchards 
with  trees,  and  the  tike ;  insomuch,  that  it  would 
not  be  ami  SB  to  sa]r,  that  6  Ten  thereby  stones  and 
wooda  were  called  together  and  settled  in  order. 
And  alter  serious  trial  made  and  frustrated  about 
the  restonng-  of  a  body  mortal,  this  care  of  civil 
affairs  follows  io  his  due  place ;  becausef  by  a 
plain  demonstration  of  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  death,  m#n^B  minds  are  moved  Io  seek  eternity 
by  the  fame  and  glcry  of  tlieir  merits.  It  is  alto 
wisely  said  in  the  fable,  tliat  Orpheus  was  averse 
from  the  love  of  women  and  marriage,  because 
^he  delights  of  wedlock  and  the  love  of  children 
do  for  the  most  part  hinder  men  from  enterprisiug 
great  and  noble  designs  for  the  public  good,  hold- 
ing posterity  a  sufficient  step  to  immortality,  with^ 
out  actions* 

Besides,  even  the  very  works  of  wisdom,  al- 
though amongst  all  human  thiugf  they  do  most 
excel,  do  nevertheless  meet  with  their  periods. 
For  it  happens  that  after  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths have  nourished  for  a  Ume,  even  tumults, 
and  seditions,  and  wars  arise;  in  the  midst  of 
which  hurly-burtieti  It  rat  laws  are  silent  i  men  re- 
turn to  the  pravity  of  their  natures;  fields  and 
towns  are  wasted  and  depopulated  ;  and  then,  if 
tliejT  fury  continue,  learning  and  philosophy  must 
needs  1^  dismembered,  so  that  a  few  fragments 
only  in  some  places  will  be  found,  like  the  scatter- 
ed boards  of  shipwreck,  eo  as  a  barbarous  age 
roust  follow;  and  the  streams  of  Helican  being 
hid  under  the  earth,  until  tho  vicissitude  of  thinp 
passing,  tliey  break  out  again  and  appear  in  some 
other  remote  nation^  though  not  perhaps  in  the 
same  climate. 

CCELUM,OR  BEGINNINGS. 

We  have  it  from  the  poets  by  tradition,  that 
CcBlum  wafl  the  ancientest  of  the  gods^  arid  that 
his  members  of  generation  were  cut  off  by  his  son 
Saturn ,  S a tu rn  had  m any  ch i  1  d ren,  h u t  devoured 
them  as  soon  bs  they  were  born;  Jupiter  only 
escaped,  who  being  come  to  man^s  estate,  thrusl 
Saium  his  father  into  hell,  and  so  usurped  the 
kingdom*  Moreover,  he  ptifed  off  his  father's 
genitals  with  the  snmo  falchion  that  Saturn  dis^ 
membcTcd  Co&lum,  and  csst  ihem  into  the  tea, 
whence  came  Venus*  Not  long  aAer  this,  Jupiter^ 
b«tng  scarce  settled  and  confirmed  i  n  this  kingdom, 
was  invaded  by  two  memorable  wars ;  the  Urat 
nf  the  Titans,  in  the  suppressing  of  which  Sol, 
who  alone  of  all  the  Titans  favouring  Jupiter's 
lid  e,  took  e  xceed  ing  great  pains ,  Th  e  second  was 
nf  the  giants,  whom  J  up  iter  himself  destroyed 
with  thundef bolts;  mnd  so  all  wars  being  ended, 
he  retgned  secure^ 

This  fable  seems  enigmatically  to  show  from 
whence  all  things  took  their  beginning,  not 
Hi uoh differing  from  that  opinion  of  philosopherti 


which  Democritus  afterwards  laboured  to  main* 
tain,  attributing  eternity  to  the  first  matter  and 
not  to  the  world  :  in  which  he  comes  somewhat 
near  the  truth  of  divine  wril,  telling  us  of  a  huge 
deformed  mass,  before  the  beginning  of  the  sijc 
days'  work* 

^rhe  meaning  of  the  fable  is  this  :  by  Caelum  may 
be  understood  that  vast  concavity  or  vaulted  com* 
pass  that  comprehends  all  matter  ;  and  by  Saturn 
may  be  meant  the  matter  itself,  which  lakes  from 
his  parent  all  power  of  generating ;  for  the  uni- 
versality or  whole  bulk  of  matter  always  remains 
the  same,  neither  increasing  or  diminishing  in  re* 
spe^t  of  the  quality  of  its  nature ;  hut  by  the  divers 
agitations  and  motions  of  it  were  tirEt  produced 
imperfect,  and  ill  agreeing  compositions  of  things, 
making,  as  it  were,  cerUin  worids  for  proofs  or 
essays,  and  so  in  process  of  time  a  perfect  fabric 
or  structure  was  framed,  which  would  still  retain 
and  keep  his  form  i  and  therefore  the  government 
of  tho  first  age  was  shadowed  by  the  kingdom  of 
Saturn,  who  for  the  frei^uent  dissolutions  and 
abort  continuances  of  things  was  aptly  feigned  to 
devour  his  children*  The  succeding  government 
was  deciphered  by  the  reign  of  Jupiter,  who  con* 
fined  those  continual  mutations  unto  Tartarus,  ti 
pUce  signifying  perturbation*  This  place  se«ms 
to  be  all  that  middle  place  between  th&  lower  su- 
pcrftcies  of  heaven  and  the  centra  of  the  earth,  in 
which  all  perturbations,  and  fragility,  and  mortal- 
ity or  corruption  are  frequent.  During  the  former 
generation  of  things  in  the  time  of  Saturn^s  reign 
Venus  was  not  bom :  for  so  long  as  in  the  uni- 
rersality  of  matter,  discord  was  better  and  more 
prevalent  than  concord,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  total  dissolution  or  mutation,  and  that 
in  the  whole  fabric  ;  and  by  this  kind  of  genera- 
tion were  creatures  produced  before  Saturn  was 
deprived  of  his  genitals.  When  this  ceased,  that 
other  which  was  wrought  by  Venus  immediately 
came  in,  consisting  in  settled  and  prevalent  con- 
cord of  things,  so  ttiat  mutation  should  be  only  in 
respect  of  the  parts,  the  universal  fabric  remaining 
whole  and  inviolate. 

Saturn,  they  say,  was  deposed  and  cast  down 
into  hell,  but  not  destrojed  &nd  utterly  eztin- 
gniMhed  ;  becauee  there  was  an  opinion  that  the 
world  should  relapse  into  tho  old  chaos  and  in- 
terregnum again,  which  Lucretius  prajtd  might 
not  happen  jn  his  time : 

"Qtvchd  [H'oeal  Ik  noblji  SiH^i&t  fbrtuiia  j^ub^mmDi; 
It  ratio  poUiu  quuQ  na  psrviiAdHt  Ipd," 

That  tlili  doma§^d»j  be  hr  mmift^  f^am  ui 
And  ff»nt  tb*t  hj  m  Lt  du^  I»  f«f«et«4f 
JLatbtr  thui  an  lU,  Id  out  tUawi  effecttfd. 

For  afterwards  the  world  should  lubsist  by  tti 
own  quantity  and  power:  yet  from  the  beginning 
there  was  no  re«t ;  for  in  the  celestial  regions  there 
first  followed  notable  mutations,  which  by  the 
power  of  the  sun^  predominating  over  superior 
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bodies,  were  so  quieted,  that  the  state  of  the  world 
should  be  conserred ;  and  afterward,  in  inferior 
bodies,  by  the  suppressing  and  dissipating  of  in- 
undations, tempesu,  winds,  and  general  earth- 
quakes, a  more  peaceful,  durable  agreement  and 
tranquillity  of  things  followed.  But  of  this  fable 
it  may  conTertibly  be  said,  that  the  fable  contains 
philosophy,  and  philosophy  again  the  fable :  for 
we  know  by  faith,  that  all  these  things  are  no- 
thing else  but  the  long-since  ceasing  and  failing 
oracles  of  sense,  seeing  that  both  the  matter  and 
fabric  of  the  world  are  most  truly  referred  to  a 
Creator. 

PROTEUS,  OR  MATTER. 

The  poets  say  that  Proteus  was  Neptune^s 
herdsman ;  a  grave  sire,  and  so  excellent  a  pro- 
phet, that  he  might  well  be  termed  thrice  excel- 
lent :  for  he  knew  not  only  things  to  come,  but 
even  things  past  as  well  as  present:  so  that  be- 
sides his  skill  in  divination,  he  was  the  messen- 
ger and  interpreter  of  all  antiquities  and  hidden 
mysteries.  The  place  of  his  abode  was  a  huge 
vast  cave,  where  his  custom  was  every  day  at 
noon  to  count  his  flock  of  sea-calves,  and  then  to 
go  to  sleep.  Moreover,  he  that  desired  his  advice 
in  any  thing  could  by  no  other  means  obtain  it,  but 
by  catching  him  in  manacles,  and  holding  him  &st 
therewith:  who,  nevertheless,  to  be  at  liberty, 
would  turn  himself  into  all  manner  of  forms  and 
wonders  of  nature :  sometimes  into  fire,  sometimes 
into  water,  sometimes  into  the  shape  of  beasts,  and 
the  like,  till  at  length  he  was  restored  to  his  own 
form  again. 

This  fable  may  seem  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture and  the  properties  of  matter.  For  under  the 
person  of  Proteus,  the  first  matter,  which,  next  to 
God,  is  the  ancientest  thing,  may  be  represented ; 
for  matter  dwells  in  the  concavity  of  heaven  as  in 
a  cave. 

He  is  Neptune^s  bond-man,  because  the  opera- 
tions and  dispensations  of  matter  are  chiefly  exer- 
cised in  liquid  bodies. 

His  flock  or  herd  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  species  of  sensible  creatures,  plants,  and 
metals,  in  which  matter  seems  to  difiuse,  and,  as  it 
were,  spend  itself;  so  that  after  the  forming  and 
perfecting  of  these  kinds,  having  ended  as  it  were 
her  task,  she  seems  to  sleep  and  take  her  rest,  not 
attempting  the  composition  of  any  more  species. 
And  this  may  be  die  moral  of  Proteus  counting  of 
his  flock,  and  of  his  sleeping. 

Now  this  is  said  to  be  done,  not  in  the  morning 
nor  in  the  evening,  but  at  noon :  to  wit,  at  such 
time  as  is  most  fit  and  convenient  for  the  perfect- 
ing and  bringing  forth  of  species  out  of  matter 
duly  prepared  and  predisposed ;  and  in  the  middle, 
as  it  were,  between  their  beginnings  and  declinar 
tions,  which  we  know  sufficiently,  out  of  the  holy 
history,  to  be  done  about  the  time  of  the  creation; 
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for  then  by  the  power  of  that  divine  word,  pro* 
ducat,  matter  at  the  Creator's  command  did  con* 
gregate  itself,  not  by  ambages  or  turnings,  but 
instantly,  to  die  production  of  its  work  into  an  act 
and  constitution  of  species :  and  thus  far  have  we 
the  narration  of  Proteus,  free  and  unrestrained,  to- 
gether with  his  flock  complete ;  for  the  universality 
of  things,  with  their  ordinary  structures  and  com- 
positions of  species,  bears  the  face  of  matter  not 
limited  and  constrained,  and  of  the  flock  also  of 
material  beings.  NeverUieless,  if  any  expert  mini- 
ster of  nature  shall  encounter  matter  by  mdn  force, 
vexing  and  urging  her  with  intent  and  purpose  to 
reduce  her  to  nothing,  she  contrariwise,  seeing  an- 
nihilation and  absolute  destruction  cannot  be  effect- 
ed by  the  omnipotency  of  God,  being  thus  caught 
in  the  straits  of  necessity,  doth  change  and  turn 
herself  into  divers  strange  forms  and  shapes 
of  things,  so  that  at  length,  by  fetching  a  circuit  as 
it  were,  she  comes  to  a  period,  and,  if  the  force  con- 
tinue, betakes  herself  to  her  former  being.  The 
reason  of  which  constraint  or  binding  will  be  more 
facile  and  expedite,  if  matter  be  laid  on  by  mana- 
cles, diat  is,  by  extremities. 

Now  whereas  it  is  feigned  that  Proteus  was  a 
prophet,  well  skilled  in  Siree  differences  of  times, 
it  hath  an  exceUent  agreement  with  the  nature  of 
matter :  for  it  is  necessary  that  he  that  will  know 
the  properties  and  proceedings  of  matter,  should 
comprehend  in  his  understanding  the  sum  of  all 
things  which  have  been,  which  are,  or  shall  be,  al- 
though no  knowledge  can  extend  so  fiair  as  to  sin- 
gular and  individual  beings.  •  ' 

MEMNON,  OR  A  YOUTH  TOO  FOR- 
WARD. 

The  poets  say  that  Memnon  was  the  son  of 
Aurora,  who,  adorned  with  beautiful  armour,  and 
animated  with  popular  applause,  came  to  the  Tro> 
jan  war :  where,  in  rash  boldness,  hasting  into, 
and  thirsting  after  glory,  he  enters  into  single  com- 
bat with  Achilles,  the  valiantest  of  all  the  Grecians, 
by  whose  powerful  hand  he  was  there  slain.  But 
Jupiter,  pitying  his  destruction,  sent  birds  to  mo- 
dulate certain  lamentable  and  doleful  notes  at  the 
solemnization  of  his  funeral  obsequies.  •  Whose 
statue  also,  the  sun  reflecting  on  itwidi  his  morn- 
ing beams,  did  usually,  as  is  reported,  send  forth 
a  mournful  sound. 

This  fable  may  be  applied  to  the  unfortunate 
destinies  of  hopeful  young  men,  who,  like  the 
sons  of  Aurora,  puffed  up  with  the  glittering  show 
of  vani^  and  ostentation,  attempt  actions  above 
their  strength,  and  provoke  and  press  the  most 
valiant  heroes  to  combat  with  them,  so  that  meet- 
ing with  their  overmatch,  are  vanquished  and  de- 
stroyed, whose  untimely  death  is  oft  accompanied 
with  much  pity  and  commiseration.  For  among 
all  the  disasters  that  can  happen  to  mortals,  there 
is  none  so  lamentable  and  so  powerful  to  mo^e 
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eompassion  as  the  flower  of  yirtue  cropped  with       The  success  ofsuch  intentions  being  for  the  m«>«t 

too  sadden  a  mischance.    Neither  hath  it  been  part  measured  by  the  nature  and  disposition  of 

tiften  known  that  men  in  their  green  years  become  so  those  to  whom  men  sue  for  grace:  who,  if  of 

loathsome  and  odious,  as  that  at  their  deaths  either  themselTes  they  be  endowed  with  no  gifts  and 

sorrow  is  stinted  or  commiseration  moderated :  but  ornaments  of  nature,  but  are  only  of  haughty  and 

that  lamentation  and  mourning  do  not  only  flutter  malignant  spirits,  intimated  by  the  person  of  Juno, 

about  their  obsequies  like  those  funeral  birds,  but  then  are  suitors  to  know  that  it  is  good  policy  to 

this  pitiful  commiseration  doth  continue  for  a  long  omit  all  kind  of  appearance  that  may  any  way 

space,  and  specially  by  occasions  and  new  mo-  show  their  own  least  praise  or  worth ;  and  that 

tions,  and  beginning  of  great  matters,  as  it  were  they  much  deceive  themseWes  in  taking  any  other 

by  the  morning  rays  of  the  sun,  their  passions  and  course.    Neither  is  it  enough  to  show  deformity 

desires  are  renewed.  in  obsequiousness,  unless  they  also  appear  cTen 

abject  and  base  in  their  very  persons. 
TITHONUS,  OR  SATIETY. 

It  is  elegantly  feigned  that  Tithonus  was  the  CUPID,  OR  AN  ATOM. 

paramour  of  Aurora  who,  desirous  to  enjoy  his       n,  i .  i.  ..  .  /.  /-•     -j        t 

*i^      J  T     •.     *u  *  V       •  ul  Thai  which  the  poets  say  of  Cupid  or  Loye, 

company,  petiUoned  Jupiter  that  he  might  never  ,  ,    ,     K.,    ^  \  ^  "^  j  .l        iJ 

die.  but  through  womaliish  ovemght.  forgetting  «"°°*  P«»perly  be  atmbuted  to  one  and  the  «»lf- 

to  insert  this  clauae  in  her  petition,  that  he  might  r'T*"^"' »»*/«'  *%d'ff««»«» »  •««^  *»»  ^/ 

not  withal  grow  old  and  feeble,  it  followed  that  he  «JecUng  theconfuMon  of  perwna,  the  eunihtude 

ma  only  freed  from  the  condition  of  mortality ;  "^     "**'!..¥        •   .u         •    .    .   /•    n  .u 

but  for  old  age  that  came  upon  him  in  a  marvell  J^^^f "  *»*  .^^  "  ^  '^'^"^  •*'  '^K^f 

Ions  and  m.Wble  foahion,  agreeable  to  the  atate  ^^^  f  ?"  **"«•  '*«'  except  chwa,  which 

of  those  who  cannot  die.  yet  erery  day  grow  *7  •"*•'?  *"  ^  *  TT^T^  ^,  ' 

weaker  and  weaker  with  i.    In^much   4at  »f  te-oh'nKch^f.  ttot  by  the  w.c.eote^^^ 

Jnpiter,  in  commiseration  ofAat  hi.  mi«>ry,  did  ^^  "1^^    T  r         .'^  **'  I,  ^^    k  • 

at  length  metamorpho«,  him  into  a  gr.a8ho;per.  ^  ^-  ..^«*  "i*  ^"'  ^'^  '*''°'"'f  ^  ^^"«f 

an.;-  a.u\^  ^^ >- .^  u^       ;  ^  •         u       *  him  in  Without  a  father ;  only  some  are  of  opinion 

This  fable  seems  to  be  an  ingemous  character  *v*u  r  !i.-.i-jum  a 

^  A^^,i^*i^^  ^r^i^- «u:  iT?  .u    u    •     •  ™*  ^  came  of  an  egg  that  was  laid  by  Nox,  and 

«^T  ?  w  «  i*^  r     '  ^      1     bepnn  ng,  ^  ^       ^  ^  ^,  ^.j      ;,^. 

and  as  it  were  m  the  morning,  seems  to  be  plea^  «.  r      *u-         **-ii?*  j  *    l-  *    i 

^  . J  j«i:,a.*r  i   *u  ♦  -^      !i    •     .u         •  l*  There  are  four  things  attnbuted  to  him,  perpetual 

sant  and  delightful,  that  men  desire  they  might  .  ^  , ,.   ,        *     i  _i  j  ^      Su^^ 

.  .  1*      -^  r  A    .L         1  infancy,  blindness,  nakedness,  and  an  archery. 

C^''^''lfrV!Z'^t    Ti^'^,!^^^^^^,^  ThereSra.  al«,  wlother  LoTC.  which  was  the 
Windful  of  th*t  satiety  and  loathing,  which,  like  ^^  ^^  ^    ,^  ^    ^  ^^  ^^ 

oldagcwdlcomeuponthembeforetheybeaware.  ^„  JVenus.    oTthis  also  they  bLtow  the 

And  so  at  last,  when  the  use  of  pleasure  leaves  .4* -.  .,»^  ^r#k^  ^i^«,  t  ^.^  •.  :„  -™«  -^•*  «.ii 

au   J    •        J   ir   *:         A      »    •  u-         .  attributes  of  the  elder  Love,  as  in  some  sort  will 
men,  the  desire  and  aflfection  not  yet  yielding  unto         1        tn  h* 

death,  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  please  themwiycs  '""^^i  "?^ie  te;ds  and  look,  to  the  cradle  of  na- 
"l^ K I      J^F ?     commemorating  tho«.  things  ^o^^  ^^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^ 

which  brought  pleasure  unto  them  in  the  flower  of  ^.  ^    ^      ^        *^  .  1  •      *u 

...  L*  u  1.      L         J  •     i*i.*j*  ^be  first  matter,  or,  to  speak  more  plain,  the  na- 

their  age,  which  may  be  observed  m  libidinous  .      ,       ..       -' ,      .     ^^-  u  :*!:*•    ♦     j 

J    1     .  ,     't'^  r     •  tural  motion  of  the  atom,  which  18  that  ancient  and 

persons,  and  also  in  men  of  military  professions :       ,  «u  4  r  \i  lu  u-         iwu; 

V  J  1-^^      •    u      .1    *^ii    au     Ai.    u    ^  ^^^y  power  that  forms  and  fashions  all  things  out 

the  one  delighting  in  beastly  talk,  the  other  boast-  ^       **        r     u*  u  *l  *  *u  *  •    * 

*        r  «v  •       1  J    J      I'l  L  of  matter,  of  which  there  is  no  parent,  that  is  to 

ing  of  their  valorous  deeds,  like  grasshoppers,  '  •  « «   -^ 

~?  .  ^       1    1'    I.  •       •        rr     »  gi^y  nQ  cause,  seeing  every  cause  is  a  parent  to  its 

who«>  ngour  consists  only  in  the«  TO.ce.  J;^    ^j^  ^j,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^J^^  ^  „^ 

JUNO'S  SUITOR.  OR  BASENESS.  f"'^}^.  "»*"«.  «•/<>' G<^  we  always  except  him. 

'  for  nothing  was  before  it,  and  therefore  no  efiicient 

The  poets  say,  that  Jupiter,  to  enjoy  his  lustful  cause  of  it.    Neither  was  there  any  thing  better 

delights,  took  upon  him  the  shape  of  sundry  crea-  known  to  nature,  and  therefore  neither  genus  nor 

lures,  as  of  a  bull,  of  an  eagle,  of  a  swan,  and  of  form.    Wherefore  whatsoever  it  is,  positive  it  is, 

A  golden  shower:  but  being  a  suitor  to  Juno,  he  and  but  inexpressible.    Moreover,  if  the  manner 

came  in  a  form  most  ignoble  and  base,  an  object  and  proceeding  of  it  were  to  be  conceived,  yet 

full  of  contempt  and  scorn,  resembling  indeed  a  could  it  not  be  by  any  cause,  seeing  that,  next 

mirerable  cuckoo,  weather-beaten  with  rain  and  unto  God,  it  is  the  cause  of  causes,  itself  only 

tempest,  numbed,  quaking,  and  half  dead  with  without  any  cause.    And  perchance  there  is  no 

oold.  likelihood  that  the  manner  of  it  may  be  contained 

This  fhble  is  wise,  and  seems  to  be  taken  out  of  or  comprehended  within  the  narrow  compass  of 

the  bowels  of  morality ;  the  sense  ofit  being  this,  human  search.    Not  without  reason  therefore  it 

that  men  boast  not  too  much  of  themselves,  think-  is  feigned  to  come  of  an  egg  that  was  laid  by 

mg  by  ostentation  of  their  own  worth  lo  insinuate  Nox.    Certainly  the  divine  philosopher  grants 

themselves  into  estimatioa  and  fikvoar  with  meiu  so  much     EceU  iii.  U :  MConcta  fecit  tempesta- 
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tibas  8ui8  pulehra,  et  mondum  tradidit  dispata- 
tionibus  eorum,  ita  taroen  at  non  inveniat  homo 
opus,  quod  operatas  eat  Deus,  principioad  finem." 
That  is,  he  hath  made  everj  thing  beautifttl  in 
their  seasons,  also  he  hath  set  the  world  in  their 
meditations,  yet  man  cannot  find  the  work  that 
God  hath  wrought,  from  the  beginning  eren  to 
the  end.  For  the  principal  law  of  nature,  or 
power  of  this  desire,  created  by  God,  in  these 
parcels  of  things,  for  concurring  and  meeting  to- 
other, from  whose  repetitions  and  multiplications 
all  yariety  of  creatures  proceeded  and  were  com- 
posed,  may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men's  understand- 
ings, and  comprehended  it  can  hardly  be.  The 
Greek  philosophers  are  obsenred  to  be  very  acute 
and  diligent  in  searching  out  the  material  princi- 
ples of  things :  but  in  the  beginnings  of  motion, 
wherein  consists  all  the  efficacy  of  operation, 
they  are  negligent  and  weak,  and  in  this  that  we 
handle,  they  seem  to  be  altogether  blind  and  stam- 
mering :  for  the  opinion  of  the  Peripatetics  con- 
cerning the  appetite  of  matter  caused  by  privation, 
is  in  a  manner  nothing  else  but  words,  which  ra- 
ther sound  than  signify  any  reality.  And  those  that 
refer  it  unto  God  do  very  well,  but  then  they  leap 
up,  they  ascend  not  by  degrees:  for  doubtless 
there  is  one  chief  law  subordinate  to  God,  in 
which  all  natural  things  concur  and  meet,  the 
same  that  in  the  forecited  scripture  is  demonstrated 
in  these  words,  *<  Opus,  quod  operatus  est  Deus 
i,  principio  usque  ad  finem,"  the  work  that  God 
hath  wrought  from  the  beginning  oven  to  the  end. 
But  Democritus,  which  entered  more  deeply  into 
the  consideration  of  this  point  after  he  had  con- 
ceived an  atom  with  some  small  dimension  and 
form,  he  attributed  unto  it  one  only  desire,  or  first 
motion  simply  or  absolutely,  and  another  com- 
paratively or  in  respect :  for  he  thought  that  all 
things  did  properiy  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  world, 
whereof  those  bodies  which  were  more  material 
descend  with  swifter  motion,  and  those  that  had 
less  matter  did  on  the  contrary  tend  upward. 
But  this  meditation  was  very  shsdlow,  containing 
less  than  was  expedient:  for  neither  the  taming 
of  the  celestial  bodies  in  a  round,  nor  shutting  and 
opening  of  things  may  seem  to  be  reduced  or  ap- 
plied to  this  beginning.  And  as  for  that  opinion 
of  Epicurus  concerning  the  casual  declination  and 
agitation  of  the  atom,  it  is  but  a  mere  toy,  and  a 
plain  evidence  that  he  was  ignorant  of  that  point. 
It  is  therefore  more  apparent  than  we  could  wish, 
that  this  Cupid,  or  Love,  remains  as  yet  clouded 
under  the  shades  of  night  Now  as  concerning 
his  attributes:  he  is  elegantly  described  with 
perpetual  in&ncy  or  childhood,  because  com- 
pound bodies  they  seem  greater  and  more  stricken 
in  years;  whereas  the  first  seeds  of  things  or 
atoms,  they  are  little  and  diminute,  and  always 
in  their  infancy. 

He  is  also  weU  feigned  to  be  naked,  becante 
all  eompoaiid  bodies  to*  man  rightly  judgiQgy 


seem  to  be  apparelled  and  clothed,  and  nothing 
properly  naked  but  the  first  particles  of  things. 

Concerning  his  blindness,  the  allegory  is  full 
of  wisdom :  for  this  love,  or  desire,  whatsoever 
it  be,  seems  to  have  but  little  providence,  as 
directing  his  pace  and  motion  by  that  which  it 
perceives  nearest,  not  unlike  blind  men,  that  go 
by  feeling:  more  admirable  then  must  that  chief 
divine  providence  be,  which,  from  things  empty 
and  destitute  of  providence,  and  as  it  were  blind, 
by  a  constant  and  fatal  law  produceth  so  excellent 
an  order  and  beauty  of  things. 

The  last  thing  which  is  attributed  unto  Love 
is  archery,  by  which  is  meant,  that  his  virtue  is 
such,  as  that  it  works  upon  a  distant  object:  be- 
cause that  whatsoever  operates  afar  off,  seems 
to  shoot,  as  it  were,  an  arrow.  Wherefore  who- 
soever holds  the  being  both  of  atoms  and  vacuity, 
must  needs  infer,  that  the  virtue  of  the  atom 
reacheth  to  a  distant  object;  for  if  it  were  not  so, 
there  could  be  no  motion  at  all,  by  reason  of  the 
interposition  of  vacuity,  but  all  things  would 
stand  stone  still,  and  remain  immovable. 

Now  as  touching  that  other  Cupid,  or  Love, 
he  may  well  be  termed  the  youngest  of  the  gods, 
because  he  could  have  no  being,  before  the  con- 
stitution of  species.  And  in  his  description  the 
allegory  may  be  applied  and  traduced  to  man- 
ners :  nevertheless  he  holds  some  kind  of  con- 
formi^  with  the  elder;  for  Venus  doth  generally 
stir  up  a  desire  of  conjunction  and  procreation* 
and  Cupid,  her  son,  doth  apply  this  desire  to 
some  individual  nature ;  so  that  tlie  general  dis- 
position comes  from  Venus,  the  more  exact  sym- 
pathy from  Cupid  :  the  one  derived  from  causes 
more  near,  the  other  from  beginnings  more  re- 
mote and  fatal,  and  as  it  were  from  the  elder 
Cupid,  of  whom  every  exquisite  sympathy  doth 
depend. 

DIOMEDES,  OR  ZEAL. 

DioMiDis  flourishing  with  great  fame  a«id 
glory  in  the  Trojan  wars,  and  in  high  favour 
with  Pallas,  was  by  her  instigated,  being  indeed 
forwarder  than  he  should  have  been,  not  to  for^ 
bear  Venus  a  jot,  if  he  encountered  with  her  ia 
fight;  which  very  boldly  he  performed,  wounding 
her  in  the  right  arm.  This  presumptuous  fact  he 
carried  clear  for  a  while,  and  being  honoured  and 
renowned  for  his  many  heroic  deeds,  at  last  re- 
turned into  his  own  country,  where  finding  him- 
self hard  bestead  with  domestic  troubles,  fled 
into  Italy,  betaking  himself  to  the  protection  of 
foreigners,  where  in  the  beginning  he  was  fortu- 
nate, and  royally  entertained  by  King  Daunut 
with  sumptuous  gifts,  raising  many  statues  ia 
honour  of  him  tlm>ughout  his  dominions.  Bat 
upon  the  very  first  calamity  that  happened  unto 
this  nation,  whereanto  he  was  fled  for  saccoui« 
King  Dianoe  eaten  i^to  a  conceit  with  himself 
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that  he  had  enteTtained  a  wicked  ^eet  into  his 
famiiyt  ^^d  Q  ^^^  odious  to  the  goddeas,  and  an 
imp^inger  of  Eheir  divimty,  that  had  dared,  with 
his  Bworil,  to  assault  and  wound  that  goddess, 
whOf  in  their  religion,  they  held  it  daerilege  to 
much  as  to  touch*  Therefore,  thnt  he  might  ex- 
piate his  country^s  guil^  nothing  respecting  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  when  the  bonds  of  religion 
tied  him  with  a  more  reverend  Tegard,  suddenly 
slew  Diomedes,  comnianding  withal  Ihat  his 
trophies  and  statues  should  he  abolished  and  de- 
stroyed* Neither  was  it  safe  to  lament  this 
miserable  deBtiny;  but  even  hie  companions  m 
arms,  whilst  they  mourned  at  the  funeral  of  iheir 
eaptain,  and  filled  all  the  places  with  plaints  and 
lamentationi,  were  suddenly  metamorphosed  into 
birds  like  unu>  a  wans,  who  when  their  death  ap* 
proachetht  sing  mel odious  and  mournful  hymns. 
This  fable  haih  a  moel  rare  and  sin^lar  sub« 
jecl :  for  in  *.ny  of  the  poetical  reconis,  wherein 
the  heroes  are  mentioned^  we  find  not  that  any 
one  of  them,  besides  Dioraedes,  did  ever  with 
his  sword  oSTer  violence  to  any  of  the  deities, 
4nd  indeed t  the  fable  seems  in  him  to  represent 
the  nature  and  fortune  of  man,  who  of  himself 
doth  propound  and  make  tliie  as  the  end  of  all 
his  actions,  to  worship  some  divine  power,  or  to 
follow^  so»ne  sect  of  religion,  though  never  so 
Viiin  and  superstltioui,  and  with  force  and  arm* 
to  defend  the  same:  for  although  those  bloody 
r^uarrels  for  religion  were  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
the  heathen  gods  not  having  so  much  a§  a  touch 
i^f  Ihat  jealousy,  which  la  an  attribute  of  the  true 
God,  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  limes  seems 
(o  he  so  copious  and  full,  as  that,  what  was  not 
known  by  exjierience,  was  yet  comprehended  by 
in ed Italians  and  fictions.  They  then  that  en* 
ileavonr  to  reform  and  convince  any  sect  of 
religion,  tliough  vain,  corrupt,  and  infamous^ 
uhadow*ed  by  the  person  of  Venus,  not  by  the 
force  of  argument  and  doctrine,  and  holiness  of 
life,  and  by  the  weight  of  examples  and  authority, 
but  labour  to  extirpate  and  root  it  out  by  tire  and 
sword,  iind  tortures,  are  encouraged,  it  may  be, 
thereunto  by  Pallas,  that  is  by  the  acrily  of  pnt- 
dence,  and  severity  of  Judgmeni,  bv  whose  vigour 
and  eflltcacy,  they  see  into  the  ^laitv  and  vanity 
01  Utese  errors.  And  by  this  their  hatred  of 
pravily,  and  good  zeal  to  religion,  they  puTChase 
to  themselves  great  glory,  and  by  the  vulgar,  to 
whom  nothing  moderate  can  be  grateful,  arc  es- 
leemed  and  honoured  as  the  only  supporters  of 
truth  and  religion,  when  others  seem  to  be  luk^ 
warm  and  full  of  fear*  Yet  this  glory  and  hap- 
piness doth  seldom  endure  to  the  end,  seeing 
pvery  violent  prosperity,  if  it  prevent  not  altera- 
tion by  an  untimely  death,  grows  to  be  unpros- 
perous  at  last ;  for  if  it  Happen  that  by  a  change 
of  government  this  banished  and  depressed  sect 
f^n^*  strength,  and  so  bear  tip  again,  then  these 
ted:uiiS  men,  lo  fierce  In  opposition  before,  are 


condemned,  their  very  names  iire  hdtteful,  and  all 

their  glory  ends  in  obloquy* 

In  that  Diomedes  is  said  to  he  murdered  by 
his  host,  it  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  dif^ 
ference  of  religion  breeds  deceit  and  treachery, 
even  among  nearest  acquaintance. 

Now  in  that  lamentiition  and  mourning  waa 
not  tolerated  but  punished ;  it  puts  us  in  mind, 
that  let  there  be  never  so  nefarious  an  act  done, 
yet  there  is  some  place  left  for  commieertttioii 
and  pity,  that  even  those  that  hate  onTences  should 
yet  in  humanity  commiserate  offenders  and  pity 
their  distress,  it  being  the  extremity  of  evil  when 
mercy  is  not  suffered  tn  have  commerce  with 
misery.  Yea,  even  in  the  cause  as  well  of  | 
religion  as  impiety,  many  men  may  be  noted  and 
observed  to  have  been  compassianate^  Out  on 
the  contrary  the  complaints  and  moans  of  Dio- 
medes' followers,  that  is,  of  men  of  the  same 
sect  and  opinion,  are  wont  to  be  shrill  and  loud, 
like  swans,  or  the  birds  of  Diomedes*  In  whom 
also  that  part  of  the  allegory  is  excellent,  to  sig* 
nify,  that  the  last  words  of  those  that  su0er  death 
for  religion,  like  the  songs  of  dying  swans,  do 
wonderfully  work  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and 
strike  and  remain  a  long  time  In  their  senses  and 
memories. 


D^DALUS,  OR  MECHANia 

Mechakical  wisdom  and  industry,  and  ia  it 
unlaw*ful  science  perverted  to  wrong  ends,  li 
shadowed  by  the  ancients  under  the  person  of 
Daedalus,  a  man  ingenioas,  but  execrable*  This 
Diedalns,  for  murdering  his  fellow  servant  that 
emulated  him,  being  banish ed»  was  kindly  enter- 
tained, during  his  exile,  in  many  cities  and  prin- 
ces^ courts:  for  indeed  he  was  the  reiser  and 
builder  of  many  goodly  structures,  as  well  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  as  the  beauty  and  magnjfi^ 
cence  of  cities,  and  other  public  places,  but  for 
his  works  of  mischief  he  is  most  notorious.  It 
if  he  that  framed  the  engine  which  Paslphae  used 
to  satisfy  her  lust  in  company  with  a  bull,  so  thai 
by  his  wretched  industry  and  pernicious  device, 
that  monster  Minotaur,  the  destruction  of  so  many 
hopeful  youths,  took  his  acrursed  and  infamous 
beginning;  and  studying  to  cover  and  incruasa 
one  mischief  with  another,  for  the  security  snd 
preservation  of  this  mo nsier  he  invented  and  built 
a  labyrinth,  a  work  for  intent  and  use  most  nefa* 
rious  and  wicked,  for  skill  and  workmanship* 
fame  us  and  e  xcel  len  t.  A  fterw  ard  s,  th  at  he  m  i  ghl 
not  be  noted  only  for  works  of  mischief,  hut  be 
sought  after  as  well  for  remedies,  as  for  instru* 
ments  of  destniction,  he  was  the  author  of  thai 
ingenious  device  concerning  the  doe  of  thread* 
by  which  the  labyrinth  was  made  passabtp  with* 
out  any  let.  This  Died al us  was  persecuted  by 
Mtnos  with  gr^eat  severity,  diligence^  and  inquiry, 
hut  hft  always  found   the  means  to  avoid  and 
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e8C^>e  his  tjrranny.  Lastly,  he  taught  his  son 
Icaras  to  fly,  but  the  noTice,  in  ostentation  of 
this  art,  soaring  too  high,  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
was  drowned. 

The  parable  seems  to  be  thus :  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it  may  be  noted  that  kind  of  enyy  or 
emulation  that  lodgeth,  and  wonderfully  sways 
and  domineers  amongst  excellent  artificers,  there 
being  no  kind  of  people  more  reciprocally  tor- 
mented with  bitter  and  deadly  hatred  than  they. 

The  banishment  also  of  Dsdalus,  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  against  the  rules  of  policy 
and  providence,  is  worth  the  noting:  for  artificers 
have  this  prerogatire  to  find  entertainment  and 
welcome  in  all  countries,  so  that  exile  to  an  ex- 
cellent workman  can  hardly  be  termed  a  punish- 
ment, whereas  other  conditions,  and  states  of  life 
can  scarce  live  out  of  their  own  country.  The 
admiration  of  artificers  is  propagated  and  in- 
creased in  foreign  and  strange  nations,  seeing  it 
is  a  natural  and  inbred  disposition  of  men  to 
value  their  own  countrymen,  in  respect  of  me- 
chanical works,  less  than  strangers. 

Concerning  the  use  of  mechanical  arts,  that 
which  follows  is  plain.  The  life  of  man  is  much 
beholden  to  them,  seeing  many  things,  conducing 
to  the  ornament  of  religion,  to  tiie  grace  of  civil 
discipline,  and  to  the  beautifying  of  all  human 
kind,  extracted  out  of  dieir  treasuries :  and  yet  not- 
withstanding, from  the  same  magazine  or  store- 
house are  produced  instruments  both  of  lust  and 
death ;  for  to  omit  the  wiles  of  bands,  we  well 
know  how  far  exquisite  poisons,  warlike  engines, 
and  such  like  mischiefs,  die  effects  of  mechanical 
inventions,  do  exceed  the  Minotaur  himself  in 
malignity  and  savage  cruelty. 

Moreover  that  of  the  labyrinth  is  an  excellent 
allegory,  whereby  is  shadowed  the  nature  of  me- 
chanical sciences,  for  all  such  handicraft  works  as 
are  more  ingenious  and  accurate  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  labyrinth,  in  respect  of  subtilty  and 
divers  intricate  passages,  and  in  odier  plain  resem- 
blances, which  by  the  eye  of  judgment  can  hardly 
be  guided  and  discerned,  but  only  by  the  line  of 
experience. 

Neither  is  it  impertinently  added,  that  he  which 
invented  the  intricate  nooks  of  the  labyrinth,  did 
also  show  the  conunodi^  of  the  clue :  for  me- 
chanical arts  are  of  ambiguous  use,  serving  as 
well  for  hurt  as  for  remedy,  and  they  have  in  a 
manner  power  both  to  loose  and  bind  themselves. 

Unlawful  trades,  and  so  by  consequence  arts 
themselves,  are  often  persecuted  by  Minos,  that  is 
by  laws,  which  do  condemn  them,  and  prohibit 
men  to  use  them.  Nevertheless  they  are  hid  and 
retained  everywhere,  finding  lurking  holes  and 
places  of  receipt,  which  was  wellobserved  by  Ta- 
citus of  the  mathematioians  and  figuie-flingers  of 
his  time,  in  a  thing  not  so  much  unlike ;  **  Genus 
hominum  quod  in  dvitile  nostra  semper  et  re- 
tlnelntarelvvlsbiiv.**    Then  li  t  Uai  of  bm 


that  will  always  abide  in  our  city,  though  always 
forbidden.  And  yet  notwithstanding  unlawful 
and  curious  arts  of  what  kind  soever,  in  tract  of 
time,  when  they  cannot  perform  what  they  pro- 
mise, do  ^1  from  the  good  opinion  that  was  held 
of  them,  no  otherwise  than  Icarus  fell  down  from 
the  skies,  they  grow  to  be  contemned  and  scomed, 
and  so  perish  by  too  much  ostentation.  And  to 
say  the  truth,  they  are  not  so  happily  restrained 
by  tiie  reins  of  law  as  bewrayed  by  their  own 
vanity, 

ERICTHONIUS,  OR  IMPOSTURE. 

The  poets  fable  that  Vulcan  solicited  Minerva 
for  her  virginity,  and  impatient  of  denial,  with  an 
inflamed  desire,  offered  her  violence,  but  in  strug- 
gling his  seed  fell  upon  the  ground,  whereof  came 
Ericthonius,  whose  body  from  the  middle  upward 
was  of  a  comely  and  apt  proportion,  but  his  thighs 
and  legs  like  the  tail  of  an  eel,  small  and  deformed^ 
To  which  monstrosity,  he  being  conscious,  became 
the  first  inventor  of  the  use  of  chariots,  whereby 
that  part  of  his  body  which  was  well  proportioned 
might  be  seen,  and  the  other  which  was  ugly  and 
uncomely  might  be  hid. 

This  strange  and  prodigious  fiction  may  seem  to 
show  that  art,  which,  (at  the  great  use  it  hath  of  firSt 
is  shadowed  by  Vulcan,  although  it  labour  by 
much  striving  with  corporeal  substances  to  force 
nature,  and  to  make  her  subject  to  it,  she  being  for 
her  industrious  works  rightly  represented  by  MS* 
nerva,  yet  seldom  or  never  attains  the  end  it  aims 
at,  but  widi  much  ado  and  great  pains,  wrestling 
as  it  were  with  her,  comes  short  of  its  purpoMy 
and  produceth  certain  imperfect  births,  and  lams 
works,  fair  to  the  eye  but  weak  and  defective  in 
use,  which  many  impostors,  with  much  subtilty 
and  decmt,  set  to  view,  and  carry  about,  as  it  were 
in  triumph,  as  may  for  the  most  part  be  noted  in 
chemical  productions,  and  other  mechanical  sub- 
tilties  and  novelties,  especially  when,  rather  prose* 
cuting  their  intent  than  reclining  their  errors,  they 
rather  strive  to  overcome  nature  by  force;  than  sue 
for  her  embracements  by  due  obsequiousness  and 
observance. 


DEUCALION,  OR  RESTITUTION. 

The  poets  say  that  the  people  of  the  old  world 
being  destroyed  by  a  general  deluge,  Denealloa 
and  P3rrrha  were  only  left  alive;  who  praying 
with  fervent  and  zealous  devotion,  that  they 
might  know  by  what  means  to  repair  mankindf 
had  answer  from  an  oracle  that  they  should  obtain 
what  they  desired,  if  taking  the  bones  of  their  miH 
ther  they  cast  them  behind  their  backs ;  which  aS 
first  struck  them  with  great  amasement  and  de* 
spair,  seeing,  all  things  being  defiiced  bv  the  flood, 
it  would  be  an  endless  work  to  find  their  motber'e 
sepnlchrsy  but  at  length  they  undtislood  tint  bj 
80 
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bones,  the  stones  of  the  earth,  seeing  the  earth  Th«t  day,  kjr  Greektoh  force,  wo  RIpImmm  itoto, 

was  themother  of  aU  things,  were  signified  by  the  T.^ZXI^f^'T^Zl^^^ 

oracle.  a  bettor  Bwn :  Yet  God  then  good  It  eew. 

Th«  &ble  «»m8  to  tered  a  Moretof  nature,  g^^  j,   ^^^^  ^.^  ^j         ^^„^   ^^ 

•nd  to  co«ect  an  eprorfiwid|«  to  men's  concetto;  ^^           ^  ^       ^  ^  guddenT.s  that  they  are 

for  through  want  of  knowledge  men  think  that  ^^^^^  f^^      f„  ;„  ^  ^^,  Jf  ^, 

things  ma,  toke  renoratton  and  "stoiaUon  fr««n  ^^  ^^  .^  f^  ^^  ^^^                 ^^^ 

their  pab«&cUon  and  dregji.no  otherwise  than  the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^i^  „^„  ^  J^     rf^hed  by  U-ose 

ph-mx  from  the  ashes,  which  in  no  case  can  be  J^igfortunes  which  they  most  contemned ;  as  may 

r*™?f;.f?°?'°'*''-!!^"               %      u    u'  ^  <*"^ryei  in  Marcus  Cicero,  who  being  admi 

have  fiilfilled  their  penods,  are  unapt  for  the  be-  „,,^^  ^   ^^.^^  g^^^^  of  Octavius  Csssar's  hy- 

ginmngs  of  such  things:  we  must  therefore  look  ^J  friendship  and  hollow-heartedness  to- 

back  to  more  common  principles.  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^„„,  ^j,  ^^^^^^^ ..  ^^  ,„^^^  ^. 

Brute,  sicut  debeo,  amo,  quod  istud  quicquid  est 

NEMESIS,  OR  THE  VICISSITUDE  nugarum  me  scire  voluisti."    ImusteTeracknow- 

OF  THINGS.  ledge  myself,  dear  Brutus,  beholden  to  thee,  in 

.       . ,      .            , ,                 , ,  lore,  for  that  thou  hast  been  so  careful  to  acquaint 

N1M.SIS  18  said  to  be  a  goddess  Tenerable  unto  ^^  ^j^j,  ^^at  which  I  esteem  as  a  needless  trifle 

•11,  but  to  be  feared  of  none  but  potentates  and  For-  ^  ^  doubted 

WsfaTourites.  She  is  thought  to  be  the  daughter  Nemesis  is 'also  adorned  with  a  coronet,  to  show 
of  Oceanusand  Nox.  She  is  portrayed  with  wings  ^^e  envious  and  malignant  disposition  of  the  yuI- 
on  her  shoulders,  and  on  her  head  a  coronet,  b^i^  f^,  ^j^^^  fortune's  favourites  and  great  poten- 
ing  in  her  right  hand  a  javeUn  of  ash,  and  in  her  ^^  ^„^  ^  ^j^^  ^,^^„  ^^  ^^e  common  people  re- 
left  a  piteher,  with  the  similitud<»  of  ^thiopians  j^j^^  ^^  „  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^.^  ^^  head  of 
ongraven  on  it :  and  lastly,  she  is  described  sitting  ^yenge. 
on  a  hart.                                 -  , .   .      „  The  javelin  in  her  right  hand  points  at  those 

The  parable  may  be  thus  unfolded.    Her  name  whom  she  actaally  strikes  and  pierceth  thorough. 

Nemesis,  doth  plainly  signify  revenge  or  letnbn-  ^„j  ^^^f^^  ^^^  ^^om  she  destroys  not  in 

tion,  her  office  and  admimsUaUon  being,  like  a  their  calamity  and  misfortune,  she  ever  pitesenu 

tribune  of  the  people,  to  hinder  the  constant  and  ^^  ^lack  and  dismal  spectacle  in  her  left  hand  ; 

perpetual  felicity  of  happy  men,  and  to  interpose  ^^  questionless  to  men  sitUng  as  it  were  uoon 

her  word,  **veto,"  I  forbid  the  conUnuance  of  it;  ^^    j^^j^  ^f  prosperity,  the  thoughte  of  death, 

thatisnotonlytochasU8einsolency,buttointerw  ^„^  painfulness  of  sickness  and    misfortunes, 

mix  prosperity,  though  harmless,  and  m  a  mean,  peifidiousness   of  friends,    treachery    of    foes, 

with  the  vicissitudes  of  adversity,  as  if  it  were  a  ^^         ^f  ^^^^^  ^nd  such  like,  seem  as  ugly  to 

custom,  that  no  mortal  man  should  be  admitted  to  ^^        ^f  ^^^^^  meditations  as  those  Ethiopians 

the  table  of  the  gods  but  for  sport.    Truly  when  I  pictured  in  Nemesis's  pitcher.    Virgil,  in  describ- 

read  that  chapter,whereinCaiusPhniu8  hath  col-  -      ^^e  batUe  of  Actium.  speaks  thus  elegantly 

lected  his  misfortunes  and  miseries  of  Augustus  ^f  Cleopatra. 
Caesar,  whom  of  all  men  I  thought  the  most  happy, 

who  had  also  a  kind  of  art  to  use  and  enjoy  bis  '*^!."»  *"  ?«»**■  ^^'^  !«**  MmiiM*  'totro 
fortone,  and    m  whose  mind  might    be  noted 

neither  pride,  nor  lightness,  nor  niceness,  nor  Tfce  qawn  amidrt  ihia  huriy-buriy  aunda, 

,.        .      '^                ,       ?   ,              *•    *    V      L   J  And  with  h«r  counlry  llnibrel  calla  bar  banda ; 

disorder,  nor  melancholy,  as  that   he  had    ap-  Not  apyinf  yet,  where  crawled  behind  h«r  hack, 

pointed  a  time  to  die  of  his  own  accord,  I  then  Two  deadly  anakea  with  venom  apeckled  black, 

deemed  this  goddess  to  be  great  and  powerful,  p^^  ^^^  ^         ^|^,^  ^y^^^y^            ^^^^^  ^y^^ 

to  whose  altar  so  worthy  a  sacrifice  as  this  was  ^^^^^  ^^     ^f  Ethiopians  were  still  before  her 

^'^^n-  eyes. 

The  parenU  of  this  goddess  were  Oceanus  and  ^as^i     ^  jg  ^jg^i    ,44^  ^^at  Nemesis  rides 

Nox,  that  is,  the  vicissitude  of  things,  and  divine  ^  y^^^^  y^^^^  ^  y^^^  jg  ^  most  lively  crea- 

iadgment  obscure  and  secret :  for  the  alteration  of  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^y^^^  j^         ^^^  ^^^  ^^^y^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

things  are  apUy  represented  by  tiie  sea,  in  respect  ^ffj,    ^^^  j^  ^^eir  youth  prevent  and  shun  the 

ofthe  continual  ebbing  andflowing  of  it,  and  hid-  ^^  ^f  Nemesis;  yet  doubtless  such,  whose 

den  providence  is  well  set  forth  by  the  night :  for  prosperity  and  power  continue  long,  are  made  sub. 

even  Uie  nocturnal  Nemesis,  seeing  human  judg-  ject  unto  her,  and  lie,  as  it  were,  trodden  under  her 

ment  diflers  much  from  divine,  was  seriously  ob-  ^^ 
•orved  by  the  heathen 

vifftt,  jBs«M,iib.i  ACHELOUS,  OR  BATTLE. 

'iS:;=??*^STi::2SS12:k  lTi..fable  of  antiquity,  that  when  Hennile. 

nd  Aoholoiis  at  nvals contendodfor  the  marriago 
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of  Dejanira,  the  matter  drew  them  to  combat, 
wherein  Acheloas  took  upon  him  many  divers 
shapes,  for  so  vras  it  in  his  power  to  do,  and 
amongst  others,  transforming  himself  into  the 
likeness  of  a  furious  wild  bull,  assaults  Hercules 
and  provokes  him  to  fight.  But  Hercules,  for  all 
this,  sticking  to  his  old  human  form,  courageously 
encounters  him,  and  so  the  combat  goes  roundly 
on.  But  this  was  the  event,  that  Hercules  tore 
away  one  of  the  bulPs  horns,  wherewith  he  being 
mightily  daunted  and  grieved,  to  ransom  his  horn 
again  was  contented  to  give  Hercules,  in  exchange 
thereof,  the  Amalthean  horn,  or  cornucopia. 

This  fable  hath  relation  unto  the  expeditions 
of  war,  for  the  preparations  thereof  on  the  de- 
fensive part,  which,  expressed  in  the  person  of 
Achelous,  are  very  diverse  and  uncertain.  But 
the  invading  party  is  most  commonly  of  one  sort, 
and  that  very  single,  consisting  of  an  army  by 
land,  or  perhaps  of  a  navy  by  sea.  But  for  a  king 
that  in  his  own  territory  expects  an  enemy,  his 
occasions  are  infinite.  He  fortifies  towns,  he  as- 
sembles men  out  of  the  countries  and  villages, 
he  raiseth  citadels,  he  builds  and  breaks  down 
bridges,  he  disposeth  garrisons,  and  placeth  troops 
of  soldiers  on  passage  of  rivers ;  on  ports,  on 
mountains,  and  ambushes  in  woods,  and  is  busied 
with  a  multitude  of  other  directions,  insomuch 
that  every  day  he  prescribeth  new  forms  and 
orders;  and  then  at  last  having  accommodated 
all  things  complete  for  defence,  he  then  rightly 
represents  the  form  and  manner  of  a  fierce  fighting 
bull.  On  the  other  side,  the  invader's  greatest 
care  is,  the  fear  to  be  distressed  for  victuals  in  an 
enemy's  country ;  and  therefore  affects  chiefly  to 
hasten  on  battle :  for  if  it  should  happen,  tliat  after 
a  field  fight,  he  prove  the  victor,  and  as  it  were 
break  the  horn  of  the  enemy,  then  certainly  this 
follows,  that  his  enemy  being  stricken  with  tenor, 
and  abased  in  his  reputation,  presently  bewrays 
his  weakness,  and  seeking  to  repair  his  loss,  retires 
himself  to  some  stronghold,  abandoning  to  the 
conqueror  the  spoil  and  sack  of  his  country  and 
cities ;  which  may  well  be  termed  a  type  of  the 
Amalthean  horn. 

DIONYSUS,  OR  PASSIONS. 
Tuiv  say  that  Semele,  Jupiter's  sweetheart, 
having  bound  her  paramour  by  an  irrevocable 
oath  to  grant  her  one  request  which  she  would 
require,  desired  that  he  would  accompany  her  in 
the  same  form  wherein  he  accompanied  Juno: 
which  he  granting,  as  not  able  to  deny,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  miserable  wench  was  burnt 
with  lightning.  But  the  infant  which  she  bare 
m  her  wottib,  Jupiter  the  father  took  out,  and 
kept  it  in  a  gash  which  he  cut  in  his  thigh  till 
the  months  were  complete  that  it  should  be  bom. 
This  burden  made  Jupiter  somewhat  to  limp, 
whereupon  the  child,  because  it  was  heavy  and 
troublesome  to  its  father  while  it  lay  in  his  thi|^« 


was  called  Dionysus.  Being  born,  was  com* 
mitted  to  Proserpina  for  some  years  to  be  nursed, 
and  being  grown  up,  it  had  such  a  maiden-face  as 
that  a  man  could  hardly  judge  whether  it  were  a 
boy  or  girl.  He  ¥ras  dead  also,  and  buried  for  a 
time,  but  afterwards  revived :  being  but  a  youth, 
he  invented  and  taught  the  planting  and  dressing 
of  vines,  the  making  also  and  use  of  wine ;  for 
which,  becoming  famous  and  renowned,  he  sub- 
jugated the  world  even  to  the  uttermost  bounds 
of  India.  He  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers. 
There  danced  about  him  certain  deformed  hob- 
goblins called  Cobali,  Acratus,  and  others,  yea, 
even  the  muses  also  were  some  of  his  followers. 
He  took  to  wife  Ariadne,  forsaken  and  left  by 
Theseus.  The  tree  sacred  unto  him  was  the  ivy 
He  was  held  the  inventor  and  institutor  of  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies,  and  full  of  corruption  and 
cruelty.  He  had  power  to  strike  men  with  fury 
or  madness ;  for  it  is  reported,  that  at  the  cele- 
bration of  his  orgies,  two  famous  worthies,  Pen- 
theus  and  Orpheus,  were  torn  in  pieces  by  cer- 
tain frantic  women,  the  one  because  he  got  upon  a 
tree  to  behold  their  ceremonies  in  these  sacrifices, 
the  other  for  making  melody  with  his  harp ;  and 
for  his  gods,  they  are  in  a  manner  the  same  ¥rith 
Jupiter's. 

There  is  such  excellent  morality  couched  in  this 
fable,  as  that  moral  philosophy  affords  not  better ; 
for  under  the  person  of  Bacchus  is  described  the 
nature  of  affection,  passion,  or  perturbation,  the 
mother  of  which,  though  never  so  hurtful,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  object  of  apparent  good  in 
the  eyes  of  appetite :  and  it  is  always  conceived 
in  an  unlawful  desire,  rashly  propounded  and  ob- 
tained, before  well  understood  and  considered ; 
and  when  it  begins  to  grow,  the  mother  of  it, 
which  IS  the  desire  of  apparent  good  by  too 
much  fervency,  is  destroyed  and  perisheth :  ne- 
vertheless, whilst  yet  it  is  an  imperfect  embryo,  it 
is  nourished  and  preserved  in  the  human  soul, 
which  is  as  it  were  a  father  unto  it,  and  represented 
by  Jupiter;  but  especially  in  the  inferior  part 
thereof,  as  in  a  thigh,  where  also  it  causeth  so 
much  trouble  and  vexation,  as  that  good  determi- 
nations and  actions  are  much  hindered  and  lamed 
thereby :  and  when  it  comes  to  be  confirmed  by 
consent  and  habit,  and  breaks  out  as  it  were 
into  act,  it  remains  yet  a  while  with  Proserpina 
as  with  a  nurse ;  that  is,  it  seeks  corners  and  se- 
cret places,  and  as  it  were,  caves  under  ground, 
until  the  reins  of  shame  and  fear  being  laid  aside 
in  a  pampered  audaciousness,  it  either  takes  the 
pretext  of  some  virtue,  or  becomes  altogether  impu- 
dent and  shameless.  And  it  is  most  true,  that  every 
vehement  passion  is  of  a  doubtful  sex,  as  being 
masculine  in  the  first  motion,  but  feminine  in  prose- 
cution. 

It  is  an  excellent  fiction  that  of  Baechus's  reviv- 
ing; for  passions  do  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a 
dc«d  sleep,  asd  as  it  were,  utterly  extinct;  but 
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we  sbcnild  not  think  them  to  be  so  indeed  ;  no, 
tliough  they  lay  as  it  were  in  their  grave :  for  let 
there  be  but  matter  and  opportunity  offered,  and 
you  shall  see  them  quickly  to  reyive  again. 

The  invention  of  wine  is  wittily  ascribed  unto 
him ;  every  affection  being  ingenious  and  skilful 
in  finding  out  that  which  brings  nourishment  unto 
it;  and  indeed,  of  all  things  known  to  men,  wine 
is  most  powerful  and  efficacious  to  excite  and 
kindle  passions  of  what  kind  soever,  as  being  in 
a  manner  common  nurse  to  them  all. 

Again,  his  conquering  of  nations  and  under- 
taking infinite  expeditions  is  an  elegant  device ; 
for  desire  never  rests  content  with  what  it  hath, 
but  with  an  infinite  and  unsatiable  appetite  still 
covets  and  gapes  after  more. 

His  chariot  also  is  well  said  to  be  dravm  by 
tigers ;  for  as  soon  as  any  affection  shall,  from 
going  afoot,  be  advanced  to  ride  in  a  chariot,  and 
shall  captivate  reason,  and  lead  her  in  a  triumph, 
it  grows  cruel,  untamed,  and  fierce  against  what- 
soever withstands  or  opposeth  it. 

It  is  worth  the  noting  also,  that  those  ridiculous 
hobgoblins  are  brought  in  dancing  about  his  cha- 
riot ;  for  every  passion  doth  cause,  in  the  eyes, 
face,  and  gesture,  certain  indecent  and  ill-seeming, 
apish  and  deformed  motions ;  so  that  they  who  in 
any  kind  of  passion,  as  in  anger,  arrogancy,  or 
love  seem  glorious  and  brave  in  their  own  eyes, 
do  yet  appear  to  others  misshapen  and  ridiculous. 

In  that  the  muses  are  said  to  be  of  his  company, 
it  shows  that  there  is  no  affection  almost,  which 
is  not  soothed  by  some  art  wherein  the  indulgence 
of  wits  doth  derogate  from  the  glory  of  the  muses, 
who,  when  they  ought  to  be  the  mistresses  of  life, 
are  made  the  waiting-maids  of  affections. 

Again,  when  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  loved 
Ariadne  that  was  rejected  by  Theseus ;  it  is  an 
allegory  of  special  observation ;  for  it  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  passions  always  covet  and  desire  that 
which  experience  forsakes ;  and  they  all  know, 
who  have  paid  dear  for  serving  and  obeying  their 
lusts,  that  whether  it  be  honour,  or  riches,  or  de- 
light, or  glory,  or  knowledge,  or  any  thing  else 
which  they  seek  after,  yet  are  they  but  things  cast 
off,  and  by  divers  men  in  all  ages,  after  experience 
had,  utterly  rejected  and  loathed. 

Neither  is  it  without  a  mystery,  that  the  ivy 
was  sacred  to  Bacchus ;  for  the  application  holds 
first,  in  that  the  ivy  remains  green  in  winter; 
secondly,  in  that  it  sticks  to,  embraceth,  and  over- 
toppeth  so  many  divers  bodies,  as  trees,  walls, 
and  edifices.  Touching  the  first,  every  passion 
doth  by  resistance  and  reluctation,  and  as  it  were 
by  an  antiperistasis,  like  the  ivy  of  the  cold  winter, 
grow  fresh  and  lusty :  and  as  for  the  other,  every 
predominate  affection  doth  again,  like  the  ivy, 
emhnre  and  limit  all  human  actions  and  deter- 
minations, adhering  and  cleaving  fast  unto  them. 
Neither  is  it  a  wonder  that  superstitious  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  attributed  unto  Bacchus,  seeing 


every  giddy-headed  humour  keeps  in  a  manner 
revel-rout  in  false  religions ;  or  that  the  cause  of 
madness  should  be  ascribed  unto  him,  seeing  every 
affection  is  by  nature  a  short  fury,  which,  if  it  grow 
vehement  and  become  habitufd,  concludes  mad- 
ness. 

Concerning  the  rending  and  dismembering  of 
Pentheus  and  Orpheus,  the  parable  is  plain,  for 
every  prevalent  affection  is  outrageous  and  severe, 
and  against  curious  inquiry  and  wholesome  and 
free  admonition. 

Lastly,  that  confusion  of  Jupiter  and  Bacchus*s 
persons  may  be  well  transferred  to  a  parable, 
seeing  noble  and  famous  acts,  and  remarkable  and 
glorious  merits  do  sometimes  proceed  from  virtue 
and  well  ordered  reason  and  magnanimity,  and 
sometimes  from  a  secret  affection  and  hidden  pas- 
sion, which  are  so  dignified  with  the  celebrity  of 
fame  and  glory,  that  a  man  can  hardly  distinguish 
between  tbe  acts  of  Bacchus  and  the  gests  of 
Jupiter. 

ATALANTA,  OR  GAIN. 

Atalanta,  who  was  reputed  to  excel  in  swiftness, 
would  needs  challenge  Hippomenes  at  a  match  in 
running.  The  conditions  of  the  prize  were  these : 
that  if  Hippomenes  won  the  race,  he  should  espouse 
Atalanta;  if  he  were  outrun,  that  then  he  should 
forfeit  his  life.  And  in  the  opinion  of  all,  the 
victory  was  thought  assured  of  Atalanta's  side, 
being  famous  as  she  was  for  her  matchless  and 
inconquerable  speed,  whereby  she  had  been  the 
bane  of  many.  Hippomenes  therefore  bethinks 
him  how  to  deceive  her  by  a  trick,  and  in  that 
regard  provides  three  golden  apples  or  balls,  which 
he  purposely  carried  about  him.  The  race  is 
begun,  and  Atalanta  gets  a  good  start  before  him. 
He  seeing  himself  thus  cast  behind,  being  mindful 
of  his  device,  throws  one  of  his  golden  balls  before 
her,  and  yet  not  outright,  but  somewhat  of  the  one 
side,  both  to  make  her  linger  and  also  to  draw  her 
out  of  the  right  course :  she  out  of  a  womanish 
desire,  being  thus  enticed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
golden  apple,  leaving  her  direct  race,  runs  aside 
and  stoops  to  catch  the  ball.  Hippomenes  the 
while  holds  on  his  course,  getting  thereby  a  great 
start,  and  leaves  her  behind  him :  but  she,  by  her 
own  natural  swiftness,  recovers  her  lost  time  and 
gets  before  him  again.  But  Hippomenes  still 
continues  his  sleight,  and  both  the  second  and 
third  times  casts  out  his  balls,  those  enticing  de- 
lays ;  and  so  by  craft,  and  not  by  his  activity, 
wins  the  race  and  victory. 

This  fable  seems  allegorically  to  demonstrate  a 
notable  conflict  betwen  art  and  nature;  for  art, 
signified  by  Atalanta,  in  its  work  tf  it  be  not 
letted  and  hindered,  is  far  more  swift  than  nature, 
more  speedy  in  pace,  and  sooner  attains  the  end  it 
aims  at,  which  is  manifest  almost  in  every  effect: 
as  you  may  see  in  fruit  trees,  whereof  those  that 
grow  of  a  kernel  are  long  ere  they  bear,  but  such 
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ss  aie  (ftBftod  on  a  itoek  a  great  deal  sooner* 
Yoa  may  see  it  in  elayy  wliioh  in  the  feneration 
of  stones,  is  long  ere  it  become  hard,  but  in  the 
burning  of  briclu  is  rerj  qaickly  effected.  Also 
in  moral  passages  yon  may  obserre  that  it  is  a  long 
time  ere^  by  the  benefit  of  natorey  sorrow  can  be 
assuaged,  and  comfort  attained;  whereas  pbi]oso> 
phy,  which  is,  as  it  were,  art  of  living,  tanries  not 
the  leisure  of  time,  but  doth  it  instantly  and  out  of 
hand ;  and  yet  this  prerogatiTeand  singular  agility 
of  art  is  hindered  by  certain  golden  apples,  to  the 
infinite  prejudice  of  human  proceedings :  for  there 
is  not  any  one  art  or  science  wliich  constantly 
perssTeres  in  a  true  and  lawful  course,  till  it  come 
to  the  proposed  end  or  mark,  but  ever  and  anon 
makes  stops  after  good  beginnings,  leaves  the  race, 
and  turns  aside  to  profit  and  commodi^,  like 
Atalanta. 

**  Dedinat  enraot,  aimuiMiiM  volabile  toIUL" 

Who  doth  liar  eoorae  (braaka. 
The  roUing  gold  doth  Ulw. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  art  hath  not 
the  power  to  conquer  nature ;  and  by  pact  or  law  of 
conquest  to  kill  and  destroy  her;  but  on  tiie  con- 
trary, it  falls  out  that  art  becomes  subject  to  na- 
ture, and  yields  the  obedience  as  of  a  wife  to  her 
husband. 


PROMETHEUS,  OR  THE  STATE  OP 
MAN. 

Thi  ancients  deliver  that  Prometheus  made  a 
man  of  clay,  mixed  with  certain  parcels  taken 
from  divers  animals,  who,  studying  to  maintain 
this  his  work  by  art,  that  he  might  not  be  ac- 
counted a  founder  only  but  a  propagator  of  human 
land,  stole  up  to  heaven  ¥rith  a  bundle  of  twigs, 
which  he  kindled  at  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  came 
down  again,  and  communicated  it  ¥ith  men ;  and 
yet  they  say  that  notwithstanding  this  excellent 
work  of  his,  he  was  requited  with  ingratitude  in  a 
treacherous  conspiracy;  for  they  accused  both 
him  and  his  invention  to  Jupiter,  which  was  not 
so  taken  as  was  meet  it  should,  for  the  information 
was  pleasing  to  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods:  and 
therefore  in  a  merry  mood  granted  unto  men, 
not  only  the  use  of  fire  but  perpetual  youth  also, 
a  boon  most  acceptable  and  desirable.  They, 
being  as  it  were  overjoyed,  did  foolishly  lay  this 
gift  of  the  gods  upon  the  back  of  an  ass,  who,  being 
wonderfully  oppressed  with  thirst  and  near  a  foun- 
tain, was  told  by  a  serpent  which  had  the  custody 
thereof,  that  he  should  not  drink  unless  he  would 
promise  to  give  him  the  burden  that  was  on  his 
back.  The  silly  ass  accepted  the  condition,  and 
so  the  restoration  of  youth,  sold  for  a  draught  of 
water,  passed  firom  men  to  serpents.  But  Prome- 
theus, full  of  malice,  being  reconciled  unto  men, 
after  they  were  frustrated  of  their  gift,  but  in  a 
chafi9  yet  with  Jupiter,  tered  not  to  use  deceit  in 
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sacrifice ;  for  having  killed  two  bolls,  and  in  ona 
of  their  hides  wrapt  up  the  flesh  and  fat  of  them 
both,  and  in  the  other  only  the  bones,  with  a 
great  show  of  religious  devotion  gave  Jupiter  his 
choice,  who,  detesting  his  ftaod  and  hypocrisy, 
but  taking  an  occasion  of  revenge,  chose  that 
which  was  stcqpped  with  bones,  and  so  turning  to 
revenge,  when  lie  saw  that  the  insolency  of  Pnn 
metheus  would  not  be  repressed  but  by  laying 
some  grievous  aflUction  upon  mankind,  in  the 
forming  of  which  he  so  much  bragged  and  boast- 
ed, commanded  Vulcan  to  frame  a  goodly  beauti- 
ful woman,  which  being  done,  every  one  of  the 
gods  bestowed  a  gift  on  her;  whereupon  she  was 
called  Pandora.  To  this  woman  they  gave  in  her 
hand  a  goodly  box  full  of  all  miseries  and  calami- 
ties, only  in  the  bottom  of  it  they  put  Hope ;  with 
this  box  she  comes  first  to  Prometheus,  thinking 
to  catch  him,  if  peradventnre  he  should  accept  it 
at  her  hands,  and  so  open  it;  which  he,  neverthe- 
less, with  good  providence  and  foresight  refused : 
whereupon  she  goes  to  Epimetheus,  who,  though 
brother  to  Prometheus,  yet  was  of  a  much  differing 
disposition,  and  offers  this  box  unto  him,  who 
widiout  delay  took  it,  and  rashly  opened  it ;  but 
when  he  saw  that  all  kind  of  miseries  came  fiut- 
tering  about  his  ears,  being  wise  too  late,  with 
great  speed  and  earnest  endeavour  clapped  on  the 
cover,  and  so  with  much  ado  retained  Hope  sitting 
alone  in  the  bottom ;  at  last  Jupiter  laying  many 
and  grievous  crimes  to  Prometheus*s  charge,  as 
that  he  had  stolen  fire  from  heaven,  that  in  con- 
tempt of  his  majesty  he  sacrificed  a  bulPs  hide 
stuffed  with  bones,  that  he  scornfully  rejected  his 
gift,  and  besides  all  this,  that  he  offered  violence 
to  Pallas,  cast  him  into  chains,  and  doomed  him 
to  perpetual  torment;  and  by  Jupiter*s  command 
was  brought  to  the  mountain  Caucasus,  and  there 
bound  faflt  to  a  pillar  that  he  could  not  stir;  there 
came  an  eagle  also,  that  every  day  sat  tiring  upon 
his  liver  and  wasted  it;  but  as  much  as  was  eaten 
in  the  day  grew  again  in  the  night,  that  matter  for 
torment  to  work  upon  might  never  decay.  Bat 
yet  they  say  there  was  an  end  of  this  punishment; 
for  Hercules  crossing  the  ocean  in  a  cup,  which 
the  sun  gave  him,  came  to  Caucasus,  and  set  Prome- 
theus at  liberty  by  shooting  the  eagle  with  an  arrow. 
Moreover,  in  some  nations  there  were  instituted  In 
the  honour  of  Prometheus,  certain  games  of  lamp- 
bearers,  in  which  they  that  strived  for  the  prite 
were  wont  to  carry  torches  lighted,  which  whoso 
suffered  to  go  out,  yielded  the  place  and  victory 
to  those  that  followed,  and  socast  back  themselves, 
so  that  whosoever  came  first  to  the  mark  with  his 
torch  burning  got  the  priie. 

This  frble  demonstrates  and  presseth  many  trae 
and  grave  speculations,  wherein  some  things  have 
been  heretofoie  Well  noted,  otiiers  not  so  much  as 
touched. 

Prometheus  doth  clearly  and  etegantiy  signify 
Providenoe:  for  in  the  universality  oCnatoie,  the 
9o» 
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fabric  and  constitodon  of  man  only  waa  by  the 
ancients  picked  out  and  cboBeD,  and  attributed  unto 
Providence  as  a  peculiar  work*  The  reason  of  it 
fieents  to  be,  not  only  in  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
capubie  of  a  mmd  and  underf  tanding,  which  ta  the 
seat  of  providence^  at^d  tlierefore  it  would  te«m 
stntnge  and  incredible,  that  the  reason  and  mind 
alLOutd  so  proceed  and  flow  from  dumb  and  deaf 
]iricicipata  aii  tfiat  it  should  necesaarily  be  con* 
eluded*  the  aoal  of  man  to  be  endued  with  provi- 
dence, not  without  the  example,  intention,  and 
tiamp  of  a  greater  providence.  Bui  this  abo  h 
chiafly  propounded,  that  man  ia  as  it  were  the 
centre  of  the  world  in  respect  of  final  causes ;  ao 
that  if  man  were  not  in  nature,  all  thinga  would 
seem  to  stray  and  wander  without  purpose,  and  like 
scattered  branches,  as  they  say,  without  Inclination 
to  their  end  j  for  all  things  attend  on  man  |  and  he 
makes  use  of,  and  gathers  fruit  from  all  creatures ; 
for  the  revolutions  and  periods  of  stars  raake  both 
for  the  dialinctions  of  times  and  the  dlstrihution 
of  the  world ^9  light.  Meteors  also  are  referred  to 
preaagea  of  tempests ;  and  winda  are  oTdstned  as 
well  for  navigation  as  for  turning  of  mil  la  and 
ntber  engines^  and  plants,  and  ammals  of  what 
kind  soever,  are  useful  either  for  men's  houses  and 
places  of  shelter,  or  for  raiment^  or  for  food,  or 
medicine,  or  for  ease  of  labour,  or  in  a  word  for 
delight  and  solace;  so  that  all  things  seem  to 
work,  not  for  themselves  but  for  man* 

Neither  is  it  added  without  consideration  that 
certain  particles  were  taken  from  divers  living  crea- 
tures, and  mired  and  tempered  with  that  clajic 
m^s,  because  it  is  most  true,  that  of  all  things 
comprehended  within  the  compass  of  the  universe, 
man  is  a  thing  most  mixed  and  compounded, 
insomuch,  that  he  was  well  termed  by  the  ancients 
a  tittle  world ;  for  although  the  chy mists  do,  with 
loo  much  curiosity,  uke  and  wrest  the  elegancy  of 
this  word  Microcosm  to  the  letter,  contending  to 
find  in  man  all  rninorals,  all  vegc^tables,  ^nd  the 
rest,  or  any  thing  that  holds  proportion  with  them ; 
yet  this  proposition  rem aitis  sound  and  whole,  that 
the  body  of  man,  of  all  material  beings,  isi  found  to 
he  most  compounded  and  most  organ! cal,  whereby 
it  is  endued  and  furnished  with  most  admirable  vir^ 
tuea  and  factittios ;  and  as  for  simple  bodies,  their 
powers  are  not  many,  though  certain  and  violent, 
as  oiisiing  without  being  weakened,  diminished, 
or  stinted,  by  m lecture ;  for  the  multipUcitj  and 
eic^llcncy  of  operation  have  their  residence  in 
tnixture  and  composition,  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
man  in  his  originiils  seems  to  be  a  thing  unarmed 
and  naked,  and  unahle  to  help  itself,  as  needing 
the  aid  of  many  things;  therefore  Prometheus 
made  baste  to  find  out  fire,  which  supped  [(ales 
and  yields  comfort  and  help  in  a  manner  to  all 
human  wants  and  necessities ;  to  that  if  the  soul 
be  the  form  of  forms*  and  if  the  hjind  be  the  in- 
strument of  instruments,  fire  deserves  well  to  be 
o«lted  the  succour  afiu^courts,fortlie  help  of  helps, 


which  infinite  ways  affords  aid  and  assistance  to 
all  labours  and  mechanical  arts,  and  to  the  sci' 
ences  themselves. 

The  manner  of  stealing  this  fire  is  aptly  described 
even  from  the  nature  of  things ;  it  wos,  they  say, 
by  a  bundle  of  twigs  held  lo  t4>uch  the  chariot 
of  the  sun ;  for  twig*  are  used  in  giving  blows  or 
stripes,  to  signify  clearly  that  fire  is  engendered 
by  the  violent  percussion  and  mutual  collision  of 
bodies,  by  which  their  inateriiii  substances  are 
attenuated  and  set  in  motion i  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive  the  heat  of  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
and  so  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  as  it  were 
by  stealth,  tnjiy  be  said  to  cake  and  snatch  fire 
from  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

There  follows  next  a  remarkable  part  of  the  p^ 
rable,  that  men,  instead  of  gmtulation  and  thanks' 
giving,  were  angry,  and  es postulated  the  matter 
with  Prometheus,  insomuch  that  they  accused  both 
him  and  his  invention  onto  Jupiter,  which  was  so 
acceptable  onto  him,  that  he  augmented  their  for- 
mer commodities  with  a  new  bounty.  Seems  it 
not  strange  that  ingratitude  towards  the  author  of 
a  benefit^  a  vice  that  in  a  manner  contains  all 
other  vices,  should  hnd  such  approbation  and  re- 
ward t  No,  it  seems  to  be  otherwise;  for  the 
meaning  of  the  allegory  is  this,  that  men-s  outcries 
upon  the  defects  of^  nature  and  art,  proceed  from 
an  excellent  disposition  of  the  mind,  and  turn  to 
their  good ;  whereas  the  silencing  of  them  is  hate- 
ful to  the  gods,  and  redounds  not  so  much  to  their 
profit;  for  they  that  infinitely  extol  human  nature, 
or  the  knowledge  they  possess,  breaking  out  into 
a  prodigal  admiration  of  that  they  have  and  enjoy, 
adoring  also  those  sciences  they  profess,  would 
have  them  be  aci*ounled  perft^t ;  they  do  first  of 
all  show  little  reverence  to  the  divine  nature,  by 
et^ualizing,  in  a  manner,  their  own  defects  with 
God's  perfection.  Again ;  titey  are  wonderful 
injurious  to  men,  by  imagining  they  have  attained 
the  highest  step  of  knowledge,  resting  themselves 
contented,  seek  no  further.  On  the  contrary ^ 
such  as  bring  nature  and  art  to  the  bar  with  ac- 
cusations and  bills  of  complaint  against  them,  nre 
indeed  of  more  true  and  moderate  judgments ;  for 
they  are  ever  in  action,  seeking  alwayft  to  ftnd  out 
ne  w  i  nventions*  W  b  ic  h  m  aket*  m  e  m  u  c  b  to  w  on- 
der  at  the  foolish  and  inconsiderate  dispositions 
of  some  men,  who,  making  themselves  bond- 
slaves to  the  arrogancy  of  a  few,  have  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Peripatetics,  containing  only  a 
portion  of  Grecian  wisdom,  and  that  but  a  small 
one  neither,  in  so  great  esteem,  that  they  hold  it 
not  only  an  unprofitable,  but  a  suspicious  and 
almost  heinous  thing,  to  lay  any  imputation  of 
impetfccdon  iipon  it.  I  approve  racier  of  Em- 
pedoclcs^'s  opinion,  w^bo,  like  a  madman,  and  of 
Demoeritus^s  judgment,  who  with  great  mod^ 
ration,  complained  bow  that  all  thinj^m  were  in* 
.  volved  in  a  mist,  that  we  knew  nothing,  that  we 
discerned  tiothing,  that  truth  was  drowned  in  itie 
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depths  of  obtcnri^,  and  that  false  things  were 
wonderfully  joined  and  inteimized  with  true,  as  for 
the  new  academy,  that  exceeded  all  measure,  than 
of  the  confident  and  pronunciative  school  of  Aris- 
totle. Let  men  therefore  be  admonished,  that  by  ac- 
knowledging the  imperfection  of  nature  and  art, 
they  are  grateful  to  the  gods,  and  shall  thereby  ob- 
tain new  benefits  and  greater  (avoura  at  their  boun- 
tiful hands ;  and  the  accusation  of  Prometheus,  their 
author  and  master,  though  bitter  and  Tehement, 
will  conduce  more  to  their  profit,  than  to  be  effuse 
in  the  congratulation  of  his  invention ;  for,ina  w«rd, 
the  opinion  of  having  enough,  is  to  be  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  having  too  little. 

Now,  as  touching  the  kind  of  gUl  which  men 
are  said  to  have  received  in  reward  of  their  ac- 
cusation, to  wit,  an  evei^fading  flower  of  youth, 
it  is  to  show,  that  the  ancients  seemed  not  to  de- 
spair of  attaining  the  skill,  by  means  and  medi- 
cines, to  put  off  old  age,  and  to  prolong  life,  but 
this  to  be  numbered  rather  among  such  things, 
having  been  once  happily  attained  unto,  are  now, 
through  men's  negligence  and  carelessness,  utter- 
ly perished  and  lost,  than  among  such  as  have 
been  always  denied  and  never  granted ;  for  they 
signify  and  show,  that  by  affording  the  true  use 
of  fire,  and  by  a  good  and  stern  accusation  and 
conviction  of  the  errore  of  art,  the  divine  bounty 
is  not  wanting  unto  men  in  the  obtaining  of  such 
gifts ;  but  men  are  wanting  to  themselves  in  lay- 
ing this  gift  of  the  gods  upon  the  back  of  a  silly 
slow-paced  ass,  which  may  seem  to  be  experience, 
a  stupid  thing,  and  full  of  delay;  from  whose 
leisurely  and  snail-like  pace  proceeds  that  com- 
plaint of  life's  brevity,  and  art's  length ;  and  to 
say  the  truths  I  am  of  this  opinion,  that  those  two 
fiusulties,  dogmatical  and  empirical,  are  not  as 
yet  well  joined  and  coupled  together,  but  as  new 
gifts  of  the  gods  imposed  either  upon  philosophical 
abstractions,  as  upon  a  flying  bird,  or  upon  slow 
and  dul  1  experience,  as  upon  an  ass.  And  yet  me- 
thinks  I  would  not  entertain  an  ill  conceit  of  this 
ass,  if  it  meet  not  for  the  accidents  of  travel  and 
thirst:  for  I  am  pereuaded,  that  whoso  constantly 
goes  on,  by  the  conduct  of  experience,  as  by  a 
certain  nile  and  method,  and  not  covets  to  meet 
with  such  experiments  by  the  way,  as  conduce 
either  to  gain  or  ostentation,  to  obtain  which,  he 
must  be  fain  to  lay  down  and  sell  this  burden, 
may  prove  no  unfit  porter  to  bear  this  new  addition 
of  divine  munificence. 

Now,  in  that  this  gift  is  said  to  pass  from  men 
to  serpents,  it  may  seem  to  be  added  to  the  fable 
for  ornament  sake,  in  a  manner,  unless  it  were 
inserted  to  shame  men,  that  having  the  use  of  that 
celestial  fire  and  of  so  many  arts,  are  not  able  to 
get  unto  themselves  such  things  as  nature  itself 
bestows  upon  many  other  creatures. 

But  that  sudden  reconciliation  of  men  to  Prome- 
theus, after  they  were  frustrated  of  their  hopes, 
eontains  a  profitable  and  wise  note,  showing  the 


levi^  and  temerity  of  men  in  new  experiments : 
for  if  they  have  not  present  success  answerable 
to  their  expectation,  with  too  sudden  haste  desist 
from  that  they  began,  and  with  precipitancy  r»> 
turning  to  their  former  experiments,  are  reconciled 
to  them  again. 

The  state  of  man,  in  respect  of  arts,  and  suck 
things  as  concern  the  intellect,  being  now  de- 
scribed, the  parable  passeth  to  religion :  for,  after 
the  planting  of  arts,  follows  the  setting  of  divine 
principles,  which  hypocrisy  hath  overapread  and 
polluted.  By  that  twofold  sacrifice  therefore  is 
elegantly  shadowed  out  the  persons  of  a  true  re-> 
ligious  man  and  a  hypocrite.  In  the  one  is  con- 
tained fatness,  which  by  reason  of  the  inflammation 
and  fumes  thereof,  is  called  the  portion  of  God, 
by  which  his  affection  and  zieal,  tending  to  God's 
glory,  and  ascending,  towards  heaven,  is  signi- 
fied. In  him  also  are  contained  the  bowels  of 
charity,  and  in  him  is  found  that  good  and  whole- 
some flesh ;  whereas  in  the  other  there  is  nothing 
but  dry  and  naked  bones,  which  nevertheless  do 
stuff  up  the  hide,  and  make  it  appear  like  a  fair 
and  goodly  sacrifice :  by  this  may  be  well  meant 
those  external  and  vain  rites,  and  empty  cere- 
monies, by  which  men  do  oppress  and  fill  up  the 
sincere  worship  of  God ;  things  composed  rather 
for  ostentation  than  any  way  conducing  to  true 
piety.  Neither  do  they  hold  it  suflicient  to  offer 
such  mock-sacrifices  unto  God ;  except  they  also 
lay  them  before  him,  as  if  he  had  chosen  and  be- 
spoke them.  Certainly  the  prophet,  in  the  per- 
son of  God,  doth  thus  expostulate  concerning  this 
choice :  Esa.  Iviii.  5,  *«  Num  tandem  hoc  est 
illud  jejunium,  quod  Elioi,  ut  homo  animam 
suam  in  diem  unum  affiigat,  et  caput  instar  jun- 
ceti  demittati"  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have 
chosen,  that  a  man  should  afflict  his  soul  for  a 
day,  and  to  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush  1 

Having  now  touched  the  state  of  religion,  the 
parable  converts  itself  to  the  mannere  and  con- 
ditions of  human  life :  and  it  is  a  common  but 
apt  interpretation  by  Pandora,  to  be  meant  plea- 
sure and  voluptuousness,  which,  when  the  civil 
life  is  pampered  with  too  much  art,  and  culture, 
and  superfluity,  is  engendered,  as  it  were,  by  the 
eflicacy  of  fire,  and  therefore  the  work  of  volup- 
tuousness is  attributed  unto  Vulcan,  who  also 
himself  doth  represent  fire.  From  this  do  infinite 
miseries,  together  with  too  late  repentance,  proceed 
and  overflow  the  minds,  and  bodies,  and  fortimes 
of  men ;  and  that  not  only  in  respect  of  particular 
estates,  but  even  over  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths: for  from  this  fountain  have  wars,  tu- 
mults, and  tyrannies  derived  their  original. 

But  it  would  be  worth  the  labour  to  consider 
how  elegantly  and  proportionably  this  fable  doth 
delineate  two  conditions,  or,  as  I  may  say,  two 
tables  or  examples  of  human  life,  under  the  person 
of  Prometheus  or  Epimetheus :  for  they  that  are 
of  Epimetheus's  sect  are  improvident,  not  ton>* 
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seeing'  what  ma^  eonie  to  pass  hereafter,  esteem- 
ing that  best  which  &eema  nnont  sweet  for  the 
present ;  whence  it  happens  that  they  are  0¥er- 
tbiken  with  many  mi^ries,  diflieulttes,  and  eala-^ 
mitiefif  and  so  lead  their  lives  almost  in  perpE^ual 
alfhction;  hut  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  please 
their  fancy,  and  out  of  ignorance  of  the  pasaagf^s 
of  ChingSt  do  entertain  many  rain  hopes  in  their 
tnind,  whereby  they  sometimes,  as  with  sweet 
dreamSt  solace  themselves,  and  sweeten  the  mise- 
ries of  their  life.  But  Ihey  that  are  Prome- 
theus''s  scholarSi  are  men  endued  with  prudenee, 
foreseeing  things  to  eome,  warily  shunniog  and 
avoid  Log  many  evils  and  misfortunes*  But  to 
these  their  good  properties  they  have  this  also  an- 
nesed,  that  they  deprive  themselves  and  defraud 
their  geoias  of  many  lawful  pleasures,  and  divers 
recreations;  and,  which  is  worse,  tliey  vex  and 
torment  themselves  with  cares  and  troubles,  and 
intestine  fears  ;  for  being  chained  to  the  pillar  of 
neceasity,  they  are  aHfltcted  with  innumerable  cogi- 
tations, which,  because  they  are  very  swift,  may 
he  fitly  compared  to  an  eagle ;  and  those  grip- 
ing, and,  as  it  were  gnawing  and  devouring  the 
liver,  unless  sometimes  as  it  were  by  night,  it 
may  be  they  get  a  litUe  recreatioii  and  ease  of 
mind,  but  so,  as  that  they  are  again  auddenlj  as^ 
saulted  with  fresh  anscietles  and  fears. 

Tlterefore  this  benefit  happens  to  but  &  very 
few  of  either  condition,  that  they  should  retain 
Uie  commodities  of  providence,  and  free  them- 
selves from  the  miseries  of  care  and  pcrturbatiDn ; 
neither  indeed  can  any  attain  unto  it  but  by  the 
assistance  of  Hercules,  that  is,  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy of  mind,  which  is  prepared  for  every  event, 
and  armed  in  all  fortunes ;  foreseeing  without 
fear,  enjoying  without  loathing,  and  suffering 
without  impatience.  It  is  worth  the  noting 
also,  that  this  virtue  was  not  natural  to  Prome- 
theus, but  adventitial,  and  from  the  indulgence 
of  another^,  for  no  inbred  and  natural  fortitude  Is 
able  to  encounter  with  these  miseries.  Moreover 
this  virtue  was  received  and  brought  unto  him 
from  the  remotest  purt  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the 
sun,  that  is,  from  wisdom  at  from  the  sun ;  and 
from  the  meditation  of  inconstancy,  or  of  the 
waters  of  human  life,  as  from  the  sailing  upon 
the  ocean ;  which  two,  Virgil  hath  well  conjoined 
in  these  verses : 

**  FrIU  qiti  potutt  rarum  cofnotc^re  caanMi 
But^scli  pedlljiii^  ■trepUttDKtafl  Acbemnlli  ivut,  *^ 

lUptiy  \t  b«  ibai  knowt  (he  ctdie  of  tbLnft, 
And  thaii  wltb  dauntl^w  emiMttt  tn»di  apos 
Ad  fear  aitidi  Ikm,  rvlentlew  lhn»E«n|iig»| 

And  frevdy  Lhroat  ofroartiif  Acheron. 

Moreov«f.  it  is  elegantly  added  for  the  consola- 
tion and  confirmation  of  menu's  minds,  that  this 
tiohle  hero  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  cup  or  pan,  1est| 
perad venture,  they  might  too  much  fear  that  the 
straits  and  frailty  of  their  nature  will  not  be  eapa- 


'ble  of  this  fortitude  and  constanoji  Of  whl«^ 
very  thing  Seneca  well  conceived,  when  he  said* 
**  Magnum  eat  habere  simul  fragilitatem  hominia, 
et  securitatem  Dei.*^  It  is  a  great  matter  for  hu^ 
man  frailty  and  divine  security  to  be  one  and  the 
selfsame  time,  in  one  and  the  selfsame  subjects 

But  now  we  are  to  step  back  a  little  again  to 
that,  which  by  premeditation  we  past  over,  lest  a 
breach  should  he  made  in  those  things  which 
were  so  linked  together:  that  therefore  which  I 
could  touch  here  is  that  last  crime  Imputed  to 
Prometheus,  about  seeking  to  bereave  Minerva 
of  her  virginiLy:  for,  i^oestionlcss,  it  was  this 
heinous  offence  that  brought  that  punishment  of 
devouring  his  liver  npon  him ;  which  is  nothing 
else  but  to  show,  that  when  we  are  puSed  up  with 
loo  much  learning  and  science,  they  go  about  of- 
tentimes to  make  even  divine  oracles  subject  to 
sense  and  reason,  whence  most  certainly  follows 
a  continua!  distraction,  and  restless  griping  of  the 
mind  ;  we  must  therefore,  with  a  sober  and  hum- 
ble judgment,  distinguish  between  humanity  and 
divinity,  and  between  the  oracles  of  sense  and  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  unless  an  heretical  religion  and 
a  commentitious  philosophy  be  pleasing  unto  us. 

Lastly,  it  remains  that  we  say  something  of 
the  games  of  Prometheus,  performed  with  burn- 
ing torches,  which  again  hath  reference  to  arts 
and  sciences,  as  that  fire,  in  whose  memory  and 
celebration  these  games  were  instituted ;  and  it 
contains  in  it  a  most  wlae  admonition,  that  the 
perfection  of  sciences  is  to  be  expected  from 
succession,  not  from  the  nimbi eness  and  prompt- 
ness of  one  only  authors  for  they  that  are  nim- 
blest in  course,  and  strongest  in  contention,  yet 
happily  have  not  the  luck  to  keep  fire  still  in  their 
torch,  seeing  it  may  be  as  well  extinguished  by 
running  too  fast  as  by  going  too  slow.  And  this 
running  and  contending  with  lamps  seems  long 
since  to  be  intermitted,  seeing  all  sciences  seem 
even  now  to  flourish  most  in  their  first  authors, 
Aristotle,  Galen,  Euclid,  and  Ptolemy ;  guecos- 
aion  having  neither  effected,  nor  almost  attempted 
any  great  matter;  it  were  therefore  to  he  wished 
that  these  games,  in  honour  of  Prometheus,  or 
human  nature,  were  again  restored ;  and  that 
matters  should  receive  success  by  combat  and 
emulation,  and  not  hang  upon  any  one  man's 
sparkling  and  shaking  torch.  Men  therefore  are 
to  be  admonished  to  rouse  up  their  spirits,  and 
try  their  strengths  and  turns,  and  not  refer  all  to 
the  opinions  and  brains  of  a  few* 

And  thus  have  I  delivered  that  which  I  thought 
good  to  observe  out  of  this  so  wpU  known  and 
eommon  fable;  and  yet  I  will  not  deny  but  that 
&ere  may  be  some  things  in  it  which  have  an  ad- 
mirable consent  with  the  mysteries  of  Christian 
religion ;  and  especially  that  sailing  of  HeroalM 
in  a  cap  to  set  Prome^eus  at  liberty,  seems  lo 
represent  an  Image  of  the  divine  word,  coming  in 
flesh,  as  in  a  frail  vesiielT  to  redeem  man  from  tho 
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•lavery  of  h^.  But  I  have  inteidieted  my  pen 
all  liberty  in  this  kind  lest  I  should  use  strange 
fire  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 


SCYLLA  AND  ICARUS,  OR  THE  MH). 
DLE  WAY. 

Mbdioomtt,  or  tiie  middle-way,  is  most  oom^ 
mended  in  moral  aetions;  in  contemplatiYe  sd* 
enoes  not  so  oelebratedy  though  no  leas  profitable 
and  commodiooa;  bat  in  politieal  employments 
to  be  used  with  great  heed  and  judgment.  The 
ancients  by  the  way  prescribed  to  Icarus,  noted 
the  mediocrity  of  manners ;  and  by  the  way  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Gharybdis,  so  fiunons  for  di^ 
fieulty  and  danger,  the  mediocrity  of  intrilectual 
opetations. 

Icarus  being  to  cross  the  sea  by  flight,  was  com- 
manded by  his  father  that  he  should  fly  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low,  for  his  wings  being  joined 
¥rith  wax,  if  he  should  mount  too  hi(^,  it  was  to 
be  feared  lest  the  wax  would  melt  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  if  too  low,  lest  misty  Tspours  of  the 
sea  would  make  it  less  tenacious :  but  he  in  a 
youthful  jollity  soaring  too  high,  fell  down  head* 
long  and  perished  in  the  water. 

The  parable  is  easy  and  yulgar:  for  the  way 
of  virtue  lies  in  a  direct  path  between  excess  and 
defect.  Neither  is  it  a  wonder  that  Icarus 
perished  by  excess,  seeing  that  excess  for  the 
most  part  is  the  peculiar  fault  of  youth,  as  defect 
is  of  age;  and  yet  of  two  eril  and  hurtful  ways, 
youth  commonly  make  choice  of  the  better,  de- 
feet  being  always  aooounted  worst:  for  whereas 
excess  contains  some  sparks  of  magnanimity, 
and,  like  a  bird,  claims  kindred  of  the  hesTens, 
defect  only  like  a  base  worm  crawls  upon  the 
earth.  Excellently  therefore  said  Heraclitus, 
**  Lumen  sieeum,  optima  anima;*'  a  dry  light  is 
the  best  soul ;  fbr  if  the  soul  contract  moisture 
from  the  earth  it  bceomes  degenerate  altogether. 
Again,  on  the  other  side,  there  mast  be  modeift- 
tion  used,  that  this  light  be  subtUised  by  this 
laudable  siccity,  and  not  destroyed  by  too  mueh 
fenrency :  and  tiius  much  erery  man  for  tiie  most 
part  knows. 

Now  they  that  would' sail  between  Seylla  and 
Gharybdis  muat  be  fhmished  as  well  with  the 
skill  as  prosperous  success  in  navigation:  for  if 
their  ships  ^1  into  8ej\\h  they  are  split  on  the 
rocks ;  if  into  Gharybdis  they  are  swallowed  op 
of  a  gulf. 

The  moral  of  this  parable,  which  ws  will  but 
briefly  touch,  although  it  contain  matter  of  inflnils 
contemplation,  seems  to  be  this,  that  in  every  ait 
and  science,  and  so  in  tliehr  rales  and  axiomn, 
there  be  a  mean  observed  between  the  rocks  of  dls^ 
tinctions  and  the  gulfr  of  universalities,  wUeh 
two  are  fhmous  for  the  wrsoks  both  of  wit* 
•ad  arts. 


SPHYNX,  OR  SGIENGE. 

Tbxt  say  that  Sphynx  was  a  monster  of  divers 
fonns,  as  having  the  face  and  voice  of  a  virgin, 
the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  talons  of  a  griffin. 
His  abode  was  in  a  mountain  near  the  ci^  of 
Thebes;  he  kept  also  the  highways,  and  used  to 
lie  in  ambush  for  tfavellers,  and  so  to  surprise 
them:  to  whom,  being  in  his  power,  he  pro- 
pounded certain  dark  and  intricate  riddles,  which 
were  thought  to  have  been  given  and  received  of 
the  Muses.  Now  if  tliese  miserable  captives 
were  not  able  instantly  to  resolve  and  interpret 
tiiem,  in  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  and  doubts, 
she  would  rend  and  tear  them  in  pieces.  The 
country  grroaning  a  long  time  under  tiiis  calamity, 
the  Tliebans  at  last  prqpounded  the  kingdom  as 
a  reward  unto  him  diat  could  interpret  the  riddlea 
of  Sphynx,  there  being  no  other  way  to  destroy 
her.  Whereupon  QBdipus,  a  man  of  piercing 
and  deep  judgment,  but  maimed  and  lame  by 
reason  of  holes  bored  in  his  feet,  moved  with  the 
hope  of  so  great  a  reward,  accepted  the  conditiont 
and  deterndned  to  put  it  to  the  haiard,  and  so 
vrith  an  undaunted  and  bold-  spirit,  presented 
himself  before  the  monster,  who  arired  him  what 
creature  tliat  was,  which  after  his  birth  went  firsi 
upon  four  feet,  next  upon  two,  tlien  upon  three, 
and  lasdy  upon  four  feet  again;  answered  forth* 
with  that  it  was  man,  which  in  his  infency,  im- 
mediately afier  birth,  crewls  upon  all  four,  scarce 
ventaring  to  creep,  and  not  long  after  stands  up- 
right upon  two  feet,  then  growing  old  he  leans 
upon  a  staff,  where¥rith  he  supports  himself;  so 
that  he  may  seem  to  have  three  feet,  and  at  last, 
in  deerepid  yesrs,  his  strength  failing  him,  ho 
falls  grovriling  again  upon  four,  and  lies  bedrid. 
Having  tiierefore  by  this  true  answer  gotten  the 
victory,  he  instantly  slew  this  Sphynx,  and,  lay- 
ing her  body  upon  an  ass,  leads  it  as  it  were  in 
triumph ;  and  so,  aceording  to  the  condition,  was 
created  king  of  the  Thebans. 

This  feble  contains  in  it  no  lesa  wisdom  than 
elegancy,  and  it  seems  to  point  at  sdenee,  espe- 
cially that  which  is  joined  with  practice,  for  sd- 
enee may  not  absurdly  be  termed  a  monster,  as 
being  by  the  ignorant  and  rnda  mnhitnde  always 
held  in  admiretioB.  It  is-  diverse  in  riiape  and 
figure,  by  reason  of  the  infinite  varie^  of  sub- 
jects, wherein  it  is  conversant.  A  maiden  fece 
and  voice  is  attribated  unto  it  for  its  gradous: 
eountenanee  and  vsolnUltty  of  tongue.  Wings 
are  added,  beoanse  soieines  and  their  inventions 
do  pass  nid  fly  feon  one  to  another,  as  it  were, 
in  a  moment,  seeing  that  the  communication  of 
soienoe  is  as  the  Unidling  of  om  light  at  another. 
Elegantly  also  it  ia  feigned  to  have  sharp  and 
hooked  talons^  beeaMO  the  aoddBfr  and  argn- 
■enta  of  acisQee  do  so  fhsten  upon  the  mind, 
and  so  strongly  apprehend  and  hold  it,  as  that  it 
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iiir  not  or  eradei  which  h  noted  aloo  by  the  Di- 
Trme  Philosopher,  Ec<?l,  xit.  11 :  "  V"erba  sapien- 
t«mt**  saith  he,  "atint  tanquaia  aculei  et  veluti 
ctavi  in  ahum  de5?ti/*  The  words  of  tbe  wise  are 
like  goftdst  and  like  nails  driven  ftir  in, 

Moreo¥«rT  all  science  seems  to  be  placed  in 
Hteep  and  high  mountains ;  as  being  thought  to 
be  a  lofly  and  high  things  looking  ^own  upon 
ignomnce  with  a  scornful  e^e.  It  may  be  ob- 
serred  and  aeen  also  a  great  waj,  and  far  in  coot- 
pass,  as  things  &et  on  the  topi  of  mountains. 

FurthEirmoref  science  may  well  be  feigned  to 
beset  the  highwiiys,  because  which  way  soever 
we  turn  in  this  progress  and  pilgrimage  of  human 
life,  we  meet  with  some  matter  or  occasion  o^ered 
for  contemplation. 

i;^phyn3C  is  said  to  h^^e  received  from  the 
muses  divert  difEicuk  qtiestions  and  riddles,  and 
to  propound  them  unto  men,  which  remaining 
with  the  muses,  are  free,  it  may  be  from  savage 
cruelty ;  for  so  long  as  there  is  no  other  end  of 
study  and  meditaliont  than  to  know,  the  under- 
standing is  not  racked  and  imprisoned,  but  enjoys 
freedom  and  liberty,  and  even  in  doubts  and 
variety  finds  a  kind  of  pleasure  and  delectation; 
but  when  once  these  enigmas  are  delivered  by 
the  muses  to  Sphynx^  thai  is,  to  practice,  bo  that 
it  be  solicited  and  urged  by  action,  and  election, 
and  determination,  then  they  begin  to  be  trouble- 
some and  raging  I  and  unless  they  be  resolved 
and  expedited,  they  do  wonderfully  torment  and 
vex  the  minds  of  men,  distracting,  and  in  a  man^ 
ner  rending  them  into  sundry  parts. 

Moreover,  there  is  always  a  twofold  condition 
propounded  with  Sphynx^s  enigmas  :  to  him  that 
doth  not  expound  them,  distraction  of  mind  ;  and 
to  him  that  doth,  a  kingdom ;  for  he  that  knows 
that  which  he  sought  to  know,  hath  attained  the 
end  he  aimed  at,  and  every  artificer  also  com- 
mands over  his  work. 

Of  Sphynx*3  riddles,  they  are  generally  two 
kinds;  some  concerning  the  nature  of  things, 
others  touching  the  nature  of  man*  Ho  also 
there  are  two  kinde  of  empires,  as  rewards  to 
those  that  fescdve  them.  The  one  over  nature, 
the  other  over  men  ;  for  the  proper  and  chief  end 
of  true  natural  philosophy  is  to  command  and 
few  ay  over  natural  beings;  as  bodies,  medicines, 
tnechantcal  works,  and  infinite  other  things; 
although  the  school,  betng  content  with  such 
things  as  are  offered,  and  priding  itself  with 
f  peecihes,  doth  neglect  realities  and  works,  tread* 
ing  them  as  it  were  under  foot.  But  that  enigma 
propounded  to  (Edipus,  by  means  of  which  he 
obtained  the  Tbeban  empire,  belonged  to  the 
nature  of  man :  tor  whosoever  doth  thorough Ij^ 
conaidftT  the  nature  of  man,  may  be  in  a  manner 
the  eontriver  of  his  own  fortune,  and  is  horn  to 
oommandf  which  is  well  spoken  of  the  Roman 
&rt4- 


^Tn  refen  hnperki  popttlof,  Raiiun«  mtmenOi 
Ht9  tibi  enuil  artci -^" 

Rom&n  remember,  itmt  wltb  tcetrtfe^*  iwe 

Tliy  revlroi  iboii  rul'ii.    TiieH  arts  Lrt  he  ihy  rule. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  apposite^  that  Augustus 
C^sar,  whether  by  premeditation,  or  by  a  chance^ 
bare  a  sphynx  in  his  signet;  for  he,  if  ever  any^ 
was  famous  not  only  in  political  government,  but 
in  all  the  course  of  his  life^  he  happily  discovered 
many  new  enigmas  concerning  the  nature  of 
man,  which  if  he  had  not  done  with  dexterity 
and  promptness,  he  had  ofie mimes  fallen  into 
imminent  danger  and  destruction. 

Moreover^  it  is  added  in  the  fable,  that  the 
body  of  Sphynx,  when  she  was  overcome,  was 
laid  npfin  an  ass;  which  indeed  is  an  elegant 
fiction,  seeing  there  is  nothing  so  acute  and  ab^ 
atruse,  but,  being  well  understood  and  divulged, 
may  be  apprehended  by  a  slow  capacity. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  omitted,  that  Sphynx  was 
overcome  by  a  man  lame  in  his  feet;  for  whan 
men  are  too  swift  of  foot,  and  too  speedy  of  pace 
in  hasting  to  Sphynx^s  enigmas,  it  comes  to  pass, 
that,  she  getting  ihe  upper  hand,  their  wits  and 
minds  are  rather  distracted  by  disputations,  tlian 
that  ever  they  come  to  command  by  works  and 
edects. 

PROSERPINA,  OR  SPIRIT. 

PttJTOi  they  say,  being  made  king  of  the  infer- 
nal dominions^  fay  that  memorable  division,  was 
in  despair  of  ever  attaining  any  one  of  the  supe- 
rior goddesses  in  marriage,  especially  if  he  should 
venture  to  court  them,  either  with  words,  or  with 
any  amorous  behaviour;  so  that  of  necessity  he 
was  to  lay  some  plot  to  get  one  of  them  by  ra- 
pine:  taking,  therefore,  tlie  benefit  of  opportuoityf 
iio  caught  up  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Cerest 
a  beautiful  virgin,  as  she  was  gathering  Narcissus 
dowers  in  the  meadows  of  Sicily,  and  carried  her 
awmy  with  him  in  his  coach  to  the  subterranean 
dominions,  where  she  was  welcomed  with  such 
respect,  as  that  she  was  styled  the  Lady  of  Dis. 
Out  Ceres,  her  mother,  when  in  no  place  she 
should  find  tliis  her  only  beloved  daughter,  in  a 
sorrowful  humour  and  disteacted  beyond  measure, 
went  compassing  the  whole  eartli  witii  a  burning 
torch  in  her  hand,  to  seek  and  recover  this  her 
lost  child.  But  when  she  saw  that  all  was  in 
vain,  supposing  perad venture  that  she  was  carried 
lo  hell,  she  importuned  Jupiter  with  many  tears 
and  lamentations,  that  she  might  be  restored  unto 
her  again :  and  at  length  prevailed  thus  far,  that 
if  she  had  tasted  of  nothing  in  hell,  she  should 
have  leave  to  bring  her  from  thence*  Which 
condition  was  as  good  as  a  denial  to  her  petition, 
Proserpina  having  already  eaten  three  grains  of 
a  pomegranate.  And  yet  for  all  this,  Ct^rea.  gava 
not  over  her  suit,  but  fell  to  prayers  and  moanf 
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a&esh ;  wherefore  it  was  at  last  grranted  that,  the 
year  being  divided,  Proserpina  should,  by  alternate 
eoorses,  remain  one  six  months  with  her  husband, 
and  other  six  months  with  her  mother.  Not  long 
after  this,  Theseus  and  Perithous,  in  an  otsp- 
hardy  adventare,  attempted  to  fetch  her  from 
Pluto's  bed,  who,  being  weary  with  trayel  and 
sitting  down  upon  a  stone  in  hell  to  rest  them- 
selres,  had  not  the  power  to  rise  again,  but  sat 
there  forever.  Proserpina  therefore  remained 
queen  of  hell,  in  whose  honour  there  was  this 
great  privilege  granted;  that,  although  it  were 
enacted  that  none  that  went  down  to  hell  should 
have  the  power  ever  to  return  from  thence;  yet 
was  this  singular  exception  annexed  to  this  law, 
that  if  any  presented  Proserpina  with  a  golden 
bou(^,  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  to  go  and 
oome  at  his  pleasure.  Now  there  was  but  one 
only  such  a  bough  in  a  spacious  and  shady  grove, 
which  was  not  a  plant  neither  of  itself,  but  bud- 
ded from  a  tree  of  another  kind,  like  a  rope  of  gum, 
which  being  plucked  off,  another  would  instantly 
spring  out. 

This  fable  seems  to  pertain  to  nature,  and  to 
dive  into  that  rich  and  plentiful  efficacy  and  v»- 
riety  of  subaltemal  creatures,  from  whom  whaU> 
soever  we  have  is  derived,  and  to  them  doth 
again  return. 

By  Proserpina,  the  ancients  meant  that  ethe- 
real spirit,  which  being  separated  from  the  upper 
globe,  is  shut  up  and  detained  under  the  earth,  re- 
presented by  Pluto,  which  the  poet  well  express- 
ed thus: 

*'0iTe  raeeiif  tollns,  Mdocuqut  Biiper  ab  alio 
JBthere,  eofnatl  retinebat  i 


Whether  the  yoongHnf  Teliae  (that  of  lat« 
Wae  Horn  the  high-rear'd  ether  aeparate) 
Did  yet  contain  her  teeming  womb  wtthia 
The  llTiog  eeedfl  of  heavcDi  her  neareit  khk 

This  spirit  is  feigned  to  be  repted  by  the  earth, 
because  nothing  can  withhold  it,  when  it  hath 
time  and  leisure  to  escape.  It  is  therefore  caught 
and  stayed  by  a  sudden  contraction,  no  otherwise 
than  if  a  man  should  go  about  to  mix  air  with 
water,  which  can  be  done  by  no  means,  but  by  a 
speedy  and  rapid  agitation,  as  may  be  seen  in 
froth,  wherein  the  air  is  rapted  by  the  water. 

Neither  is  it  inelegantly  added  that  Proserpina 
was  rapt  as  she  was  gathering  Naroissus  flowera 
in  the  valleys,  because  Naroissus  hath  his  name 
fVom  slowness  or  stupidity :  for,  indeed,  then  is 
this  spirit  most  prepared  and  fitted  to  be  snatched 
by  terrestrial  matter,  when  it  begins  to  be  coagu- 
lated, and  become  as  it  were  slow. 

Rightly  is  Proserpina  honoured  more  than  any 
of  the  other  god's  bed-fellows,  in  being  s^led  the 
Lady  of  Dis,  because  this  spirit  doth  rule  and 
sway  all  things  in  those  lower  regions,  Pluto 
abiding  stupid  and  ignorant. 

This  spirit,  the  power  celestial,  shadowed  by 
Ceres,  strives  with  infinile  eeduUty,  to  recover 


and  get  again:  for  tiiat  brand  or  burning  torch 
of  «ther  which  Geres  carried  in  her  hand,  doth 
doubtless  signify  the  sun,  which  enlighteneth  ths 
whole  cirouit  of  the  earth,  and  would  be  of  ths 
greatest  moment  to  recover  Proserpina,  if  pos- 
sibly it  might  be. 

But  Proserpina  abides  still,  the  reason  of  which 
is  accurately  and  excellently  propounded  in  ths 
condition  between  Jupiter  and  Ceres :  for  first  it 
is  most  certain  there  are  two  ways  to  keep  spirit 
in  solid  and  terrestrial  matter :  the  one  by  constip^ 
tion  and  obstruction,  which  is  mere  imprisonment 
and  constraint ;  the  other  by  administration  or  pro- 
portionable nutriment,  which  it  receives  willingly 
and  of  its  own  accord ;  for  after  that  the  included 
spirit  begins  to  feed  and  nourish  itself,  it  makes 
no  haste  to  be  gone,  but  is,  as  it  were,  linked  to  its 
earth :  and  this  is  pointed  at  by  Proserpina  her 
eating  of  pomegranate;  which,  if  she  had  not 
done,  she  had  long  since  been  recovered  by  Ceres 
with  her  toroh,  compassing  the  earth.  Now,  as 
concerning  that  spirit  which  is  in  metals  and 
minerals,  it  is  chiefly  perohance  restrained  by  so- 
lidity of  mass :  but  that  which  is  in  plants  and 
animals  inhabits  a  porous  body,  and  hath  open 
passage  to  be  gone  in  a  manner  as  it  lists,  were  it 
not  that  it  willingly  abides  of  its  own  accord,  by 
reason  of  the  relish  it  finds  in  its  entertainment. 
The  second  condition  concerning  the  six  months* 
custom,  it  is  no  other  than  an  elegant  descriptioa 
of  the  division  of  the  year,  seeing  this  spirit  mixed 
with  the  earth  appeare  above  ground  in  vegetable 
bodies  during  the  summer  months,  and  in  ths 
winter  sinks  down  again. 

Now  as  concerning  Theseus  and  PeritiiooSf 
and  their  attempt  to  bring  Proeerpina  quite  away ; 
the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  it  oftentimes  comes  to 
pass  that  some  more  subtle  spirits  descending 
with  divere  bodies  to  the  earth,  never  come  to 
suck  of  any  subalteran  spirit,  whereby  to  units 
it  unto  them,  and  so  to  bring  it  avray.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  are  coagulated  themselves,  and  never 
rise  more,  that  Proserpina  should  be  by  that  meaai 
augmented  with  inhabitants  and  dominion. 

All  that  we  can  say  concerning  that  sprig  of  gold 
is  hardly  able  to  defend  us  from  the  violence  of 
the  chymists,  if  in  this  regard  they  set  upon  «•» 
seeing  they  promise  by  that  their  elixir  to  effect 
golden  mountains,  and  the  restoring  of  natnnl 
bodies,  as  it  were  from  the  portal  of  helL  Bnt, 
concerning  chymistry,  and  those  perpetual  suitnn 
for  that  philosophical  elixir,  Ipre  know  certainly 
that  their  theory  is  without  grounds,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  their  practice  also  is  vrithout  certain  re- 
ward. And  therefore,  omiting  tfiese,  of  this  last 
part  of  the  parable,  this  is  my  opinion,  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe  by  many  figures  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  natnxal 
bodies,  in  some  sort,  was  not  esteemed  by  them 
as  a  thing  impossible  to  be  attained,  but  as  a  tUnf 
abstruse  «idfQUofdiffic«ltiss,aiidsotheTse«Bi 
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td  iDtiin&te  in  this  plaeef  when  they  tep<ni  ih&t 

this  one  only  sprig  was  fDirnd  amoog  infinite  other 
tTOM  m  a  huge  and  ihick  wood,  which  ihey  h\gB' 
•d  to  bd  of  goldf  because  giatd  is  the  badge  of 
pefpetuitj,  and  to  be  mrtificiily  as  it  were  insert- 
ed, because  thi«  effect  is  to  be  rather  hoped  for 
from  artf  than  from  any  medicine,  or  simple  or  oa- 
turd  meaDS* 

METIS,  OH  COtTNSEL- 

Tai  ancient  poets  report  that  Jupiter  took  M^ 
tifi  to  wife,  who^  name  doth  plainly  signify  ootin' 
sel,  and  that  she  by  htm  conceived.  A^hich  when 
he  found,  not  tarrying  the  time  of  her  deli?emnce, 
devours  hoth  Her  and  that  which  she  went  withal, 
by  which  means  Jupiter  himself  became  with 
«hild,  and  was  delivered  of  a  wondra^as  birth; 
for  out  of  his  head  fer  brain  came  forth  Pallas 
armed* 

The  dense  of  this  fable,  which  at  first  appr^ 
hension  may  seem  monsiroua  and  absurd,  con- 
tains in  it  a  secret  of  stale^  to  wit,  with  what  po^ 
Hey  kings  are  wont  to  carry  themselves  towards 
their  counsellofs,  whereby  they  may  not  only  pre- 
serve their  authority  and  majesty  free  and  entire, 
but  also  that  it  may  he  the  more  extolled  and  dig- 
nified of  the  people :  for  kings  being  tis  it  were  ti^ 
arid  conpled  in  a  nuptial  bond  to  their  counsellors, 
do  truly  conceive  that  communicating  wiih  them 
about  the  affuirs  of  greatest  importance,  do  yet  de- 
tract nothing  ti'om  their  own  majesty*  But  when 
any  matter  comes  to  he  censnred  or  decreed,  which 
is  a  birthf  there  do  they  confine  and  restrain  the 
liberty  of  their  counsellors;  lest  that  which  is 
done  should  seem  to  be  batched  by  their  wisdom 
and  judgment*  So  as  at  last  kings^  except  it  be 
in  such  matters  as  are  diatastefnl  and  maligned, 
which  they  always  will  be  sur«  to  put  off  from 
themselves,  do  assume  the  honour  and  praise  of 
all  matters  that  are  ruminated  in  council,  and  as  it 
were,  formed  in  the  womb,  whereby  the  resolu- 
tion and  execution,  which,  because  it  proceeds 
from  power  and  implies  neeeasity,  is  elegantly 
shadowed  under  the  figure  of  Pallas  armedj  shall 
seem  to  proceed  wholly  from  themselves,  Mei* 
ther  sufRceth  it,  that  it  is  done  by  the  authority  of 
the  king,  by  his  mere  will  and  free  applause,  ex- 
cept withal,  this  be  added  and  appropriated  as  to 
iasue  out  of  his  own  head  or  brain,  intimating, 
that  out  of  his  own  judgment,  wisdom,  and  ordi* 
nance,  it  was  only  invented  and  derived. 

THE  SIRENS,  OR  PLEASURES, 

Tffi  fable  of  the  Sirens  aeems  rightly  to  have 
lieen  applied  to  the  pernicious  altnrements  of  plea- 
#nre,  but  in  m  very  vol  gar  and  gross  maimer. 
And,  therefore,  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  wisdom 
c£  thu  ancients  have,  with  a  farther  rsaeh  or  in* 
itghtf  strained  de«p^  mattei  ont  of  thenij  not  tiD- 


like  ^e  grapes  ill  pressed ;  from  which,  th< 
some  liquor  were  drawn,  yet  the  best  was  le^  be- 
hind. These  Sirens  are  said  to  be  the  daughters 
of  Achelous  and  Terpsichore  one  of  the  muses, 
who  in  their  first  being  were  winged,  but  after 
rashly  entering  into  contention  with  the  muses, 
were  by  them  vanquished  and  deprived  of  their 
wings  t  of  whose  plucked  out  feathers  the  muses 
made  themselves  coronets,  so  as  ever  since  that 
time  all  the  muses  have  attired  themselves  with 
plumed  heads,  except  Terpsichore  only,  that  was 
mother  to  the  Sirens.  The  habitation  of  the  Si- 
rens was  in  certain  pleasant  islands,  from  whence 
as  soon  as  out  of  their  watch-tower  they  dtseo- 
vered  any  ships  approaching,  with  their  sweet 
tune^  they  would  first  entice  and  stay  them,  and 
having  them  in  their  power  would  destroy  them* 
Neither  was  their  song  plain  and  single,  but  con- 
sisting of  such  variety  of  melodioos  tunes,  so  fitting 
and  delighting  the  ears  that  heard  them,  as  that  it 
ravished  and  betray ed  all  passengers:  and  so 
great  were  the  tnischiefa  they  did,  that  these  isles 
of  the  Sirens,  even  as  far  off  as  man  can  ken 
them,  appeared  alt  over  white  with  the  hones  of 
unburied  carcasses.  For  the  remedying  of  this 
misery  a  double  means  was  at  last  found  out,  the 
one  by  Ulysses,  the  other  by  Orpheus*  Ulysses, 
to  make  experiment  of  his  device,  cansed  all  the 
ears  of  his  company  to  he  stopped  with  wax,  and 
made  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  mainmast^  with 
special  commandment  to  his  mariners  not  to  be 
loosed,  albeit  himself  should  require  them  so  t^ 
do.  But  Orpheus  neglected  and  disdained  to  be 
80  bound,  with  a  shrill  and  sw^eet  voice  singing 
praises  of  the  gods  to  his  harp,  suppressed  tbc 
songs  of  the  Sirens,  and  so  freed  hinuelf  from 
their  danger. 

This  fable  hath  relation  to  men*s  manners,  and 
contains  in  it  a  manifest  and  most  excellent  para- 
ble T  for  pleasures  do  for  the  most  proceed  out  of 
the  abundance  and  sitperfluity  of  all  things,  and 
also  out  of  the  delights  and  Jovial  contentments 
of  the  mind:  the  which  are  wont  suddenly^  as  it 
were  with  winged  enticements  to  ravish  and  rap 
mortal  men.  But  learning  and  education  brings 
it  BO  to  pass,  aa  that  it  restrains  and  bridlefs  man's 
mind,  making  it  so  to  eonsider  the  ends  aiKl 
events  of  things,  as  that  ii  clips  the  wings  of  plea* 
sure.  And  this  was  greatly  to  the  honour  and 
renown  of  the  muses ;  for  after  that,  bj  some  ex^ 
ample,  it  was  made  manifest  that  by  the  power  of 
philosophy  vain  pleasures  might  grow  contempt* 
ihle;  it  presently  grew  to  great  esteem,  as  a  thing 
that  conld  raise  and  elevate  tho  mind  aloft,  that 
seemed  to  he  base  and  fixed  to  the  earth,  make  the 
cogitations  of  the  men,  which  do  ever  reside  iii  the 
head,  to  be  ethereal,  and  as  it  were  winged.  But 
that  the  mother  of  the  Sirens  was  lefl  to  her 
feet,  and  without  wings,  that  no  doubt  is  no  others 
wise  meant  than  of  light  and  superficial  learning, 
appropriated  and  defined  only  to  pleasurett  i» 
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were  those  which  Petronins  deroted  himself  onto 
after  he  had  received  his  fatal  sentence ;  and, 
haTlng  his  foot  as  it  were  upon  the  threshold  of 
death,  sought  to  give  himself  all  delightful  con- 
tentments ;  insomuch,  as  when  he  had  caused  con- 
solatory letters  to  be  sent  him,  he  would  peruse 
none  of  them,  as  T^tns  reports,  that  should  give 
him  courage  and  constancy,  but  only  read  fentas- 
tical  Terses  such  as  these  are. 

**  yivamm,  maa  LesMa,  atqne  amemiM, 
Rumoreflque  Mnam  Mverioraai, 
Omnet  unius  BatimemiM  uito." 
My  Lesbia,  let  im  live  and  loTe : 
Though  wayward  dourdt  w  reprort, 
Weifh  thalr  woida  1%  hi  fct  oiir  belwTv. 

And  this  also: 

''Jura  lenee  norint,  et  quid  eit  fhaqiie  nefkaqiie, 
Inqulrant  triftea,  legumque  eiamtna  aenreat. 
Let  doting  grandiirea  know  the  law, 
And  right  and  wrong  obaenre  with  awe : 
Let  them  in  that  itrlet  circle  draw. 

This  kind  of  doctrine  would  easily  persuade  to 
take  these  plumed  coronets  from  the  muses,  and 
to  restore  the  wings  again  to  the  Sirens.  Tliese 
Sirens  are  said  to  dwell  in  remote  isles,  for  tiiat 
pleasures  lore  priTaey  and  retired  places,  shun- 
ning always  too  much  company  of  people.  The 
Sirens*  songs  are  so  Tulgarly  understood,  together 
with  the  deceits  and  danger  of  them,  as  that 
they  need  no  exposition.  But  that  of  the  bones 
appearing  like  white  cliffs,  and  decried  afar  off, 
hath  more  acuteness  in  it :  for  thereby  is  sigrnifi- 
ed,  that  albeit  the  examples  of  afflictions  be  mani- 
fest and  eminent,  yet  do  they  not  sufficiently 
deter  us  from  the  wicked  enticements  of  pleasures. 

As  for  the  remainder  of  this  parable,  thouj^  it 
be  not  over-mystical,  yet  it  is  very  grave  and  ex- 
cellent: for  in  it  are  set  out  three  remedies  for 
Uds  violent  enUcing  mischief;  to  wit,  two  from  [ 


philosophy,  and  one  from  religion.  The  firwl 
means  to  shun  these  inordinate  pleasures  is,  to 
withstand  and  resist  them  in  their  beginningSy 
and  seriously  to  shun  all  occasions  that  are  offei^ 
ed  to  debauch  and  entice  the  mind,  which  is  signi- 
fied in  that  stopping  of  the  ears ;  and  that  remedy 
is  properly  used  by  the  meaner  and  baser  sort  of 
people,  as  it  were  Ulysses's  followers  or  mari- 
ners, whereas  more  heroic  and  noble  spirits  may 
boldly  converse  even  in  the  midst  of  these  seduc- 
ing pleasures,  if  with  a  resolved  constancy  they 
stand  upon  their  guard  and  fortify  their  minds, 
and  so  take  greater  contentment  in  the  trial  and 
experienoeoftfaie  their  approved  virtue;  learning 
rather  thoroughly  to  understand  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  those  pleasures  by  contemplation  than 
by  submission.  Which  Solomon  avouched  of 
himself,  when  he  reckoned  up  the  multitude  of 
those  solaces  and  pleasuf^  wherein  he  SMram, 
doth  conclude  with  this  sentence : 

■*  Bapieatia  qaoqae  petaeTerabat  meeoin." 
Wladon  alao  eoatiaaed  with  ne. 
Tlierefore  these  heroes  and  spirits  of  this  excel- 
lent temper,  even  in  the  midst  of  these  enticing 
pleasures,  can  show  themselves  constant  and  in- 
vincible, and  are  able  to  support  their  own  vir- 
tuous inclination  against  all  heady  and  forcible 
persuasions  whatsoever;  as  by  the  example  of 
Ulysses,  that  so  peremptorily  interdicted  all  pes- 
tilent counsels  and  flatteries  of  his  companions,  as 
the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  poisons  to  cap- 
tivate the  mind.  But  of  all  other  remedies  in  this 
case  that  of  Orpheus  is  most  predominant;  for 
they  that  ohaunt  and  resound  the  praises  of  the 
gods  confound  and  dissipate  the  voices  and  incan 
tation  of  the  Sirens ;  for  divine  meditations  do  not 
only  in  power  subdue  all  sensual  pleasures,  hot 
also  ht  exceed  them  in  sweetness  and  delight. 
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To  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Excellent  Prince  Charlks,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 

Earl  of  Chester,  &o. 
It  mat  plkasb  tour  hiohniss, 
Ik  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  highness,  I  hare  endearoured  to  do  honour  to  the  memory 
of  the  last  King  of  England  that  was  ancestor  to  the  king  your  father  and  yourself:  and  was  that 
king  to  whom  both  unions  may  in  a  sort  refer,  that  of  the  roses  being  in  him  consummate,  and  that 
of  the  kingdoms  by  him  begun :  besides,  his  times  desenre  it  For  he  was  a  wise  man  and  an  excel- 
lent king :  and  yet  the  times  were  rough,  and  full  of  mutations,  and  rare  accidents.  And  it  is  with 
times  as  it  is  with  ways ;  some  are  more  np-hill  and  down-hill,  and  some  are  more  flat  and  plain ; 
and  the  one  is  better  for  the  liver,  and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I  haye  not  flattered  him,  but  took  him 
to  life  as  well  as  I  could,  sitting  so  &r  off,  and  having  do  better  light  It  is  true  your  highness  hath 
a  living  pattern,  incomparable,  of  the  king  your  father :  but  it  is  not  amiss  for  you  also  to  see  one 
of  these  ancient  pieces.    God  preserve  your  highness. 

Your  highnesses  most  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

Frahcis  St.  Alban. 


ArrcR  that  Richard,  the  third  of  that  name,  king 
in  fact  only,  but  tyrant  both  in  title  and  regiment, 
and  so  commonly  termed  and  reputed  in  all  times 
since,  was,  by  the  divine  revenge  favouring  the 
design  of  an  exiled  man,  overthrown  and  slain  at 
Bosworthfield ;  there  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  thenceforth  styled  Henry 
the  Seventh.  The  king,  immediately  after  the 
victory,  as  one  that  had  been  bred  under  a  devout 
mother,  and  was  in  his  nature  a  great  observer  of 
religious  forms,  caused  **Te  Deum  laudamus**  to 
be  solemnly  sung  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army  upon  the  place,  and  ¥ras  himself,  with  ge- 
nerad  applause  and  great  cries  of  joy,  in  a  kind  of 
military  election  or  recogrnition,  saluted  king. 
Meanwhile  the  body  of  Richard,  after  many  in- 
dignities and  reproaches,  the  ••  diriges*'  and  obse- 
quies of  the  common  people  towards  tyrants,  was 
(k>scurely  buried.  For  though  the  king  of  his  no- 
bleness gave  charge  unto  the  friars  of  Leicester 
to  see  an  honourable  interment  to  be  given  to  it, 
yet  the  religious  people  themselves,  being  not  free 
from  the  humours  of  the  vulgar,  neglected  it ; 
wherein  nevertheless  they  did  not  then  incur  any 
man's  blame  or  censure:  no  man  thinking  any 
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ignominy  or  contumely  unworthy  of  him  that  had 
been  the  executioner  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
that  innocent  prince,  with  his  own  hands;  the 
contriver  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  his 
brother;  the  murderer  of  his  two  nephews,  one  of 
them  his  lawful  king  in  the  present,  and  the  other 
in  the  future,  failing  of  him ;  and  vehemently  sus- 
pected to  have  been  the  impoisoner  of  his  wife, 
thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed,  for  a  marriage 
within  the  degrees  forbidden.  And  although  he 
were  a  prince  in  military  virtue  approved,  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  and  likewise 
a  good  law-maker,  for  the  ease  and  solace  of  the 
common  people ;  yet  his  cruelties  and  parricide, 
in  the  opinion  of  aJl  men,  weighed  down  his  vir^ 
tues  and  merits;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  wise  men, 
even  those  virtues  themselves  were  conceived  to 
be  rather  feigned  and  affected  things  to  serve  his 
ambition,  than  true  qualities  ingenerate  in  his  judg- 
ment or  nature.  And  therefore  it  was  noted  by 
nma  of  great  understanding,  who  seeing  his  f  fWi^ 
acts  looked  back  upon  his  former  proceedings, 
that  even  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  his  brother, 
he  was  not  without  secret  trains  and  mines  to 
torn  envy  and  hatred  upon  his  hrother^s  govern- 
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t;  as  having  an  expectation  and  a  kind  of  di- 
yination,  tiiat  the  king,  by  reason  of  his  many 
disorders,  should  not  be  of  long  life,  bat  was  like 
to  leave  his  sons  of  tender  years ;  and  then  he 
knew  well  how  easy  a  step  it  was,  from  the  place 
of  a  protector,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  to  the 
crown.  And  that  oat  of  this  deep  root  of  ambition 
it  sprang,  that  as  well  at  the  treaty  of  peace  that 
passed  between  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  of  France,  concluded  by  interview  of 
both  kings  at  Piqueny,  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
Richard,  then  Duke  of  Gloucester,  stood  ever 
upon  the  side  of  honour,  raising  his  own  reputa- 
tion to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king  his  brother, 
and  drawing  the  eyes  of  all,  especiadly  of  the  no- 
bles and  soldiers,  upon  himself;  as  if  the  king,  by 
his  voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  were  be- 
come effeminate  and  less  sensible  of  honour  and 
reason  of  state  than  was  fit  for  a  king.  And  as 
for  the  politic  and  wholesome  laws  which  were 
enacted  in  his  time,  they  were  interpreted  to  be 
but  the  brocage  of  an  usurper,  thereby  to  woo  and 
¥in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  being  conscious 
to  himself,  that  the  true  obligations  of  sovereign- 
ty in  him  failed,  and  were  wanting.  But  King 
Henry,  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign,  and  the 
instant  of  time  when  the  kingdom  was  cast  into 
his  arms,  met  with  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  and 
knotty  to  solve,  able  to  trouble  and  confound  the 
wisest  king  in  the  newness  of  his  estate;  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  it  could  not  endure  a  de- 
liberation, but  must  be  at  once  deliberated  and  de- 
t«5rmined.  There  were  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  eon- 
current  in  his  person,  three  several  titles  to  the 
imperial  crown.  The  first,  the  title  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  with  whom,  by  precedent  pact  with 
the  party  that  brought  him  in,  he  was  to  marry. 
The  second,  the  ancient  and  long  disputed  title, 
both  by  plea  and  arms,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
to  which  he  was  inheritor  in  his  own  person.  The 
third,  the  title  of  the  sword  or  conquest,  for  that 
he  came  in  by  victory  of  battle,  and  that  the  king 
in  possession  was  slain  in  the  field.  The  first  of 
these  was  fairest,  and  most  like  to  give  content- 
ment to  the  people,  who  by  two  and  twenty  years 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  had  been  fully 
made  capable  of  the  clearness  of  the  title  of  the 
white  rose,  or  house  of  York ;  and  by  the  mild  and 
plausible  reign  of  the  same  king  towards  his  latter 
time,  were  become  affectionate  to  that  line.  But 
then  it  lay  plain  before  his  eyes,  that  if  he  relied 
upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king  at  courtesy, 
and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a  regal  power : 
the  right  remaining  in  his  queen,  upon  whose  de- 
cease, either  with  issue,  or  vrithont  issue,  he  was  to 
give  place  and  be  removed.  And  thou^^  he  should 
obtain  by  parliament  to  be  continued,  yet  he  knew 
there  was  a  very  great  differenoe  between  a  king 
that  holdeth  his  crown  by  a  civil  act  of  estates,  and 
one  that  holdeth  it  originally  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  descent  of  blood.  Neither  wanted  there  even  at 


that  time  secret  rumours  and  whisperings,  whieh 
afterwards  gathered  strength  and  turned  to  great 
troubles,  that  the  two  young  sons  of  King  Edward 
the  Fourth,  or  one  of  them,  which  were  said  to  bo 
destroyed  in  the  Tower,  were  not  indeed  murderedv 
but  conveyed  secretly  away,  and  were  yet  living : 
which,  if  it  had  been  true,  had  prevented  the  title 
of  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  On  the  other  side,  if  he 
stood  upon  his  own  title  of  the  House  of  Lancae* 
ter,  inherent  in  his  person,  he  knew  it  was  a  title 
condemned  by  parliament,  and  generally  pro* 
judged  in  the  common  opinion  of  the  realm,  and 
that  it  tended  directly  to  the  disinherison  of  the 
line  of  York,  held  then  the  indubitate  heirs  of  the 
crown.  So  that  if  he  should  have  no  issue  by 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  which  should  be  descendants 
of  the  double  line,  then  the  ancient  flames  of  dis- 
cord and  intestine  wars,  upon  the  competition  of 
both  houses,  would  again  return  and  revive. 

As  for  conquest,  notwithstanding  Sir  William 
Stanley,  after  some  acclamations  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  had  put  a  crown  of  ornament,  which 
Richard  wore  in  the  battle,  and  was  found  amongst 
the  spoils,  upon  King  Henry's  head,  as  if  there 
were  his  chief  title ;  yet  he  remembered  well 
upon  what  conditions  and  agreements  he  was 
brought  in ;  and  that  to  claim  as  conqueror  was 
to  put  as  well  his  own  party,  as  the  rest,  into  ter- 
ror and  fear;  as  that  which  gave  him  power  of 
disannulling  of  laws,  and  disposing  of  men's 
fortunes  and  estates,  and  the  like  points  of  abso- 
lute power,  being  in  themselves  so  harsh  and 
odious,  as  Uiat  William  himself,  commonly  called 
the  Conqueror,  howsoever. he  used  and  exercised 
the  power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans« 
yet  he  forbore  to  use  that  claim  in  the  beginningv 
but  mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded 
upon  the  will  and  designation  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  But  the  king,  out  of  the  greatness 
of  his  own  mind,  presently  cast  the  die ;  and  the 
inconveniences  appearing  unto  him  in  all  partSf 
and  knowing  there  could  not  be  any  interreign, 
or  suspension  of  title,  and  preferring  his  affection 
to  his  own  line  and  blood,  and  liking  that  title 
best  which  made  him  independent ;  and  being  in 
his  nature  and  constitution  of  mind  not  very  ap- 
prehensive or  forecasting  of  future  events  afiur  ofl^ 
but  an  entertainer  of  fortune  by  the  day ;  resolved 
to  rest  upon  the  title  of  Lancaster  as  the  main* 
and  to  use  the  other  two,  that  of  marriage  and 
that  of  battle,  but  as  supporters,  the  one  to  appease 
secret  discontents,  and  the  other  to  beat  down 
open  murmur  and  dispute :  not  forgetting  that  the 
same  title  of  Lancaster  had  formeriy  maintained 
a  possession  of  three  descents  in  the  crown ;  and 
might  have  proved  a  perpetuity,  had  it  not  ended 
in  the  weakness  and  inability  of  the  last  prince. 
Whereupon  the  king  presently  that  very  day, 
being  the  two  and  twentieth  of  August,  aseuaed 
the  style  of  king  in  his  own  name,  without  men* 
tion  of  the  Lady  laiiabeth  at  all,  or  ant  xelatioa 
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theretiDto,  In  which  course  he  erer  mfler  penisl- 
ed :  which  did  spm  him  a  thread  of  man^  sedi- 
taona  and  troubles*  The  king^,  full  of  these 
thoughts,  beforo  his  departure  fiom  Leioctter^ 
despatched  Sir  Robert  Wtlloughby  la  the  castle 
of  Sheriff  HattoD,  in  Yorkshire,  whem  were  kept 
in  safe  custody^  by  King  Riehurd^s  command- 
ment, both  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  af  King 
Edwardf  and  Edward  Plantagenei^  son  and  heir 
to  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  This  Edward 
wa%  bj  the  king^s  warrant,  delivered  from  the 
eons  table  of  the  castle  to  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert 
Wi^oughby:  and  by  him,  WLLh  alt  safety  and 
diligence  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  was  shut  np  close  prisoner*  Which 
act  of  the  king^s,  being  an  act  merely  of  policy 
and  power,  proceeded  not  so  much  from  atiy  ap- 
prehension he  had  of  Doctor  Shawn's  tale  at 
Paurs  cross  for  the  bastard ing  of  Edward  the 
Fourth^s  issues,  in  whit^h  ease  this  yoyng  gentle- 
man was  to  sucoi^d,  for  that  fable  was  ever  ex- 
ploded, but  upon  a  setilad  disposition  to  depress 
mil  eminent  persons  of  the  line  of  York.  Wherein 
still  the  king  out  of  strengtli  of  will,  or  weakness 
of  judgment,  did  use  to  show  a  little  more  of  the 
party  than  of  the  king* 

For  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  she  received  also  a 
direction  to  repair  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
London,  and  there  to  remain  with  the  queen^ 
dowager,  her  mother;  whieh^  accordingly,  she 
sooti  afler  did,  accompanied  with  many  noblemen 
and  ladies  of  honour-  In  the  mean  season,  the 
king  set  forwards,  by  easy  journeys,  lo  the  city 
of  London,  recatving  the  aeclamations  and  ap- 
plauses of  the  people  as  he  went,  which,  indeed, 
weie  true  and  unfeigned,  as  might  well  appear  in 
the  very  demonstrations  and  fulness  of  ilie  cry* 
For  tliey  thought  generally,  that  he  was  a  prince, 
as  ordained  and  sent  down  from  heaven,  to  unite 
and  put  to  an  end  the  long  dissensions  of  the  two 
houses;  which,  although  they  had  had,  in  the 
times  of  Henry  the  Fourthni  Henry  the  Fifth,  and 
ft  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  on  the  one  side,  und 
the  times  of  Edward  the  Fourth  on  the  other, 
lucid  intervals  and  happy  pauses ;  yet  they  did 
erer  hang  over  the  kingdom,  ready  to  break  forth 
into  new  perturbations  and  calamities.  And  as 
his  victory  gave  hrm  the  knee,  so  his  purpose  of 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Elixaheth  gave  him  the 
heart ;  so  that  both  knee  and  heart  did  truly  bow 
Before  him. 

He  on  the  other  side  with  great  wisdom,  not 
ignomnt  of  the  affections  and  fears  of  the  people, 
to  disp^raa  the  conceit  and  terror  of  a  conqueat, 
had  given  order,  that  there  should  he  nothing  In 
his  journey  like  unto  a  warlike  march  or  manner; 
but  rather  like  unto  the  progfress  of  a  king  in  full 
p0am  and  assurance. 

He  entered  the  city  upon  a  ^turday,  as  be  had 
alia  obtained  the  victory  upon  a  Saturday  i  which 
dty  of  the  weak*  first  upon  aa  observation,  and 


sfter  upon  memory  and  fanej,  he  aeconnted  and 

chose  as  a  day  prosperous  unia  him. 

The  mayor  and  companies  of  the  city  received 
him  at  Shored  itch  {  whence  with  great  and  ho- 
nourable  attendance,  and  troops  of  noblemen  and. 
persons  of  quality,  he  entered  the  city  ;  himself 
not  being  on  horseback,  or  in  any  open  chair  or 
throne,  but  in  a  close  chariot^  as  one  tha.t  having 
been  sometimes  an  enemy  to  the  whole  state,  and 
a  proscribed  person,  chose  rather  to  keep  state, 
and  strike  a  reverence  into  the  people,  ^an  to 
fawn  upon  them* 

He  went  first  into  Sl  Paurs  church,  where, 
not  meaning  that  the  people  should  forget  too 
soon  that  he  came  in  by  battle,  he  made  offertory 
of  his  standards,  and  had  orisons  and  **Te  Deum" 
again  sung  i  and  went  to  his  lodging  prepared  in 
the  Bishop  of  London^s  palace,  where  he  stayed 
for  a  time* 

During  his  abode  there,  he  assembled  hiscoiin« 
cil  and  other  principal  persons,  in  presence  of 
whom,  he  did  renew  again  his  promise  to  marry 
with  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  This  he  did  the  rather, . 
because  having  at  his  coming  out  of  Britain  given  • 
artificial Ly,  for  serving  of  bis  own  turn,  somd 
hopes,  in  case  he  obtained  the  kingdom,  to  marry 
Anne,  inheritress  to  the  Duchy  of  Britmn,  whom 
Charles  the  Eighth  of  France  soon  afler  married, 
it  bred  some  doubt  and  suspicion  amongst  divers 
that  he  was  not  sincere,  or  at  least  not  fixed  in 
going  on  with  the  match  of  England  so  much  de* 
sired:  which  conceit  also,  though  it  were  but 
talk  and  discourse,  did  much  afflict  the  poor  Lady 
Elizabeth  herself«  But  howsoever  he  both  truly 
intended  it,  and  desired  also  it  should  he  so  be* 
lieved,  the  better  to  exlinguish  envy  and  contra- 
diction to  his  other  purposes,  yet  was  he  resolved 
in  himself  not  to  proceed  to  the  consummation 
thereof,  till  his  coronation  and  a  parliament  were 
pastp  The  one,  lest  a  joint  coronation  of  himself 
and  his  r^ueen  might  give  any  countenance  of 
participation  of  title ;  the  other,  lest  in  the  entaiU 
ing  of  the  crown  to  himself,  which  he  hoped  to 
obtain  by  parliament,  tlie  votes  of  tho  parliament 
mijrht  any  ways  reflect  upon  her. 

About  thia  time  in  autumn,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  there  began  and  reigned  in  the  cityi 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  diseaso  then 
new :  which  by  the  accidents  and  manner  thereof 
they  called  the  sweating  sicknesa.  This  diseasa 
had  a  swift  course,  both  in  the  sick  body,  and  in 
the  time  and  period  of  the  lasting  thereof;  for 
they  that  were  taken  with  it,  upon  four  and  twenty 
hours  escaping,  were  thought  almost  assured. 
And  as  lo  the  time  of  the  malice  and  reign  of  the 
disease  ere  it  ceased  ;  it  began  about  the  one  and 
twentieth  of  September,  and  eleanMl  up  before 
the  end  of  October,  insomuch  as  it  was  no  hin- 
derance  to  the  king^s  eoronaiion,  which  was  the 
lust  of  October;  nor,  which  was  more,  to  ths 
holding  of  the  paf Itament,  which  began  but  seveii 
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days  after.  It  was  a  pestilent  feTer,  but,  as  it 
seemeth,  not  seated  in  the  Teins  or  ImmoiirB,  for 
that  there  followed  no  carbuncle,  no  purple  or 
IMd  spots,  or  the  like,  the  mass  of  the  body  be- 
ing not  tainted ;  only  a  malign  yapour  flew  to  the 
heart  and  seized  the  vital  spirits ;  which  stirred 
nature  to  strive  to  send  it  forth  by  an  extreme 
sweat.  And  it  appeared  by  experience,  that  this 
disease  was  rather  a  surprise  of  nature  than  ob- 
stinate to  remedies,  if  it  were  in  time  looked 
unto.  For  if  the  patient  were  kept  in  an  equal 
temper,  both  for  clothes,  fire,  and  drink,  mode- 
rately warm,  with  temperate  cordials,  whereby 
nature*s  work  was  neither  irritated  by  heat,  nor 
turned  back  by  cold,  he  commonly  recovered. 
But  infinite  f  ersons  died  suddenly  of  it,  before 
the  manner  of  the  cure  and  attendance  was  known. 
It  was  conceived  not  to  be  an  epidemic  disease, 
but  to  proceed  from  a  malignity  in  the  constitution 
of  the  air,  gathered  by  the  predispositions  of  sea- 
sons ;  and  the  speedy  cessation  declared  as  much. 

On  Simon  and  Jude's  even  the  king  dined  with 
Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Cardinal :  and,  from  Lambeth,  wont  by  land, 
over  the  bridge  to  the  Tower,  where  the  morrow 
after,  he  made  twelve  knights  bannerets.  But  for 
creations  he  dispensed  them  with  a  sparing  hand. 
For  notwithstanding  a  field  so  lately  fought,  and 
a  coronation  so  near  at  hand,  he  only  created 
three :  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Idng's  un. 
cle,  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford;  Thomas,  the 
Lord  Stanley,  the  king's  father-in-law.  Earl  of 
Derby ;  and  Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon ; 
though  the  king  had  then  nevertheless  a  purpose 
in  himself  to  make  more  in  time  of  parliament; 
bearing  a  wise  and  decent  respect  to  distribute 
his  creations,  some  to  honour  his  coronation,  and 
some  his  parliament 

The  coronation  followed  two  days  afier,  upon 
the  thirtieth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1485;  at  which  time.  Innocent  the  Eighth 
was  Pepe  of  Rome ;  Frederick  the  Third,  Empe- 
ror of  Almain ;  and  Maximilian,  his  son,  newly 
chosen  King  of  the  Romans;  Charles  the  Eighth, 
King  of  France ;  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  Kings 
of  Spain ;  and  James  the  Third,  King  of  Scot- 
land :  with  all  which  kings  and  states  the  king 
was  at  that  time  in  good  peace  and  amity.  At 
which  day,  also,  as  if  the  crown  upon  bis  head 
had  put  perils  into  his  thou^^ts,  he  did  institute, 
for  the  better  security  of  Ids  person,  a  band  of 
fifty  archers,  under  a  captain,  to  attend  him,  by 
the  name  of  yeomen  of  his  guard  :  and  yet  that  it 
might  be  thought  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  dignity, 
after  the  imitation  of  that  he  had  known  abroad, 
than  any  matter  of  diflidence  appropriate  to  his 
own  case,  he  made  it  to  be  understood  for  an  or- 
dinance not  temporary,  but  to  hold  in  succession 
forever  after. 

The  seventh  of  November,  the  king  held  his 
parliament  at  Westminster,  which  he  had  sum- ; 


moned  immediately  after  his  coming  to  London. 
His  ends  in  calling  a  parliament,  and  that  so 
speedily,  were  chiefly  three :  first  to  procure  the 
crown  to  be  entailed  upon  himself.  Next,  to 
have  the  attainders  of  zW  of  his  party,  which 
were  in  no  small  number,  reversed,  and  all  acts 
of  hostility  by  them  done  in  his  quarrel  remitted 
and  discharged ;  and  on  the  other  side,  to  attaint 
by  parliament  the  heads  and  principals  of  his 
enemies.  The  third,  to  calm  and  quiet  the  fears 
of  the  rest  of  that  party  by  a  general  pardon ;  not 
being  ignorant  in  how  great  danger  a  king  stands 
from  his  subjects,  when  most  of  his  subjects  an 
conscious  in  themselves  that  they  stand  in  his 
danger.  Unto  these  three  special  motives  of  a 
parliament  was  added,  that  he,  as  a  prudent  and 
moderate  prince,  made  this  Judgment,  that  it  was 
fit  for  him  to  hasten  to  let  his  people  see,  that  he 
meatit  to  govern  by  law,  howsoever  he  came  in 
by  the  sword;  and  fit  also  to  reclaim  them  to 
know  him  for  ^eir  king,  whom  they  had  so  lately 
talked  of  as  an  enemy  or  banished  man.  For 
that  which  concerned  the  entailing  of  the  crown, 
more  than  that  he  was  true  to  his  own  will,  that 
he  would  not  endure  any  mention  of  the  Lady 
EHizabeth,  no  not  in  the  nature  of  special  entafl, 
he  carried  it  otherwise  with  greet  wisdom  and 
measure:  for  he  did  not  press  to  have  the  act 
penned  by  way  of  declaration  or  recognition  of 
right;  as,  on  the  other  side,  he  avoided  to  have  it 
by  new  law  or  ordinance,  but  chose,  rather,  a 
kind  of  middle  way,  by  way  of  establishment, 
and  that  under  covert  and  indifferent  words  : 
••  that  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  rest, 
remain,  and  abide  in  the  king,''  &c.,  which  words 
might  equally  be  applied,  that  the  crown  shall 
continue  to  him ;  but  whether  as  having  former 
right  to  it,  which  was  doubtful,  or  having  it  then 
in  fact  and  possession,  which  no  man  denied,  was 
left  fair  to  interpretation  either  way.  And  again, 
for  the  limitation  of  the  entail,  he  did  not  press 
it  to  go  farther  than  to  himself  and  to  the  heita 
of  his  body,  not  speaking  of  his  ri^^t  heirs,  but 
leaving  that  to  the  law  to  decide ;  so  as  the  entail 
might  seem  rather  a  personal  favour  to  him  and 
his  children,  than  a  total  disinherison  to  the 
house  of  York;  and  in  this  form  was  the  law 
drawn  and  passed.  Which  statute  he  procured 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope's  bull  the  year  fol- 
lowing, vdth  mention,  nevertheless,  by  way  of 
recital,  of  his  other  titles,  both  of  descent  and 
conquest:  so  as  now  the  wreath  of  three  was 
made  a  wreath  of  five ;  for  to  the  three  first  titles 
of  the  two  houses,  or  lines,  and  conquest,  wers 
added  two  more,  the  autiiorities  parliamentary  and 
papal. 

The  king  likewise,  in  the  reversal  of  the  at- 
tainders of  his  partakers,  and  discharging  them 
of  all  offences  incident  to  his  service  and  succour, 
had  his  will ;  and  acts  did  pass  accordingly  In 
the  passage  whereof,  exception  was  taken  to  df* 
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Ten  person?  in  the  Hou^  of  Commonsi  fc^r  lliat 
tliey  were  attamt^df  and  thereby  not  le^l  nor  ha- 
bilitate to  serve  in  parHament,  being-  disabled  lu 
the  highest  degree,  and  thai  it  should  be  a  gta^i 
ince>ngrtiztj  to  have  them  to  make  lawa  who  ilLem- 
BelveB  were  not  inlawed.  The  truth  was,  that  di- 
vers of  those  which  had  in  the  time  of  King  Rich- 
mrd  been  strongest,  and  most  declared  for  the 
king''s  party,  were  returned  knights  and  burgesses 
for  the  parliamentt  whether  by  care  or  recommen- 
dation from  the  state,  or  the  voluntary  inclination 
of  the  people;  many  of  which  bad  been  by  Rich- 
ard the  Third  attainted  by  outlawriea  or  otherwise* 
The  king  was  somewhat  troubled  w  ith  this  ;  for 
though  it  bad  a  gprave  and  specious  shoWf  yet  it 
leflectod  upon  his  party.  But  wisely  not  show- 
ing himself  at  all  moved  therewith,  he  would  not 
understand  it  bat  as  a  casein  1aW|  and  wished  the 
judges  ta  be  admed  tliereupon;  who  foi  that 
purpose  were  forthwith  assembled  in  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber,  which  is  the  council  chamber  of  the 
judgeSf  and  upon  deliberation  they  gave  a  grave 
and  safe  opinion  and  advice,  mixed  with  law  and 
convenience;  which  was,  that  the  knights  and 
burgesses  attavnied  by  the  course  of  law  shtauld  for- 
bear to  come  into  the  house  till  a  taw  were  passed 
for  the  reversal  of  their  attainders. 

It  was  at  that  time  incident! y  moved  amongst 
the  judges  in  their  consultation,  what  should  be 
done  for  the  king  himself,  who  likewise  was  at^ 
tainted  !  But  it  was  with  unanimous  consent  re- 
solved, "Thai  the  crown  takes  away  all  defects 
and  stops  in  blood :  and  that  from  the  time  the 
king  did  assume  the  crown,  the  fountain  was  clear* 
ed,  and  all  attainders  and  corruption  of  blood  dis- 
cnarged,"  But  nevcrthelesSt  for  honour's  sake, 
it  was  ordained  by  parliament^  that  all  records, 
wherein  there  was  any  memory  or  mention  of  the 
king's  attainder,  should  be  defaced,  cancelled,  and 
taken  off  the  file. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  king^s  enemies  there 
were  by  parliament  attainted,  the  late  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  calling  himself  Richard  the  Third  | 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  thfl  Earl  of  Surrey,  Viscourit 
Lovel,  the  Lord  F'errers,  the  [^ord  Zouch,  Richard 
ftatcliffe,  William  Catesby,  and  many  others 
of  degree  and  quality.  In  which  bills  of  attain- 
ders, nevertheless.,  there  were  contained  many  just 
and  temperate  clauses,  savings,  and  provisoes, 
well  showing  and  fore-tokening  the  wisdom,  stay, 
and  moderation  of  thekingVspirit  of  government. 
And  for  the  ptudon  of  the  rest  that  had  stood 
against  the  king,  the  king,  upon  a  second  advice, 
thought  it  not  At  it  should  pass  by  parliament,  the 
better,  being  mnitcr  of  grace,  to  impropriate  the 
thanks  to  himself,  using  only  the  opportunity  of 
a  parliament  lime,  the  better  to  disperse  it  into  the 
¥  el  na  of  th  e  ki  n^do  m  *  There  fore,  d  u  ri  ng  the  par- 
liament,  he  published  his  royal  proclamation,  o^er- 
ing  pardon  and  grdne  of  restilulion  to  all  such  as 
bad  taken  arms,  or  been  participant  of  any  at* 


tempts  against  him,  so  as  they  submitted  them* 
selves  to  his  mercy  by  a  day,  and  took  the  oath 
of  atlegiance  and  fidelity  to  him.  Whereupon 
nmny  came  out  of  sanctuary,  and  many  more  came 
out  of  fear,  no  less  guilty  than  those  that  had  taken 
sanctuary. 

As  for  money  or  treasure,  the  king  thought  it  not 
seasonable  or  lit  to  demand  any  of  his  subjects  at 
this  parliament;  both  because  he  had  received 
Batiafaction  from  them  in  matters  of  so  grcfit  im- 
portance, and  because  he  could  not  femunerate 
them  with  any  general  pardon,  being  prevented 
therein  by  the  coronation-pardon  psssed  immedi- 
ately before :  but  chiefly,  for  that  it  was  in  every 
man's  eye,  what  great  forfeitures  and  confisca- 
tions be  had  at  that  present  to  help  hiqjself*  where- 
by those  casualties  of  the  crown  might  in  reason 
spare  tlie  purses  of  the  subject,  especially  in  a 
time  when  he  was  in  peace  with  all  his  neigh- 
bours. Some  few  laws  passed  at  that  parliament 
almost  for  formes  sake  ;  amongst  which  there  was 
one  to  reduce  aliens  being  made  denizens,  to  pay 
strangers  custom ;  and  another  to  draw  to  himself 
the  seizures  and  compositions  of  Italians'  goods, 
for  not  employment,  being  points  of  profit  to  hia 
coffers,  whereof  from^  the  very  beginning  he  was 
not  forgetful  i  and  had  been  more  happy  at  the 
latter  end,  if  his  early  providence,  which  kept 
him  from  all  necessity  of  exacting  upon  his  pei>- 
ple,  could  likewise  have  attempered  his  nature 
therein.  Ite  added,  during  parliament,  to  hia 
former  creations,  the  ennoblement  or  advancement 
in  nobility  of  a  few  others ;  the  Lord  Chandos 
of  Britain  was  made  Carl  of  Bath ;  Sir  Giles 
Daulieney  was  made  Lord  Daubeney ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Brook. 

The  king  did  also  with  gr**at  nobleness  and 
bounty,  which  virtues  at  that  time  had  their  turna 
in  his  nature,  restore  EM  ward  Stafford,  eldest  son 
to  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  attainted  in  the 
time  of  King  Richard,  not  only  to  his  dignities^ 
but  to  his  fortunes  and  possessions,  which  were 
great;  to  which  he  w^as  moved  also  by  a  kind  of 
gratitude,  for  that  the  duke  was  Uie  man  that 
moved  the  first  stone  against  the  tyranny  of  King 
Richard,  and  indeed  made  the  king  a  bridge  to 
the  crown  upon  his  ow  a  nuns*  Thus  tlie  parlia- 
ment brake  up. 

The  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  king  sent 
forthwith  money  to  redeem  the  Marquis  Dorset 
and  Sir  John  Bourchier,  whom  he  had  h^ft  as  hts 
pledges  at  Paris,  for  money  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed when  he  mtide  his  eipedition  for  Eugland- 
And  thereupon  he  took  a  fit  occasion  to  send  t)ie 
Lord  Treasurer  and  Master  Bray,  whom  he  used 
as  counsellor,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  re^ 
quiring  of  the  city  a  prest  of  si;s  thousand  marks; 
but  ai^er  many  parleys  he  could  obtain  but  two 
thousand  pounds ;  which,  nevertheless  the  king 
took  in  good  part,  as  men  use  to  do  that  practii^e 
to  borrow  money  when  they  have  no  need.  About 
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this  time,  the  king  called  unto  his  priry  council 
John  Morton  and  Richard  Fox,  the  one  Bishop  of 
Ely,  the  other  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  yigrilant  men  and 
secret,  and  sach  as  kept  watch  with  him  almost 
upon  all  men  else.  They  had  been  both  yersed 
in  his  affairs  before  he  came  to  the  crown,  and 
were  partakers  of  his  adrerse  fortune.  This 
Morton  soon  after,  upon  the  death  of  Bourchier, 
he  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  for 
Fox,  he  made  him  lord  keeper  of  his  priry  seal, 
and  afterwards  advanced  him  by  degrees,  from 
Exeter  to  Bath  and  Wells,  thence  to  Durham, 
and  last  to  Winchester.  For  although  the  king 
loTcd  to  employ  and  advance  bishops,  because, 
having  rich  bishopricks,  they  carried  their  reward 
upon  themselves;  yet  he  did  use  to  raise  them 
by  steps,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  profit  of  the 
first  fruits,  which  by  that  course  of  g^dation  was 
multiplied. 

At  last,  upon  the  eighteenth  of  January,  was 
solemnized  tiie  so  long  expected  and  so  much  de- 
sired marriage  between  the  king  and  Lady  Eliza- 
beth ;  which  day  of  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
greater  triumph  and  demonstrations,  especially 
on  the  people's  part,  of  joy  and  gladness,  than 
the  days  either  of  his  entry  or  coronation,  which 
the  king  rather  noted  than  liked.  And  it  is  true, 
that  all  his  lifetime,  while  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
lived  with  him,  for  she  died  before  him,  he  show- 
ed himself  no  very  indulgent  husband  towards 
her,  though  she  was  beautiful,  gentle,  and  fruit- 
ful. But  his  aversion  towards  the  house  of  York 
was  so  predominant  in  him,  as  it  found  place  not 
only  in  his  wars  and  councils,  but  in  his  chamber 
and  bed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  king, 
full  of  confidence  and  assurance,  as  a  prince  that 
had  been  victorious  in  battle,  and  had  prevailed 
with  his  parliament  in  all  that  he  had  desired,  and 
had  the  ring  of  acclamations  fresh  in  his  ears, 
thought  the  rest  of  his  reigrn  should  be  but  play, 
and  the  enjoying  of  a  kingdom :  yet,  as  a  wise 
and  watchful  king,  he  would  not  neglect  any 
thing  for  his  safety,  thinking,  nevertheless,  to 
perform  all  things  now  rather  as  an  exercise  than 
as  a  labour.  So  he  being  truly  informed  that  the 
northern  parts  were  not  only  affectionate  to  the 
house  of  York,  but  particularly  had  been  devoted 
to  King  Richard  the  Third,  thought  it  would  be 
a  summer  well  spent  to  visit  those  parts,  and  by 
his  presence  and  application  of  himself  to  reclaim 
and  rectify  those  humours.  But  the  king,  in  his 
account  of  peace  and  calms,  did  much  overcast 
his  fortunes,  which  proved  for  many  years  to- 
gether, full  of  broken  seas,  tides,  and  tempests. 
For  he  was  no  sooner  come  to  Lincoln,  where  he 
kept  his  Easter,  but  he  received  news  that  the 
Lord  Level,  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Thomas 
Stafford,  who  had  formerly  taken  sanctuary  at 
Colchester,  were  departed  out  of  sanctuary,  but 
to  what  place  no  man  could  tell:  which  advertise- 


ment the  king  despised  and  continued  his  journey 
to  York.  At  York  there  came  fresh  and  more 
certain  advertisement,  that  the  Lord  Level  was 
at  hand  with  a  groat  power  of  men,  and  that  the 
Staffords  were  in  arms  in  Worcestershire,  and 
had  made  their  approaches  to  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter to  assail  it.  The  king,  as  a  prince  of  great 
and  profound  judgment,  was  not  much  moved 
with  it;  for  that  he  thought  it  was  but  a  rag  oi 
remnant  of  Bosworth-field,  and  had  nothing  in  it 
of  the  main  party  of  the  house  of  York.  But  he 
was  more  doubtful  of  the  raising  of  forces  to  re- 
sist the  rebels,  than  of  the  resistance  itself;  for 
that  he  was  in  a  core  of  people  whose  affections 
he  suspected.  But  the  action  enduring  no  delay, 
he  did  speedily  levy  and  send  against  the  Lord 
Level  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men,  ill 
armed,  but  well  assured,  being  taken  some  few 
out  of  his  own  train,  and  the  rest  out  of  the 
tenants  and  followers  of  such  as  were  safe  to  be 
trusted,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. And  as  his  manner  was  to  send  his  par- 
dons rather  before  the  sword  than  after,  he  gave 
commission  to  the  duke  to  proclaim  pardon  to  ail 
that  would  come  in ;  which  the  duke,  upon  his 
approach  to  the  Lord  Lovel's  camp,  did  perform. 
And  it  fell  out  as  the  king  expected ;  the  heralds 
were  the  great  ordnance.  For  the  Lord  LoveL 
upon  proclamation  of  pardon,  mistrusting  his 
men,  fled  into  Lancashire,  and  lurking  for  a  ttme 
with  Sir  Thomas  Brougfaton,  after  sailed  over  into 
Flanders  to  the  Lady  Margaret;  and  his  men* 
forsaken  of  their  captain,  did  presently  submit 
themselves  to  the  duke.  The  Staffords,  likewise, 
and  their  forces,  hearing  what  had  happened  to  the 
Lord  Level,  in  whose  success  their  chief  trust 
was,  despaired  and  dispersed.  The  two  brothers 
taking  sanctuary  at  Colnham,  a  village  near 
Abingdon ;  which  place,  upon  view  of  their  pri- 
vilege in  the  king's  bench,  being  judged  no  suf- 
ficient sanctuary  for  traitors,  Humphrey  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn ;  and  Thomas,  as  being  led  by 
his  elder  brother,  was  pardoned.  So  this  rebel- 
lion proved  but  a  blast,  and  the  king,  having  by 
this  journey  purged  a  little  the  dregs  and  leaven 
of  the  northern  people,  that  were  before  in  no  good 
affection  towards  him,  returned  to  London. 

In  September  following,  the  queen  was  deliver- 
ed of  her  first  son,  whom  the  king,  in  honour  of 
the  British  race,  of  which  himself  was,  named 
Arthur,  according  to  the  name  of  that  ancient 
worthy  king  of  the  Britons,  in  whose  acts  there 
is  truth  enough  to  make  him  famous,  besides  that 
which  is  fabulous.  The  child  was  strong  and 
able,  though  he  was  bom  in  the  eighth  month, 
which  the  physicians  do  prejudge. 

There  fdllowed  this  year,  being  the  second  of 
the  king's  reign,  a  strange  accident  of  state, 
whereof  the  relations  which  we  have  are  so  naked, 
as  they  leave  it  scarce  credible ;  not  for  the  natnn 
of  it,  fof  it  hath  fidlen  out  often,  but  for  the  i 
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ner  and  cireiimBCaneei  of  itj  especiallj  in  ihe  he- 
ginnbg8»  Therefore  we  shall  mak«  our  JudgmeQt 
upon  the  thin^  themselreSy  as  they  giv@  lighl 
one  to  nnother,  and  as  we  can  dig  truth  out  of  the 
mme*  The  kin^  was  green  in  hta  estate;  and, 
eontrafy  to  his  own  opinion  und  desert  holh,  was 
not  without  mneh  hatred  throngfiout  the  realm* 
The  root  of  all  waa  the  discountenancing  of  the 
h&VLm  of  York,  which  the  general  hody  of  the 
realm  still  affected.  This  did  alienate  the  hearts 
of  the  snhjecie  from  him  daily  more  and  more, 
especially  when  they  iaw^  that  after  his  marriage, 
ftnd  after  a  son  borUf  the  king  did  nevertheless 
not  io  much  as  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  the 
queen,  tiot  voiichsafiDg  her  the  honour  of  a  matri- 
monial crown ;  for  the  coronation  of  her  was  not 
till  almost  two  years  after,  when  danger  had 
tanght  him  what  to  do«  But  much  more  when  it 
was  spread  abroad,  whether  by  error,  or  the  cun- 
ning of  malcontents,  that  the  king  had  a  purpose 
to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantageuel  cloaely  in  the 
Tower  :  whose  case  was  so  nearly  paralleled  with 
that  of  Edward  the  Fourth *s  children,  in  reaped 
of  the  blood,  like  ^e,  and  the  very  phce  of  the 
Tower,  as  it  did  refresh  and  refleet  upon  the  king- 
fl  most  odious  resemblance,  as  if  he  would  be  an- 
other King  Richards  And  ail  this  time  ii  was 
stiil  whispered  every  where,  that  at  least  one  of 
the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  living ; 
which  bruit  was  cunningly  fomented  by  such  as 
desired  innoTation.  Neither  was  the  king^s  na- 
ture and  customs  greatly  fit  to  disperse  these 
mists,  hut  contrariwise,  he  had  a  fashion  rather 
to  create  douhts  than  assurance.  Thus  w^  fuel 
prepared  for  the  spark :  the  sparlc,  thai  afterwards 
kindled  such  a  fire  and  combustion,  was  at  first 
contemptible^ 

There  was  a  suhtile  priest  called  Richard  Si- 
mon,* that  lived  in  Oxford,  and  had  to  his  pupil 
a  baker^s  son,  named  Lambert  Simneli,  of  the 
ege  of  some  fiAeen  years,  a  comely  youth,  and 
well  favoured,  not  without  some  eittraordinary 
dignity  and  grace  of  aspect.  It  came  into  this 
priest's  fancy,  hearing  what  men  talked,  and  in 
hope  to  raise  himself  to  some  great  bishoprick,  to 
cause  this  tad  to  counterfeit  and  pereonate  ttve 
second  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  supposed  to 
be  murdered;  and  afterward,  for  he  changed  bis 
Intentian  in  the  manage,  the  Lord  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet,  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  accord- 
ingly to  frame  him  and  instruct  him  in  the  part 
he  was  to  fllay.  This  is  that  which,  as  was 
touched  before,  seemeth  scarcely  credible;  not 
thit  m  Iklse  person  should  be  assumed  to  gain  a 
JdngdofE,  for  it  hath  been  seen  in  ancient  and  iate 
times ;  nor  that  it  should  come  into  the  mind  of 
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such  an  abject  fellow  to  enterprise  flo  great  a  mfLt«- 
ter;  for  high  conceits  do  sometimes  come  stteaiH'^ 
ing  into  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  base  per^ 
sons,  especially  when  they  are  drunk  with  news 
and  talk  of  the  people.  But  here  is  that  which 
hath  no  appearance ;  that  this  priest,  being  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  true  person,  according  to 
whose  pattern  he  should  shape  his  counterfeir, 
should  think  it  possible  for  him  to  instruct  his 
player,  either  in  gesture  and  fashions,  or  in  re^ 
counting  past  mHtters  of  his  life  and  education ; 
or  in  fit  answers  to  questions,  or  the  like,  any 
ways  to  come  near  the  resemblance  of  him  whom 
he  was  to  represent.  For  this  lad  was  not  to  pei^ 
senate  one  that  bad  been  long  before  taken  out 
of  his  cradie,  or  conveyed  away  in  his  infancy, 
known  to  few;  btit  a  youth,  that  till  the  age 
almost  of  ten  years  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
court  where  infinite  eyes  had  been  upon  him*  For 
King  Edward,  touched  with  remorse  of  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Clarence^s  death,  would  not,  indeed, 
restore  his  son,  of  whom  we  speak,  to  be  Duke 
of  Clarence,  hut  yet  created  him  Earl  of  Wari^'ick, 
reTiving  his  honour  on  the  mother's  side;  and 
used  him  honourably  during  his  time,  lhougti| 
Richard  the  Third  afterwards  confined  him*  So  ] 
that  it  cannot  be,  hut  that  some  great  person  thit  | 
knew  particularly  and  familiariy  Edward  Plants* 
genet,  had  a  hand  in  tlte  business^  from  whom 
the  priest  might  take  his  aim*  That  which  is 
most  probable,  out  of  the  precedent  and  subse- 
quent acts  is,  that  it  was  the  queen-dowager  from 
whom  this  action  had  the  principal  source  and 
motion.  For  certain  it  is^  she  was  a  busy  negt^  < 
tinting  woman,  and  in  her  wUhdrawing-chanibeffl 
had  the  fortunate  conspiracy  for  tlte  king  agaiitst 
King  Richard  the  Third  been  hatched ;  which  the 
king  knew,  and  remembered  perhaps  but  too  well ; 
and  was  at  this  time  extremely  discontent  with 
the  king,  thinking  her  daughter,  as  the  king  haiH 
died  the  matter,  not  advanced  hut  depressed :  and 
none  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to  prompt  and 
instruct  this  stage-play  as  she  could.  Neverthe* 
less  it  was  not  her  meaning,  nor  no  more  was  it 
the  meaning  of  any  of  the  better  and  s^igpr  sort 
that  favoured  this  enterprise,  and  knew  the  secret, 
that  this  disguised  idol  should  possess  the  crown; 
but  at  his  peril  to  make  way  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  king;  and  that  done  they  had  their  several 
hopes  and  ways.  That  which  doth  chiefly  fortify 
this  conjecture  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  matter  brake 
forth  in  any  strength,  it  was  one  of  the  king^s  fir^t 
acts  to  cloister  the  qneen-dowager  in  the  nunnery 
of  Bermondsej,  and  to  take  away  all  her  landt 
and  estate ;  and  this  by  a  close  council,  without 
any  legal  proceeding,  upon  far-feiched  pretincei 
that  she  had  delivered  her  two  daughters  out  of 
sanctuary  to  King  Richard,  contrary  to  promise. 
Which  proceeding  being  even  at  that  lime  taxed 
for  rigorous  and  undue,  both  in  matter  and  man- 
ner^  makes  it  veiy  probable  there  was  some  grralSf 
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tar  matter  against  her,  which  the  king,  apon  rea- 
son of  policy,  and  to  aroid  enry,  would  not  pab- 
lish.  It  is  likewise  no  small  argument  that  tiiere 
was  some  secret  in  it,  and  some  suppressing  of 
examinations,  for  that  the  priest  Simon  himself, 
after  he  was  taken,  was  nerer  brought  to  execu- 
tion ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  public  trial,  as  many 
clergymen  were  upon  less  treasons,  but  was  only 
tthut  up  close  in  a  dungeon.  Add  to  this,  that 
after  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  principal  person  of  the 
house  of  York,  was  slain  in  Stockfield,  the  king 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council,  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  earl^s  death,  because  by  him,  he  said, 
he  might  hare  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger. 

But  to  return  to  the  narration  itself:  Simon  did 
lirst  instruct  his  scholar  for  the  part  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  second  son  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  and  this  was  at  such  time  as  it  was  roiced 
that  the  king  purposed  to  put  to  death  Edward 
Plantagenet,  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  whereat  there 
was  great  murmur.  But  hearing  soon  after  a  ge- 
neral bruit  that  Plantagenet  had  escaped  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  thereby  finding  him  so  much  belored 
amongst  the  people,  and  such  rejoicing  at  his  es- 
cape, the  cunning  priest  changed  his  copy,  and 
chose  now  Plantagenet  to  be  the  subject  his  pupil 
should  personate,  because  he  was  more  in  die 
present  speech  and  votes  of  the  people ;  and  it 
pieced  better,  and  followed  more  close  and  hand- 
somely, upon  the  bruit  of  Plantagenet's  escape. 
But  yet  doubting  that  there  would  be  too  near 
looking,  and  too  much  perspective  into  his  dis- 
guise, if  he  should  show  it  here  in  England ;  he 
thought  good,  after  the  manner  of  scenes  in  stage 
plays  and  masks,  to  show  it  afar  off;  and  there- 
fore sailed  with  his  scholar  into  Ireland,  where 
the  affection  to  the  house  of  York  was  most  in 
height.  The  king  had  been  a  little  improvident 
in  the  matters  of  Ireland,  and  had  not  removed 
officers  and  counsellors,  and  put  in  their  places,  or 
at  least  intermingled,  persons  of  whom  he  stood 
assured,  as  he  should  have  done,  since  he  knew 
the  strong  bent  of  that  country  towards  the  house 
of  York ;  and  that  it  was  a  ticklish  and  unsetded 
state,  more  easy  to  receive  distempers  and  muta- 
tions than  England  was.  But  trusting  to  the  re- 
putation of  his  victories  and  successes  in  England, 
he  thought  he  should  have  time  enough  to  extend 
his  cares  afterwards  to  that  second  kingdom. 

Wherefore  through  this  neglect,  upon  the  com- 
ing of  Simon  with  his  pretended  Plantagenet  into 
Ireland,  all  things  were  prepared  for  revolt  and 
sedition,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  set  and  plotted 
beforehand.  Simon^s  first  address  was  to  the  Lord 
Thomas  Fitz-Gerard,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  deputy 
of  Ireland ;  before  whose  eyes  he  did  cast  such  a 
mist,  by  his  own  Insinuation,  and  by  the  carriage 
of  his  youth,  that  expressed  a  naturd  princely  be- 
haviour, as  joined  perhaps  with  some  inward  var 
pours  of  ambition  and  affection  in  the  earPs  own 
mind,  left  himfiiily  posaessed  that  it  wis  the  tma 
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Plantagenet.  The  earl  presently  commuiucated 
the  matter  with  some  of  the  nobles,  and  others 
there,  at  the  first  secretly;  but  finding  them  of 
like  affection  to  himself,  he  suffered  it  of  purpose 
to  vent  and  pass  abroad ;  because  they  thought  it 
not  safe  to  resolve,  till  they  had  a  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple's inclination.  But  if  the  great  ones  were  in 
forwardness,  the  people  were  in  fury,  entertain- 
ing tills  airy  body  or  phantasm  with  incredible 
affection ;  partly,  out  of  their  great  devotion  to  the 
house  of  York ;  partly,  out  of  a  proud  humour  in 
the  nation,  to  give  a  king  to  the  realm  cf  Eng- 
land. Neither  did  the  party,  in  this  heat  of  af- 
fection, much  trouble  themselves  with  the  attain- 
der of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  having  newly 
learned,  by  the  king's  example,  that  attainders  do 
not  interrupt  the  conveying  of  title  to  the  crown. 
And  as  for  the  daughters  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  they  thought  King  Richard  had  said 
enough  for  them;  and  took  them  to  be  but  as  of 
the  king's  party,  because  they  were  in  his  power 
and  at  his  disposing.  So  that  with  marvellous 
consent  and  applause,  this  counterfeit  Plantage- 
net was  brought  with  great  solemnity  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Dublin,  and  there  saluted,  served,  and  ho- 
noured as  king ;  the  boy  becoming  it  well,  and 
doing  nothing  that  did  bewray  the  baseness  of 
his  condition.  And  within  a  few  days  after  he 
was  proclaimed  king,  in  Dublin,  by  the  name  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth ;  there  being  not  a  sword 
drawn  in  King  Henry's  quarrel. 

The  king  was  much  moved  with  this  unexpect- 
ed accident  when  it  came  to  his  ears,  both  be- 
cause it  struck  upon  that  string  which  over  he 
most  feared,  as  also  because  it  was  stirred  in  such 
a  place  where  he  could  not  with  safety  transfer 
his  own  person  to  suppress  it.  For  partly  through 
natural  valour,  and  partly  through  a  univerral 
suspicion,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  wait  upon  all  his  acheivements  in. 
person.  The  king  therefore  first  called  his  conn* 
cil  together  at  the  Charter-house  at  Shine ;  which 
council  was  held  with  great  secrecy,  but  the  open 
decrees  thereof,  which  presently  came  abroad,^ 
were  three. 

The  first  was,  that  the  queen-dowager,  tor 
that  she,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement  with 
those  that  had  concluded  with  her  concerning  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Elixabeth  with  King 
Henry,  had  nevertheless  delivered  her  daughters 
out  of  sanctuary  into  King  Richard's  hands,  should 
be  cloistered  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondesy,  and 
forfeit  all  her  lands  and  goods. 

Fhe  next  was,  that  Edward  Plantagenet,  theii 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  should  be,  in  the 
most  public  and  notorious  manner  that  could  be 
devised,  showed  unto  the  people :  in  part  to  dis- 
charge ihe  king  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion  and 
bruit,  how  he  had  been  put  to  death  privily  in  thu  . 
Tower;  but  chiefly  to  make  the  people  see  the 
levity  and  imposture  of  the  proeeedingp^  of  Ii^ 
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lanil,  atid  that  tbetr  PUntagenet  was  indeed  but  a 
puppet  or  ti  edutiterfeiL 

The  third  was,  that  there  should  be  again  p?o- 
clflinifed  a  general  pardon  to  a))  that  weuld  reveal 
their  ofTenci^Si  and  submit  themaelTefl  by  a  day« 
And  that  this  pardon  should  ha  conceived  in  so 
anapl^  and  liberal  a  manner^  aa  no  high  treason, 
no  not  against  the  king's  own  person,  should  be 
exceptedi  Which  though  it  might  seem  strange, 
yet  was  it  not  so  to  a  wisie  king,  that  knew  his 
grealRSt  dangers  were  not  from  tbei  least  treasons, 
hut  from  the  greatest*  These  resolutions  of  the 
king  and  his  council  were  immediately  put  in  ex- 
ecution* And  first,  the  cjueennio wager  was  put 
into  the  monastery  of  Bermonds^y,  and  all  her  eS' 
tates  seixed  into  the  king^s  hands :  whereat  there 
was  much  wondering;  that  a  weak  woman,  for 
the  yielding  to  the  menaces  and  promises  of  a  ty-> 
rant,  after  such  a  distance  of  time,  wherein  the 
king  had  showed  no  displeasure  nor  alterationt 
but  much  more  after  so  happy  a  marriage  between 
the  king  and  her  daughter,  blessed  with  issue 
male,  ihould,  upon  a  sudden  mutability  or  disclo- 
sure of  the  king's  mind,  be  so  sere  rely  bandied. 

This  lady  waa  amongst  the  examples  of  great 
variety  of  fortune*  She  bad  first,  from  a  distress- 
ed suitor,  and  desolate  widow,  been  taken  to  the 
marriage  bed  of  a  bachelor  king,  the  goodliest 
personage  of  his  time;  and  etea  in  his  reign  she 
had  endured  a  strange  eclipse  by  iheking's  flight, 
and  temporary  depriiring  from  the  crown.  She 
was  also  very  happy,  in  that  she  bad  by  him  fair 
issue;  and  continued  bis  nuptial  love,  helping 
herself  by  some  obsequious  bearing  and  dissem- 
bling of  bis  pleasures,  to  the  very  end«  She  was 
much  ajfectionate  to  her  own  kindred,  even  unto 
faction ;  which  did  stir  great  envy  in  the  lords  of 
the  king^s  side,  who  counted  her  blood  a  dispa- 
ragement to  be  mingled  with  the  king's.  With 
which  lords  of  the  king's  blood  joined  also  the 
king's  favourite,  the  Lord  Hastings;  who,  not- 
withstanding the  king's  great  aHection  |o  him, 
was  thought  at  times,  through  her  malice  and 
spleen,  not  to  he  out  of  danger  of  falling.  After 
her  husband^s  death  she  was  matter  of  tragedy, 
having  lived  to  see  her  brother  beheaded,  and  her 
two  sons  deposed  from  the  crown,  bastard cd  in 
their  blood,  and  cruelly  murdered.  All  this 
while,  nevertheless,  she  enjoyed  her  liberty,  state, 
and  fortunes :  but  afterwards  again,  upon  the  rise 
o(  the  wheel,  when  she  had  a  king  to  her  son-in- 
law,  and  was  made  grandmother  to  a  grandchild 
I  if  the  best  sex :  yet  was  she,  upon  dark  and  un- 
known reasons,  and  no  less  strange  pretences,  pre- 
cipitat;Bd  and  banished  the  world  into  a  nunnery  ; 
where  it  was  almost  thought  dangerous  to  visit 
lier,  or  soc)  h*-* ;  and  where  not  long  after  she  ended 
her  life;  but  was  by  the  king*s  commandment 
buried  with  the  king  her  husband,  at  Windsor. 
Hhe  WSJ  foundress  of  Queen*s  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge   For  this  act  the  king  sustained  great  ob- 


loquy, whiclu  nevertheless,  besides  the  reason  of 
state,  was  somewhat  sweetened  to  him  by  a  great 
confiscation- 

About  this  time  alto,  Edward  PI anta genet  was 
upon  a  Sunday  brought  throughout  all  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  London,  to  be  seen  of  the  people. 
And  having  passed  the  view  of  the  streets,  was 
condiicted  to  Paul's  Church  In  solemn  procession, 
where  great  store  of  people  were  assembled*  And 
it  was  provided  also  in  good  fashion,  that  divers 
of  the  nobility,  and  others  of  quality,  especially 
of  tboee  that  the  king  most  suspected,  and  knew 
the  person  of  Plantagen<H  besir  had  communica* 
tion  wiih  the  young  gentleman  by  the  way,  and 
entertained  him  with  speech  and  discourse ;  which 
did  in  effect  mar  the  pageant  in  Ireland  with  the 
subjects  here,  at  least  with  so  many,  as  out  of  error, 
and  not  out  of  malice,  might  be  misled.  Never- 
theless in  Ireland,  where  it  was  too  late  to  go 
back,  it  wrought  Uttle  or  no  effect.  But  contra- 
riwise, they  turned  the  imposture  upon  the  king ; 
and  gave  out,  that  the  king,  to  defeat  the  true  in- 
heritor, and  to  mock  the  world,  and  blind  the  eyes 
of  simple  men,  had  tricked  up  a  hoy  in  the  like- 
ness of  Edward  Plantagenet,  and  showed  him  to 
the  people;  not  sparing  to  profane  the  ceremony 
of  a  procession,  the  more  to  countenance  the 
fable* 

The  general  pardon  likewise  near  the  same 
time  came  forth  ;  and  the  king  therewithal  omit- 
ted no  diligence,  in  gi v i ng  strait  order  for  the  keejj- 
ing  of  the  ports,  that  fugitives,  malecontents,  or 
su Expected  persons,  might  not  pass  ovm  into  Ire- 
land and  Flanders* 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  in  Ireland  had  sent  privy 
messengers  both  into  England  and  into  Flanders* 
who  in  both  placps  had  wrought  effects  of  no  small 
i m portance ,  ForEngland,lheywonlotheir  party 
John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  J  a  Pole, 
Duke  of  S?uflbik,  and  of  Eliaabeih,  King  Edward 
the  Fourth's  eldest  sister.  This  earl  was  a  man 
of  great  wit  and  courage,  and  had  his  th oughts 
highly  raised  by  hopes  and  expectations  for  a 
time;  for  Richard  the  Tliird  had  a  resolution, 
out  of  his  hatred  to  both  his  brethren.  King  Ed- 
ward and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  their  lines, 
having  ba^l  his  hand  in  both  their  bloods,  to  dis^ 
able  their  issues  upon  false  and  incompe.ient  pre- 
texts ;  the  one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitima- 
tion  :  and  to  design  tlie  gentleman,  in  case  him- 
self should  die  without  children,  for  inheritor  of 
the  crown.  Neither  was  tliis  unknown  to  the 
king,  who  had  secretly  an  eye  upon  him*  But 
the  king,  having  taited  of  tlie  envy  of  the  people 
for  bis  imprisonment  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  was 
doubtful  to  heap  up  any  more  distastes  of  that  kind, 
by  llie  imprisonment  of  De  la  Pole  also;  the  rather 
thinking  it  policy  to  conserve  him  as  a  corival 
unto  the  other.  'Fhe  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  induced 
to  participate  with  the  action  of  Irel^^nd,  not 
lightly  upon  the  strensfth  of  the  pn^teedings  there. 
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which  was  but  a  bubble,  but  upon  letters  from  the 
Lady  Margaret  of  Bur^ndy,  in  whose  succours 
and  declaration  for  the  enterprise  there  seemed  to 
be  a  more  solid  foundation,  both  for  reputation 
and  forces.  Neither  did  the  earl  refrain  the  busi- 
ness, for  that  he  knew  the  pretended  Plantagenet 
to  be  but  an  idol.  But  contrariwise,  he  was  more 
glad  it  should  be  the  false  Plantagenet  than  the 
true ;  because  the  fiilse  being  sure  to  fall  away 
of  himself,  and  the  true  to  be  made  sure  of  by 
the  king,  it  might  open  and  pave  a  fair  and  pre- 
pared way  to  his  own  title.  With  this  resolu- 
tion he  sailed  secretly  into  Flanders,  where 
was  a  little  before  arrived  the  Lord  Level, 
leaving  a  correspondence  here  in  England  with 
Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great  power 
and  dependencies  in  Lancashire.  For  before 
this  time,  when  the  pretended  Plantagenet  was 
first  received  in  Ireland,  secret  messengers  had 
been  also  sent  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  advertis- 
ing her  what  was  passed  in  Ireland ;  imploring 
succours  in  an  enterprise,  as  they  said,  so  pious 
and  just,  and  that  God  had  so  miraculously  pros- 
pered the  beginning  thereof:  and  making  offer  that 
all  things  should  be  guided  by  her  will  and  di- 
rection, as  the  sovereign  partroness  and  protec- 
tress of  the  enterprise.  Margaret  was  second 
sister  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  had  been 
second  wife  to  Charles,  sumamed  the  Hardy, 
Duke  of  Burgundy ;  by  whom  having  no  children 
of  her  own,  she  did  with  singular  care  and  tender- 
ness intend  the  education  of  Philip  and  Margaret, 
grandchildren  to  her  former  husband ;  which  won 
her  great  love  and  authority  among  the  Dutch.  This 
princess,  having  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  malice 
of  a  woman,  abounding  in  treasure  by  the  gpreat- 
ness  of  her  dower  and  her  provident  government, 
and  being  childless,  and  without  any  nearer  care, 
made  it  her  design  and  enterprise  to  see  the  ma- 
jesty royal  of  England  once  again  replaced  in  her 
house ;  and  had  set  up  King  Henry  as  a  mark  at 
whose  overthrow  all  her  actions  should  aim  and 
shoot;  insomuch  as  all  the  counsels  of  his  suc- 
ceeding troubles  came  chiefly  out  of  that  quiver. 
And  she  bare  such  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  personally  to  the  king,  as  she 
was  no  ways  mollified  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
house  in  her  niece^s  marriage,  but  rather  hated  her 
niece,  as  the  means  of  the  king^s  ascent  to  the 
crown,  and  assurance  therein.  Wherefore  with 
great  violence  of  affection  she  embraced  this  over- 
ture. And  upon  counsel  taken  with  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  Lord  Level,  and  some  other  of 
the  party,  it  was  resolved  with  all  speed,  the  two 
lords,  assisted  with  a  regiment  of  two  thousand 
Almains,  being  choice  and  veteran  bands,  under 
the  command  of  Martin  Swart,  a  valiant  and  ex- 
perimented captain,  should  pass  over  into  Ireland  to 
the  new  king ;  hoping,  that  when  the  action  should 
have  the  face  of  a  received  and  settled  regality, 
with  such  a  second  person  as  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 


and  the  conjunction  and  reputation  of  foreign  suc- 
cours, the  fame  of  it  would  embolden  and  prepare 
all  the  party  of  the  confederates  and  malcontents 
within  the  realm  of  England,  to  give  them  assist- 
ance when  they  should  come  over  there.  And 
for  the  person  of  the  counterfeit,  it  was  agreed, 
that  if  all  things  succeeded  well  he  should  be  put 
down,  and  the  true  Plantagenet  received ;  where- 
in, nevertheless,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had  his  par- 
ticular hopes.  After  they  were  come  into  Ireland, 
and  that  the  party  took  courage,  by  seeing  them- 
selves together  in  a  body,  they  grew  very  confi- 
dent of  success;  conceiving  and  discoursing 
amongst  themselves,  that  they  went  in  upon  far 
better  cards  to  overthrow  King  Henry,  than  King 
Henry  had  to  overthrow  King  Richard :  and  that 
if  there  were  not  a  sword  drawn  against  them  in 
Ireland,  it  was  a  sign  the  swords  in  England 
would  be  soon  sheathed  or  beaten  down.  And 
first,  for  a  bravery  upon  this  accession  of  power, 
they  crowned  their  new  kingin  the  cathedral  church 
of  Dublin ;  who  formerly  had  been  but  proclaimed 
only ;  and  then  sat  in  council  what  should  farther 
be  done.  At  which  council,  though  it  were  pro- 
pounded by  some,  that  it  were  the  best  way  to 
establish  themselves  first  in  Ireland,  and  to  make 
that  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  to  draw  King  Henry 
thither  in  person,  by  whose  absence  they  thought 
there  would  be  great  alterations  and  commo- 
tions in  England ;  yet  because  the  kingdom  there 
was  poor,  and  they  should  not  be  able  to  keep  their 
army  together,  nor  pay  their  German  soldiers; 
and  for  that  also  the  sway  of  the  Irishmen,  and  gen- 
erally of  the  men  of  war,  which,  as  in  such  cases  of 
popular  tumults  is  usual,  did  in  effect  govern  their 
leaders,  was  eager,  and  in  affection  to  make  their 
fortunes  upon  England ;  it  was  concluded  with  all 
possible  speed  to  transport  their  forces  into  Eng- 
land. The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  who  at  first 
when  he  heard  what  was  done  in  Ireland,  though  it 
troubled  him,  yet  thought  he  should  be  well  enough 
able  to  scatter  the  Irish  as  a  flight  of  birds,  and 
rattle  away  this  swarm  of  bees  with  their  king; 
when  he  heard  afterwards  that  the  Eari  of  Lincoln 
was  embarked  in  the  action,  and  that  the  Lady 
Margaret  was  declared  for  it ;  he  apprehended  the 
danger  in  a  true  degree  as  it  was,  and  saw  plainly 
that  his  kingdom  must  again  be  put  to  the  stake, 
and  that  he  must  fight  for  it.  And  first  he  did 
conceive,  before  he  understood  of  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln's sailing  into  Ireland  out  ot  Flanders,  that  he 
should  be  assailed  both  upon  the  east  parts  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  England  by  some  impression  from 
Flanders,  and  upon  the  northwest  out  of  Ireland. 
And  therefore  having  ordered  musters  to  be  mado 
in  both  parts,  and  having  provisionally  designed 
two  generals,  Jasper,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  John, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  meaning  himself  also  to  go  in  pei- 
son  wjtkere  the  affairs  should  most  require  it,  and 
nevertheless  not  expecting  any  actual  invasion  af 
that  time,  the  winter  being  far  on,  he  took  his 
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Journey  hiniaelf  towards  Sofljc^lk  and  Norfolk  for 
the  conftrming  of  those  parts*  And  b«in^  come 
to  St.  EMmond^s-Buryt  ^^  understood  that  Tho 
mafif  Marquis  Dorset^  who  had  baen  one  of  the 
pledgee  m  France,  waa  hagting  towards  him,  to 
purg€9  b  i  maeir  of  some  accua  a  110(19  which  had  been 
made  ag^nst  hlrn.  But  the  king,  though  he  kept 
an  ear  for  him,  yet  wa9  the  lime  90  doubtful*  that 
he  sent  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  meet  him,  and  forth- 
with to  carry  hltn  to  the  Tower;  with  a  fair  raea- 
sage,  nsTertheiess,  that  he  ihould  bear  that  dt^ 
gnce  with  patience^  for  that  the  king  meant  not 
his  hurt,  but  only  to  preserrehini  from  doing  hurt, 
either  to  the  king'^s  serrice,  or  to  himself:  and  that 
the  king  should  always  be  able,  when  he  had  clear- 
ed himself,  to  make  him  reparation. 

From  St.  EdmondVBury  he  went  to  Norwich, 
where  he  kept  hts  Christtnas :  and  from  thenoe  he 
went,  in  a  manner  of  pilgrimage,  to  W;xlsingham, 
where  he  risited  our  lady's  church,  famous  for  mi- 
racles, and  made  his  prayers  and  rows  for  h€?lp 
and  deliverance  i  and  from  thence  he  returned  by 
Cambridge  to  London,  Not  long  after  the  rebels, 
w^ith  their  king,  under  the  leading  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Lord  Level,  and 
Colonel  Swart,  landed  at  Fouldrey,  in  Lanca- 
shire;  whither  there  repaired  to  them  Sir  Thomas 
B  rough  ton,  with  some  small  company  of  Eng^lish. 
Tlie  king,  by  ihat  time,  knowing  now  the  storm 
would  not  diride,  but  fall  in  one  place,  had  levied 
f'lrces  In  good  number;  and  in  person,  taking  with 
him  his  two  designed  generals,  the  Duke  of  Bed' 
f  ird,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  come  on  his  way 
tn  wards  them  as  far  as  Coventry,  whence  he  sent 
fi^rth  a  troop  of  light  horsemen  for  disco  very  ^  and 
hi  intercept  some  stragglers  of  the  enemies,  by 
wliom  he  might  the  better  understand  the  particu- 
lars of  their  progress  and  purposes,  which  was 
accordingly  done;  though  the  king  other\^ise 
was  not  without  intelligence  from  espials  in  the 
camp* 

The  rebels  took  their  way  toward  York,  with- 
out spoiling  the  eonntrj,  or  any  act  of  hostility, 
the  better  to  put  themselves  into  favour  of  ihe  |>ei> 
pie  and  to  personate  their  kingi  who,  no  doubt, 
out  of  a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing  and  compas^ 
sionate  towards  his  subjects  :  but  their  snow-ball 
did  not  gather  as  it  went,  for  the  people  came  not 
in  to  them ;  neither  did  any  rise  or  declare  them- 
Sferlves  in  ether  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  them  : 
which  was  caused  partly  bj  the  good  taste  that 
the  king  had  given  his  people  of  his  government, 
joined  with  the  reputation  of  his  felicity ;  and  partly 
for  that  it  was  an  odious  thing  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  have  a  king  brought  in  to  them  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Irish  and  Dutch,  of  which  their  army 
Wiii  in  substance  compounded*  Neither  was  it 
a  thing  done  witli  any  great  Judgment  on  IJie  party 
»f  the  rebels,  for  them  to  take  their  way  towards 
York :  considering  that  howsoever  those  parts  had 
^jrmerty  t><=«n  a  nursery  of  their  friends,  yet  it  wu 


there  where  the  Lord  Level  had  so  lately  disbaDd 

ed,  and  where  the  ktng*s  presence  had  a  litdo 
before  qualified  discontents,  1*be  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, deceived  of  his  hopes  of  the  country *s  con^ 
course  unto  him,  in  which  case  he  would  have 
temporised,  and  seeing  the  business  past  retract, 
resolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  was,  and  to 
give  him  battle  i  and  thereupon  marched  towards 
Newark,  thinking  to  have  surprised  the  town> 
But  the  king  was  somewhat  before  this  time  come 
to  Nottingham,  where  he  called  a  council  of  war* 
at  which  was  consulted  whether  it  were  best  to 
protract  time,  or  speedily  to  set  upon  the  rebels « 
In  which  council  the  king  himself,  whose  contin- 
ual vigilancy  did  suck  in  sometimes  causeless 
suspicions  which  few  else  knew^  inclined  to  the 
accelerating  a  battle,  but  this  was  presently  put 
out  of  doubt  hy  the  great  aids  that  came  in  to 
him  in  the  tnstantof  this  consultation,  partly  upon 
missives  and  partly  voluntaries,  from  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  principal  persons  that  eame  then  to  the 
king^s  aid  were,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Lord  Strange,  of  the  nobility ;  and  of  knights  and 
gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  at  least  threescore 
and  ten  persons,  with  their  companies ;  making 
in  the  whole,  at  the  least,  six  thousand  lighting 
men,  besides  the  forces  that  were  with  the  king 
before.  Whereupon  the  king,  finding  his  army 
30  bravely  reinforced,  and  a  great  alacrity  in  alt 
his  men  to  fight,  was  coniinned  in  his  former  re- 
solution, and  marched  speedily,  so  as  he  put  him- 
self between  the  enemies^  camp  and  Newark,  be* 
iog  loath  their  army  should  get  the  commodity  of 
tb  at  town .  The  earl,  n  oth  I  n  g  d  i  smay ed,  came  for* 
wards  that  day  unto  a  little  village  called  Stoke, 
and  there  encamped  that  night,  upon  the  brow  or 
hanging  of  a  hilL  The  king  the  next  day  present^ 
ed  him  battle  upon  the  plain,  the  fields  there  be- 
ing open  and  champain^  The  earl  courageously 
came  down  and  joined  battle  with  him.  Concern- 
ing which  battle  the  relations  that  are  left  unto 
us  are  so  naked  and  negligent,  though  it  be  an  ac- 
tion of  so  recent  memory,  as  they  rather  declare 
the  success  of  Ihe  day  than  the  manner  of  the  fighL 
They  say  that  the  king  divided  bis  army  into 
tliree  battails;  whereof  the  vanguard  only,  well 
strengthened  with  wings,  came  to  fight;  that  the 
fight  was  fierce  and  obstinate,  and  lasted  three 
hours,  before  the  victory  inclined  either  way; 
save  that  judgment  might  be  made  by  that  the 
king's  vanguard  of  itself  maintained  fight  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  eaemiep,  (the  other 
two  battails  remaining  out  of  action,)  what  the 
success  was  like  to  be  in  the  end  i  ihat  Martin 
Swart  with  his  Germans  performed  bravely,  and 
so  did  those  few  English  that  were  on  that  sidti :. 
neither  did  the  Irish  fail  courage  or  fierceness  i" 
but  being  almost  naked  men,  only  armed  with 
darts  and  skeins,  it  was  rather  an  execution  than 
a  fight  upon  them ;  insomuch  as  the  furious  slaugh* 
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ter  of  them  was  a  great  aiscoaragement  and  ap- 
palment  to  thereat :  that  there  died  upon  the  place 
all  the  chieftains ;  that  is,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  Francis  Lord  Lorel,  Martin 
Swart,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bronghton :  all  making 
good  the  fight  without  any  ground  giren.  Only 
of  the  Lord  Level  there  went  a  report,  that  he 
fled,  and  swam  over  Trent  on  horseback,  but  could 
not  recoTerthe  ferther  side  by  reason  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  bank,  and  so  was  drowned  in  the  river. 
But  another  report  leaves  him  not  there,  but  that 
he  lived  long  fliterin  a  cave  or  vault,  llie  number 
that  was  slain  in  the  field,  was  of  the  enemies' 
part  four  thousand  at  the  least;  and  of  thb  king's 
part,  one  half  his  vanguard,  besides  many  hurt, 
but  none  of  name.  There  were  taken  prisoiiers, 
amongst  others,  the  counterfeit  Flantagenet,  now 
Lambert  Simncll  again,  and  the  crafty  priest  his 
tutor.  For  Lambert,  the  king  would  not  take  his 
life,  both  out  of  magnanimity,  taking  him  but  as 
an  image  of  wax  that  others  had  tempered  and 
moulded ;  and  likewise  out  of  wisdom,  thinking 
that  if  he  suffered  death,  he  would  be  forgotten 
too  soon ;  but  being  kept  alive,  he  would  be  a  con- 
tinual spectacle,  and  a  kind  of  remedy  against  the 
like  enchantments  of  people  in  time  to  come.  For 
which  cause  he  was  taken  into  service  in  his  court 
to  a  base  office  in  his  kitchen;  so  that,  in  a  kind 
of «« mattacina"  of  human  force,  he  turned  a  broach 
that  had  worn  a  crown;  whereas  fortune  com- 
monly doth  not  bring  in  a  comedy  or  farce,  after 
a  tragedy.  And  afterwards  he  was  preferred  to 
be  one  of  the  king's  falconers.  As  to  the  priest, 
he  was  committed  close  prisoner,  and  heard  of 
no  more;  the  king  loving  to  seal  up  his  own 
dangers. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  went  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  caused  supplications  and  thanksgivings  to  be 
make  for  his  deliverance  and  victory.  And  that 
his  devotions  might  go  round  in  circle,  he  sent  his 
banner  to  be  offered  to  our  lady  of  Walsingham, 
where  before  he  made  his  vows.  And  thus  deli- 
vered of  this  so  strange  an  engine,  and  new  in- 
vention of  fortune,  he  returned  to  his  former  con- 
fidence of  mind ;  thinking  now,  that  all  his  mis- 
fortunes had  come  at  once.  But  it  fell  out  unto 
him  according  to  the  speech  of  the  common  people 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  said,  « It  was 
a  token  he  should  reign  in  labour,  because  his  reign 
began  with  a  sickness  of  sweat.**  But  howso- 
ever the  king  thought  himself  now  in  a  haven,  yet 
such  was  his  wisdom,  as  his  confidence  did  sel- 
dom darken  his  foresight,  especially  in  things  near 
hand.  And  therefore,  awakened  by  so  fresh  and 
unexpected  dangers,  he  entered  Into  due  consi- 
deration, as  well  how  to  weed  out  the  partakers 
of  the  former  rebellion,  as  to  kill  the  seeds  of  the 
like  in  time  to  come ;  and  withal  to  takeaway  all 
shelters  and  harbours  for  discontented  persons, 
where  they  might  hatch  and  foster  rebellions, 
which  aftemrards  might  gatiier  ttrengtii  and  mo- 


tion. And  first,  he  did  yet  again  make  a  pro- 
gress from  Lincoln  to  the  northern  parts,  though 
it  were  indeed  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  jus- 
tice than  a  progress.  For  all  along  as  he  went, 
with  much  severity  and  strict  inquisition,  partly 
by  martial  law  and  partly  by  commission,  were 
punished  the  adherents  and  aiders  of  the  late  rebels. 
Not  all  by  death,  for  the  field  had  drawn  much 
blood,  but  by  fines  and  ransom,  which  spared  life 
and  raised  treasure.  Amongst  other  crimes  of 
this  nature,  there  was  diligent  inquiry  made  of 
such  as  had  raised  a  bruit  and  rumour  a  little  be- 
fore the  field  fought,  <*  that  the  rebels  had  the  day ; 
and  that  the  king's  army  was  overthrown,  and 
the  king  fled."  Whereby  it  was  supposed 
that  many  succours,  which  otherwise  would  have 
come  unto  the  king,  were  cunningly  put  off  and 
kept  back.  Which  charge  and  accusation,  though 
it  had  some  ground,  yet  it  was  industriously  em- 
braced and  put  on  by  divers,  who  having  been  in 
themselves  not  the  best  affected  to  the  king's  part, 
nor  forward  to  come  to  his  aid,  were  glad  to  ap- 
prehend this  colour  to  cover  their  neglect  and  cold- 
ness, under  the  pretence  of  such  discouragements. 
Which  cunning  nevertheless  the  king  would  not 
understand,  though  he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it  in 
some  particulars  as  his  manner  was. 

But  for  the  extirpating  of  the  roots  and  cause 
of  the  like  commotions  in  time  to  come,  the  king 
began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring  him,  and 
that  it  Was  his  depressing  of  the  house  of  York 
that  did  rankle  and  fester  tiiie  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple. And  therefore  being  now  too  wise  to  disdain 
perils  any  longer,  and  willing  to  give  some  con- 
tentment in  that  kind,  at  least  In  ceremony,  he  re- 
solved at  last  to  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  his 
queen.  And  therefore  at  his  coming  to  London, 
where  he  entered  in  state,  and  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph, and  celebrated  his  victory  with  two  days 
of  devotion,  for  the  first  day  he  repaired  to  Paul's, 
and  had  the  hjrmn  of  *«Te  Deum"  sung,  and  the 
morrow  after  he  went  in  procession,  and  heard 
the  sermon  at  the  cross,  the  queen  was  with  gpreat 
solemnity  crowned  at  Westminister,  the  five-and- 
twentieth  of  November,  iA  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  which  was  about  two  years  after  the  mar^ 
riage ;  like  an  old  christening,  that  had  stayed  long 
for  godfathers.  Which  fttrange  and  unusual  dis- 
tance of  time  made  it  subject  to  every  man's  note, 
that  it  was  an  act  against  his  stomach,  and  put 
upon  him  by  necessity  and  reason  of  state.  Soon 
after,  to  show  that  it  was  now  fair  weather  again, 
and  that  the  imprisonmeht  of  Thomas,  Marquis 
Dorset,  was  rather  upon  suspicion  of  the  time  than 
of  the  man,  he,  the  said  marquis,  wai  set  at  li- 
berty without  examination  or  other  circumstance. 
At  that  time  also  the  king  Sent  an  ambassador 
unto  Pope  Innocent,  signifying  liiito  him  diis  hii 
marriage ;  and  that  now,  lUce  another  JEneas,  )m 
had  passed  through  the  floods  of  his  former  trcn 
Met  and  travels,  and  was  arrived  unto  a  safe 
SE 
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Saren:  and  thanking  bb  holineta  that  he  had 
Honoared  the  celebrutlon  of  his  maTriagie  with  the 
presence  DrkiaambaaHador;  aud  offering  both  his 
person  and  the  fortes  of  his  kingdom,  upon  all  oc- 
casional to  do  him  service. 

The  sun bassador  making  bis  oration  to  the  pope, 
in  the  presetu^e  of  the  cardinals,  did  so  magnify 
the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the 
heareis,  fiul  then  be  did  again  ao  extol  and  dei- 
fy the  pope,  as  mode  all  that  he  had  said  in  praiae 
of  his  master  and  mistress  aeem  temperate  and 
passable.  But  he  was  very  honouti^bly  entertain* 
ed,  and  extremely  much  made  on  by  the  pope ; 
H  tio  knowing  himself  to  be  lazy  and  unprofitable 
to  the  Christian  world,  was  wonderfully  glad  to 
hear  that  there  were  such  echoes  of  him  sounding 
in  remote  parts*  He  obtained  also  of  ttie  pope  a 
very  just  and  honoumble  bull,  qualifying  the  pri- 
vilegefl  of  sanctuary,  wherewith  the  king  had  been 
tiiremely  gulled  in  three  points. 

Tlie  first,  that  if  any  sanctuary  man  did  by  night, 
or  otherwise,  get  out  of  sanctuary  privily,  and 
commit  mischief  and  trespass,  and  then  come  in 
again,  he  should  lose  the  benefit  of  sanctuary  for- 
ev^er  after*  The  second,  that  howsoever  the  per- 
son of  the  sanctuary  man  was  protected  from  his 
creditors,  yet  his  goods  out  of  sanctuary  should 
not.  The  ihird,  that  if  any  took  sanctuary  for  case 
of  treason,  the  king  might  appoint  him  keepers  to 
look  to  him  in  sanctuary. 

The  king  also,  for  the  better  securing  of  bis  es- 
tate against  mutinous  and  malcontcntad  subjecta, 
whereof  he  saw  the  realm  was  full,  w*bo  might 
have  their  refuge  into  Scotland,  which  was  not 
tmder  key  as  the  ports  were ;  for  that  cause  rather 
than  for  any  doubt  of  hostility  from  those  parts, 
before  his  coming  to  London,  when  he  was  at 
Neweasile,  had  sent  a  solemn  ambassage  an  to 
lames  tho  Third,  King  of  Scotland,  to  treat  and 
conclude  a  peace  with  him.  Tlte  ambassadors 
were,  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir 
Richard  Edgcomhe,  comptroller  of  the  king's 
hause,  who  were  honourably  received  and  enter- 
tained there.  But  the  King  of  Scotland,  labour- 
ing of  the  same  disease  that  King  Henry  did, 
though  more  mortal,  as  afterwards  appeared,  that 
is,  discontented  subjects,  apt  to  rise  and  raise  tu- 
mult, although  in  his  own  affection  he  did  much 
Jesiie  to  make  a  peace  with  tlie  king ,  yet  finding 
his  nobles  averse,  and  not  daring  to  displease 
lliem,  concluded  only  a  truce  for  seven  years; 
giving  nevertheless  promise  in  private,  that  it 
should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  during  the 
two  king's  lives. 

Hitherto  the  king  had  been  eiteroised  in  settling 
his  aifaira  at  home.  But  about  this  time  brake 
fifth  an  occasion  that  drew  him  to  look  abroad, 
tnd  to  hearken  to  foreign  business*  Charles  the 
Eighth,  the  French  king,  by  the  virtue  and  good  for- 
tune of  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  C  barlea  tiie 
f%cv«qnth,his  grandfather,  and  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 


his  father,  received  the  kingdom  of  France  in  more 
flourishing  and  spread  estate  than  it  had  been  of 
many  years  before  ;  being  redintegrate  in  l^ose 
principal  members,  which  anciently  had.  been 
portions  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  were  after- 
ward dissevered,  so  as  they  remained  only  in  ho- 
mage and  not  in  sovereignty,  being  governed  by  sJt^ 
solute  princesof  their  own,  Anjou,  Normandy,  Pro- 
vence, and  Burgundy*  There  remained  only  Bri- 
tain to  be  reunited,  and  so  the  monarchy  of  France 
to  he  reduced  to  tlie  ancient  terms  and  bounds* 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  in^amed  with  aji 
ambition  to  rO'purchade  and  re-annex  that  duchy  : 
which  hia  ambition  was  a  wise  and  well-weighed 
ambition  i  not  like  unto  the  ambitions  of  his  suc- 
ceeding enterprises  of  Italy,  For  at  that  time, 
being  newly  come  to  the  crow^n,  he  was  somewhat 
guided  by  his  fa  therms  counsels,  counsels  not  coun- 
sellors, for  his  father  was  hia  own  council,  and 
had  few  able  men  about  him.  And  that  king,  he 
knew  well,  had  ever  distasted  the  designs  of  ItaJy, 
and  in  particular  had  an  eye  upon  Britain.  There 
were  many  circumstances  that  did  feed  the  am* 
bition  of  Charles  witJi  pregnant  and  apparent 
hopes  of  success  :  tlie  Duke  of  Britain,  old,  and 
entered  into  a  lethargy,  and  served  with  merce- 
nary counsellors,  fatlier  of  two  only  daughlers» 
the  one  sickly  and  not  likely  to  continue  i  King 
Charles  himself  in  the  flowei  of  age,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  France  at  that  time  well  trained  for  wait 
both  for  leaders  and  soldiers ;  men  of  service  be- 
ing not  yet  worn  out  since  the  wars  of  Lewis 
against  Burgundy.  He  found  himself  also  in 
peace  with  all  his  neighbour  princes.  As  for 
those  that  might  oppose  to  his  enterprise,  Maxi- 
milian King  of  the  Romans,  his  rival  in  the  same 
desires,  (as  well  for  the  duchy,  as  the  daughter,) 
feeble  in  means  ;  and  King  Henry  of  England,  as 
well  somewhat  obnoxious  to  him  fiir  his  fay  ours 
and  benefits,  as  busied  in  his  particular  tioubles 
at  home*  There  was  also  a  fair  and  specious 
occasion  offered  him  to  hide  his  ambition,  and  to 
justify  his  warring  upon  Britain;  for  tliat  the 
duke  had  received  and  succoured  Lewis  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  other  of  the  French  nobility,  which 
had  taken  arms  against  their  king*  Whereforep 
King  Charles,  being  resolved  upon  that  war, 
knew  well  he  could  not  receive  any  opposition  so 
potent,  as  if  King  Henry  should,  either  upon  po- 
licy of  state  in  preventing  the  growing  greatness  of 
Fmnce,  or  upon  gratitude  unto  the  Duke  of  Britain 
for  hia  former  favours  in  tlie  time  of  ids  distress,  es- 
pouse that  quarrel,  and  declare  himself  in  aid  of  the 
duke*  Tlierefore  he  no  sooner  heard  that  King 
Henry  was  settled  by  bis  victory,  but  fortltwith 
he  sent  ambaftsadora  unto  him  to  pray  his  assist- 
ance, or  at  least  that  he  would  st^ind  neutral* 
Which  ambassadors  found  the  king  at  Leicester, 
and  delivered  their  embassage  to  this  effect:  they 
first  imparted  unto  the  king  the  success  that  their 
master  had  had  a  little  before  against  Maximilian*. 
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in  recovery  of  certain  towns  from  liim ;  which 
was  done  in  a  kind  of  privacy,  and  inwardness 
towards  the  king,  as  if  the  French  king  did  not 
esteem  him  for  an  outward  or  formal  confederate, 
bat  as  one  that  had  part  in  his  affections  and  for- 
tunes, and  with  whom  he  took  pleasure  to  commu- 
nicate his  business.  After  this  compliment,  and 
some  gratulation  for  the  king's  victory,  they  fell 
to  their  errand ;  declaring  to  the  king,  that  their 
master  was  enforced  to  enter  into  a  just  and  neces- 
sary war  with  the  Duke  of  Britain,  for  that  he  had 
received  and  succoured  those  that  were  traitors 
and  declared  enemies  unto  his  person  and  state. 
That  they  were  no  mean,  distressed,  and  calami- 
tous persons  that  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  but  of  so 
great  quality,  as  it  was  apparent  that  they  came 
not  thither  to  protect  their  own  fortune,  but  to  in^ 
fest  and  invade  his;  the  head  of  them  being  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  and 
the  second  person  of  France.  That  therefore, 
rightly  to  understand  it,  it  was  rather  on  their 
master's  part  a  defensive  war  than  an  offensive ; 
as  that  could  not  be  omitted  or  forborne,  if  he 
tendered  the  conservation  of  his  own  estate ;  and 
that  it  was  not  the  first  blow  that  made  the  war 
invasive,  for  that  no  wise  prince  would  stay  for, 
but  the  first  provocation,  or  at  least  the  first  pre- 
paration ;  nay,  that  this  war  was  rather  a  sup- 
pression of  rebels,  than  a  war  with  a  just  enemy ; 
where  the  case  is,  that  his  subjects,  traitors,  are 
received  by  the  Duke  of  Britain  his  homager. 
That  King  Henry  knew  well  what  went  upon  it 
in  example,  if  neighbour  princes  should  patronise 
and  comfort  rebels  against  the  law  of  nations  and 
of  leagues.  Nevertheless  that  their  master  was 
not  ignorant,  that  the  king  had  been  beholden  to 
the  Duke  of  Britain  in  his  adversity ;  as  on  the 
other  side,  they  knew  he  would  not  forget  also 
the  readiness  of  their  king,  in  aiding  him  when 
the  Duke  of  Britain  or  his  mercenary  counsellors 
failed  him,  and  would  have  betrayed  him ;  and 
that  there  Was  a  great  difference  between  the 
courtesies  received  from  their  master,  and  the 
Duke  of  Britain :  for  that  the  duke's  might  have 
ends  of  utility  and  bargain;  whereas  their 
master's  could  not  have  proceeded  but  out  of  en- 
tire affection ;  for  that,  if  it  had  been  measured  by 
a  politic  line,  it  had  been  better  for  his  affairs, 
that  a  tyrant  should  have  reigned  in  England, 
troubled  and  hated,  than  such  a  prince,  whose 
virtues  could  not  fail  to  make  him  great  and  po- 
tent, whensoever  he  was  come  to  be  master  of 
his  affairs.  But  howsoever  it  stood  for  the  point 
of  obligation  which  the  king  might  owe  to  the 
Duke  of  Britain,  yet  their  master  was  well  as- 
sured, it  would  not  divert  King  Henry  of  England 
from  doing  that  that  was  just,  nor  ever  embark 
him  in  so  ill-grounded  a  quarrel.  Therefore, 
since  this  war,  which  their  master  was  now  to 
make,  was  but  to  deliver  himself  from  imminent 
dangers,  their  king  hoped  the  king  wonld  show 


the  like  affection  to  the  conservation  of  their 
master's  estate,  as  their  master  had,  when  time 
was,  showed  to  the  king's  acquisition  of  his  king- 
dom. At  the  least,  that,  according  to  the  inclination 
which  the  king  had  ever  professed  of  peace,  he 
would  look  on,  and  stand  neutral ;  for  Uiat  thdr 
master  could  not  with  reason  press  him  to  under- 
take part  in  the  war,  being  so  newly  settled  and 
recovered  from  intestine  seditions.  But  touching 
the  mystery  of  re-annexing  of  the  Duchy  of  Britain 
to  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  war,  or  by  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Britain,  the  ambas- 
sadors bare  aloof  from  it  as  from  a  rock,  knowing 
that  it  made  most  against  them.  And  therefore 
by  all  means  declined  any  mention  thereof,  but 
contrariwise  interlaced,  in  their  conference  with 
the  king,  the  assured  purpose  of  their  master  to 
match  with  the  daughter  of  Maximilian;  and 
entertained  the  king  with  some  wandering  dis- 
courses of  their  king's  purpose,  to  recover  by  arms 
his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  an  expe- 
dition in  person ;  all  to  remove  the  king  from  al) 
jealousy  of  any  design  in  these  hither  parts  upon 
Britain,  otherwise  than  for  quenching  of  the  fire 
which  he  feared  might  be  kindled  in  his  own  es- 
tate. 

The  king,  Jfler  advice  taken  with  his  council, 
made  answer  to  the  ambassadors:  and  first  re- 
turned their  compliment,  showing  he  was  right 
glad  of  the  French  king's  reception  of  those 
towns  from  Maximilian.  Then  he  femiliarly  re- 
lated some  particular  passages  of  his  own  adven- 
tures and  victory  passed.  As  to  the  business  of 
Britain,  the  king  answered  in  few  words;  that 
the  French  king,  and  Duke  of  Britain,  were  the 
two  persons  to  whom  he  was  most  obliged  of  all 
men ;  and  that  he  should  think  himself  very  un- 
happy, if  things  should  go  so  between  them,  as 
he  should  not  be  able  to  acquit  himself  in  grati- 
tude towards  them  both ;  and  that  there  was  no 
means  for  him  as  a  Christian  king,  and  a  oon^ 
mon  friend  to  them,  to  satisfy  all  obligations  both 
to  Ood  and  man,  but  to  offer  himself  for  a  medi^ 
ator  of  an  accord  and  peace  between  them ;  by 
which  course,  he  doubted  not  but  their  king's 
estate,  and  honour  both,  would  be  preserved  with 
more  safety  and  less  envy  than  by  a  war;  and 
that  he  would  spare  no  costs  or  pains,  no  if  it 
were  to  go  on  pUgrimage,  for  so  good  an  effect; 
and  concluded,  that  in  this  great  ^air,  which  he 
took  so  much  to  heart,  he  would  express  himself 
more  fully  by  an  ambassage,  which  he  would 
speedily  despatch  unto  the  French  king  for  that 
purpose.  And  in  this  sort  the  French  ambassA- 
dors  were  dismissed :  the  king  avoiding  to  under> 
stand  any  thing  touching  the  re-annexing  of 
Britain,  as  the  ambassadors  had  avoided  to  meiw 
tion  it:  save  that  he  gave  a  little  touch  of  it  In 
the  word  envy.  And  so  it  wis,  that  the  king 
was  neither  so  shallow,  nor  so  ill-advertised,  sa 
not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the  French  Air 
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tUe  invesUag  himself  of  BrluLiii.  But  first,  he 
waa  utterly  unwilling^  howsoever  he  gave  out^  to 
enter  mto  war  with  France^  A  fame  of  a  wax  he 
iiked  weJU  but  not  an  achievement;  for  the  one 
he  thought  would  m^e  him  richer,  and  the  other 
poorer;  and  he  was  posaesBed  with  many  secret 
fears  touching  his  owti  people,  whieh  be  was 
therefore  loath  to  arm,  and  put  weapons  into  their 
hands*  Yet  not  with  stand  mg,  as  a  prudent  and 
courageous  prince,  ho  was  not  so  av^ersa  from  a 
waTi  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  choose  it*  rather 
than  to  have  Britain  carried  by  France,  being  so 
great  and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  situate  so  oppor- 
tunely to  annoy  England,  either  for  coast  or 
trade.  But  the  kiog^s  hopes  were,  that  partly 
by  negligence,  commonly  imputed  to  the  French, 
especially  in  the  court  of  a  young  king,  and 
partly  by  the  native  power  of  Britain  itself^ 
which  was  not  smull ;  hut  chiefly  in  respect  of 
the  great  parly  tliat  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  in 
the  kingdom  of  France,  and  thereby  means  to 
stir  up  civil  troubleSt  to  divert  the  French  king 
from  the  enterprise  of  Britain*  And  lastly,  in 
regard  of  the  power  of  Maximilian,  who  was 
co^rival  to  the  French  king  in  that  pursuit,  the 
enterprise  would  cither  bow  to  a  peace^  or  break 
in  itself*  In  all  which  tiie  king* measured  and 
vulued  things  amiss,  as  afterwards  appeared. , 
He  sent  therefore  forthwith  to  the  French  king 
Christopher  Urswick,  his  chaplain,  a  person  by 
him  much  Ijusted  and  employed  i  choosing  him 
the  rather,  because  he  was  a  churchman,  as  best 
sorting  with  an  embassy  of  pacification:  and 
giving  him  also  a  commission,  tliat  if  the  Freoch 
king  consented  to  treat)  he  should  tlience  repair 
to  the  Duke  of  Britain,  and  ripen  the  treaty  on 
both  parts.  Urswick  made  declaration  to  the 
French  king,  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  king*s 
answer  to  the  French  ambassadors  here,  instill* 
ing  also  tenderly,  some  overture  of  receiving  to 
grace  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  some  taste  of 
conditions  of  accord.  But  tim  French  king, 
on  the  other  side  proceeded  not  sincerely,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  art  and  dissimulation  in  this 
treaty ;  baring  for  his  end,  to  gain  time,  and  so 
put  otTthe  English  succours  under  hope  of  peace, 
till  he  had  got  ^ood  footing  in  Britain  by  force  of 
arms*  Wherefore  he  answered  the  ambassador, 
tliat  he  would  put  himself  into  the  king^s  hands, 
and  make  him  arbiter  of  th©  peace ;  and  willingly 
consented,  thai  the  ambassador  should  straight' 
ways  pass  into  Britain,  to  signify  this  his  con- 
sent, and  to  know  the  duke^s  mind  likewise; 
well  foreseeing  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by 
whom  the  Duke  of  Britain  was  wholly  led, 
taking  himself  to  be  upon  terms  iireconcilable 
with  him,  would  admit  of  no  treaty  of  peace* 
Whereby  he  should  in  one,  both  gene  rally  abroad 
veil  over  his  ambition,  and  win  the  reputation  of 
(uflt  and  moderate  proceedings;  and  should 
wttha)  endear  himself  in  the  affections  of  the 


King  of  England,  as  one  that  had  committed  all 

to  his  will ;  nay,  and  which  was  yet  more  Bne^ 
make  faith  in  him,  that  altiiough  be  went  on  with 
the  war,  yet  it  should  be  hot  with  the  sword  in 
hia  hand,  to  bend  the  stiSness  of  the  otlier  party 
to  accept  of  peace ;  and  so  the  king  should  take 
no  umbrage  of  hia  arming  and  prosecution  i  but 
the  treat)^  to  be  kept  on  foot  to  the  very  last  in- 
stant, till  he  were  master  of  tho  field. 

Which  grounds  being  by  the  French  king 
wisely  laid,  all  things  feU  out  as  he  expected* 
For  when  the  English  ambassador  came  to  the 
court  of  Britain,  the  duke  was  then  scarcely  per- 
fect in  his  memory,  and  all  things  were  directed 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  gave  audience  to 
the  chaplain  Urswick,  and  upon  his  ambassage 
delivered,  made  answer  in  somew  bat  high  terms : 
that  the  Duke  of  Britain  having  been  a  host,  and 
a  kind  of  parent  or  foster-father  to  the  king,  in 
his  tenderness  of  age  and  weakness  of  fortune, 
did  look  for  at  this  time  from  King  Henry,  the 
renowned  King  of  England,  rather  brave  troops 
for  his  succours,  than  a  vain  treaty  of  peace. 
And  if  the  king  could  forget  the  good  offices  of 
the  duke  done  unto  him  aforetime  ;  yet^  he  knew 
well,  he  would  in  his  wisdom  consider  of  th© 
future,  how  much  it  imported  bis  own  safety  and 
reputation,  both  in  foreign  parts,  and  with  his 
own  people,  not  to  suffer  Britain,  the  old  coii^ 
federates  of  England,  to  be  swallowed  ijp  by 
France,  and  so  many  good  ports  and  strong  towns 
upon  the  coast  be  in  the  command  of  so  potent  a 
neighbour  king,  and  so  ancient  an  enemy;  and 
therefore  humbly  desired  the  king  to  think  of  this 
business  as  his  own :  and  therewith  brake  off  and 
denied  any  further  conference  for  treaty. 

Urswick  returned  first  to  the  French  king,  and 
related  to  Mm  what  had  passed.     Who  finding 
things  to  sort  to  his  desire,  took  hold  of  them,  and 
said ;  that  the  ambassador  might  perceive  now 
that^  which  he  for  his  part  partly  imngined  before^ 
That  considering  in  what  hands  the  Duke  of 
Britain  was,  there  would  be  no  peace,  but  by  a 
mixed  treaty  of  force  and  persuasion :  and  there- 
fore he  would  go  on  with  the  one,  and  desired  tbo 
king  not  to  desist  from  the  other*     But  for  hia 
own  part,  he  did  faithfully  promise  to  be  still  id 
the  k Inge's  power,  to  rule  him  in  the  matter  of 
peace.     Ttiis  waa  accordingly  represented   unio 
the  king  by  Urswick  at  his  return,  and  in  such  a 
fiishion,  as  if  the  treaty  were  in  no  sort  desperate » 
but  rather  stayed  for  a  better  hour,  till  the  ham- 
mer had  wrought  and  beat  the  party  of  Britain 
more  pHmnL    Wbereupop  there  passed  continti 
ally  packets  and  despatches  between  the  twal 
kings,  from  the  one  out  of  desire,  and  from  th^J 
other  out  of  dissimulationi  about  the  negotiation  i 
of  peace*    The  French  king  mean  while  invaded  ] 
Britain  with  great  forces,  and  distressed  the  city  1 
of  Nantz  with  a  stmit  siege;  and,  as  one,  whciJ 
though  he  had  no  great  judgment^  yet  had  thiit| 
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thtt  he  could  dissemble  at  home,  the  more  he  did 
urge  the  prosecutioa  of  the  war,  the  more  he  did, ' 
at  the  same  time,  urge  the  solicitatioD  of  the  I 
peace.    Insomuch  as  during  the  siege  of  Nantz, ; 
after  many  letters  and  particular  messages,  the 
better  to  maintain  his  dissimulation,  and  to  refresh 
the  treaty,  he  sent  Barnard  D'Aubigrney,  a  person : 
of  good  quality,  to  the  king,  earnestly  to  desire 
him  to   make   an   end   of  the   business  how- 
soever. 

The  king  was  no  less  ready  to  reyiye  and 
quicken  the  treaty;  and  thereupon  sent  three 
commissionere,  the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  Sir 
Richard  Tunstal,  and  chaplain  Urewick  formerly 
employed,  to  do  their  utmost  endesTours  to  man- 
age the  treaty  roundly  and  strongly. 

About  this  time  the  Lord  Woodville,  uncle  to 
the  queen,  a  yaliant  gentleman,  and  desirous  of 
honour,  sued  to  the  king  that  he  might  raise  some 
power  of  Toluntaries  underhand,  and  without  li- 
cense or  passport  (wherein  the  king  might  any 
ways  appear)  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Britain. 
The  king  denied  his  request,  or  at  least  seemed 
so  to  do,  and  laid  strait  commandment  upon  him 
that  he  should  not  stir,  for  that  the  king  thought 
his  honour  would  suffer  therein,  during  a  treaty,  to 
better  a  party.  Nevertheless  this  lord ,  either  being 
unruly,  or  out  of  conceit  that  the  king  would  not 
inwardly  dislike  that,  which  he  would  not  openly 
avow,  sailed  directly  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whereof  he  was  governor,  and  levied  a  fair  troop 
of  four  hundred  men,  and  with  them  passed  over 
into  Britain,  and  joined  himself  with  the  duke's 
forces.  The  news  whereof,  when  it  came  to  the 
French  court,  put  divere  young  bloods  iqto  such  a 
fury,  as  the  English  ambassadore  were  not  with- 
out peril  to  be  outraged.  But  the  French  king, 
both  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  ambassadore,  and 
being  conscious  to  himself  that  in  the  business  of 
peace  he  himself  was  the  greater  dissembler  of  the 
two,  forbad  all  injuries  of  factor  word  against  their 
pereons  or  followera.  And  presently  came  an 
agent  from  the  king,  to  purge  himself  touching 
the  Lord  Woodville*s  going  over;  using  for  a 
principal  argument,  to  demonstrate  that  it  was 
without  his  privity,  for  that  the  troops  were  so 
small,  as  neither  had  the  face  of  a  succour  by  au- 
thority, nor  could  much  advance  the  Britain  af- 
faire. To  which  message,  although  the  French 
king  gave  no  full  credit,  yet  he  made  fair  weather 
with  the  king,  and  seemed  satisfied.  Soon  after 
the  English  ambassadore  returned,  having  two  of 
them  been  likewise  with  the  Duke  of  Britain,  and 
found  things  in  no  other  terms  than  they  were  be- 
fore. Upon  their  return,  they  informed  Ae  king 
of  the  state  of  the  affaire,  and  how  £ir  the  French 
king  was  from  any  true  meaning  of  peace;  and 
therefore  he  was  now  to  advise  of  some  other 
course ;  neither  was  the  king  himself  led  all  this 
while  with  credulity  merely,  as  was  generally 
supposed ;  but  his  error  wis  not  so  mueh  6eiHty  of 
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belief,  as  an  ill  measuring  of  the  forces  of  the 
other  party. 

For,  as  was  partly  touched  before,  the  king 
had  cast  the  business  thus  with  himself.  He  took 
it  for  granted,  in  his  own  judgment,  that  the  war 
of  Britain,  in  respect  of  the  strength  of  the  towns 
and  of  the  party,  could  not  speedily  come  to  a  pe- 
riod. For  he  conceived,  timt  the  counsels  of  a 
war,  that  was  undertaken  by  the  French  king, 
then  childless,  against  an  heir  apparent  of  FrancCf 
would  be  very  faint  and  slow ;  and,  besides,  that 
it  was  not  possible,  but  that  the  state  of  France 
should  be  embroiled  with  some  troubles  and  al- 
terations in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
conceived  likewise,  that  Maximilian,  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  a  prince,  warlike  and  potent ;  who« 
he  made  account,  would  give  succoun  to  the  Bri* 
tains  roundly.  So  then  judging  it  would  be  a 
work  of  time,  he  laid  his  plot  how  he  might  best 
make  use  of  that  time  for  his  own  affaire.  Where- 
in first  he  thought  to  make  his  vantage  upon  his 
parliament ;  knowing  that  they  being  affectionate 
unto  the  quarrel  of  Britain,  would  give  treasure 
largely;  which  treasure,  as  a  noise  of  war  might 
draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succeeding  might  coffer  up. 
And  because  he  knew  his  people  were  hot  upon 
the  business,  he  chose  rather  to  seem  to  be  deceive 
ed  and  lulled  asleep  by  the  French  than  to  be  back- 
ward in  himself;  considering  his  subjects  were  not 
so  fully  capable  of  the  reasons  of  state,  which 
made  him  hold  back.  Wherefore  to  all  these 
purposes  he  saw  no  other  expedient,  than  to  set 
and  keep  on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of  peace,  lay- 
ing down,  and  taking  it  up  again,  as  the  occurrence 
required.  Besides,  he  had  in  consideration  the 
point  of  honour,  in  bearing  the  blessed  pereon  of 
a  pacificator.  He  thought  likewise  to  make  use 
of  the  envy  that  the  French  king  met  with  by  oc- 
casion of  this  war  of  Britain,  in  strengAening 
himself  with  new  alliances ;  as,  namely,  that  of 
Ferdinando  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  had  ever  a 
consent  even  in  nature  and  customs ;  and  likewise 
with  Maximilian,  who  was  particularly  interest- 
ed. So  that  in  substance  he  promised  himself 
money,  honour.  Mends,  and  peace  in  the  end.  But 
those  things  were  too  fine  to  be  fortunate  and  sue* 
ceed  in  all  parts ;  for  that  great  affaire  are  com- 
monly too  rough  and  stubborn  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  Ae  finer  edges  or  points  of  wit.  Tlie  king  was 
likewise  deceived  in  his  two  main  grounds.  For 
although  he  had  reason  to  conceive  that  the  coun- 
cil of  France  would  be  wary  to  put  the  king  into 
a  war  against  the  heir  apparent  of  France ;  yet  he 
did  not  consider  that  Charles  was  not  guided  by 
any  of  the  principal  of  the  blood  or  nobility,  but 
by  mean  men,  who  would  make  it  their  master- 
piece of  credit  and  favour,  to  give  venturous  coun-  ' 
sels  which  no  great  or  wise  man  dunt  or  would. 
And  for  Maximilian,  he  was  thought  then  a  great- 
er matter  Aan  he  was ;  his  unstable  and  necessi- 
tous courses  being  not  then  known. 
9r9 
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AAei  conaultation  with  Ibe  ambanaadoi^,  who 
brought  him  no  other  news  than  he  expected  be^ 
f^re,  though  he  would  notBeem  to  know  it  til]  then, 
he  pr€?ainitly  sumiaoned  his  parliament,  and  in 
open  parliaiTicnL  pri>pounded  the  eau^e  of  Britain 
10  both  houaes,  by  hifl  chatic&Uoi,  Morton,  Arch' 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  who  spake  to  ibid  effect. 

^  My  lords  and  mkiBtera,  the  king^e  grace,  our 
Bov^ereig^n  lord,  hatb  commanded  me  to  declare  unto 
you  tbe  causes  that  have  inoved  him  at  this  time  to 
sumoion  thia  bis  parliament;  which  1  shall  do  in 
few  words,  craving  pardon  of  his  grace,  and  you 
all,  if  1  perform  it  not  as  I  would* 

^^  His  grace  doth  first  of  all  let  you  know,  that  he 
retaineth  in  thankful  memory  the  love  and  loyalty 
fihown  to  htm  by  you,  at  your  last  meeting.  In 
eslablishment  of  his  royalty;  freeing  and  dia- 
G barging  of  his  partakers,  and  confiscation  of  bis 
traitors  and  rebels;  more  than  which  could  not 
com«i  from  subjeeit  to  Ibeir  sovereign  in  one  action, 
Thii  be  taketli  so  well  at  your  hands,  aa  he  hath 
made  it  a  resolution  to  himself  to  communicate 
with  so  loving  and  well-ap proved  subjects,  in  all 
affairs  that  are  of  public  nature  at  home  orabroad> 

t*  Two  therefore  are  tbe  causes  of  your  preseDt 
afisembling :  the  one  a  foreign  businefts,  the  other 
matter  of  government  at  home. 

**  The  French  ktng,  a«  no  doubl  ye  have  beard, 
maketh  at  this  present  hot  war  upon  the  Duke  of 
Britain*  His  army  is  now  before  Nantz,  and 
holdeth  it  straitly  besieged,  being  the  principal 
city,  if  not  in  ceremony  and  pre-eminence,  yet  in 
sirenglh  and  wealth  of  that  ducliy,  Va  may 
guess  at  his  hopes,  by  his  attempting  of  tbe  hard- 
est part  of  tbe  war  ^rst.  The  cause  of  this  war 
be  knoweth  best.  He  allegeth  the  entertaining 
and  succouring  of  tbe  Ouke  of  Orleans, and  some 
other  I''rench  lords,  whom  the  king  takelh  for  his 
enemies.  Others  divine  of  other  mattera*  Both 
parts  have,  by  their  ambassadors,  divers  times 
prayed  the  king^s  aids :  the  French  king  aids  or 
neutrality  ;  the  Britains  aids  simply  ;  for  so  their 
ease  requiretb*  The  king,  as  a  Christian  prince, 
and  bleasied  son  of  the  holy  church,  hatb  offered 
himself  as  a  mediator  to  treat  of  a  peace  between 
Lbem*  The  French  king  yieldcth  to  treat,  but 
will  not  stay  the  prosecution  of  lb©  war*  Tbe 
Britains  that  desire  peace  most  hearken  to  it  least ; 
not  upon  confidence  or  stiflTness,  but  upon  distrust 
of  true  meaning,  seeing  the  war  goes  on*  So  as 
tbe  king,  after  as  much  pains  and  care  to  effect  a 
peace  as  ever  he  took  in  any  business,  not  being 
4ihlc  to  remove  the  prosecution  on  tbe  one  side 
nor  the  distrust  on  the  other,  caused  by  that  prtv 
se^ution,  hatb  let  fall  the  tr^iy ;  not  repenting 
of  it,  but  despairing  of  it  nowaa  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Therefore  by  this  narrative  you  now  under- 
utand  Ibe  state  of  the  question,  whereupon  tbe 
king  prayeth  your  advice;  which  is  no  other,  but 
whether  ho  shall  enter  into  an  auxiliary  and  de- 
fensive w^  for  the  fir! tains  agv&inst  France  1 


I      "And  the  better  to  open  your  understandings 

in  this  afiair,  the  king  hatb  commanded  me  to  say 
'  somewhat  to  you  from  him,  of  tbe  persona  that  do 
,  intervene  in  this  business ;  and  somewhat  of  the 
I  consequence  thereof,  as   it  bath  relation  to  this 
kingdom,  and  somewhat  of  the  eicample  of  it  in 
general;  making  nevertbtlesa  no  conclusion   or 
judgment  of  any  point,  until  his  grace  hath  re- 
ceived your  faithful  and  politic  advices* 

"  First,  for  the  king  our  sovereign  himself,  who 
is  the  principal  person  you  are  to  eye  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  his  grace  doth  profess,  that  he  truly  and 
constantly  desireth  to  reign  in  peace^  But  his 
grace  saitb  he  will  neither  buy  peace  with  dis- 
honour, nor  take  it  up  at  inteneat  of  danger  to  en- 
sue ;  but  shall  think  it  a  good  change,  if  it  please 
God  to  change  tbe  inward  troubles  and  seditions 
wherewith  he  hath  been  hitherto  exercised  into 
an  honourable  foreign  war.  And  for  the  other 
two  persons  in  this  action,  tlie  French  king  and 
the  Duke  of  Britain,  his  grace  doth  declare  unto 
you,  that  they  be  the  men  unto  whom  he  Is  of  all 
other  friends  and  allies  most  bounden :  the  one 
having  held  over  him  his  hand  of  protection  from 
tbe  tyran* ;  the  other  having  reached  forth  unto 
him  his  hand  of  help  for  the  recovery  of  bis  king^ 
dom.  So  that  bis  affection  toward  them  in  his 
natural  person  is  upon  equal  t^rms*  And  where- 
as you  may  hare  heard  that  his  grace  waa  en- 
forced to  fly  out  of  Britain  into  France  for  doubts 
of  being  betrayed,  his  grace  would  not  in  any  sort 
have  that  reflect  upon  the  Duke  of  Britain  in  do 
facement  of  his  fonner  benefits ;  for  that  he  la 
thoroughly  informed,  that  it  was  but  the  practice 
of  some  corrupt  persons  about  him,  during  llie 
time  of  his  sickness,  altogether  without  his  coo- 
sent  or  privity. 

**  But  howsoever  these  thinga  do  interest  his 
grace  in  this  particular,  yet  he  knoweth  well  that 
the  higher  bond  tbut  iieth  him  to  procure  by  all 
means  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  loving  sub* 
jects,  doth  disinterest  him  of  these  obligations  of 
gratitude  otherwise  than  thus;  that  if  his  gfae« 
be  forced  to  make  a  war,  he  do  it  without  passion 
or  ambitioUi 

**  For  the  consequence  of  this  action  towards 
tills  kingdom,  it  is  much  as  the  French  king^s  in^- 
tention  is*  For  if  it  bo  no  more,  but  to  range  his 
subjects  to  reason,  who  bear  themselves  stout 
upon  the  strength  of  the  Duke  ol  Brit^xin,  it  is  no* 
thing  to  us.  But  if  it  be  in  the  French  king's 
purpose,  or  if  it  should  not  be  in  his  purpose,  yet 
if  it  shall  follow  all  one,  as  if  it  were  sought,  tlial 
tbe  French  king  shall  make  a  province  of  Qritaio, 
and  join  it  lo  the  crown  of  France ;  then  it  is 
worthy  the  consideration,  how  this  may  import 
England,  as  wetl  tn  the  inere^emeiit  of  the  greats 
ness  of  France^,  by  the  addition  of  such  a  country »^ 
that  stretchcth  his  boughs  unto  our  seas,  as  in  de- 
priving ttiis  nation,  and  leaving  it  naked  of  so 
finn  and  assured  confedemtea  as  tlia  Britmns  havt 
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always  been.  For  then  it  will  come  to  paes^that 
whereas  not  long  since  this  realm  was  mighty 
upon  the  continent,  first  in  territory,  and  after  in 
alliance,  in  respect  of  Burgundy  and  Britain, 
which  were  confederates  indeed,  but  dependent 
confederates ;  now  the  one  being  already  cast, 
partly  into  the  greatness  of  France,  and  partly  in- 
to that  of  Austria,  the  other  is  like  wholly  to  be 
cast  into  the  greatness  of  France  ;  and  this  island 
shall  remain  confined  in  effect  within  the  salt 
waters,  and  girt  about  with  the  coast  countries 
of  two  mighty  monarchs. 

«« For  the  example,  it  resteth  likewise  upon  the 
same  question,  upon  the  French  king's  intent. 
For  if  Britain  be  carried  and  swallowed  up  by 
France,  as  the  world  abroad,  apt  to  impute  and 
construe  the  actions  of  princes  to  ambition,  con- 
ceive it  will ;  then  it  is  an  example  very  danger- 
ous aud  universal,  that  the  lesser  neighbour  state 
should  be  devoured  of  the  greater.  For  this  may 
be  the  case  of  Scotland  towards  England ;  of  Por- 
tugal towards  Spain ;  of  the  smaller  estates  of 
Italy  towards  the  greater;  and  so  of  Germany; 
or  as  if  some  of  you  of  the  commons  might  not 
live  and  dwell  safely  besides  some  of  these  great 
lords.  And  the  bringing  in  of  this  example  will 
be  chiefly  laid  to  the  king's  charge,  as  to  him  that 
was  most  interested  and  most  able  to  forbid  it. 
But  then  on  the  other  side,  there  is  so  fair  a> pre- 
text on  the  French  king's  part,  and  yet  pretext  is 
never  wanting  to  power,  in  regard  the  danger  im- 
minent to  his  own  estate  is  such  as  may  make  this 
enterprise  seem  rather  a  work  of  necessity  than 
of  ambition,  as  doth  in  reason  correct  the  danger 
of  the  example.  For  that  the  example  of  that 
which  is  done  in  a  man's  own  defence  cannot  be 
dangerous ;  because  it  is  another's  power  to  avoid 
it.  But  in  all  this  business  the  king  remits  him- 
self to  your  grave  and  mature  advice,  whereupon 
he  purposeth  to  rely." 

This  was  the  effect  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
speech  touching  the  cause  of  Britain;  for  the 
king  had  commanded  him  to  carry  it  so  as  to  af- 
fect the  parliament  towards  the  business :  but 
without  engaging  the  king  in  any  express  decla- 
ration. 

The  chancellor  went  on : 

**  For  that  which  may  concern  the  government 
at  home,  the  king  hath  commanded  me  to  say  un- 
to you,  that  he  thinketb  there  was  never  any  king, 
for  the  small  time  that  he  hath  reigned,  had 
greater  and  juster  cause  of  the  two  contrary  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  sorrow  than  his  grace  hath.  Joy 
in  respect  of  the  rare  and  visible  favours  of  Al- 
mighty God,  in  girding  the  imperial  sword  upon 
his  side,  and  assisting  the  same  his  sword  against 
all  his  enemies;  and  likewise  in  blessing  him  with 
so  many  good  and  loving  servants  and  subjects 
which  have  never  failed  to  give  him  faithful  coun- 
sel, ready  obedience,  and  courageous  defence* 
Sorrow,  for  that  it  hath  not  pleased  God  to  tofier 


him  to  sheath  his  sword,  as  he  greatly  desiredf 
otherwise  than  for  administration  of  justice,  but 
that  he  hath  been  forced  to  draw  it  so  oft,  to  cut 
off  traitorous  and  disloyal  subjects,  whom,  it 
seems,  God  hath  left,  a  few  amongst  many  good, 
as  the  Canaanites  amongst  the  people  of  Israel, 
to  be  thorns  in  their  sid»^  to  tempt  and  try  them ; 
though  the  end  hath  been  always,  God's  name  be 
blessed  therefore,  that  the  destruction  hath  fallen 
upon  their  own  heads. 

**  Wherefore  his  grace  saith ;  That  he  seeth  that 
it  is  not  the  blood  spilt  in  the  field  that  will  save 
the  blood  in  the  city ;  nor  the  marshal's  sword 
that  will  set  this  kingdom  in  perfect  peace :  but 
that  the  true  way  is,  to  stop  the  seeds  of  sedition 
and  rebellion  in  their  beginnings;  and  for  that 
purpose  to  devise,  confirm,  and  quicken  good  and 
wholesome  laws  against  riots,  and  unlawful  as- 
semblies of  people,  and  all  combinations  and  con- 
federacies of  them,  by  liveries,  tokens,  and  other 
badges  of  factious  dependence ;  that  the  peace  of 
the  land  may  by  these  ordinances,  as  by  bars  of 
Iron,  be  soundly  bound  in  and  strengthened,  and 
all  force,  both  in  court,  country,  and  private 
houses,  be  supprest.  The  care  hereof,  which  so 
much  concemeth  yourselves,  and  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  times  doth  instantly  call  for,  his  grace 
commends  to  your  wisdoms. 

*<  And  because  it  is  the  king's  desire,  that  this 
peace,  wherein  he  hopeth  to  govern  and  maintain 
you,  do  not  bear  only  unto  you  leaves,  for  you  to 
sit  under  the  shade  of  them  in  safety :  but  also 
should  bear  you  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and  plen- 
ty ;  therefore  his  grace  prays  you  to  take  into 
consideration  matter  of  trade,  as  also  the  manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom,  and  to  repress  the  bastard 
and  barren  employment  of  moneys  to  usury  and 
unlawful  exchanges ;  that  they  may  be,  as  their 
natural  use  is,  turned  upon  commerce,  and  lawful 
and  royal  trading.  And  likewise  that  our  people 
be  set  on  work  in  arts  and  handinrafU ;  that  the 
realm  may  subsist  more  of  itself;  that  idleness 
be  avoided,  and  the  draining  out  of  our  treasure 
for  foreigrn  manufactures  stopped.  But  you  are 
not  to  rest  here  only,  but  to  provide  further,  that 
whatsoever  merchandise  shall  be  brought  in  from 
beyond  the  seas,  may  be  employed  upon  the  com^ 
modities  of  this  land ;  whereby  the  kingdom's 
stock  of  treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept  from 
being  diminished  by  any  over-trading  of  the 
foreigner. 

*«  And  lastly,  because  the  king  in  well  assured, 
that  you  would  not  have  him  poor  that  wishes  you 
rich ;  he  doubteth  not  but  that  you  will  have  care 
as  well  to  maintain  his  revenues  of  customs  and 
all  other  natures,  at  also  to  supply  him  with  your 
loving  aids,  if  the  case  shall  so  require.  The 
rather,  for  that  you  know  the  king  is  a  good  hus- 
band, and  but  a  steward  in  effect  for  the  public  | 
and  that  what  comes  from  you  is  but  as  moisture 
drawn  from  the  earth,  which  gathers  into  a  cloud 
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«Qd  falls  back  upon  ihe  eartli  again*  And  you 
know  well  how  the  kingtJoms  about  you  grow 
more  and  more  in  greatneaSf  and  the  limes  are 
stirring,  and  therefore  not  fit  to  £nd  the  ktng  with 
an  empty  purse.  More  1  have  not  to  aaj  to  you ; 
and  wish  that  what  halh  he«n  said  had  been  bet- 
ter expressed  r  but  that  your  wisdoms  and  good 
affections  will  supply*    God  bless  your  doings**' 

It  was  no  hard  matter  lo  dispose  and  a^ect  the 
parliament  in  this  business,  as  well  in  respect  of 
the  emulation  between  the  nations^  and  Ihe  envy 
at  the  late  growth  of  the  French  monarchy ;  as  in 
regard  of  the  danger  to  suflTer  the  French  to  make 
their  approaches  upon  England ^  by  obtaining  so 
goodly  a  mitrllitne  provineet  full  of  sea^towns 
and  havens f  that  might  do  miachief  to  the  Eng- 
lishf  either  by  inTasion  or  by  interruptiDn  of  traf- 
fic* The  parliament  was  also  moved  with  the 
point  of  oppression;  for  although  the  French 
seemed  to  speak  reason ,  yet  arguments  are  erer 
withraultitudcitoo  weak  forsuspicions*  Where- 
fore they  did  advise  Ihe  king  roundly  to  embrace 
the  Britons*  quarrel,  and  to  send  them  apeedy 
aids ;  and  with  much  alacrity  and  forwardness 
granted  to  the  king  a  great  rate  of  subsidy  in  con* 
templation  of  these  aids^  But  the  king,  both  to 
keep  a  decency  towards  the  French  king,  to  whom 
he  profest  himself  to  he  obliged,  and  indeed  de* 
sirous  rather  to  show  war  than  to  make  it,  sent 
new  solemn  ambassadors  to  intimate  unto  him  the 
dmws  of  his  estates,  and  to  iterate  his  motion, 
thai  the  French  would  desist  from  hostility ;  or  if 
war  must  follow,  to  desire  htm  lo  take  it  in  good 
parti  if*  at  the  motion  of  his  people,  who  were  sen- 
sible of  the  cause  of  the  Britons  as  their  ancient 
friends  and  confederates,  he  did  send  them  suc- 
cours ;  with  protestation  neverlhelessi  that,  to 
save  ail  treaties  and  laws  of  friendship,  he  had 
limited  his  forces,  to  proceed  in  aid  of  the  Britons, 
hut  in  nowise  to  war  upon  the  French,  othf*rwise 
than  as  they  maintained  ihe  pr>ssession  of  Britain, 
But  before  this  formal  ambassage  arfired,  the 
party  of  the  duke  had  received  a  great  blow,  and 
grew  lo  manifest  declination.  For  near  the  town 
of  St.  Alb  an  in  Britain,  a  battle  had  been  given, 
where  the  Britons  were  overthrown,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  taken  pri- 
soners, there  being  slain  on  the  Bri tains*  part  siic 
thousand  men,  and  amongst  them  the  Lord 
WoodvlUe,  and  almost  all  his  soldiers,  valiantly 
fighting.  And  of  the  French  part,  one  thousand 
two  hundred,  with  their  leader  James  Galeot,  a 
great  commander* 

When  tlte  news  of  this  battle  came  over  into 
England,  it  was  time  for  the  king,  who  now  had 
no  subterfuge  lo  continue  further  treaty,  and  saw 
before  his  eyes  that  Britain  went  so  speedily  for 
lost  contrary  to  his  hop3s:  knowing  also  that 
With  his  people,  and  foreigners  both,  be  sustained 
10  amall  envy  and  disreputation  for  his  former  d^  ' 
jit  to  despatch  with  all  possible  speed  his  suc- 


cours into  Britain ;  which  he  did  under  the  con- 
duct of  Robert,  Lord  Brooke,  to  tike  number  of 
eight  thousand  choice  men  and  well  armed ;  who 
having  a  fair  wind,  in  few  hours  landed  in  Bri^ 
tain,  and  joined  themselves  forthwith  to  those 
Briton  forces  that  remained  after  the  defeat,  and 
marched  straight  on  to  find  the  enemy,  and  en- 
camped fast  hy  Ihem.  The  French  wisely  hus- 
banding the  possession  of  a  victory,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  courage  of  the  English,  esp^* 
cially  when  they  are  fresh,  kept  themselves  with- 
in their  trenches,  being  strongly  lodged,  and  r^ 
solred  not  to  give  battle.  But  meanwhile,  lo 
harass  and  weary  the  English,  they  did  upon  all 
advantages  set  upon  them  with  their  light  horse ; 
wherein  nevertheless  they  received  commonly 
loss,  especially  by  means  of  the  English  archers. 

But  upon  these  achievements  Francis,  Duke  of 
Britain,  deceased  i  an  aceideni  that  the  king 
might  easily  hare  foreseen,  and  ought  to  liave  reck- 
oned upon  and  provided  for,  hut  that  the  point  of 
reputation,  when  news  first  came  of  the  battle  lost, 
that  somewhat  must  be  done,  did  overhear  the 
reason  of  war* 

After  the  duke's  decease,  the  principal  persons 
of  Britain,  partly  bought,  partly  throagh  faction, 
put  all  things  into  confusion ;  sous  the  English 
not  finding  head  or  body  with  whom  to  join  thetr 
forces,  and  being  in  jealousy  of  friends,  as  well 
as  in  danger  of  enemies,  and  the  winter  beguo, 
returned  home  fire  months  after  their  landing*  So 
the  battle  of  St*  Alban,  the  death  of  tho  duke,  and 
the  retire  of  the  English  succours,  were  after 
some  time,  the  causes  of  the  lost  of  that  duchy  ; 
which  action  some  accounted  lui  a  blemish  of  the 
king*s  judgment,  but  most  but  as  the  misfortune 
of  his  times. 

But  howsoever  tho  temportiry  fruit  of  the  par- 
liament, in  their  aid  and  advice  given  for  Britain, 
took  not,  nor  prospered  not ;  yet  the  lasting  fruit 
of  parliament,  which  is  good  and  wholesome  laws, 
did  prosper,  and  doih  yet  continue  to  this  day* 
For,  according  to  the  lord  chancellor's  admoni- 
tion, there  were  that  parliament  divere  excellent 
laws  ordained  concerning  the  points  which  the 
kingrceom  mended* 

First,  the  authority  of  the  star-chamber,  which 
before  subsisted  by  the  ancient  common  laws  of 
the  realm,  was  confirmed  in  certain  cases  by  act 
of  parliament*  This  court  is  one  of  the  sages t 
and  noblest  institntions  of  this  kingdom*  F#r  in 
the  distribution  of  courts  of  ordinary  justice,  be* 
sides  the  high  court  of  parliament,  in  which  dis- 
tribution the  king's  bench  holdeili  the  pleas  of  the 
crown,  Ihe  common- place  pleas  civil,  the  eitchp 
quer  pleas  concerning  the  king's  rerenue,  and 
the  chancery  the  pretorian  power  for  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  law,  in  ease  of  e3Ctremlty»  by  the 
conscience  of  a  good  man ;  there  was  nevertheless 
always  reserved  a  high  and  pre-eminent  power  txj 
the  king's  council  in  causes  thst  might  in  exam* 
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pk  or  consequence  concern  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth; which,  if  they  were  criminal»the 
council  used  to  sit  in  the  chamber  called  the  star 
chamber;  if  civil,  in  the  white  chamber  or  white 
hall.  And  as  the  chancery  had  the  pretorian 
power  for  equity,  so  the  star-chamber  hadtheoen- 
Borian  power  for  offences  under  the  degree  of 
capital.  This  court  of  star  chamber  is  compound- 
ed of  good  elements,  for  it  consisteth  of  four  kinds 
of  persons,  counsellors,  peers,  prelates,  and  chief 
judges.  It  discemeth  also  principally  of  four 
kinds  of  causes,  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various  of 
stellionate,  and  the  inchoations  or  middle  acts  to- 
wards crimes  capital  or  heinous,  not  actually 
committed  or  perpetrated.  But  that  which  was 
principally  aimed  at  by  this  act  was  force,  and 
the  two  chief  supports  of  force,  combination  of 
multitudes,  and  maintenance  or  headship  of  great 
persons. 

From  the  general  peace  of  the  country  the  king*s 
care  went  on  to  the  peace  of  the  king's  house,  and 
the  security  of  his  great  officers  and  counsellors. 
But  this  law  was  somewhat  of  a  strange  compo- 
sition and  temper.  That  if  any  of  the  king^s  ser- 
vants under  the  degree  of  a  lord,  do  conspire  the 
death  of  any  of  the  king's  council  or  lord  of  the 
realm,  it  is  made  capital.  This  law  was  thought 
to  be  procured  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  being 
a  stem  and  haughty  man,  and  finding  he  had 
some  mortal  enemies  in  court,  provided  for  his 
own  safety ;  drowning  the  envy  of  it  in  a  general 
law,  by  communicating  the  privilege  with  idl  other 
counsellors  and  peers,  and  yet  not  daring  to  ex- 
tend it  further  than  to  the  king's  servants  in  check- 
roll,  lest  it  should  have  been  too  harsh  to  the  gen- 
tlemen and  other  commons  of  the  kingdom,  who 
might  have  thought  their  ancient  liberty,  and  the 
clemency  of  the  laws  of  England  invaded,  if  the 
will  b  any  case  of  felony  should  be  made  the  deed. 
And  yet  the  reason  which  the  act  yieldeth,  that 
is  to  say,  that  he  that  conspireth  the  death  of  conn- 
ser.ors  may  be  thought  indirectly,  and  by  a  mean, 
to  conspire  the  death  of  the  king  himself,  is  indiff- 
erent to  all  subjects,  as  well  as  to  servants  in 
court.  But  it  seemeth  this  sufficed  to  s^rve  the 
lord  chancellor's  turn  at  this  time.  But  yet  he 
lived  to  need  a  general  law,  for  that  he  grew  afVei^ 
wards  as  odious  to  the  country  as  he  was  then  to 
the  court. 

From  the  peace  of  the  king's  house,  the  king's 
care  extended  to  the  peace  of  private  houses  and 
families.  For  there  was  an  excellent  moral  law 
moulded  thus ;  the  taking  and  canying  away  of 
women  forcibly  and  against  their  will,  except  fe- 
male wards  and  bond-women,  was  made  capital. 
The  parliament  wisely  and  justly  conceiving  that 
the  obtaining  of  women  by  force  unto  possession, 
howsoever  afWrwards  assent  might  follow  by  al- 
lurements, was  but  a  rape  drawn  forth  in  length, 
because  the  first  force  drew  on  all  the  rest. 

There  was  made  also  another  law  for  paaee  in 


general,  and  repressing  of  murders  and  man- 
slaughters, and  was  in  amendment  of  the  common 
laws  of  the  realm,  being  thb :  That  whereas  by 
the  common  law  the  king's  suit,  in  case  of  ho- 
micide, did  expect  the  year  and  the  day,  allowed 
to  the  party's  suit  by  way  of  appeal ;  and  that  it 
was  found  by  experience  that  the  party  was  many 
times  compounded  with,  and  many  times  wearied 
with  the  suit,  so  that  in  the  end  such  suit  was  let 
fall,  and  by  that  time  the  matter  was  in  a  manner 
forgotten,  and  ther^y  prosecution  at  the  king's 
suit  by  indictment,  which  is  ever  best, «« flagrante 
crimine,"  neglected;  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
suit  by  indictment  might  be  taken  as  well  at  any 
time  within  the  year  and  the  day  as  after ;  not 
prejudicing  nevertheless  the  party's  suit. 

The  king  began  also  then,  as  well  in  wisdom 
as  in  justice,  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of  cler* 
gy,  ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be  burned 
in  the  hand,  both  because  they  might  taste  of  some 
corporal  punishment,  and  that  they  might  carry  a 
brand  of  infamy.  But  for  this  good  act's  sake 
the  king  himself  was  after  branded,  by  Perkin's 
proclamation,  for  an  execrable  breake  of  the  rites 
of  holy  church. 

Another  law  was  made  for  the  better  peace  of 
the  country  ;  by  which  law  the  king's  officers  and 
farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  places  and  holds  in 
case  of  unlawful  retainer,  or  partaking  in  routa 
and  unlawful  assemblies. 

These  were  the  laws  that  were  made  for  re* 
pressing  of  f<xce,  i^hich  those  times  did  chiefly 
require ;  and  were  so  prudently  firaraed,  as  they 
are  found  fit  for  all  succeeding  times,  and  so  con- 
tinue to  this  day. 

There  were  also  made  good  and  politic  laws 
that  parliament,  against  usury,  which  is  the  bas- 
tard use  of  money ;  and  against  unlawful  chie« 
vanoes  and  exchanges,  which  is  bastard  usury ; 
and  also  for  the  security  of  the  king's  customs ; 
and  for  the  employment  of  the  procedures  of 
foreign  commodities,  brought  in  by  merchant 
strangers,  upon  the  native  commodities  of  the  realm; 
together  with  some  other  laws  of  less  importance. 

But  howsoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parlia- 
ment did  bear  good  and  wholesome  fruit;  yet  the 
subsidy  granted  at  the  same  time  bare  a  fruit  that 
proved  harsh  and  bitter.  All  was  inned  at  last 
into  the  king's  bam,  but  it  was  after  a  storm* 
For  when  the  commissioners  entered  into  the 
taxation  of  the  subsidy  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Duresme ;  the  people  upon  a  sudden 
grew  into  great  mutiny,  and  said  openly.  That 
they  had  endured  of  late  years  a  thousand  miseries, 
and  neither  could  nor  would  pay  the  sul»sidy. 
This  no  doubt  proceeded  not  simply  of  any  present 
necessity,  but  much  by  reason  of  the  old  humour 
of  those  countries,  where  the  memory  of  King 
Riehard  was  so  strong,  that  it  lay  like  lees  in  the 
bottom  of  men's  hearts;  and  if  the  vessel  wasbni 
•tineditwoiildeoiiieup.    And,  no  dovbf » it  wis 
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partly  alio  by  the  inetlplion  of  some  fucdoua 
malcontenta,  that  bare  principal  atroke  amon^t 
them*  Hereupon  the  commissioDers  being  some- 
what astotiished,  deferred  the  matter  unto  the 
Eail  of  Northumberland,  who  was  the  prineipa) 
man  of  authonty  in  those  parts.  The  earl  forth- 
with wrote  unto  the  court,  signify itjg  to  the  king 
plainly  enough  in  what  flame  he  found  the  people 
ofthofte  eountrieii,  and  praying  the  king^s  dirac- 
tion.  The  king  wrote  back  peremptoTily,  that  he 
would  not  have  one  penny  abated  of  that  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  parliameni ;  both  be* 
ctttise  it  might  encourage  other  countries  to  pray 
the  like  releaseormitigationi  and  chiefiy  baeause 
he  would  never  endure  khat  the  base  multitude 
should  frustrate  the  authority  of  the  parliament, 
wherein  their  votes  and  consents  were  concluded* 
Upon  this  despatch  from  court,  the  earl  assembled 
the  principal  justices  and  freeholders  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  spooking  to  them  in  that  imperious  tan* 
guage,  wherein  the  king  had  written  to  him ,  which 
needed  not^  save  that  a  harsh  business  was  un* 
fortunately  fallen  tnto  the  hands  of  a  harsh  man, 
did  not  only  irritate  the  people*  but  make  them 
conceive,  by  the  stoutness  and  haughtiness  of  de- 
li very  of  the  king^s  errand,  that  himself  was  the 
author  or  principal  persuader  of  that  counsel ; 
whereupon  the  meaner  sort  rooted  together,  and 
suddenly  assailing  the  earl  in  his  house^  slew 
him,  and  divera  of  his  servants  :  and  rested  not 
there,  but  ereating  for  their  leader  Sir  John  Egre- 
mont,  a  factious  person,  and  one  that  had  of  a 
long  time  bom  an  ill  talent  towards  the  king  r 
and  beino'  animated  aUo  by  a  base  fellow,  called 
John  a  Chamber,  a  very  **  bouti^fBU,'*  who  bare 
much  sway  amongst  the  vulgar  and  popular,  en- 
tered into  open  rebellion;  and  gave  out  in  flat 
terms  that  they  would  go  against  King  Henry, 
and  fight  with  him  for  the  mainle nance  of  their 
liberties* 

When  the  king  was  advertised  of  this  new  in- 
surrection, being  almost  a  fever  that  took  him 
every  y^ar,  after  his  manner  little  troubled  there* 
with,  he  sent  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,  ivhom  he 
bad  a  Urtle  before  not  only  released  out  of  the 
Tower*  and  pardoned,  but  also  received  to  special 
favour,  with  a  competent  power  against  the  rebel s* 
who  fouffht  with  the  principal  band  of  them,  and 
defeated  them,  and  took  alive  John  a  Chamber 
their  firebrands  As  for  Sir  John  Egrcinont,  he 
fled  intu  Flanders  to  the  Lady  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, whose  palace  was  iJio  sanctuary  and  recep- 
tacle of  all  traitors  against  the  king.  John  a 
Chamber  was  executed  at  York  in  gfreat  state; 
for  h^  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised  a  stage 
higher  in  the  midst  of  a  sc^uare  ^allows,  as  a 
traitor  paramount ;  and  a  number  of  his  men  that 
where  his  chief  eomplices  were  hanged  upon  the 
lower  striry  round  about  him  ;  and  the  rest  were 
generally  pardoned*  Neither  did  the  king  hi m- 
•ftlf  omit  his  custom,  to  bo  ^nt  or  second  in  all 


his  warlike  exploits,  making  good  his  word, 
which  was  usual  ivith  him  when  he  heard  of 
rebels,  that  he  desired  but  to  see  ihem.  For  im- 
mediately after  he  had  sent  down  the  Earl  of  Suf^ 
rey,  he  marched  towards  them  himself  in  person. 
And  although  in  his  journey  he  heard  news  of  the 
victory,  yet  he  went  on  as  far  as  Yorki  to  pacify 
and  settle  thoae  countries ;  and  that  done,  return- 
ed to  London,  leaving  the  Earl  of  Surrey  for  his 
lieutenant  in  the  northern  parts,  and  8ir  Richard 
Tunstal  for  his  principal  commissioner,  to  levy 
the  suhsidy,  whereof  he  did  not  remit  a  denier* 

About  the  same  time  that  the  king  lost  so  g'w^d 
a  servant  as  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  lost 
Ukewi<^  a  faithfal  friend  and  ally  of  James  the 
Third,  King  of  Scotland,  by  a  miserable  disaster. 
For  this  unfortunate  prince,  after  a  long  smother 
of  discontent,  and  haired  of  many  of  his  nobility 
and  people,  breaking  forth  at  times  into  seditions 
and  alterations  of  court,  was  at  last  distressed  by 
them,  having  taken  arms,  and  surprised  the  per- 
son of  Prince  James,  his  son,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  threats,  that  they  would  otherwise  de- 
liver up  the  kingdom  to  the  King  of  England,  to 
shadow  their  rebellion,  and  to  be  the  titular  and 
painted  head  of  those  armSi  Whereupon  the 
king,  finding  himself  too  weak,  sought  nnto  King 
Henry,  as  also  unto  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of 
France,  to  compose  those  troubles  between  hltn 
and  his  subjects.  The  kings  accordingly  inter- 
posed their  mediation  in  a  round  and  princely 
manner;  not  only  by  way  of  rer^uest  and  per^ua* 
sion,  but  also  by  way  of  protestation  and  menace; 
declaring,  that  they  thought  it  to  be  the  common 
cause  of  all  kings,  if  subjects  should  be  suffered 
to  give  laws  onto  their  sovereign,  and  that  they 
would  accordingly  resent  it  and  revenge  it.  But 
the  rebels,  that  had  shaken  off  the  jrreater  yok^ 
of  obedience,  had  likewise  cast  away  tlie  lesser 
tie  of  respect.  And  fnry  prevailing  above  f*?&r» 
made  answer :  That  there  w^as  no  talking  of  pcac* 
excep  t  th  e  k  I  n  g  wou!  d  resi  jrn  h  is  cro  w  n  ♦  W  h  ere- 
upon,  treaty  of  accord  ttvking  no  place,  it  e;ime  to 
a  battle  at  Bannoeksbourn  by  StrivpHn  :  in  wiiich 
battle  the  king,  transported  with  wrath  and  just 
indignation,  inconsiderately  fighting  and  precipi* 
tating  the  charge,  before  his  whole  nnm hers  came 
up  to  him,  was,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  ex- 
press and  strait  commandment  of  ibe  prince,  his 
son,  slain  in  the  pursuit,  being  fled  to  a  mill, 
situnte  in  a  fields  where  the  battle  was  fought 

As  for  the  Pope^B  em h assy,  which  was  sent  by 
Adrian  deCsstp|lo,an  Italian  legate,  and  perhaps 
as  those  times  were,  might  have  prevailed  more, 
it  eame  too  late  for  the  embassy,  hut  not  for  the 
ambassiador.  For  passing  through  England,  and 
being  honourably  entertained,  and  received  of 
King  Henry,  who  ever  applied  himself  with  much 
respect  to  the  See  of  Rome,  he  fell  into  great 
gmce  witli  the  king,  and  great  familiarity  and 
frieodihip  with  Morton  the  Chancellor ;  insofnaeb 
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as  the  king  taking  a  liking  to  him,  and  finding 
him  to  his  mind,  preferred  him  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Hereford,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  employed  him  in  many  of  his  affairs 
of  state  that  had  relation  to  Rome.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  wisdom,  and  dexterity  in 
business  of  state ;  and  having  not  long  after  as- 
cended to  the  degree  of  cardinal,  paid  the  king 
large  tribute  of  his  gratitude,  in  diligent  and  judi- 
cious advertisement  of  the  occurrents  of  Italy. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  end  of  his  time,  he  was  par- 
taker of  the  conspiracy  which  Cardinal  Alphonso 
Petrucci  and  some  other  cardinals  had  plotted 
against  the  life  of  Pope  Leo.  And  this  offence, 
in  itself  so  heinous,  was  yet  in  him  aggravated 
by  the  motive  thereof,  which  was  not  malice  or 
discontent,  but  an  aspiring  mind  to  the  papacy. 
And  in  this  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an 
intermixture  of  levity  and  folly ;  for  that,  as  was 
generally  believed,  he  was  animated  to  expect 
the  papacy  by  a  fatal  mockery,  the  prediction  of 
a  soothsayer,  which  was,  **  That  one  should  suc- 
ceed Pope  Leo  whose  name  should  be  Adrian, 
an  aged  man  of  mean  birth,  and  of  great  learning 
and  wisdom.'*  By  which  character  and  figure 
he  took  himself  to  be  described,  though  it  were 
fulfilled  of  Adrian  the  Fleming,  son  of  a  Dutch 
brewer.  Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  and  preceptor  unto 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  the  same  that,  not  changing 
his  Christian  name,  was  afterwards  called  Adrian 
the  Sixth. 

But  these  things  happened  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, which  was  the  fifth  of  this  king.  But  in  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  the  king  had  called  again 
his  parliament,  not,  as  it  seemeth,  for  any  particu- 
lar occasion  of  state :  but  the  former  parliament 
being  ended  somewhat  suddenly,  in  regard  of  the 
preparation  for  Britain,  the  king  thought  he  had 
not  remunerated  his  people  sufficiently  with  good 
laws,  which  evermore  was  his  retribution  for 
treasure.  And  finding  by  the  insurrection  in  the 
north  there  was  discontentment  abroad,  in  respect 
of  the  subsidy,  he  thought  it  good  to  give  his  sub- 
jects yet  further  contentment  and  comfort  in  that 
kind.  Certainly  his  times  for  good  common- 
wealth's laws  did  excel.  So  as  he  may  justly  be 
celebrated  for  the  best  lawgiver  to  this  nation, 
after  King  Edward  the  First;  for  his  laws,  whoso 
marks  them  well,  are  deep,  and  not  vulgar ;  not 
made  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion  for 
ihe  present,  but  out  of  providence  of  the  future,  to 
make  the  estate  of  his  people  still  more  and  more 
happy ;  after  the  manner  of  the  legislators  in  an- 
cient and  heroical  times. 

First,  therefore,  he  made  a  law  suitable  to  his 
own  acts  and  times :  for  as  himself  had  in  his 
person  and  marriage  made  a  final  concord  in  the 
great  suit  and  title  for  the  crown,  so  by  this  law 
he  settled  the  like  peace  and  quiet  in  the  private 
possessions  of  the  subjects:  ordaining,  •^That 
fines  thenceforth  should  be  final,  to  conclude  all 


strangers'  rights ;"  and  that  upon  fines  levied  ao4 
solemnly  proclaimed,  the  subject  should  have  his 
time  of  watch  for  five  years  after  his  title  accrued: 
which  if  he  forepassed,  his  right  should  be  bound 
forever  after;  with  some  exception  nevertheless 
of  minors,  married  women,  and  such  incompetent 
persons. 

This  statute  did  in  effect  but  restore  an  ancient 
statute  of  the  realm,  which  was  itself  also  made 
but  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law.  The  alte- 
ration had  been  by  a  statute,  commonly  called  the 
statute  of  *•  non-claim,"  made  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third.  And  surely  this  law  was  a  kind 
of  prognostic  of  the  good  peace,  which  since  his 
time  hath,  for  the  most  part,  continued  in  this 
kingdom  until  this  day:  for  statutes  of  «•  non- 
claim"  are  fit  for  times  of  war,  when  men's 
heads  are  troubled  that  they  cannot  intend  their 
estate;  but  statutes  that  quiet  possessions  are 
fittest  for  times  of  peace,  to  extinguish  suits  and 
contentions,  which  is  one  of  the  banes  of  peace. 

Another  statute  was  made,  of  singular  policy, 
for  the  population,  apparently,  and,  if  it  be  tho- 
roughly considered,  for  the  soldiery  and  military 
forces  of  the  realm. 

Enclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more  fre- 
quent, whereby  arable  land,  which  could  not  be 
manured  without  people  and  families,  was  turned 
into  pasture,  which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herds- 
men ;  and  tenances  for  years,  lives,  and  at  will, 
whereupon  much  of  the  yeomanry  lived,  were 
turned  into  demesnes.  This  bred  a  decay  of 
people,  and,  by  consequence,  a  decay  of  towns, 
churches,  tithes,  and  the  like.  The  king  like- 
wise knew  full  well,  and  in  nowise  forgot,  that 
there  ensued  withal  upon  this  a  decay  and  dimi- 
nution of  subsidies  and  taxes;  for  the  more 
gentlemen,  ever  the  lower  books  of  subsidies. 
In  remedying  of  this  inconvenience  the  king's 
wisdom  was  admirable,  and  the  parliament's  at 
that  time.  Enclosures  they  would  not  forbid,  for 
that  had  been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  kingdom:  nor  tillage  they  would 
not  compel,  for  that  was  to  strive  with  nature  and 
utility :  but  they  took  a  course  to  take  away  de- 
populating enclosures  and  depopulating  pasturage, 
and  yet  not  by  that  name,  or  by  any  imperious 
express  prohibition,  but  by  consequence.  The 
ordinance  was,  ««That  all  houses  of  husbandry, 
that  were  used  with  twenty  acres  of  ground  and 
upwards,  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  for- 
ever; together  with  a  competent  proportion  of 
land  to  be  used  and  occupied  with  them ;"  and 
in  nowise  to  be  severed  from  them,  as  by  another 
statute,  made  afterwards  in  his  successor's  time, 
was  more  fully  declared :  this  upon  forfeiture  to 
be  taken,  not  by  way  of  popular  action,  but  by 
seizure  of  the  land  itself  by  the  king  and  lords 
of  the  fee,  as  to  half  the  profits,  till  the  housen 
and  lands  were  restored.  By  this  means  the 
hoosea  being  kept  op,  did  of  necessity  eofoioe  a 
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dweller ;  and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupa- 
El 00  being  kepi  up,  dtd  of  necesiitj  enforce  that 
dweller  not  to  be  a  heggur  or  cottager,  but  a  man 
of  some  Bubatanoe,  that  might  kc^^p  jiioda  and 
E^rTaiita,  and  set  the  plough  on  going*  This  did 
wonderfolly  concern  t]ie  migbl  and  mannerhood 
of  the  kingdom,  to  have  farms  as  it  were  of  a 
Htandard,  sufficient  to  maintain  an  able  body  out 
of  penury,  and  did  in  e^oct  amortbe  a  great  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  unto  the  hold  and 
occupation  of  the  yeomanry  or  middle  people,  of 
a  condition  between  gentlemen  and  cottagers  or 
pctiBants*  Now,  how  much  this  did  ad  vane*  the 
military  power  of  the  kingdom  is  apparent  by  the 
true  principlea  of  war  and  the  examples  of  other 
kingdoms.  For  it  hath  been  held  by  the  general 
opinion  of  men  of  best  judgment  in  the  wars, 
howsooTcr  some  few  hare  varied,  and  that  it  may 
receive  some  distinction  of  case,  that  the  principal 
strength  of  an  army  conslsteth  in  the  infantry  or 
foot*  And  to  make  good  infantry,  it  requirath 
men  bred,  not  in  the  servile  or  indigent  fashion, 
hut  in  some  free  and  plentiful  manner.  Tlierefore 
if  a  atate  run  most  to  ti  obi  erne  n  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  the  husbandmen  and  ploughmen  be  hut 
as  their  work  folks  and  labourers,  or  else  mere 
cottagers,  which  are  but  housed  beggars,  you 
may  have  a  good  cavalry,  but  never  good  stable 
bands  of  foot  j  like  to  coppice  woods,  that  if  you 
leave  In  them  itaddlcs  too  thick,  they  will  run  to 
bushes  and  briiirs,  and  have  little  clean  under- 
wood* And  this  is  to  be  seen  in  Frmnce  and 
Italy,  and  some  other  parts  abroad,  where  in 
effect  all  is  noblesse  or  peasantry,  (t  apeak  of 
people  out  of  towns,)  and  no  middle  people,  and 
therefore  no  good  forces  of  foot;  insomuch  aa 
they  are  enforced  to  employ  mercenary  bands  of 
Switzers,  and  the  like,  for  their  battsiUons  of  foot. 
Whereby  also  it  comes  to  pass,  that  those  nations 
have  much  people  and  few  soldiers*  Whereas 
the  king  saw,  that  contrariwise  it  would  follow, 
that  England,  though  much  less  in  territory,  yet 
would  have  infinitely  more  soldiers  of  their  na-^ 
live  forces  than  those  other  nations  have*  Thus 
did  the  king  secretly  sow  Hydra^a  teeth ;  where- 
upon, according  to  the  poet^s  fiction,  should  rise 
up  armed  men  for  the  service  of  this  kingdom. 

The  kiag  also,  having  care  to  make  hia  realm 
potent,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  navy,  ordained  ;  ^^That  wtnes 
and  woods  from  the  parts  of  Gascoign  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  should  not  be  brought  but  in  English 
bottoms;**  bowing  the  ancient  policy  of  this 
«»siate,  from  cons  id  emtio  n  of  plenty  lo  conaidera* 
tion  of  power.  For  that  almost  all  the  ancient 
•latutes  incite  by  all  means  merchant-strangers, 
to  bring  in  all  sorta  of  commodities ;  having  for 
pjrd  cheapness,  and  not  looking  to  the  point  of 
Ktate  concerning  the  naval  power* 

The  king  also  made  a  stetuce  in  that  parliament, 
cionitory  and  minatory  towards  Justices  oC  peace, 


that  they  should  duly  execute  tlieir  oJBce,  invitin 
complaints  against  them,  first  to  their  fellow-Jui 
tices,  ihen  to  the  juatices  of  assize,  then  to  th 
king  or  chancellor,  that  a  proclamation  which  h^ 
had  published  of  that  tenor,  should  be  read  It 
open  sessions  four  times  a  year,  to  keep  theniJ 
awake.  Meaning  also  to  have  his  laws  executedf  • 
and  thereby  to  reap  either  obedience  or  forfeiture^ 
wherein  towards  hia  latter  times  he  did  decline 
too  much  to  the  left  hand,  he  did  ordain  remedy 
against  the  practice  that  was  grown  in  use, 
sbip  and  damp  informations  upon  penal  laws,  t 
procuring  informations  by  collusion,  to  be  put  ia 
by  the  confederates  of  the  delinquenta,  to  be 
faintly  prosecuted,  and  let  fall  at  pleasure ;  and 
pleading  them  in  bar  of  the  informations,  which 
were  prosecuted  w*ith  eSeo<* 

He  made  also  laws  for  the  correction  of  th4 
mint,  and  counterfeiting  of  foreigpn  coin  currenuj 
And  that  no  payment  in  gold  should  be  made  toj 
any  merchant-stranger,  the  better  to  keep  treasurQl 
within  the  realm^  for  that  gold  was  the  metal  J 
that  lay  in  least  room* 

He  made  also  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of  1 
drapery,  and  the  keeping  of  wools  within  ihmZ 
realm;  and  not  only  so,  but  for  stinting  and] 
limiting  the  prices  of  cloth,  one  for  thf;  finer,  and| 
another  for  the  coarser  sort.  Which  I  note,  botli  i 
becauae  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  set  prices  by  ata-J 
lute,  espiK^ialiy  upon  our  home  commodities;  and  J 
becauae  of  the  wise  model  of  this  act,  not  pre* J 
scribing  pricfBS,  but  stinting  them  not  to  exceed  n  ^ 
rate  I  that  the  clothier  might  dmpe  accordingly  i 
as  he  might  afford « 

Divers  other   good  statutes  were  made  thai  J 
parliament,  hut  these  were  the  principal.     And] 
here  I  do  deaire  those  into  whose  hands  this  work  J 
shall  fall,  that  they  do  take  in  good  part  my  long  ^ 
insisting  upon  the  lawa  that  were  made  in  tliit ! 
king^'s  reign*    Whereof  I  have  these  reasons  f;^ 
both  because  it  was  tlie  pre-eminent  virtue  and  i 
merit  of  this  king,  to  whoae  memory  I  do  honour;  ^ 
and  because  it  hath  some  correspondence  to  mj  | 
person;  but  chiefly  becauae,  in  my  judgment,  itj 
is  Bome  defect  even  in  the  best  writers  of  history,  j 
that  they  do  not  often  enough  summarily  deliver^ 
and   set  down   the   most   memorable   laws  thai , 
pasaed   in   the   times  whereof  they  writ,   being 
indeed  the  principal  acts  of  poa<?e.     For  though 
they  may  be  had  in  original  hooks  of  law  them-  , 
selves;  yet  that  informeih  not  the  judgment  of 
kings  and  counsellors,  and  persona  of  estate,  sa 
well  aa  to  see  them  described,  and  entered  in  ibe 
table  and  portrait  of  the  timcs^ 

About  the  same  time  the  king  had  a  loan  from 
the  city,  of  four  thousand  pounds;  which  was 
double  to  that  they  lent  before,  and  was  duly  and 
orderly  paid  back  at  the  day,  as  the  former  like- 
wise had  been ;  the  king  ever  choosing  ra titer  t4 
borrow  too  soon  than  to  pay  too  late,  and  so 
keeping  up  his  credit* 
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Neither  had  the  king  yet  cast  off  hb  cares  and 
Lopes  touching  Britain,  but  thought  to  roaster  the 
occasion  by  policy,  though  his  arms  had  been 
unfortunate ;  and  to  bereave  the  French  king  of 
the  fruit  of  his  victory.  The  sum  of  his  design 
was,  to  encourage  Maximilian  to  go  on  with  his 
suit,  for  the  marriage  of  Anne,  the  heir  of  Britain, 
and  to  aid  him  to  the  consummation  thereof. 
But  the  affairs  of  Maximilian  were  at  that  time 
in  great  trouble  and  combustion,  by  a  rebellion 
of  his  subjects  in  Flanders ;  especially  those  of 
Bruges  and  Gaunt,  whereof  the  town  of  Bruges, 
Lt  such  time  as  Maximilian  was  there  in  person, 
had  suddenly  armed  in  tumult,  and  slain  some  of 
his  principal  officers,  and  taken  himself  prisoner, 
and  held  him  in  durance  till  they  had  enforced 
him  and  some  of  his  counsellors  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  to  pardon  all  their  offences,  and  never  to 
question  and  revenge  the  same  in  time  to  come. 
Nevertheless  Frederick  the  emperor  would  not 
suffer  this  reproach  and  indignity  offered  to  his 
son  to  pass,  but  made  sharp  wars  upon  Flanders 
to  reclaim  and  chastise  the  rebels.  But  the  Lord 
Ravenstein,  a  principal  person  about  Maximilian, 
and  one  that  had  taken  the  oath  of  abolition  with 
his  master,  pretending  the  religion  thereof,  but 
indeed  upon  private  ambition,  and,  as  it  was 
thought,  instigated  and  corrupted  from  France, 
forsook  the  emperor  and  Maximilian  his  lord, 
and  made  himself  a  head  of  the  popular  party, 
and  seized  upon  the  towns  of  Ipres  and  Sluice, 
M'ith  both  the  castles:  and  forthwith  sent  to  the 
Lord  Cordes,  governor  of  Picardy  under  the 
French  king,  to  desire  aid;  and  to  move  him, 
that  he,  on  the  behalf  of  the  French  king,  would 
be  protector  of  the  United  Towns,  and  by  force 
of  arms  reduce  the  rest.  The  Lord  Cordes  was 
ready  to  embrace  the  occasion,  which  was  partly 
of  his  own  setting,  and  sent  forthwith  greater 
forces  than  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  raise 
on  the  sudden,  if  he  had  not  looked  for  such  a 
summons  before,  in  aid  of  the  Lord  Ravenstein 
and  the  Flemings,  with  instructions  to  invest  the 
;owns  between  France  and  Bruges.  The  French 
forces  besieged  a  little  town  called  Dixmude, 
where  part  of  the  Flemish  forces  joined  with 
them.  While  they  lay  at  this  siege,  the  King  of 
England,  upon  pretence  of  the  safety  of  the 
English  pale  about  Calais,  but  in  truth  being  loath 
that  Maximilian  should  become  contemptible,  and 
thereby  be  shaken  off  by  the  states  of  Britain  about 
this  marriage,  sent  over  the  Lord  Morley  with 
a  thousand  men,  unto  the  Lord  D'Aubigny,  then 
deputy  of  Calais,  with  secret  instructions  to  aid 
Maximilian,  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dixmude. 
The  Lord  D'Aubigny,  giving  it  out  that  all  was 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  English  marches, 
drew  out  of  the  garrisons  of  Calais,  Hammes, 
and  Guinea,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  men 
more.  So  that  with  the  fresh  succours  that  caroct 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Morley,  they  made 
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up  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  or  better.  Which 
forces  joining  with  some  companies  of  Almains, 
put  themselves  into  Dixmude,  not  perceived  by 
the  enemies;  and  passing  through  the  town  with 
some  reinforcement,  from  the  forces  that  were  in 
the  town,  assailed  the  enemies'  camp  negligently 
guarded,  as  being  out  of  fear ;  where  there  was  a 
bloody  fight,  in  which  the  English  and  their  par- 
takers obtained  the  victory,  and  slew  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  thousand  men,  with  the  loss  on  the 
English  part  of  a  hundred  or  thereabouts,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Lord  Morley.  They  took  also 
their  great  ordnance,  with  much  rich  spoils,  which 
they  carried  to  Newport;  whence  the  Lord 
D'Aubigny  returned  to  Calais,  leaving  the  hurt 
men  and  some  other  voluntaries  in  Newport. 
But  the  Lord  Cordes  being  at  Ipres  with  a  great 
power  of  men,  thinking  to  recover  the  loss  and 
disgrace  of  the  fight  at  Dixmude,  came  presently 
on,  and  sat  down  before  Newport,  and  besieged 
it ;  and  ader  some  days'  sbge,  he  resolved  to  try 
the  fortune  of  an  assault.  Which  he  did  one  day, 
and  succeeded  therein  so  far,  that  he  had  taken 
the  principal  tower  and  fort  in  that  city,  and 
planted  upon  it  the  French  banner.  Whence 
nevertheless  they  were  presently  beaten  forth  by 
the  English,  by  the  help  of  some  fresh  succours 
of  archers,  arriving  by  good  fortune,  at  the  instant, 
in  the  haven  of  Newport.  Whereupon  the  Lord 
Cordes,  discouraged,  and  measuring  the  new 
succours,  which  were  small,  by  the  success, 
which  was  great,  levied  his  siege.  By  this 
means  matters  grew  more  exasperate  between 
the  two  kings  of  England  and  France,  for  that,  in 
the  war  of  Flanders,  the  auxiliary  forces  of  French 
and  English  were  much  blooded  one  against 
another.  Which  blood  rankled  the  more,  by  the 
vain  words  of  the  Lord  Cordes,  that  declared 
himself  an  open  enemy  of  the  English,  beyond 
that  that  appertained  to  the  present  service; 
making  it  a  common  by-word  of  his,  •*  That  he 
could  be  content  to  lie  in  hell  seven  years,  so  he  . 
might  win  Calais  from  the  English."  ' 

The  king  having  thus  upheld  the  reputation  of 
Maximilian,  advised  him  now  to  press  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Britain  to  a  conclusion.  W  hich  Maxi- 
milian accordingly  did,  and  so  far  forth  prevailed, 
both  with  the  young  lady  and  with  the  principal 
persons  about  her,  as  the  marriage  was  consum- 
mated by  proxy,  with  a  ceremony  at  that  time  in 
these  parts  new.  For  she  was  not  only  publicly  con- 
tracted, but  stated,  as  a  bride,  and  solemnly  bedded ; 
and  afler  she  was  laid,  there  came  in  Maximilian's 
ambassador  with  letters  of  procuration,  and  in  the 
presence  of  sundry  noble  personages,  men  and 
women,  put  his  leg  stript  naked  to  the  knee  be- 
tween the  espousal  sheets ;  to  the  end,  that  that 
ceremony  might  be  thought  to  amount  to  a  coiw 
summation  and  actual  knowledge.  This  done, 
Maximilian,  whose  property  was  to  leave  things 
then  when  they  were  almost  oome  to  perfeetioB» 
8F 
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And  to  end  tbem  by  imagination ;  like  ill  archers, 
that  draw  not  their  arrows  up  to  the  head ;  and 
who  might  as  easily  hare  bedded  the  lady  himself, 
as  to  have  made  a  play  and  disguise  of  it,  thinking 
now  all  assured,  neglected  for  a  time  his  further 
proceeding,  and  intended  his  Wars.  Meanwhile 
the  F^rench  kinff  Consulting  with  his  divines,  and 
finding  that  this  pretended  consummation  was 
rather  an  invention  of  court,  than  any  Ways  valid 
by  the  laws  of  the  church,  went  more  really  to 
Work,  and  by  secret  instruments  and  cunning 
agents,  as  well  matrons  about  the  young  lady  as 
counsellors,  first  sought  to  remove  the  point  of 
religion  and  honour  out  of  the  mind  of  the  lady 
herself,  wherein  there  was  double  labour.  For 
Maximilian  was  not  only  contracted  unto  the  lady, 
but  Maximilian^s  daughter  was  likewise  contract- 
ed to  King  Charles.  So  as  the  marriage  halted 
upon  both  feet,  and  was  not  clear  on  either  side. 
But  for  the  contract  with  King  Charles,  the  ex- 
ception lay  plain  and  fair;  for  that  Maximilian's 
daughter  was  under  years  of  consent,  and  so  not 
bound  by  law,  but  a  power  of  disagreement  left 
to  either  part.  But  for  the  contract  made  by 
Maximilian  with  the  lady  herself,  they  were 
harder  driven  ;  having  nothing  to  allege,  but  that 
it  was  done  without  the  consent  of  her  sovereign 
lord  King  Charles,  whose  ward  and  client  she 
was,  and  he  to  her  in  place  of  a  father;  and  there- 
fore it  was  void  and  of  no  force  for  want  of  such 
consent.  Which  defect,  they  said,  though  it 
would  not  evacuate  a  marriage  afler  cohabitation 
and  actual  consummation,  yet  it  was  enough  to 
make  void  a  contract.  For  as  for  the  pretended 
consummation,  they  made  sport  with  it  and  said, 
«« That  was  an  argument  that  Maximilian  was  a 
widower,  and  a  cold  wooer,  that  could  content 
himself  to  be  a  bridegroom  by  deputy,  and  would 
not  make  a  little  journey  to  put  all  out  of  ques- 
tion.^'  So  that  the  young  lady  wrought  upon  by 
these  reasons  finely  instilled  by  such  as  the 
French  king,  who  spared  for  no  rewards  or  pro- 
mises, had  made  on  his  side ;  and  allured  like- 
wise by  the  present  glory  and  greatness  of  King 
Charles,  being  also  a  young  king  and  a  bachelor, 
and  loath  to  make  her  country  the  seat  of  a  long 
and  miserable  war,  secretly  yielded  to  accept  of 
King  Charles.  But  during  this  secret  treaty 
with  the  lady,  the  better  to  save  it  fi  om  blasts  of 
opposition  and  interruption.  King  Cnarles  resort- 
ing to  his  wonted  arts,  and  thinking  to  carry  the 
marriage  as  he  had  carried  the  wars,  by  entertain- 
ing tlie  King  of  England  in  vain  belief,  sent  a  so- 
lemn ambassage  by  Francis  Lord  of  Luxemburg, 
Charles  Marignian,  and  Robert  Gagvien,  general 
of  the  order  of  the  "  Bona  Hommes"  of  the  Tri- 
nity, to  treat  a  peace  and  league  with  the  king, 
nccoupiing  it  with  an  article  in  the  nature  of  a 
request,  that  the  French  king,  might,  with  the 
king's  good  will,  according  unto  his  right  of 
0cigmory  and  totela^  dispose  of  the  marriage  of 


the  young  Duchess  of  Britain  ad  he  should  think 
good ;  offering  by  a  judicial  proceeding  to  make 
Void  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  by  proxy.  Also 
all  this  while,  the  better  to  amuse  the  world,  be 
did  continue  in  his  court  and  custody  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Maximilian,  who  formerly  had  been  sent 
unto  him  to  be  bred  and  educated  in  France ;  not 
dismissing  or  renvoying  her,  but  contrariwise 
professing  and  giving  out  strongly  that  he  meant 
to  proceed  with  that  match.  And  that  for  the 
Duchess  of  Britain,  he  desired  only  to  preserve 
his  right  of  seigniory,  and  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  some  such  ally  as  might  depend  upon  him. 

When  the  three  commissioners  came  to  the 
court  of  England,  they  delivered  their  ambassage 
nnto  the  king,  who  remitted  them  to  his  councU : 
where  some  days  after  they  had  audience,  and 
made  their  proposition  by  the  Prior  of  the  Trinity, 
who  though  he  were  third  in  place,  yet  was  held 
the  best  speaker  of  them,  to  this  effect. 

*•  My  lords,  the  king  our  master,  the  greatest 
and  mightiest  king  that  reigned  in  France  since 
Charles  the  Great,  whose  name  he  beareth,  hath 
nevertheless  thought  it  no  disparagement  to  his 
greatness  at  this  time  to  propoimd  a  peace,  yea, 
and  to  pray  a  peace  with  the  King  of  England. 
For  which  purpose  he  hath  sent  us  his  commis- 
sioners, instructed  and  enabled  with  full  and 
ample  powers  to  treat  and  conclude ;  giving  us 
further  in  charge,  to  open  in  some  other  business 
the  secrets  of  his  own  intentions.  These  be  in- 
deed the  precious  love-tokens  between  great  kings, 
to  communicate  one  with  another  the  true  state  of 
their  affairs,  and  to  pass  by  nice  points  of  honour, 
which  ought  not  to  give  law  unto  affection.  Tliis 
I  do  assure  your  lordships ;  it  is  not  possible  for 
you  to  imagine  the  true  and  cordial  love  that  the 
king  our  master  beareth  to  your  sovereign,  except 
you  were  near  him  as  we  are.  He  useth  his  name 
with  so  great  respect ;  he  remembereth  their  first 
acquaintance  at  Paris  with  so  great  contentment; 
nay,  he  never  speaks  of  him,  but  that  presently 
he  falls  into  discourse  on  the  miseries  of  great 
kings  in  that  they  cannot  converse  with  their 
equals  but  with  servants.  This  affection  to  your 
king's  persons  and  virtues  God  hath  put  into  the 
heart  of  our  master,  no  doubt  for  the  good  of 
Christendom,  and  for  purposes  yet  unknown  *o 
us  all.  For  other  root  it  cannot  have,  since  it 
was  the  same  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  that  it  is 
now  to  the  King  of  England.  This  is  therefore  the 
firstmotivethatmakesourking  to  desire  peace  and 
league  with  your  sovereign  :  good  affection,  and 
somewhat  that  he  finds  in  his  own  heart  This 
affection  is  also  armed  with  reason  of  estate.  For 
our  king  doth  in  all  candour  and  frankness  of 
dealing  open  himself  unto  you ;  that  having  an 
honourable,  yea,  and  a  holy  purpose,  to  maVe  a 
voyage  and  war  in  remote  parts,  he  considerpth 
that  it  will  be  of  no  small  effect,  in  point  of  re- 
putation to  his  enterprise,  if  it  be  known  abroad 
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that  he  is  in  good  peace  with  all  his  neighbour 
princes,  and  especially  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, whom  for  good  causes  he  esteemeth  most. 

«« But  now  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  use  a  few 
words  to  remove  all  scruples  and  misunderstand* 
ings  between  your  sovereign  and  ours,  concerning 
some  late  actions ;  which,  if  they  be  not  cleared, 
may  perhaps  hinder  this  peace.  To  the  end  that 
for  matters  past  neither  king  may  conceive  un- 
kindness  of  other,  nor  think  the  other  conceiveth 
unkindness  of  him.  The  late  actions  are  two; 
that  of  Britain  and  that  of  Flanders,  In  both 
which  it  is  true  that  the  subjects'  swords  of 
both  kings  have  encountered  and  stricken,  and 
the  ways  and  inclinations  also  of  the  two  kings, 
in  respect  of  their  confederates  and  allies,  have 
severed. 

«*  For  that  of  Britain,  the  king  your  sovereign 
knoweth  best  what  hath  passed.  It  was  a  war 
of  necessity  on  our  master's  part.  And  though  the 
motives  of  it  were  sharp  and  piquant  sls  could  be, 
yet  did  he  make  that  war  rather  with  an  olive- 
branch,  than  a  laurel-branch  in  his  hand,  more 
desiring  peace  than  victory.  Besides,  from  time 
to  time  he  sent,  as  it  were,  blank  papers  to  your 
king  to  write  the  conditions  of  peace.  For  though 
both  his  honour  and  safety  went  upon  it,  yet  he 
thought  neither  of  them  too  precious  to  put  into 
the  King  of  England's  hands.  Neither  doth  our 
king  on  the  other  side  make  any  unfriendly  inter- 
preUition  of  your  king's  sending  of  succours  to  the 
Duke  of  Britain;  for  the  king  knoweth  well  that 
many  things  must  be  done  of  kings  for  satisfac- 
tion of  their  people;  and  it  is  not  hard  to  discern 
what  is  a  king's  own.  But  this  matter  of  Britain 
is  now,  by  the  act  of  God,  ended  and  passed ;  and, 
as  the  king  hopeth,  like  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the 
sea,  without  leaving  any  impression  in  either  of 
the  kings'  minds;  as  he  as  sure  for  his  part  it  hath 
not  done  in  his. 

"  For  the  action  of  Flanders :  as  the  former  of 
Britain  was  a  war  of  necessity,  so  this  was  a  war 
of  justice ;  which  with  a  good  king  is  of  equal 
necessity  with  danger  of  estate,  for  else  he  should 
leave  to  be  a  king.  The  subjects  of  Burgundy 
are  subjects  in  chief  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
their  duke  the  homager  and  vassal  of  France. 
They  had  wont  to  he  good  subjects,  howsoever 
Maximilian  hath  of  late  distempered  them.  They 
fled  to  the  king  for  justice  and  deliverance  from 
oppression.  Justice  he  could  not  deny :  purchase 
he  did  not  seek.  This  was  good  for  Maximilian, 
if  he  could  have  seen  it  in  people  mutinied,  to  ar- 
rest fury,  and  prevent  despair.  My  lords,  it  may 
be  this  I  have  said  is  needless,  save  that  the  king 
our  master  is  tender  in  any  thing  that  may  glance 
upon  the  friendship  of  England.  The  amity  be- 
tween the  two  kings,  no  doubt,  stands  entire  and 
inviolate;  and  that  their  subjects'  swords  have 
clashed,  it  is  nothing  unto  the  public  peace  of  the 
crowns :  it  being  a  thing  very  usual  in  aaxiliary 


forces  of  the  best  and  straitest  confederates  to  meet 
and  draw  blood  in  the  field.  Nay  many  times 
there  be  aids  of  the  same  nation  on  both  sides, 
and  yet  it  is  not,  for  all  that,  a  kingdom  divided  in 
itself. 

«*  It  resteth,  my  lords,  that  I  impart  unto  you  a 
matter  that  I  know  your  lordships  all  will  much 
rejoice  to  hear;  as  that  which  importeth  the 
Christian  common  weal  more  than  any  action  that 
hath  happened  of  long  time.  The  king  our  mas- 
ter hath  a  purpose  and  determination  to  make  war 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  being  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  bastard  slip  of  Arragon,  but  apper- 
taining unto  his  majesty  by  clear  and  undoubted 
right;  which  if  he  should  not  by  just  arms  seek 
to  recover,  he  could  neither  acquit  his  honour  nor 
answer  it  to  his  people.  But  his  noble  and  Chris- 
tian thoughts  rest  not  here :  for  his  resolution  and 
hope  is,  to  make  the  reconquest  of  Naples  but  as  a 
bridge  to  transport  his  forces  into  Grecia;  and  not 
to  spare  blood  or  treasure,  if  it  were  to  the  im- 
pawning of  his  crown  and  dispeopling  of  France, 
till  either  he  hath  overthrown  the  empire  of  the 
Ottomans,  or  taken  it  in  his  way  to  Paradise.  The 
king  knoweth  well,  that  this  is  a  design  that  could 
not  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  king  that  did  not 
steadfastly  look  up  unto  God,  whose  quarrel  this 
is,  and  from  whom  cometh  both  the  will  and  the 
deed.  But  yet  it  is  agreeable  to  the  person  that 
he  beareth,  though  unworthy  of  the  thrice  Chris- 
tian king  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  church.  Where- 
unto  he  is  also  invited  by  the  example,  in  more 
ancient  time,  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Eng- 
land, the  first  renowned  king  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster ;  ancestor,  though  not  progenitor  to  your 
king ;  who  had  a  purpose  towards  the  end  of  his 
time,  as  you  know  better,  to  make  an  expedition 
into  the  Holy  Land ;  and  by  the  example  also, 
present  before  his  eyes,  of  that  honourable  and  re- 
ligious war  which  the  King  of  Spain  now  mak- 
eth,  and  hath  almost  brought  to  perfection,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  realm  of  Granada  from  the 
Moors.  And  although  this  enterprise  may  seem 
vast  and  unmeasured,  for  the  king  to  attempt  that 
by  his  own  forces,  wherein  heretofore  a  conjunc- 
tion of  most  of  the  Christian  princes  hath  found 
work  enough ;  yet  his  majesty  wisely  consider- 
eth,  that  sometimes  smaller  forces  being  united 
under  one  command,  are  more  effectual  in  proof, 
though  not  so  promising  in  opinion  and  fame,  than 
much  greater  forces,  variously  compounded  by 
association  and  leagues,  which  commonly  in  a  short 
time  after  their  beginnings  turn  to  dissociations 
and  divisions.  But,  my  lords,  that  which  is  a 
voice  from  heaven,  that  calleth  the  king  to  this 
enterprise,  is  a  rent  at  this  time  in  the  house  of  the 
Ottomans.  I  do  not  say  but  there  hath  been  bro- 
ther against  brother  in  that  house  before,  hut 
never  any  that  had  refuge  to  the  arms  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  now  hath  Gemes,  brother  unto  Bajazet  thai 
reigneth,  the  far  braver  man  of  the  two,  the  othf'" 
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being  a  monk  and  a  philosopher,  and  better  read 
in  the  Alcoran  and  Averroes  than  able  to  wield 
the  flceptre  of  so  warlike  an  empire.  This  there- 
fore is  the  king  our  master's  memorable  and  he- 
Toical  resolution  for  a  holy  war.  And  because  he 
carrieth  in  this  the  person  of  a  Christian  soldier, 
as  well  as  of  a  great  temporal  monarch,  he  begin- 
neth  with  humility,  and  is  content  for  this  cause 
to  beg  peace  at  the  hands  ofother  Christian  kings. 
There  remaineth  only  rather  a  civil  request  than 
any  essential  part  of  our  negotiation,  which  the 
king  maketh  to  the  king  your  sorereign.  The 
king,  as  all  the  world  knoweth,  is  lord  in  chief  of 
the  duchy  of  Britain.  The  marriage  of  the  heir 
belongeth  to  him  as  guardian.  This  is  a  private 
patrimonial  right,  and  no  business  of  estate :  yet 
nevertheless,  to  run  a  fair  course  with  your  king, 
whom  he  desires  to  make  another  himself,  and  to 
be  one  and  the  same  thing  with  him,  his  request 
is,  that  with  the  king's  favour  and  consent  he  may 
dispose  of  her  marriage,  as  he  thinketh  good,  and 
make  void  the  intruded  and  pretended  marriage 
of  Maximilian,  according  to  justice.  This  my 
lords  is  all  that  I  have  to  say,  desiring  your  pardon 
for  my  weakness  in  the  delivery.'* 

Thus  did  the  French  ambassadors  with  great 
9how  of  their  king's  affection,  and  many  sugared 
words,  seek  to  addulce  all  matters  between  the 
.wo  king's,  having  two  things  for  their  ends ;  the 
^ne  to  keep  the  king  quiet  till  the  marriage  with 
Britain  was  past;  and  this  was  but  a  summer 
fruit,  which  they  thought  was  almost  ripe,  and 
would  be  soon  gathered.  The  other  was  more 
lasting;  and  that  was  to  put  him  into  such  a 
temper  as  he  might  be  no  disturbance  or  impedi- 
ment to  the  voyage  for  Italy.  The  lords  of  the 
3ouncil  were  silent  and  said  only,  **That  they 
knew  the  ambassadors  would  look  for  no  answer, 
till  they  had  reported  to  the  king :"  and  so  they 
rose  from  council.  The  king  could  not  well  tell 
what  to  think  of  the  marriage  of  Britain.  He 
saw  plainly  the  ambition  of  the  French  king  was 
to  impatronise  himself  of  the  duchy;  but  he 
wondered  he  would  bring  into  his  house  a 
litigious  marriage,  especially  considering  who 
was  his  successor.  But  weighing  one  thing  with 
another  he  gave  Britain  for  lost;  but  resolved 
to  make  his  profit  of  this  business  of  Britain,  as  a 
quarrel  for  war;  and  that  of  Naples  as  a  wrench 
und  mean  for  peace;  being  well  advertised,  how 
strongly  ^e  king  was  bent  upon  that  action. 
Having  therefore  conferred  divers  times  with  his 
council,  and  keeping  himself  somewhat  close,  he 
gave  a  direction  to  the  chancellor,  for  a  formal 
answer  to  the  ambassadors,  and  that  he  did  in  the 
presence  of  his  council.  And  after  calling  the 
chancellor  to  him  apart,  bade  him  speak  in  such 
language  as  was  fit  for  a  treaty  that  was  to  end  in 
n  breach ;  and  gave  him  also  a  special  caveat, 
that  he  should  not  use  any  words  to  discourage 
the  voyage  of  Italy     Soon  after  the  ambasmdors 


were  sent  for  to  the  council,  and  the  lord  chancel- 
lor spake  to  them  in  this  sort : 

«« My  lords  ambassadors,  I  shall  make  answer, 
by  the  king's  commandment,  unto  the  eloquent 
declaration  of  you,  my  lord  prior,  in  a  brief  and 
plain  manner.  The  king  forgetteth  not  his  former 
love  and  acquaintance  with  the  king  your  master; 
but  of  this  tiiere  needeth  no  repetition.  For  if 
it  be  between  them  as  it  was,  it  is  well ;  if  there 
be  any  alteration,  it  is  not  words  that  will  make 
it  up. 

•t  For  the  business  of  Britain,  the  king  findeth 
it  a  little  strange  that  the  French  king  maketh 
mention  of  it  as  matter  well  deserving  at  hU 
hand:  for  that  deserving  was  no  more  but  to 
make  him  his  instrument  to  surprise  one  of  his 
best  confederates.  And  for  the  marriage,  the 
king  would  not  meddle  in  it,  if  your  master 
would  marry  by  the  book,  and  not  by  the  sword. 

•«  For  that  of  Flanders,  if  the  subjects  of  Bur- 
gundy had  appealed  to  your  king  as  their  chief 
lord,  at  first  by  way  of  supplication,  it  might  have 
had  a  show  of  justice :  but  it  was  a  new  form  of 
process,  for  subjects  to  imprison  their  prince  first, 
and  to  slay  his  officers,  and  then  to  be  complain- 
ants. The  king  saith.  That  sure  he  is,  when  the 
French  king  and  himself  sent  to  the  subjects  of 
Scotland,  that  had  taken  arms  against  their  king*, 
they  both  spake  in  another  style,  and  did  in 
princely  manner  signify  their  detestation  of  po- 
pular attentates  upon  the  person  and  authority  of 
princes.  But,  my  lords  ambassadors,  the  king 
leaveth  these  two  actions  thus :  that  on  the  one 
side  he  hath  not  received  any  manner  of  satisfac- 
tion from  you  concerning  them ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  he  doth  not  apprehend  them  so  deeply,  as  in 
respect  of  them  to  refuse  to  treat  of  peace,  if  other 
things  may  go  hand  in  hand.  As  for  the  war  of 
Naples,  and  the  design  against  the  Turk:  the 
king  hath  commanded  me  expressly  to  say,  that 
he  doth  wish  with  all  his  heart  to  his  good 
brother  the  French  king,  that  his  fortunes  may 
succeed  according  to  his  hopes  and  honourable 
intentions.  And  whensoever  he  shall  hear  that 
he  is  prepared  for  Grecia,  as  your  master  is  pleased 
now  to  say  that  he  beggeth  a  peace  of  the  king, 
so  the  king  will  then  beg  of  him  a  part  in  tliat 
war. 

.  **  But  now,  my  lords  ambassadors,  I  am  to  pro- 
pound unto  you  somewhat  on  the  king's  part :  the 
king  your  master  hath  taught  our  king  what  to  say 
and  demand.  You  say,  my  lord  prior,  that  your 
king  is  resolved  to  recover  his  right  to  Naples, 
wrongfully  detained  from  him.  And  that  if  he 
should  not  thus  do  he  could  not  acquit  his 
honour,  nor  answer  it  to  his  people.  Think,  my 
lords,  that  the  king  our  master  saith  the  same 
thing  over  again  to  you  touching  Normandy, 
Guienne,  Anjou,  yea,  and  the  kingdom  of  France 
itself.  I  cannot  express  it  better  than  in  your 
own  woids :  If  tfaerefora  the  French  king  shall 
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consent  that  the  king  our  master's  title  to  France, 
at  least  tribute  for  the  same,  be  handled  in  the 
treaty,  the  king  is  content  to  go  on  with  the  rest, 
otherwise  he  refuseth  to  treat," 

The  ambassadors  being  somewhat  abashed 
with  this  demand,  answered  in  some  heat:  That 
they  doubted  not,  but  the  king  their  sovereign's 
sword  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  sceptre:  and 
they  assured  themselves,  he  neither  could  nor 
would  yield  to  any  diminution  of  the  crown  of 
France  either  in  territory  or  regality :  but,  how- 
soever, they  were  too  great  matters  for  them  to 
speak  of,  having  no  commission.  It  was  replied, 
that  the  king  looked  for  no  other  answer  fnxn 
them,  but  would  forthwith  send  his  own  ambas- 
sadors to  the  French  king.  There  was  a  question 
also  asked  at  the  table ;  whether  the  French  king 
would  agree  to  have  the  disposing  of  the  marriage 
of  Britain,  with  an  exception  and  exclusion  that 
he  should  not  marry  her  himself!  To  which  the 
ambassadors  answered :  That  it  was  so  far  out  of 
their  king's  thoughts,  as  they  had  received  no 
instructions  touching  the  same.  Thus  were  the 
ambassadora  dismissed,  all  save  the  prior;  and 
were  followed  immediately  by  Thomas,  Elarl  of 
Ormond,  and  Thomas  Goldenston,  Prior  of  Christ 
Church  in  Canterbury,  who  were  presently  sent 
over  into  France.  In  the  mean  space  Lionel, 
Bishop  of  Concordia,  was  sent  as  nuncio  from 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  both  kings,  to  move 
a  peace  between  them.  For  Pope  Alexander, 
finding  himself  pent  and  locked  up  by  a  league 
and  association  of  the  principal  states  of  Italy, 
that  he  could  not  make  his  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  house,  which  he  immoderately 
thirsted  after,  was  desirous  to  trouble  the  watera 
in  Italy,  that  he  might  fish  the  better;  casting  the 
net  not  out  of  St.  Peter*s,  but  out  of  Borgia's 
bark.  And  doubting  lest  the  fears  from  England 
might  stay  the  French  king's  voyage  into  Italy, 
despatched  this  bishop  to  compose  all  matters 
between  the  two  king's  if  he  could:  who  first 
repaired  to  the  French  king,  and  finding  him  well 
inclined,  as  he  conceived,  took  on  his  journey 
towards  England,  and  found  the  English  ambas- 
sadors at  Calais,  on  their  way  towards  the  French 
king.  After  some  conference  with  them,  he  was 
in  honourable  manner  transported  over  into  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  audience  of  the  king.  But 
notwithstanding  he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to 
ha\e  made  a  peace,  nothing  followed :  for  in  the 
mean^time,  ^e  purpose  of  the  French  king  to 
marry  the  duchess  could  be  no  longer  dissembled. 
Wherefore  the  English  ambassadora  finding  how 
things  went,  took  &eir  leave,  and  returned.  And 
the  prior  also  was  warned  from  hence  to  depart 
out  of  England.  Who  when  he  turned  his  back, 
more  like  a  pedant  than  an  ambassador,  dispeised 
a  bitter  libel,  in  Latin  verse,  against  the  king; 
unto  which  the  king,  though  he  had  nothing  of  a 
pedant,  yet  was  oontent  to  eaase  in  answer  to  h^ 


made  in  like  verse;  and  that  as  speaking  in  his 
own  pereon,  but  in  a  style  of  scorn  and  sport. 
About  this  time  also  was  bom  the  king's  second 
son  Henry,  who  afterward  reigned.  And  soon 
after  followed  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage 
between  Charles,  and  Anne,  Duchess  of  Britain, 
with  whom  he  received  the  duchy  of  Britain  as  her 
dowry,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  being  a  little 
before  sent  home.  Which  when  it  came  to  the  eara 
of  Maximilian,  who  would  never  believe  it  till  it 
was  done,  being  ever  the  principal  in  deceiving 
himself^  though  in  this  the  French  king  did  very 
handsomely  second  it,  and  tumbling  it  over  and 
over  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  should  at  one  blow, 
with  such  a  double  scorn,  be  defeated  both  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  and  his  own,  upon  both 
which  he  had  fixed  high  imaginations,  he  lost  all 
patience,  and  casting  off  the  respects  fit  to  be 
continued  between  great  kings,  even  when  their 
blood  is  hottest,  and  most  risen,  fell  to  bitter  in- 
vectives against  the  person  and  actions  of  the 
French  king.  And,  by  how  much  he  was  the 
less  able  to  do,  talking  so  much  the  more,  spake 
all  the  injuries  he  could  devise  of  Charies,  say- 
ing: That  he  was  the  most  perfidious  man  upon 
the  eartlK  and  that  he  had  made  a  marriage  com- 
pounded oMween  an  advowtry  and  a  rape;  which 
was  done,  he  said,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God ; 
to  the  end  that,  the  nullity  thereof  being  so  ap- 
parent to  all  the  world,  the  race  of  so  unworthy 
a  person  might  not  reign  in  France.  And  fortln 
with  he  sent  ambassadora  as  well  to  the  King  of 
England,  as  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  incite  them 
to  war,  and  to  treat  a  league  offensive  against 
France,  promising  to  concur  with  great  forces  of 
his  own.  Hereupon,  the  King  of  England,  going 
nevertheless  his  own  way,  called  a  parliament,  it 
being  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign ;  and  the  first 
day  of  opening  thereof,  sitting  under  his  cloth  of 
estate,  spake  himself  unto  his  lords  and  commons 
in  this  manner. 

«« My  lords,  and  yon  the  commons,  when  I  pur- 
posed to  make  a  war  in  Britain  by  my  lieutenant, 
I  made  declaration  thereof  to  you  by  my  chan- 
cellor. But  now  that  I  mean  to  make  war  upon 
Fiance  in  person,  I  will  declare  it  to  you  myself. 
That  war  was  to  defend  another  man^s  right,  but 
this  is  to  recover  our  own;  and  that  ended  by 
accident,  but  we  hope  this  shall  end  in  victory. 

•«The  French  king  troubles  the  Christian 
world :  that  which  he  hath  is  not  his  own,  and 
yet  he  seeketh  more.  He  hath  invested  himself 
of  Britain :  he  maintaineth  the  rebels  in  Flandere: 
and  he  threateneth  Italy.  For  ourselves,  he  hath 
proceeded  from  dissimulation  to  neglect;  and 
from  neglect  to  contumely.  He  hath  assailed 
oar  confederates;  he  denieth  our  tribute:  in  m 
word,  he  seeks  war:  so  did  not  his  &ther,  but 
sought  peace  at  our  hands;  and  so  perhaps  will 
he,  when  good  counsel  or  time  ahai;  diake  kim 
tes  ss  diimSi  ss  hit  fiufaer  did. 
2r2 
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*•  Meanwhile,  let  us  make  his  ambition  our 
advantage;  and  let  us  not  stand  upon  a  few 
crowns  of  tribute  or  acknowledgment,  but,  by  the 
favour  of  Almighty  God,  try  our  right  for  the 
crown  of  France  itself;  remembering  that  4here 
hath  been  a  French  king  prisoner  in  England, 
and  a  King  of  England  crowned  in  France.  Oar 
confederates  are  not  diminished.  Burgundy  is  in 
a  mightier  hand  than  ever,  and  never  more  pro- 
Toked.  Britain  cannot  help  us,  but  it  may  hurt 
them.  New  acquests  are  more  burden  than 
strength.  The  malcontents  of  his  own  kingdom 
have  not  been  base,  popular,  nor  titulary  impos- 
tors, but  of  a  higher  nature.  The  King  of  Spain, 
i  >ubt  ye  not,  will  join  with  us,  not  knowing  where 
ih9,  French  king's  ambition  will  stay.  Our  holy 
father,  the  pope,  likes  no  Tramontanes  in  Italy. 
But  howsoever  it  be,  tliis  matter  of  confederates 
is  rather  to  be  thought  on  than  reckoned  on.  For 
Ood  forbid  but  England  should  be  able  to  get 
reason  of  France  without  a  second. 

•'  At  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt, 
we  were  of  ourselves.  France  hath  much  people, 
and  few  soldiers.  They  have  no  stable  bands  of 
foot.  Some  good  horse  they  have;  but  those  are 
forces  which  are  least  fit  for  a  defensive  war, 
where  the  actions  are  in  the  assailant's  choice. 
It  was  our  discords  only  that  lost  France;  and, 
by  the  power  of  God,  it  is  the  g^ood  peace  which 
we  now  enjoy  that  will  recover  it.  God  hath 
hitherto  blessed  my  sword.  I  have,  in  this  time 
that  I  have  reigned,  weeded  out  my  bad  subjects, 
and  tried  my  good.  My  people  and  I  know  one 
another,  which  breeds  confidence:  and  if  there 
should  be  any  bad  blood  left  in  the  kingdom,  an 
honourable  foreign  war  will  vent  it  or  purify  it. 
In  this  great  business  let  me  have  your  advice 
and  aid.  If  any  of  you  were  to  make  his  son 
knight,  you  might  have  aid  of  your  tenants  by 
law.  This  concerns  the  knighthood  and  spurs 
of  the  kingdom,  whereof  I  am  father;  and  bound 
not  only  to  seek  to  maintain  it,  but  to  advance  it : 
but  for  matter  of  treasure,  let  it  not  be  taken  from 
the  poorest  sort,  but  from  those  to  whom  the 
benefit  of  the  war  may  redound.  France  is  no 
wilderness ;  and  1,  that  profess  good  husbandry, 
hope  to  make  the  war,  after  the  beginnings  to  pay 
itself.  Go  together  in  God's  name,  and  lose  no 
time ;  for  I  have  called  this  parliament  wholly  for 
this  cause." 

Thus  spake  the  king;  but  for  all  this,  though 
he  showed  great  forwardness  for  a  war,  not  only 
to  Ins  pariiament  and  court,  but  to  his  privy  coun- 
cil likewise,  except  the  two  bishops  and  a  few 
more,  yet  nevertheless  in  his  secret  intentions  he 
had  no  purpose  to  go  through  with  any  war  upon 
France.  But  the  truth  was,  that  he  did  but  traffic 
with  that  war,  to  make  his  return  in  money.  He 
knew  well,  that  France  was  now  entire  and  at 
«i)iity  with  itself,  and  never  so  mighty  many  years 
-before     He  saw  by  the  taste  that  he  had  of  hit 


forces  sent  into  Britain,  that  the  French  knew 
well  enough  how  to  make  w^r  with  the  English, 
by  not  putting  things  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle, 
but  wearing  them  by  long  sieges  of  towns,  and 
strong  fortified  eneampings.  James  the  Third  of 
Scotland,  his  true  friend  and  confederate,  gone; 
and  James  the  Fourth,  that  had  succeeded,  wholly 
at  the  devotion  of  France,  and  ill  affected  towards 
him.  As  for  the  conjunctions  of  Ferdinand o  of 
Spain  and  Maximilian,  he  could  make  no  founda- 
tion upon  them.  For  the  one  had  power,  and  not 
will ;  and  the  other  had  will,  and  not  power.  Be- 
sides that,  Ferdinando  had  but  newly  taken  breath 
from  the  war  with  the  Moors ;  and  merchanded  at 
this  time  with  France  for  the  restoring  of  the 
counties  of  Russignon  and  Perpignan,  oppigno- 
rated  to  the  French.  Neither  was  he  out  of  fear 
of  the  discontents  and  ill  blood  within  the  realm  ; 
which  having  used  always  to  repress  and  appease 
in  person,  he  was  loath  they  should  find  him  at  a 
distance  beyond  sea,  and  engaged  in  war.  Find- 
ing therefore  the  inconveniences  and  difilculties 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  he  cast  with  himself 
how  to  compass  two  things.  The  one,  how  by 
the  declaration  and  inchoation  of  a  war  to  make 
his  profit  The  other,  how  to  come  off  from  the 
war  with  saving  of  his  honour.  For  profit,  it 
was  to  be  made  two  ways ;  upon  his  subjects  for 
the  war,  and  upon  his  enemies  for  the  peace;  like 
a  good  merchant,  that  maketh  his  gain  both  upon 
the  commodities  exported,  and  imported  back 
again.  For  the  point  of  honour,  wherein  he 
might  suffer  for  giving  over  the  war;  he  con- 
sidered well,  that  as  he  could  not  trust  upon  tlie 
aids  of  Ferdinando  and  Maximilian  for  supports 
of  war ;  so  the  impuissance  of  the  one,  and  the 
double  proceeding  of  the  otlier,  lay  fair  for  him 
for  occasions  to  accept  of  peace.  These  things  he 
did  wisely  foresee,  and  did  as  artificially  conduct, 
whereby  all  things  fell  into  his  lap  as  he  desired. 
For,  as  for  the  parliament,  it  presently  took  fire, 
being  affectionate,  of  old,  to  the  war  of  France ; 
and  desirous  afresh  to  repair  the  dishonour  they 
thought  the  king  sustained  by  the  loss  of  Britain. 
Therefore  they  advised  the  king,  with  great  ala- 
crity, to  undertake  the  war  of  France.  And 
although  the  pariiament  consisted  of  the  first  and 
second  nobility,  together  with  principal  citixens 
and  townsmen,  yet  worthily  and  justly  respecting 
more  the  people,  whose  deputies  they  were,  than 
their  own  private  persons,  and  finding  by  the 
lord  chancellor's  speech  the  king's  inclination 
that  way,  they  consented  that  commissioners 
should  go  forth  for  the  gathering  and  levying  of  a 
benevolence  from  the  more  able  sort.  This  tax. 
called  a  benevolence,  was  devised  by  Edward  the 
Fourth,  for  which  he  sustained  much  envy.  It 
was  abolished  by  Richard  the  Third  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people ; 
and  it  was  now  revived  by  the  king,  but  with 
ooosent  of  parliament,  for  so  it  was  not  in  ths 
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time  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  But  by  this 
way  he  raised  exceeding  great  sums.  Insomuch 
as  the  city  of  London,  in  those  days,  contributed 
nine  thousand  pounds  and  better;  and  that  chiefly 
levied  upon  the  wealthier  sort.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  dilemma,  that  Bishop  Morton  the  chan- 
cellor used,  to  raise  up  the  benerolence  to  higher 
rates ;  and  some  called  it  his  fork,  and  some  his 
crutch.  For  he  had  couched  an  article  in  the  in- 
structions to  the  commissioners  who  were  to  levy 
the  benevolence;  «*That  if  they  met  with  any 
that  were  sparing,  they  should  tell  them,  that  they 
must  needs  have,  because  they  laid  up :  and  if 
they  were  spenders,  they  must  needs  haye,  be- 
cause it  was  seen  in  their  port  and  manner  of 
living.^'    So  neither  kind  came  amiss. 

This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of 
war;  for  it  was  in  substance  but  a  declaration  of 
war  against  France  and  Scotland,  with  some 
statutes  conducing  thereunto :  as,  the  severe  pun- 
ishing of  mort-pays,  and  keeping  back  of  soldiers' 
wages  in  captains;  the  like  severity  for  the  de- 
parture of  soldiers  without  license;  strengthen- 
ing of  the  common  law  in  favour  of  protections 
for  those  that  were  in  the  king's  service ;  and  the 
setting  the  gate  open  and  wide  for  men  to  sell  or 
mortgage  their  lands,  without  fines  for  alienation, 
to  furnish  themselves  with  money  for  the  war; 
and  lastly,  the  voiding  of  all  Scottish  men  out  of 
England.  There  was  also  a  statute  for  the  dis- 
persing of  the  standard  of  the  exchequer  through- 
out England ;  thereby  to  size  weights  and  mea- 
sures ;  and  two  or  three  more  of  less  importance. 

After  the  parliament  was  broken  up,  which 
lasted  not  long,  the  king  went  on  with  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  war  of  France ;  yet  neglected  not 
in  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  Maximilian  for  the 
quieting  of  Flanders,  and  restoring  him  to  his 
authority  amongst  his  subjects.  For  at  that  time 
the  Lord  of  Ravenstein,  being  not  only  a  subject 
r<^belled,  but  a  servant  revolted,  and  so  much  the 
more  malicious  and  violent,  by  the  aid  of  Bruges 
and  Gaunt,  had  taken  the  town  and  both  the  cas- 
tles of  Sluice,  as  we  said  before:  and  having,  by 
the  commodity  of  the  haven,  gotten  together  cer- 
tain ships  and  barks,  fell  to  a  kind  of  piratical 
trade ;  robbing,  and  spoiling,  and  taking  prisoners 
the  ships  and  vessels  of  all  nations  that  passed 
along  that  coast  towards  the  mart  of  Antwerp,  or 
into  any  part  of  Brabant,  2jealand,or  Friezeland; 
being  ever  well  victualled  from  Picardy,  besides 
the  commodity  of  victuals  from  Slnice,  and  the 
country  adjacent,  and  the  avails  of  his  own  prizes. 
The  French  assisted  him  still  underhand ;  and  he 
likewise,  as  all  men  do  that  have  been  of  both 
sides,  thought  himself  not  safe,  except  he  depend- 
ed upon  a  third  person. 

There  was  a  small  town  some  two  miles  from 
Bruges  towards  the  sea,  called  Dam ;  which  was 
a  fort  and  approach  to  BmgetY  and  had  a  relation 
also  to  Sluice. 


This  town  the  ICing  of  the  Romans  had  attempt- 
ed often,  not  for  any  worth  of  the  town  in  itself, 
but  because  it  might  choke  Bruges,  and  cut  it  off 
from  the  sea,  and  ever  failed.  But  therewith  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  came  down  into  Flanders,  taking 
upon  him  the  person  of  an  umpire,  to  compose 
things  between  Maximilian  and  his  subjects ;  but 
being,  indeed,  fast  and  assured  to  Maximilian. 
Upon  this  pretext  of  neutrality  and  treaty  he  re- 
paired to  Bruges,  desiring  of  the  States  of  Bruges  to 
enter  peaceably  into  their  own  town,  with  a  retinue 
of  some  number  of  men  of  arms  fit  for  his  estate ; 
being  somewhat  the  more,  as  he  said,  the  better 
to  guard  him  in  a  country  that  was  up  in  arms : 
and  bearing  them  in  hand,  that  he  was  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  of  divers  matters  of  great  im- 
portance for  their  good.  Which  having  obtained 
of  them,  he  sent  his  carriages  and  harbingers  be- 
fore him,  to  provide  his  lodging.  So  that  his 
men  of  war  entered  the  city  in  good  array,  but  in 
peaceable  manner,  and  he  followed.  They  that 
went  before  inquired  still  for  inns  and  lodgings, 
as  if  they  would  have  rested  there  all  night ;  and 
so  went  on  till  they  came  to  the  gate  that  leadeth 
directly  towards  Dam ;  and  they  of  Bruges  only 
gazed  upon  them  and  gave  them  passage.  The 
captains  and  inhabitants  of  Dam  also  suspected 
no  harm  from  any  that  passed  through  Bruges ; 
and  discovering  forces  afar  off  supposed  they  had 
been  some  succours  that  were  come  from  their 
friends,  knowing  some  dangers  towards  them* 
And  so  perceiving  nothing  but  well  till  it  was 
too  late,  suffered  them  to  enter  their  town.  By 
which  kind  of  slight,  rather  than  stratagem,  the 
town  of  Dam  was  taken,  and  the  town  of  Bruges 
shrewdly  blocked  up,  whereby  they  took  great 
discouragement. 

The  Duke  of  Saxony,  having  won  the  town  of 
Dam,  sent  immediately  to  the  king  to  let  him 
know,  that  it  was  Sluice  chiefly,  and  the  Lord 
Ravenstein,  that  kept  the  rebellion  of  Flanders  in 
life :  and  that  if  it  pleased  the  king  to  besiege  it 
by  sea,  he  also  would  besiege  it  by  land,  and  so 
cut  out  the  core  of  those  wars. 

The  king,  willing  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
Maximilian,  the  better  to  hold  France  in  awe,  and 
being  likewise  sued  unto  by  his  merchants,  for 
that  the  seas  were  much  infested  by  the  barks  of 
the  Lord  Ravenstein ;  sent  straightways  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Poy  nings,  a  valiant  man,  and  of  good  service, 
with  twelve  ships,  well  furnished  with  soldiers 
and  artillery,  to  clear  the  seas,  and  to  besiege 
Sluice  on  that  part.  The  Englishmen  did  not 
only  coop  up  the  Lord  Ravenstein,  that  he  stirred 
not,  and  likewise  hold  in  strait  siege  the  maritime 
part  of  the  town,  but  also  assailed  one  of  the  cas- 
tles, and  renewed  the  assault  so  for  twenty  days* 
space,  issuing  still  out  of  their  ships  at  the  ebb, 
as  they  made  g^reat  slaughter  of  them  of  the  cas- 
tle; who  continually  fought  with  them  to  repulse 
them,  though  of  the  English  part  also  were  slaiii 
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a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and  some  fifty 
more. 

But  the  816^  still  continuing^  more  and  more 
strait,  and  both  the  castles,  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal strength  of  the  town,  being  distressed,  the 
one  by  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  other  by  the 
English ;  and  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  the  Lord 
Ravenstein  had  made  between  both  castles,  where- 
by succours  and  relief  might  pass  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  being  on  a  night  set  on  fire  by 
the  English,  he  despairing  to  hold  the  town,  yield- 
ed, at  the  last,  the  castles  to  the  English,  and  the 
town  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  by  composition. 
Which  done,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  treated  with  them  of  Bruges,  to  submit 
themseWes  to  Maximilian  their  lord ;  which  afWr 
some  time  they  did,  paying,  in  some  good  part, 
the  charge  of  the  war,  whereby  the  Almains  and 
foreign  succours  were  dismissed.  The  example 
of  Bruges  other  of  the  rerolted  towns  followed ; 
90  that  Maximilian  grew  to  be  out  of  danger,  but, 
as  his  manner  was  to  handle  matters,  never  out 
of  necessity.  And  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  after 
he  had  continued  at  Sluice  some  good  while  till 
all  things  were  setticd,  returned  unto  the  king, 
being  then  before  Boloign. 

Somewhat  about  this  time  came  letters  from 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain ;  sigrnifying  the  final  conquest  of  Grenada 
from  the  Moors ;  which  action,  in  itself  so  worthy. 
King  Ferdinando,  whose  manner  was  neyer  to 
lose  any  virtue  for  the  showing,  had  expressed  and 
displayed  in  his  letters  at  large,  with  all  particu- 
larities and  religious  punctos  and  ceremonies, 
that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that  city 
and  kingdom:  showing,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in  person 
enter  the  city,  until  he  had  first  aloof  seen  the 
cross  set  up  upon  the  greater  tower  of  Granada, 
whereby  it  became  Christian  ground.  That  like- 
wise, before  he  would  enter,  he  did  homage  to 
God  above,  pronouncing  by  a  herald  firom  the 
height  of  that  tower,  that  he  did  acknowledge  to 
have  recovered  that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  God 
Almighty,  and  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  the  vir- 
tuous Apostl*^  Saint  James,  and  the  holy  father 
Innocent  the  Eighth,  together  with  the  aids  and 
services  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons. 
That  yet  he  stirred  not  from  his  camp  till  he  had 
seen  a  littie  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of 
seven  hundred  and  more  Christians  that  had  lived 
in  bonds  and  servitude,  as  slaves  to  the  Moors, 
pass  before  his  eyes,  singing  a  psalm  for  their  re- 
demption ;  and  that  he  had  given  tribute  unto 
God,  by  alms  and  relief  extended  to  them  all  for 
his  admission  into  the  city.  These  things  were 
in  the  letters,  with  many  more  ceremonies  of  a 
kind  of  holy  ostentation. 

The  king,  ever  willing  to  pat  himself  into  the 
consort  or  quire  of  all  religious  actions,  and  natu- 
rally aflfectinjr  ranch  the  King  of  Spain^  as  far  as 


one  king  can  affect  another,  partiy  for  his  virtneSf 
and  partly  for  a  counterpoise  to  France;  upon  the 
receipt  of  these  letters  sent  all  his  nobles  and  pre- 
lates that  were  about  the  court,  together  with  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  great  solemni- 
ty to  the  church  of  Panl ;  there  to  hear  a  declara- 
tion    from   the   lord  chancellor,  now  cardinal. 
When  they  were  assembled,  the  cardinal  standing 
upon  the  uppermost  step  or  half-pace,  before  the 
quire,  and  all  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  governors 
of  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  made  a  speech 
to  them ;  letting  them  know,  that  they  were  ae- 
sembled  in  that  consecrate  place  to  sing  unto  God 
a  new  song.    For  that,  said  he,  these  many  years 
the  Christians  have  not  gained  new  ground  or 
territory  upon  the  Infidels,  nor  enlarged  and  set 
further  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  world.    Bat 
this  is  now  done  by  the  prowess  and  devotion  of 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  Kings  of  Spain;  who 
have,  to  their  immortal  honour,  recovered  the 
great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  the  popo- 
lons  and  mighty  city  of  the  same  name,  from  the 
Moors,  having  been  in  possession  thereof  by  the 
space  of  seven  hundred  years  and  more :  for  which 
this  assembly  and  all   Christians  are  to  render 
laud  and  tiianks  unto  God,  and  to  celebrate  this 
noble  act  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  who  in  this  is 
not  only  victorious  but  apostolical,  in  the  gaining 
of  new  provinces  to  the  Christian  faith.    And 
the  rather,  for  that  this  victory  and  conquest  is 
obtained  without  much  effusion  of  blood.    Where- 
by it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  shall  be  gained  not 
only  new  territory,  but  infinite  souls  to  the  Chnrch 
of  Christ,  whom  the  Almighty,  as  it  seems,  would 
have  live  to  be  converted.    Herewithal  he  did  re- 
late some  of  the  most  memorable  particulars  of 
the  war  and  victory.    And  after  his  speech  ended* 
the  whole  assembly  went  solemnly  in  procession* 
and  ««Te  Deum'*  was  sung. 

Immediately  after  the  solemnity,  the  king  kept 
his  May-day  at  his  palace  of  Sheen,  now  Rich- 
mond. Where,  to  warm  the  blood  of  his  nobility 
and  gallants  against  the  war,  he  kept  great  tri- 
umphs of  justing  and  tourney  during  all  that 
month.  In  which  space  it  so  fell  out,  that  Sir 
James  Parker,  and  Hugh  Vaughan,  one  of  the 
king's  gentiemen  ushers,  having  had  a  controver- 
sy touching  certain  arms  that  the  king-at-arms 
had  given  Vaughan,  were  appointed  to  run  some 
courses  one  against  another.  And  by  accident 
of  a  faulty  helmet  that  Parker  had  on,  he  was 
stricken  into  the  month  at  the  first  coarse,  so  that 
his  tongue  was  borne  unto  the  hinder  part  of  his 
head,  in  such  sort  that  he  died  presentiy  upon  the 
place.  Which,  because  of  the  controversy  pre- 
cedent, and  the  death  that  followed,  was  account* 
ed  amongst  the  vulgar  as  a  combat  or  trial  of 
right.  The  king  towards  the  end  of  this  summer* 
having  put  his  forces,  wherewith  he  meant  to  in* 
vade  France,  in  readiness,  but  so  as  they  were 
not  yet  met  or  mastered  together,  sent  Urswi^ 
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now  made  his  almoner,  and  Sir  John  Rialej,  to 
Maximilian,  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  in  arms, 
ready  to  pass  the  seas  into  France,  and  did  but 
expect  to  hear  from  him,  when  and  where  he  did 
appoint  to  join  with  him,  according  to  his 
promise  made  onto  him  by  Coontebalt,  his  am- 
bassador. 

The  English  ambassadors  having  repaired  to 
Maximilian,  did  find  his  power  and  promise  at  a 
very  great  distance ;  he  being  utterly  nnprorided 
of  men,  money,  and  arms,  for  any  such  enterprise. 
For  Maximilian,  having  neither  wing  to  fly  on, 
for  that  his  patrimony  of  Austria  was  not  in  his 
hands,  his  father  being  then  living,  and  on  the 
other  side,  his  matrimonial  territories  of  Flanders 
were  partly  in  dowry  to  his  mother-in-law,  and 
partly  not  serviceable,  in  respect  of  the  late  rebel- 
lions ;  was  thereby  destitute  of  means  to  enter  in- 
to war.  The  ambassadors  saw  this  well,  but 
wisely  thouglit  fit  to  advertise  the  king  thereof, 
rather  than  to  return  themselves,  till  the  king's 
further  pleasure  were  known :  the  rather,  for  that 
Maximilian  himself  spake  as  great  as  ever  he  did  be- 
fore, and  entertained  them  with  dilatory  answers : 
so  as  the  formal  part  of  their  ambassage  might 
well  warrant  and  require  their  further  stay.  The 
king  hereupon,  who  doubted  as  much  before,  and 
saw  through  his  business  from  the  beginning, 
wrote  back  to  the  ambassadors,  commending  their 
discretion  in  not  returning,  and  willing  them  to 
keep  the  state  wherein  they  found  Maximilian  as 
a  secret,  till  they  heard  further  from  him:  and 
meanwhile  went  on  with  his  voyage  royal  for 
France,  suppressing  for  a  time  this  advertisement 
touching  Maximilian's  poverty  and  disability. 

By  this  time  was  drawn  together  a  great  and 
puissant  army  into  the  city  of  London;  in  which 
were  Thomas,  Marquis  Dorset;  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Arundell;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Derby;  Greorge,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury ;  Edmund,  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  Ed- 
ward, Earl  of  Devonshire;  Greorge,  Earl  of  Kent; 
the  Earl  of  Essex ;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond ; 
with  a  great  number  of  barons,  knights,  and  prin- 
cipal gentlemen;  and  amongst  them  Richard 
Thomas,  much  noted  for  the  brave  troops  that  he 
brought  out  of  Wales.  The  army  rising,  in  the 
whole,  to  the  number  of  five-and-twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse ;  over  whioh  the 
king,  constant  in  his  accustomed  trust  and  em- 
ployment, made  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  generals  under  his  own 
person.  The  ninth  of  September,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  departed  from  Greenwich 
towards  the  sea ;  all  men  wondering  that  he  took 
that  season,  being  so  near  winter,  to  begin  the 
war ;  and  some  thereupon  gathering,  it  was  a  sign 
that  the  war  would  not  be  long.  Nevertheless 
the  king  gave  out  the  contrary,  thus:  •^That  he, 
intending  not  to  make  a  summer  business  of  it, 
but  a  resolute  war,  without  term  prefixed,  ontil 
he  had  recovered  Fnaoe;  it  skilled  net  aiiieh 
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when  he  began  it,  especially  having  Calais  at  his 
back,  where  he  might  winter,  if  the  reason  of  the 
war  so  required.''  The  sixth  of  October  he  em- 
barked at  Sandwich ;  and  the  same  day  took  land 
at  Calais,  which  was  the  rendezvous,  where  all 
the  forces  were  assigned  to  meet.  But  in  this 
his  journey  towards  the  sea-side,  wherein,  for  the 
cause  that  we  shall  now  speak  of,  he  hovered  so 
much  the  longer,  he  had  received  letters  from  the 
Lord  Cordes,  who  the  hotter  he  was  against  the 
English  in  time  of  war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a 
negotiation  of  peace;  and  besides,  was  held  a 
man  open  and  of  good  faith.  In  which  letters 
there  was  made  an  overture  of  peace  from  the 
French  king,  with  such  conditions  as  were  some- 
what to  the  king's  taste;  but  this  was  carried  at 
the  first  with  wonderful  secrecy.  The  king  was 
no  sooner  come  to  Calais,  but  the  calm  winds  of 
peace  began  to  blow.  For  first,  the  English  am- 
bassadors returned  out  of  Flanders  from  Maxi- 
milian, and  certified  the  king,  that  he  was  not  to 
hope  for  any  aid  from  Maximilian,  for  that  he 
was  altogether  unprovided.  His  will  was  good, 
but  he  lacked  money.  And  this  was  made 
known  and  spread  through  the  army.  And 
although  the  English  were  therewithal  nothing 
dismayed,  and  that  it  be  the  manner  of  soldier* 
upon  bad  news  to  speak  the  more  bravely ;  yet 
nevertheless  it  was  a  kind  of  preparative  to  m 
peace.  Instantly  in  the  neck  of  this,  as  the  king 
had  laid  it,  came  the  news  that  Ferdinando  and 
Isabella,  Kings  of  Spain,  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  King  Charles;  and  that  Charles  had  restored 
unto  them  the  counties  of  Rnssignon  and  Perpig^ 
nan,  which  formerly  were  mortgagee  by  John, 
King  of  Arragon,  Ferdinando's  father,  unto  France 
for  three  hundred  thousand  crowns :  which  debt 
was  also  upon  this  peace  by  Charles  clearly 
released.  This  came  also  handsomely  to  put  on 
the  peace ;  both  because  so  potent  a  confederate 
was  fallen  off,  and  because  it  was  a  fair  example 
of  a  peace  bought :  so  as  the  king  should  not  be 
the  sole  merchant  in  this  peace.  Upon  these  airs 
of  peace,  the  king  was  content  that  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  the  Lord  D'Aubigny,  governor  of 
Calais,  should  give  a  meeting  unto  the  Lord 
Cordes,  for  the  treaty  of  a  peace.  But  himself, 
nevertheless,  and  his  army,  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
removed  from  Calais,  and  in  four  days  march  sat 
him  down  before  Boloign. 

During  this  siege  of  Boloign,  which  continued 
near  a  month,  there  passed  no  memorable  action, 
nor  accident  of  war;  only  Sir  John  Savage,  m 
valiant  captain,  was  slain,  riding  about  the  walls 
of  the  town,  to  take  a  view.  The  town  was  both 
well  fortified  and  well  manned ;  yet  it  was  dis- 
tressed, and  ready  for  an  assault  Which,  if  it 
had  been  given,  as  was  thooght,  would  have  cost 
mueh  blo^ :  but  yet  the  town  woald  have  been 
carried  in  the  end.  Meanwhile  a  peaee  W4S 
oeneliided  bj  the  eomiitfseieneie,  to  cmittmie  fot 
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both  the  kin^'  lires.  Wheie  there  waa  no  article 
of  importance ;  bein^f  in  effect  rather  a  bargain 
than  a  treaty.  For  aJl  things  remained  as  they 
were,  save  that  there  should  be  paid  to  the  king 
seven  hundred  forty-five  thousand  ducats  in  pre- 
sent, for  his  charges  in  that  journey ;  and  five  and 
twenty  thousand  crowns  yearly,  for  his  charges 
sustained  in  the  aids  of  the  Britons.  For  which 
annual,  though  he  had  Maximilian  bound  before 
for  tliose  charges,  yet  he  counted  the  alteration  of 
the  hand  as  much  as  the  principal  debt.  And 
besides,  it  was  left  somewhat  indefinitely  when 
it  should  determine  or  expire;  which  made  the 
English  esteem  it  as  a  tribute  carried  under  fair 
terms.  And  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid  both  to  the 
king  and  to  his  son,  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
longer  than  it  could  continue  upon  any  computa- 
tion of  charges.  There  was  also  assigned  by  the 
French  king,  unto  all  the  king^s  principal  coun- 
sellors, great  pensions,  besides  rich  gifts  for  the 
present.  Which  whether  the  king  did  permit, 
to  save  his  own  purse  from  rewards,  or  to  com- 
municate the  envy  of  a  business,  that  was  dis- 
pleasing to  his  people,  was  diversely  interpreted. 
For  certainly  the  king  had  no  great  fancy  to  own 
this  peace.  And  therefore  a  little  before  it  was 
concluded,  he  had  underhand  procured  some  of 
his  best  captains  and  men  of  war  to  advise  him 
to  a  peace,  under  their  hands,  in  an  earnest  man- 
ner, in  the  nature  of  a  supplication.  But  the 
truth  is,  this  peace  was  welcome  to  both  kings. 
To  Charles,  for  that  it  assured  unto  him  the  pos- 
session of  Britain,  and  freed  the  enteqmse  of 
Naples.  To  Henry,  for  that  it  filled  his  coffers ; 
and  that  he  foresaw  at  that  time  a  storm  of  inward 
troubles  coming  upon  him,  which  presently  after 
brake  forth.  But  it  gave  no  less  discontent  to 
the  nobility  and  principal  persons  of  the  army, 
who  had  many  of  them  sold  or  engaged  their 
estates  upon  the  hopes  of  Uie  war.  Tliey  stuck 
not  to  say,  ^^  That  the  king  cared  not  to  plume 
his  nobility  and  people,  to  feather  himself."  And 
some  made  themselves  merry  with  that  the  king 
had  said  in  parliament;  *«That  aAer  the  war  was 
once  begun,  he  doubted  not  but  to  make  it  pay 
itself;"  saying,  he  had  kept  promise. 

Having  risen  from  Boloign,  he  went  to  Calais, 
where  he  stayed  some  time.  From  whence  also 
he  wrote  letters,  which  was  a  courtesy  that  he 
sometimes  used,  to  the  Mayor  of  London,  and  the 
aldermen  his  brethren ;  half  bragging  what  great 
sums  he  had  obtained  for  the  peace;  knowing 
well  that  full  coffers  of  the  king  is  ever  good 
news  to  London.  And  better  news  it  would  have 
been,  if  their  benevolence  had  been  but  a  loan. 
And  upon  the  seventeenth  of  December  following, 
he  returned  to  Westminster,  where  he  kept  his 
Christmas. 

Soon  aftpr  the  king's  return,  he  sent  the  order 
of  tne  garter  to  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
ttldtm  800  M  Feidiwuidoi  King  of  Naples.    An 


honour  sought  by  that  prince  to  hold  him  op  m 
the  eyes  of  the  Italians;  who,  expecting  the  arms 
of  Charles,  made  great  account  of  the  amity  of 
England  for  a  bridle  to  France.  It  was  receired 
by  Alphonso  with  all  the  ceremony  and  pomp  that 
could  be  devised,  as  things  used  to  be  carried  that 
are  intended  for  opinion.  It  was  sent  by  Urswick ; 
upon  whom  the  king  bestowed  this  ambaseage  to 
help  him  afVer  many  dry  employments. 

At  this  time  the  king  began  again  to  be  haunted 
with  spirits,  by  the  magic  and  curious  arts  of  the 
Lady  Margaret;  who  raised  up  the  ghost  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  second  son  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  to  walk  and  vex  the  king. 
This  was  a  finer  counterfeit  stone  than  Lambert 
Simnel;  better  done,  and  worn  upon  greater 
hands ;  being  graced  after  with  the  wearing  of  a 
King  of  France,  and  a  King  of  Scotland,  not  of  a 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  only.  And  for  Simnel* 
there  was  not  much  in  him,  more  than  that  he 
was  a  handsome  boy,  and  did  not  shame  his  robes* 
But  this  youth,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  speak, 
was  such  a  mercurial,  as  the  like  hath  seldom 
been  known;  and  could  make  his  own  part,  if  at 
any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out.  Wherefore  this 
being  one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a  persona- 
tion, that  ever  was  in  elder  or  later  times;  it 
deserveth  to  be  discovered,  and  related  at  the  full. 
Although  the  king's  manner  of  showing  things 
by  pieces,  and  by  dark  lights,  hath  so  muffled  it, 
that  it  hath  left  it  almost  as  a  mystery  to  this 
day. 

The  Lady  Margaret,  whom  the  king's  friends 
called  Juno,  because  she  was  to  him  as  Juno  was 
to  iEneas,  stirring  both  heaven  and  hell  to  do 
him  mischief,  for  a  foundation  of  her  particular 
practices  against  him,  did  continually,  by  all 
means  possible,  nourish,  maintain,  and  divulge 
the  dying  opinion,  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
second  son  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  not  mur> 
dered  in  the  Tower,  as  was  given  out,  but  saved 
alive.  For  that  those  that  were  employed  in  that 
barbarous  fact,  having  destroyed  the  elder  brother, 
were  stricken  with  remorse  and  compassion  to- 
wards the  younger,  and  set  him  privily  at  liberty 
to  seek  his  fortune.  This  lure  she  cast  abroad, 
thinking  that  this  fame  and  belief,  together  with 
the  fresh  example  of  Lambert  Simnel,  would 
draw  at  one  time  or  other  some  birds  to  strike 
upon  iu  She  used  likewise  a  further  diligence, 
not  committing  all  to  chance :  for  she  had  some 
secret  espials,  like  to  the  Turks'  commissionem 
for  children  of  tribute,  to  look  abroad  for  hand- 
some and  graceful  youths,  to  make  Plantagenets, 
and  Dukes  of  York.  At  the  last  she  did  light  on 
one,  in  whom  all  things  met,  as  one  would  wish, 
to  serve  her  turn  for  a  counterfeit  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York. 

This  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  whose  adventures 
we  shall  now  describe.  For  first,  the  years 
agreed  well.    Secondly,  he  was  a  youth  of  fine 
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farour  and  shape.  But  more  than  that,  he  had 
such  a  crafty  and  bewitching  fashion,  both  to 
nioTe  pity,  and  to  induce  belief,  an  was  like  a 
kind  of  fascination  and  enchantment  to  those  that 
saw  him,  or  heard  him.  Thirdly,  he  had  been 
from  his  childhood  such  a  wanderer,  or,  as  the 
king  called  him,  such  a  land-loper,  as  it  was  ez- 
tTRme  hard  to  hunt  out  his  nest  and  parents. 
Neither  again  could  any  man,  by  company  or 
conversing  with  him,  be  able  to  say  or  detect 
well  what  he  was,  he  did  so  flit  from  place  to 
place.  Lastly,  there  was  a  circumstance,  which 
is  mentioned  by  one  that  wrote  in  the  same  time, 
that  is  very  likely  to  have  made  somewhat  to  the 
matter :  which  is,  that  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
was  his  godfather.  Which,  as  it  is  somewhat 
suspicious  for  a  wanton  prince  to  become  gossip 
in  so  mean  a  house,  and  might  make  a  man  think, 
that  he  might  indeed  have  in  him  seme  base  blood 
of  the  house  of  York;  so  at  the  least,  though 
that  were  not,  it  might  give  the  occasion  to  the 
boy,  in  being  called  King  Edward^s  godson,  or 
perhaps  in  sport  King  Edward^s  son,  to  entertain 
such  thoughts  into  his  head.  For  tutor  he  had 
none,  for  aught  that  appears,  as  Lambert  Simnel 
had,  until  he  came  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  who 
instructed  him. 

Thus,  therefore,  it  came  to  pass :  there  was  a 
townsman  of  Toumay,  that  had  borne  office  in  that 
town,  whose  name  was  John  Osbeck,  a  convert 
Jew,  married  to  Catherine  de  Faro,  whose  busi- 
ness drew  him  to  live  for  a  time  with  his  wife 
at  London  in  King  Edward  the  Fourth^s  days. 
During  which  time  he  had  a  son  by  her,  and 
being  known  in  court,  the  king,  either  out  of  a  re- 
ligious nobleness,  because  he  was  a  convert,  or 
upon  some  private  acquaintance,  did  him  the 
honour  to  be  grodfather  to  his  child,  and  named  him 
Peter.  Butaflerwards  proving  a  dainty  and  effemi- 
nate youth,  he  was  commonly  called  by  the  di- 
minutive of  his  name,  Peterkin,  or  Perk  in.  For 
as  for  the  name  of  Warbeck,  it  was  given  him 
when  they  did  but  guess  at  it  before  examinations 
had  been  taken.  But  yet  he  had  been  so  much 
talked  on  by  that  name,  as  it  stuck  by  him  after 
his  true  name  of  Osbeck  was  known.  While 
he  was  a  young  child,  bis  parents  returned  with 
him  to  Tournay.  Then  was  he  placed  in  a  house 
of  a  kinsman  of  his,  called  John  Stenbeck,  at 
Antwerp,  and  so  roved  up  and  down  between 
Antwerp  and  Toumay,  and  other  towns  of  Flan- 
ders, for  a  good  time;  living  much  in  English 
company,  and  having  the  English  tongue  perfect. 
In  which  time,  being  grown  a  comely  youth,  he 
was  brought  by  some  of  the  espials  of  the  Lady 
Margaret  into  her  presence.  Who  viewing  him 
well,  and  seeing  that  he  had  a  face  and  personage 
that  would  bear  a  noble  fortune ;  and  finding  him 
otherwise  of  a  fine  spirit  and  winning  behaviour, 
thought  she  had  now  found  a  curious  piece  of 
marble  to  oarre  out  an  image  of  tiie  Duke  of 


York.  She  kept  him  by  her  a  great  while,  but 
with  great  secrecy.  The  while  she  instructed 
him  by  many  cabinet  conferences.  First,  in 
princely  behaviour  and  gesture;  teaching  him 
how  he  should  keep  state,  and  yet  with  a  modest 
sense  of  his  misfortunes.  Then  she  informed  him 
of  all  the  circumstances  and  particulars  that  con- 
cerned tlie  person  of  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
which  he  was  to  act;  describing  unto  him  the 
personages,  lineaments,  and  features  of  the  king 
and  queen  bis  pretended  parents ;  and  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  sisters,  and  divers  others,  that  were 
nearest  him  in  his  childhood ;  together  with  all 
passages,  some  secret,  some  common,  that  were 
fit  for  a  child's  memory,  until  the  death  of  King 
Edward.  Then  she  added  the  particulars  of  the 
time  from  the  king's  death,  until  he  and  his 
brother  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  as  well  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  abroad  as  while  he  was  in 
sanctuary.  As  for  the  times  while  he  was  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  manner  of  his  brother's  death,  and 
his  own  escape ;  she  knew  they  were  things  that 
a  very  few  could  control.  And  therefore  she 
taught  him  only  to  tell  a  smooth  and  likely 
tale  of  those  matters ;  warning  him  not  to  vary 
from  it.  It  was  agreed  likewise  between  them, 
what  account  he  should  give  of  his  peregrination 
abroad,  intermixing  many  things  which  were  true, 
and  such  as  they  knew  others  could  t.stify,  for 
the  credit  of  the  rest;  but  still  making  them  to 
hang  together  with  the  part  he  was  to  play.  She 
taught  him  likewise  how  to  avoid  sundry  captious 
and  tempting  questions,  which  were  like  to  be 
asked  of  him.  But  in  this  she  found  him  of  him- 
self so  nimble  and  shifting,  as  she  trusted  much 
to  his  own  wit  and  readiness ;  and  therefore  la- 
boured the  less  in  it.  Lastly,  she  raised  his 
thoughts  with  some  present  rewards,  and  further 
promises ;  setting  before  him  chiefly  the  glory  and 
fortune  of  a  crown,  if  things  went  well,  and  a  sure 
refuge  to  her  court,  if  the  worst  should  fall.  After 
such  time  as  she  thought  he  was  perfect  in  his 
lesson,  she  began  to  cast  with  herself  from  what 
coast  this  biasing  star  should  first  appear,  and  at 
what  time  it  must  be  upon  the  horizon  of  Ireland ; 
for  there  had  been  the  like  meteor  strong  influence 
before.  The  time  of  tlie  apparation  to  be  when  the 
king  should  be  engaged  into  a  war  with  France. 
But  well  she  knew,  that  whatsoever  should  -^ome 
from  her  would  be  held  suspected.  And  there- 
fore, if  he  should  go  out  of  Flanders  immediately 
into  Ireland,  she  might  be  thought  to  have  some 
hand  in  it.  And  besides,  tlie  time  was  not  yet 
ripe ;  for  that  the  two  kings  were  then  upon  terms 
of  peace.  Therefore  she  wheeled  about ,  and  to 
put  all  suspicion  afar  off,  and  loath  to  keep  hint 
any  longer  by  her,  for  that  she  knew  secrets  are  not 
long-lived,  she  sent  him  unknown  into  Portugal 
with  the  Lady  Brampton,  an  English  lady,  that 
embarked  for  Portugal  at  that  time;  with  some 
privado  of  her  own  to  hxwe  an  eye  npon  him«  mtk 
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there  he  was  to  remain,  and  to  expect  her  further 
directions*  In  the  mean  time  she  omitted  not  to 
prepare  things  for  his  better  welcome  and  accept- 
ing, not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  in 
the  court  of  France.  He  continued  in  Portugal 
about  a  year ;  and  by  that  time  the  King  of  Eng^ 
land  called  his  parliament,  as  hath  been  said,  and 
had  declared  open  war  against  France.  Now  did 
the  sign  reign,  and  the  constellation  was  come, 
under  which  Perkin  should  appear.  And  there- 
fore he  was  straight  sent  unto  by  the  duchess  to  go 
for  Ireland,  according  to  the  first  desigpament.  In 
Ireland  he  did  arrive  at  the  town  of  Cork.  When 
he  was  thither  come,  his  own  tale  was,  when  he 
made  confession  afterwards,  that  the  Irishmen, 
finding  him  in  some  good  clothes,  came  flocking 
about  him,  and  bare  him  down  that  he  was  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  that  had  been  there  before. 
And  after,  that  he  was  Richard  the  Third's  base 
eon.  And  lastly,  that  he  was  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  second  son  to  Edward  the  Fourth.  But 
that  he  for  his  part  renounced  all  these  things,  and 
offered  to  swear  upon  the  holy  evangelists  that 
he  was  no  such  man ;  till  at  last  they  forced  it 
upon  him,  and  bade  him  fear  nothing,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  truth  is,  that  immediately  upon 
his  coming  into  Ireland,  he  took  upon  him  the 
said  person  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  drew  unto 
him  complices  and  partakers  by  all  the  means  he 
could  devise.  Insomuch  as  he  wrote  his  letters 
unto  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  to  come 
in  to  his  aid,  and  be  of  his  party ;  the  originals 
of  which  letters  are  yet  extant. 

Somewhat  before  this  time,  the  duchess  had  also 
gained  under  her  a  near  servant  of  King  Henry's 
own,  one  Stephen  Frion,  his  secretary  for  the 
French  tongue :  an  active  man,  but  turbulent  and 
discontented.  This  Frion  had  fled  over  to  Charles 
the  French  king,  and  put  himself  into  his  service, 
at  such  time  as  he  began  to  be  in  open  enmity  with 
the  kinsr.  Now  King  Charles,  when  he  under- 
stood of  the  persons  and  attempts  of  Perkin,  ready 
of  himself  to  embrace  all  advantages  against  the 
King  of  England,  instigated  by  Frion,  and  for- 
merly prepared  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  forthwith 
despatched  one  Lucas  and  this  Frion,  in  the  na- 
ture of  ambassador  to  Perkin,  to  advertise  him  of 
the  king's  good  inclination  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  aid  him  to  recover  his  right  against 
King  Henry,  a  usurper  of  England,  and  an  enemy 
of  France;  and  wished  him  to  come  over  unto 
him  at  Paris.  Perkin  thought  himself  in  heaven, 
now  that  he  was  invited  by  so  great  a  king  in  so 
honourable  a  manner.  And  imparting  unto  bis 
friends  in  Ireland,  for  their  encouragement,  how 
fortune  called  him,  and  what  great  hopes  he  had, 
failed  presently  into  France.  When  he  was  come 
to  the  court  of  France,  the  king  received  him  with 
great  homage;  saluted,  and  styled  him  by  the 
Mme  of  the  Doke  of  York;  lodged  him  in  great 
fiase.    And  tne  better  to  givv  him  the  iepnte»> 


tation  and  the  countenance  of  a  prince,  assigned 
him  a  guard  for  his  person,  whereof  the  Lord  Con- 
gresall  was  captain.  The  courtiers  likewise,  though 
it  be  ill  mocking  with  the  French,  applied  them- 
selves to  their  king's  bent,  seeing  there  was  rear 
son  of  state  for  it.  At  the  same  time  there  repair^ 
ed  unto  Perkin  divers  Englishmen  of  quality; 
Sir  George  Neville,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  about 
one  hundred  more;  and  amongst  the  rest,  this 
Stephen  Frion,  of  whom  we  spake,  who  fol- 
lowed his  fortune  both  then  and  for  a  long  time 
after,  and  was  indeed  his  principal  counsellor  and 
instrument  in  all  his  proceedings.  But  all  this 
on  the  French  king's  part  was  but  a  trick,  the 
better  to  bow  King  Henry  to  peace.  And  there- 
fore upon  the  first  grrain  of  incense  that  was  sacri- 
ficed upon  the  altar  of  peace  at  Boloign,  Perkin 
was  smoked  away.  Yet  would  not  the  French 
king  deliver  him  up  to  King  Henry,  as  he  was 
laboured  to  do,  for  his  honour's  sake,  but  warned 
him  away  and  dismissed  him.  And  Perkin,  on 
his  part,  was  as  ready  to  be  gone,  doubting  he 
might  be  caught  up  underhand.  He  therefore 
took  his  way  into  Flanders,  unto  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy ;  pretending  that  having  been  variously 
tossed  by  fortune,  he  directed  his  course  thither 
as  to  a  safe  harbour :  noways  taking  knowledge 
that  he  had  ever  been  there  before,  but  as  if  that 
had  been  his  first  address.  The  duchess,  on  the 
other  part,  made  it  as  new  and  strange  to  see  him ; 
pretending,  at  the  first,  that  she  was  taught  and 
made  wise  by  the  example  of  Lambert  Simnel, 
how  she  did  admit  of  any  counterfeit  stuff;  though 
even  in  that,  she  said  she  was  not  fully  satisfied. 
She  pretended  at  the  first,  and  that  was  ever  in 
the  presence  of  others,  to  pose  him  and  sift  him, 
thereby  to  try  whether  he  were  indeed  the  very 
Duke  of  York  or  no.  But  seeming  to  receive 
full  satisfaction  by  bis  answer,  she  then  feigned 
herself  to  be  transported  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment, mixt  of  joy  and  wonder,  at  his  miraculous 
deliverance;  receiving  him  as  if  he  were  risen 
from  death  to  life :  and  inferring,  that  God,  who 
had  in  such  wonderful  manner  preserved  him  from 
death,  did  likewise  reserve  him  for  some  great 
and  prosperous  fortune.  As  for  his  dismission  out 
of  France,  they  interpreted  it  not  as  if  he  were 
detected  or  neglected  for  a  counterfeit  deceiver ; 
but  contrariwise,  that  it  did  show  manifestly  unto 
the  world,  that  he  was  some  great  matter:  for 
that  it  was  his  abandoning  that,  in  effect,  made  the 
peace ;  being  no  more  but  the  sacrificing  of  a  poor 
distressed  prince  unto  the  utility  and  ambition  of 
two  mighty  monarchs.  Neither  was  Perkin,  for 
his  part,  wanting  to  himself,  either  in  gracious  and 
princely  behaviour,  or  in  ready  and  apposite  an- 
swers, or  in  contenting  and  caressing  those  that  did 
apply  themselves  unto  him,  or  in  pretty  scom  and 
disdain  to  those  that  seemed  to  doubt  of  him ;  bat 
in  all  things  did  notably  acquit  himself :  insomuch 
M  it  was  generally  believeda  as  well  amongst  gresi 
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peisons  as  amongst  the  ralgar,  that  he  was  in- 
deed Duke  Richard.  Nay,  himself,  with  long 
and  continaal  counterfeiting,  and  with  oft  telling 
a  lie,  was  turned  by  habit  almost  into  the  thing 
he  seemed  to  be ;  and  from  a  liar  to  a  believer. 
The  duchess  therefore,  as  in  a  case  out  of  doubt, 
did  him  all  princely  honour,  calling  him  always 
by  the  name  of  her  nephew,  and  giving  him  the 
delicate  title  of  the  white  rose  of  England ;  and 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  persons,  halber- 
diers,  clad  in  a  party-coloured  livery  of  murrey 
and  bl  ue,  to  attend  his  person.  Her  court,  likewise, 
and  generally  the  Dutch  and  strangers,  in  their 
usage  towards  him,  expressed  no  less  respect. 

The  news  hereof  came  blazing  and  thundering 
over  into  England,  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
sure  alive.  As  for  the  aame  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
it  was  not  at  that  time  come  to  light,  but  all  the 
news  ran  upon  the  Duke  of  York ;  that  he  had 
been  entertained  in  Ireland,  bought  and  sold  in 
France,  and  was  now  plainly  avowed,  and  in  great 
honour  in  Flanders.  These  fames  took  hold  of 
divers ;  in  some  upon  discontent,  m  some  upon 
ambition,  in  some  upon  levity  and  desire  of 
change,  and  in  some  few  upon  conscience  and  be- 
lief, but  in  most  upon  simplicity ;  and  in  divers 
out  of  dependence  upon  some  of  the  better  sort, 
who  did  in  secret  favour  and  nourish  these  bruits. 
\nd  it  was  not  long  ere  these  rumours  of  novelty 
had  begotten  others  of  scandal  and  murmur  against 
the  king  and  his  government,  taxing  him  for  a 
great  taxer  of  his  people,  and  discountenancer  of 
his  nobility.  The  loss  of  Britain  and  the  peace 
with  France  were  not  forgotten.  But  chiefly 
they  fell  upon  the  wrong  that  he  did  his  queen,  in 
that  he  did  not  reign  in  her  right.  Wherefore,  they 
said,  that  God  had  now  brought  to  light  a  mascu- 
line branch  of  the  house  of  York,  that  would  not 
be  at  his  courtesy,  howsoever  he  did  depress  his 
poor  lady.  And  yet,  as  it  fareth  in  things  which 
are  current  with  the  multitude,  and  which  they 
aflfect,  these  fames  grew  so  general  as  the  authors 
were  lost  in  the  generality  of  speakers.  They 
being  like  running  weeds  that  have  no  certain 
root;  or  like  footings  up  and  down  impossible  to 
be  traced;  but  after  a  while  these  ill  humours 
drew  to  a  head,  and  settled  secretly  in  some  emi- 
nent persons ;  which  were,  Sir  William  Stanley, 
lord  chamberlain  of  the  king*s  household,  the 
Lord  Fitzwater,  Sir  Simon  Monntfort,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Thwaites.  These  entered  into  a  secret 
conspiracy  to  favour  Duke  Richard*s  title.  Never- 
theless none  engaged  their  fortunes  in  this  busi- 
ness openly  but  two:  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and 
Master  William  Barley,  who  sailed  over  into 
Flanders,  sent  indeed  from  the  party  of  the  con- 
spirators here,  to  understand  the  truth  of  those 
things  that  passed  there,  and  not  without  some 
help  of  monies  from  henee ;  provisionally  to  be 
delivered,  if  they  found  and  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  troth  In  tfaeae  pietenoes.    The  panon 


;  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  being  a  gentleman  of  fame 
and  family,  was  extremely  welcome  to  the  Lady 
Margaret.  Who  after  she  had  conference  with 
him,  brought  him  to  the  sight  of  Perkin,  with 
whom  he  had  often  speech  and  discourse.  So 
that  in  the  end,  won  either  by  the  duchess  to  af- 
fect, or  by  Peikin  to  believe,  he  wrote  back  into 
England,  that  he  knew  the  person  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own,  and 
that  this  young  man  was  undoubtedly  he.  By 
this  means  all  things  grew  prepared  to  revolt  and 
sedition  here,  and  the  conspiracy  came  to  have  a 
correspondence  between  Flanders  and  England. 

The  king  on  his  part  was  not  asleep;  but  to 
arm  or  levy  forces  yet,  he  thought  would  but 
show  fear,  and  do  this  idol  too  much  worship. 
Nevertheless  the  ports  he  did  shut  up,  or  at  least 
kept  a  watch  on  them,  that  none  should  pass  to 
or  fro  that  was  suspected:  but  for  the  rest,  he 
choose  to  work  by  countermine.  His  purposes 
were  two ;  the  one  to  lay  open  the  abuse,  the 
other  to  break  the  knot  of  the  conspirators.  To 
detect  the  abuse,  there  were  but  two  ways ;  the 
first,  to  make  it  manifest  to  the  world  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  indeed  murdered ;  the  other, 
to  prove  that  were  he  dead  or  alive,  yet  Perkin 
was  a  counterfeit.  For  the  first,  thus  it  stood. 
There  were  but  four  persons  that  could  speak 
upon  knowledge  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
York ;  Sir  James  Tirrel,  the  employed  man  from 
King  Richard,  John  Dighton  and  Miles  Forrest 
his  servants,  the  two  butchers  or  tormentors,  and 
the  priest  of  the  Tower  that  buried  them.  Of 
which  four.  Miles  Forrest  and  the  priest  were 
dead,  and  there  remained  alive  only  Sir  James 
Tirrel  and  John  Dighton.  These  two  the  king 
caused  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  examin- 
ed touching  the  manner  of  the  death  of  the  two 
innocent  princes.  They  agreed  both  in  a  tale,  as 
the  king  gave  out  to  this  effect:  That  King 
Richard  having  directed  his  warrant  for  the  put- 
ting of  them  to  death  to  Brackenbury,  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower,  was  by  him  refused.  W  here- 
upon the  king  directed  his  warrant  to  Sir  James 
Tirrel,  toreoeive  the  keys  of  the  Tower  from  the 
lieutenant,  for  the  space  of  a  night,  for  the  king's 
special  service.  That  Sir  James  Tirrel  according- 
ly repaired  to  the  Tower  by  night,  attended  by  his 
two  servants  afore-named,  whom  he  bad  chosen 
for  that  purpose.  That  himself  stood  at  the  stair 
foot,  and  sent  these  two  villains  to  execute  the 
mnider.  That  they  smothered  them  in  their  bed ; 
and,  that  done,  called  up  their  master  to  see  theii 
naked  dead  bodies,  which  they  had  laid  forth. 
That  they  were  boned  under  the  stairs,  and  some 
stones  cast  upon  them.  That  when  the  leport 
was  made  to  King  Richard,  that  his  will  was 
done,  be  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks,  but 
took  exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial,  being 
too  base  for  them  that  were  king's  ehildien. 
Wheraapon,  another  night,  by  the  Ung's  wanrnnt 
20 
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renewed,  their  bodies  were  removed  by  the  priest 
of  the  Tower,  and  buried  by  him  in  some  place, 
which,  by  means  of  the  priest's  death  soon  after, 
could  not  be  known.  Thus  much  was  then  de- 
livered abroad,  to  be  the  effect  of  those  examina- 
tions ;  but  the  kin^,  nevertheless,  made  no  use  of 
them  in  any  of  his  declarations ;  whereby,  as  it 
seems,  those  examinations  left  the  business  some- 
what perplexed.  And  as  for  Sir  James  Tirrel,  he 
was  soon  after  beheaded  in  the  Tower-yard  for 
other  matters  of  treason.  But  John  Digbton, 
who,  it  seemeth,  spake  best  for  the  king,  was 
forthwith  set  at  liberty,  and  was  the  principal 
means  of  divulgingr  this  tradition.  Therefore  this 
kind  of  proof  beingr  left  so  naked,  the  king  used 
the  more  diligence  in  the  latter,  for  the  tracing  of 
Perkin.  To  this  purpose  he  sent  abroad  into 
several  parts,  and  especially  into  Flanders,  divers 
secret  and  nimble  scouts  and  spies,  some  feigning 
themselves  to  fly  over  unto  Perkin,  and  to  adhere 
unto  him;  and  some  under  other  pretences,  to 
learn,  search,  and  discover  all  the  circumstances 
and  particulars  of  Perkin's  parents,  birth,  person, 
travels  up  and  down;  and  in  brief,  to  have  a 
journal,  as  it  were,  of  his  life  and  doings.  He 
furnished  these  his  employed  men  liberally  with 
money,  to  draw  on  and  reward  intelligences ;  giv- 
ing them  also  in  charge,  to  advertise  continually 
what  they  found,  and  nevertheless  still  to  go  on. 
And  ever  as  one  advertisement  and  discovery 
called  up  another,  he  employed  other  new  men, 
where  the  business  did  require  it.  Others  he  em- 
ployed in  a  more  special  nature  and  trust,  to  be 
his  pioneers  in  the  main  countermine.  These  were 
directed  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  familiari- 
ty and  confidence  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
party  in  Flanders,  and  so  to  learn  what  associates 
they  had,  and  correspondents,  either  here  in  Eng- 
land or  abroad  ;  and  how  far  every  one  engaged, 
an'l  what  new  ones  they  meant  afterwards  to  try 
or  board.  And  as  this  for  the  persons,  so  for  the 
actions  themselves,  to  discover  to  the  bottom,  as 
they  could,  the  utmost  of  Perkin's  and  the  con- 
spirators, their  intentions,  hopes,  and  practices. 
Tliese  latter  brst-be-tmst  spies  had  some  of  them 
further  instructions,  to  practise  and  draw  off  the 
best  friends  and  servants  of  Perkin,  by  making 
remonstrance  to  them,  how  weakly  his  enterprise 
and  hopes  were  hnilt,  and  with  how  prudent  and 
potent  a  king  they  had  to  deal;  and  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  king,  with  promise  of  pardon  and 
good  conditions  of  reward.  And,  above  the  rest, 
to  assail,  sap,  and  work  into  the  constancy  of  Sir 
Robert  Clifford  ;  and  to  win  him,  if  they  could, 
being  the  man  that  knew  most  of  their  secrets, 
and  who  being  won  away,  would  most  appal  and 
discourage  the  rest,  and  in  a  manner  break  the 
knot. 

There  is  a  strange  tradition ;  that  the  king  be- 
ing lost  in  a  wood  of  suspicions,  and  not  knowing 
whom  to  tmst,  hid  both  intelligence  with  thecoiH 


fessors  and  chaplains  of  divers  great  men ;  mod 
for  the  better  credit  of  his  espials  abroad  with  the 
contrary  side,  did  use  to  have  them  cursed  at 
Paul's  by  name,  amongst  the  bead-roll   of  the 
king's  enemies,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times.    These  espials  plied  their  charge  so  round- 
ly, as  the  king  had  an  anatomy  of  Perkin  alive; 
and  was  likewise  well  informed  of  the  particular 
correspondent  conspirators  in  England,  and  manj 
other  mysteries  were  revealed ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Clifford  in  especial  won  to  be  assured  to  the  kin^, 
and  industrious  and  officious  for  his  service.     The 
king  therefore,  receiving  a  rich  return  of  his  dili- 
gence, and  great  satisfaction  touching  a  number 
of  particulars,  first  divulgred  and  spread  abroad 
the  imposture  and  juggling  of  Perkin's  person 
and    travels,  with    the   circumstances    thereoft 
throughout  the  realm ;  not  by  proclamation,  be- 
cause things  were  yet  iA  examination,  and  so 
might  receive  the  more  or  the  less,  but  by  couru 
fames,  which  commonly  print  better  than  printed 
proclamations.    Then  thought  he  it  also  time  to 
send  an  ambassage  unto  Archduke  Philip  into 
Flanders,  for  the  abandoning  and  dismissing  of 
Perkin.     Herein  he  employed  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings,  and  Sir  William  Warham,  doctor  of  the 
canon  law.    The  archduke  was  then  young,  and 
governed  by  his  council,  before  whom  the  ambaa- 
sadors  had  audience ;  and  Dr.  Warham  spake  in 
this  manner: 

"  My  lords,  the  king  our  master  is  very  sorry, 
that  England  and  your  country  here  of  Flanders, 
having  been  counted  as  man  and  wife  for  so  long 
time ;  now  this  country  of  all  others  should  be 
the  stage,  where  a  base  counterfeit  should  play 
the  part  of  a  King  of  England  ;  not  only  to  his 
grace's  disquiet  and  dishonour,  but  to  tlie  scorn 
and  reproach  of  all  sovereign  princes.  To  coun- 
terfeit the  dead  image  of  a  king  in  his  coin  is  an 
high  offence  by  all  laws,  but  to  counterfeit  the 
living  image  of  a  king  in  his  person,  exceedeth  all 
falsifications,  except  it  should  be  that  of  a  Ma- 
homet, or  an  Antichrist,  that  counterfeit  divine 
honour.  The  king  bath  too  great  an  opinion  of 
this  sage  council,  to  think  that  any  of  you  is 
caught  with  this  fable,  though  way  may  be  given 
by  you  to  the  passion  of  some,  the  thing  in  itself 
is  so  improbable.  To  set  testimonies  aside  of  the 
death  of  Duke  Richard,  which  the  king  hath  upon 
record,  plain  and  infallible,  because  they  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  the  king's  own  power,  let  the 
thing  testify  for  itself.  Sense  and  reason  no 
power  can  command.  Is  it  possible,  trow  you, 
that  King  Richard  should  damn  his  soul,  and  foul 
his  name  with  so  abominable  a  murder,  and  yet 
not  mend  his  case  1  Or  do  you  think  that  men  of 
blood,  that  were  his  instruments,  did  turn  to  pity 
in  the  midst  of  their  execution  1  Whereas  in  cruel 
and  savage  beasts,  and  men  also,  that  the  fiist 
draught  of  blood  doth  yet  make  them  more  fierce 
and  enraged*    Do  you  not  know  that  the  bloodt 
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executioners  of  tyrants  do  go  to  such  errands  with 
a  halter  about  their  neck;  so  that  if  they  perform 
not  they  are  sure  to  die  for  iti  And  do  you  thinlk 
that  these  men  would  hazard  their  own  lives  for 
sparing  another's  1  Admit  they  should  have  saved 
him,  what  should  they  have  done  with  himt 
Turn  him  into  London  streets,  that  the  watchmen, 
or  any  passenger  that  should  light  upon  him, 
might  carry  him  before  a  justice,  and  so  all  come 
to  light  t  Or  should  they  have  kept  him  by  them 
secretly?  That  surely  would  have  required  a 
great  deal  of  care,  charge,  and  continual  fears. 
But,  my  lords,  I  labour  too  much  in  a  clear  busi- 
ness. The  king  is  so  wise,  and  hath  so  good 
friends  abroad,  as  now  he  knoweth  Duke  Perkin 
from  h  is  crad le.  And  because  he  is  a  great  prince, 
if  you  have  any  good  poet  here,  he  can  help  him 
with  notes  to  write  his  life ;  and  to  parallel  him 
with  Lambert  Simnel,  now  the  king's  falconer. 
And  therefore,  to  speak  plainly  to  your  lordships, 
it  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the 
Lady  Margaret,  excuse  us  if  we  name  her,  whose 
malice  to  the  king  is  both  causeless  and  endless, 
should  now  when  she  is  old,  at  the  time  when 
other  women  give  over  child-bearing,  bring  forth 
two  such  monsters ;  being  not  the  births  of  nine 
or  ten  months,  but  of  many  years.  And  whereas 
other  natural  mothers  bring  forth  children  weak, 
and  not  able  to  help  themselves;  she  bringeth 
forth  tall  striplings,  able  soon  after  their  coming 
into  the  world  to  bid  battle  to  mighty  kings.  My 
lords,  we  stay  unwillingly  upon  this  part.  We 
would  to  God  that  lady  would  once  taste  the  joys 
which  God  Almighty  doth  serve  up  unto  her,  in 
beholding  her  niece  to  reign  in  such  honour,  and 
with  so  much  royal  issue,  which  she  might  be 
pleased  to  account  as  her  own.  The  king's  re- 
quest unto  the  archduke,  and  your  lordships, 
might  be  that  according  to  the  example  of  King 
Charles,  who  hath  already  discarded  him,  you 
would  banish  this  unworthy  fellow  out  of  your 
dominions.  But  because  the  king  may  justly  ex- 
pect more  from  an  ancient  confederate,  than  from 
a  new  reconciled  enemy,  he  maketh  his  request 
unto  you  to  deliver  him  up  into  his  hands :  pirates 
and  impostors  of  this  sort,  being  fit  to  be  accounts 
ed  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  noways 
to  be  protected  by  the  law  of  nations." 

AAer  some  time  of  deliberation,  the  ambassa- 
dors received  this  short  answer : 

••That  the  archduke,  for  the  love  of  King 
Henry,  would  in  no  sort  aid  or  assist  the  pre- 
tended duke,  but  in  all  things  conserve  the  amity 
he  had  with  the  king :  but  for  the  duchess-dow- 
ager, she  was  absolute  in  the  lands  of  her  dowry, 
and  that  he  could  not  let  her  to  dispose  of  her 
own.'* 

The  king,  upon  the  return  of  the  ambassadors, 
was  notliing  satisfied  with  this  answer.  For 
well  he  knew,  that  a  patrimonial  dowry  carried 
no  part  of  sovereignty  or  command  of  foiees. 


Besides,  the  ambassadors  told  him  plainly,  that 
they  saw  the  duchess  had  a  great  party  in  the 
archduke's  council;  and  that  howsoever  it  was 
Carrie^  in  a  course  of  connivance,  yet  the  arch- 
duke underhand  gave  aid  and  furtherance  to  Per- 
kin. 'Wherefore,  partly  out  of  courage,  and  part- 
ly out  of  policy,  the  king  forthwith  banished  all 
Flemings,  as  well  their  persons  as  their  wares, 
out  of  his  kingdom ;  commanding  his  subjects 
likewise,  and  by  name  his  merchants  adventurers, 
which  had  a  resiance  in  Antwerp,  to  return; 
translating  the  mart,  which  commonly  followed 
the  English  cloth,  unto  Calais;  and  embarred 
also  all  further  trade  for  the  future.  This  the 
king  did,  being  sensible  in  point  of  honour,  not 
to  suffer  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England  to 
affront  him  so  near  at  hand,  and  he  to  keep  terms 
of  friendship  with  the  country  where  he  did  set 
up.  But  he  had  also  a  further  reach  :  for  that  he 
knew  well,  that  the  subjects  of  Flanders  drew  so 
great  commodity  from  the  trade  of  England,  as  by 
this  embargo  they  would  soon  wax  weary  of  Per- 
kin ;  and  that  the  tumults  of  Flanders  had  been 
so  late  and  fresh,  as  it  was  no  time  for  the  prince 
to  displease  the  people.  Nevertheless,  for  form's 
sake,  by  way  of  requital,  the  archduke  did  like- 
wise banish  the  English  out  of  Flanders,  which 
in  effect  was  done  to  his  hand. 

The  king  being  well  advertised,  that  Perkin 
did  more  trust  upon  friends  and  partakers  within 
the  realm  than  upon  foreign  arms,  thought  it  be- 
hoved him  to  apply  the  remedy  where  the  disease 
lay ;  and  to  proceed  with  severity  against  some 
of  the  principal  conspirators  here  within  the 
realm  ;  thereby  to  purge  the  ill  humours  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  cool  the  hopes  in  Flanders.  Where- 
fore he  caused  to  be  apprehended,  almost  at  an 
instant,  John  Ratcliffe,  Lord  Fitz water,  Sir  Simon 
Mountfort,Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  William  D'Au- 
bigny,  Robert  Ratcliflfe,  Thomas  Cressenor,  and 
Thomas  Astwood.  All  these  were  arraigrned, 
convicted,  and  condemned  for  high  treason,  in  ad- 
hering and  promising  aid  to  Perkin.  Of  these 
the  Lord  Fitzwater  conveyed  to  Calais,  and  there 
kept  in  hold,  and  in  hope  of  life,  until  soon  after, 
either  impatient  or  betrayed,  be  dealt  with  his 
keeper  to  have  escaped,  and  thereupon  was  be- 
headed. But  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Robert  Ratr 
cliffe,  and  William  D'Aubigny  were  beheaded 
immediately  af^er  their  condemnation.  The  rest 
were  pardoned,  together  with  many  others,  clerks 
and  laics,  amongst  which  were  two  Dominican 
friars,  and  William  Worseley,  Dean  of  Paul's, 
which  latter  sort  passed  examination,  but  came 
not  to  public  trial. 

The  lord  chamberlain  at  that  time  was  not 
touched ;  whether  it  were  that  the  king  would 
not  stir  too  many  humours  at  once,  but,  afler  the 
manner  of  good  physicians,  purge  the  head  laHf ; 
or  that  Clifford,  from  whom  most  of  tliese  diK. 
eoveries  came,  reserred  that  piece  for  his  owr 
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coming  over;  signifying  only  to  the  king  in  the 
mean  time,  that  he  doubted  there  were  some 
greater  ones  in  the  business,  whereof  he  would 
give  the  king  further  account  when  he  came  to  his 
presence. 

Upon  AUhallows-day-even,  being  now  the 
tenth  year  of  the  king*s  reign,  the  king^s  second 
son  Henry  was  created  Duke  of  York ;  and  as 
well  the  duke,  as  divers  others,  noblemen,  knights 
bachelors,  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  were  made 
knights  of  the  Bath  according  to  the  ceremony. 
Upon  the  morrow  after  twelfth-day,  the  king  re- 
moved from  Westminster,  where  he  had  kept  his 
Christmas,  to  the  Tower  of  London.  This  he 
did  as  soon  as  he  had  advertisement  that  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  in  whose  bosom  or  budget 
most  of  Perkin's  secret  were  laid  up,  was  come 
into  England.  And  the  place  of  the  Tower  was 
chosen  to  that  end,  that  if  Clifford  should  accuse 
any  of  the  great  ones,  they  might,  without  suspi- 
cion or  noise,  or  sending  abroad  of  warrants,  be 
presently  attached;  the  court  and  prison  being 
within  the  cincture  of  one  wall.  Afler  a  day  or 
two,  the  king  drew  unto  him  a  selected  council, 
and  admitted  Clifford  to  his  presence;  who  first 
fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  all  humble  manner 
craved  the  king^s  pardon ;  which  the  king  then 
granted,  though  he  were  indeed  secretly  assured 
of  his  life  before.  Then  commanded  to  tell  his 
knowledge,  he  did  amongst  many  others,  of  him- 
self not  interrogated,  appeach  Sir  William  Stan- 
ley, the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king*s  household. 

The  king  seemed  to  be  much  amazed  at  the 
naming  of  this  lord,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  news 
of  some  strange  and  fearful  prodigy.  To  hear  a 
man  that  had  done  him  service  of  so  high  a  na- 
ture, as  to  save  his  life,  and  set  the  crown  upon 
his  head ;  a  man,  that  enjoyed,  by  his  favour  and 
advancement,  so  great  a  fortune  both  in  honour 
and  riches ;  a  man,  that  was  tied  unto  him  in  so 
near  a  band  of  alliance,  his  brother  having  married 
the  king's  mother ;  and  lastly,  a  man,  to  whom 
he  had  committed  the  trust  of  his  person,  in  mak- 
ing him  his  chamberlain ;  that  this  man,  noways 
disgraced,  noways  discontent,  noways  put  in 
fear,  should  be  false  unto  him.  Clifford  was  re- 
quired to  say  over  again  and  again  the  particulars 
of  his  accusation  ;  being  warned,  that  in  a  matter 
so  unlikely,  and  that  concerned  so  great  a  servant 
of  the  king's,  he  should  not  in  any  wise  go  too 
far.  But  the  king  finding  that  he  did  sadly  and 
constantly,  without  hesitation  or  varying,  and 
with  those  civil  protestations  that  were  fit,  stand 
to  that  he  had  said,  offering  to  justify  it  upon  his 
soul  and  life;  he  caused  him  to  be  removed. 
And  zdet  he  had  not  a  little  bemoaned  himself 
unto  his  council  there  present,  gave  order  that  Sir 
William  Stanley  should  be  restrained  Ip  ^'s  own 
Ofuunber  where  he  lay  before,  in  tne  square  tower: 
and  the  next  day  he  was  examined  by  the  lords. 
I 'pen  hii  examination  he  denied  little  of  that 


wherewith  he  was  charged,  nor  endeavoured  much 
to  excuse  or  extenuate  his  fault :  so  that,  not  rerj 
wisely,  thinking  to  make  his  offence  less  by  con- 
fession, he  made  it  enough  for  condemnation.     It 
was  conceived,  that  he  trusted  much  to  his  former 
merits,  and  the  interest  that  his  brother  had  in 
the  king.    But  those  helps  were  over-weighed  b/ 
divers  things  that  made  against  him,  and  were 
predominant   in    the    king's  nature  and   mind. 
First,  an  over-merit :  for  convenient  merit,  unto 
which  reward  may  easily  reach,  doth  best  with 
kings.    Next  the  sense  of  his  power;  for  the 
king  thought,  that  he  that  could  set  him  up,  was 
the  more  dangerous  to  pull  him  down.    Thirdly, 
the  glimmering  of  a  confiscation ;  for  he  was  the 
richest  subject  for  value  in  the  kingdom ;  there  be- 
ing  found  in  his  castle  of  Holt  forty  thousand 
marks  in  ready  money  and  plate,  besides  jewels, 
household-stuff*,  stocks  upon  his  grounds,  and 
other  personal  estate,  exceeding  great.    And  for 
his  revenue  in  land  and  fee,  it  was  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  of  old  rent,  a  great  matter  in  those 
times.     Lastly,  the  nature  of  the  time ;  for  if  the 
king  had  been  out  of  fear  of  his  own  estate,  it  was 
not  unlike  he  would  have  spared  his  life.     But 
the  cloud  of  so  great  a  rebellion  hanging  over  his 
head,  made  him  work  sure.     Wherefore  after 
some  six  weeks'  distance  of  time,  which  the  king 
did  honourably  interpose,  both  to  give  space  to 
his  brother's  intercession,  and  to  show  to  the 
world  that  he  had  a  conflict  with  himself  what  he 
should  do ;  he  was  arraigned  of  high  treason,  and 
condemned,  and  presently  after  beheaded. 

Yet  is  it  to  this  day  left  but  in  dark  memory, 
both  what  the  case  of  this  noble  person  was,  for 
which  he  suffered;  and  what  likewise  was  the 
ground  and  cause  of  his  defection,  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  his  heart  from  the  king.  His  case  was 
said  to  be  this :  That  in  discourse  between  Sir 
Robert  Clifford  and  him  he  had  said,  ''That if  he 
were  sure  that  that  young  man  were  King  Ed- 
ward's son,  he  would  never  bear  arms  against 
him."  This  case  seems  somewhat  a  hard  case, 
both  in  respect  of  the  conditional,  and  in  respect 
of  the  other  words.  But  for  the  conditional,  it 
seemeth  the  judges  of  that  time,  who  were  learned 
men,  and  the  three  chief  of  them  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  admit  ifs 
and  ands,  to  qualify  words  of  treason ;  whereby 
every  man  might  express  his  malice,  and  blanch 
his  danger.  And  it  was  like  to  the  case,  in  the 
following  times,  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  holy 
maid  of  Kent;  who  had  said,  ««That  if  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  take  Catherine  his  wife 
again,  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  crown,  and 
die  the  death  of  a  dog."  And  infinite  cases  may 
be  put  of  like  nature;  which,  it  seemeth,  the 
grave  judges  taking  into  consideration,  would  not 
admit  of  treasons  upon  condition.  And  as  for  the 
positive  words,  ''  That  he  would  not  bear  arms 
against  King  Edward's  son;"  though  the  words 
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■eeiD  calm,  yet  it  was  a  plain  and  direct  over- 
ruling of  the  king's  title,  either  by  the  line  of 
Lancaster,  or  by  act  of  parliament;  which,  no 
doubt,  pierced  die  king  more  than  if  Stanley  had 
charged  his  lance  upon  him  in  the  field.  For  if 
Stanley  would  hold  that  opinion,  that  a  son  of 
King  Edward  had  still  the  better  right,  he  being 
80  ptincipal  a  person  of  authority  and  favour 
about  the  king,  it  was  to  teach  ail  England  to 
say  as  much.  And  therefore,  as  those  times 
were,  that  speech  touched  the  quick.  But  some 
writers  do  put  this  out  of  doubt;  for  they  say, 
that  Stanley  did  expressly  promise  to  aid  Perkin, 
and  sent  him  some  help  of  treasure. 

Now  for  the  motive  of  his  falling  off  from  the 
king;  it  is  true,  that  at  Bosworth-field  the  king 
was  beset,  and  in  a  manner  enclosed  round  about 
by  the  troops  of  King  Richard,  and  in  manifest 
danger  of  his  life;  when  this  Stanley  was  sent 
by  his  brother,  with  three  thousand  men  to  his 
rescue,  which  he  performed  so,  that  King  Richard 
was  slain  upon  the  place.  So  as  the  condition 
of  mortal  men  is  not  capable  of  a  greater  benefit 
than  the  king  received  by  the  hands  of  Stanley ; 
being,  like  the  benefit  of  Christ,  at  once  to  save 
and  crown.  For  which  service  the  king  gave 
him  great  gifts,  made  him  his  counsellor  and 
chamberlain :  and,  somewhat  contrary  to  his  na- 
ture, had  winked  at  the  great  spoils  of  Bosworth- 
field,  which  came  almost  wholly  to  this  man's 
hands,  to  his  infinite  enriching.  Yet,  neverthe- 
less, blown  up  with  the  conceit  of  his  merit,  he 
did  not  think  he  had  received  good  measure  from 
the  king,  at  least  not  pressing  down  and  running 
over,  as  he  expected.  And  his  ambition  was  so 
exorbitant  and  unbounded,  as  he  became  suitor  to 
the  king  for  the  earldom  of  Chester;  which  ever 
being  a  kind  of  appanage  to  the  principality  of 
Wales,  and  using  to  go  to  the  king's  son,  his  suit 
did  not  only  end  in  a  denial  but  in  a  distaste :  the 
king  perceiving  thereby,  that  his  desires  were  in- 
temperate, and  his  cogitations  vast  and  irregular, 
and  that  his  former  benefits  were  but  cheap,  and 
lightly  regarded  by  him.  Wherefore  the  king 
began  not  to  brook  him  well.  And  as  a  little 
leaven  of  new  distaste  doth  commonly  sour  the 
whole  lump  of  former  merits,  the  king's  wit 
began  now  to  suggest  unto  his  passion,  that 
Stanley,  at  Bosworth-field,  though  he  came  time 
enough  to  save  his  life,  yet  he  stayed  long  enough 
to  endanger  it.  But  yet,  having  no  matter  against 
him,  he  continued  him  in  his  places  until  this  his 
fall. 

After  him  was  made  lord  chamberlain,  Giles, 
Lord  D'Aubigny,  a  man  of  great  sufficiency  and 
valour;  the  more  because  he  was  gentle  and 
moderate. 

There  was  a  common  opinion,  that  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  who  now  was  become  the  state  informer, 
was  from  the  beginning  an  emissary  and  spy  of 
the  king's;  and  thai  h«  fled  over  into  FUnden 
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with  his  consent  and  privity.  But  this  is  not 
probable;  both  because  he  never  recovered  that 
degree  of  grace  which  he  had  with  the  king  be- 
fore his  going  over;  and  chiefly,  for  that  the  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made  touching  the  lord 
chamberlain,  which  was  his  great  service,  grew 
not  from  any  thing  he  learned  abroad,  for  that  he 
knew  it  well  before  he  went 

These  executions,  and  especially  that  of  the  lord 
chamberlain's,  which  was  the  chief  strength  of 
the  party,  and  by  means  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford, 
who  was  the  most  inward  man  of  trust  amongst 
them,  did  extremely  quail  the  design  of  Perkin 
and  his  complices,  as  well  through  discourage- 
ment as  distrust.  So  that  they  were  now,  like 
sand  without  lime,  ill  bound  together;  especially 
as  many  as  were  English,  who  were  at  a  gaae, 
looking  strange  one  upon  another,  not  knowing 
who  was  faitl^ul  to  their  side ;  but  thinking  that 
the  king,  what  with  his  baits,  and  what  with  his 
nets,  would  draw  them  all  unto  him  that  were 
any  thing  worth.  And  indeed  it  came  to  pass, 
that  divers  came  away  by  the  thread,  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  another.  Barley,  that  was 
joint  commissioner  with  Clifford,  did  hold  out 
one  of  the  longest,  till  Perkin  was  far  worn ;  yet 
made  his  peace  at  the  length.  But  the  fall  of 
this  great  man,  being  in  so  high  authority  and 
favour,  as  was  thought,  with  the  king;  and  the 
manner  of  carriage  of  the  business,  as  if  there 
had  been  secret  inquisition  upon  him  for  a  great 
time  before ;  and  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered, 
which  was  little  more  than  for  saying  in  effect 
that  the  title  of  York  was  better  than  the  title  of 
Lancaster;  which  was  the  case  almost  of  every 
man,  at  the  least  in  opinion,  was  matter  of  great 
terror  amongst  all  the  king's  servants  and  sub- 
jects :  insomuch  as  no  man  almost  thought  him- 
self secure,  and  men  durst  scarce  commune  or 
talk  one  with  another,  but  there  was  a  general 
diffidence  every  where :  which  nevertheless  made 
the  king  rather  more  absolute  than  more  safe. 
For  ««blei9ding  inwards,  and  shut  vapours,  strangle 
soonest,  and  oppress  most." 

Hereupon  presently  came  forth  swarms  and 
voUies  of  libels,  which  are  the  gusts  of  liberty 
of  speech  restrained,  and  the  females  of  sedition, 
containing  bitter  invectives  and  slanders  against 
the  king  and  some  of  the  council :  for  the  con- 
triving and  dispersing  whereof,  after  great  dili- 
gence of  inquiry,  five  mean  persons  were  caught 
up  and  executed. 

Meanwhile  the  king  did  not  neglect  Ireland, 
being  the  soil  where  these  mushrooms  and  upstart 
weeds,  that  spring  up  in  a  night,  did  chiefly 
prosper*  He  sent  therefore  from  hence,  for  the 
better  settling  of  his  affairs  there,  commifsionen 
of  both  lobes,  the  Prior  of  Lanthony,  to  be  his 
chancellor  in  that  kingdom;  and  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  with  a  power  of  men,  and  a  viartW 
oommiatioii,  together  with  a  oiviL  powii.flf  hit 
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lieutenant,  with  a  clause,  that  the  Earl  of  Ril- 
dare,  then  deputy,  should  obey  him.  But  the 
wild  Irish,  who  were  the  principal  offenders,  fled 
into  the  woods  and  bogs,  after  their  manner;  and 
those  thai  knew  themselves  guilty  in  the  pale, 
fled  to  them.  So  that  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was 
enforced  to  make  a  wild  chase  upon  the  wild 
Irish;  where,  in  respect  of  the  mountains  and 
fastnesses,  he  did  little  good.  Which,  either  out 
of  a  suspicious  melancholy  upon  his  bad  success, 
or  the  better  to  save  his  service  from  disgrace,  he 
would  needs  impute  unto  the  comfort  that  the 
rebels  should  receive  underhand  from  the  Earl  of 
Kildare ;  every  light  suspicion  growing  upon  the 
earl,  in  respect  of  the  Kildare  that  was  in  the  ac- 
tion of  Lambert  Simnel,  and  slain  at  Stokefield. 
Wherefore  he  caused  the  earl  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  into  England ;  where,  upon  examination, 
he  cleared  himself  so  well,  as  he  was  replaced  in 
his  government.  But  Poynings,  the  better  to 
make  compensation  of  the  meagemess  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  wars  by  acts  of  peace,  called  a  parlia- 
ment; where  was  made  that  memorable  act, 
which  at  this  day  is  called  Poynings*  law, 
whereby  all  the  statutes  of  England  were  made 
to  be  of  force  in  Ireland ;  for  before  they  were 
not,  neither  are  any  now  in  force  in  Ireland, 
which  were  made  in  England  since  that  time; 
which  was  the  tenth  year  of  the  king. 

About  this  time  began  to  be  discovered  in  the 
king  that  disposition,  which  afterwards,  nourished 
and  whet  on  by  bad  counsellors  and  ministers, 
proved  the  blot  of  his  times:  which  was  the 
course  he  took  to  crush  treasure  out  of  his  sub- 
jects' purses,  by  forfeitures  upon  penal  laws. 
At  this  men  did  startle  the  more  at  this  time,  be- 
cause it  appeared  plainly  to  be  in  the  king's  na- 
ture, and  not  out  of  his  necessity,  he  being  now 
in  float  for  treasure :  for  that  he  had  newly  received 
the  peace-money  from  France,  the  benevolence- 
money  from  his  subjects,  and  great  casualties 
upon  the  confiscations  of  the  lord  chamberlain 
and  divers  others.  The  first  noted  case  of  this 
kind  was  that  of  Sir  William  Capel,  alderman 
of  London ;  who,  upon  sundry  penal  laws,  was 
condemned  in  the  sum  of  seven  and  twenty  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  compounded  with  the  king  for 
sixteen  hundred :  and  yet  after,  Empson  would 
have  cut  another  chop  out  of  him  if  the  king  had 
not  died  in  the  instant. 

The  summer  following,  the  king,  to  comfort 
his  mother,  whom  he  did  always  tenderly  love 
and  revere,  and  to  make  open  demonstration  to 
the  world,  that  the  proceedings  against  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley,  which  was  imposed  upon  him  by 
necessity  of  state,  had  not  in  any  degree  dimi- 
nished the  affection  he  bare  to  Thomas  his  bro- 
ther, went  in  progress  to  Latham,  to  make  merry 
with  his  mother  and  the  earl,  and  lay  there  divers 
tfays. 

Dufing  thit  progreM,  Perkin  Warbeek,  flading 


that  time  and  temporising,  which,  whilst  hi» 
practices  were  covert  and  wrought  well  in  Kng- 
iand,  made  for  him;  did  now,  when  thej  were 
discovered  and  defeated,  rather  make  against  him, 
for  that  when  matters  once  go  down  the  hill,  they 
stay  not  without  a  new  force,  resolved  to  try  his 
adventure  in  some  exploit  upon  England ;  hoping 
still  upon  the  affections  of  the  common  people 
towards  the  house  of  York.  Which  body  of 
common  people  he  thought  was  not  to  be  practised 
upon,  as  persons  of  quality  are;  but  that  the 
only  practice  upon  their  affections  was  to  set  up 
a  standard  in  the  field.  The  place  where  he 
should  make  his  attempt,  he  chose  to  he  the  coast 
of  Kent. 

The  king  by  this  time  was  grown  to  such  a 
height  of  reputation  for  cunning  and  policy,  that 
every  accident  and  event  that  went  well,  was  laid 
and  imputed  to  his  foresight,  as  if  he  had  set  it 
before:  as  in  this  particular  of  Perkin's  design 
upon  Kent.  For  the  world  would  not  believe 
afterwards,  but  the  king,  having  secret  intelli- 
gence of  Perkin's  intention  for  Kent,  the  better 
to  draw  it  on,  went  of  purpose  into  the  north  afar 
off,  laying  an  open  side  unto  Perkin,  to  make  him 
come  to  the  close,  and  so  to  trip  up  his  heels, 
having  made  sure  in  Kent  beforehand. 

But  so  it  was,  that  Perkin  had  gathered  together 
a  power  of  all  nations,  neither  in  number,  nor  in 
the  hardiness  and  courage  of  the  persons,  con- 
temptible, but  in  their  nature  and  fortunes  to  be 
feared,  as  well  of  friends  as  enemies;  being 
bankrupts,  and  many  of  them  felons,  and  such 
as  lived  by  rapine.  These  he  put  to  sea,  and 
arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Sandwich  and  Deal,  in 
Kent,  about  July. 

There  he  cast  anchor,  and  to  prove  the  affeo- 
tions  of  the  people,  sent  some  of  his  men  to  land, 
making  great  boasts  of  the  power  that  was  to 
follow.  The  Kentish  men,  perceiving  that  Per- 
kin was  not  followed  by  any  English  of  name  or 
account,  and  that  his  forces  consisted  but  of  stran- 
gers bom,  and  most  of  them  base  people  and 
freebooters,  fitter  to  spoil  a  coast  than  to  recover 
a  kingdom ;  resorting  unto  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  professed  their  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  desired  to  be  directed  and  commanded 
for  the  best  of  the  king's  service.  The  gentlemen, 
entering  into  consultation,  directed  some  forces 
in  good  number  to  show  themselves  upon  the 
coast ;  and  some  of  them  to  make  signs  to  entice 
Perkin's  soldiers  to  land,  as  if  they  would  join 
with  them;  and  some  others  to  appear  from 
some  other  places,  and  to  make  semblance  as 
if  they  fled  from  them,  the  better  to  encourage 
them  to  land.  But  Perkin,  who  by  playing  the 
prince,  or  else  taught  by  secretary  Frion,  had 
learned  thus  much,  that  people  under  command 
do  use  to  consult,  and  after  to  march  in  order; 
and  rebels  contrariwise  run  upon  a  head  together 
in  eonfttsioii,  considering  the  delay  of  time,  sad 
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observing  tlieir  ordeily  and  not  tumultuary  arming, 
doubted  the  worst.  And  therefore  the  wily  youth 
would  not  set  one  foot  out  of  his  ship,  till  he 
might  see  things  were  sure.  Wherefore  the 
king's  forces,  perceiving  that  they  could  draw  on 
no  more  than  those  that  were  formerly  landed, 
set  upon  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  ere  they 
could  fly  back  to  their  ships.  In  which  skirmish, 
besides  those  that  were  fled  and  were  slain,  there 
were  taken  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
Which,  for  that  the  king  thought,  that  to  punish 
a  few  for  example  was  gentlemen's  pay ;  but  for 
rascal  people,  they  were  to  be  cut  off  every  man, 
especially  in  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise :  and 
likewise  for  that  he  saw  that  Perkin's  forces 
would  now  consist  chiefly  of  such  rabble  and 
scum  of  desperate  pepple,  he  therefore  hanged 
them  all  for  the  greater  terror.  They  were 
brought  to  London  all  railed  in  ropes,  like  a  team 
of  horses  in  a  cart,  and  were  executed,  some  of 
them  at  London  and  Wapping,  and  the  rest  at 
divers  places  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Norfolk,  for  sea-marks  or  light-houses,  to 
teach  Perkin*s  people  to  avoid  the  coast.  The 
king  being  adrertised  of  the  landing  of  the  rebels, 
thought  to  leave  his  progress :  but  being  certified 
the  next  day,  that  they  were  partly  defeated,  and 
partly  fled,  he  continued  his  progress,  and  sent 
Sir  Richard  Guildford  into  Kent  in  message; 
who  calling  the  country  together,  did  much  com- 
mend from  the  king  their  fidelity,  manhood,  and 
well  handling  of  that  service;  and  gave  them  all 
thanks,  and,  in  private,  promised  reward  to  some 
particulars. 

Upon  the  sixteenth  of  November,  this  being 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  king,  was  holden  the 
sergeants'  feast  at  Ely-place,  there  being  nine 
sergeants  of  that  call.  The  king,  to  honour  the 
feast,  was  present  with  his  queen  at  the  dinner; 
being  a  prince  that  was  ever  ready  to  grace  and 
countenance  the  professors  of  the  law ;  having  a 
little  of  that,  that  as  he  govemed  his  subjects 
by  his  laws,  so  he  governed  his  laws  by  his 
lawyers. 

This  year  also  the  king  entered  into  league 
with  the  Italian  potentates  for  the  defence  of 
Italy  against  France.  For  King  Charles  had 
conquered  the  realm  of  Naples,  and  lost  it  again, 
in  a  kind  of  a  felicity  of  a  dream.  He  passed 
the  whole  length  of  Italy  without  resistance ;  so 
that  it  was  true  which  Pope  Alexander  was  wont 
to  say,  «*That  the  Frenchmen  came  into  Italy 
with  chalk  in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodg- 
ings, rather  than  with  swords  to  fight.**  He  like- 
wise entered  and  won,  in  effect,  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples  itself,  without  striking  stroke. 
But  presently  thereupon  he  did  commit  and 
multiply  so  many  errors,  as  was  too  great  a  task 
for  the  best  fortune  to  overcome.  He  gave  no 
contentment  to  the  Banms  of  Naples,  of  the  iao- 
tioD  of  the  Angeorinet;  bat  seattend  his  rewards 


according  to  the  mercenary  appetites  of  some 
about  him.  He  put  all  Itsdy  upon  their  guard* 
by  the  seising  and  holding  of  Ostia,  and  the  pro- 
tecting of  the  liberty  of  Pisa;  which  made  all 
men  suspect  that  his  purposes  looked  farther 
than  his  title  of  Naples.  He  fell  too  soon  at 
difference  with  Ludovico  Sfortia,  who  was  the 
man  that  carried  the  keys  which  brought  him  in, 
and  shut  him  out.  He  neglected  to  extinguish 
some  relics  of  the  war.  And  lastly,  in  regard 
of  his  easy  passage  through  Italy  without  resist- 
ance, he  entered  into  an  overmuch  despising  of 
the  arms  of  the  Italians;  whereby  he  left  the 
realm  of  Naples  at  his  departure  so  much  the 
less  provided.  So  that  not  long  after  his  return, 
the  whole  kingdom  revolted  to  Ferdinando  the 
younger,  and  the  French  were  quite  driven  out. 
Nevertheless  Charles  did  make  both  great  threats 
and  great  preparations  to  re-enter  Italy  once 
again.  Wherefore  at  the  instance  of  divers  of 
the  states  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander, there  was  a  league  concluded  between  the 
said  pope;  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans; 
Henry,  King  of  England ;  Ferdinando  and  Isa- 
bella, King  and  Queen  of  Spain ;  for  so  they  are 
constantly  placed  in  the  original  treaty  through- 
out; Augustino  Barbadico,  Duke  of  Venice;  and 
Ludovico  Sfortia,  Duke  of  Milan ;  for  the  com- 
mon defence  of  their  estates:  wherein  though 
Ferdinando  of  Naples  was  not  named  as  prin- 
cipal, yet,  no  doubt,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
tacitly  included  as  a  fee  of  the  church. 

There  died  also  this  year,  Cecile,  Duchess  of 
York,  mother  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  at  her 
castle  of  Berkhamstead,  being  of  extreme  years, 
and  who  had  lived  to  see  three  princes  of  her  body 
crowned,  and  four  murdered.  She  was  buried  at 
Foderingham,  by  her  husband. 

This  year  also  the  king  called  his  parliament, 
where  many  laws  were  made  of  a  more  private 
and  vulgar  nature  than  ought  to  detain  the  reader 
of  a  history.  And  it  may  be  Justly  suspected 
by  the  proceedings  following,  that  as  the  king 
did  excel  in  good  commonwealth  laws,  so,  never- 
theless, he  had  in  secret  a  design  to  make  use  of 
them,  as  well  forcollectingoftreasure  as  for  correct- 
ing of  manners ;  and  so  meaning  thereby  to  harrow 
his  people,  did  accumulate  them  the  rather. 

The  principal  law  that  was  made  this  pariia- 
ment  was  a  law  of  a  strange  nature ;  rather  Just 
than  legal ;  and  more  magnanimous  than  provi- 
dent. This  law  did  ordain.  That  no  person  that 
did  assist  in  arms,  or  otherwise,  the  king  for  the 
time  being,  should  after  be  impeached  therefore, 
or  attainted,  either  by  the  course  of  the  law,  or 
by  act  of  parliament  But  if  any  such  act  of  at- 
tainder did  happen  to  be  made,  it  should  be  roid 
and  of  none  effect ;  for  that  it  was  agreeable  to  rea- 
son of  estate,  that  the  subject  should  not  inquirn 
of  the  justness  of  the  king's  title  or  quarrel ;  and 
it  was  agreeabja  to  good  oonieienee,  that,  what- 
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•oe^er  the  fortune  of  the  war  were,  the  sabjeet 
'should  not  suffer  for  his  obedience.  Hie  spirit 
of  this  law  was  wonderful  pious  and  noble,  being 
like,  in  matter  of  war,  unto  the  spirit  of  David  in 
matter  of  plague ;  who  said,  '•  If  I  have  sinned, 
strike  me:  but  what  have  these  sheep  doneV* 
Neither  wanted  this  law  parts  of  prudent  and  deep 
foresight;  for  it  did  the  better  take  away  occa- 
sions for  the  people  to  busy  themselves  to  pry  into 
the  king's  title ;  for  that  howsoever  it  fell,  their 
safety  was  already  provided  for.  Besides,  it 
could  not  but  greatly  draw  unto  him  the  love  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  because  he  seemed  more  care- 
ful for  them  than  for  himself.  But  yet,  neverthe- 
less, it  did  take  off  from  his  party  that  great  tie 
and  spur  of  necessity,  to  fight  and  go  victors  out 
of  the  field ;  considering  their  lives  and  fortunes 
were  put  in  safety  and  protected,  whether  they 
stood  to  it  or  ran  away.  But  the  force  and  obli- 
gation of  this  law  was  in  itself  illusory,  as  to  the 
latter  part  of  it,  by  a  precedent  act  of  parliament 
to  bind  or  frustrate  a  future.  For  a  supreme  and 
absolute  power  cannot  conclude  itself,  neither  can 
that  which  is  in  nature  revocable  be  made  fixed, 
no  more  than  if  a  man  should  appoint  or  declare 
by  his  will,  that  if  he  made  any  latter  will  it  should 
be  void.  And  .for  the  case  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, there  is  a  notable  precedent  of  it  in  King 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time ;  who  doubting  he  might 
die  in  the  minority  of  his  son,  procured  an  act  to 
pass,  That  no  statute  made  during  the  minority  of 
a  king,  should  bind  him  or  his  successors,  except 
it  were  confirmed  by  the  king  under  his  great  seal 
at  his  full  age.  But  the  first  act  that  passed  in 
King  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  was  an  act  of  re- 
peal of  that  former  act ;  at  which  time  neverthe- 
less the  king  was  minor.  But  things  that  do  not 
bind,  may  satisfy  for  the  time. 

There  was  also  made  a  shearing  or  underprop- 
ping act  for  the  benevolence :  to  make  the  sums 
which  any  person  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  never- 
theless were  not  brought  in,  to  be  leviable  by 
course  of  law.  Which  act  did  not  only  bring  in 
the  arrears,  but  did  indeed  countenance  the  whole 
business,  and  was  pretended  to  be  made  at  the 
desire  of  those  that  had  been  forward  to  pay. 

This  parliament  also  was  made  that  good  law, 
which  gave  the  attaint  upon  a  false  verdict  be- 
tween party  and  party,  which  before  was  a  kind 
of  evangile,  irremediable.  It  extends  not  to  causes 
capital,  as  well  because  they  are  for  the  most  part 
at  the  king's  suit,  as  because,  in  them,  if  they  be 
followed  in  course  of  indictment,  there  passeth  a 
double  jury,  the  indictors  and  the  triers :  and  so 
not  twelve  men,  but  four-and-twenty .  But  it  seem- 
eth  that  was  not  the  only  reason ;  for  this  reason 
holdeth  not  in  the  appeal.  But  the  great  reason 
was,  lest  it  should  tend  to  the  discouragement  of 
jumrs  in  eases  of  life  and  death ;  if  they  should  be 
■nbjfict  to  suit  and  penalty,  where  the  favour  of 
Itifer  Tnakelh  igiiuH  them.    It  extandeth  not  tlAo 


'  to  any  suit,  where  the  demand  ia  under  the  Tallie 
of  forty  pounds;  for  that  in  such  eases  of  petty 
value  it  would  not  quit  the  charge,  to  go  thcmti 
again. 

There  was  another  law  made  against  a  branek 
of  ingratitude  in  women,  who  having  been  ad- 
vanced by  their  husbands,  or  their  husbands*  an- 
cestors, should  alien,  and  thereby  seek  to  defeat  the 
heirs,  or  those  in  remainder,  of  the  lands  wbeie- 
unto  they  had  been  so  advanced.  The  remedy 
was,  by  giving  power  to  the  next,  to  enter  for  a 
forfeiture. 

There  was  also  enacted  that  charitable  lawr,  for 
the  admission  of  poor  suitors  in  forma  pauperis, 
without  fee  to  counsellor,  attorney,  or  clerk,  wbeie- 
by  poor  men  became  rather  able  to  vex  than  on* 
able  to  sue.  There  were^divers  other  good  laws 
made  that  parliament,  as  we  said  before ;  but  we 
still  observe  our  manner,  in  selecting  out  those 
that  are  not  of  a  vulgar  nature. 

The  king,  this  while,  though  he  sat  in  parlia- 
ment, as  in  full  peace,  and  seemed  to  account  of 
the  designs  of  Perkin,  who  was  now  returned  into 
Flanders,  but  as  a  May-game ;  yet  having  the 
composition  of  a  wise  king,  stout  withont,  and 
apprehensive  within,  had  given  order  for  the 
watching  of  beacons  upon  the  coasts,  and  erecting 
more  where  they  stood  too  thin,  and  had  a  care- 
ful eye  where  this  wandering  cloud  would  break. 
But  Perkin,  advised  to  keep  his  fire,  which  hither- 
to burned  as  it  were  upon  green  wood,  alive 
with  continual  blowing,  sailed  again  into  Ireland, 
whence  he  had  formerly  departed,  rather  upon  the 
hopes  of  France,  than  upon  any  unreadiness  or 
discouragement  he  found  in  that  people.  But  in 
the  space  of  time  between,  the  king's  diligence 
and  Poynings's  commission  had  so  settled  things 
there,  as  there  was  nothing  left  for  Perkin,  but  the 
blustering  affection  of  wild  and  naked  people. 
Wherefore  he  was  advised  by  his  council  to  aeek 
aid  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  a  prince  young  and 
valorous,  and  in  good  terms  with  his  nobles  and 
people,  and  ill  affected  to  King  Henry.  At  this 
time  also  both  Maximilian  and  Charles  of  France 
began  to  bear  no  good  will  to  the  king :  the  one 
being  displeased  with  the  king's  prohibition  of 
commerce  with  Flanders ;  the  other  holding  the 
king  for  suspect,  in  regard  of  his  late  entry  into 
league  with  the  Italians.  Wherefore,  besides  tiba 
open  aids  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  which  did 
with  sails  and  oars  put  on  and  advance  Perkin*8 
designs,  there  wanted  not  some  secret  tides  from 
Maximilian  and  Charles,  which  did  further  his 
fortunes :  insomuch  as  they,  both  by  their  secret 
letters  and  messages,  recommended  him  to  the 
King  of  Scotland. 

Perkin,  therefore,  coming  into  Scotland  upon 
those  hopes,  with  a  well-appointed  company, 
was  by  the  King  of  Scots,  being  formerly  wdl 
prepared,  honourably  welcomed,  and  soon  after 
his  airival  admittsd  to  his  prBtSDoe,  in  a  sokom 
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manner:  for  the  king  received  him  in  state  in  his 
chamber  of  presence,  accompanied  with  divers 
of  his  nobles.  And  Perkin  well  attended,  as 
well  with  those  that  the  king  had  sent  before 
him,  as  with  his  own  train,  entered  the  room 
where  the  king  was,  and  coming  near  to  the 
king,  and  bowing  a  little  to  embrace  him,  he 
retired  some  paces  back,  and  with  a  load  voice, 
that  all  that  were  present  might  hear  him,  made 
his  declaration  in  this  manner: 

**  High  and  mighty  king,  your  grace,  and  these 
your  nobles  here  present,  may  be  pleased  benignly 
to  bow  your  ears  to  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  voung 
man,  that  by  right  ought  to  hold  in  his  han<i  the 
ball  of  a  kingdom ;  but  by  fortune  is  made  him- 
self a  ball,  tossed  from  misery  to  misery,  and 
from  place  to  place.  You  see  here  before  you 
the  spectacle  of  a  Plantagenet,  who  hath  been 
carried  from  the  nursery  to  the  sanctuary ;  from 
the  sanctuary  to  the  direful  prison;  from  the 
prison  to  the  hand  of  the  cruel  tormentor ;  and 
from  that  hand  to  the  wide  wilderness,  as  I  may 
truly  call  it,  for  so  the  world  bath  been  to  me. 
So  that  he  that  is  bom  to  a  great  kingdom,  hath 
not  ground  to  set  his  foot  upon,  more  than  this 
where  he  now  standeth  by  your  princely  favour. 
Edward  the  Fourth,  late  King  of  England,  as 
your  grace  cannot  but  have  heard,  led  two  sons, 
E!dward,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  both  very 
f  oung.  Edward,  the  eldest,  succeeded  their  father 
m  the  crown,  by  the  name  of  King  Edward  the 
Fifth :  but  Richard,  Duke  of  .Gloucester,  their 
unnatural  uncle,  first  thirsting  after  the  kingdom 
through  ambition,  and  afterwards  thirsting  for 
their  blood,  out  of  desire  to  secure  himself,  em- 
ployed an  instrument  of  his,  confident  to  him,  as 
he  thought,  to  murder  them  both.  But  this  man 
that  was  employed  to  execute  that  execrable 
tragedy,  having  crqelly  slain  King  Edward,  the 
eldest  of  the  two,  was  moved,  partly  by  remorse, 
and  partly  by  some  other  mean,  to  save  Richard 
his  brother;  making  a^  report  nevertheless  to  the 
tyrant,  that  he  had  performed  his  commandment 
for  both  brethren.  This  report  was  accordingly 
believed,  and  published  generally;  so  that  the 
world  hath  been  possessed  of  an  opinion,  that 
they  both  were  barbarously  made  away;  though 
ever  truth  hath  son^e  sparks  that  fly  abnnid,  until 
it  appear  in  due  time,  as  this  hath  had.  But 
Almighty  God,  that  stopped  the  mouth  of  the 
lion,  and  saved  little  Joash  from  the  tyranny  of 
Athaliah,  when  she  massacred  the  king*s  child- 
ren; and  did  save  Isaac,  when  the  hand  was 
stretched  forth  to  sacrifice  him;  preserved  the 
second  brother.  For  I  myself,  that  stand  here 
in  your  presence,  am  that  very  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  brother  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  King 
Edward  the  Fifth,  now  the  most  rightful  surviving 
heir  male  to  that  vietorious  and  most  noble  Ed- 
ward, of  that  name  the  fourth,  late  King  of  Eng- 
land«    For  the  manner  of  my  etcape,  it  is  fit  it 


should  pass  in  silence,  or  at  least  in  a  more  secret 
relation ;  for  that  it  may  concern  some  alive,  and 
the  memory  of  some  that  are  dead.  Let  it  suffice 
to  think,  that  I  had  then  a  mother  living,  a  queen, 
and  one  that  expected  daily  such  a  commandment 
from  the  tyrant,  for  the  murdering  of  her  children. 
Thus  in  my  tender  age  escaping  by  God*8  mercy 
out  of  London,  I  was  secretly  conveyed  over  sea; 
where  after  a  time  the  party  that  had  me  in. 
charge,  upon  what  new  fears,  change  of  mind, 
or  practice,  God  knoweth,  suddenly  forsook  me. 
Whereby  I  was  forced  to  wander  abroad,  and  to 
seek  mean  conditions  for  the  sustaining  of  my 
life.  Wherefore  distracted  between  several  pas- 
sions, the  one  of  fear  to  be  known,  lest  the  tyrant 
should  have  a  new  attempt  upon  me ;  the  other 
of  grief  and  disdain  to  be  nnknown,  and  to  live 
in  that  base  and  servile  manner  that  I  did;  I 
resolved  with  myself  to  expect  the  tyrant^s  death, 
and  then  to  put  myself  into  my  sister's  hands,  who 
was  next  heir  to  the  crown.  But  in  this  season 
it  happened  one  Henry  Tudor,  son  to  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  to  come  from  France 
and  enter  into  the  realm,  and  by  subtile  and  foul 
means  to  obtain  the  crown  of  the  same,  which  to 
me  rightfully  appertained :  so  that  it  was  but  a 
change  from  tyrant  to  tyrant.  This  Henry,  my 
extreme  and  mortal  enemy,  so  soon  as  he  had 
knowledge  of  my  being  alive,  imagined  and 
wrought  all  the  subtile  ways  and  means  he  could 
to  procure  my  final  destruction;  for  my  mortal 
enemy  hath  not  only  falsely  surmised  me  to  be  a 
feigned  person,  giving  me  nicknames,  so  abusing 
the  world;  but  also,  to  defer  and  put  me  from 
entry  into  England,  hath  offered  large  sums  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  princes  and  their  ministers, 
with  whom  I  have  been  retained ;  and  made  im- 
portune labours  to  certain  servants  about  my  per- 
son, to  murder  or  poison  me',  and  others  to  forsake 
and  leave  my  righteous  quarrel,  and  to  depart 
from  my  service,  as  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and 
others.  So  that  every  man  of  reason  may  well 
perceive,  that  Henry,  calling  himself  King  of 
England,  needed  not  to  have  bestowed  such  great 
sums  of  treasure,  nor  so  to  have  busied  himself 
with  importune  and  incessant  labour  and  industry, 
to  compass  my  death  and  ruin,  if  I  had  been  such 
a  feigned  person.  But  the  truth  of  my  cause 
being  so  manifest,  moved  the  most  Christian 
King  Charles,  and  the  Lady  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Burgundy,  my  most  dear  aunt,  not  only  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  thereof,  but  lovingly  to 
assist  me.  But  it  seemeth  that  God  above,  for 
tiie  good  of  this  whole  island,  and  the  knitting 
of  these  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
in  a  strait  concord  and  amity,  by  to  great  an  obli- 
gation, hath  reserved  the  placing  of  me  on  the 
imperial  throne  of  England  for  the  arms  and  su<. 
eours  of  your  g^race.  Neither  is  it  the  first  time 
that  a  King  of  Scotland  hath  supported  them  that 
were  bereft  and  spoiled  of  the  l^ngdom  of  £n|;* 
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land,  88  of  late,  in  fresh  memory,  it  was  done  in 
the  person  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Wherefore,  for 
that  your  grace  hath  g^ven  clear  signs,  that  you 
are  in  no  noble  quality  inferior  to  your  royal 
ancestors,  I,  so  distressed  a  prince,  was  hereby 
moved  to  come  and  put  myself  into  your  royal 
hands,  desiring  your  assistance  to  recover  my 
kingdom  of  England;  promising  faithfully  to 
bear  myself  towards  your  grace  no  otherwise 
than  if  I  were  your  own  natural  broker;  and 
will,  upon  the  recovery  of  mine  inheritance, 
gratefully  do  you  all  the  pleasure  that  is  in  my 
utmost  power," 

After  Perkin  had  told  his  tale,  King  James  an- 
swered bravely  and  wisely;  "That  whatsoever 
he  were,  he  should  not  repent  him  of  putting 
himself  into  his  hands.^'  And  from  that  time 
forth,  though  there  wanted  not  some  about  him, 
that  would  have  persuaded  him  that  all  was  but 
an  illusion;  yet  notwithstanding,  either  taken 
by  Perkin's  amiable  and  alluring  behaviour,  or 
inclining  to  the  recommendation  of  the  great 
princes  abroad,  or  willing  to  take  an  occasion  of 
a  war  against  King  Henry,  he  entertained  him  in 
all  things  as  became  the  person  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York ;  embraced  his  quarrel ;  and,  the  more  to 
put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  great 
prince,  and  not  a  representation  only,  he  gave 
consent  that  this  duke  should  take  to  wife  the 
Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  being  a  near  kinswoman  to  the  king 
himself,  and  a  young  virgin  of  excellent  beauty 
and  virtue. 

Not  long  aAer,  the  King  of  Scots  in  person, 
with  Perkin  in  his  company,  entered  with  a  great 
army,  though  it  consisted  chiefly  of  borderers, 
being  raised  somewhat  suddenly,  into  North- 
umberland. And  Perkin,  for  a  perfume  before 
him  as  he  went,  caused  to  be  published  a  procla- 
mation* of  this  tenor  following,  in  the  name  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  true  inheritor  of  the 
drown  of  England: 

"  It  hath  pleased  God,  who  putteth  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalteth  the  humble, 
and  suffereth  not  the  hopes  of  the  just  to  perish 
in  the  end,  to  give  us  means  at  the  length  to  show 
ourselves  armed  unto  our  lieges  and  people  of 
England.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to  intend  their 
hurt  or  damage,  or  to  make  war  upon  them,  other- 
wise than  to  deliver  ourselves  and  them  from 
tyranny  and  oppression.  For  our  mortal  enemy 
Henry  Tudor,  a  false  usurper  of  the  crown  of 
England,  which  to  us  by  natural  and  lineal  right 
appertaineth,  knowing  in  his  own  heart  our  un- 
doubted right,  we  being  the  very  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  younger  son,  and  now  surviving  heir 
male  of  the  noble  and  victorious  Edward  the 
Fimrth,  late  King  of  England,  hath  not  only 

*  TlM  orifinml  of  tbii  practoinatioB  ramalnetb  wHIi  Sir 
Rubtrt  Cotton,  a  worthy  |»roMrTer  and  treasurer  of  rare 
antbinkiM :  flrom  wbooe  manneeripta  I  liavo  had  mvnch  light 
tor  the  ftimiihi^  of  thii  work. 


deprived  us  of  our  kingdom,  but  likewise,  bj  all 
foul  and  wicked  means,  sought  to  betray  us,  and 
bereave  us  of  our  life.  Yet  if  his  tyranny  only 
extended  itself  to  our  person,  although  our  royal 
blood  teacbeth  us  to  be  sensible  of  injuries,  if 
should  be  less  to  our  grief.  But  this  Tudor,  who 
boasteth  himself  to  have  overthrown  a  tyrant, 
hath,  ever  since  his  first  entrance  into  his  usurped 
reign,  put  little  in  practice  but  tyranny  and  the 
feats  thereof. 

*'For  King  Richard,  our  unnatural  uncle,  al- 
though desire  of  rule  did  blind  him,  yet  in  his 
other  actions,  like  a  true  Plantagenet,  was  noble, 
and  loved  the  honour  of  the  realm,  and  the  con- 
tentment and  comfort  of  his  nobles  and  people. 
But  this  our  mortal  enemy,  agreeable  to  the 
meanness  of  his  birth,  hath  trodden  under  foot 
the  honour  of  this  nation :  selling  our  best  con- 
federates for  money,  and  making  merchandise  of 
the  blood,  estates,  and  fortunes  of  our  peers  and 
subjects,  by  feigned  wars  and  dishonourable 
peace,  only  to  enrich  his  coffers.  Nor  unlike 
hath  been  his  hateful  misgovemment  and  evil 
deportments  at  home.  First,  he  hath,  to  fortiQf 
his  false  quarrel,  caused  divers  nobles  of  this  our 
realm,  whom  he  held  suspect  and  stood  in  dread 
of,  to  be  cruelly  murdered;  as  our  cousin  Sir 
William  Stanley,  lord  chamberlain;  Sir  Simon 
Mountfort,  Sir  Robert  Ratcliffe,  William  D*Aa- 
bigpay,  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  many  others,  be> 
sides  such  as  have  dearly  bought  their  lives  with 
intolerable  ransoms :  some  of  which  nobles  axe 
now  in  the  sanctuary.  Also  he  hath  long  kept, 
and  yet  keepeth  in  prison,  our  right  entirely  well- 
beloved  cousin,  Edward,  son  and  heir  to  our 
uncle  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  others ;  withholding 
from  them  their  rightful  inheritance,  to  the  intent 
they  should  never  be  of  might  and  power,  to  aid 
and  assist  us  at  our  need,  after  the  duty  of  their 
legiances.  He  also  married  by  compulsion,  cer- 
tain of  onr  sisters,  and  also  the  sister  of  our  said 
cousin  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  divers  other 
ladies  of  the  royal  blood,  unto  certain  of  his 
kinsmen  and  friends  of  simple  and  low  degree ; 
and  putting  apart  all  well  disposed  nobles,  he 
hath  none  in  ^vour  and  trust  about  his  person, 
but  Bishop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray,  Lovel,  Oliver 
King,  David  Owen,  Risely,  Turbervile,  Tiler, 
Choroley,  Empson,  James  Hobart,  John  Cut, 
Garth,  Henry  Wyat,  and  such  other  caitiffs  and 
villains  of  birth,  which  by  subtile  inventions, 
and  pilling  of  the  people,  have  been  the  principal 
finders,  occasioners,  and  counsellors  of  the  mis^ 
rule  and  mischief  now  reigning  in  England. 

•*We  remembering  these  premises,  with  the 
great  and  execrable  offences  daily  committed  and 
done  by  our  foresaid  grreat  enemy  and  his  adhe- 
rents, in  breaking  the  liberties  and  franchises  of 
our  mother  the  holy  church,  upon  pretences  of 
wicked  and  heathenish  policy,  to  the  high  displea- 
suie  of  Almighty  God,  besides  the  manifold  traar 
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80ii8«  abominable  murders,  manslaughters,  robbe- 
ries, extortions,  the  daily  pilling  of  the  people  by 
dismes,  taxes,  tallages,  benevolences,  and  other 
unlawful  impositions  and  grievous  exactions, 
with  many  other  heinous  effects,  to  the  likely 
destruction  and  desolation  of  the  whole  realm; 
shall,  by  God*s  grace,  and  the  help  and  assistance 
of  the  great  lords  of  our  blood,  with  counsel  of 
other  sad  persons,  see  that  the  commodities  of  our 
realm  be  employed  to  the  most  advantage  of  the 
same;  the  intercourse  of  merchandise  betwixt 
realm  and  realm  to  be  ministered  and  handled  as 
shall  more  be  to  the  common  weal  and  pros- 
perity of  our  subjects ;  and  all  such  dismes,  taxes, 
tallages,  benevolences,  unlawful  impositions,  and 
grievous  exactions,  as  be  above  rehearsed,  to  be 
foredone  and  laid  apart,  and  never  from  henceforth 
to  be  called  upon,  but  in  such  cases  as  our  noble 
progenitors,  kings  of  England,- have  of  the  old  time 
been  accustomed  to  have  the  aid,  succour,  and 
help  of  their  subjects,  and  true  liege-men. 

«*  And  further,  we  do,  out  of  our  grace  and  cle- 
mency, hereby  as  well  publish  and  promise  to  all 
our  subjects  remission  and  free  pardon  of  all  by- 
past  offences  whatsoever,  against  our  person  or 
estate,  in  adhering  to  our  said  enemy,  by  whom, 
we  know  well,  they  have  been  misled,  if  they  shall 
within  time  convenient  submit  themselves  unto 
us.  And  for  such  as  shall  come  with  the  foremost 
to  assist  our  righteous  quarrel,  we  shall  make 
them  so  far  partakers  of  our  princely  favour  and 
bounty,  as  shall  be  highly  for  the  comfort  of  them 
and  theirs,  both  during  their  life  and  after  their 
death  :  as  also  we  shall,  by  all  means  which  God 
shall  put  into  our  hands,  demean  ourselves  to  give 
royal  contentment  to  all  degrees  and  estate  of  our 
people,  maintaining  the  liberties  of  holy  church  in 
their  entire,  preserving  the  honours,  privileges, 
and  pre-eminences  of  our  nobles  from  contempt  or 
disparagement,  according  to  the  digrnity  of  their 
blood.  We  shall  also  unyoke  our  people  from  all 
heavy  burdens  and  endurances,  and  confirm  our 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  in  their  charters  and 
freedoms,  with  enlargement  where  it  shall  be  de- 
served ;  and  in  all  points  give  our  subjects  cause 
to  think,  that  the  blessed  and  debonair  govern- 
ment of  our  noble  father  King  Edward,  in  his  last 
times,  is  in  us  revived. 

«« And  forasmuch  as  the  putting  to  death,  or  tak- 
ing alive  of  our  said  mortal  enemy,  may  be  a 
mean  to  stay  much  effusion  of  blood,  which  other- 
wise may  ensue,  if  by  compulsion  or  fair  pro- 
mises he  shall  draw  after  him  any  number  of  our 
subjects  to  resist  us,  which  we  desire  to  avoid, 
though  we  be  certainly  informed  that  our  said 
enemy  is  purposed  and  prepared  to  fly  the  land, 
having  already  made  over  great  masses  of  the  trear 
sure  of  our  crown,  the  better  to  support  him  in  fo- 
reign part^,  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  whosoever 
shail  take  or  distress  our  said  enemy,  though 
the  party  be  of  never  so  mean  mconditioDf  he  shall 


be  by  us  rewarded  with  a  thousand  pound  in 
money,  forthwith  to  be  laid  down  to  him,  and  a 
hundred  marks  by  the  year  of  inheritance;  besides 
that  he  may  otherwise  merit,  both  toward  God  and 
all  good  people,  for  the  destruction  of  such  a  tyrant. 

*'  Lastly,  we  do  all  men  to  wit,  and  herein  we 
take  also  God  to  witness,  that  whereas  God  hath 
moved  the  heart  of  our  dearest  cousin,  the  King  of 
Scotland,  to  aid  us  in  person  in  this  our  righteous 
quarrel;  it  is  altogether  without  any  pact  or  pro- 
mise, or  so  much  as  demand  of  any  thing  that  may 
prejudice  our  crown  or  subjects:  but  contrariwise, 
with  promise  on  our  said  cousin's  part,  that  when- 
soever he  shall  find  us  in  sufficient  strength  to 
get  the  upper  hand  of  our  enemy,  which  we  hope 
will  be  very  suddenly,  he  will  forthwith  peace- 
ably return  into  his  own  kingdom ;  contenting  him- 
self only  with  the  glory  of  so  honourable  an  en- 
terprise, and  our  true  and  faithful  love  and  amity ; 
which  we  shall  ever,  by  the  grace  of  Almighty 
God,  so  order,  as  shall  be  to  the  great  comfort  of 
both  kingdoms." 

But  Parkin's  proclamation  did  little  edify  with 
the  people  of  England ;  neither  was  he  the  better 
welcome  for  the  company  he  came  in.  Where- 
fore the  King  of  Scotland,  seeing  none  came  in  to 
Perkin,  nor  none  stirred  anywhere  in  his  fovoor, 
turned  his  enterprise  into  a  rode ;  and  wasted  and 
destroyed  the  country  of  Northumberland  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  hearing  that  there  were  forces 
coming  against  him,  and  not  willing  that  they 
should  find  his  men  heavy  and  laden  with  booty, 
he  returned  into  Scotland,  with  great  spoils,  de- 
ferring further  prosecution  till  another  time.  It  is 
said,  that  Perkin,  acting  the  part  of  a  prince  hand- 
somely, when  he  saw  the  Scottish  fell  to  waste  the 
country,  came  to  the  king  in  a  passionate  manner, 
making  great  lamentation,  and  desired,  that  that 
might  not  be  the  manner  of  making  the  war;  for 
that  no  crown  was  so  dear  to  his  mind  as  that  ha 
desired  to  purchase  it  with  the  blood  and  ruin  of 
his  country.  Whereunto  the  king  answered  half 
in  sport,  that  he  doubted  much,  he  was  careful  for 
that  that  was  none  of  his,  and  that  he  should  be 
too  good  a  steward  for  his  enemy,  to  save  the 
country  to  his  use. 

By  this  time,  being  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
king,  the  interruption  of  trade  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Flemish  began  to  pinch  the  mer- 
chants of  both  nations  very  sore ;  which  moved 
them  by  all  means  they  could  devise,  to  affect  and 
dispose  their  sovereigns  respectively  to  open  the 
intercourse  again ;  wherein  time  favoured  them* 
For  the  archduke  and  his  council  began  to  see, 
that  Perkin  would  prove  but  a  runagate  and  a 
citizen  of  the  world :  and  that  it  was  the  part  of 
children  to  fall  out  about  babies.  And  the  king, 
on  his  part,  ailer  the  attempts  upon  Kent  and 
Northumberland,  began  to  have  the  business  of 
Perkin  in  less  estimation ;  so  as  he  did  not  put  ic 
to  account  in  anT  consultation  of  state     But  that 
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tiiat  mored  him  roost  was,  that  heing  a  king  that 
loved  wealth  and  treasare,  he  could  not  endure  to 
have  trade  sick,  nor  any  ohstraction  to  continue  in 
the  gate-vein  which  disperseth  that  blood.  And 
yet  he  kept  state  so  far,  as  first  to  be  sought  unto. 
Wherein  the  merchant^yenturers  likewise,  be- 
ing a  strong  company  at  that  time,  and  well  un- 
der-set with  rich  men,  and  good  order,  did  hold 
ctat  bravely ;  taking  off  the  commodities  of  the 
kingdom,  though  they  lay  dead  upon  their  hands 
for  want  of  vent.  At  the  last,  commissioners  met 
at  London  to  treat:  on  the  king^s  part.  Bishop 
Fox,  lord  privy  seal,  Viscount  Wells,  Kendal, 
prior  of  Saint  John's,  Warham,  master  of  the  rolls, 
who  began  to  gain  much  upon  the  ting's  opinion; 
rjrswick,  who  was  almost  ever  one ;  and  Risely : 
on  the  archduke's  part,  the  Lord  Bevers,  his  ad- 
miral ;  the  Lord  Verunsel,  president  of  Flanders, 
and  others.  These  concluded  a  perfect  treaty, 
both  of  amity  and  intercourse,  between  the  king 
and  the  archduke;  containing  articles  both  of 
state,  commerce,  and  free  fishing.  This  is  that 
treaty  which  the  Flemings  call  at  this  day  **  inter- 
cursus  magnus;"  both  because  it  is  more  com- 
plete than  the  precedent  treaties  of  the  third  and 
fourth  year  of  the  king;  and  chiefly  to  give  it  a 
difference  from  the  treaty  that  followed  in  the  one- 
and-twentieth  year  of  the  king,  which  they  call 
'Mntercnrsus  malus."  In  this  treaty,  there  was 
an  express  article  against  the  reception  of  the 
rebels  of  either  prince  by  other;  purporting,  That 
if  any  such  rebel  should  be  required,  by  the  prince 
whose  rebel  he  was,  of  the  prince  confederate, 
that  forthwith  the  prince  confederate  should  by 
proclamation  command  him  to  avoid  the  country : 
which  if  he  did  not  within  fifteen  days,  the  rebel 
was  to  stand  proscribed,  and  put  out  of  protection. 
But  nevertheless  in  this  article  Perkin  was  not 
named,  neither  perhaps  contained,  because  he  was 
no  rebel.  But  by  tfiis  means  his  wings  were 
dipt  of  his  followers  that  were  English.  And  it 
was  expressly  comprised  in  the  treaty,  that  it 
ihould  extend  to  the  territories  of  the  duchess- 
dowager.  AfVer  the  intercourse  thus  restored,  the 
English  merchants  came  again  to  their  mansion 
at  Antwerp,  where  they  were  received  with  pro- 
cession and  great  joy. 

The  winter  following,  being  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  reign,  the  king  called  again  his  parliament ; 
where  he  did  much  exaggerate  both  the  malice 
and  the  cruel  predatory  war  lately  made  by  the 
King  of  Scotland :  That  the  king,  being  in  amity 
with  him,  and  noways  provoked,  should  so  bum 
in  hatred  towards  him,  as  to  drink  of  the  lees  and 
dregs  of  Perkin's  intoxication,  who  was  every- 
where else  detected  and  discarded :  and  that  when 
he  perceived  it  was  out  of  his  reach  to  do  the  king 
any  hurt,  he  had  turned  his  arms  upon  unarmed 
and  unprovided  people,  to  spoil  only  and  depopu- 
late, contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  war  and  peace : 
concluding,  that  he  could  neither  with  honour,  nor 


with  the  safety  of  his  people,  to  whom  he  did< 
protection,  let  pass  these  wrongs  amevenged. 
The  parliament  understood  him  well,  and  gave 
him  a  subsidy,  limited  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  besides  two  fifteens : 
for  his  wars  were  always  to  him  as  a  mine  of 
treasure  of  a  strange  kind  of  ore ;  iron  at  the  top, 
and  gold  and  silver  at  the  bottom.    At  this  parlia- 
ment, for  that  there  had  been  so  much  time  spent 
in  making  laws  the  year  before,  and  for  that  it 
was  called  purposely  in  respect  of  the  Scottish 
war,  there  were  no  laws  made  to  be  remembered. 
Only  there  passed  a  law,  at  the  suit  of  the  mer* 
chant-adventurers  of  England,  against  the  mer- 
chant-adventurers of  London,  for  monopolixing 
and  exacting  upon  the  trade;  which  it  seemetii 
they  did  a  little  to  save  themselves  after  the  hard 
time  they  had  sustained  by  want  of  trade.     Bat 
those  innovations  were  taken  away  by  parliament. 
But  it  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his 
money ;  and  though  he  avoided  to  fight  with  en^ 
mies  abroad,  yet  he  was  still  enforced  to  fight  for 
it  with  rebels  at  home :  for  no  sooner  began  the 
subsidy  to  be  levied  in  Corawall,  but  the  people 
there  began  to  grudge  and  murmur.    The  Cornish 
being  a  race  of  men,  stout  of  stomach,  mighty  of 
body  and  limb,  and  that  lived  hardly  in  a  barren 
country,  and  many  of  them  could,  for  a  need,  live 
under  ground,  that  were  tinners.    They  muttered 
extremely,  that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  l>e  suffered, 
that  for  a  little  stir  of  the  Scots,  soon  blown  over, 
they  should  be  thus  grinded  to  powder  with  pay- 
ments ;  and  said  it  was  for  them  to  pay  that  had 
too  much,  and  lived  idly.    But  they  would  eat 
their  bread  that  they  got  with  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  and  no  man  should  take  it  from  them. 
And  as  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want 
not  commonly  stirring  winds  to  make  them  more 
rough ;  so  this  people  did  light  upon  two  ring- 
leaders or  captains  of  the  rout.    The  one  was  one 
Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmith  or  farrier,  of  Bod- 
min,  a  notable  talking  fellow,  and  no  less  de- 
sirous to  be  talked  of.     The  other  was  Thomas 
Flammock,  a  lawyer,  who,  by  telling  his  neigh- 
bours commonly  upon  any  occasion  that  the  law 
was  on  their  side,  had  gotten  great  sway  amongst 
them.    This  man  talked  learnedly,  and  as  if  he 
could  tell  how  to  make  a  rebellion,  and  never 
break  the  peace.    He  told  the  people,  that  subsi- 
dies were  not  to  be  granted,  nor  levied  in  this 
case ;  that  is,  for  wars  of  Scotland :  for  that  the 
law  had  provided  another  course,  by  service  of 
escuage  for  those  journeys ;  much  less  when  all 
was  quiet,  and  war  was  made  but  a  pretence  to 
poll  and  pill  the  people.    And  therefbre  that  it 
was  good  they  should  not  stand  Hke  sheep  before 
the  shearers,  but  put  on  harness,  and  take  weapons 
in  their  hands.    Yet  to  do  no  creature  hurt;  but 
go  and  deliver  the  king  a  strong  petition  for  the 
laying  down  of  those  grievous  payments,  and  for 
the  pununiiieBt  cf  ta096  mat  hsd  |^ven  hnn  tnait 
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coansel;  to  xbake  others  beware  how  they  did 
the  like  in  time  to  come.  Aiid  said,  fbr  his  part 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  do  the  duty  of  true 
Englishmen,  and  good  liege-men,  except  they  did 
deliver  the  king  from  such  wicked  ones,  that 
would  destroy  both  him  and  the  country.  Their 
aim  was  at  .^hbishop  Morton  and  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  who  were  the  king's  screens  in  this  envy. 

Alfter  that  these  two,  Flammock  and  the  blaf*k* 
smith,  had  by  joint  and  several  pratings  found 
tokens  of  consent  in  the  multitude,  they  offered 
themselves  to  lead  them,  until  they  should  hear 
of  better  men  to  be  their  leaders^  v*hf  cb  they  said 
would  be  ere  long :  telling  them  farther  that  they 
would  be  but  their  servants,  aM  first  in  every 
danger ;  but  doubted  not  bit  to  make  both  the 
west-end  and  the  east-end  of  England  to  meet  in 
so  good  a  quarrel ;  and  ^hat  ^l,  rightly  understood, 
was  but  for  the  king's  service.  The  people  upon 
these  seditious  inst^g^tioKis,  did  arm,  most  of 
them  with  bows  ?n4  arrows,  and  bills,  and  such 
other  wep.pons  of  rude  and  country  people,  and 
^orthwi^h  und'U'  the  command  of  their  leaders, 
^hfch  m  such  cases  is  ever  at  pleasure,  marched 
'^ut  of  Cornwall  through  Devonshire  unto  Taun- 
f'op  in  Somersetshire,  without  any  slaughter,  vio- 
lence, or  spoil  of  the  country.  At  Taunton  they 
itilled  in  fury  an  officious  and  eager  commissioner 
e'er  the  subsidy,  whom  they  called  the  Provost  of 
Perin.  Thence  they  marched  to  Wells,  where 
*iie  Lord  Audley,  with  whom  their  leaders  had 
before  some  secret  intelligence,  a  nobleman  of  an 
ancient  family,  but  unquiet  and  popular,  and  as- 
piring to  ruin,  came  in  to  them,  and  was  by  them 
with  great  gladness  and  cries  of  joy  accepted  as 
their  general;  they  being  now  proud  that  they 
were  led  by  a  nobleman.  The  Lord  Audley  led 
them  on  from  Wells  to  Salisbury,  and  from  Salis- 
bury to  Winchester.  Thence  the  foolish  people, 
who,  in  effect,  lead  their  leaders,  had  a  mind  to 
be  led  into  Kent,  fancying  that  the  people  there 
would  join  with  them ;  contrary  to  sdl  reason  or 
judgment,'  considering  the  Kentish  men  had 
showed  great  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  king  so 
lately  before.  But  the  rude  people  had  heard 
Flammock  say,  that  Kent  was  never  conquered, 
and  that  they  were  the  freest  people  of  England. 
And  upon  these  vain  noises,  they  looked  for  great 
matters  at  their  hands,  in  a  cause  which  they  con- 
ceited to  be  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But 
when  they  were  come  into  Kent,  the  country  was 
so  well  settled,  and  both  by  the  king's  late  kind 
usage  towards  them,  and  by  the  credit  and  power 
of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  Lord  Abergavenny,  and 
the  Lord  Cobham,  as  neither  gentleman  nor  yeo- 
man came  in  to  their  aid,  which  did  much  damp 
and  dismay  many  of  the  simpler  sort;  insomuch 
as  divers  of  them  did  secretly  fly  from  the  army, 
and  went  home :  but  the  flTturdier  sort,  and  those 
that  were  most  engaged,  stood  by  it,  and  rather 
waxed  proud,  than  failed  in  hopes  and  courage. 
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For  as  it  did  somewhat  appal  them,  that  the  peo* 
pie  came  not  in  to  them,  so  it  did  no  less  encou* 
rage  them,  that  the  king's  forces  had  not  set  upon 
them  having  marched  from  the  west  unto  the 
east  of  England.  Wherefore  they  kept  on  their 
wav,  and  encamped  upon  Blackheath,  between 
Greenwich  and  Eltham,  threatening  either  to  bid 
battle  to  the  king,  for  now  the  seas  went  higher 
than  to  Morton  and  Bray,  or  io  take  London 
within  his  view;  imagining  with  themselves, 
there  to  find  no  less  fear  than  wealth. 

But  to  return  to  the  king.  When  first  he  heaid 
of  this  commotion  of  the  Cornish  men,  occasioned 
by  the  subsidy,  he  was  much  troubled  therewith ; 
not  for  itself,  but  in  regard  of  the  concurrence  of 
other  dangers  that  did  hang  over  him  at  that  time. 
For  he  doubted  lest  a  war  from  Scotland,  a  re- 
bellion from  Cornwall,  and  the  practices  and 
conspiracies  of  Perkin  and  his  partakers,  would 
come  upon  him  at  once :  knowing  well,  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  triplicity  to  a  monarchy,  to  have 
the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  the  discontents  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  title  of  a  pretender  to  meet. 
Nevertheless  the  occasion  took  him  in  some  part 
well  provided.  For  as  soon  as  the  parliament 
had  broken  up,  the  king  had  presently  raised  a 
puissant  army  to  war  upon  Scotland.  And  King 
James  of  Scotland  likewise,  on  his  part,  had 
made  great  preparations,  either  for  defence,  or 
for  new  assailing  of  England.  But  as  for  the 
king's  forces,  they  were  not  only  in  preparation, 
but  in  readiness  presently  to  set  forth,  under  the 
conduct  of  D'Aubigrny,  the  lord  chamberlain. 
But  as  soon  as  the  king  understood  of  the 
rebellion  of  Cornwall,  he  stayed  those  forces, 
retaining  them  for  his  own  service  and  safety. 
But  therewithal  he  despatched  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
into  the  north,  for  the  defence  and  strength  of 
those  parts,  in  case  the  Scots  should  stir.  But 
for  the  course  he  held  towards  the  rebels,  it  was 
utterly  differing  firom  his  former  custom  and  prac- 
tice: which  was  ever  full  of  forwardness  and 
celerity  to  make  head  against  them,  or  to  set  upon 
them  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  in  action.  This  he 
was  wont  to  do.  But  now,  besides  that  he  was 
attempered  by  years,  and  less  in  love  with  dan- 
gers, by  the  continued  fruition  of  a  crown;  it 
was  a  time  when  the  various  appearance  to  his 
thoughts  of  perils  of  several  natures,  and  from 
divers  parts,  did  make  him  judge  it  his  best  and 
surest  way,  to  keep  his  strength  together  in  the 
seat  and  centre  of  his  kingdom :  according  to  the 
ancient  Indian  emblem,  in  such  a  swelling  season, 
to  hold  the  hand  upon  the  middle  of  the  bladder, 
that  no  side  might  rise.  Besides,  there  was  no 
necessity  put  upon  him  to  alter  his  counsel.  For 
neither  did  the  rebels  spoil  the  country,  in  which 
case  it  had  been  dishonour  to  abandon  his  people 
neither  on  the  other  side  did  their  forces  gather 
or  increase,  which  might  hasten  him  to  precipitate 
and  assail  them  before  ihey  grew  too  strong. 
SH 
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And  lastly,  both  reason  of  estate  and  war  seemed 
to  agree  with  this  course :  for  that  insurrections 
of  base  people  are  commonly  more  furious  in 
their  begrinnings.  And  by  this  means  also  he 
iiad  them  the  more  at  vantage,  being  tired  and 
harassed  with  a  long  march ;  and  more  at  mercy, 
being  cut  off  far  from  their  country,  and  therefore 
not  able  by  any  sudden  flight  to  get  to  retreat,  and 
to  renew  the  troubles. 

When  therefore  the  rebels  were  encamped  on 
Blackheath,  upon  the  hill,  whence  they  might 
behold  the  city  of  London,  and  the  fair  valley 
about  it;  the  king,  knowing  well  that  it  stood 
him  upon,  by  how  much  the  more  he  had  hitherto 
protracted  the  time  in  not  encountering  them,  by  so 
much  Uie  sooner  to  despatch  with  them,  that  it  might 
appear  to  have  been  no  coldness  in  fore-slowing, 
but  wisdom  in  choosing  his  time;  resolved  with 
all  speed  to  assail  them,  and  yet  with  that  provi- 
dence and  surety,  as  should  leave  little  to  venture 
or  fortune.  And  having  very  g^reat  and  puissant 
forces  about  him,  the  better  to  master  all  events 
and  accidents,  he  divided  them  into  three  parts ; 
the  first  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  chief, 
assisted  by  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Sufiblk. 
These  noblemen  were  appointed,  with  some  cor- 
nets of  horse  and  bands  of  foot,  and  good  store 
of  artillery,  wheeling  about  to  put  themselves 
beyond  the  hill  where  the  rebels  were  encamped ; 
and  to  beset  all  the  skirts  and  descents  thereof, 
except  those  that  lay  towards  London ;  thereby 
to  have  these  wild  beasts,  as  it  were,  in  a  toil. 
The  second  part  of  his  forces,  which  were  those 
that  were  to  be  most  in  action,  and  upon  which 
he  relied  most  for  the  fortune  of  the  day,  he  did 
assign  to  be  led  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  who 
was  appointed  to  set  upon  the  rebels  in  front, 
from  Uiat  side  which  is  towards  London.  The 
third  part  of  his  forces,  being  likewise  gpreat  and 
brave  forces,  he  retained  about  himself,  to  be 
ready  upon  all  events  to  restore  the  fight,  or  con- 
summate the  victory;  and  meanwhile  to  secure 
the  city.  And  for  that  purpose  he  encamped  in 
person  in  St.  George's  Fields,  putting  himself  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  rebels.  But  the  city  of 
London,  especially  at  the  first,  upon  the  near  en- 
camping of  the  rebels,  was  in  great  tumult :  as 
it  useth  to  be  with  wealthy  and  populous  cities, 
especially  those  which  being  for  greatness  and 
fortune  queens  of  their  regions,  who  seldom  see 
out  of  their  windows,  or  from  their  towers,  an 
army  of  enemies.  But  that  which  troubled  them 
most,  was  the  conceit  that  they  dealt  with  a  rout 
of  people,  with  whom  there  was  no  composition 
01  condition,  or  orderly  treating,  if  need  were ; 
oat  likely  to  be  bent  idtogether  upon  rapine  and 
spoil.  And  although  they  had  heard  that  the 
rebels  had  behaved  themselves  quietly  and 
modestly  by  the  way  as  they  went;  yet  they 
doubted  much  that  would  not  last,  but  rather 
make  them  more  hungry,  and  more  in  appetite  to 


fall  upon  spoil  in  the  end.  Wherefore  there  was 
great  running  to  and  fro  of  people,  some  to  tlia 
gates,  some  to  the  walls,  some  to  the  water-eide ; 
griving  themselves  alarms  and  panic  fears  con* 
tinually.  Nevertheless,  both  Tate,  the  lord 
mayor,  and  Shaw  and  Haddon  the  sheiifis,  did 
their  parts,  stoutly  and  well,  in  arming  and  order- 
ing the  people.  And  the  king  likewise  did  adjoin 
some  captains  of  experience  in  the  wars,  to  advise 
and  assist  the  citizens.  But  soon  after,  when 
tliey  understood  that  the  king  had  so  ordered  the 
matter,  that  the  rebels  must  win  three  battles^ 
before  they  could  approach  the  city,  and  that  he 
had  put  his  own  person  between  the  rebels  and 
them,  and  that  the  great  care  was,  rather  how  to 
impound  the  rebels  that  none  of  them  might 
escape,  than  that  any  doubt  was  made  to  vanquish 
them ;  they  grew  to  be  quiet  and  out  of  fear ;  the 
rather,  for  the  confidence  they  reposed,  which 
was  not  small,  in  the  three  leaders,  Oxford* 
Essex,  and  D'Aubigny ;  ail  men  well  famed  and 
loved  amongst  the  people.  As  for  Jasper,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  whom  the  king  used  to  employ  with 
the  first  in  his  wars,  he  was  then  sick,  and  died 
soon  after. 

It  was  the  two-and-twentieth  of  June,  and  a 
Saturday,  which  was  the  day  of  the  week  the 
king  fancied,  when  the  battle  was  fought :  though 
the  king  had,  by  all  the  art  he  could  devise,  given 
out  a  false  day,  as  if  he  prepared  to  give  the 
rebels  battle  on  the  Monday  following,  the  better 
to  find  them  unprovided,  and  in  disarray.  The 
lords  that  were  appointed  to  circle  the  hill,  had 
some  days  before  planted  themselves,  as  at  the 
receipt,  in  places  convenient.  In  the  aflemoon, 
towards  the  decline  of  the  day,  which  was  done, 
the  better  to  keep  the  rebels  in  opinion  that  thej 
should  not  fight  that  day,  the  Lord  D^Aobigny 
marched  on  towards  them,  and  first  beat  some 
troops  of  them  from  Deptford-bridge,  where  they 
fought  manfully ;  but,  being  in  no  great  number, 
were  soon  driven  back,  and  fled  up  to  their  main 
army  upon  the  hill.  The  anny  at  that  time, 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  king*s  forces, 
were  putting  themselves  in  array,  not  without 
much  confusion.  But  neither  had  they  placed, 
upon  the  first  high  ground  towards  the  bridge, 
any  forces  to  second  the  troops  below,  that  kept 
the  bridge;  neither  had  they  brought  forwards 
their  main  battle,  which  stood  in  array  far  into 
the  heath,  near  to  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  So  that 
the  earl  with  his  forces  mounted  the  hill,  and  re- 
covered the  plain  without  resistance.  The  Lord 
D^Aubigny  charged  them  with  great  fury ;  inso- 
much as  it  had  like,  by  accident,  to  have  brandled 
the  fortune  of  the  day :  for,  by  inconsiderate  for- 
wardness in  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
he  was  taken  by  the  rebels,  but  immediately 
rescued  and  delivered.  The  rebels  maintained 
the  fight  for  a  small  time,  and  for  their  persons 
showed  no  want  of  courage;  but  being  ill  armed. 
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and  ill  led,  and  without  hone  or  artillery,  they 
were  with  no  great  difficulty  cut  in  pieces,  and 
put  to  fligrht.  And  for  their  three  leaders,  the 
Loid  Audley,  the  blacksmith,  and  Flammock,  as 
commonly  the  captains  of  commotions  are  but 
half-couraged  men,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
taken  alive.  The  number  slain  on  the  rebels' 
part  were  some  two  thousand  men;  their  army 
amounting,  as  it  is  said,  unto  the  "number  of  six- 
teen thousand.  The  rest  were,  in  effect,  all 
taken ;  for  that  the  hill,  as  was  said,  was  encom- 
passed with  the  king's  forces  round  about.  On 
the  king's  part,  there  died  about  three  hundred, 
most  of  them  shot  with  arrows,  which  were  re- 
ported to  be  of  the  length  of  a  tailor's  yard ;  so 
strong  and  mighty  a  bow  the  Cornish  men  were 
said  to  draw. 

The  victory  thus  obtained,  the  king  created 
divers  bannerets,  as  well  upon  Blackheath,  where 
his  lieutenant  had  won  the  field,  whither  he  rode 
in  person  to  perform  the  said  creation,  as  in  St. 
GcN^rge^s  Fields,  where  his  own  person  had  been 
encamped.  And  for  matter  of  liberality,  he  did, 
by  open  edict,  griye  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners 
unto  those  that  had  taken  them;  either  to  take 
them  in  kind,  or  compound  for  them  as  they 
could.  Af\er  matter  of  honour  and  liberality, 
followed  matter  of  severity  and  execution.  The 
Lord  Audley  was  led  from  Newgate  to  Tower- 
Hill,  in  a  paper  coat  painted  with  his  own  arms ; 
the  arms  reversed,  the  coat  torn,  and  at  Tower- 
Hill  beheaded.  Flammock  and  the  blacksmith 
were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn ; 
the  blacksmith  taking  pleasure  upon  the  hurdle, 
as  it  seemeth  by  words  that  he  uttered,  to  think 
that  he  should  be  famous  in  after-times,  llie 
king  was  once  in  mind  to  have  sent  down  Flam- 
mock and  the  blacksmith  to  have  been  executed 
in  Cornwall,  for  the  more  terror;  but  being  ad- 
vertised that  the  country  was  yet  unquiet  and 
boiling,  he  thought  better  not  to  irritate  the 
people  further.  All  the  rest  were  pardoned  by 
proclamation,  and  to  take  out  their  pardons  under 
seal,  as  many  as  would.  So  that,  more  than  the 
blood  drawn  in  the  field,  the  king  did  satisfy 
himself  with  the  lives  of  only  three  offenders, 
for  the  expiation  of  this  great  rebellion. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  observe  the  variety 
and  inequality  of  the  king's  executions  and  par- 
dons ;  and  a  man  would  think  it,  at  the  firflt,  a 
kind  of  lottery  or  chance.  •  But,  looking  into  it 
more  nearly,  one  shall  find  there  was  reason  for 
it,  much  more,  perhaps,  than  after  so  long  a  dis- 
tance of  time  we  can  now  discern.  In  the  Kent^ 
ish  commotion,  which  was  but  a  handful  of  men, 
there  were  executed  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty ;  but  in  this,  so  mighty  a  rebellion,  but 
three.  Whether  it  were  that  the  king  put  to  ac- 
count the  men  that  were  slain  in  the  field,  or  that 
he  was  not  willing  to  be  severe  in  a  popular  cause, 
or  that  the  hannlets  behaviour  of  this  people,  thai 


came  from  the  west  of  England  t)  the  east,  with- 
out mischief  almost,  or  spoil  of  tlie  country,  did 
somewhat  mollify  him,  and  move  him  to  compas- 
sion ;  or  lastly,  that  he  made  a  great  difference 
between  people  that  did  rebel  upon  wantonness, 
and  them  that  did  rebel  upon  want. 

After  the  Cornish  men  were  defeated,  there 
came  from  Calais  to  the  king  an  honourable  em- 
bassage from  the  French  king,  which  had  arrived 
at  Calais  a  month  before,  and  tliere  was  stayed  in 
respect  of  the  troubles,  but  honourably  entertained 
and  defrayed.  The  king,  at  their  first  coming, 
sent  unto  them,  and  prayed  ihem  to  have  patience, 
till  a  little  smoke,  that  was  raised  in  his  country,' 
were  over,  which  would  soon  be:  slighting,  aa 
his  manner  was,  that  openly,  which  nevertheless 
he  intended  seriously. 

This  embassage  concerned  no  great  affair,  but 
only  the  prolongation  of  days  for  payment  of  mo- 
neys, and  some  other  particulars  of  the  frontiers* 
And  it  was,  indeed,  but  a  wooing  embassage, 
with  good  respects  to  entertain  the  king  in  good 
affection ;  but  nothing  was  done  or  handled  to  the 
derogation  of  the  king's  late  treaty  with  the 
Italians. 

But  during  the  time  that  the  Cornish  men  were 
m  their  march  towards  London,  the  King  of  Sootf 
land,  well  advertised  of  all  that  passed,  and  know- 
ing himself  sure  of  a  war  from  England,  whenso- 
ever those  stirs  were  appeased,  neglected  not  his 
opportunity;  but  thinking  the  king  had  his  hands 
full,  entered  the  frontiers  of  England  again  with 
an  army,  and  besieged  the  castle  of  Norham  in 
person,  with  part  of  his  forces,  sending  the  restto 
forage  the  country.  But  Fox,  Bishop  of  Duresme, 
a  wise  man,  and  one  that  could  see  through  the 
present  to  the  future,  doubting  as  much  before* 
had  caused  his  castle  of  Norham  to  be  strongly 
fortified,  and  furnished  with  all  kind  of  munition; 
and  had  manned  it  likewise  with  a  very  great 
number  of  tall  soldiers,  more  than  for  the  propor- 
tion of  the  castle,  reckoning  rather  upon  a  sharp 
assault  than  a  long  siege.  And  for  the  country 
likewise,  he  had  caused  the  people  to  withdraw 
their  cattle  and  goods  into  fast  places,  that  were 
not  of  easy  approach ;  and  sent  in  post  to  the 
ESarl  of  Surrey,  who  was  not  far  off,  in  Yorkshire, 
to  come  in  diligence  to  the  succour.  So  as  the 
Scottish  king  both  failed  of  doing  good  upon  the 
castle,  and  his  men  had  but  a  catching  harvest  of 
their  spoils;  and  when  he  understood  that  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  coming  on  with  great  forces, 
he  returned  back  into  Scotland.  The  earl,  find- 
ing the  castle  freed,  and  the  enemy  retired,  pur- 
sued with  all  celerity  in  Scotland,  hoping  to  have 
overtaken  the  Scottish  king,  and  to  have  given 
him  battle ;  but,  not  attaining  him  in  time,  s«C 
down  before  the  castle  of  Ay  ton,  one  of  the  strongw 
est  places,  then  esteemed,  between  Berwick  and 
Edinburgh,  which  in  a  small  time  he  took.  And 
•oon  after,  the  Scottiah  king  retiring  %rther  uuo 
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Ms  coonHyyaiid  the  weather  being  extraordinary 
fool  and  stormy,  the  earl  returned  into  England. 
So  that  the  expeditions  on  both  parts  were,  in  ef- 
fect, but  a  castle  taken,  and  a  castle  distressed ; 
not  answerable  to  the  puissance  of  the  forces,  nor 
to  the  heat  of  the  quarrel,  nor  to  the  greatness  of 
the  expectation. 

Amongst  these  troubles,  both  civil  and  exter- 
nal, came  into  England  from  Spain,  Peter  Hialas, 
some  call  him  Elias,  surely  he  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  good  hap  that  we  enjoy  at  this  day ;  for  his 
embassage  set  the  truce  between  England  and 
Scotland ;  the  truce  drew  on  the  peace;  the  peace 
the  marriage ;  and  the  marriage  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms ;  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  and,  as  those 
times  were,  not  unlearned ;  sent  from  Ferdinando 
and  Isabella,  Kings  of  Spain,  unto  the  king,  to 
treat  a  marriage  between  Catharine,  their  second 
daughter,  and  Prince  Arthur.  This,  treaty  was 
by  him  set  in  a  very  good  way,  and  almost  brought 
to  perfection.  But  it  so  fell  out  by  the  way,  that 
upon  some  conferences  which  he  had  with  the 
king  touching  this  business,  the  king,  who  had  a 
great  dexterity  in  getting  suddenly  into  the  bosom 
of  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  if  he  liked  the 
men ;  insomuch  as  he  would  many  times  commu- 
nicate with  them  of  his  own  affaire,  yea,  and  em- 
ploy them  in  his  sendee,  fell  into  speech  and  dis- 
course incidently,  concerning  the  ending  of  the 
debates  and  differences  with  Scotland.  For  the 
king  naturally  did  not  love  the  barren  ware  with 
Scotland,  though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noise 
of  them.  And  he  wanted  not  in  the  council  of 
Scotland,  those  that  would  adyise  their  king  to 
meet  him  at  the  half  way,  and  to  give  over  the 
war  with  England ;  pretending  to  be  good  patriots, 
but  indeed  fayouring  the  affaire  of  the  king.  Only 
his  heart  was  too  great  to  begin  with  Scotland 
for  the  motion  of  peace.  On  the  other  side,  he 
had  met  with  an  ally  of  Ferdinando  of  Arragon, 
as  fit  for  his  turn  as  could  be.  For  after  that 
King  Ferdinando  had,  upon  assured  confidence 
of  the  marriage  to  succeed,  taken  upon  him  the 
person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would 
not  let,  in  a  Spanish  gravity,  to  counsel  the  king 
in  his  own  affaire.  And  the  king,  on  his  part,  not 
buing  wanting  to  himself,  but  making  use  of  every 
man's  humoure,  made  his  advantage  of  this  in 
•dch  things  as  he  thought  either  not  decent,  or 
not  pleasant  to  proceed  from  himself;  putting 
them  off  as  done  by  the  counsel  of  Ferdinando. 
Wherefore  he  was  content  that  Hialas,  as  in  a 
matter  moved  and  advised  from  Hialas  himself, 
should  go  into  Scotland,  to  treat  of  a  concord  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  Hialas  took  it  upon  him, 
and  coming  to  the  Scottish  king,  after  he  had  with 
much  art  brought  King  James  to  hearken  to  the 
more  safe  and  quietcounsels,  wrote  unto  the  king, 
that  he  hoped  that  peace  would  with  no  great 
difficulty  cement  and  close,  if  he  would  send  some 
vise  and  temperate  counsellor  of  his  own,  that 


might  treat  of  the  conditions.    Whereupon  tl^ 
king  directed  Bishop  Fox,  who  at  that  tiaie  was  * 
at  his  castle  of  Norham,  to  confer  with  Hialas 
and  they  both  to  treat  with  some  commissioiieni. 
deputed  from  the  Scottish  king.   The  commission 
era  on  both  sides  met    But  after  much  disputn 
upon  the  articles  and  conditions  of  peace,  pro- 
pounded upon  either  part,  they  could  not  conclude 
a  peace.    The  chief  impediment  thereof  was  the 
demand  of  the  king  to  have  Perkin  delivered  into 
his  hands,  as  a  reproach  to  aU  kings,  and  a  peraoii . 
not  protected  by  the  law  of  nations.    The  King 
of  Scotland,  on  the  other  side,  peremptorily  denied . 
so  to  do,  saying,  that  he,  for  his  part,  was  no 
competent  judge  of  Perkin^s  title :  but  that  he  had 
received  him  as  a  suppliant,  protected  him  as  a 
pereon  fled  for  refuge,  espoused  him  with  hie 
kinswoman,  and    aided    him  with  arms,  upon 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  prince;  and  therefore 
that   he  could    not   now  with  his   honour   so. 
unrip,  and,  in  a  sort,  put  a  lie  upon  all  that  he 
had  said  and  done  before,  as  to  deliver  him  up  to 
his  enemies.    The  bishop,  likewise,  who  had  cer- 
tain proud  instructions  from  the  king,  at  the  least 
in  the  front,  though  there  were  a  pliant  clause  at 
the  foot,  that  remitted  all  to  the  bishop's  discre- 
tion, and  required  him  by  no  means  to  break  off 
in  ill  terms,  after  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
delivery  of  Perkin,  did  move  a  second  point  of  his 
instructions,  which  was,  that  the  Scottish  king 
would  give  the  king  an  interview  in  person  at 
Newcastle.    But  this  being  reported  to  the  Scot- 
tish king,  his  answer  was,  that  he  meant  to  treat 
a  peace,  and  not  to  go  a  begging  for  it    The 
bishop  also,  according  to  another  article  of  his  in- 
structions, demanded  restitution  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Scottish,  or  damages  for  the  same. 
But  the  Scottish  commissionera  answered,  that 
that  was  but  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground, 
which  could  not  be  gotten  up  again ;  and  that  the 
king's  people  were  better  able  to  bear  the  loss 
than  their  master  to  repair  it    But  in  the  end,  as 
pereons  capable  of  reason,  on  both  sides  they 
made  rather  a  kind  of  recess  than  a  breach  of 
treaty,  and  concluded  upon  a  truce  for  some 
months  following.    But  the  King  of  Scotland, 
though  he  would  not  formally  retract  his  judg- 
ment of  Perkin,  wherein  he  had  engaged  himself 
so  far;  yet  in  his  private  opinion,  upon  ofYen 
speech  with  the  Englishmen,  and  divera  other  ad- 
vertisements, began  ta»  suspect  him  for  a  counter- 
feit   AVherefore  in  a  noble  fashion  he  called  him 
unto  him,  and  recounted  the  benefits  and  favoure 
that  he  had  done  him  in  making  him  his  ally,  and 
in  provoking  a  mighty  and  opulent  king  by  an 
offensive  war  in  his  quarrel,  for  the  space  of  two 
yeara  together ;  nay  more,  that  he  had  refused  an 
honourable  peace,  whereof  he  had  a  fair  offer,  if 
he  would  have  delivered  him  ;  and  that,  to  keep 
his  promise  with  him,  he  had  deeply  offended 
both  his  nobles  and  people  whom  ho  might  not 
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hold  in  any  long  discontent;  and  therefore  requir- 
ed him  to  think  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  to  choose 
out  some  fitter  place  for  his  exile:  telling^  him 
withal,  that  he  could  not  say,  but  the  English  had 
forsaken  him  before  the  Scottish,  for  that,  upon 
two  several  trials,  none  had  declared  themselves 
on  his  side;  but  nevertheless  he  would  make 
good  what  he  said  to  him  at  his  first  receiving, 
which  was  that  he  should  not  repent  him  for  put- 
ting himself  into  his  hands ;  for  that  he  would 
not  cast  him  off,  but  help  him  with  shipping  and 
means  to  transport  him  where  he  should  desire. 
Perkin,  not  descending  at  all  from  his  stagelike 
greatness,  answered  the  king  in  few  words,  that 
he  saw  his  time  was  not  yet  come ;  but  whatso- 
ever his  fortunes  were,  he  should  both  think  and 
speak  honour  of  the  king.  Taking  his  leave,  he 
'vould  not  think  on  Flanders,  doubting  it  was  but 
hollow  ground  for  him  since  the  treaty  of  the  arch- 
duke, concluded  the  year  before;  but  took  his 
lady,  and  such  followers  as  would  not  leave  him, 
and  sailed  over  into  Ireland. 

This  twelfth  year  of  the  king,  a  little  before  this 
time.  Pope  Alexander,  who  loved  best  those 
princes  that  were  furthest  off,  and  with  whom  he 
had  least  to  do,  taking  very  thankfully  the  king's 
late  entrance  into  league  for  the  defence  of  Italy, 
did  remunerate  him  with  a  hallowed  sword  and 
cap  of  maintenance,  sent  by  his  nuncio.  Pope 
Innocent  had  done  the  like,  but  it  was  not  received 
in  that  glory :  for  the  king  appointed  the  mayor 
and  his  brethren  to  meet  the  pope's  orator  at  Lon- 
don-bridge, and  all  the  streets'between  the  bridge- 
foot  and  the  palace  of  Paul's,  where  the  king  then 
lay,  were  garnished  with  the  citizens,  standing 
in  their  liveries.  And  the  morrow  after,  being 
All-ballows-day,  the  king,  attended  with  many  of 
his  prelates,  nobles,  and  principal  courtiers,  went 
in  procession  to  Paul's,  and  the  cap  and  sword 
were  borne  before  him.  And  after  the  procession, 
the  king  himself  remaining  seated  in  the  quire, 
the  lord  archbishop,  apon  the  greece  of  the  quire, 
made  a  long  oration ;  setting  forth  the  greatness 
and  eminency  of  that  honour  which  the  pope,  in 
these  ornaments  and  ensigns  of  benediction,  had 
done  the  king ;  and  how  rarely,  and  upon  what 
high  deserts  they  used  to  be  bestowed :  and  then 
recited  the  king's  principal  acts  and  merits,  which 
had  made  him  appear  worthy  in  the  eyes  of  his 
holiness  of  this  great  honour. 

All  this  while  the  rebellion  of  Cornwall,  where- 
of we  have  spoken,  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to 
Perkin ;  save  that  perhaps  Perkin's  proclamation 
had  stricken  upon  the  right  vein,  in  promising  to 
lay  down  exactions  and  payments,  and  so  had 
made  them  now  and  then  have  a  kind  thought  on 
Perkin.  But  now  these  bubbles  by  much  stining 
began  to  meet,  as  they  use  to  do  upon  the  top  of 
water.  The  king's  lenity,  by  that  time  the  Corn- 
ish rebels,  who  were  taken  and  pardoned,  and,  as 
it  was  said,  many  of  them  sold  by  them  that  had 


taken  them,  for  twelve  pence  and  two  shillings  a 
piece,  were  come  down  into  their  country,  had 
rather  emboldened  them  than  reclaimed  them; 
insomuch  as  they  stuck  not  to  say  to  their  neigh- 
bours and  countrymen,  that  the  king  did  well  to 
pardon  them,  for  that  he  knew  he  should  leave 
few  subjects  in  England,  if  he  hanged  all  that 
were  of  their  mind ;  and  began  whetting  and  in- 
citing one  another  to  renew  the  commotion.  Some 
of  the  subtilest  of  them,  hearing  of  Perkin's  be- 
ing in  Ireland,  found  means  to  send  to  him  to  let 
him  know,  that  if  he  would  come  over  to  them 
they  would  serve  him. 

When  Perkin  heard  this  news,  he  began  to 
take  heart  again,  and  advised  upon  it  with  his 
council,  which  were  principally  three :  Heme,  a 
mercer,  that  had  fled  for  debt ;  Skelton,  a  tailor; 
and  Astley,  a  scrivener ;  for  Secretary  Prion  was 
gone.  These  told  him,  that  he  was  mightily  ovep> 
seen,  both  when  he  went  into  Kent,  and  when  he 
went  into  Scotland ;  the  one  being  a  place  so  near 
London,  and  under  the  king's  nose;  and  the 
other  a  nation  so  distasted  with  the  people  of 
England,  that  if  they  had  loved  him  never  so  well, 
yet  they  would  never  have  taken  his  part  in  tha^ 
company.  But  if  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
have  been  in  Cornwall  at  the  first,  when  Uie  peo- 
ple began  to  take  arms  there,  he  had  been  crown- 
ed at  Westminister  before  this  time.  -For  these 
kings,  as  he  had  now  experience,  would  sell 
poor  princes  for  shoes.  But  he  most  rely  wholly 
upon  people ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to  sail 
over  with  all  possible  speed  into  Cornwall; 
which  accordingly  he  did,  having  in  his  company 
four  small  barks,  with  some  sixscore  or  seven- 
score  fighting  men.  He  arrived  in  September  at 
Whitsand-Bay,  and  forthwith  came  to  Bodmin^ 
the  blacksmith's  town;  where  there  assembled 
unto  him  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men  of 
the  rude  people.  There  he  set  forth  a  new  pro- 
clamation, stroking  the  people  with  fair  promises, 
and  humouring  them  with  invectives  against  the 
king  and  his  government.  And  as  it  fareth  with 
smoke,  that  never  loseth  itself  till  it  be  at  the 
highest;  he  did  now  before  his  end  raise  his 
style,  entitling  himself  no  more  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  but  Richard  the  Fourth,  King  of  England. 
His  council  advised  him  by  all  means  to  make 
himself  master  of  some  good  walled  town :  as 
well  to  make  his  men  find  the  sweetness  of  rich 
spdls,  and  to  allure  to  him  all  loose  and  lost  peo- 
ple, by  like  hopes  of  booty;  as  to  be  a  sure  re- 
treat to  his  forces,  in  case  they  should  have  any 
ill  day,  or  unlucky  chance  in  the  field.  Where- 
fore Uiey  took  heart  to  them,  and  went  on,  and 
besieged  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  principal  town  for 
strength  and  wealth  in  those  parts. 

When  they  were  come  before  Exeter,  they  Ibi- 

bare  to  use  any  force  at  the  first,  but  made  con- 

tiniial  shoots  and  outcries  to  terrify  the  inhabitants. 

They  did  likewise  in  divers  places  oall  and  talk 
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to  them  from  under  the  walls,  to  join  with  them, 
and  he  of  their  party;  tellings  them,  that  the  king 
would  make  them  another  London,  if  they  would 
be  the  first  town  that  would  acknowledge  him. 
But  they  had  not  the  wit  to  send  to  them,  in  any 
orderly  fashion,  agents  or  chosen  men,  to  tempt 
them  and  to  treat  with  them.  The  citizens,  on 
their  part,  showed  themselves  stout  and  loyal 
subjects;  neither  was  there  so  much  as  any 
tumult  or  division  amongst  them,  but  all  prepared 
themselves  for  a  valiant  defence,  and  making 
good  the  town.  For  well  they  saw,  that  the 
rebels  were  of  no  such  number  or  power,  that  they 
needed  to  fear  them  as  yet;  and  well  they  hoped, 
that  before  their  numbers  increased,  the  king's 
succours  would  come  in.  And,  howsoever,  they 
thought  it  the  extremest  of  evils,  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and  disorder- 
ly people.  Wherefore  setting  all  things  in  good 
order  within  the  town,  they  nevertheless  letdown 
with  cords,  from  several  parts  of  the  walls,  privi- 
ly, several  messengers,  that  if  one  came  to  mis- 
chance, another  might  pass  on,  which  should  ad- 
vertise the  king  of  the  state  of  the  town,  and  im- 
plore his  aid.  Perkinaiso  doubted,  that  succours 
would  come  ere  long;  and  therefore  resolved  to 
use  his  utmost  force  to  assault  the  town.  And 
for  that  purpose  having  mounted  scaling  ladders 
in  divers  places  upon  the  walls,  made  at  the  same 
instant  an  attempt  to  force  one  of  the  gates.  But 
having  no  artillery  nor  engines,  and  finding  that 
he  could  do  no  good  by  ramming  with  logs  of 
timber,  nor  by  the  use  of  iron  bars  and  iron  crows, 
and  such  other  means  at  hand,  he  had  no  way  left 
him  but  to  set  one  of  the  gates  on  fire,  which  he 
did.  But  the  citizens,  well  perceiving  the  danger, 
before  the  gate  could  be  fully  consumed,  blocked 
up  the  gate,  and  some  space  about  it  on  the  inside, 
with  fagots  and  other  fuel,  which  they  likewise 
set  on  fire,  and  so  repulsed  fire  with  fire ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  raised  up  ram  piers  of  earth,  and 
east  up  deep  trenches,  to  serve  instead  of  wall 
and  gate.  And  for  the  scaladoes,  they  had  so  bad 
success,  as  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  walls 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  Perkin*s  siege  of 
Exeter,  made  sport  with  it,  and  said  to  them  that 
were  about  him,  that  the  king  of  rake-hells  was 
landed  in  the  west,  and  that  he  hoped  now  to  have 
the  honour  to  see  him,  which  he  could  never  yet 
do.  And  it  appeared  plainly  to  those  that  were 
about  the  king,  that  he  was  indeed  much  joyed 
with  the  news  of  Perkin's  being  in  English  ground, 
where  he  could  have  no  retreat  by  land ;  think- 
ing now  that  he  should  be  cured  of  those  privy 
stitches  which  he  had  had  long  about  his  heart, 
and  at  some  times  broken  his  sleeps,  in  the  midst 
«jf  all  his  felicity.  And  to  set  all  men's  hearts  on 
lire,  he  did  by  all  possible  means  let  it  appear, 
that  those  that  should  now  do  him  service  to  make 
an  end  of  these  troubles,  should  be  no  leas  aooept> 


ed  of  him,  than  he  that  came  up.in  the  eleventli 
hour,  and  had  the  whole  wages  of  the  day.  There- 
fore now,  like  the  end  of  a  play,  a  great  number 
came  upon  the  stage  at  once.    He  sent  the  lord 
chamberlain,  and  the  Lord  Brook,  and  Sir  Rioe 
ap  Thomas,  with  expedite  forces  to  speed  to  Ex^ 
ter,  to  the  rescue  of  the  town,  and  to  spread  the 
fame  of  his  own  following  in  person  with  a  royml 
army.     The  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  his  eon, 
with  the  Carews,  and  the  Fullfords,  and  other 
principal  persons  of  Devonshire,  uncalled  from  the 
court,  but  hearing  that  the  king's  heart  was  moeh 
bent  upon  this  service,  made  haste  with  troope 
that  they  had  raised,  to  be  the  first  that  should 
succour  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  prevent  the  king's 
succours.    The  Duke  of  Buckingham  likewiee, 
with  many  brave  gentlemen,  put  themselves  in 
arms,  not  staying  either  the  king's  or  the  lord 
chamberlain's  coming  on,  but  making  a  body  of 
forces  of  themselves,  the  more  to  endear  their 
merit ;  signifying  to  the  king  their  readiness,  and 
desiring  to  know  his  pleasure.   So  that  according 
to  the  proverb,  in  the  coming  down,  every  saint 
did  help. 

Perkin,  hearing  this  thunder  of  arms,  and  pre- 
parations against  him  from  so  many  parts,  raised 
his  siege,  and  marched  to  Taunton ;  beginning 
already  to  squint  one  eye  upon  the  crown,  and 
another  upon  the  sanctuary ;  though  the  Cornish 
men  where  become  like  metal  often  fired  and 
quenched,  churlish,  and  that  would  sooner  break 
than  bow ;  swearing  and  vowing  not  to  leave  him, 
till  the  uttermost  drop  of  their  blood  were  spilt. 
He  was  at  his  rising  from  Exeter,  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  strong,  many  having  come  unto 
him  afler  he  was  set  before  Exeter,  upon  fame  of 
so  great  an  enterprise,  and  to  partake  of  the  spoil ; 
though  upon  the  raising  of  his  siege  some  did 
slip  away.  When  he  was  come  near  Taunton, 
he  dissembled  all  fear,  and  seemed  all  the  day  to 
use  diligence  in  preparing  all  things  ready  to 
fight.  But  about  midnight  he  fled  with  three- 
score horse  to  Bewdley  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
he  and  divers  of  his  company  registered  them- 
selves sanctuary  men,  leaving  his  Cornish  men 
to  the  four  winds ;  but  yet  thereby  easing  them 
of  their  vow,  and  using  his  wonted  compassion, 
not  to  be  by  when  his  subjects'  blood  should  be 
spilt.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Perkin's 
flight,  sent  presently  five  hundred  horse  to  pursue 
and  apprehend  him,  before  he  should  get  either  to 
the  sea,  or  to  that  same  little  island  called  a  sanc- 
tuary. But  they  came  too  late  for  the  latter  of 
these.  Therefore  all  they  could  do,  was  to  beset 
the  sanctuary,  and  to  maintain  a  strong  watch 
about  it,  till  the  king's  pleasure  were  further 
known.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  rebels,  they,  being 
destituted  of  their  head,  without  stroke  stricken, 
submitted  themselves  unto  the  king's  mercy. 
And  the  king,  who  commonly  drew  blood,  at 
physicians  do,  rather  to  tave  life  than  to  tpUl  it. 
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and  was  never  cniel  when  he  was  secure ;  now 
he  saw  the  danger  was  past,  pardoned  them  all 
in  the  end,  except  some  few  desperate  persons, 
which  he  reserved  to  be  executed,  the  better  to 
set  off  his  mercy  towards  the  rest.  There  were 
also  sent  with  all  speed  some  horse  to  Saint 
Michaers  meant  in  Cornwall,  where  the  Lady 
Catharine  Gordon  was  left  by  her  husband,  whom 
in  all  fortunes  she  entirely  loved;  adding  the 
virtues  of  a  wife  to  the  virtues  of  her  sex.  The 
king  sent  in  the  greater  diligence,  not  knowing 
whether  she  might  be  with  child,  whereby  the 
business  would  not  have  ended  in  Perkin^s  per- 
son. When  she  was  brought  to  the  king,  it  was 
commonly  said,  that  the  king  received  her  not 
only  with  compassion,  but  with  affection;  pity 
giving  more  impression  to  her  excellent  beauty. 
Wherefore  comforting  her,  to  serve  as  well  his 
eye  as  his  fame,  he  sent  her  to  his  queen  to  remain 
with  her;  giving  her  very  honourable  allowance 
fur  the  support  of  her  estate,  which  she  enjoyed 
both  during  the  king's  life,  and  many  years  after. 
The  name  of  the  white-rose,  which  had  been 
given  to  her  husband's  false  title,  was  continued 
in  common  speech  to  her  true  beauty. 

The  king  went  forwards  on  his  journey,  and 
made  a  joyful  entrance  into  Exeter,  where  he  gave 
the  citizens  great  commendations  and  thanks; 
and  taking  the  sword  he  wore  from  his  side,  he 
gave  it  to  the  mayor,  and  commanded  it  should 
be  ever  after  carried  before  him.  There  also  he 
caused  to  be  executed  some  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  Cornish  men,  in  sacrifice  to  the  citizens  whom 
they  had  put  in  fear  and  trouble.  At  Exeter  the 
king  consulted  with  his  council,  whether  he 
should  offer  life  to  Perkin  if  he  would  quit  the 
sanctuary,  and  voluntarily  submit  himself.  The 
council  were  divided  in  opinion:  some  advised 
the  king  to  take  him  out  of  sanctuary  perforce,  and 
to  put  him  to  death,  as  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
which  in  itself  dispenseth  with  consecrated  places 
and  things :  wherein  they  doubted  not  also  but 
the  king  should  find  the  pope  tractable  to  ratify 
his  deed,  either  by  declaration,  or,  at  least,  by  in- 
dulgence. Others  were  of  opinion,  since  all  was 
now  safe,  and  no  further  hurt  could  be  done,  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  exposing  of  the  king  to  new 
scandal  and  envy.  A  third  sort  fell  upon  the 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  king  ever, 
either  to  satisfy  the  world  well  touching  the  im- 
posture, or  to  learn  out  the  bottom  of  the  conspi- 
racy, except  by  promise  of  life  and  pardon,  and 
other  fair  means,  he  should  get  Perkin  into  his 
hands.  But  they  did  all  in  their  preambles  much 
bemoan  the  king's  case,  with  a  kind  of  indignap 
tion  at  his  fortunes ;  that  a  prince  of  his  high 
wisdom  and  virtue  should  have  been  so  long  and 
so  oft  exercised  and  vexed  with  idols.  But  the 
king  said,  that  it  was  the  vexation  of  God  Al- 
mighty himself  to  be  vexed  with  idols,  and  there- 
fore that  that  was  not  to  trouble  any  of  his  friends ; 


and  that  for  himself,  he  always  despised  them ; 
but  was  grieved  that  they  had  put  his  people  to 
such  trouble  and  misery.  But  in  conclusion,  he 
leaned  to  the  third  opinion,  and  so  sent  some  to 
deal  with  Perkin,  who  seeing  himself  prisoner, 
and  destitute  of  all  hopes,  having  tried  princes 
and  people,  great  and  small,  and  found  all  either 
false,  faint,  or  unfortunate,  did  gladly  accept  of 
the  condition,  llie  king  did  also,  while  he  was 
at  Exeter,  appoint  the  Lord  Darcy,  and  others 
commissioners,  for  the  fining  of  all  such  as  were 
of  any  value,  and  had  any  hand  or  partaking  in 
the  aid  or  comfort  of  Perkin,  or  the  Cornish  men, 
either  in  the  field  or  in  the  flight. 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  such 
strictness  and  severity  as  did  much  obscure  the 
king's  mercy  in  sparing  of  blood,  with  the  bleed- 
ing of  so  much  treasure.  Perkin  was  brought 
unto  the  king's  court,  but  not  to  the  king's  pre- 
sence ;  though  the  king,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
saw  him  sometimes  out  of  a  window,  or  in  pas- 
sage. He  was  in  show  at  liberty,  but  guarded 
with  all  care  and  watch  that  was  possible,  and 
willed  to  follow  the  king  to  London.  But  from 
his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  in  his  new 
person  of  a  sycophant,  or  juggler,  instead  of  his 
former  person  of  a  prince,  all  men  may  think 
how  he  was  exposed  to  the  derision  not  only  of 
the  courtiers,  but  also  of  the  common  people, 
who  flocked  about  him  as  he  went  along:  that 
one  might  know  afar  off  where  the  owl  was  by 
the  flight  of  birds ;  some  mocking,  some  wonder- 
ing, some  cursing,  some  prying  and  picking  mat- 
ter out  of  his  countenance  and  gesture  to  talk  of: 
so  that  the  false  honour  and  respects  which  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  was  plentifully  repaid  in 
scorn  and  contempt  As  soon  as  he  was  come 
to  London,  the  king  gave  also  the  city  the  solace 
of  this  May-game;  for  he  was  conveyed  leisurely 
on  horseback,  but  not  in  any  ignominious  fashion, 
through  Cheapside  and  Comhill,  to  the  Tower, 
and  from  thence  back  again  to  Westminster,  with 
the  churm  of  a  thousand  taunts  and  reproaches. 
But  to  amend  the  show,  there  followed  a  little 
distance  off  Perkin,  an  inward  counsellor  of  his, 
one  that  had  been  sergeant-farrier  to  the  king. 
This  fellow,  when  Perkin  took  sanctuary,  chose 
rather  to  take  a  holy  habit  than  a  holy  places 
and  clad  himself  like  a  hermit,  and  in  that  weed 
wandered  about  the  country,  till  he  was  discoveretl 
and  taken.  But  this  man  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  upon  the  horse,  and  came  not  back  with 
Perkin,  but  was  left  at  the  Tower,  and  within 
few  days  after  executed.  Soon  after,  now  that 
Perkin  could  tell  better  what  himself  was,  he 
was  diligently  examined ;  and  after  his  confession 
taken,  an  extract  was  made  of  suc)i  parts  of  them 
as  were  thought  fit  to  be  divulged,  which  wa« 
printed  and  dispersed  abroad ;  wherein  the  king 
did  himself  no  right ;  for  as  there  was  a  laboured 
tale  of  particulars,  of  Perkln's  father  and  mother, 
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and  grandsire  and  grandmother,  and  ancles  and 
cousins,  by  names  and  simames,  and  from  what 
places  he  travelled  up  and  down ;  so  there  was 
little  or  nothing  to  purpose  of  any  thing  concern- 
ing his  designs,  or  any  practices  that  had  been 
held  with  him;  nor  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
herself,  that  all  the  world  did  take  knowledge  of, 
as  the  person  that  had  put  life  and  being  into  the 
whole  business,  so  much  as  named  or  pointed  at. 

So  that  men  missing  of  that  they  looked  for, 
looked  about  for  they  knew  not  what,  and  were 
in  more  doubt  than  before;  but  the  king  chose 
rather  not  to  satisfy  than  to  kindle  coals.  At 
that  time  also  it  did  not  appear  by  any  new  ex- 
amination or  commitments,  that  any  other  person 
of  quality  was  discovered  or  appeached,  Uiough 
the  king*s  closeness  made  that  a  doubt  dormant. 

About  this  time,  a  great  fire  in  the  night  time 
suddenly  began  at  the  king's  palace  of  Sheen, 
near  unto  the  king^s  own  lodgings,  whereby  a 
great  part  of  the  building  was  consumed,  with 
much  costly  household-stuff;  which  gave  the 
king  occasion  of  building  from  the  ground  that 
fine  pile  of  Richmond  which  is  now  standing. 

Somewhat  before  this  time  also,  there  fell  out 
a  memorable  accident :  there  was  one  Sebastian 
Crabato,  a  Venetian,  dwelling  in  Bristol,  a  man 
seen  and  expert  in  cosmography  and  navigation. 
This  man  seeing  the  success,  and  emulating  per- 
haps the  enterprise  of  Christopher  Columbus  in 
that  fortunate  discovery  towards  the  south-west, 
which  had  been  by  him  made  some  six  years  be- 
fore, conceited  with  himself,  that  lands  might 
likewise  be  discovered  towards  the  north-west. 
And  surely  it  may  be  he  had  more  firm  and  preg- 
nant conjectures  of  it,  than  Columbus  had  of  this 
at  the  first.  For  the  two  great  islands  of  the  old 
and  new  world,  being,  in  the  shape  and  making 
of  them,  broaa  towards  the  north,  and  pointed 
towards  the  south;  i^  is  likely,  that  the  dis- 
covery first  began  where  the  lands  did  near- 
est meet.  And  there  had  been  before  that 
time  a  discovery  of  somo  lands,  which  they 
took  to  be  islands,  and  were  indeed  the  continent 
of  America,  towards  the  north- we^t  And  it 
may  be  that  some  relation  of  this  nature  coming 
afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  Columbus,  and 
by  him  suppressed,  (desirous  rather  to  make  his 
enterprise  the  child  of  his  science  and  fortune, 
than  the  follower  of  a  former  discovery,)  did  give 
him  better  assurance,  that  all  was  not  sea,  from 
the  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  unto  Asia,  than 
either  Seneca's  prophecy  or  Plato's  antiquities, 
or  the  nature  of  the  tides  and  land-winds,  and 
the  like,  which  were  the  conjectures  that  were 
given  out,  whereupon  he  should  have  relied: 
though  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  it  was  likewise 
laid  unto  the  casual  and  wind-beaten  discovery, 
a  little  before,  of  a  Spanish  pilot,  who  died  in 
tlie  house  of  Columbus.  But  this  Gabato  bear- 
ing the  king  in  hand,  that  he  would  find  out  an 


island  endued  with  rich  commodities,  procured 
him  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  at  Bristol,  for  the 
discovery  of  that  island;  with  whom  Tentured 
also  three  small  ships  of  London  merchaDts, 
fraught  with  some  gross  and  slight  wares,  fit  for 
commerce  with  barbarous  people.    He  sailed,  as 
he  affirmed  at  his  return,  and  made  a  card  thereof, 
very  far  westwards,  with  a  quarter  of  the  nortli, 
on  the  north  side  of  Terra  de  Labrador,  until  he 
came  to. the  latitude  of  sixty-seven  degrees  and 
an  half,  finding  the  seas  still  open.    It  is  certain 
also,  that  the  king's  fortune  had  a  tender  of  that 
great  empire  of  the  West  Indies.    Neither  was 
it  a  refusal  on  the  king's  part,  but  a  delay  by 
accident,  that  put  by  so  great  an  acquest:   for 
Christopherus  Columbus,  refused  by  the  King  of 
Portugal,  who  would  not  embrace  at  once  both 
east  and  west,  employed  his  brother  Bartholomeos 
Columbus  unto  King  Henry,  to  negotiate  for  his 
discovery :  and  it  so  fortuned,  that  he  was  taken 
by  pirates  at  sea,  by  which  accidental  impediment 
he  was  long  ere  he  came  to  the  king :  so  long, 
that  before  he  had  obtained  a  capitulation  with 
the  king  for  his  brother,  the  enterprise  by  him 
was  achieved,  and  so  the  West  Indies  by  provi- 
dence were  then  reserved  for  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile.   Yet  this  sharpened  the  king  so,  that  not 
only  in  this  voyage,  but  again  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  likewise  in  the  eighteenth 
thereof,  he  granted  forth  new  commissions  for  the 
discovery  and  investing  of  unknown  lands. 

In  this  fourteenth  year  also,  by  God's  wonder- 
ful providence,  that  boweth  things  unto  his  will, 
and  hangeth  great  weights  upon  small  wires, 
there  fell  out  a  trifling  and  untoward  accident, 
that  drew  on  great  and  happy  effects.  Durin|r 
the  truce  with  Scotland,  there  were  certain 
Scottish  young  gentlemen  that  came  into  Norham 
town,  and  there  made  merry  with  some  of  the 
English  of  the  town;  and  having  little  to  do, 
went  sometimes  forth,  and  would  stand  looking 
upon  the  castle.  Some  of  the  garrison  of  the 
castle,  observing  this  their  doing  twice  or  thrice, 
and  having  not  their  minds  purged  of  the  late  ill 
blood  of  hostility,  either  suspected  them,  or 
quarrelled  them  for  spies:  whereupon  they  fell 
at  ill  words,  and  from  words  to  blows;  so 
that  many  were  wounded  of  either  side,  and  the 
Scottish  men,  being  strangers  in  the  town,  had 
the  worst;  insomuch  as  some  of  them  were  slain, 
and  the  rest  made  haste  home.  The  matter  being 
complained  on,  and  often  debated  before  the  war- 
dens of  the  marches  of  both  sides,  and  no  good 
order  taken:  the  King  of  Scotland  took  it  to 
himself,  and  being  much  kindled,  sent  a  herald 
to  the  king  to  make  protestation,  that  if  repara- 
tion were  not  done,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  truce,  his  king  did  denounce  war.  Hie 
king,  who  had  often  tried  fortune,  and  was  in- 
clined to  peace,  made  answer,  that  what  had 
been  done,  was  ntteriy  against  his  will,  and 
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withont  his  priYity;  but  if  the  garrison  soldiers 
had  been  in  fault,  he  would  see  them  punished, 
and  the  truce  in  all  points  to  be  preserved.  But 
this  answer  seemed  to  the  Scottish  king  but  a 
delay,  to  make  the  complaint  breathe  out  with 
time ;  and  therefore  it  did  rather  exasperate  him 
than  satisfy  him.  Bishop  Fox,  understanding  from 
the  king,  that  the  Scottish  king  was  still  discontent 
and  impatient,  being  troubled  that  the  occasion 
of  breaking  of  the  truce  should  grow  from  his 
men,  sent  many  humble  and  deprecatory  letters 
to  the  Scottish  king  to  appease  him.  Whereupon 
King  James,  mollified  by  the  bisl^pp's  submis- 
sive and  eloquent  letters,  wrote  back  unto  him, 
that  though  he  were  in  part  moved  by  his  letters, 
yet  he  should  not  be  fully  satisfied,  except  he 
spake  with  him,  as  well  about  the  compounding 
of  the  present  differences,  as  about  other  matters 
that  might  concern  the  good  of  both  kingdoms. 
The  bishop,  advising  first  with  the  king,  took 
his  journey  for  Scotland.  The  meeting  was  at 
Melross,  an  abbey  of  the  Cistercians,  where  the 
king  then  abode.  The  king  first  roundly  uttered 
unto  the  bishop  his  offence  conceived  for  the 
insolent  breach  of  truce,  by  his  men  of  Norham 
castle ;  whereunto  Bishop  Fox  made  such  humble 
and  smooth  answer,  as  it  was  like  oil  into  the 
wound,  whereby  it  began  to  heal :  and  this  was 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  council. 
Afler,  the  king  spake  with  the  bishop  apart,  and 
opened  himself  unto  him,  saying,  that  these  tem- 
porary truces  and  peaces  were  soon  made,  and 
soon  broken,  but  that  he  desired  a  straiter  amity 
with  the  King  of  England ;  discovering  his  mind, 
that  if  the  king  would  give  him  in  marriage  the 
Lady  Margaret,  his  eldest  daughter,  that  indeed 
might  be  a  knot  indissoluble.  That  he  knew 
well  what  place  and  authority  the  bishop  de- 
servedly had  with  his  master:  therefore,  if  he 
would  take  the  business  to  heart,  and  deal  in  it 
effectually,  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  succeed 
well.  The  bishop  answered  soberly,  that  he 
thought  himself  rather  happy  than  worthy  to  be 
an  instrument  in  such  a  matter,  but  would  do  his 
best  endeavour.  Wherefore  the  bishop  returning 
to  the  king,  and  giving  account  what  had  passed, 
and  finding  the  king  more  than  well  disposed  in 
it,  gave  the  king  advice;  first  to  proceed  to  a 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  then  to  go  on  with  the 
treaty  of  marriage  by  degrees.  Hereupon  a 
peace  was  concluded,  which  was  published  a 
little  before  Christmas,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  king's  reign,  to  continue  for  both  the  king's 
lives,  and  the  over-liver  of  them,  and  a  year  afWr. 
In  this  peace  there  was  an  article  contained,  that 
no  Englishman  should  enter  into  Scotland,  and  no 
Scotchman  into  England,  without  letters  com- 
mendatory from  the  kings  of  either  nation.  This 
at  the  first  sight  might  seem  a  means  to  continue 
a  strangeness  between  the  nations ;  bat  it  was 
done  to  lock  in  the  boiderers. 
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This  year  there  was  also  bom  to  the  king  a 
third  son,  who  was  christened  by  the  name  of 
Edmund,  and  shortly  after  died.  And  much  about 
the  same  time  came  news  of  the  death  of  Charles 
the  French  king,  for  whom  there  were  celebrated 
solemn  and  princely  obsequies. 

It  was  not  long  but  Perkin,  who  was  made  of 
quicksilver,  which  is  hard  to  hold  or  imprison,  be- 
gan to  stir.  For,  deceiving  his  keepers,  he  took 
him  to  his  heels,  and  made  speed  to  the  sea-coast. 
But  presently  all  comers  were  laid  for  him,  and 
such  diligent  pursuit  and  search  made,  as  he  was 
fain  to  tum  back,  and  get  him  to  the  house  of 
Bethlehem,  called  the  priory  of  Sheen  (which  had 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary)  and  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  prior  of  that  monastery.  The 
prior  was  thought  a  holy  man,  and  much  reve- 
renced in  those  days.  He  came  to  the  king,  and 
besought  the  king  for  Perkin's  life  only,  leaving 
him  otherwise  to  the  king's  discretion.  Many 
about  the  king  were  again  more  hot  than  ever,  to 
have  the  king  to  take  him  forth  and  han^  him. 
But  the  king,  that  had  a  high  stomach,  and  could 
not  hate  any  that  he  despised,  bid,  "  Take  him 
forth,  and  set  the  knave  in  the  stocks ;"  and  so 
promising  the  prior  his  life,  he  caused  him  to  be 
brought  forth.  And  within  two  or  three  days 
after,  upon  a  scaffold  set  up  in  the  palace  court  at 
Westminster,  he  was  fettered  and  set  in  the  stocks 
for  the  whole  day.  And  the  next  day  after,  the 
like  was  done  by  him  at  the  cross  in  Cheapside, 
and  inborn  places  he  read  his  confession, of  which 
we  made  mention  before ;  and  was  from  Che^ 
side  conveyed  and  laid  up  in  the  Tower.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  king  was,  as  was  partly 
touched  before,  grown  to  be  such  a  partner  with 
fortune,  as  nobody  could  tell  what  actions  the 
one,  and  what  the  other  owned.  For  it  was  be- 
lieved, generally,  that  Perkin  was  betrayed,  and 
that  this  escape  was  not  without  the  king's  privity, 
who  had  him  all  the  time  of  his  flight  in  a  line ; 
and  that  the  king  did  this  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  him 
to  put  him  to  death,  and  to  be  rid  of  him  at  once : 
but  this  is  not  probable.  For  that  the  same  in- 
straments  who  observed  him  in  his  flight,  mighft 
have  kept  him  from  getting  into  sanctuary. 

But  it  was  ordained,  that  this  winding4vy  oin 
Plantagenet  should  kill  the  trae  tree  itself^  For 
Perkin,  after  he  had  been  a  while  in  the  Tower, 
began  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  and 
kindness  of  his  keepers,  servants  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  Sir  John  Digby,  being  four  in 
number;  Strangeways,  Blewet,  Astwood,  and 
Long  Roger.  These  rarlets,  with  mountains  of 
promises,  he  sought  to  corrapt,  to  obtain  his 
escape ;  but  knowing  veil,  that  his  own  fortunes 
were  made  so  contemptible,  as  he  could  feed  no 
man's  hopes,  and  by  hopes  he  must  work,  for  re- 
wards  he  had  none,  he  had  contrived  with  hian 
self  a  vast  and  tragical  plot ;  which  was,  to  disw 
into  his  company  EdwWd  Plantsgenel^  Efid  of 
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Warwick,  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  whom  the 
weary  life  of  a  long  imprisonment,  and  tlie  often 
and  renewing  fears  of  heing  put  to  death,  had 
softened  to  take  any  impression  of  counsel  for  his 
liberty.  This  young  prince  he  thought  the  servants 
would  look  upon,  though  not  upon  himself:  and 
therefore,  after  that  by  some  message  by  one  or 
two  of  them,  he  had  tasted  of  the  earVs  consent ; 
it  was  agreed  that  these  four  should  murder  their 
master  the  lieutenant,  secretly,  in  the  night,  and 
make  their  best  of  such  money  and  portable  goods 
of  his,  as  they  should  find  ready  at  hand,  and  get 
the  keys  of  the  Tower,  and  presently  let  forth 
Perkin  and  the  earl.  But  this  conspiracy  was  re- 
yealed  in  time,  before  it  could  be  ezecut^.  And 
in  this  again  the  opinion  of  the  king's  grreat  wis- 
dom did  surcharge  him  with  a  sinister  fame,  that 
Perkin  was  but  his  bait  to  entrap  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  And  in  the  very  instant  while  this 
conspiracy  was  in  working,  as  if  that  also  had 
been  the  king's  industry,  it  was  fatal,  that  there 
should  break  forth  a  counterfeit  Earl  of  Warwick, 
a  cordwainer's  son,  whose  name  was  Ralph  Wil- 
ford ;  a  young  man  taught  and  set  on  by  an  Au- 
gustin  friar,  called  Patrick.  They  both  from 
the  parts  of  Suffolk  came  forwards  into  Kent, 
where  they  did  not  only  privily  and  underhand 
give  out  that  this  Wilford  was  the  true  Earl  of 
Warwick,  but  also  the  friar,  finding  some  light 
credence  in  the  people,  took  the  boldness  in  the 
pulpit  to  declare  as  much,  and  to  incite  the  people 
to  come  in  to  his  aid.  Whereupon  they  were 
both  presently  apprehended,  and  the  young  fellow 
executed,  and  the  friar  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  This  also  happening  so  oppor- 
tunely, to  represent  the  danger  to  the  king's  estate 
from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  thereby  to  colour 
the  king's  severity  that  followed;  together  with 
the  madness  of  the  friar  so  vainly  and  desperately 
to  divulge  a  treason,  before  it  had  gotten  any  man- 
ner of  strength ;  and  the  saving  of  the  friar's  life, 
which  nevertheless  was,  indeed,  but  the  privilege 
of  his  order ;  and  the  pity  in  the  common  people, 
which,  if  it  run  in  a  strong  stream,  doth  ever  cast 
up  scandal  and  envy,  made  it  generally  rather 
talked  than  believed  that  all  was  but  the  king's 
device.  But  howsoever  it  were  hereupon,  Perkin, 
that  had  offended  against  grace  now  the  third 
time,  was  at  the  last  proceeded  with,  and,  by 
commissioners  of  oyer  and  determiner,  arraigned 
at  Westminster,  upon  divers  treasons  committed 
and  perpetrated  after  his  coming  on  land,  within 
this  kingdom,  for  so  the  judges  advised,  for  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  condemned,  and  a  few 
days  after  executed  at  Tyburn;  where  he  did 
again  openly  read  his  confession,  and  take  it  upon 
his  death  to  be  true.  This  was  the  end  of  this 
little  cockatrice  of  a  king,  that  was  able  to  destroy 
ihose  that  did  not  espy  him  first.  It  was  one  of 
the  longest  plays  of  that  kind  that  hath  been  in 
fDAmorjt  uid  might  perhaps  have  hid  another 


end,  if  he  had  not  met  with  a  king  both  wise, 
stout,  and  fortunate. 

As  for  Perkin's  three  counsellors,  they  had  re- 
gistered themselves  sanctuary-men  when  their 
master  did ;  and  whether  upon  pardon  obtaioedy 
or  continuance  within  the  privilege,  they  came 
not  to  be  proceeded  with. 

There  were  executed  with  Perkin,  the  Mayor 
of  Cork  and  his  son,  who  had  been  principal  abet- 
tors of  his  treasons.  And  soon  after  were  like  wise 
condemned  eight  other  persons  about  the  Tower 
conspiracy,  whereof  four  were  the  lieutenant's 
men :  but  df  those  eight  but  two  were  executed. 
And  immediately  after  was  arraigned  before  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  then  for  the  time  high  steward  of 
England,  the  poor  prince,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ; 
not  for  the  attempt  to  escape  simply,  for  that  was 
not  acted,  and  besides,  the  imprisonment  not  be- 
ing for  treason,  the  escape  by  law  could  not  be 
treason,  but  for  conspiring  with  Perkin  to  raise 
sedition,  and  to  destroy  the  king :  and  the  earl 
confessing  the  indictment,  had  judgment,  and 
was  shortly  after  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 

This  was  also  the  end,  not  only  of  this  noble 
and  commiserable  person,  Edward,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  eldest  son  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence ; 
but  likewise  of  the  line  male  of  the  Plantagenets, 
which  had  flourished  in  great  royalty  and  renown, 
from  the  time  of  the  famous  King  of  England^ 
King  Henry  the  Second.  Howbeit  it  was  a  race 
often  dipped  in  their  own  blood.  It  hath  remain- 
ed since  only  transplanted  into  other  names,  as 
well  of  the  imperial  line,  as  of  other  noble  houses 
But  it  was  neither  guilt  of  crime,  nor  reason  of 
state,  that  could  quench  the  envy  that  was  upon 
the  king  for  this  execution :  so  that  he  thought 
good  to  export  it  out  of  the  land,  and  to  lay  it  upon 
his  new  alley,  Ferdinando,  King  of  Spain.  For 
these  two  kings  understanding  one  another  at  half 
a  word,  so  it  was  that  there  were  letters  showed 
out  of  Spain,  whereby  in  the  passage  concerning 
the  treaty  of  the  marriage,  Ferdinando  had  written 
to  the  king  in  plain  terms,  that  he  saw  no  assu- 
rance of  his  succession  as  long  as  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  lived,  and  that  he  was  loath  to  send  his 
daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers.  But  hereby, 
as  the  king  did  in  some  part  remove  the  envy 
from  himself;  so  he  did  not  observe,  that  he  did 
withal  bring  a  kind  of  malediction  and  infausting 
upon  the  marriage,  as  an  ill  prognostic :  which 
in  event  so  far  proved  true,  as  both  Prince  Arthur 
enjoyed  a  very  small  time  after  the  marriage,  and 
the  Lady  Catharine  herself,  a  sad  and  a  religious 
woman,  long  after,  when  King  Henry  the  Eighth's 
resolution  of  a  divorce  from  her  was  first  made 
known  to  her,  used  some  words,  that  she  had  net 
offended,  but  it  was  a  judgment  of  God,  for  that 
her  former  marriage  was  made  in  blood ;  meaning 
that  of  the  Eari  of  Warwick. 

The  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  there  was  a  great 
plague  both  in  London  and  in  divers  parts  of  fhB 
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kingdom.  Wherefore  the  king,  after  often  change 
of  places,  whether  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  sick- 
ness, or  to  give  occasion  of  an  interview  with  the 
archduke,  or  both,  sailed  over  with  his  queen  to 
Calais.  Upon  his  coming  hither,  the  archduke 
sent  an  honourable  embassage  unto  him,  as  well 
to  welcome  him  into  those  parts,  as  to  let  him 
know,  that  if  it  pleased  him,  he  would  come  and 
do  him  reverence.  But  it  was  said  withal,  that 
the  king  might  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  place, 
that  were  out  of  any  walled  town  or  fortress,  for 
that  he  had  denied  the  same  upon  like  occasion 
to  the  French  king :  and  though  he  said,  he  made 
a  great  difference  between  the  two  kings,  yet  he 
would  be  loath  to  give  a  precedent,  that  might 
make  it  after  to  be  expected  at  his  hands,  by  an- 
other whom  he  trusted  less.  The  king  accepted 
of  the  courtesy,  and  admitted  of  his  excuse,  and 
appointed  the  place  to  be  at  Saint  Peter's  church 
without  Calais.  But  withal  he  did  visit  the  arch- 
duke with  ambassadors  sent  from  himself,  which 
were  the  Lord  St.  John,  and  the  secretary ;  unto 
whom  the  archduke  did  the  honour,  as,  going  to 
mass  at  Saint  Omer^s,  to  set  the  Lord  St.  John 
on  his  right  hand,  and  the  secretary  on  his  left, 
and  so  to  ride  between  them  to  church.  The  day 
appointed  for  the  interview  the  king  went  on 
horseback  some  distance  from  Saint  Peter's  church, 
to  receive  the  archduke :  and  upon  their  approach- 
ing, the  archduke  made  haste  to  light,  and  offered 
to  hold  the  king's  stirrup  at  his  alighting ;  which 
the  king  would  not  permit,  but  descending  from 
horseback,  they  embraced  with  great  affection ;  and 
withdrawing  into  the  church  to  a  place  prepared, 
they  had  long  conference,  not  only  upon  the  con- 
firmation of  former  treaties,  and  the  freeing  of  com- 
merce, but  upon  cross  marriages,  to  be  had  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  York,  the  king's  second  son, 
and  the  archduke's  daughter;  and  again  between 
Charles,  the  archduke's  son  and  heir,  and  Mary, 
the  king's  second  daughter.  But  these  blossoms 
of  unripe  marriages  were  but  friendly  wishes,  and 
the  airs  of  loving  entertainment ;  though  one  of 
them  came  afterwards  to  conclusion  in  treaty, 
though  not  in  effect.  But  during  the  time  that 
the  two  princes  conversed  and  communed  toge- 
ther in  the  suburbs  of  Calais,  the  demonstrations 
on  both  sides  were  passing  hearty  and  affection- 
ate, especially  on  the  part  of  the  archduke ;  who, 
besides  that  he  was  a  prince  of  an  excellent  good 
nature,  being  conscious  to  himself  how  dryly  the 
king  had  been  used  by  his  council  in  the  matter 
of  Perkin,  did  strive  by  all  means  to  recover  it 
in  the  king's  affection.  And  having  also  his  ears 
continually  beaten  with  the  counsels  of  his  father 
and  father-in-law,  who,  in  respect  of  their  jealous 
hatred  against  the  French  king,  did  always  ad- 
vise the  archduke  to  anchor  himself  upon  the 
amity  of  King  Henry  of  England ;  was  glad  upon 
this  occasion  to  put  in  ure  and  practice  their  pre- 
eepts,  calling  the  king  patron,  and  &ther«  and 


protector,  (these  very  words  the  king  repeats, 
when  he  certified  of  the  loving  behaviour  of  the 
archduke  to  the  city,)  and  what  else  he  could  de- 
vise, to  express  his  love  and  observance  to  the 
king.  There  came  also  to  the  king,  the  govemoi 
of  Picardy,  and  the  bailiff  of  Amiens,  sent  from 
Lewis  the  French  king  to  do  him  honour,  and  to 
give  him  knowledge  of  bis  victory,  and  winning 
of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  It  seemeth  the  king  was 
well  pleased  with  the  honours  he  received  from 
those  parts,  while  he  was  at  Calais,  for  he  did 
himself  certify  all  the  news  and  occurrents  of  them 
in  every  particular,  from  Calais,  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  which,  no  doubt,  made 
no  small  talk  in  the  city.  For  the  king,  though 
he  could  not  entertain  the  good-will  of  the  citi- 
zens, as  Edward  the  Fourth  did,  yet  by  affability 
and  other  princely  graces  did  ever  make  very 
much  of  them,  and  apply  himself  to  them. 

This  year  also  died  John  Morton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Chancellor  of  England,  and  car- 
dinal. He  was  a  wise  man,  and  an  eloquent, 
but  in  his  nature,  harsh  and  haughty ;  much  ac- 
cepted by  the  king,  but  envied  by  the  nobility, 
and  hated  of  the  people.  Neither  was  his  name 
left  out  of  Perkin's  proclamation  for  any  good 
will,  but  they  would  not  bring  him  in  amongst 
the  king's  casting  counters,  because  he  had  the 
imago  and  superscription  upon  him  of  the  pope, 
in  his  honour  of  cardinal.  He  won  the  king 
with  secrecy  and  diligence,  but  chiefly  because 
he  was  his  old  servant  in  his  less  fortunes :  and 
also  for  that,  in  his  affections,  he  was  not  without 
an  inveterate  malice  against  the  house  of  York, 
under  whom  he  had  been  in  trouble.  He  was 
willing  also  to  take  envy  from  the  king,  more 
than  the  king  was  willing  to  put  upon  him :  for 
the  king  cared  not  for  subterfuges,  but  would 
stand  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thing  that  was  to 
his  mind ;  which  made  envy  still  grow  upon  him 
more  universal,  but  less  daring.  But  in  the  mat- 
ter of  exactions,  time  did  after  show,  that  the 
bishop,  in  feeding  the  king's  humour,  did  rather 
temper  it.  He  had  been  by  Richard  the  Third 
committed,  as  in  custody,  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, whom  he  did  secretly  incite  to  revolt 
from  King  Richard.  But  after  the  duke  was  en- 
gaged, and  thought  the  bishop  should  have  been 
his  chief  pilot  in  the  tempest,  the  bishop  was 
gotten  into  the  cock-boat,  and  fled  over  beyond 
seas.  But  whatsoever  el^e  was  in  the  man,  he  de- 
serveth  a  most  happy  memory,  in  that  he  was  the 
principal  mean  of  joining  the  two  roses.  He  died 
of  great  years,  but  of  strong  health  and  powers. 

Tlie  next  year,  which  was  the  sixteenth  year 
of  the  king,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  was  the  year  of  jubilee  at 
Rome.  But  Pope  Alexander,  to  save  the  haiarl 
and  charges  of  men's  journeys  to  Rome,  thought 
good  to  make  over  those  graces  by  exchange,  to 
such  as  would  pay  a  convenient  rate,  seeing  they 
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eould  not  come  to  fetch  them.  For  which  par- 
pose  was  sent  into  Eng^land,  Jasper  Pons,  a 
Spaniard,  the  pope's  commissioner,  better  chosen 
than  were  the  commissioners  of  Pope  Leo,  after- 
wards employed  for  Germany ;  for  he  carried  the 
business  with  great  wisdom,  and  semblance  of 
holiness :  insomuch  as  he  levied  gpreat  sums  of 
money  vdthin  this  land  to  the  pope*s  use,  with 
little  or  no  scandal.  It  was  thought  the  king 
shared  in  the  money ;  but  it  appeareth  by  a  letter 
which  Cardinal  Adrian,  the  king's  pensioner, 
wrote  to  the  king  from  Rome  some  few  years 
after,  that  this  was  not  so.  For  this  cardinal, 
being  to  persuade  Pope  Julias,  on  the  king's 
behidf,  to  expedite  the  bull  of  dispensation  for 
the  marriage  between  Prince  Henry  and  the 
Lady  Catharine,  finding  the  pope  difficile  in 
granting  thereof,  doth  use  it  as  a  principal  argu- 
ment concerning  the  king's  merit  towards  that 
see,  that  he  had  touched  none  of  those  deniers 
which  had  been  levied  by  Pons  in  England. 
But  that  it  might  the  better  appear,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  common  people,  that  this  was  con- 
secrated money,  the  same  nuncio  brought  unto 
the  king  a  brief  from  the  pope,  wherein  the  king 
was  exhorted  and  summoned  to  come  in  person 
against  the  Turk :  for  that  the  pope,  out  of  the 
care  of  a  universal  father,  seeing  almost  under 
his  eyes  the  successes  and  progresses  of  that 
great  enemy  of  the  faith,  had  had  in  the  con- 
clave, and  with  the  assistance  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  foreign  princes,  divers  consultations 
about  a  holy  war,  and  a  general  expedition  of 
Christian  princes  against  the  Turk:  wherein  it 
was  agreed  and  thought  fit,  that  the  Hungarians, 
Polonians,  and  Bohemians,  should  make  a  war 
«pon  Thracia;  the  French  and  Spaniards  apon 
Graecia;  and  that  the  pope,  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  in  so  good  a  cause,  in  person,  and  in 
company  of  the  King  of  England,  the  Venetians, 
and  such  other  states  as  were  great  in  maritime 
power,  would  sail  with  a  puissant  navy  through 
the  Mediterranean  unto  Constantinople.  And 
that  to  this  end,  his  holiness  had  sent  nuncios  to 
all  Christian  princes,  as  well  for  a  cessation  of 
all  quarrels  and  differences  amongst  themselves, 
as  for  speedy  preparations  and  contributions  of 
forces  and  treasure  for  this  sacred  enterprise. 

To  this  the  king,  who  understood  well  the 
court  of  Rome,  made  an  answer  rather  solemn 
than  serious :  signifying, 

««That  no  prince  on  earth  should  be  more  for- 
ward and  obedient,  both  by  his  person,  and  by  all 
his  possible  forces  and  fortunes,  to  enter  into  this 
sacred  war,  than  himself.  But  that  the  distance 
of  place  was  such,  as  no  forces  that  he  should 
laise  for  the  seas,  could  be  levied  or  prepared  but 
with  double  the  charge,  and  double  the  time, 
at  the  least,  that  they  might  be  from  the  other 
jmnces,  that  had  their  territories  nearer  adjoining. 
Resides,  th«t  oeither  the  mtnner  of  his  thipe, 


having  no  galleys,  nor  the  experience  of  fak 
pilots  and  mariners,  could  be  so  apt  for  Ihome 
seas  as  theira.  And  therefore,  that  his  holiness 
ml|^t  do  well  to  move  one  of  those  otiier  kingSy 
who  lay  fitter  for  the  parpose,  to  aooompanj  him 
by  sea.  Whereby  both  all  tilings  would  be  no 
sooner  put  in  readiness,  and  with  less  ehnggBf 
and  the  emulation  and  division  of  command, 
which  might  grow  between  those  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  if  they  should  both  join  in 
the  war  by  land  upon  Grecia,  might  be  wisdj 
avoided ;  and  that  for  his  part  he  woold  not  be 
wanting  in  aids  and  contribution.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, if  both  these  kings  should  lefoss, 
rather  than  his  holiness  should  go  alone*  he 
would  wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
ready :  always  provided,  that  he  might  first  sse 
all  differences  of  the  Christian  princes  amongst 
themselves  fully  laid  down  and  appeased,  as  for 
his  own  part,  he  was  in  none,  and  that  he  might 
have  some  good  towns  upon  the  coast  in  Italy 
put  into  his  hands,  for  the  retreat  and  safeguard 
of  his  men." 

With  this  answer  Jasper  Pons  returned,  nothing 
at  all  discontented :  and  yet  this  declaration  of 
the  king,  as  superficial  as  it  was,  gave  him  that 
reputation  abroad,  as  he  was  not  long  after  elected 
by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  the  protector  of  their 
order:  all  things  multiplying  to  honour  in  a 
prince,  that  had  gotten  such  high  estimation  for 
his  wisdom  and  sufficiency. 

There  were  these  last  two  yeare  some  proceed- 
ings against  heretics,  which  was  rare  in  this 
king's  reign,  and  rather  by  penances,  than  by 
fire.  The  king  had,  though  he  were  no  good 
schoolman,  the  honour  to  convert  one  of  them  by 
dispute,  at  Canterbury. 

This  year  also,  though  the  king  were  no  more 
haunted  with  sprites,  for  that  by  the  sprinkling, 
partly  of  blood,  and  partly  of  water,  he  had 
chased  them  away ;  yet  nevertheless,  he  had  cer- 
tain apparitions  that  troubled  him,  still  showing 
themselves  from  one  region,  which  was  the  house 
of  York.  It  came  so  to  pass,  that  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  son  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  by  John,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
her  second  husband,  and  brother  to  John,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  that  was  slain  at  Stokefield*  being  of  a 
hasty  and  choleric  disposition,  had  killed  a  man 
in  his  fury;  whereupon  the  king  gave  him  hi? 
pardon.  But,  either  willing  to  leave  a  cloud 
upon  him,  or  the  better  to  make  him  feel  hit 
grace,  produced  him  openly  to  plead  his  pardon 
This  wrought  in  the  earl,  as  in  a  haughty  stomach 
it  nseth  to  do ;  for  the  ignominy  printed  deepet 
than  the  grace.  Wherefore  he  being  discontent 
fled  secretly  into  Flanders,  unto  his  aunt,  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  The  king  startled  at  it, 
but,  being  taught  by  troubles  to  use  fair  and 
timely  remedies,  wrought  so  with  him  by  mss- 
ssgss,  the  Lsdy  Margaret  also  growing,  by  oAsb 
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failing  in  her  alehymy,  weary  of  her  experimento; 
and  partly  being  a  little  sweetened,  for  that  the 
king  had  not  touched  her  name  in  the  confession 
of  Perkin,  that  he  came  over  again  upon  good 
terms,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  king. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  being  the 
seyenteenth  of  the  king,  the  Lady  Catharine, 
fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain,  arrifed  in  England  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  second  of  October,  and  was  married 
to  Prince  Arthur,  in  Paul's,  the  fourteenth  of 
November  following:  the  prince  being  then 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  lady  about 
eighteen.  The  manner  of  her  receiving,  the 
manner  of  her  entry  into  London,  and  the  cele- 
brity of  the  marriage,  were  performed  with  great 
and  true  magnificence,  in  regard  of  cost,  show, 
and  order.  The  chief  man  that  took  the  care 
was  Bishop  Fox,  who  was  not  only  a  grave 
counsellor  for  war  or  peace,  but  also  a  good 
surveyor  of  works,  and  a  good  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  any  thing  else  that  was  fit  for  the 
active  part,  belonging  to  the  service  of  court  or 
state  of  a  great  king.  This  marriage  was  almost 
seven  years  in  treaty,  which  was  in  part  caused 
by  the  tender  years  of  the  marriage-couple,  especi- 
ally of  the  prince :  but  the  true  reason  was,  that 
these  two  princes,  being  princes  of  great  policy 
and  profound  judgment,  stood  a  great  time  look- 
ing one  upon  another's  fortunes,  how  they  would 
go;  knowing  well,  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
very  treaty  itself  gave  abroad  in  the  world  a 
reputation  of  a  strait  conjunction  and  amity  be- 
tween them,  which  served  on  both  sides  to  many 
purposes,  that  their  several  afiairs  required,  and 
yet  they  continued  still  free.  But  in  the  end, 
when  the  fortunes  of  both  the  princes  did  grow 
every  day  more  and  more  prosperous  and  assured, 
and  that  looking  all  about  them,  they  saw  no 
better  conditions,  they  shut  it  up. 

The  marriage  money  the  princess  brought, 
which  was  turned  over  to  the  king  by  act  of 
renunciation,  was  two  hundred  thousand  ducats; 
whereof  one  hundred  thousand  were  payable  ten 
days  after  the  solemnization,  and  the  other  hun- 
dred thousand  at  two  payments  annual ;  but  part 
of  it  to  be  in  jewels  and  plate,  and  a  due  course 
set  down  to  have  them  justly  and  indifferently 
prized .  The  j  ointare  or  advancement  of  the  lady, 
was  the  third  part  of  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  Dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and  of  the 
Earldom  of  Chester,  to  be  after  set  forth  in 
severalty ;  and  in  case  she  came  to  be  Queen  of 
England,  her  advancement  was  left  indefinite, 
but  thus;  that  it  should  be  as  great  as  ever  any 
forme*-  Queen  of  England  had.  In  all  the  devices 
and  conceits  of  the  triumphs  of  this  marriage, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  astronomy ;  the  lady 
being  resembled  to  Hesperus,  and  the  prince  to 
Arcturus,  and  the  old  King  Alphonsos,  that  was 
the  greatest  aatioiionMr  of  kingSt  and  v««  v^ 


cestor  to  ^e  lady,  was  brought  in,  to  be  the  for- 
tune-teller of  the  match.  And  whosoever  had 
those  toys  in  compiling,  they  were  not  altogether 
pedantical;  but  you  may  be  sure,  that  King 
Arthur,  the  Briton,  and  the  descent  of  the  Lady 
Catharine  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  was  in 
nowise  forgotten.  But  as  it  should  seem,  it  is 
not  good  to  fetch  fortunes  from  the  stars;  for  this 
young  prince,  that  drew  upon  him  at  that  tiroe^ 
not  only  the  hopes  and  affections  of  his  country, 
but  the  eyes  and  expectation  of  foreigners,  after 
a  few  months,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  deceased 
at  Ludlow  castle,  where  he  was  sent  to  keep  his 
resiance  and  court,  as  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  this 
prince,  in  respect  he  died  so  young,  and  by  reason 
of  his  father's  manner  of  education,  that  did  cast 
no  great  lustre  upon  his  children,  there  is  little 
particular  memory:  only  thus  much  remaineth, 
that  he  was  very  studious  and  learned,  beyond 
his  years,  and  beyond  the  custom  of  great  princes. 
There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up  in  the  times 
following,  when  the  divorce  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  from  the  Lady  Catharine  did  so  much 
busy  the  world,  whether  Arthur  was  bedded 
with  his  lady  or  no,  whereby  that  matter  in  fact, 
of  carnal  knowledge,  might  be  made  part  of  the 
case.  And  it  is  true,  that  the  lady  herself  denied 
it,  or  at  least  her  counsel  stood  upon  it,  and  would 
not  blanch  that  advantage,  although  the  plenitude 
of  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing  was  the  main 
question.  And  this  doubt  was  kept  long  open, 
in  respect  of  the  two  queens  that  succeeded, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimations  were 
incompatible  one  with  another,  though  their  suc- 
cession was  settled  by  act  of  parliament.  And 
the  times  that  favoured  Queen  Mary's  legitima- 
tion would  have  it  believed,  that  there  was  no 
carnal  knowledge  between  Arthur  and  Catharine. 
Not  that  they  would  seem  to  derogate  from  the 
pope's  absolute  pow^,  to  dispense  even  in  that 
case :  but  only  in  point  of  honour,  and  to  make 
the  case  more  favourable  and  smooth.  And  the 
times  that  fiivoured  Queen  Elizabeth's  legitima- 
tion, which  were  the  longer  and  the  latter,  main- 
tained the  contrary.  So  much  there  remaineth 
in  memory,  that  it  was  half  a  year's  time  between 
the  creation  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Prince  Arthur's  death,  which  was  construed  to 
be,  for  to  expect  a  full  time,  whereby  it  might 
appear,  whether  the  Lady  Catharine  were  with 
child  by  Prince  Arthur,  or  no.  Again,  the  lady 
herself  procured  a  bull,  for  the  better  corrobora- 
tion of  the  marriage,  with  a  clause  of  »»vel  forsan 
cognitam,"  which  was  not  in  the  first  bull. 
There  was  given  in  evidence  also,  when  the 
cause  of  the  divorce  was  handled,  a  pleasant 
passage,  which  was,  that  in  a  morning.  Prince 
Arthur,  upon  his  uprising  from  bed  with  her, 
called  for  drink,  which  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
do,  and  finding  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber 
that  brought  hka  the  drink,  to  smile  at  it,  and  19 
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note  it,  he  said  merrily  to  him,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  midst  of  Spain,  which  was  a  hot  re^on, 
and  his  journey  had  made  him  dry ;  and  that  if 
the  other  had  been  in  so  hot  a  clime,  be  would 
have  been  drier  than  he.  Besides  the  prince  was 
upon  the  point  of  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  and  forward,  and  able  in  body. 

The  February  following,  Henry,  Duke  of  York 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  of  Chester 
and  Flint :  for  the  Dukedom  of  Cornwall  devoW- 
ed  to  him  by  statute.  The  king  also  being  fast- 
handed,  and  loath  to  part  with  a  second  dowry, 
but  chiefly  being  affectionate  both  by  his  nature, 
and  out  of  politic  considerations  to  continue  the 
alliance  with  Spain,  prevailed  with  the  prince, 
though  not  without  some  reluctation,  such  as  could 
be  in  those  years,  for  he  was  not  twelve  years  of 
age,  to  be  contracted  with  the  Princess  Catharine. 
The  secret  providence  of  God  ordaining  that  mar- 
riage to  be  the  occasion  of  great  events  and 
changes. 

The  same  year  were  the  espousals  of  James, 
King  of  Scotland,  with  the  Lady  Margaret,  the 
king's  eldest  daughter;  which  was  done  by 
proxy,  and  published  at  Paul's  cross,  the  five  and 
twentieth  of  January,  and  Te  Deum  solemnly 
sung.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  joy  of  the  city 
thereupon  showed,  by  ringinfir  of  bells  and  bon- 
fires, and  such  other  incense  of  the  people,  was 
more  than  could  be  expected,  in  a  case  of  so  great 
and  fresh  enmity  between  the  nations,  especially 
in  London,  which  was  far  enough  off  from  feeling 
any  of  the  former  calamities  of  the  war ;  and  there- 
fore might  be  truly  attributed  to  a  secret  instinct 
and  inspiring,  which  many  times  runneth  not  only 
in  the  hearts  of  princes,  but  in  the  pulse  and  veins 
of  people,  touching  the  happiness  thereby  to  ensue 
in  time  to  come.  This  marriage  was  in  August 
following,  consummate  at  E!dinburgh :  the  king 
bringing  his  daughter  as  far  as  CoUiweston  on 
the  way,  and  then  consigning  her  to  the  attendance 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland;  who,  with  a 
great  troop  of  lords  and  ladies  of  honour,  brought 
her  into  Scotland,  to  the  king  her  husband. 

This  marriage  had  been  in  treaty  by  the  space 
of  almost  three  years,  from  the  time  that  the  king 
of  Scotland  did  first  open  his  mind  to  Bishop  Fox. 
The  sum  given  in  marriage  by  the  king  was  ten 
thousand  pounds :  and  the  jointure  and  advance- 
ment assured  by  the  King  of  Scotland  was  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  after  King  James's  death, 
and  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  present,  for 
the  lady's  allowance  or  maintenance.  This  to  be 
set  forth  in  lands,  of  the  best  and  most  certain 
revenue.  During  the  treaty,  it  is  reported,  that 
tlie  king  remitted  the  matter  to  his  council ;  and 
that  some  of  the  table,  in  the  freedom  of  counsel- 
lors, the  king  being  present,  did  put  the  case, 
Uiat  if  God  should  take  the  king's  two  sons  with- 
mit  issue,  that  then  the  kingdom  of  England 
would  fall  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  which  might 


prejudice  the  monarchy  of  England.  Whereanto 
the  king  himself  replied ;  that  if  that  should  be* 
Scotland  would  be  but  an  accession  to  Englaiid, 
and  not  England  to  Scotland,  for  that  the  greater 
would  draw  the  less;  and  that  it  was  a  saler 
union  for  England  than  that  of  France.  This 
passed  as  an  oracle,  and  silenced  those  that  moTed 
the  question. 

The  same  year  was  fatal,  as  wdl  for  deaths  as 
marriages,  and  that  with  equal  temper.  For  the 
joys  and  feasts  of  the  two  marriages  were  com- 
pensed  with  the  mournings  and  funerals  of  Prince 
Arthur,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  died  in  child-bed  in  the  Tower, 
and  the  child  lived  not  long  afW.  There  died 
also  that  year.  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  was  noted 
to  have  had  with  the  king  the  greatest  freedom 
of  any  counsellor :  but  it  was  but  a  freedom  the 
better  to  set  off  flattery.  Yet  he  bare  more  than 
his  just  part  of  envy  for  the  exactions. 

At  this  time  the  king's  estate  was  very  pros> 
perous:  secured  by  the  amity  of  Scotland, 
strengthened  by  that  of  Spain,  cherished  by  that 
of  Burgundy,  all  domestic  troubles  quenched,  and 
all  noise  of  war,  like  a  thunder  afar  off,  g(ang 
upon  Italy.  Wherefore  nature,  which  manj 
times  is  happily  contained  and  refrained  by  some 
bands  of  fortune,  began  to  take  place  in  the  king; 
carrying,  as  with  a  strong  tide,  his  affections  and 
thoughts  unto  the  gathering  and  heaping  up  of 
treasure.  And  as  kings  do  more  easily  find  in- 
struments for  their  will  and  humour,  than  for 
their  service  and  honour;  he  had  gotten  for  his 
purpose,  or  beyond  his  purpose,  two  instruments, 
Empson  and  Dudley,  whom  the  people  esteemed 
as  his  horse-leeches  and  shearers,  bold  men  and 
careless  of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their  master's 
grist  Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent, 
and  one  that  could  put  hateful  business  into  good 
language.  But  Empson,  tliat  was  the  son  of  a 
sieve-maker,  triumphed  always  upon  the  deed 
done,  putting  off  all  otiier  respects  whatsoever* 
These  two  persons  being  lawyers  in  science,  and 
privy  counsellors  in  authority,  as  the  corruption 
of  the  best  things  is  the  worst,  turned  law  and 
justice  into  wormwood  and  rapine.  For  the  first, 
their  manner  was  to  cause  divers  subjects  to  be 
indicted  of  sundry  crimes,  and  so  far  forth  to  pro- 
ceed, in  form  of  law:  but  when  the  bills  were 
found,  then  presently  to  commit  them :  and  never- 
theless not  to  produce  them  in  any  reasonable 
time  to  their  answer,  but  to  suffer  them  to  languish 
long  in  prison,  and  by  sundry  artificial  devices 
and  terrors  to  extort  from  them  great  fines  and 
ransom,  which  they  termed  compositions  and 
mitigations. 

Neither  did  they,  towards  the  end,  observe  so 
much  as  the  half-face  of  justice,  in  proceeding  by 
indictment ;  but  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  attach 
men  and  convent  them  before  themselves,  and 
soms  others»  at  their  private  houses,  in  a  oourtof 
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commission ;  and  there  used  to  shuffle  up  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  by  examination,  without  trial  of 
juiy ;  assuming  to  themselves  there  to  deal  both 
in  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  controversies  civil. 

Then  did  they  also  use  to  enthral  and  charge 
the  subjects'  lands  with  tenures  <*  in  capite,"  by 
finding  false  offices,  and  thereby  to  work  upon 
them  for  wardships,  liveries,  premier  seisins,  and 
alienations,  being  the  fruits  of  those  tenures,  re- 
fusing, upon  divers  pretexts  and  delays,  to  admit 
men  to  traverse  those  false  offices,  according  to 
the  law.  Nay,  the  king's  wards,  after  they  had 
accomplished  their  full  age,  could  not  be  suffered 
to  have  livery  of  their  lands,  without  paying  eX' 
cessive  fines,  far  exceeding  all  reasonable  rates, 
They  did  also  vex  men  with  informations  of  in- 
trusion, upon  scarce  colourable  titles. 

When  men  were  outlawed  in  personal  actions, 
they  would  not  permit  them  to  purchase  their 
charters  of  pardon,  except  they  paid  great  and 
intolerable  sums ;  standing  upon  the  strict  point 
of  law,  which  upon  outlawries  giveth  forfeiture 
of  goods ;  nay,  contrary  to  all  law  and  colour, 
they  maintained  the  king  ought  to  have  the  half 
of  men's  lands  and  rents,  during  the  space  of  full 
two  years,  for  a  pain  in  case  of  outlawry.  They 
would  also  ruffle  with  jurors,  and  enforce  them  to 
find  as  they  would  direct,  and,  if  they  did  not, 
convent  them,  imprison  them,  and  fine  them. 

These  and  many  other  courses,  fitter  to  be  bu- 
ried than  repeated,  they  had  of  preying  upon  the 
people;  both  like  tame  hawks  for  their  master, 
and  like  wild  hawks  for  themselves ;  insomuch 
as  they  grew  to  great  riches  and  substance :  but 
their  principal  working  was  upon  penal  laws, 
wherein  they  spared  none,  great  nor  small ;  nor 
considered  whether  the  law  were  possible  or  im- 
possible, in  use  or  obsolete :  but  raked  over  all 
old  and  new  statutes,  though  many  of  them  were 
made  with  intention  rather  of  terror  than  of  rigour, 
having  ever  a  rable  of  promoters,  questmongers, 
and  leading  jurors  at  their  command,  so  as  they 
could  have  any  thing  found  either  for  fact  or  valuap 
tion. 

There  remaineth  to  this  day  a  report,  that  the 
king  was  on  a  time  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, that  was  his  principal  servant  both  for  war 
and  peace,  nobly  and  sumptuously,  at  his  castle 
at  Henningham :  And  at  the  king's  going  away, 
the  earl's  servants  stood,  in  a  seemly  manner,  in 
their  livery  coats,  with  cognisances^  ranged  on 
both  sides,  and  made  the  king  a  lane.  The  king 
called  the  earl  to  him,  and  said,  <«  My  lord,  I  have 
heard  much  of  your  hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is 
greater  than  the  speech:  These  handsome  gentle- 
men  and  yeomen,  which  I  see  on  both  sides  of 
me,  are  sure  your  menial  servants."  The  earl 
smiled,  and  said,  «« It  may  please  your  grace,  that 
were  not  for  mine  ease :  they  are  most  of  them  my 
retainers,  that  are  come  to  do  me  service  at  such 
A  time  as  this,  and  chiefly  to  sea  your  grace." 


The  king  started  a  little,  and  said,  "  By  my  faith, 
my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  my  good  cheer,  but  I 
may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my 
sight :  my  attorney  must  speak  with  you."  And 
it  is  part  of  the  report,  that  the  earl  compounded 
for  no  less  than  fifWen  thousand  marks.  And  to 
show  further  the  king's  extreme  diligence,  I  do  re- 
member to  have  seen  long  since  a  book  of  accompt 
of  Empson's,  that  had  the  king's  hand  almost  to 
every  leaf,  by  way  of  signing,  and  was  in  some 
places  postilled  in  the  margin  with  the  king's 
hand  likewise,  where  was  this  remembrance. 

««Item,  Received  of  such  a  one  five  marks,  foi 
a  pardon  to  be  procured ;  and  if  the  pardon 
do  not  pass,  the  money  to  be  repaid :  except 
the  paity  be  some  other  ways  satisfied." 

And  over-against  this  *<  Memorandum,"  of  the 
king's  own  hand, 

M  Otherwise  satisfied." 

Which  I  do  the  rather  mention,  because  it  shows 
in  the  king  a  nearness,  but  yet  with  a  kind  of 
justness.  So  these  little  sands  and  grains  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  it  seemeth,  helped  not  a  little  to 
make  up  the  great  heap  and  bank. 

But  meanwhile,  to  keep  the  king  awake,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  having  been  too  gay  at  Prince 
Arthur's  marriage,  and  sunk  himself  deep  in  debt, 
had  yet  once  more  a  mind  to  be  a  knightperrant, 
and  to  seek  adventures  in  foreign  parts ;  and  tak- 
ing his  brother  with  him,  fled  again  into  Flanders. 
That,  no  doubt,  which  gave  him  confidence,  was 
the  great  murmur  of  the  people  against  the  king's 
government :  and  being  a  man  of  a  light  and  rash 
spirit,  he  thought  every  vapour  would  be  a  tempest. 
Neither  wanted  he  some  party  within  the  king- 
dom :  for  the  murmur  of  people  awakes  the  dis- 
contents of  nobles;  and  again,  that  calleth  up 
commonly  some  head  of  sedition.  The  king  re* 
sorting  to  his  wonted  and  tried  arts,  caused  Sir 
Robert  Curson,  captain  of  the  castle  at  Hammes, 
being  at  that  time  beyond  sea,  and  therefore  less 
likely  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  king,  to  fly  from 
his  charge,  and  to  feign  himself  a  servant  of  the 
earl's.  This  knight,  having  insinuated  himself 
into  the  secrets  of  the  earl,  and  finding  by  him 
upon  whom  chiefly  he  had  either  hope  or  hold, 
advertised  the  king  thereof  in  great  secrecy :  but 
nevertheless  maintained  his  own  credit  and  in- 
ward trust  with  the  earl.  Upon  whose  advertise- 
ment the  king  attached  William  Courtney,  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  his  brother-in-law,  married  to  the 
Lady  Catharine,  daughter  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  William  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  Eail 
of  Suffolk;  Sir  James  Tirrel,  and  Sir  John  Wind- 
ham,  and  some  other  meaner  persons,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  custody.  George  Lord  Abergaven- 
ny, and  Sir  Thomas  Green,  were  at  the  same  time 
apprehended :  but  as  noon  less  stispi^iou,  so  In 
a  freer  restraint,  and  were  soon  after  delivcTwd. 
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The  Earl  of  Deyonshire  being  interested  in  the 
blood  of  York,  that  was  rather  feared  than  nocent ; 
yet  as  one  that  might  be  the  object  of  others  plots 
and  designs,  remained  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  dur- 
ing the  king's  life.  William  de  la  Pole  was  also 
long  restrained,  though  not  so  straitly.  But  for 
Sir  James  Tlrrel,  against  whom  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  princes,  E!d  ward  the  Fifth,  and  his  brother, 
did  still  «*  cry  from  under  the  altar,*'  and  Sir  John 
Windham,  and  the  other  meaner  ones,  they  were 
attainted  and  executed ;  the  two  knights  beheaded. 
Nevertheless,  to  confirm  the  credit  of  Curson, 
who  belike  had  not  yet  done  all  his  feats  of  activi- 
ty, there  was  published  at  Paul's  cross,  about  the 
time  of  the  said  executions,  the  pope's  bull  of  ex- 
communication and  curse  against  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk and  Sir  Robert  Curson,  and  some  others  by 
name;  and  likewise  in  general  against  all  the 
abettors  of  the  said  earl :  wherein  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  heaven  was  made  too  much  to  bow  to 
earth,  and  religion  to  policy.  But  soon  after, 
Curson,  when  he  saw  the  time,  returned  into  Eng- 
land, and  withal  into  wonted  favour  with  the  king, 
but  worse  fame  with  the  people.  Upon  whose 
return  the  earl  was  much  dismayed,  and  seeing 
himself  destitute  of  hopes,  the  Lady  Margaret 
also,  by  tract  of  time  and  bad  success,  being  now 
become  cool  in  those  attempts,  afler  some  wander- 
ing in  France  and  Germany,  and  certain  little 
projects,  no  better  than  squibs  of  an  exiled  man, 
being  tired  out,  retired  again  into  the  protection 
of  the  Archduke  Philip  in  Flanders,  who  by  the 
death  of  Isabella  was  at  that  time  King  of  Castile, 
in  the  right  of  Joan  his  wife. 

This  year,  being  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  the 
king  called  his  parliament;  wherein  a  man  may 
easily  guess  how  absolute  the  king  took  himself  to 
be  with  his  parliament,  when  Dudley,  that  was  so 
hateful,  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  this  parliament  there  were  not  made  any 
statutes  memorable  touching  public  government; 
but  those  that  were,  had  still  the  stamp  of  the 
king's  wisdom  and  policy. 

There  was  a  statute  made  for  the  disannulling 
of  all  patents  of  lease  or  gprant,  to  such  as  came 
not  upon  lawful  summons  to  serve  the  king  in  his 
wars,  against  the  enemies  or  rebels,  or  that  should 
depart  without  the  king's  licence;  with  an  excep- 
tion of  certain  persons  of  the  long  robe ;  provid- 
ing, nevertheless,  that  they  should  have  the  king's 
wages  from  their  house  till  they  return  home 
again.  There  had  been  the  like  made  before  for 
offices,  and  by  this  statute  it  was  extended  to 
lands.  But  a  man  may  easily  see  by  many 
statutes  made  in  this  king's  time,  that  the  king 
thought  it  safest  to  assist  martial  law  by  law  of 
parliament 

Another  statute  was  made  prohibiting  the 
bringing  in  of  manufactures  of  silk  wrought  by 
Mself,  or  mixed  with  any  other  thread.  But  it 
^as  not  of  stuffs  of  whole  piece,  for  that  the  realm 


had  of  them  no  manufacture  in  use  at  that  time^ 
but  of  knit  silk,  or  texture  of  silk ;  as  ribanda, 
laces,  cauls,  points,  and  girdles,  &c.,  which  the 
people  of  England  could  then  well  skill  to  make. 
This  law  pointed  at  a  true  principle;  «*That  where 
foreign  materials  are  but  superfluities,  foroign 
manufactures  should  be  prohibited."  For  tbat 
will  either  banish  the  superfluity,  or  gain  the 
manufacture. 

There  was  a  law  also  of  resumption  of  patents 
of  jails,  and  the  reannexing  of  them  to  the  sheriff- 
wicks ;  privileged  officers  being  no  less  an  inter- 
ruption of  justice,  than  privileged  places. 

There  was  likewise  a  law  to  restrain  the  by- 
laws or  ordinances  of  corporations,  which  many 
times  were  against  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 
the  common  law  of  the  realm,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  being  fraternities  in  evil.  It  was 
therefore  provided,  that  they  should  not  be  put  in 
execution,  without  the  allowance  of  the  chancel- 
lor, treasurer,  and  the  two  chief  justices,  or  three 
of  them,  or  of  the  two  justices  of  circuit  where  the 
corporation  was. 

Another  law  was,  in  effect,  to  bring  in  the 
silver  of  the  realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all 
clipped,  minished,  or  impaired  coins  of  silver  not 
to  be  current  in  payments ;  without  giving  any 
remedy  of  weight,  but  with  an  exception  only  of 
reasonable  wearing,  which  was  as  nothing  in  re- 
spect of  the  uncertainty ;  and  so,  upon  the  matter, 
to  set  the  mint  on  work,  and  to  give  way  to  new 
coins  of  silver,  which  should  be  then  minted. 

There  likewise  was  a  long  statute  against  va- 
gabonds, wherein  two  things  may  be  noted ;  the 
one,  the  dislike  the  parliament  had  of  jailing 
them,  as  that  which  was  chargeable,  pesterous, 
and  of  no  open  example.  The  other  that  in  the 
statutes  of  this  king's  time,  for  this  of  the  nine- 
teenth year  is  not  the  only  statute  of  that  kind, 
there  are  ever  coupled  the  punishment  of  vaga- 
bonds, and  the  forbidding  of  dice  and  cards,  and 
unlawful  games,  unto  servants  and  mean  people, 
and  the  putting  down  and  suppressing  of  ale- 
houses, as  strings  of  one  root  together,  and  as  if 
the  one  were  unprofitable  without  the  other. 

As  for  riot  and  retainers,  there  passed  scarce 
any  parliament  in  this  time  without  a  law  against 
them :  the  king  ever  having  an  eye  to  might  and 
multitude. 

There  was  granted  also  that  parliament  a  sub- 
sidy, both  from  the  temporalty  and  the  clergy. 
And  yet,  nevertheless,  ere  the  year  expired,  there 
went  out  commissions  for  a  general  benevolence, 
though  there  were  no  wars,  no  fears.  The  same 
year  the  city  gave  five  thousand  marks,  for  eon- 
firmation  of  their  liberties ;  a  thing  fitter  for  the 
beginnings  of  kings'  reigns  than  the  latter  ends. 
Neither  was  it  a  small  matter  that  the  mint  gained 
upon  the  late  statute,  by  the  lecoinage  of  groats 
and  half-groats,  now  twelve*pences  and  six- 
penees.    As  for  Emj^son  and  I>ttdley*8  mills,  they 
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did  gnnd  more  than  ef  er :  so  that  it  was  a  strange 
thing  to  see  what  golden  showers  poared  down 
upon  the  king's  treasury  at  once;  the  last  pay- 
ments of  the  roarriago-money  from  Spain;  the 
eabsidy;  the  henerolence;  the  recoinage;  the 
redemption  of  the  city's  liberties ;  the  casualties. 
And  this  is  the  more  to  be  manrelled  at,  because 
the  king  had  then  no  occasions  at  all  of  wars  or 
troubles.  He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one 
daughter  unbestowed.  He  was  wise;  he  was 
of  a  high  mind ;  he  needed  not  to  make  riches 
his  glory ;  he  did  excel  in  so  many  things  else ; 
save  that  certainly  aTurice  doth  ever  find  in  itself 
matter  of  ambition.  Belike  he  thought  to  leave 
his  son  such  a  kingdom,  and  such  a  mass  of 
treasure,  as  he  might  choose  his  greatness  where 
he  would. 

This  year  was  also  kept  the  sergeants' 
feast,  which  was  the  second  call  in  this  king's 
days. 

About  this  time,  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile, 
deceased ;  a  right  noble  lady,  and  an  honour  to 
her  sex  and  times,  and  the  comer-stone  of  the 
greatness  of  Spain  that  hath  followed.  This 
accident  the  king  took  not  for  news  at  large,  but 
thougrht  it  had  a  great  relation  to  his  own  affairs, 
especially  in  two  points:  the  one  for  example,  the 
other  for  consequence.  First,  he  conceived  that 
the  case  of  Ferdinando  of  Arragon,  afler  the  death 
of  Queen  Isabella,  was  his  own  case  afler  the 
death  of  his  own  queen ;  and  the  case  of  Joan 
the  heir  unto  Castile,  was  the  case  of  his  own 
son  Prince  Henry.  For  if  both  of  the  kings  had 
their  kingdoms  in  the  right  of  their  wives,  they 
descended  to  the  heirs,  and  did  not  accrue  to  the 
husbands.  And  although  his  own  case  had  both 
steel  and  parchment,  more  than  the  other,  that  is 
to  say,  a  conquest  in  the  field,  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament, yet  notwithstanding,  that  natural  title  of 
descent  in  blood  did,  in  the  imagination  even  of 
a  wise  man,  breed  a  doubt  that  the  other  two 
were  not  safe  nor  sufficient.  Wherefore  he  was 
wonderful  diligent  to  inquire  and  observe  what 
became  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  in  holding  and 
continuing  the  kingdom  of  Castile ;  and  whether 
he  did  hold  it  in  his  own  right;  or  as  adminis- 
trator to  his  daughter;  and  whether  he  were  like 
to  hold  it  in  fact,  or  to  be  put  out  by  his  son-in- 
law.  Secondly,  he  did  revolve  in  his  mind,  that 
the  state  of  Christendom  might  by  this  late  acci- 
dent have  a  turn.  For  whereas,  before  time, 
himself,  with  the  conjunction  of  Arragon  and 
Castile,  which  then  was  one,  and  the  amity  of 
Maximilian  and  Philip  his  son  the  archduke, 
was  far  too  strong  a  party  for  France ;  he  began 
to  fear,  that  now  the  French  king,  (who  had 
grreat  interest  in  the  affections  of  Philip,  the 
young  King  of  CafitUe,  who  was  in  ill  terms 
with  his  father-in-law  about  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Castile;  and  thirdly,  Maximilian, 
Philip's   ihther,  who  was  ever  vnriable,  and 
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upon  whom  the  surest  aim  that  could  be  taken 
was,  that  he  would  not  be  long  as  he  had  been 
last  before,  would,  all  three,  being  potent  princes« 
enter  into  some  strait  league  and  confederation 
amongst  themselves :  whereby  though  he  should 
not  been  dangered,  yet  he  should  be  led  to  the 
poor  amity  of  Arragon.  And  whereas  he  had 
been  heretofore  a  kind  of  arbiter  of  Europe,  he 
should  now  go  less,  and  be  over-topped  by  so 
great  a  conjunction.  He  had  also,  as  it  seems, 
an  inclination  to  marry,  and  bethought  himself 
of  some  fit  conditions  abroad;  and  amongst 
others  he  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous 
behaviour  of  the  young  Queen  of  Naples,  the 
widow  of  Ferdinando  the  younger,  being  then  of 
matronal  years  of  seven-and-twenty :  by  whose 
marriage  he  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
having  been  a  goal  for  a  time  between  the  King 
of  Arragon  and  the  French  king,  and  being  but 
newly  settled,  might  in  some  part  be  deposited 
in  his  hands,  who  was  so  able  to  keep  the  stakes. 
Therefore  he  sent  in  embassage  or  message  three 
confident  persons,  Francis  Marsin,  James  Bray- 
brooke,  and  John  Stile,  upon  two  several  inqui- 
sitions rather  than  negotiations.  The  one  touch- 
ing the  person  and  condition  of  the  young  Queen 
of  Naples ;  the  other  touching  all  particulars  of 
estate,  that  concerned  the  fortunes  and  intentions 
of  Ferdinando.  And  because  they  may  observe 
best,  who  themselves  are  observed  least,  he  sent 
them  under  colourable  pretexts:  giving  them 
letters  of  kindness  and  compliment  from  Catha- 
rine the  princess,  to  her  aunt  and  niece,  the  old 
and  young  Queen  of  Naples,  and  delivering  to 
them  also  a  book  of  new  articles  of  peace :  which 
notwithstanding  it  had  been  delivered  unto  Doctor 
de  Puebla,  the  lieger  ambassador  of  Spain  here  in 
England,  to  be  sent;  yet  for  that  the  king  had 
been  long  without  hearing  from  Spain,  he  thought 
good  those  messengers,  when  they  had  been  with 
the  two  queens,  should  likewise  pass  on  to  the 
court  of  Ferdinando,  and  take  a  copy  of  the  book 
with  them.  The  instructions  touching  the  Queen 
of  Naples  were  so  curious  and  exquisite,  being 
as  articles  whereby  to  direct  a  survey,  or  framing 
a  particular  of  her  person,  for  complexion,  favour, 
feature,  stature,  health,  age,  customs,  behaviour, 
conditions,  and  estate,  as,  if  the  king  had  been 
young,  a  man  would  have  judged  him  to  be 
amorous:  but,  being  ancient,  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted, that  sure  he  was  very  chaste,  for  that  he 
meant  to  find  all  things  in  one  woman,  and  so  to 
settle  his  affections  without  ranging.  But  in  this 
match  he  was  soon  cooled,  when  he  heard  from 
his  ambassadors,  that  this  young  queen  had  had 
a  goodly  jointure  in  the  realm  of  Naples,  well 
answered  during  the  time  of  her  uncle  Frederick, 
yea,  and  during  the  time  of  Lewis,  the  French 
king,  in  whose  division  her  revenue  fell;  but 
sinee  the  time  that  the  kingdom  was  in  Ferdi- 
nando's  hands,  all  was  assigned  to  tiie  army  and 
ti2 
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gamsons  there,  and  she  received  only  a  pension 
or  exhibition  out  of  his  coffers. 

The  other  part  of  the  inquiry  had  a  grave  and 
diligent  return,  informing  the  king  at  full  of  the 
present  state  of  King  Ferdinando.  By  this 
report  it  appeared  to  the  king,  that  Ferdinando 
did  continue  the  government  of  Castile,  as  admi- 
nistrator unto  his  daughter  Joan,  by  the  title  of 
Queen  Isabella's  will,  and  partly  by  the  custom 
of  the  kingdom,  as  he  pretended.  And  that  all 
mandates  and  grants  were  expediated  in  the 
name  of  Joan  his  daughter,  and  himself  as  ad- 
ministrator, without  mention  of  Philip  her  hus- 
band. And  that  King  Ferdinando,  howsoever 
he  did  dismiss  himself  of  the  name  of  King  of 
Castile,  yet  meant  to  hold  the  kingdom  without 
account,  and  in  absolute  command. 

It  appeareth  also,  that  he  flattered  himself  with 
hopes,  that  King  Philip  would  permit  unto  him 
the  government  of  Castile  during  his  life ;  which 
he  had  laid  his  plot  to  work  him  unto,  both,  by 
some  counsellors  of  his  about  him,  which  Ferdi- 
nando had  at  his  devotion,  and  chiefly  by  promise, 
that  in  case  Philip  gave  not  way  unto  it,  he  would 
marry  some  young  lady,  whereby  to  put  him  by 
the  succession  of  Arragon  and  Granada,  in  case 
he  should  have  a  son;  and  lastly,  by  representing 
unto  him  that  the  government  of  the  Burgrundians, 
till  Philip  were  by  continuance  in  Spain  made  as 
natural  of  Spain,  would  not  be  endured  by  the 
Spaniards.  But  in  all  those  things,  though  wisely 
laid  down  and  considered,  Ferdinando  failed ;  but 
that  Pluto  was  better  to  him  than  Pallas. 

In  the  same  report  also,  the  ambassadors  being 
mean  men,  and  therefore  the  more  free,  did  strike 
upon  a  string  which  was  somewhat  dangerous; 
for  they  declared  plainly,  that  the  people  of 
Spain,  both  nobles  and  commons,  were  better 
affected  unto  the  part  of  Philip,  so  he  brought 
his  wife  with  him,  than  to  Ferdinando ;  and  ex- 
pr^issed  the  reason  to  be,  because  he  had  imposed 
upon  them  many  taxes  and  tallages :  which  was 
the  king's  own  case  between  him  and  his  son. 

There  was  also  in  this  report  a  declaration  of 
in  overture  of  marriage,  which  Amason,  the 
secretary  of  Ferdinando,  had  made  unto  the  am- 
bassadors in  great  secret,  between  Charles,  Prince 
of  Castile,  and  Mary,  the  king's  second  daughter; 
assuring  the  king,  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  then 
on  foot  for  the  said  prince  and  the  daughter  of 
France,  would  break;  and  that  she,  the  said 
daughter  of  France  should  be  married  to  Ango- 
lesme,  that  was  the  heir  apparent  of  France. 

There  was  a  touch  also  of  a  speech  of  marriage 
between  Ferdinando  and  Madame  de  Fois,  a  lady 
of  the  blood  of  France,  which  afterwards  indeed 
succeeded.  But  this  was  reported  as  learned  in 
France,  and  silenced  in  Spain. 

The  king,  by  the  return  of  this  embassage, 
which  gave  great  light  unto  his  affairs,  was  well 
instructed,  and  pitpared  how  to  carry  himself 


between  Ferdinando,  King  of  Arragon, 
Philip,  his  son-in-law.  King  of  Castile ;  lesolT* 
ing  with  himself  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay*  to 
keep  them  at  one  within  themselves;  bot  howao- 
ever  they  succeeded,  by  a  moderate  carriage,  and 
hearing  the  person  of  a  common  friend,  to  loae 
neither  of  their  friendships;  but  yet  to  ran  a 
course  more  entire  with  the  King  of  Arragon,  but 
more  laboured  and  ofllcious  with  the  King  of 
Castile.  But  he  was  much  taken  with  the  orer- 
ture  of  marriage  with  his  daughter  Mary ;  both 
because  it  was  the  greatest  marriage  of  Chria- 
tendom,  and  for  that  it  took  hold  of  both  allies. 

But  to  corroborate  his  alliance  with  Philip,  the 
winds  gave  him  an  interview :  for  Philip  choosing 
the  winter  season,  the  better  to  surprise  the  King 
of  Arragon,  set  forth  with  a  great  navy  out  of 
Flanders  for  Spain,  in  the  month  of  January,  the 
one-and-twentieth  year  of  the  king's  reign.  Bnt 
himself  was  surprised  with  a  cruel  tempest,  that 
scattered  his  ships  upon  the  several  coasts  of  Eng> 
land.  And  the  ship  wherein  the  king  and  qoeen 
were,  with  two  other  small  barks  only,  torn  and 
in  great  peril,  to  escape  the  fiiry  of  ihe  weather 
thrust,  into  Weymouth.  King  Philip  hinkself, 
having  not  been  used,  as  it  seems,  to  sea,  all 
wearied  and  extreme  sick,  would  needs  land  to 
refresh  his  spirits,  though  it  was  against  the 
opinion  of  his  council,  doubting  it  might  breed 
delay,  his  occasions  requiring  celerity. 

The  rumour  of  the  arrival  of  a  puissant  navy 
upon  the  coast  made  the  country  arm.  And  Sir 
Thomas  Trenchard,  with  forces  suddenly  raised, 
not  knowing  what  the  matter  might  be,  came  to 
Weymouth ;  where,  understanding  the  accident, 
he  did  in  all  humbleness  and  humanity  invite  the 
king  and  queen  to  his  house ;  and  forthwith  de- 
spatched posts  to  the  court.  Soon  aAer  came  Sir 
John  Carew  likewise,  with  a  great  troop  of  men 
well  armed :  using  the  like  humbleness  and  re> 
spects  towards  the  king,  when  he  knew  the  case. 
King  Philip  doubting  that  they,  being  but  subjects, 
durst  not  let  him  pass  away  again  without  the 
king's  notice  and  leave,  3rielded  to  their  entreaties 
to  stay  till  they  heard  from  the  court.  The  king, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  commanded  present- 
ly the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  go  to  visit  the  King  of 
Castile,  and  let  him  understand  that  as  he  waa 
very  sorry  for  his  mishap,  so  he  was  glad  that  he 
had  escaped  the  danger  of  the  seas,  and  likewiss 
of  the  occasion  himself  had  to  do  him  honour ;  and 
desiring  him  to  think  himself  as  in  his  own  land ; 
and  that  the  king  made  all  haste  possible  to  come 
and  embrace  him.  The  earl  came  to  him  in  great 
magnificence,  with  a  brave  troop  of  three  hundred 
horse ;  and,  for  more  state,  came  by  torch-light. 
After  he  had  done  the  king's  message.  King 
Philip  seeing  how  the  world  went,  the  sooner  to 
getaway,  went  upon  speed  to  the  king  at  Windsor, 
and  his  queen  followed  by  easy  journeys.  The 
two  kings  at  their  meeting  used  all  the  cwnmm 
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and  loying  demonstrations  that  were  possible. 
And  the  King  of  Castile  said  pleasantly  to  the 
king,  *«  That  he  was  now  punished  for  that  he 
would  not  come  within  his  walled  town  of  Calais, 
when  they  met  last.*'  But  the  king  answered, 
««That  walls  and  seas  were  nothing  where  hearts 
were  open ;  and  that  he  was  here  no  otherwise 
but  to  be  served.*'  After  a  day  or  two's  refresh- 
ing, the  kings  entered  into  speech  of  renewing  the 
treaty ;  the  king  saying,  that  though  King  Philip's 
person  were  the  same,  yet  his  fortunes  and  state 
were  raised  :  in  which  case  a  renovation  of  treaty 
was  used  amongst  princes.  But  while  these 
things  were  in  handling,  the  king  choosing  a  fit 
time,  and  drawing  the  King  of  Castile  into  a 
room,  where  th«)y  two  only  were  private,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  civilly  upon  his  arm,  and  changing 
his  countenance  a  little  from  a  countenance  of 
entertainment,  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  you  have  been 
Sdved  upon  my  coast,  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer 
me  to  wreck  upon  yours."  The  King  of  Castile 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that  speech  ?  «*  I 
mean  it,"  saith  the  king,  **  by  that  same  harebrain 
wild  fellow,  my  subject,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who 
is  protected  in  your  country,  and  begins  to  play 
the  fool,  when  dl  others  are  weary  of  it."  The 
King  of  Castile  answered,  «*  I  had  thought,  sir, 
your  felicity  had  been  above  those  thoughts ;  but 
if  it  trouble  you,  I  will  banish  him."  The  king 
replied,  *»  Those  hornets  were  best  in  their  nest, 
and  worst  when  they  did  fly  abroad;  and  that  his 
desire  was  to  have  him  delivered  to  him."  The 
King  of  Castile,  herewith  a  little  confused,  and 
in  a  study,  said,  «*That  can  I  not  do  with  ray 
honour,  and  less  with  yours;  for  you  will  be 
thought  to  have  used  me  as  a  prisoner."  The 
king  presently  said,  «« Then  the  matter  is  at  end, 
for  I  will  take  that  dishonour  upon  me,  and  so 
yonr  honour  is  saved."  The  King  of  Castile,  who 
had  the  king  in  great  estimation,  and  besides  re- 
membered where  he  was,  and  knew  not  what  nse 
he  might  have  of  the  king's  amity,  for  that  him- 
self was  new  in  his  estate  of  Spain,  and  unsettled 
both  with  his  father-in-law  and  with  his  people, 
composing  his  countenance,  said,  **  Sir,  you  give 
law  to  me,  but  so  will  I  to  you.  You  shall  have 
him^  but,  upon  your  honour,  you  shall  not  take  his 
life."  The  king  embracing  him  said,  •*  Agrrced." 
Saith  the  King  of  Castile,  •«  Neither  shall  it  dis- 
like you,  if  I  send  to  him  in  such  a  fashion,  as  he 
may  partly  come  with  his  own  good  will."  The 
king  said,  *«It  was  well  thought  of;  and  if  it 
pleased  him,  he  would  join  with  him,  in  sending 
to  the  earl  a  message  to  that  purpose  ***  They 
both  sent  severally,  and  mean  while  they  con- 
tinued feasting  and  pastimes.  The  king  being. 
Oil  his  part,  willing  to  have  the  earl  sure  before 
the  King  of  Castile  went ;  and  the  King  of  Castile 
beingaswillingto  seem  to  be  enforced.  The  king 
also,  with  many  wise  and  excellent  persuasions, 
did  advise  the  King  of  Castile  to  be  ruled  by  the 


counsel  of  his  father-in-law  Ferdinando ;  a  prince 
so  prudent,  so  experienced,  so  fortunate.  The  King 
of  Castile,  who  was  in  no  very  good  terms  with 
his  said  father4n-law,  answered,  «*That  if  his 
father-in-law  would  snfier  .him  to  govern  his 
kingdoms,  he  should  govern  him." 

There  were  immediately  messengers  sent  from 
both  kings  to  recall  the  £^1  of  Suffolk;  who 
upon  gentle  words  used  to  him,  was  soon  charm- 
ed, and  willing  enough  to  return ;  assured  of  his 
life,  and  hoping  of  his  liberty.  He  was  brought 
through  Flanders  to  Calais,  and  thence  landed  at 
Dover,  and  with  sufficient  guard  delivered  and  re- 
ceived at  the  Tower  of  London.  Meanwhile, 
King  Henry,  to  draw  out  the  time,  continued  his 
feastings  and  entertainments,  and  after  he  had  re* 
ceived  the  King  of  Castile  into  the  fraternity  of 
the  Garter,  and  for  a  reciprocal  had  his  son,  the 
prince,  admitted  to  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
he  accompanied  King  Philip  and  his  queen  to  the 
city  of  London,  where  they  were  entertained  with 
the  greatest  magnificence  and  triumph  that  could 
be  upon  no  greater  warning.  And  as  soon  ae 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  which  was  the  serious  part,  the  jollities 
had  an  end,  and  the  kings  took  leave.  Neverthe- 
less, during  their  being  here,  they  in  substance 
concluded  that  treaty,  which  the  llemingt 
term  «« interoursus  mains,"  and  boars  date  at 
Windsor;  for  that  there  be  some  things  in  it, 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  than  of 
them ;  especially,  for  that  the  free-fishing  of  the 
Dutch  upon  the  coasts  and  seas  of  England  grant- 
ed in  the  treaty  of  «« undecimo,"  was  not  by  this 
treaty  confirmed.  All  articles  that  confirm  former 
treaties  being  precisely  and  warily  limited  and 
confirmed  to  matter  of  commerce  only,  and  not 
otherwise. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  great  tempest  which 
drove  Philip  into  England,  blew  down  the  golden 
eagle  from  the  spire  of  Paul's,  and  in  the  fall  it 
fell  upon  a  sign  of  the  black  eagle,  which  was  in 
PauPs  church-yard,  in  the  place  where  the  school- 
house  now  standeth,  and  battered  it,  and  brake  it 
down :  which  was  a  strange  stooping  of  a  hawk 
upon  a  fowl.  This  the  people  interpreted  to  be  an 
ominous  prognostic  upon  the  imperial  house, 
which  was,  by  interpretation  also,  fulfilled  upon 
Philip,  the  emperor's  son,  not  only  in  the  present 
disaster  of  the  tempest,  but  in  that  that  followed. 
For  Philip  arriving  into  Spain,  and  attaining  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  without  re- 
sistance, insomuch  as  Ferdinando,  who  had  spoke 
so  great  before,  was  with  difficulty  admitted  to 
the  speech  of  his  son-in-law,  sickened  soon  after, 
and  deceased.  Yet  after  such  time,  as  there  was 
an  observation  by  the  wisest  of  that  court,  that  if 
he  had  lived,  his  father  would  have  gained  npon 
him  in  that  sort,  as  he  would  have  governed  his 
councils  and  designs,  if  not  his  affections.  Br 
this  all  Spain  leuuned  into  the  powiv  of  Fedri- 
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nando  in  state  as  it  was  before :  the  rather,  in  re- 
gard of  the  infirmity  of  Joan  his  daughter,  who, 
ioTing  her  hasband,  by  whom  she  had  many  child- 
ren, dearly  well,  and  no  less  beloved  of  him, 
howsoever  her  father,  to  make  Philip  ill-beloved 
of  the  people  of  Spain,  gave  out  that  Philip  used 
her  not  well,  was  unable  in  strength  of  mind  to 
bear  the  grief  of  his  decease,  and  fell  distracted  of 
her  wits.  Of  which  malady  her  father  was  thought 
noways  to  endeavour  the  cure,  the  better  to  hold 
his  regal  power  in  Castile.  So  that  as  the  felicity 
of  Charles  the  Eighth  was  said  to  be  a  dream ; 
so  the  adversity  of  Ferdinando  was  said  likewise 
to  be  a  dream,  it  passed  over  so  soon. 

About  this  time  the  king  was  desirous  to  bring 
into  the  house  of  Lancaster  celestial  honour,  and 
became  suitor  to  Pope  Julius,  to  canonize  King 
Henry  the  Sixth  for  a  saint,  the  rather,  in  respect 
of  that  his  famous  prediction  of  the  king*s  own 
assumption  to  the  crown.  Julius  referred  the 
matter,  as  the  manner  is,  to  certain  cardinals,  to 
take  the  verification  of  his  holy  acts  and  miracles : 
but  it  died  under  the  reference.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  Pope  Julius  was  too  dear,  and 
that  the  king  would  not  come  to  his  rates.  But  it 
is  more  probable,  that  the  pope,  who  was  extremely 
jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  acts  thereof,  knowing  that  King  Henry  the 
Sixth  was  reputed  in  the  world  abrcraid  but  for  a 
simple  man,  was  afraid  it  would  but  diminish  the 
estimation  of  that  kind  of  honour,  if  there  were 
not  a  distance  kept  between  innocents  and  saints. 

The  same  year  likewise  there  proceeded  a 
treaty  of  marriage  between  the  king  and  the  Lady 
Margaret,  Duchess-dowager  of  Savoy,  only  daugh- 
ter to  Maximilian,  and  sister  to  the  King  of  Cas- 
tile ;  a  lady  wise,  and  of  great  good  fame.  This 
matter  had  been  in  speech  between  the  two  kings 
at  their  meeting,  but  was  soon  after  resumed ;  and 
therein  was  employed  for  his  first  piece  the  king's 
then  chaplain,  and  after  the  great  prelate,  Thomas 
Wolsey.  It  was  in  the  end  concluded,  with  great 
and  ample  conditions  for  the  king,  but  with  promise 
de  futuro  only.  It  may  be  the  king  was  the  rather 
induced  unto  it,  for  that  he  had  heard  more  and 
more  of  the  marriage  to  go  on  between  his  great 
friend  and  ally  Ferdinando  of  Arragon,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Fois,  whereby  that  king  began  to  piece 
with  the  French  king,  from  whom  he  had  been 
always  before  severed.  So  fatal  a  thing  it  is,  for 
the  greatest  and  straitest  amities  of  kings  at  one 
Ume  or  other,  to  have  a  little  of  the  wheel ;  nay, 
there  is  a  farther  tradition  -in  Spain,  though  not 
with  us,  that  the  King  of  Arragon,  after  he  knew 
that  the  marriage  between  Charles,  Prince  of 
Castile,  and  Mary,  the  king's  second  daughter, 
went  roundly  on,  (which  though  it  was  first  moved 
tij  the  King  of  Arragon,  yet  it  was  afterwards 
wholly  advanced  and  brought  to  perfection  by 
Maximilian,  and  the  friends  on  that  side,)  entered 
into  a  jealousy  that  the  king  did  aspire  to  the  go- 


vernment of  Castilia,  as  admiaistrator  dorini^  IIm 
minority  of  his  son-in-law ;  as  if  there  should  hmr^ 
been  a  competition  of  three  for  that  government  ^ 
Ferdinando,  grandfather  on  the  mother^s  side; 
Maximilian,  grandfather  on  the  father^s  side ;  wad 
King  Henry,  father-in-law  to  the  young  phnoe. 
Certainly  it  is  not  unlike,  but  the  king's  govern- 
ment, carrying  the  young  prince  with  him,  would 
have  been  perhaps  more  welcome  to  the  Spaniards 
than  that  of  the  other  two.  For  the  nobility  of  Cae* 
tUia,  that  so  lately  put  out  the  King  of  ArragoD 
in  favour  of  King  Philip,  and  had  discovered 
themselves  so  far,  could  not  be  but  in  a  secret 
distrust  and  distaste  of  that  king.    And  as   for 
Maximilian,  upon  twenty  respects  he  could  not 
have  been  the  man.     But  this  purpose  of  the 
king's  seemeth  to  me,  considering  the  king's  safe 
courses,  never  found  to  be  enterprising  or  adven- 
turous, not  greatly  probable,  except  he  should 
have  had  a  desire  to  breathe  warmer,  because  be 
had  ill  lungs.    This  marriage  with  Margaret  was 
protracted  from  time  to  time,  in  respect  of  the  infir- 
mity of  the  king,  who  now  in  the  two-and-twentieth 
of  his  reign  began  to  be  troubled  with  the  gout : 
but  the  defluxion  taking  also  into  his  breast* 
wasted  his  lungs,  so  that  thrice  in  a  year,  in  a 
kind  of  return,  and  especially  in  the  spring,  he 
had  great  fits  and  labour  of  the  phthisic :  neverthe- 
less, he  continued  to  intend  business  with  as  great 
diligence  as  before  in  his  health :  yet  so,  as  upon 
this  warning  he  did  likewise  now  more  seri- 
ously think  of  the  world  to  come,  and  of  making 
himself  a  saint,  as  well  as  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
by  treasure  better  employed,  than  to  be  given  to 
Pope  Julius ;  for  this  year  he  gave  greater  alms 
than  accustomed,  and  discharged  all  prisoners 
about  the  city,  that  lay  for  fees  or  debts  under 
forty  shillings.      He  did  also  make  haste  with 
religious  foundations ;  and  in  the  year  following, 
which  was  the  three-and-twentieth,  finished  that 
of  the  Savoy.  And  hearing  also  of  the  bitter  cries 
of  his  people  against  the  oppression  of  Dudley 
and  Empson,  and  their  complices :  partly  by  de- 
vout persons  about  him,  and  partly  by  public  ser- 
mons, the  preachers  doing  their  duty  therein,  he 
was  touched  with  great  remorse  for  the  same. 
Nevertheless  Empson  and  Dudley,  though  they 
could  not  but  hear  of  these  scruples  in  the  king's 
conscience;   yet,  as  if  the  king's  soul  and  bis 
money  were  in  several  ofiices,  that  the  one  was  not 
to  intermeddle  with  the  other,  went  on  with  as  great 
rage  as  ever.     For  the  same  three-and-twentieth 
year  was  there  a  sharp  prosecution  against  Sir 
William  Capel,  now  the  second  time:  and  this 
was  for  matters  of  misgovemment  in  his  mayor- 
alty :  the  great  matter  being,  that  in  some  pay- 
ments he  had  taken  knowledge  of  false  moneys, 
and  did  not  his  diligence  to  examine  and  beat  it 
out  who  were  the  offenders.    For  this  and  some 
other  things  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  two  thousand  pounds ;  and  being  a  msa 
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of  stomach,  and  hardened  by  his  former  troubles, 
refused  to  pay  a  mite ;  and  belike  used  some  un- 
toward speeches  of  the  proceedings,  for  which  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  there  remained  till  the 
king's  death.  Knesworth  likewise,  that  had  been 
lately  Mayor  of  London,  and  both  his  sheriffs, 
were  for  abuses  in  their  offices  questioned,  and  im* 
prisoned,  and  delivered  upon  one  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  paid.  Hawis,  an  alderman  of 
London,  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought 
and  anguish  before  his  business  came  to  an  end. 
Sir  Lawrence  Ailmer,  who  had  likewise  been 
Mayor  of  London,  and  his  two  sheriffs,  were  put 
to  the  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds.  And  Sir 
Lawrence,  for  refusing  to  make  payment,  was 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  stayed  till  Empson 
himself  was  committed  in  his  place. 

It  is  no  marvel,  if  the  faults  were  so  light,  and 
the  rates  so  heavy,  that  the  king's  treasure  of  store, 
that  he  left  at  his  death,  most  of  it  in  secret 
places,  under  his  own  key  and  keeping,  at  Rich- 
mond, amounted,  as  by  tradition  it  is  reported  to 
have  done,  unto  the  sum  of  near  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  a  huge  mass  of  money 
even  for  those  times. 

The  last  act  of  state  that  concluded  this  king's 
temporal  felicity,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  glorious 
match  between  his  daughter  Mary,  and  Charles, 
Prince  of  Castile,  afterwards  the  great  emperor, 
both  being  of  tender  years :  which  treaty  was  per- 
fected by  Bishop  Fox,  and  other  his  commission- 
ers at  Calais,  the  year  before  the  king's  death. 
In  which  alliance,  it  seemeth,  he  himself  took  so 
high  contentment,  as  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
thereupon  to  the  city  of  London,  commanding  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  joy  to  be  made  for  the 
same,  he  expressed  himself,  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  built  a  wall  of  brass  about  his  kingdom : 
when  he  had  for  his  sons-in-law,  a  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  prince  of  Castile  and  Burgundy.  So 
as  now  there  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this 
great  king's  felicity,  being  at  the  top  of  all  world- 
ly bliss,  in  regard  of  the  high  marriages  of  his 
children,  his  grreat  renown  throughout  Europe,  and 
his  scarce  credible  riches,  and  the  perpetual  con- 
stancy of  his  prosperous  successes,  but  an  oppor- 
tune death,  to  withdraw  him  from  any  future 
blow  of  fortune ;  which  certainly  (in  regard  of 
the  grreat  hatred  of  his  people,  and  the  title  of  his 
son,  being  then  come  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  being  a  bold  prince  and  liberal,  and  that  gained 
upon  the  people,  by  his  very  aspect  and  presence) 
had  not  been  impossible  to  have  come  upon  him. 

To  crown  also  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  as  well 
as  his  first,  he  did  an  act  of  piety,  rare,  and  worthy 
to  be  taken  into  imitation.  For  he  granted  forth 
a  general  pardon :  as  expecting  a  second  corona- 
tion in  a  better  kingdom.  He  did  also  declare  in 
his  will,  that  his  mind  was,  that  restitution  should 
Ke  made  of  those  sums  which  had  been  nnjostly 
tiJcen  by  his  offioem. 


And  thus  this  Solomon  of  England,  for  Solomon 
also  was  too  heavy  upon  his  people  in  exactions, 
having  lived  two-und-fifty  years,  and  thereof 
reigned  three-and-twenty  years,  and  eight  months, 
being  in  perfect  memory,  and  in  a  most  blessed 
mind,  in  a  great  calm  of  a  consuming  sickness, 
passed  to  a  better  world,  the  two-and-twentieth  of 
April,  1508,  at  his  palace  of  Richmond,  which  he 
himself  had  built. 

This  king,  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  equal  to 
his  deserving,  was  one  of  the  best  sort  of  won- 
ders; a  wonder  for  wise  men.  He  had  parte, 
both  in  his  virtues  and  his  fortune,  not  so  fit  for  a 
commonplace,  as  for  observation.  Certeinly  he 
was  religious,  both  in  his  affection  and  obser- 
vance. But  as  he  could  see  clear,  for  those  times, 
through  superstition,  so  he  would  be  blinded,  now 
and  then,  by  human  policy.  He  advanced  church- 
men :  he  was  tender  in  the  privilege  of  sanctua- 
ries, though  they  wrought  him  much  mischief. 
He  built  and  endowed  many  religious  founda- 
tions, besides  his  memorable  hospital  of  the 
Savoy :  and  yet  was  he  a  great  alms-giver  in  se- 
cret; which  showed,  that  his  works  in  public 
were  dedicated  rather  to  God's  glory  than  his 
own.  He  professed  always  to  love  and  seek 
peace;  and  it  was  his  usual  preface  in  his  treaties, 
that  when  Christ  came  into  the  world  peace  was 
sung;  and  when  he  went  out  of  the  world  peace 
was  bequeathed.  And  this  virtue  could  not  pro- 
ceed out  of  fear  or  softness :  for  he  was  valiant 
and  active,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  was  truly 
Christian  and  moral.  Yet  he  knew  the  way  to 
peace  was  not  to  seem  to  be  desirous  to  avoid 
wars ;  therefore  would  he  make  offers  and  fames 
of  wars,  till  he  had  mended  the  conditions  of 
peace.  It  was  also  much,  that  one  that  was  so 
grreat  a  lover  of  peace,  should  be  so  happy  in  war. 
For  his  arms,  either  in  foreign  or  civil  wars,  were 
never  unfortunate ;  neither  did  he  know  what  a 
disaster  meant.  The  wvr  of  his  coming  in,  and 
the  rebellions  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
Lord  Audley,  were  ended  by  victory.  The  wars 
of  France  and  Scotland,  by  peaces  sought  at  his 
hands.  That  of  Britain,  by  accident  of  the 
duke's  death.  The  insurrection  of  the  Lord 
Lovel,  and  that  of  Perkin  at  Exeter,  and  in  Kent, 
by  flight  of  the  rebels  before  they  came  to  blows. 
So  that  his  fortune  of  arms  was  still  inviolate; 
the  rather  sure,  for  that  in  the  quenching  of  the 
commotions  of  his  subjecte,  he  ever  went  in  per- 
son :  sometimes  reserving  himself  to  back  and 
second  his  lieotenanto,  but  ever  in  action;  and 
yet  that  was  not  merely  forwardness,  but  partly 
distrust  of  others. 

He  did  much  maintain  and  countenance  his 
laws;  which,  nevertheless,  was  no  impediment 
to  him  to  work  his  will :  for  it  was  so  handled, 
that  neither  prerogative  nor  profit  went  to  dimi« 
nution.  And  yet  as  he  would  sometimes  strain 
op  hit  laws  to  his  prerogativa*  so  would  he  alio 
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let  down  his  prerogative  to  his  parliament.  For 
mint,  and  wars,  and  martial  discipline,  things  of 
absolute  power,  he  would  nevertheless  bring  to 
parliament.  Justice  was  well  administered  in 
nis  time,  save  where  the  king  was  party :  save 
also,  that  the  council-table  intermeddled  too  much 
with  **  meum"  and  »*  tuum."  For  it  was  a  very 
court  of  justice  during  his  time,  especially  in  the 
beginning;  but  in  that  part  both  of  justice  and 
policy,  which  is  the  durable  part,  and  cut,  as  it 
were,  in  brass  or  marble,  which  is  the  making  of 
good  laws,  he  did  excel.  And  with  his  justice, 
he  was  also  a  merciful  prince :  as  in  whose  time, 
there  were  but  three  of  the  nobility  that  suffered ; 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and 
the  Lord  Audley:  though  the  first  two  were 
instead  of  numbers,  in  the  dislike  and  obloquy 
of  the  people.  But  there  were  never  so  great 
rebellions,  expiated  with  so  little  blood,  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  justice,  as  the  two  rebellions  of 
Blackheath  and  Exeter.  As  for  the  severity 
used  upon  those  which  were  taken  in  Kent,  it 
was  but  upon  a  scum  of  people.  His  pardons 
went  ever  both  before  and  after  his  sword.  But 
then  he  had  withal  a  strange  kind  of  interchang- 
ing of  large  and  unexpected  pardons,  with  severe 
executions;  which,  his  wisdom  considered,  could 
not  be  imputed  to  any  inconstancy  or  inequality ; 
but  either  to  some  reason  which  we  do  not  now 
know,  or  to  a  principle  he  had  set  unto  himself, 
that  he  would  vary,  and  try  both  ways  in  turn. 
But  the  less  blood  he  drew,  the  more  he  took  of 
treasure.  And,  as  some  construed  it,  he  was  the 
more  sparing  in  the  one,  that  he  might  be  the 
more  pressing  in  the  other ;  for  both  would  have 
been  intolerable.  Of  nature  assuredly  he  coveted 
to  accumulate  treasure,  and  was  a  little  poor  in 
admiring  riches.  The  people,  into  whom  there  is 
infused,  for  the  preservation  of  monarchies,  a 
natoral  desire  to  discharge  their  princes,  though  it 
be  with  the  unjust  charge  of  their  counsellors  and 
ministers,  did  impute  this  unto  Cardinal  Morton 
and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who,  as  it  after  appeared, 
as  counsellors  of  ancient  authority  with  him,  did 
so  second  his  humours,  as  nevertheless  they  did 
temper  them.  Whereas  Empson  and  Dudley 
that  followed,  being  persons  that  had  no  reputa^ 
tion  with  him,  otherwise  than  by  the  servile  fol- 
lowing of  his  bent,  did  not  give  way  only,  as  the 
first  did,  but  shape  him  way  to  those  extremities, 
for  which  himself  was  touched  with  remorse  at 
his  death,  and  which  his  successor  renounced, 
and  sought  to  purge.  This  excess  of  his  had 
at  that  time  many  glosses  and  interpretations. 
Some  thought  the  continual  rebellions  wherewith 
he  had  been  vexed,  had  made  him  grow  to  hate 
his  people:  some  thought  it  was  done  to  pull 
down  their  stomachs,  and  to  keep  them  low: 
^me,  for  that  he  would  leave  his  son  a  golden 
lleece :  some  suspected  he  had  some  high  design 
>ipon  foreigr  parts :  hut  those  perhaps  fljiall  come 


nearest  the  truth,  that  feteh  not  their  reasons  so 
far  off*:  but  rather  impute  it  to  nature,  agne,  peace, 
and  a  mind  fixed  upon  no  other  ambition  or  pur- 
suit. Whereunto  I  should  add,  that  having  ewerj 
day  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  necessities  and 
shifts  for  money  of  other  great  princes  abroad,  it 
did  the  better,  by  comparison,  set  ofi*  to  him  the 
felicity  of  full  coffers.  As  to  his  expending  of 
treasure,  he  never  spared  charge  which  his  affairs 
required :  and  in  his  buildings  was  magnificent, 
but  his  rewards  were  very  limited :  so  that  his 
liberality  was  rather  upon  his  own  state  and 
memory,  than  upon  the  deserte  of  others. 

He  was  of  a  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own 
will,  and  his  own  way ;  as  one  that  revered  him- 
self, and  would  reign  indeed.  Had  he  been  s 
private  man,  he  would  have  been  termed  proud. 
But  in  a  wise  prince,  it  was  but  keeping  of  dis- 
tance, which  indeed  he  did  towards  all ;  not  ad- 
mitting any  near  or  full  approach,  either  to  his 
power,  or  to  his  secrete,  for  he  was  governed  by 
none.  His  queen,  notwithstanding  she  had  pre- 
sented him  with  divers  children,  and  with  a  crown 
also,  though  he  would  not  acknowledge  it,  conld 
do  nothing  with  him.  His  mother  he  reverenced 
much,  heard  little.  For  any  person  agreeable  to 
him  for  society,  such  as  was  Hastings  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  or  Charles  Brandon  after  to 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  had  none :  except  we 
should  account  for  such  persons.  Fox,  and  Bray, 
and  Empson,  because  they  were  so  much  with 
him :  but  it  was  but  as  the  instrument  is  much 
with  the  workman.  He  had  nothing  in  him  of 
vainglory,  but  yet  kept  state  and  majesty  to  the 
height;  being  sensible,  that  majesty  maketh  the 
people  bow,  but  vainglory  boweth  to  them. 

To  his  confederates  abroad  he  was  constant 
and  just,  but  not  open.  But  rather  such  was  his 
inquiry,  and  such  his  closeness,  as  they  stood  in 
the  light  towards  him,  and  he  stood  in  the  dark 
to  them.  Yet  without  strangeness,  but  with  a 
semblance  of  mutual  communication  of  affairs. 
As  for  little  envies,  or  emulations  upon  foreign 
princes,  which  are  frequent  with  many  kings,  he 
had  never  any :  but  went  substantially  to  his  own 
business.  Certain  it  is,  that  though  his  reputa- 
tion was  great  at  home,  yet  it  was  greater  abroad. 
For  foreigners  that  could  not  see  the  passages  of 
affairs,  but  made  their  judgmente  upon  the  issues 
of  them,  noted  that  he  was  ever  in  strife,  and 
ever  aloft.  It  grew  also  from  the  airs  which  the 
princes  and  stetes  abroad  received  from  their 
ambassadors  and  agente  here;  which  were  at^ 
tending  the  court  in  great  number:  whom  he  did 
not  only  content  with  courtesy,  reward,  and  pri- 
vateness :  but,  upon  such  conferences  as  pamed 
with  them,  put  them  in  admiration,  to  find  his 
universal  insight  into  the  afl*airs  of  the  world : 
which  though  he  did  suck,  chiefly  from  them* 
selves,  yet  that  which  he  had  gathered  from  them 
all,  seemed  admirable  to  every  one.    So  that  thev 
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did  write  ever  to  their  superiors  in  high  terms, 
concerning  his  wisdom  and  art  of  rule;  nay, 
when  they  were  returned,  they  did  commonly 
maintain  intelligence  with  him.  Such  a  dex- 
terity he  had  to  impropriate  to  himself  all  foreign 
instruments. 

He  was  careful  and  liheral  to  obtain  good  in- 
telligence from  all  parts  abroad :  wherein  he  did 
not  only  use  his  interest  in  the  liegers  here,  and 
his  pensioner,  which  he  had  both  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  other  the  courts  of  Christendom ;  but 
the  industry  and  yigilancy  of  his  own  ambassa- 
dors in  foreign  parts.  For  which  purpose  his 
instructions  were  ever  extreme,  curious,  and 
articulate:  and  in  them  more  articles  touching 
inquisition,  than  touching  negotiation :  requiring 
likewise  from  his  ambassadors  an  answer,  in 
particular  distinct  articles  respectively  to  his 
questions. 

As  for  his  secret  spials,  which  he  did  employ 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  them  to  discover 
what  practices  and  conspiracies  were  against 
him,  surely  his  case  required  it:  he  had  such 
moles  perpetually  working  and  casting,  to  under- 
mine him.  Neither  can  it  be  reprehended:  for 
if  spials  be  lawful  against  lawful  enemies,  much 
more  against  conspirators  and  traitors.  But  in- 
deed to  give  them  credence  by  oaths  or  curses, 
that  cannot  be  well  maintained :  for  those  are  too 
holy  vestments  for  a  disguise.  Yet  surely  there 
was  this  further  good  in  his  employing  of  these 
flies  and  familiars ;  that  as  the  use  of  them  was 
cause  that  many  conspiracies  were  revealed,  so 
the  fame  and  suspicion  of  them  kept,  no  doubt, 
many  conspiracies  from  being  attempted. 

Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious, 
nor  scarce  indulgent:  but  companionable  and 
respective,  and  without  jealousy.  Towards  his 
children  he  was  full  of  paternal  affection,  careful 
of  their  education,  aspiring  to  their  high  advance- 
ment, regular  to  see  that  they  should  not  want  of 
any  due  honour  and  respect,  but  not  greatly  will- 
ing to  cast  any  popular  lustre  upon  them. 

To  his  council  he  did  refer  much,  and  sat  of^ 
in  person :  knowing  it  to  be  the  way  to  assist  his 
power,  and  inform  his  judgment.  In  which  re- 
spect also  he  was  fairly  patient  of  liberty,  both 
of  advice,  and  of  vote,  till  himself  were  declared. 
He  kept  a  strait  hand  on  his  nobility,  and  chose 
rather  to  advance  clergymen  and  lawyers,  which 
were  more  obsequious  to  him,  but  had  less 
interest  in  the  people;  which  made  for  his  abso- 
luteness, but  not  for  his  safety.  Insomuch  as,  I 
am  persuaded,  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
troublesome  reign;  for  that  his  nobles,  though 
they  were  loyal  and  obedient,  yet  did  not  co- 
operate with  him,  but  let  every  man  go  his  own 
way.  He  was  not  afraid  of  an  able  man,  as 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  was;  but  contrariwise,  he 
was  served  by  the  ablest  men  that  were  to  be 
found ;  without  which  his  affairs  could  not  hare 


'  prospered  as  they  did.  For  war,  Bedford,  Ox* 
ford,  Surrey,  D'Aubigny,  Brooke,  Poynings :  for 
other  affairs,  Morton,  Fox,  Bray,  the  Prior  of 
Lanthony,  Warham,  Urswick,  Hussey,  Frowick, 
and  others.  Neither  did  he  care  how  cunning 
they  were  that  he  did  employ:  for  he  thought 
himself  to  have  the  master-reach.  And  as  he 
chose  well,  so  he  held  them  up  well ;  for  it  is  a 
strange  thing,  that  though  he  were  a  dark  prince, 
and  infinitely  suspicious,  and  his  times  full  of 
secret  conspiracies  and  troubles :  yet  in  twenty- 
four  years*  reign,  he  never  put  down,  or  discom- 
posed counsellor,  or  near  servant,  save  only  Stan- 
ley, the  lord  chamberlain.  As  for  the  disposition 
of  his  subjects  in  general  towards  him,  it  stood 
thus  with  him;  that  of  the  three  affections, 
which  naturally  tie  the  hearts  of  the  subjects  to 
their  sovereigns,  love,  fear,  and  reverence;  he 
had  the  last  in  height,  the  second  in  good  measure, 
and  so  little  of  the  first,  as  he  was  beholden  to  the 
other  two. 

He  was  a  prince,  sad,  serious,  and  full  of 
thoughts,  and  secret  observations,  and  full  of 
notes  and  memorials  of  his  own  hand,  especially 
touching  persons.  As,  whom  to  employ,  whom 
to  reward,  whom  to  inquire  of,  whom  to  beware 
of,  what  were  the  dependencies,  what  were  the 
factions,  and  the  like;  keeping,  as  it  were,  a 
journal  of  his  thoughts.  There  is  to  this  day  a 
merry  tale;  that  his  monkey,  set  on  as  it  is 
thought  by  one  of  his  chamber,  tore  his  principal 
note-book  all  to  pieces,  when  by  chance  it  lay 
forth :  whereat  the  court,  which  liked  not  those 
pensive  accounts,  was  almost  tickled  with  sport. 

He  was  indeed  full  of  apprehensions  and  sus- 
picions; but  as  he  did  easily  take  them,  so  he 
did  easily  check  them  and  master  them ;  whereby 
they  were  not  dangerous,  but  troubled  himself 
more  than  others.  It  is  true,  his  thoughts  were 
so  many,  as  they  could  not  well  always  stand 
together;  but  that  which  did  good  one  way,  did 
hurt  another.  Neither  did  he  at  sometimes  weigh 
them  aright  in  their  proportions.  Certainly,  that 
rumour  which  did  him  so  much  mischief,  that  the 
Duke  of  York  should  be  saved  and  alive,  was,  at 
the  first,  of  his  own  nourishing;  because  he 
would  have  more  reason  not  to  reign  in  the  right 
of  his  wife.  He  was  affable,  and  both  well  and 
fair-spoken;  and  would  use  strange  sweetness 
and  blandishments  of  words,  where  he  desired  to 
effect  or  persuade  any  thing  that  he  took  to  heart. 
He  was  rather  studious  than  learned;  reading 
most  books  that  were  of  any  worth,  in  the  French 
tongue,  yet  he  understood  the  Latin,  as  appeareth 
in  that  Cardinal  Hadrian  and  others,  who  could 
very  well  have  written  French,  did  use  to  write 
to  him  in  Latin. 

For  his  pleasures,  there  is  no  news  of  them ; 

and  yet  by  his  instructions  to  Marsin  and  Stile, 

touching  the  Queen  of  Naples,  it  seemeth  he  could 

'  interrogate  well  touching  beauty.    He  did  by 
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pleasures,  as  great  princes  do  by  banquets,  come 
and  look  a  little  upon  them,  and  turn  away.  For 
never  prince  was  more  wholly  given  to  his  affairs, 
nor  in  them  more  of  himself:  insomuch  as  in 
triumphs  of  justs  and  tourneys,  and  balls,  and 
masks,  which  they  then  called  disguises,  he  was 
rather  a  princely  and  gentle  spectator,  than  seemed 
much  to  be  delighted. 

No  doubt,  in  him,  as  in  all  men,  and  most  of 
all  in  kings,  his  fortune  wrought  upon  his  nature, 
and  his  nature  upon  his  fortune.  He  attained  to 
the  crown,  not  only  from  a  private  fortune,  which 
might  endow  him  with  moderation;  but  also  from 
the  fortune  of  an  exiled  man,  which  had  quickened 
in  him  all  seeds  of  observation  and  industry. 
And  his  times  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm, 
had  raised  his  confidence  by  success,  but  almost 
marred  his  nature  by  troubles.  His  wisdom,  by 
often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned  rather  into 
a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers,  when 
they  pressed  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  prevent 
and  remove  them  afar  off.  And  even  in  nature, 
the  sight  of  his  mind  was  like  some  sights  of  eyes ; 
rather  strong  at  hand,  than  to  carry  afar  off.  For 
his  wit  increased  upon  the  occasion :  and  so  much 
the  more,  if  the  occasion  were  sharpened  by  danger. 
Again,  whether  it  were  the  shortness  of  his  fore- 
sight, or  the  strength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazzling 
of  his  suspicions,  or  what  it  was,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  perpetual  troubles  of  his  fortunes,  there  being 
no  more  matter  out  of  which  they  grew,  could  not 
have  been  without  some  great  defects  and  main 
errors  in  his  nature,  customs,  and  proceedings, 
which  he  had  enough  to  do  to  save  and  help  with 
a  thousand  little  industries  and  watches.  But 
those  do  best  appear  in  the  story  itself.  Yet  take 
him  with  all  his  defects,  if  a  man  should  compare 
him  with  the  kings  his  concurrents  in  France  and 
Spain,  he  shall  find  him  more  politic  than  Lewis 
the  TwelfUi  of  France,  and  more  entire  and  sin- 
cere than  Ferdinando  of  Spain.  But  if  you  shall 
ciiange  Lewis  the  Twelfth  for  Lewis  the  Eleventh 


who  lived  a  little  before,  then  the  consort  is  mocv 
perfect.  For  that  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  Ferdinan* 
do,  and  Henry,  may  be  esteemed  for  the  **  tres 
magi  *'  of  kings  of  those  ages.  To  conclade,  if 
this  king  did  no  greater  matters,  it  was  long  of 
himself:  for  what  he  minded  he  compassed. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just 
stature,  well  and  straight  limbed,  but  slender. 
His  countenance  was  reverend,  and  a  little  like  a 
churchman :  and  as  it  was  not  strange  or  dark,  so 
neither  was  it  winning  or  pleasing,  but  as  the  face 
of  one  well  disposed.  But  it  was  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  painter,  for  it  was  best  when  he 
spake. 

His  worth  may  bear  a  tale  or  two,  that  may  put 
upon  him  somewhat  that  may  seem  divine. 
When  the  Lady  Margaret,  his  mother,  had  divers 
gpreat  suitors  for  marriage,  she  dreamed  one  night, 
that  one  in  the  likeness  of  a  bishop  in  pontifical 
habit  did  tender  her  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
the  king's  father,  for  her  husband,  neither  had  she 
ever  any  child  but  the  king,  though  she  had  three 
husbands.  One  day  when  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
whose  innocency  gave  him  holiness,  was  washing 
his  hands  at  a  great  feast,  and  cast  his  eye  upon 
King  Henry,  then  a  young  youth,  he  said ;  «« This 
is  the  lad  that  shall  possess  quietly  that,  that  we 
now  strive  for."  But  that,  that  was  truly  divine 
in  him,  was  that  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  tme 
Christian,  as  well  as  of  a  great  king,  in  living  ex- 
ercised, and  dying  repentant :  so  as  he  had  a 
happy  warfare  in  both  conflicts,  both  of  sin  and 
the  cross. 

He  was  bom  at  Pembroke  castle,  and  lieth 
buried  at  Westminster,  in  one  of  the  stateliest  and 
daintiest  monuments  of  Europe,  both  for  the  chapel 
and  for  the  sepulchre.  So  that  he  dwelleth  more 
richly  dead,  in  the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than 
he  did  alive  in  Richmond,  or  any  of  his  palaces. 
I  could  wish  he  did  the  like  in  this  monument  of 
his  fame. 
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After  {he  decease  of  that  wise  and  fortunate 
King,  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  died  in  the  height 
of  his  prosperity,  there  followed,  as  useth  to  do, 
when  the  sun  setteth  so  exceeding  clear,  one  of 
the  fairest  mornings  of  a  kingdom  that  hath  been 
known  in  this  land  or  anywhere  else.  A  yonng 
king,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature, 
strength,  making,  and  beauty ,  one  of  the  goodliest 
persons  of  his  time.  And  though  he  were  given 
to  pleasure,  yet  he  was  likewise  desirous  of  glory ; 
so  that  there  was  a  passage  open  in  his  mind,  by 
glory,  for  virtue.  Neither  was  he  unadorned 
with  learning,  though  therein  he  came  short  of  his 
brother  Arthur.  He  had  never  any  the  least 
pique,  difference,  or  jealousy  with  the  king  his 
father,  which  might  give  any  occasion  of  altering 
court  or  council  upon  the  change ;  but  all  things 
passed  in  a  still.  He  was  the  first  heir  of  the 
white  and  red  rose ;  so  that  there  was  no  discon- 
tented party  now  left  in  the  kingdom,  but  all  men's 
hearts  turned  towards  him:  and  not  only  their 
hearts,  but  their  eyes  also ;  for  he  was  the  only 
son  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  no  brother;  which 
though  it  be  a  comfortable  thing  for  kings  to  have, 
yet  it  draweth  the  subjects'  eyes  a  little  aside. 
And  yet  being  a  married  man  in  those  young 
years,  it  promised  hope  of  speedy  issue  to  succeed 
in  the  crown.  Neither  was  there  any  queen- 
mother,  who  might  share  any  way  in  the  govern- 
ment, or  clash  with  his  counsellors  for  authority,  I 
while  the  king  intended  his  pleasure.    No  such  I 


thing  as  any  great  and  mighty  subject,  who 
might  anywise  eclipse  or  overshade  the  imperial 
power.  And  for  the  people  and  state  in  general, 
they  were  in  such  lowness  of  obedience,  as  sub- 
jects were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  almost 
four-and-twenty  years  under  so  politic  a  king  as 
his  jfather ;  being  also  one  who  came  partly  by  the 
sword ;  and  had  so  high  courage  in  all  points  of 
regality;  and  was  ever  victorious  in  rebellions 
and  seditions  of  the  people.  The  crown  extreme- 
ly rich,  and  full  of  treasure,  and  the  kingdom  like 
to  be  so  in  a  short  time.  For  there  was  no  war, 
no  dearth,  no  stop  of  trade,  or  commerce :  it  wak 
only  the  crown  which  had  sucked  too  hard,  and 
now  being  full,  and  upon  the  head  of  a  young 
king,  was  like  to  draw  less.  Lastly,  he  was  in- 
heritor of  his  father's  reputation,  which  was  great 
throughout  the  world.  He  had  strait  alliance 
with  the  two  neighbour  states,  an  ancient  enemy^ 
in  former  times,  and  an  ancient  friend,  Scotland 
and  Burgrundy.  He  had  peace  and  amity  with 
France,  under  the  assurance,  not  only  of  treaty 
and  league,  but  of  necessity  and  inability  in  the 
French  to  do  him  hurt,  in  respect  that  the  French 
king's  designs  where  wholly  bent  upon  Italy :  so 
that  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  had  scarcely  been, 
seen,  or  known,  in  many  ages,  such  a  rare  con- 
currence of  signs  and  promises,  of  a  happy  and 
flourishing  reign  to  ensue,  as  were  now  met  in  this 
young  king,  <»lled  after  his  father's  name,  Henry 
theFJghth. 
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Br  the  decease  of  EHixabeth,  Qaeen  of  England, 
the  issues  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  failed,  being 
spent  in  one  generation  and  three  successions. 
For  that  king,  though  he  were  one  of  the  goodliest 
persons  of  his  time,  yet  he  left  only  by  his  six 
wires  three  children;  who  reigning  successively, 
and  dying  childless,  made  place  to  the  line  of 
Margaret,  his  eldest  sister,  married  to  James  the 
Fourth,  King  of  Scotland,  descended  of  the  same 
Margaret  both  by  father  and  mother :  so  that  by 
a  rare  event  in  the  pedigrees  of  kings,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  divine  Providence,  to  extinguish  and 
take  away  all  envy  and  note  of  a  stranger,  had 
doubled  upon  his  person,  within  the  circle  of  one 
age,  the  royal  blood  of  England  by  both  parents. 
Tliis  succession  drew  towards  it  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  being  one  of  the  most  memorable  accidents 
that  had  happened  a  long  time  in  the  Christian 
world.  For  the  kingdom  of  France  having  been 
rminited  in  the  age  before  in  all  the  provinces 
thereof  formerly  dismembered  :  and  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  being,  of  more  fresh  memory,  united 
and  made  entire,  by  the  annexing  of  Portugal  in 
the  person  of  Philip  the  Second ;  there  remained 
but  this  third  and  last  union,  for  the  counterpois- 
ing of  the  power  of  these  three  great  monarchies ; 
and  the  disposing  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  thereby 
to  a  more  assured  and  universal  peace  and  concord. 
And  this  event  did  hold  men's  observations  and 
discourses  the  more,  because  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  was 
never  before  united  in  itself  under  one  king,  not- 
withstanding  also  that  the  uniting  of  them  had 
been  in  former  times  industriously  attempted  both 
by  war  and  treaty.  Therefore  it  seemed  a  mani- 
fest work  of  providence,  and  a  case  of  reservation 
for  these  times ;  insomuch  that  the  vtflgar  conceiv- 
ed that  now  there  was  an  end  given,  and  a  con- 
summation to  superstitious  prophecies,  the  belief 
of  fools,  but  the  talk  sometimes  of  wise  men,  and 
to  an  ancient  tacit  expectation,  which  had  by  tra- 
dition been  infused  and  inveterated  into  men's 
minds.  But  as  the  best  divinations  and  predic- 
tions are  the  politic  and  probable  foresight  and 
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conjectures  of  wise  men,  so  in  thir  matter  the  pro- 
vidence of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  was  in  aD 
men^s  mouths ;  who  being  one  of  the  deepest  and 
most  prudent  princes  of  the  world,  upon  the  de- 
liberation concerning  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter  into  Scotland,  had,  by  some  speech  nu 
tered  by  him,  showed  himself  sensible  and  almost 
prescient  of  this  event. 

Neither  did  there  want  a  concurrence  of  dive^ 
rare  external  circumstances,  besides  the  virtues 
and  condition  of  the  person,  which  gave  great 
reputation  to  this  succession.  A  king  in  the 
strength  of  his  years,  supported  with  great  al- 
liances abroad,  established  with  royal  issue  at 
home,  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  practised  in  the 
regiment  of  such  a  kingdom,  as  might  rather  en- 
able a  king  by  variety  of  accidents,  than  corrapt 
him  with  affluence  or  vainglory;  and  one  that 
besides  his  universal  capacity  and  judgment,  was 
notably  exercised  and  practised  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  the  church :  which  in  these  times,  by 
the  confused  use  of  both  swords,  are  become  so 
intermixed  with  considerations  of  estate,  as  most 
of  the  counsels  of  sovereign  princes  or  republics 
depend  upon  them :  but  nothing  did  more  fili 
foreign  nations  with  admiration  and  expectation 
of  his  succession,  than  the  wonderful,  and,  by 
them,  unexpected  consent  of  all  estates  and  sub- 
jects of  England,  for  the  receiving  of  the  king 
without  the  least  scruple,  pause,  or  question. 
For  it  had  been  generally  dispersed  by  the  fugi- 
tives beyond  the  seas,  who,  partly  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  ambition  of  foreigners,  and  partly  to 
give  estimation  and  value  to  their  own  employ- 
ments, used  to  represent  the  state  of  England  in  a 
false  light,  that  afler  Queen  Elizabeth's  decease 
there  must  follow  in  England  nothing  but  confu- 
sions, interreigns,  and  perturbations  of  estate, 
likely  far  to  exceed  the  ancient  calamities  of  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  by  how  much  more  the  dissensions  were 
like  to  be  more  mortal  and  bloody,  when  foreign 
competition  should  be  added  to  domestical,  and 
divisions  for  religion  to  matter  of  title  to  the  crown. 
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And  in  special.  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  under  a  dis- 
guised name,  had  not  long  before  published  an  ex- 
press treatise,  wherein,  whether  his  malice  made 
him  believe  his  own  fancies,  or  whether  he  thought 
it  the  fittest  way  to  more  sedition,  like  evil  spirits, 
which  seem  to  foretell  the  tempest  they  mean  to 
move,  he  laboured  to  display  and  give  colour  to 
all  the  vain  pretences  and  dreams  of  succession 
which  he  could  imagine ;  and  thereby  had  possess- 
ed many  abroad  that  knew  not  the  affairs  here  with 
those  his  vanities.  Neither  wanted  there  here 
within  this  realm,  divers  persons  both  wise  and  well 
affected,  who,  though  they  doubted  not  of  the  un- 
doubted right,  yet  setting  before  themselves  the 
waves  of  people*s  hearts,  graided  no  less  by  sudden 
and  temporaiy  winds,  than  by  the  natural  course 
and  motion  of  the  waters,  were  not  without  fear  what 
might  be  the  event.  For  Queen  Elizabeth  being 
a  princess  of  extreme  caution,  and  yet  one  that 
loved  admiration  above  safety ;  and  knowing  the 
declaration  of  a  successor  might  in  point  of  safety 
be  disputable,  but  in  point  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect assuredly  to  her  disadvantage;  had,  from 
the  beginning,  set  it  down  for  a  maxim  of  estate, 
to  impose  a  silence  touchi ng  succession.  Neither 
was  it  only  reserved  as  a  secret  of  estate,  but  re- 
strained by  severe  laws,  that  no  man  should  pre- 
sume to  give  opinion,  or  maintain  argument  touch- 
ing the  same :  so,  though  the  evidence  of  right 
drew  all  the  subjects  of  the  land  to  think  one 
thing;  yet  the  fear  of  danger  of  law  made  no  roan 
privy  to  other's  thought.  And  therefore  it  rejoiced 
all  men  to  see  so  fair  a  morning  of  a  kingdom, 
and  to  be  thoroughly  secured  of  former  apprehen- 
sions ;  as  a  man  that  awaketh  out  of  a  fearful 
dream.  But  so  it  was,  that  not  only  the  consent, 
but  the  applause  and  joy  was  infinite,  and  not  to 
be  expressed,  throughout  the  realm  of  England 
upon  this  succession:  whereof  the  consent,  no 
doubt,  may  be  truly  ascribed  to  the  clearness  of 
the  right;  but  the  general  joy, alacrity,  and  gratu- 
lation,  were  the  effects  of  differing  causes.  For 
Queen  Elizabeth,  although  she  had  the  use  of 
many  both  virtues  and  demonstrations,  that  might 
draw  and  knit  unto  her  the  hearts  of  her  people : 
yet  nevertheless  carrying  a  hand  restrained  in  gift, 
and  strained  in  points  of  prerogative,  could  not 
answer  the  votes  either  of  servants  or  subjects  to 
a  full  contentment;  especially  in  her  latter  days, 
when  the  continuance  of  her  reign,  which  extend- 
ed to  five-and-forty  years,  might  discover  in  peo- 
ple their  natural  desire  and  inclination  towards 
change :  so  that  a  new  court  and  a  new  reign 


were  not  to  many  unwelcome.  Many  were  glad, 
and  especially  those  of  settled  estate  and  fortune, 
that  the  fears  and  uncertainties  were  overblown, 
and  that  the  die  was  cast.  Others,  that  had  made 
their  way  with  the  king,  or  offered  their  service 
in  the  time  of  the  former  queen,  thought  now  the 
time  was  come  for  which  they  had  prepared :  and 
generally  all  such  as  had  any  dependence  upon 
the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  mingled  the  ser^ 
vice  of  his  own  ends  with  the  popular  pretence  of 
advancing  the  king's  title,  made  account  their 
cause  was  amended.  Again,  such  as  might  mis- 
doubt they  had  given  the  king  any  occasion  of 
distaste,  did  contend  by  their  forwardness  and 
confidence,  to  show  it  was  but  their  fastness  to 
the  former  government,  and  that  those  affections 
ended  with  the  time.  The  papists  nourished  their 
hopes,  by  collating  the  case  of  the  papists  in  Eng- 
land, and  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  case  of 
the  papists  in  Scotland  under  the  king:  interpret- 
ing that  the  condition  of  them  in  Scotland  was 
the  less  grievous,  and  divining  of  the  king's 
government  here  accordingly:  besides  the  com- 
fort they  ministered  to  themselves  from  the  memo- 
ry of  the  queen  his  mother.  The  ministers,  and 
those  which  stood  for  the  presbytery,  thought 
their  cause  had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland  than  the  hierarchy  of  England,  and  so 
took  themselves  to  be  a  degree  nearer  their  desires. 
Thus  had  every  condition  of  persons  some  con- 
templation of  benefit,  which  they  promised  them- 
selves ;  over^reaching,  perhaps,  according  to  the 
nature  of  hope,  but  yet  notwithout  some  probable 
ground  of  conjecture.  At  which  time  also  there 
came  forth  in  print  the  king's  book,  intituled, 
BwtXiirar  Awpor :  Containing  matter  of  instruction 
to  the  prince  his  son  touching  the  office  of  a  king; 
which  book  falling  into  every  man's  hand,  filled 
the  whole  realm,  as  with  a  good  perfume  or  in- 
cense, before  the  king's  coming  in;  for  being  ex- 
cellently written,  and  having  nothing  of  affecta- 
tion, it  did  not  only  satisfy  better  than  particular 
reports  touching  the  king's  disposition,  but  far 
exceeded  any  formal  or  curious  edict  or  declara- 
tion, which  could  have  been  devised  of  that  nature, 
wherewith  the  princes  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reigns  do  use  to  grace  themselves,  or  at  least  ex- 
press themselves  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  theii 
people.  And  this  was  for  the  general  the  state 
and  constitution  of  men's  minds  upon  this  ehange ; 
the  actions  themselves  passed  in  this  manner. 

Tfte  red  w  wanting* 
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Ik  the  oonsidention  of  the  present  state  of 
Ghristendom,  depending  on  the  inclinations  and 
finalities  of  the  princes,  governors  of  the  same, 
first  the  person  of  the  pope,  aeknowledged  for 
supreme  of  the  princes  catholic,  may  be  brought 
forth. 

Gregory  XIII.,  of  the  age  of  serenty  years,  by 
samame  Boncompagno,  born  in  Bolonia,  of  the 
meanest  state  of  the  people,  his  father  a  shoe- 
maker by  occupation ;  of  no  great  learning  nor 
understanding,  busy  rather  in  practice,  than  de- 
sirous of  wars,  and  that  rather  to  further  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  son  and  his  house,  a  respect 
highly  regarded  of  all  the  popes,  than  of  any  in- 
clination of  nature,  the  which,  yet  in  these  years, 
abhorreth  not  his  secret  pleasures.  Howbeit,  two 
things  especially  have  set  so  sharp  edge  to  him, 
whereby  he  doth  bend  himself  so  vehemently 
against  religion.  The  one  is  a  mere  necessity,  the 
other  the  solicitation  of  the  King  of  Spain.  For 
if  we  consider  duly  the  estate  of  the  present  time, 
we  shall  find  that  he  is  not  so  much  carried  with 
the  desire  to  suppress  our  religion,  as  driven  with 
the  fear  of  the  downfall  of  his  own,  if  in  time  it 
be  not  upheld  and  restored. 

The  reasons  be  these :  He  seeth  the  King  of 
fiipain  already  in  years,  and  worn  with  labour  and 
troubles,  that  there  is  little  hope  in  him  of  long 
life.  And  he  failing,  there  were  likely  to  ensue 
great  alterations  of  state  in  all  his  dominions, 
the  which  should  be  joined  with  the  like  in  reli- 
gion, especially  in  this  divided  time,  and  in  Spain, 
silready  so  forward,  as  the  fury  of  the  Inquisition 
ctn  scarce  keep  in. 

In  France,  the  state  of  that  church  seemeth  to 
depend  on  the  sole  life  of  the  king  now  reigning, 
being  of  a  weak  constitution,  full  of  infirmities, 
not  likely  to  have  long  life,  and  quite  out  of  hope 
of  any  issue.  Of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  he  doth  not 
assure  himself;  besides  the  opinion  conceived  of 
the  weakness  of  the  complexion  of  all  that  race, 
giving  neither  hope  of  length  of  life  nor  of  child- 
ren. And  the  next  to  the  succession  make  al- 
ready profession  of  the  reformed  religion,  besides 
the  increase  thereof  daily  in  France ;  England  and 


Scotland  are  already,  Ood  be  thanked,  qahe  r»* 
formed,  with  the  better  part  of  Germany.  And 
because  the  queen's  majesty  hath  that  reputation 
to  be  the  defender  of  the  true  religion  and  fidth ; 
against  her  majesty,  as  the  head  of  the  faithful, 
is  the  drift  of  all  their  mischiefs. 

The  King  of  Spain  having  erected,  in  his  eon* 
ceit,  a  monarchy,  wherein  seeking  reputation  in 
the  protection  of  religion,  this  conjunction  with 
the  pope  is  as  necessary  to  him  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  purposes,  as  to  the  pope  behovefnl  for  the 
advancing  of  his  house,  and  for  his  authority; 
the  King  of  Spain  having  already  bestowed  on 
the  pope's  son,  degree  of  title  and  of  office,  with 
great  revenues.  To  encourage  the  pope  herein* 
being  head  of  the  church,  they  set  before  him  the 
analogy  of  the  name  Gregory,  saying,  that  we 
were  first  under  a  Gregory  brought  to  the  faith, 
and  by  a  Gregory  are  again  to  be  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  Rome. 

A  prophecy  likewise  is  found  out,  that  foretell- 
eth,  *«the  dragon  sitting  in  the  chair  of  Peter, 
great  things  should  be  brought  to  pass." 

Thus  is  the  King  of  France  solicited  against 
those  of  the  religion  in  France;  the  emperor 
against  those  in  his  dominions ;  divisions  set  in 
Germany ;  the  Low  Countries  miserably  oppress- 
ed ;  and  daily  attempts  against  her  majesty,  both 
by  force  and  practice ;  hereto  serve  the  semina- 
ries, where  none  are  now  admitted,  but  those 
who  take  the  oath  against  her  majesty. 

The  sect  of  the  Jesuits  are  special  instruments 
to  alienate  the  people  from  her  majesty,  sow  fac- 
tion, and  to  absolve  them  of  the  oath  of  obedi- 
ence, and  prepare  the  way  to  rebellion  and  revolt. 

Besides,  for  confirmation  of  their  own  religion, 
they  have  used  some  reformation  of  the  clergy, 
and  brought  in  catechizing. 

7b  go  forth  with  the  Prineu  of  Italy  ^  next  in 
ntuaiion* 

The  great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Francisco  de  Me- 
dici, son  to  Cosmo,  and  the  third  duke  of  that 
family  and  province;  of  the  age  of  forty  years ;  of 
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disposition  severe  and  sad,  rather  than  manly  and  i 
grave ;  no  princely  port  or  behaviour  more  than 
a  great  jasticer ;  inclined  to  peace,  and  gathering^ 
money.  All  Tuscany  is  subject  unto  him,  where- 
in were  divers  commonwealths;  whereof  the 
chief  were  Florence,  Siena,  and  Pisa,  Prato,  and 
Pistoia,  saving  Lucca,  and  certain  forts  on  the 
sea-coast,  held  by  the  King  of  Spain. 

He  retaineth  in  his  service  few,  and  they  stran- 
gers, to  whom  he  glveth  pensions.  In  all  his 
sitadels  he  hath  garrison  of  Spaniards,  except  at 
Siena :  in  housekeeping  spendeth  little,  being  as 
it  were  in  pension,  agreeing  for  so  much  the  year 
with  a  citizen  of  Florence  for  his  diet:  he  has  a 
small  guard  of  Swissers,  and  when  he  rideth 
abroad  a  guard  of  forty  light-horsemen.  The  mi- 
litia of  his  country  amounteth  to  forty  thousand 
soldiers,  to  the  which  he  granteth  leave  to  wear 
their  weapons  on  the  holydays,  and  other  immu- 
nities. Besides,  he  entertaineth  certain  men  of 
arms,  to  the  which  he  giveth  seven  crowns  the 
month.  He  also  maintaineth  seven  galleys,  the 
which  serve  under  his  knights,  erected  by  his 
father  in  Pisa,  of  the  order  of  St  Stephano :  of 
these  galleys  three  go  every  year  in  chase. 

His  common  exercise  Is  in  distillations,  and  in 
trying  of  conclusions,  the  which  he  doth  exer- 
cise in  a  house  called  Casslno  in  Florence,  where 
he  spendeth  the  most  part  of  the  day ;  giving  ear 
in  the  mean  season  to  matters  of  affairs  and  con- 
ferring with  his  chief  oflBcers.  His  revenues  are 
esteemed  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
crowns,  of  the  which  spending  half  a  million, 
he  layeth  up  yearly  one  million.  But  certainly 
he  is  the  richest  prince  in  all  Europe  of  coin. 
The  form  of  his  government  is  absolute,  depend- 
ing only  of  his  will  and  pleasure,  though  re- 
taining in  many  things  the  ancient  o%cers  and 
show.  Bat  those  magistrates  resolve  nothing 
without  his  express  directions  and  pleasure. 
Privy  council  he  useth  none,  but  reposeth  much 
his  trust  on  sound  secretaries,  and  confbrreth 
chiefly  with  his  wife,  as  his  father  did  with  one  of 
his  secretaries.  For  matter  of  examinations,  one 
Corbolo  hath  the  especial  trust ;  he  doth  favour 
the  people  more  than  the  nobility,  because  they 
do  bear  an  old  grudge  to  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
people  are  the  more  in  number,  without  whom 
the  nobility  can  do  nothing.  One  thing  in  him 
giveth  great  contentment  to  the  subjects,  that  he 
vouchsafeth  to  receive  and  hear  all  their  petitions 
himself.  And  in  his  absence  from  Florence,  those 
that  have  suit  do  resort  to  the  offices,  and  there 
exhibit  their  bill  endorsed ;  whereof  within  three 
days  absolute  answers  is  returned  them,  unless 
the  matter  be  of  great  importance,  then  have  they 
directions  how  to  proceed.  He  is  a  g^reat  jus- 
ticer ;  and  for  the  ease  of  the  people,  and  to  have 
the  better  eye  over  justice,  hath  built  hard  by 
his  palace  a  fair  row  of  houses  for  all  offices  to- 
gether in  one  place. 


Two  years  sithence  he  married  la  Signoia  Bi- 
anca,  his  concubine,  a  Venetian  of  Casa  Capelli. 
whereby  he  entered  straiter  amity  with  the  Vene- 
tians: with  the  pope  he  had  good  intelligence, 
and  some  affinity  by  the  marriage  of  Signor  Ja- 
como,  the  pope's  son,  in  Casa  Sforza. 

To  the  emperor  he  is  allied,  his  first  wife  being 
the  Emperor  Maximilian's  sister. 

With  Spain  he  is  in  strait  league,  and  his 
mother  was  of  the  house  of  Toledo  ;  his  brother 
likewise,  D.  Pietro,  married  in  the  same  house. 
With  France  he  standeth  at  this  present  in  some 
misliking. 

With  Ferrara  always  at  jar,  as  with  all  the 
Dukes  of  Italy,  for  the  preseance  in  some  contro- 
versy. 

All  his  revenues  arise  of  taxes  and  customs ;  his 
domains  are  very  small. 

He  hath  by  his  first  wife  one  son,  of  the  age 
of  four  or  five  years,  and  four  daughters ;  he  hath 
a  base  child  by  this  woman,  and  a  base  brother, 
D.  Joanni,  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  great  ex- 
pectation. 

Two  brothers,  D.  Pietro,  and  the  cardinal. 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  d'Este,  the  fifUi 
duke,  now  about  forty  years  of  age;  his  first  wife 
Lucretia,  daughter  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  whom 
they  say  he  poisoned;  his  second,  daughter  to 
Ferdinand  the  emperor ;  his  third  wife,  now  liv- 
ing, Anne  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  He 
hath  no  child.  The  chief  cities  of  his  state  are 
Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio :  he  is  rich  in  money, 
growing  as  the  most  of  Italy,  of  exactions ;  of  all 
the  princes  of  Italy  alone  inclineth  to  the  French ; 
with  the  pope  hath  some  jar  about  the  passage  of 
a  river.  The  Venetians  and  he  fall  in  great  ha- 
tred; with  Florence  hath  enmity:  with  Lucca 
little  skirmishes  every  year  for  a  castle  he  build- 
eth  on  their  confines,  to  raise  a  great  toll  in 
a  strait  passage,  by  reason  of  his  mother,  a 
Guise. 

William,  of  the  house  of  Gonsaga,  the  third 
Duke  of  Mantua;  his  wife  Barbara,  daughter  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  by  whom  he  hath  a  son 
of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  a  daughter.  His 
son  is  called  Vincentio,  his  daughter  Anne,  mar- 
ried of  late  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara;  his  son  like- 
wise married  a  year  sithence  to  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  daughter.  The  duke  his  self  very  de- 
formed and  crook-backed,  well  in  years,  Mont- 
ferrat  likewise  appertaineth  to  him.  Divers  of  his 
house  have  pension  always,  and  serve  the  King 
of  Spain ;  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  re- 
maineth  in  France.  He  only  seeketh  to  maintain 
his  estate  and  enrich  himself;  his  greatest  plea- 
sure is  in  horses  and  building. 

The  Duke  of  Urbin,  Francesco  Maria,  of  the 
house  of  Rover^,  the  second  of  that  name,  a  pnncu 
of  good  behaviour  and  witty.  In  his  state  are 
seven  reasonable  fair  cities;  Pesaro,  Angubio, 
Sinigaglia,  Fossombrooe,  Sanlao,  Cagli,  Uibino; 
9k3 
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Panro  and  Sinigaglia  are  fortreaaes  on  the  aea^ 
Hide,  Urbino  and  Sanleo  on  the  Appenine,  well 
fortified.  He  holdeth  three  provincea,  Monte- 
feltro,  Massa  Trebaria,  and  Vicariato  di  Mon- 
davio. 

There  hath  been  good  princes  and  Taliant  of 
that  house,  not  so  great  exactors  as  the  rest  of  Italy, 
therefore  better  beloved  of  their  subjects,  which 
lore  restored  their  house,  being  displaced  by  Pope 
Leo  X. 

His  wife  Leonora,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  by  whom  he  hath  no  children,  and  now  is 
divorced.  He  hath  two  slitters,  the  one  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Gravina,  the  other  to  the  Prince 
Bisignano,  and  a  third  is  to  marry,  whose  name  is 
Lavinia. 

Ottaviano,  first  Duke  of  Castro,  then  of  Came- 
rino,  and  afler  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  with  great 
trouble  restored  to  his  estate ;  now  is  aged,  and 
Hveth  quietly :  his  wife  Marguerite,  daughter  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  first  wife  to  Alexander  de  Me- 
dici, first  Duke  of  Florence.  He  hath  one  son 
called  Alexander,  now  general  for  the  King  of 
Spain  in  the  Low  Countries ;  his  daughter  Vit- 
toria  was  mother  to  the  duke  of  Urbin. 

The  Cardinal  Famese,his  uncle,  of  great  credit 
in  that  college,  long  time  hath  aspired  to  be  pope, 
but  withstood  by  the  King  of  Spain ;  on  whom 
though  now  that  house  depend,  yetforgetteth  not, 
as  he  thinketh,  the  death  of  Pier  Lugi,  and  the  loss 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza  restored  to  their  house  by 
the  French. 

The  young  princes  of  Mirandola,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  mother  Fulvia  Correggio,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  France,  who  main- 
taineth  there  a  garrison. 

l^e  Duke  of  Savoy,  Carlo  Emanuel,  a  young 
prince  of  twenty-one  years,  very  little  of  stature, 
but  well  brought  up  and  disposed.  His  territory 
is  the  greatest  of  any  Duke  of  Italy,  having  Pie- 
roont  beyond  the  Alps,  and  Savoy  on  this  side ; 
divers  fair  towns  and  strongholds,  richly  left  of 
his  father,  who  was  accounted  a  very  wise  prince. 
This  duke,  as  is  thought,  is  advised  to  remain  al- 
ways indifferent  between  Spain  and  France,  being 
neighbour  to  them  both,  unless  some  accident  do 
counsel  him  to  declare  himself  in  behalf  of  either. 
Therefore  both  those  princes  go  about  by  marriage 
to  have  him  nearer  allied  to  them.  His  mother 
was  sister  to  King  Francis  the  Great :  his  father 
being  expulsed  his  dominions  by  the  French,  was 
restored  by  the  King  of  Spain,  with  whom  while 
he  lived  he  had  strait  intelligence.  As  yet  his 
inclination  doth  not  appear,  he  retaineth  his  fa- 
therms  alliances  with  Yenfce,  especially  in  Italy, 
and  with  the  emperor.  "With  Florence  he  hath 
c|ue8tion  for  pre-eminence. 

His  revenues  are  judged  to  be  a  million  of 
crowns  yearly;  now  he  is  in  arms  against  Geneva, 
And  guarded  against  Bern. 

Of  (fee  estatet,  Lucca,  the  least,  is  under  the 


protection  of  the  King  of  Spain:  small  in  tm» 
ritory :  the  city  itself  well  fi>rtified  and  provided, 
because  of  the  doubt  they  have  of  the  Duke  of 
Florence. 

Genoa  is  recommended  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
their  galleys  serve  under  him,  and  the  chiefest  of 
their  city  are  at  his  devotion.  Though  there  is  a 
faction  for  the  French,  whereto  he  doth  hearken 
so  weakly,  that  the  Spaniard  is  there  all  in  all; 
by  whom  that  state  in  few  yeara  hath  made  a 
marvellous  gain.  And  the  King  of  Spain  hath 
great  need  of  their  friendship  for  their  porta, 
where  embark  and  land  all  men,  and  whatsoever 
is  sent  between  Spain  and  Milan. 

They  hold  Corsica,  an  island,  and  Savona  a  ftir 
city,  and  the  goodliest  haven  in  Italy,  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Genevois ;  the  which  now  make 
no  profession  but  of  merchandise. 

There  is  a  dangerous  faction  amongst  them,  be- 
tween the  ancient  houses  and  the  new,  which  weie 
admitted  into  the  ancient  families. 

St.  George  is  their  treasure-house  and  receiver, 
as  at  Venice,  St.  Mark. 

Venice,  retaining  still  the  ancient  form  of  go* 
vernment,  is  always  for  itself  in  like  estate  and 
all  one;  at  this  time  between  the  Turk  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  continual  watch,  seeming  to 
make  more  account  of  France,  so  much  in  hope 
of  any  great  affiance  at  this  present  to  be  had  in 
him,  but  for  the  reputation  of  that  nation,  and  the 
amity  always  they  have  had  with  the  same,  and 
behoving  them  so  to  do.  They  use  it  with  good 
foresight  and  speedy  preventing,  sparing  for  no 
charge  to  meet  as  they  may  with  every  accident. 
Of  late  they  have  had  some  jar  with  the  pope,  as 
well  about  the  Inquisition  as  title  of  land.  With 
Ferrara  and  the  Venetians  is  ancient  enmity, 
specially  because  he  receiveth  all  their  banished 
and  fugitives.  They  make  most  account  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  amongst  the  Princes  of  Italy. 
They  maintain  divers  ambassadors  abroad,  with 
the  Turk,  the  emperor,  France,  Spain,  and  at 
Rome;  with  them  is  an  ambassador  of  France 
and  Savoy,  always  resident,  and  an  agent  of 
Spain,  because  they  gave  the  preseance  to  France. 

In  this  it  seemeth  all  the  potentates  of  Italy 
do  agree  to  let  all  private  grudges  give  place  to 
foreign  invasion,  more  for  doubt  of  alteration  in 
religion,  than  for  any  other  civil  cause. 

There  is  none  amongst  them  at  this  day  in  any 
likelihood  to  grow  to  any  greatness.  For  Venice 
is  bridled  by  the  Turk  and  Spain.  The  Duke  of 
Tuscany  seeketh  rather  title  than  territory,  other* 
wise  than  by  purchasing. 

Savoy  is  yet  young;  the  rest  of  no  great  force 
of  themselves.  France  hath  greatly  lost  the 
reputation  they  had  in  Italy,  by  neglecting  the 
occasions  offered,  and  suffering  the  King  of  Spain 
to  settle  himself. 

The  Emperor  Adolphe,  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tricbe,  son  to  Maximilian,  about  thirty  years  of 
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age;  no  strong  constitution  of  body,  and  greatly 
weakened  by  immoderate  pleasure;  no  great 
quickness  of  spirit.  In  fashion  and  apparel  all 
Spanish,  where  he  had  his  education  in  his  youth. 
He  was  most  governed  by  his  mother  while  she 
remained  with  him;  and  yet  altogether  by  his 
steward  Dyetristan,  and  his  great  chamberlain 
Romphe,  both  pensionaries  of  Spain,  and  there 
with  him  maintained. 

Of  the  empire  he  hath,  by  the  last  imperial 
diet,  one  million  of  dollars  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  garrisons  of  Hungary ;  and,  besides, 
his  guards  are  paid  of  the  empire. 

To  the  Turk  he  payeth  yearly  tribute  for  Hun- 
gary forty  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  charge  of 
the  presents  and  his  ambassadors,  amounting  to 
more  than  the  tribute ;  in  all  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  ordinary  garrisons  in  Hungary  are  to  the 
number  of  but  evil  paid  at  this  time. 

The  revenues  and  subsidies  of  Hungary  do  not 
pass  one  hundred  thousand  florins.  The  last 
emperor  affirmed  solemnly  that  the  charge  of 
Hungary  amounted  to  one  million  and  a  half. 

The  revenues  of  Bohemia,  ordinary  and  extrar 
ordinary,  amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  Baron  of 
Rosemberg  is  Governor  of  Bohemia,  who  possess- 
eth  almost  a  fourth  part  of  that  country,  and  is 
a  Papist ;  neither  he  nor  his  brother  have  children : 
he  beareth  the  emperor  in  hand  to  make  him  his 
heir. 

Of  Silesia  and  Moravia,  the  emperor  yearly 
may  have  two  hundred  thousand  florins. 

Out  of  Austriche  of  subsidy  and  tribute,  one 
hundred  thousand  florins,  for  his  domains  are  all 
sold  away  and  engaged. 

Thus  sill  his  revenues  make  half  a  million  of 
florins. 

To  his  brothers  Maximilian  and  Ernest  he 
alloweth  yearly,  by  agreement  made  between 
them,  forty-five  thousand  florins  apiece,  as  well 
for  Austriche,  as  that  might  hereafWr  fall  unto 
them  by  the  decease  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
in  Tyrol,  the  which  shall  come  to  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  altogether  dependeth  on  Spain, 
as  well  in  respect  of  his  house,  as  the  education 
he  received  there,  and  the  rule  his  mother  hath 
over  him  with  the  chief  of  his  council.  He  is 
utter  enemy  to  religion,  having  well  declared  the 
tame  in  banishing  the  ministers  out  of  Vienna, 
and  divers  other  towns,  where  he  goeth  about  to 
plant  Jesuits. 

Of  his  subjects  grreatly  misliked,  as  his  house 
is  hateful  to  all  Germany. 

The  Archduke  Charies  holdeth  Styria  and 
Carinthia;  his  chief  abode  is  at  Grata;  his  wife 
Is  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Bavyre,  by  whom  he 
hath  children. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  hath  Tyrol,  and  re- 
maineth  the  most  part  at  Ilsborg.    For  hia  eldest 


son  he  hath  bought  in  Germany  a  pretty  state, 
not  far  from  ULms;  the  second  is  a  cardinal. 
Now  he  is  a  widower,  and  said  that  he  shall 
marry  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 

These  are  uncles  to  the  emperor;  besides 
Maximilian  and  Ernest,  he  hath  two  brothers, 
the  Archduke  Matthias,  that  hath  a  pension  of 
the  estates  of  the  Low  Country,  and  a  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

In  Germany  there  are  divers  princes  diversely 
aflfected.  The  Elector  Palatine  Ludovic,  a  Lu- 
theran ;  his  chief  abode  is  at  Heidelberg. 

His  brother,  John  Casimir,  Calvinist,  at 
Keiserslautem,  or  Nieustadt. 

Richard,  their  uncle,  at  Symyers. 

During  the  life  of  the  last  elector,  Ludovio 
dwelt  at  Amberg  in  the  Higher  Palatinate. 

Philip  Ludovic  dwelt  at  Norbourg  on  the 
Danow,  and  is  commonly  called  duke  of. 

John  dwelleth  at  Rypont,  or  Sweybourgh,  or  in 
Bergesaber;  the  other  three  brethren  have  no 
certain  dwelling-place.  George  John,  son  of 
Rupert,  Count  Palatine,  dwelleth  at  Lyssebteyn. 

Augrustus,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  re- 
maineth  the  most  part  at  Dresden  on  the  Elbe ; 
sometimes  at  Torge  on  Elbe,  a  goodly  castle  for- 
tified by  John  Frederick.  This  elector  is  Lu- 
theran, and  a  great  enemy  to  our  profession ;  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  half  frantic,  severe,  governed 
much  by  his  wife,  greater  exactor  than  the  Ger- 
man princes  are  wont  to  be,  and  retaineth  in  hk 
service  divers  Italians ;  his  eldest  son  married  of 
late  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brandebourg. 

The  sons  of  John  Frederick,  captive,  and  yet  in 
prison,  remain  at  Coburge  in  East  Franconia,  near 
the  forest  of  Turinge. 

The  sons  of  John  William  abide  at  Vinaria  in 
Turingia. 

Joachim  Frederick,  son  of  John  George,  Elector 
of  Brandebourg,  at  Hala,  in  Saxony,  on  the  river 
of  Sala,  as  administrator  of  the  Archbishopric 
of  Magdebourg. 

George  Frederick,  son  of  George,  dwelleth  at 
Orsbuche  in  East  Franconia,  or  at  Blassenbonrge, 
the  which  was  the  mansion  of  his  uncle  Albert 
the  warrior. 

The  Elector  of  Brandebourg,  John  George,  re- 
maineth  at  Berlin  on  the  river  of  Sprea :  his  uncle 
John  dwelleth  at  Castryne,  beyond  Odera,  very 
strong  both  by  the  situation,  and  fortified. 

William,  Duke  of  Bavyre,  a  Papist,  at  Munich 
in  Bavary,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain. 

His  second  brother  Ferdinand  remaineth  most 
at  Landshutt. 

The  third,  Ernest,  is  Bishop  of  Frishinghen 
and  Hildesheim,  and  late  of  Liege. 

Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  the  stiong  castle 
of  Wolfenbuttel  on  Oker. 

Ericke  of  Brunswick,  son  to  Magnus,  uncle  to 
Juliqsi  remaineth  at  Mynda,  or  where  the  rivect 
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of  Wem  and  Falda  do  join,  making  die  riTer  of 
Tiaorgis  nayigable. 

William,  Duke  of  Lunebargr  hath  hia  being  at 
Cella,  on  the  Riyer  Albera. 

Henry  hia  brother  at  Gryaon,  where,  before, 
their  uncle  Francia  waa  wont  to  dwell. 

Otho,  their  conain,  Dake  of  Luneborg,  inhabit- 
«di  Harbourg,  on  thia  aide  the  Elbe,  orer-right 
againat  Hamburgh. 

The  Dukea  of  Pomerania,  John  Frederick  d  well- 
eth  at  Stedn. 

Bugealaua  at  Gampena,  aome  time  an  abbey  in 
the  county  of  Bardmse. 

Emeat  Ludovick  at  Wolgaat,  on  the  river  of 
Pania  that  runneth  into  the  Baltic  aea. 

Barroin  at  Ragenwald  in  Further  Pomerania, 
on  the  bordera  of  Poland  and  Pruaaia. 

Caaimire  at  Camyn,  which  biahopric  he  hold- 
eth,  either  aa  adminiatrator,  or  in  hia  own  poaaea- 
aion  and  right. 

Ulricke,  Duke  of  Meckelbourg,  remaineth  moat 
at  Guatrow ;  hia  brother  John  Albert  dwelleth  at 
Swerin,  whoae  two  aona  are  in  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxon. 

Adolph,  Duke  of  Holat  and  Dytmarch;  hia 
chief  aeat  ia  at  Gottorp  in  the  Duchy  of  Slea- 
wick. 

John,  hia  elder  brother,  unmarried,  hath  hia 
abode  at  Haderaburge :  John,  aon  to  Chriatiem, 
King  of  Denmark,  and  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
Hoist,  and  to  Frederick  now  King  of  Denmark, 
Biahop  of  Oeaelya  and  Courland  in  Livonia. 

William,  Duke  of  Juliera,  Cleve,  and  Bergin, 
hath  hia  court  at  Duaaeldorp  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Bergenae. 

William,  Landgrrave  of  Heaae,  dwelleth  at  Caa- 
ael  on  Fiilda. 

Ludovick  at  Marpurge. 

Philip  at  Brubache  on  the  Rhine. 

George  at  Darmstadt 

LudoTick,  Duke  of  Wirtenberge,  hia  chief 
houae  at  Stutgard. 

Frederick  at  Montbelgard. 

The  Marquiaea  of  Bathe :  the  elder  Emeat,  the 
aecood  Jacob,  the  third  brother  yet  younger ;  their 
chief  dwelling-place  ia  at  Foraheim,  or  at  Dur^ 
lach. 

The  aona  of  Philip  at  the  Bath  called  Badan. 

Bameat  Joachim,  prince  of  Anhalt,  at  Zerbeat, 
in  the  midway  between  Magdebourg  and  Wittem- 
berg;  hia  other  manaion  ia  at  Deaaau  on  Mylda, 
where  he  waa  bom,  new  built  and  fortified  by  hia 
grandfather  Emeat;  he  hath  beaidea  the  castle  of 
Cathenen,  the  which  waa  the  habitation  of  Wolf- 
gang, Prince  of  Anhalt,  hia  great  uncle ;  Ernest 
favoureth  religion. 

George  Emeat,  Prince  and  Earl  of  Henneberg, 
at  Schlewaing,  by  the  foreat  called  Turing. 

George,  Duke  of  Sileaia  and  Brieke,  of  the 
family  of  the  Kinga  of  Poland,  dwelleth  at  Brieke ; 
hia  oldeat  aon,  Joachim  Frederick,  hath  married 


tbedaughterof  the Prinee  of  Anhalt;  liuteeoBl 
aon,  John  George. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Sileaia  and  Ligmt3^  son  to  tha 
brother  of  George,  dwelleth  at  Lignitx  ;  he  hath 
no  children  alive. 

Frederick,  brother  to  Henry,  unmarried. 

Charlea,  Duke  of  Munaterburg  and  Oleae,  hk 
wife  the  Connteaa  of  Sternberg,  in  Bohemia,  whcva 
he  maketh  hia  abode. 

Henry,  brother  to  Charlea,  remained  at  Olaae. 

John  Frederick,  Dukeof  Teachen. 

Charlea,  Duke  of  Lorrain,  hia  chief  oomt  at 
Nancy. 

Hia  eldeat  aon  Henry  of  man'a  eatate. 

Charlea,  Cardinal  Archbiahop  of  Metes. 

A  daughter  in  the  French  court. 

Beaidea,  there  are  in  Germany  tiiree  eleetois 
biahopa,  and  divera  biahopa  of  great  livings. 

The  free  towna  of  greateat  importance  are  No- 
remberg,  Auapurg,  Ulmea,  and  Straaburg :  thentfas 
cantona  of  the  Swiaaea,  the  Griaona,  and  Yalois. 

The  greateat  trouble  in  Germany  at  thia  time  it 
about  the  concordate,  furthered  by  the  Doke  of 
Saxon,  and  the  Count  Palatine. 

There  ia  at  thia  preaent  no  prince  in  Germany 
greatly  toward  or  redoubted. 

The  Duke  Caaimir'a  credit  ia  greatly  impaired, 
and  hia  ability  amall. 

The  diet  imperial  ahortly  ahould  be  held,  where 
the  concordate  ahall  be  urged,  collection  for  Hun- 
gary made,  and  a  King  of  Romana  named. 

The  French  king,  Henry  the  Third,  of  thirty 
yeara  of  age,  of  a  very  weak  eonatitution,  and  full 
of  infirmitiea;  yet  extremely  given  over  to  his 
wanton  pleaauree,  having  only  delight  in  dancing, 
feasting,  and  entertaining  ladiea,  and  chamber- 
pleaaurea :  no  great  wit,  yet  a  comely  behaviour 
and  goodly  peraonage,  very  poor  through  exacts 
ing  inordinately  by  all  devicea  of  hia  aubjects 
greatly  repining  that  revenge  and  hungry  govern- 
ment, abhorring  wara  and  all  action,  yet  daily 
worketh  the  ruin  of  thoae  he  hateth,  aa  all  of  the 
religion  and  the  houae  of  Bourbon ;  doting  fondly 
on  aome  he  chooaeth  to  favour  extremely,  without 
any  virtue  or  cauae  of  deaert  in  them,  to  whom 
he  giveth  prodigally.  Hia  chief  favourites  now 
about  him  are  the  Duke  Joyeuae,  La  Yalette,  and 
Monaieur  D'Au.  The  queen-mother  raleth  him 
rather  by  policy  and  fear  he  hath  of  her,  than  by 
hia  good  will:  yet  he  alwaya  doth  ahow  great 
reverence  towarda  her.  The  Guiae  ia  in  aa  great 
favour  with  him  aa  ever  he  waa ;  the  houae  is  now 
the  greateat  of  all  France,  being  allied  to  Ferrara« 
Savoy,  Lorrain,  Scotland,  and  favoured  of  all  &e 
Papista ;  the  French  king  having  hia  kinawoman 
to  wife,  and  divera  great  peraonageain  that  realm 
of  hia  houae. 

The  chiefeat  at  thia  preaent  in  credit  in  eoorl, 
whose  counael  he  uaeth,  are  Villeroy,  Villaqaier« 
Bellievre,  the  chancellor  and  lord  keeper,  Birafuo 
and  Chivemy. 
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He  greatly  entertaitieth  no  amitj  with  any 
prince,  other  than  for  form ;  neither  is  his  friend- 
ship otherwise  respected  of  others,  save  in  respect 
of  tiie  reputation  of  so  great  a  kingdom. 

The  pope  beareth  a  great  sway,  and  the  king 
of  Spain  by  means  of  his  pensions ;  and  of  the 
qneen-mother  with  the  Guise;  she  for  her  two 
daughters,  he  for  other  regard,  can  do  what  he  list 
there,  or  hinder  what  he  would  not  have  done. 

The  division  in  his  country  for  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  state,  through  miscontentment  of  the  no- 
bility to  see  strangers  advanced  to  the  greatest 
charges  of  the  realm,  the  offices  of  justice  sold, 
the  treasury  wasted,  the  people  polled,  the  coun- 
try destroyed,  hath  bred  great  trouble,  and  like  to 
see  more.  The  faction  between  the  house  of 
Guise  against  that  of  Montmorancy  hath  gotten 
great  advantage. 

At  this  present  the  king  is  about  to  restore  Don 
Antonio,  King  of  Portugal,  whereto  are  great 
levies  and  preparation. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  of  Brabant,  for  his 
calling  and  quality  greatly  to  be  considered  as 
any  prince  this  day  living,  being  second  person 
to  the  king,  his  brother,  and  in  likelihood  to  suc- 
ceed him.  There  is  noted  in  the  disposition  of 
this  prince  a  quiet  mildness,  giving  satisfaction 
to  all  men ;  facility  of  access  and  natural  courte- 
sy ;  understanding  and  speech  great  and  eloquent ; 
secrecy  more  than  commonly  is  in  the  French ; 
from  his  youth  always  desirous  of  action,  the 
which  thing  hath  made  him  always  followed  and 
respected.  And  though  hitherto  he  hath  brought 
to  pass  no  great  purpose,  having  suffered  great 
wants  and  resistance  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
yet  by  the  intermeddling  is  grown  to  good  ex- 
perience, readiness,  and  judgment  the  better 
thereby  able  to  guide  and  govern  his  affairs, 
both  in  practice,  in  treaty,  and  action.  Moreover, 
the  diseased  estate  of  the  worid  doth  so  concur 
with  this  his  active  forwardness,  as  it  giveth  him 
matter  to  work  upon :  and  he  is  the  only  man  to  be 
seen  of  all  them  in  distress,  or  desirous  of  altera- 
tion. A  matter  of  special  furtherance  to  all  such 
as  have  achieved  great  things,  when  they  have 
found  matter  disposed  to  receive  form. 

And  there  is  to  be  found  no  other  prince  in  this 
part  of  the  world  so  towards  and  forward  as  the 
duke,  towards  whom  they  in  distress  may  turn 
their  eyes.  We  do  plainly  see  in  the  most  coun- 
tries of  Christendom  so  unsound  and  shaken  an 
estate,  as  desireth  the  help  of  some  great  person, 
to  set  together  and  join  again  the  pieces  asunder 
and  out  of  joint  Wherefore  the  presumption  is 
great,  that  if  this  prince  continue  this  his  course, 
he  is  likely  to  become  a  mighty  potentate :  for, 
one  enterprise  failing,  other  will  be  offered,  and 
still  men  evil  at  ease,  and  desirous  of  a  head  and 
captain,  will  run  to  him  that  is  fittest  to  receive 
them.  Besides,  the  French,  desirous  to  shake  off 
the  civil  wars,  must  needs  attempt  somewhat 


abroad.  This  duke  first  had  intelligence  with  the 
Count  Ludovic  in  King  Cbarles*s  days,  and  an  en- 
terprise to  escape  from  the  court,  and  in  this  king's 
time  joined  with  them  of  the  religion  and  malcon- 
tents :  after  was  carried  against  them ;  seeketh 
the  marriage  with  her  majesty,  so  mighty  a 
princess,  as  it  were  to  marry  might  with  his  ac- 
tivity. 

He  hath  had  practice  in  Germany  to  be  created 
King  of  Romans,  made  a  sudden  voyage  with  great 
expedition  into  the  Low  Countries,  now  is  there 
again  with  better  success  than  so  soon  was  looked 
for. 

The  King  of  Spain,  Philip,  son  to  Charles  the 
Fifth,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  prince  of  great 
understanding,  subtle  and  aspiring,  diligent  and 
cruel.  This  king  especially  hath  made  his  benefit 
of  the  time  where  his  last  attempt  on  Portugal  de- 
serveth  exact  consideration,  thereby  as  by  the 
workmanship  to  know  the  master. 

The  first  success  he  had  was  at  St.  Quintin, 
where  he  got  a  notable  hand  of  the  French ;  he 
sought  to  reduce  the  Low  Countries  to  an  abso- 
lute subjection. 

He  hath  kept  France  in  a  continual  broil, 
where,  by  his  pensions  and  the  favour  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  by  means  of  the  queen-mother  in 
contemplation  of  her  nieces,  he  beareth  great 
sway.  With  the  pope  he  is  so  linked  as  he  may 
do  what  him  list,  and  dispose  of  that  authority  to 
serve  his  purposes :  as  he  has  gotten  great  au- 
thority in  pretending  to  protect  the  church  and 
religion. 

He  possesseth  the  one  half  of  Italy ,  comprehend- 
ing Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  Naples  and  Milan ; 
the  which  estates  do  yield  him  little  other  profit, 
save  the  maintenance  of  so  many  Spaniards  as  he 
keepeth  there  always. 

The  Duke  of  Terence  relieth  greatly  upon 
him,  as  well  in  respect  of  the  state  of  Siena,  as  of 
the  ports  he  holdeth,  and  of  his  greatness.  Lucca 
is  under  his  protection.  Genoa,  the  one  faction 
at  his  devotion,  with  their  galleys :  at  his  pension 
is  most  of  the  greatest  there. 

Besides  the  Low  Countries,  he  holdeth  the 
French  Comte,  the  best  used  of  all  his  subjects, 
and  Luxembourg:  the  West  Indies  furnish  him 
gold  and  silver,  the  which  he  consumeth  in  the 
wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  pensions,  and 
is  greatly  indebted ;  while  he  worketh  on  the  foun- 
dation his  father  laid,  to  erect  a  monarchy,  the 
which,  if  he  succeed  in  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
he  is  likely  to  achieve,  unless  death  do  cut  him  off. 

He  hath  one  son  of  the  years  of  five  by  his  last 
wife,  two  daughters  by  the  French  king's  sister, 
two  base  sons. 

He  hath  greatly  sought  the  marriage  of  the 
queen's  daughter  of  France,  sister  to  his  last  wife, 
and  cousin-german  removed. 

His  revenues  are  reckoned  to  amount  to  sixteen 
millions. 
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The  chief  in  credit  with  him  of  martial  men  and 
(or  counsel  are  ... . 

He  maketb  account  to  have  in  continual  pay 
fd^y  thousand  soldiers. 

He  maintaineth  galleys  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  forty,  whereof  there  are  sixty  in  Por- 
tugal, the  rest  are  at  Naples  and  other  places.  Now 
is  on  league  with  the  Turk. 

D.  Antonio,  elect  King  of  Portugal,  thrust  out 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  a 
mild  spirit,  sober  and  discreet:  he  is  now  in 
France,  where  he  he  hath  levied  soldiers,  whereof 
part  are  embarked,  hoping  by  the  favour  of  that 
king  and  the  good  will  the  Portugals  do  bear  him, 
to  be  restored  again.  He  holdeth  the  Torges,  and 
the  East  Indians  yet  rejoain  well  affected  to  him, 
a  cause  of  itself  deserving  the  considering  and  re- 
lief of  all  other  princes.  Besides  in  his  person, 
his  election  to  be  noted  with  the  title  he  claimeth 
very  singular,  and  seldom  the  like  seen,  being 
chosen  of  all  the  people ;  the  great  dangers  he 
hath  escaped  likewise  at  sundry  times. 

The  King  of  Poland,  Stephen  Batoaye,  a  Baron 
of  Hungary,  by  the  favour  of  the  Turk  chosen 
King  of  the  Pollacks,  after  the  escape  made  by 
the  French  king ;  a  prince  of  the  greatest  value 
and  courage  of  any  at  this  day,  of  competent 
years,  sufficient  wisdom,  the  which  he  hath 
showed  in  the  siege  of  Danske,  and  the  wars 
with  the  Muscovite. 

The  Hungarians  could  be  content  to  exchange 
the  emperor  for  him.  The  Bohemians  likewise 
wish  him  in  the  stead  of  the  other.  He  were 
like  to  attain  to  the  empire  were  there  not  that 
mortal  enmity  between  those  two  nations  as  could 
not  agree  in  one  subjection. 

Straight  upon  his  election  he  married  the  In- 
fant of  Poland,  somewhat  in  years  and  crooked, 
only  to  content  the  Pollacks,  but  never  companied 
with  her.  He  doth  tolerate  there  all  religions, 
himself  heaieth  the  mass,  but  is  not  thought  to 
be  a  Papist :  he  had  a  gpreat  part  of  his  education 
in  Turkey,  «fter  served  the  last  emperor. 

Frederick  the  Second,  of  forty-eight  years. 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway ;  his  wife  Sophia, 
daughter  to  Ulricke,  Duke  of  Mechelebourg,  by 
whom  he  hath  six  children,  four  daughters  and 
two  sons,  Christianus  and  Ulricus,  the  eldest  of 
dve  years  of  age. 

The  chiefest  about  him,  Nicolas  Cose,  his 
chancellor,  in  whose  counsel  he  doth  much 
repose. 

He  hath  always  eight  hundred  horse  about  his 
couit,  to  whom  he  giveth  ten  dollars  the  month. 


His  father  deceased  in  the  yew  1569, 
which  he  had  wars  ten  years  space  with  ihm 
Swede,  which  gave  him  occasion  to  ann  bj  sea. 
His  navy  is  six  great  ships  of  one  thousand  fiva 
hundred  ton,  and  fifteen  smaller,  ten  gallejs  whidi 
sail  to  pass  the  Straits. 

His  revenues  grow  chiefly  in  customs,  and 
such  living  as  were  in  the  hands  of  the  abbeys, 
and  bishops,  whereby  he  is  greatly  enriched :  bis 
chief  haven  is  Copenhagen,  where  always  his 
navy  lieth. 

His  brother  John,  Duke  of  Hoist  in  Jutland, 
married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Inferior 
Saxony. 

Magnus,  his  other  brother.  Bishop  of  Conriand, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Muscovite's  brother. 

The  chiefest  wars  that  the  King  of  Denmark 
hath  is  with  Sweden,  with  whom  now  he  hath 
peace.  The  Duke  of  Hoist  is  uncle  to  the  king 
now  reigning;  they  make  oflen  alliances  with 
Scotland. 

John,  King  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gustavus. 

This  Gustavus  had  four  sons,  Erick,  John, 
Magnus,  Charles. 

Erick  married  a  soldier's  daughter,  by  whom 
he  had  divers  children,  and  died  in  prison. 

John,  now  king,  married  the  sister  of  Sigis- 
mond,  late  King  of  Poland. 

Magnus  bestranght  of  his  wits. 

Charles  married  a  daughter  of  the  PalsgraTS. 

Five  daughters  of  Gustavus. 

Katherine  married  to  the  Earl  of  E2ast-Frise- 
land. 

Anne  to  one  of  the  Palsgraves. 

Cicilia  to  the  Marquis  of  Baden. 

Sophia  to  the  Duke  of  Inferior  Saxony. 

Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of  Mecleburg. 

This  prince  is  of  no  great  force  nor  wealth,  bat 
of  late  hath  increased  his  navigation,  by  reason  of 
the  wars  between  him  and  the  Dane,  the  which, 
the  wars  ceasing,  they  hardly  maintain. 

The  Muscovite  Emperor  of  Russia,  John  Basil, 
of  threescore  years  of  age,  in  league  and  amity 
with  no  prince;  always  at  wars  with  the  Tarta- 
rians,  and  now  with  the  Pollake. 

He  is  advised  by  no  council,  but  govemeth 
altogether  like  a  tyrant.  He  hath  one  son  of 
thirty  years  of  age.  Not  long  sithence  this 
prince  deposed  himself,  and  set  in  his  place  a 
Tartar,  whom  he  removed  again.  Of  late  sent 
an  ambassador  to  Rome,  giving  some  hope  to 
submit  himself  to  that  see.  Tlieir  religion  is 
nearest  the  Greek  church,  full  of  saperstition 
and  idolatry. 
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QuKCN  Elizabeth,  both  in  her  nataral  endow- 
ments, and  her  fortune,  was  admirable  amongst 
women,  and  memorable  amongst  princes.  But 
this  is  no  subject  for  the  pen  of  a  mere  scholar, 
or  any  such  cloistered  writer.  For  these  men 
are  eager  in  their  expressions,  but  shallow  in 
their  judgments;  and  perform  the  scholar's  part 
well,  but  transmit  things  but  unfaithfully  to  pos- 
terity. Certainly  it  is  a  science  belonging  to 
statesmen,  and  to  such  as  sit  at  the  helms  of 
great  kingdoms,  and  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  weight  and  secrets  of  civil  business,  to  handle 
this  matter  dexterously.  Rare  in  all  ages  hath 
been  the  reign  of  a  woman,  more  rare  the  felicity 
of  a  woman  in  her  reign,  but  most  rare  a  perma- 
nency and  lasting  joined  with  that  felicity.  As 
for  Uiis  lady  she  reigned  four-and-forty  years 
complete,  and  yet  she  did  not  surrive  her  felicity. 
Of  this  felicity  I  am  purposed  to  say  somewhat; 
yet  without  any  excursion  into  praises ;  for  praises 
are  the  tribute  of  men,  but  felicity  the  gift  of  God. 

First,  I  reckon  it  as  a  part  of  her  felicity,  that 
she  was  advanced  to  the  regal  throne  from  a  pri- 
vate fortune.  For  this  is  ingenerate  in  the  nature 
and  opinions  of  men,  to  ascribe  that  to  the  great- 
est felicity,  which  is  not  counted  upon,  and  cometh 
unlooked  for,  but  this  is  not  that  I  intend,  it  is 
this,  princes  that  are  trained  up  in  their  father's 
courts,  and  to  an  immediate  and  apparent  hope  of 
succession,  do  get  this  by  the  tenderness  and  re- 
missness of  their  education,  that  they  become, 
commonly,  less  capable  and  less  temperate  in  their 
affections.  And  therefore  you  shall  find  those  to 
liave  been  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  kings 
that  were  tutored  by  both  fortunes.  Such  was 
with  us.  King  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  with  the 
French,  Lewis  the  Twelfth :  both  which,  in  recent 
memory  and  almost  about  the  tame  time,  obtained 


their  crowns,  not  only  from  a  private,  but  also 
from  an  adverse  and  afflicted  fortune;  and  did 
both  excel  in  their  several  ways ;  the  former  in 
prudence,  and  the  other  in  justice.  Much  like 
was  the  condition  of  this  princess,  whose  blossoms 
and  hopes  were  unequally  aspected  by  fortune, 
that  afterw||rds  when  she  came  to  crown,  fortune 
might  prove  towards  her  always  mild  and  constant. 
For  Queen  Elizabeth,  soon  after  she  was  borut 
was  entitled  to  the  succession  in  the  crown,  upon 
the  next  turn  disinherited  again,  then  laid  aside 
and  slighted :  during  the  reign  of  her  brother,  her 
estate  was  most  prosperous  and  flourishing;  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  her  sister,  very  tempestuous  and 
full  of  ha^urd.  Neither  yet  did  she  pass  imme- 
diately from  the  prison  to  the  crown,  which  sud- 
den change  might  have  been  enough  to  make  her 
cast  off  all  moderation :  but  first  she  regained  her 
liberty,  then  there  buded  forth  some  probable 
hopes  of  succession ;  and  lastly,  in  a  great  still 
and  happiness  she  was  advanced  to  the  imperial 
crown  without  either  noise  or  competitor.  All 
which  I  allege  that  it  may  appear  that  the  divine 
Providence,  intending  to  produce  a  most  exquisiti» 
princess,  was  pleased  to  prepare  and  mould  her 
by  these  degrees  of  discipline.  Neither  ought 
the  misfortune  of  her  mother  justly  to  stain  the 
pure  stream  of  her  blood ;  especially  seeing  it  ui 
very  evident  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth  did  firsr 
bum  with  new  loves,  before  he  was  inflamed 
with  indignation  against  Queen  Anne:  neither  is 
it  unknown  to  the  ages  since  that  he  vna  a  king 
naturally  prone  to  loves  and  jealousies ;  and  not 
containing  himself  in  those  cases  from  the  effusion 
of  blood.  Besides,  the  very  person  for  whom 
she  was  suspected  showeth  the  accusation  to  be 
less  probable,  and  built  upon  weak  and  frivolous 
tuppoutions ;  which  was  both  secretly  whispered 
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in  many  men*8  ears  at  that  time;  and  which 
Qneen  Anne  herself  testified  by  her  undaunted 
courage,  and  that  memorable  speech  of  her's  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  For  baring  gotten,  as  she 
supposed,  a  faithful  and  friendly  messenger,  in 
the  very  hour  before  her  death,  she  deliver^  him 
these  words  to  relate  unto  the  king :  **  That  she 
had  ever  found  the  king  very  constant  and  firm 
to  his  purpose  of  advancing  her ;  for  first,  from 
the  estate  of  a  gentlewoman  only,  and  no  way 
pretending  to  noble  titles,  he  raised  her  to  the 
honour  of  a  marchioness ;  next,  he  vouchsafed  to 
make  her  his  consort  both  of  his  kingdom  and 
bed:  and  now  that  there  remained  no  higher 
earthly  honour,  he  meant  to  crown  her  innocency 
with  the  glory  of  martyrdom.'*  But  though  the 
messenger  durst  not  relate  these  words  to  the 
king,  who  was  already  inflamed  with  new  loves, 
yet  certain  tradition,  the  conserver  of  truth,  hath 
conveyed  them  to  posterity. 

Another  principal  thing,  which  I  cast  into  Queen 
Elizabeth's  felicity,  was  the  time  and  period  of 
her  reign ;  not  only  for  that  it  was  long,  but  also 
oecause  it  fell  into  that  season  of  her  life,  which 
was  most  active  and  fittest  for  the  swaying 
of  a  sceptre,  for  she  was  fully  five-and-twenty 
yeam  old  (at  which  age  the  civil  law  freeth  from 
a  curator)  when  she  came  to  the  crown,  and  reign- 
ed to  the  seventieth  year  of  her  life;  so  that  she 
never  suflfered  either  the  detriments  ^  pupilage, 
and  check  of  an  over-awing  power,  or  tiie  incon- 
veniences of  an  impotent  and  unwieldy  old  age ;  and 
old  age  is  not  without  a  competent  portion  of  mise- 
ries, even  to  private  men ;  but  to  kings,  besides  the 
common  burden  of  years,  it  brings  for  the  most 
part  a  declining  in  the  estates  they  govern,  and 
a  conclusion  of  their  lives  without  honour.  For 
there  hath  scarce  been  known  a  king  that  hath 
lived  to  an  extreme  and  impotent  old  age,  but  he 
hath  suffered  some  detriment  in  his  tenitories, 
and  gone  less  in  his  reputation.  Of  which  thing 
there  is  a  most  eminent  example  in  Philip  the 
Second,  King  of  Spain,  a  most  puissant  prince, 
and  an  excellent  governor,  who,  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  impotent  old  age,  was  sensible  of 
this  whereof  we  speak;  and  Uierefore  with  great 
circumspection  submitted  himself  to  nature's  law, 
voluntarily  surrendered  the  territories  he  had  got- 
ten in  France,  established  a  firm  peace  in  that 
kingdom,  attempted  the  like  in  other  places,  that 
so  he  might  transmit  his  kingdoms  peaceable  and 
entire  to  his  next  heir.  Contrariwise,  Queen 
Elisabeth's  fortune  was  so  constant  and  deeply 
rooted,  that  no  disaster  in  any  of  her  dominions 
accompanied  her  indeed  declining,  but  still  able 
years :  nay,  further,  for  an  undeniable  token  of  her 
felicity,  she  died  not  before  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land was  fortunately  decided,  and  quashed  by  a 
liatUe  there,  lest  otherwise  it  might  have  defal- 
ealed  from  the  total  sum  of  her  glory.  Now  the 
•ondition  also  of  the  people  over  whom  she  reign- 


ed, I  take  to  be  a  matter  worthy  onr  observmtioB ; 
for  if  her  lot  had  fallen  amongst  the  desolate 
Palmyrenes,  or  in  Asia,  a  soft  and  efifeminateraet 
of  men,  a  woman-prince  might  have  been  snflU 
cient  for  a  womanish  people;  but  for  the  Englisli, 
a  nadon  stout  and  warlike,  to  be  ruled  by  the  check 
of  a  woman,  and  to  yield  so  humble  obedience  to 
her,  is  a  thing  deserving  the  highest  admiratioii. 

Neither  was  this   disposition  of  ber  people 
(hungry  of  war,  and  unwillingly  bowing  to  peace) 
any  impediment  to  her,  but  that  she  enjoyed  and 
maintained  peace  all  her  days :  and  this  desire  in 
her  of  peace,  together  with  her  fortunate  acoom- 
plishment  thereof,  I  reckon  to  be  oneof  herchie^ 
est  praises.     For  this  was  happy  for  her  tiine, 
comely  for  her  sex,  and  comfortable  to  her  eon- 
science.    Indeed,  about  the  tenth  year  of  her 
reign,  there  was  an  offer  of  a  commotion  in  the 
northern  parts,  but  it  was  soon  laid  asleep  and  ex* 
tinguished;  but  all  her  reign  beside  was   free 
from  the  least  breath  or  air  of  civil  broils.     Now 
I  judge  the  peace  maintained  by  her  to  be  the 
more  eminent  for  two  causes,  which  indeed  make 
nothing  for  the  merit  of  that  peace,  but  much  lor 
the  honour:  the  one,  that  it  was  set  off,  and  made 
more  conspicuous  by  the  broils  and  dissenaiont 
of  neighbouring  nations,  as  it  were  by  so  many 
lights  and  torches:  the  other,  that  amidst  the 
benefits  of  peace  she  lost  not  the  honour  of  anna; 
insomuch,  that  the  reputation  of  the  English  anas 
was  not  only  preserved,  but  also  advanced  by 
her  upon  many  glorious  occasions.    For  the  ano* 
cours  sent  into  the   Netherlands,  France,  and 
Scotland,  the  expeditions  by  sea  into  both  the 
Indies,  whereof  some  circled  the  whole  globe  of 
the  earth;  the  fleets  sent  into  Portugal,  and  to 
annoy  the  coasts  of  Spain :  and  lastly,  the  oftea 
suppressions  and  overthrows  of  the  rebels  in  Ire- 
land, did  both  show  the  warlike  prowess  of  out 
nation  to  be  no  whit  diminished,  and  did  muck 
increase  the  renown  of  the  queen. 

There  was  another  thing  that  did  greatly  a^ 
vance  her  glory ;  that  both  by  her  timely  sucooora* 
her  neighbour  kings  were  settled  in  their  rightful 
thrones,  and  the  suppliant  people,  who  by  the  ill 
advised ness  of  their  kings  were  abandoned  and 
given  over  to  the  cruelty  of  their  ministers,  and  to 
the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and  to  all  manner  of 
butchery  and  desolation,  were  relieved  by  her; 
by  reason  whereof  they  subsist  unto  this  day. 
Neither  was  she  a  princess  less  benign  and  for- 
tunate  in  the  influence  of  her  counsels  than  of 
her  succours ;  as  being  one  that  had  oflentimea 
interceded  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  mitigate  his 
wrath  against  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience  upon  sonio 
tolerable  conditions;  and  further,  as  being  one 
that  did  perpetually  and  upon  all  occasions  repre- 
sent to  the  French  kings  the  observation  of  their 
own  edicts,  so  often  declaring  and  promising 
peaoo  to  their  subjects.    I  cannot  deny  bat  thai 
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ttiese  good  counsels  of  hen  wanted  the  effect:  in 
the  former  I  verily  believe  for  the  universal  good 
of  Europe,  test  happily  the  ambition  of  Spain,  be- 
ing unloosed  from  its  fetters,  should  have  poured 
itself  (as  things  then  stood)  upon  the  other  king- 
doms and  states  of  Christendom :  and  for  the  lat- 
ter, the  blood  of  so  many  innocents  with  their 
wives  and  children  slain  within  their  own  har- 
bours and  nests  by  the  scum  of  the  people,  (who 
like  so  many  mastiffs  were  let  loose,  and  hearten- 
ed, and  even  set  upon  them  by  the  state,)  would 
not  suffer  it;  which  did  continually  cry  unto  God 
for  vengeance,  that  so  blood-sucking  a  kingdom 
might  have  her  fill  thereof,  in  the  intestine  slaugh- 
ters and  consumption  of  a  civil  war.  Howsoever 
she  persisted  to  perform  the  part  of  a  wise  and 
loving  confederate. 

There  is  another  cause  also  for  which  we  may 
justly  admire  this  peace  so  constantly  pursued 
and  maintained  by  the  queen.  And  that  is,  that 
it  did  not  proceed  from  any  bent  or  inclination  of 
those  times ;  but  from  the  prudency  of  her  govern- 
ment and  discreet  carriage  of  things.  For  where- 
as she  herself  was  not  without  manifest  danger 
from  an  ill-affected  party  at  home  for  the  cause  of 
religrion,  and  that  the  strength  and  forces  of  this 
kingdom  were  in  the  place  of  a  bulwark  to  all 
Europe  against  the  then  dreadful  and  overflowing 
ambition  and  power  of  the  King  of  Spain,  she 
might  have  apprehended  just  cause  of  a  war;  but 
as  she  was  still  ready  with  her  counsel,  so  she 
was  not  behindhand  with  her  forces.  And  this 
we  are  taught  by  an  event  the  most  memorable  of 
any  in  our  time,  if  we  look  upon  the  felicity  there- 
of. For  when  as  the  Spanish  navy  (set  forth 
with  such  wonderful  preparation  in  all  kinds,  the 
terror  and  amazement  of  all  Europe,  carried  on 
with  almost  assurance  of  victory)  came  braving 
upon  our  seas ;  it  took  not  so  much  as  one  poor 
cock-boat  of  ours,  nor  fired  any  one  village,  nor 
landed  one  man  upon  English  ground ;  but  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  after  a  shameful  flight  and 
many  shipwrecks  quite  dispersed,  so  as  the  peace 
of  this  kingdom  was  never  more  firm  and  solid. 
Neither  was  her  felicity  less  in  escaping  treacher- 
ous attempts  at  home,  than  in  subduing  and  de- 
feating foreign  invasions.  For  not  a  few  treasons 
plotted  against  her  life  were  most  fortunately 
discovered  and  disappointed.  And  this  was  no 
cause  to  make  her  le«d  a  more  fearful  or  diffident 
life  than  before.  No  new  increase  of  her  guard, 
no  immuring  herself  within  her  own  walls,  or 
forbearing  to  be  seen  abroad ;  but  as  one  assured 
and  confident,  and  that  vns  more  mindful  of  her 
escape  firom  danger,  than  of  the  danger  itself,  she 
was  constant  to  her  former  customs  and  fashions. 

Furthermore,  it  is  worth  our  labour  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  tiroes  in  which  she  reigned. 
For  there  are  some  times  so  barbarous  and  igno- 
rant that  it  is  no  greater  matter  to  govern  pec^le 
tiiaa  to  govern  a  flook  of  aheqp.    Bat  this  qiaen 


fell  upon  times  of  a  singular  learning  and  suffi- 
ciency ;  in  which  it  was  not  possible  to  be  emi- 
nent, without  admirable  endowments  of  wit,  and 
a  rare  temper  of  virtue.  Again,  the  reigns  of 
women  are  for  the  most  part  obscured  by  their 
husbands ;  upon  whom  all  their  praises  and  wor- 
thy acts  do  reflect :  as  for  those  that  continue  un- 
married, it  is  they  that  impropriate  the  whole 
glory  and  merit  to  themselves.  And  this  was 
the  peculiar  glory  of  this  princess,  that  she  had 
no  props  or  supports  of  her  government,  bnt  those 
that  were  of  her  own  making.  She  had  no  brother, 
the  son  of  her  mother ;  no  uncle,  none  other  of 
the  royal  blood  and  lineage  that  might  be  partner 
in  her  cares,  and  an  upholder  of  the  regal  dignity. 
And  as  for  those  whom  she  raised  to  honour,  she 
carried  such  a  discreet  hand  over  them,  and  so 
interchanged  her  favoura  as  they  still  strived  in 
emulation  and  desire  to  please  her  best,  and  she 
herself  remained  in  all  things  an  absolute  princess. 
Childless  she  was,  and  left  no  issue  behind  her ; 
which  was  the  case  of  many  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate princes,  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Cesar, 
Trajan,  and  others.  And  this  is  a  case  that  hath 
been  oflen  controverted  and  argued  on  both  sides, 
whilst  some  hold  the  want  of  children  to  be  a 
diminution  of  our  happiness,  as  if  it  should  be  an 
estate  more  than  human  to  be  happy  both  in  onr 
own  persons,  and  in  our  descendants,  but  othen 
do  account  the  want  of  children  as  an  addition  to 
earthly  happiness,  inasmuch  as  that  happiness 
may  be  said  to  complete,  over  which  fortune  hath 
no  power,  when  we  are  gone :  which  if  we  leave 
children  cannot  be. 

She  had  also  many  outward  gifts  of  nature.  A 
tall  stature;  a  comely  and  straight  making;  an 
extraordinary  majesty  of  aspect,  joined  with  a 
sweetness ;  a  most  hsq>py  and  constant  healthful- 
ness  of  body.  Unto  which  I  may  add,  that  in 
the  full  possession  both  of  her  limbs  and  spirits 
until  her  last  sickness,  having  received  no  blow 
from  fortune,  nor  decay  from  old  age;  she  obtain- 
ed that  which  Augustus  Cesar  so  importunately 
prayed  for;  an  easy  and  undistempered  passage 
out  of  this  world.  Which  also  is  reported  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  that  excellent  emperor ;  whose  death 
had  the  resemblance  of  some  soft  and  pleasing 
slumber.  So  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  disease,  there 
was  no  ghastly  or  fearful  accident ;  no  idleness 
of  brain ;  nothing  unaccustomed  to  man  in  gene- 
ral: she  was  not  transported  either  with  desire 
of  life,  or  tediousness  of  sickness,  or  extremity 
of  pain ;  she  had  no  grievous  or  uncomely  symp- 
toms, bnt  all  things  were  of  that  kind,  as  did  rather 
show  the  frailty  of  nature,  than  a  deordination  or 
reproach  of  it.  For  some  few  days  before  her 
death,  being  much  pined  with  the  extreme  drought 
of  her  body,  and  those  cares  that  accompany  a 
crown,  and  not  wonted  to  refresh  herself  with 
wine,  or  any  liberal  diet,  she  wa«  struck  with  a 
torpor  and  frigidity  in  her  nervea ;  notwithttaath 
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ing,  which  is  rare  in  each  diseases,  she  retained 
both  her  speech,  and  memory,  and  motion,  though 
but  slow  and  weak,  even  to  the  end.  And  in  this 
ease  she  continued  but  a  few  days ;  so  as  it  cannot 
be  called  the  last  act  of  her  life,  but  the  first  step 
to  her  death.  For  as  it  is  a  miserable  condition 
to  see  the  faculties  of  our  body  buried  before  us ; 
and  to  survive  long  after  them ;  so  it  is  a  fair  and 
natural  conclusion  of  our  life,  when  the  senses 
are  by  little  and  little  laid  asleep,  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  whole  should  immediately  follow. 

I  will  add  one  thing  more  to  make  up  the  full 
measure  of  her  felicity :  which  is,  that  she  was 
not  only  most  happy  in  her  own  person,  but  in 
the  abilities  and  virtues  of  her  servants  and 
ministers,  for  she  was  served  by  such  persons  as 
I  suppose  this  island  never  brought  forth  the  like 
before  her  times.  Now  when  God  beareth  a  love 
to  kings,  no  doubt  he  raiseth  up  the  spirits  of 
wise  servants  as  a  concurrent  blessing. 

There  are  two  fair  issues  of  her  happiness, 
bom  to  her  since  her  death,  I  conceive  not  less 
glorious  and  eminent  than  those  she  enjoyed 
alive.  The  one  'of  her  successor,  the  other  of 
her  memory.  For  she  had  gotten  such  a  suc- 
cessor, who  although,  for  his  masculine  virtues, 
and  blessing  of  posterity,  and  addition  of  terri- 
tories, he  may  be  said  to  exceed  her  grreatness 
and  somewhat  to  obscure  it;  notwithstanding, 
he  is  most  zealous  of  her  name  and  glory ;  and 
doth  even  give  a  perpetuity  to  her  acts,  consider- 
ing both  in  the  choice  of  the  persons,  and  in  the 
orders,  and  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  he  hath 
departed  so  little  from  her,  so  as  a  son  could 
hardly  succeed  a  father  with  less  noise  of  inno- 
vation. As  for  her  memory,  it  hath  grotten  such 
life  in  the  months  and  hearts  of  men,  as  that 
envy  being  put  out  by  her  death,  and  her  fame 
lighted,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  felicity  of  her 
life,  or  the  felicity  of  her  memory  be  the  greater. 
For  if,  perhaps,  there  fly  abroad  any  factious 
fames  of  her,  raised  either  by  discontented  per- 
sons, or  such  as  are  averse  in  religion;  which 
notwithstanding,  dare  now  scarce  show  their 
faces,  and  are  everywhere  cried  down ;  the  same 
are  neither  true,  neither  can  they  be  long-lived. 
And  for  this  cause,  especially,  have  I  made  this 
collection,  such  as  it  is,  touching  her  felicity,  and 
the  marks  of  God's  favour  towards  her ;  that  no 
malicious  person  should  dare  to  interpose  a  curse, 
where  God  hath  given  a  blessing.  Now  if  any 
man  shall  allege  that  against  me,  was  once  said 
to  CsRsar ;  **  we  see  what  we  may  admire,  but  we 
would  fain  sec  what  we  can  commend ;"  certainly, 
for  my  part,  I  hold  true  admiration  to  be  the 
highest  degree  of  commendation.  And  besides 
such  felicities  as  we  have  recounted  could  not 
befall  any  princess,  but  such  a  one  as  was  ex- 
traordinarily Supported  and  cherished  by  God's 
(avour;  and  had  much  in  her  own  person,  and 
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such  a  fortune.  Notwithstanding,  I  have  thoagfat 
good  to  insert  something  now  concerning^  her 
moral  part,  yet  only  in  those  things  which  have 
ministered  occasion  to  some  malicioas  to  traduce 
her. 

This  queen,  as  touching  her  religion,  was 
pious,   moderate,  constant,  and    an    enemy    to 
novelty.    First,  for  her  piety,  though  the  same 
were  most  conspicuous  in  her  acts  and  the  form 
of  her  government;  yet  it  was  portrayed  also  in 
the  common  course  of  her  life,  and    her  daily 
comportment.    Seldom  would  she  be  absent  from 
hearing  divine  service,  and  other  duties  of  religion, 
either  in  her  chapel,  or  in  her  privy  closet.     In 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  especially  of  Saint  Augustine,  she 
was  very  frequent ;  she  composed  certain  prayers 
herself  on  emergent  occasions.    Whensoever  she 
named  God,  though  it  were  in  common  discourse, 
she  would  for  the  most  part  add  the  title  of  Maker, 
saying,  God  my  Maker:  and  compose  both  her 
eyes  and  countenance  to  a  submissness  and  reve- 
rence.    This  I   have  oflen,  myself,  observed, 
being  in  her  presence ;  now  whereas  some  have 
divulged  her  unmindfulness  of  mortality,  in  that 
she  would  never  endure  any  mention  eiUier  of  her 
age,  or  death,  is  most  false :  for  she  would  often, 
and  that  many  years  before  her  death,  with  a 
great  deal  of  meekness  profess  that  she  found 
herself  grown  an  old  woman,  and  she  would 
sometimes  open  herself  what  she  liked  best  for 
an  inscription  upon  her  tomb,  saying,  that  she 
loved  no  pompous  or  vainglorious  titles,  but  would 
only  have  a  line  or  two  for  her  memory,  wherein 
her  name  and  her  virginity,  and  the  years  of  her 
reign,  and  her  establishing  of  religion,  and  her 
maintaining  of  peace,  should  be  in  the  fewest 
words  com  prebend  e'd.    It  is  true,  that  whilst  she 
was  in  her  vigorous  years,  and  able  to  bear  child- 
ren, if  at  any  time  she  were  moved  to  declare 
her  successor,  she  would  make  answer,  that  she 
would   never  endure  to  see  her  winding-sheet 
before  her  eyes.     And  yet,  notwithstanding,  some 
few  years  before  her  death,  one  day  when  she 
was  in  a  deep  meditation,  and,  as  it  may  be 
guessed,  in  that  of  her  mortality,  one  that  might 
be  bold  said  unto  her,  **  Madam,  there  are  divers 
offices,  and  great  places  in  the  state,  which  you 
keep  long  void."    She  arose  up  in  some  displea- 
sure, and  said,  ««I  am  sure  my  office  will  not  be 
long  void." 

As  for  her  moderateness  in  religion,  I  shall 
seem  to  be  at  a  stand,  in  regard  of  the  severe 
laws  made  against  her  subjects  of  the  Romish 
religion :  notwithstanding,  that  which  I  shall  saj 
is  no  more  than  what  I  know  for  certain,  and 
diligently  observed.  Most  certain  it  is,  that  it 
was  the  firm  resolution  of  this  princess  not  to 
offer  any  violence  to  consciences ;  but  then,  on 
the  other  side,  not  to  suffer  the  state  of  her  king- 
dom to  be  mined  under  pretence  of  conscienoe 
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and  religion.  Oat  of  this  fountain  she  concluded ; 
first,  that  to  allow  freedom  and  toleration  of  two 
religions  by  public  authority,  in  a  nation  fierce 
and  warlike,  and  that  would  easily  fall  from  dis- 
sension of  minds  to  siding  and  blows,  would 
bring  inevitable  ruin  to  this  kingdom.  Again, 
in  the  newness  of  her  reign,  when  there  was  a 
general  distrust,  she  singled  out  some  of  the 
bishops  of  the  most  turbulent  and  factious  spirits, 
and  committed  them  to  free  custody;  and  this 
not  without  the  warrant  of  former  laws.  As  for 
the  rest,  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  she  did  not 
ransack  their  consciences  by  any  severe  inqui- 
sition, but  rather  secured  them  by  a  gracious 
connivancy :  and  this  was  the  state  of  things  at 
the  first.  Neither  did  she  depart  from  this 
clemency,  when  the  excommunication  of  Pius 
Quintus  came  thundering  against  her,  which 
might  both  justly  have  provoked  her,  and  have 
ministered  occasion  to  new  courses ;  but  howso- 
ever she  followed  her  royal  nature  still :  for  as  a 
wise  lady,  and  of  a  high  courage,  she  was  not  a 
whit  terrified  at  the  roaring  of  a  bull,  being  well 
assured  of  her  people's  love  and  fidelity  towards 
her,  as  also  of  the  disability  of  the  popish  faction 
within  the  kingdom  to  do  her  hurt,  if  no  foreign 
enemy  joined  with  them.  But  then,  about  iJie 
three-and-twentieth  year  of  her  reign  there  fol- 
lowed a  mighty  change.  And  this  distinction  of 
the  times  is  not  any  device  of  mine,  but  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  and  as  it 
were  cut  in'brass ;  for  before  that  year  was  there 
never  any  capital  or  severe  punishment  inflicted 
upon  any  of  her  subjects,  as  they  had  relation  to 
the  Romish  religion,  by  the  laws  formerly  made. 
But  just  then  began  tliat  proud  and  vast  intention 
of  Spain  to  conquer  this  kingdom,  by  little  and 
little  to  show  itself.  Of  this  the  principal  part 
was  to  stir  up  by  all  means  a  party  within  the 
kingdom,  of  such  as  were  ill-afiected  to  the  state, 
and  desirous  of  innovation,  that  might  adhere  to 
the  foreigner  at  his  landing.  For  this  they  had 
no  other  hopes  than  the  difference  in  religion; 
wherefore  they  set  it  down  to  pursue  this  course 
with  all  their  power :  and  the  seminaries  at  that 
time  budding,  priests  were  sent  into  England  to 
plant  and  disperse  a  love  to  the  Romish  religion; 
to  teach  and  inculcate  the  power  of  the  pope's 
excommunication  in  freeing  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  and  to  awaken  and  prepare  the  minds 
of  men  to  an  expectation  of  a  change.  About  the 
same  time,  Ireland  also  was  attempted  by  an 
invasion,  and  the  queen's  name  and  government 
traduced  by  sundry  and  scandalous  libels.  To 
be  short,  there  was  an  unusual  swelling  in  the 
state,  the  foremnner  of  greater  troubles:  yet  I 
will  not  affirm,  that  every  priest  which  was  sent 
over  was  made  of  the  council,  or  privy  to  the 
enterprise,  but  that  some  of  them  became  the 
wicked  instruments  only  of  other  men's  malice. 
Notwithstanding  tiiis  Is  true,  and  witnessed  by 


the  confessions  of  many,  that  almost  all  tlis 
priests  which  wer%  sent  into  this  kingdom  from 
that  aforenamed  year,  unto  the  thirtieth  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  at  which  time  that  de- 
sign of  the  pope  and  Spain  was  put  into  execu- 
tion, by  those  memorable  preparations  of  the 
navy  and  land  forces,  had  in  their  instructions 
besides  other  parts  of  their  function,  to  distil  and 
insinuate  into  the  people  these  particulars :  «« It 
was  impossible  things  should  continue  at  this 
stay :  they  should  see  ere  long  a  great  change  in 
this  state;  that  the  pope  and  Catholic  princes 
were  careful  for  the  English,  if  they  would  not 
be  wanting  to  themselves."  Again,  sundry  of 
the  priests  did  manifestly  interpose  themselves 
into  those  consultations  and  plots  which  tended 
to  the  undermining  and  ruining  of  this  kingdom  * 
and,  which  especially  moved  her,  letters  were  in- 
tercepted out  of  divers  parts  that  discovered  the 
true  face  of  the  plot ;  in  which  was  written,  that 
they  doubted  not  to  go  beyond  the  vigilancy  of 
the  queen  and  state  in  the  matter  of  Catholics ; 
for  the  queen  would  only  have  an  eye  lest  there 
should  arise  any  fit  head,  in  the  person  of  some 
lord,  or  other  eminent  gentleman  of  quality,  under 
whom  the  Catholics  might  unite ;  but  they  had 
thought  upon  another  course,  as  namely,  by  private 
men,  and  those  but  of  mean  rank,  that  should  not 
confer,  nor  scarce  know  of  each  other's  employ- 
ments, to  prepare  and  mature  the  business  by  the 
secresy  of  confession.  And  these  were  their  en- 
gines, the  which,  as  hath  appeared  since  in  a  case 
not  much  unlike,  are  usual  and  familiar  to  that 
order  of  men.  In  this  gpreat  deluge  of  danger, 
there  was  a  necessity  imposed  upon  Queen  Elizar 
beth  to  restrain,  by  some  sharper  bands  of  laws, 
that  part  of  her  subjects  which  were  alienated 
from  her,  and  had  drunk  too  deep  a  draught  of 
this  poison  ever  to  recover ;  and  further,  which 
by  their  retired  living,  and  exemption  from  public 
offices,  were  grown  very  rich :  and  moreover,  the 
mischief  daily  growing,  when  as  the  cause  there- 
of was  ascribed  to  none  other  than  the  seminary 
priests,  who  had  been  nourished  in  foreign  parts, 
and  received  exhibition  from  the  bounty  and  alms 
of  foreign  princes,  professed  enemies  to  this  state ; 
and  who  had  conversed  in  such  places  where  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  never  heard,  but 
as  of  a  heretic,  and  excommunicate,  and  accursed 
person ;  and  who,  though  themselves,  sometimes, 
had  no  hand  in  treason,  yet  they  were  known  to 
be  the  intimate  friends  of  them  that  had.  And 
lastly,  who  by  their  arts  and  poisons  had  infected 
and  soured  the  mass  and  lump  of  the  Catholics* 
which  before  was  more  sweet  and  harmless,  with 
a  new  kind  of  leaven,  and  desperate  malicious- 
ness: there  could  no  other  remedy  be  devised, 
but  by  forbidding  such  persons  to  enter  into  this 
kingdom  upon  pain  of  their  lives;  which  at  ]ast« 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  reign,  was  ac- 
eoidingly  done.    Nay,  and  when  the  e? ent  itsei/ 
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had  confirmed  this  to  be  true,  I  mean  immediately 
after  that  the  dreadful  tempest  arose  from  Spain, 
threatening  no  less  than  uttef  desolation,  yet  did 
it  nothing  mollify  or  turn  the  edge  of  these  men's 
malice  and  fury,  but  rather  whetted  it,  as  if  they 
had  cast  off  all  natural  affection  to  their  country. 
As  for  the  times  succeeding,  I  mean  after  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  her  reign,  though  indeed  our  fear  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  the  spur  to  this  rigour,  had 
fiurly  breathed  out,  or  was  well  abated ;  yet  con- 
lidering  the  memory  of  times  past  had  made  so  deep 
impression  in  men's  hearts  and  cogitations,  and 
that  it  would  have  seemed  either  inconstancy  to 
repeal  those  former  laws,  or  sloth  to  neglect  them, 
the  very  constitution  of  things  did  suggest  to  the 
queen,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  reduce  them  unto 
^t  state  wherein  they  had  continued  until  the 
three-and-twentieth  year  of  her  reign.  Hereunto 
may  be  added  the  industry  of  some  persons  in 
improving  the  revenues  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
leal  of  some  other  ministers  of  justice,  which  did 
never  think  their  country  safe  unless  the  laws 
were  rigorously  executed ;  all  which  did  impor- 
tune and  press  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Not- 
withstanding, the  queen,  for  a  manifest  token  of 
her  royal  nature,  did  so  dull  the  edge  of  the  laws, 
that  but  a  very  few  priests,  in  respect  of  their 
number,  did  suffer  death.  Now  all  this  which  I 
have  said  is  not  by  way  of  defence,  for  the  matter 
needs  it  not;  for  neither  could  this  kingdom  have 
been  safe  without  it,  neither  were  the  proceedings 
any  way  comparable  or  of  kin  to  those  bloody  and 
unchrisUanly  massacres  in  the  Catholic  countries, 
which  proceeded  merely  from  rancour  and  pride, 
and  not  from  any  necessity  of  state :  howsoever, 
I  hope  I  have  made  my  first  assertion  good,  that 
she  was  moderate  in  the  point  of  religion,  and 
that  the  change  which  happened  was  not  in  her 
nature,  but  upon  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

Now  for  the  constancy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
religion,  and  the  observance  thereof,  1  know  no 
better  argument  than  this.  That  although  she 
found  the  Romish  religion  confirmed  in  her  sister's 
days  by  act  of  parliament,  and  established  by  all 
strong  and  potent  means  that  could  be  devised, 
and  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  this  kingdom ;  and 
that  all  those  which  had  any  authority,  or  bore 
any  office  in  the  state,  had  subscribed  to  it :  yet 
for  that  she  saw  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  nor  to  the  primitive  purity,  nor  to 
her  own  conscience,  she  did,  with  a  great  deal  of 
courage,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  few 
persons,  quite  expel  and  abolish  it.  Neither  did 
she  this  by  precipitate  and  heady  courses,  but  tim- 
ing it  wisely  and  soberly.  And  this  may  well  be 
conjectured,  as  from  the  thing  itself,  so  also  by  an 
answer  of  hers,  which  she  made  upon  occasion. 
For  within  a  very  few  days  of  her  coming  to  the 
erown,  wnen  many  prisoners  were  released  out  of 

*  'niOf  as  the  custom  is  at  tne  inauguration  of  a 
,  there  came  to  her  one  day  as  she  was  go- 


ing to  chapel,  a  certain  courtier  that  had  the  li- 
berty of  a  buffoon,  and  either  out  of  his  own  mo- 
tion, or  by  the  instigation  of  a  wiser  man,  present- 
ed her  with  a  petition :  and  before  a  great  number 
of  courtiers,  said  to  her  with  a  loud  voice,  *«Tbat 
there  were  yet  four  or  five  prisoners  unjustly  de- 
tained in  prison;  he  came  to  be  a  suitor  to  have 
them  set  at  liberty ;  those  were  the  four  evange- 
lists, and  the  apostle  Saint  Paul,  who  had  been 
long  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it  were 
in  prison,  so  as  they  could  not  converse  wiUi  the 
common  people."  The  queen  answered  very 
gravely,  **  That  it  was  best  first  to  inquire  of  them< 
whether  they  would  be  set  at  liberty  oj  no." 
Thus  she  silenced  an  unseasonable  motion  with  a 
doubtful  answer,  as  reserving  the  matter  wholly  in 
her  own  power.  Neither  did  she  bring  in  this  al- 
teration timorously,  or  by  pieces,  but  in  a  grave 
and  mature  manner,  after  a  conference  hetwixt 
both  sides,  and  the  calling  and  conclusion  of  a 
parliament.  And  thus  within  the  compass  of  one 
year,  she  did  so  establish  and  settle  all  matters 
belonging  to  the  church,  as  she  departed  not  one 
hair's  breadth  from  them  to  the  end  of  her  life : 
nay,  and  her  usual  custom  was,  in  the  beginning 
of  every  parliament,  to  forewarn  the  houses  not  to 
question  or  innovate  any  thing  already  established 
in  the  discipline  or  rites  of  the  church.  And  thus 
much  of  her  religion. 

Now  if  there  be  any  severer  nature  that  shall 
tax  her  for  that  she  suffered  herself,  and  was  very 
willing  to  be  courted,  wooed,  and  to  have  sonnets 
made  in  her  commendation ;  and  that  she  conti- 
nued this  longer  than  was  decent  for  her  years  : 
notwithstanding,  if  you  will  take  this  matter  at 
the  best  it  is  not  wiUiout  singular  admiration,  be- 
ing much  like  unto  that  which  we  find  in  fabu- 
lous narrations,  of  a  certain  queen  in  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  and  of  her  court  and  fashions,  where  fair 
purpose  and  love  making  was  allowed,  but  lasci- 
viousness  banished.  But  if  you  will  take  it  at  the 
worst,  even  so  it  amounteth  to  a  more  high  admi- 
ration, considering  that  these  courtships  did  not 
much  eclipse  her  fame,  and  not  at  all  her  majesty ; 
neither  did  they  make  her  less  apt  for  govern- 
menti  or  choke  with  the  affairs  and  businesses  of 
the  public,  for  such  passages  as  these  do  ofWn 
entertain  the  time  even  with  the  greatest  princes. 
But  to  make  an  end  of  this  discourse,  certainly 
this  princess  was  good  and  moral,  and  such  slic 
would  be  acknowledged  ;  she  detested  vice,  and 
desired  to  purchase  fame  only  by  honourable 
courses.  And  indeed  whilst  I  mention  her  moral 
parts,  there  comes  a  certain  passage  into  my  mind 
which  I  will  insert.  Once  giving  order  to  write 
to  her  ambassador  about  certain  instructions  to  be 
delivered  apart  to  the  queen-mother  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  and  that  her  secretary  had  inserted  a 
certain  clause  that  the  ambassador  should  say,  as 
it  were  to  endear  her  to  the  queen-mother,  **  That 
they  two  were  the  only  pair  of  fiuBiale  pnocest 
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from  whom,  for^xperience  and  arts  of  goyemment, 
there  was  no  less  expected  than  from  the  greatest 
kings.*'  She  ntterljr  disliked  the  comparison, 
and  commanded  it  to  he  put  out,  saying,  «« That 
she  practised  other  principles  and  arts  of  govern- 
ment than  the  queen-mother  did."  Besides  she 
was  not  a  little  pleased,  if  any  one  should  fortune 
to  tell  her,  that  suppose  she  had  lived  in  a  private 
fortune,  yet  she  could  not  have  escaped  without 
some  note  of  excellency  and  singularity  in  her  sex. 
So  little  did  she  desire  to  borrow  or  be  beholding 
to  her  fortune  for  her  praise.    But  if  I  should  wade 


further  Into  this  queen's  prhises,  moral  or  politic, 
either  I  must  slide  into  certain  commonplaces, 
and  heads  of  virtue,  which  were  not  worthy  of  so 
great  a  princess :  or  if  I  should  desire  to  give  her 
virtues  the  true  grace  and  lustre,  I  must  fVill  into 
a  history  of  her  life,  which  requiretb  both  better 
leisure  and  a  better  pen  than  mine  is.  Thus  much 
in  brief  according  to  my  ability :  but  to  say  the 
truth,  the  only  commender  of  this  lady's  virtues  is 
time;  which  for  as  many  ages  as  it  hath  run,  hath 
not  yet  showed  us  one  of  the  female  sex  equal  to 
her  in  the  administration  of  a  kingdom. 
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Julius  Casar  was  partaker  at  first  of  an  exer- 
cised fortune;  which  turned  to  his  benefit;  for  it 
abated  the  haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  and  whetted 
his  industry.  He  had  a  mind,  turbulent  in  his 
desires  and  affections ;  but  in  his  judgment  and 
understanding  very  serene  and  placid:  this  ap- 
peara  by  his  easy  deliverances  of  himself,  both  in 
his  transactions  and  in  his  speech.  For  no  man 
ever  resolved  more  swiftly,  or  spake  more  perspi- 
cuously and  plainly.  There  was  nothing  forced  or 
difficult  in  his  expressions.  But  in  his  will  and 
appetite,  he  was  of  that  condition,  that  he  never 
rested  in  those  things  he  had  gotten;  but  still 
thirated  and  pursued  after  new ;  yet  so,  that  he 
would  not  rush  into  new  affairs  rashly,  but  settle 
and  make  an  end  of  the  former,  before  he  attempt- 
ed fresh  actions.  So  that  he  would  put  a  season- 
able period  to  all  his  undertakings.  And  there- 
fore* though  be  won  many  battles  in  Spain,  and 
weakened  their  forces  by  degrees ;  yet  he  would 
not  give  over,  nor  despise  the  relics  of  the  civil 
war  there,  till  he  had  seen  all  things  composed : 
but  then  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  and  the  state 
settled,  instantly  he  advanced  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Parthians. 

He  was,  no  doubt,  of  a  very  noble  mind ;  but 
yet  such  as  aimed  more  at  his  particular  advance- 
ment, than  at  any  merits  for  the  common  good. 
For  he  referred  all  things  to  himself;  and  was  the 
true  and  perfect  centre  of  all  his  actions.  By 
which  means,  b^ng  so  fast  tied  to  his  ends,  he 
was  still  prosperous,  and  prevailed  in  his  pur- 
poaoe  •  ia«u>'nuch,  that  neither  country,  nor  reli- 
gion, nov  good  turns  done  him,  nor  kindred,  nor 
friendship  diverted  his  appetite,  nor  bridled  him 
from  punning  his  own  ends.  Neither  was  he 
much  inclined  to  works  of  perpetuity ;  for  he  es- 
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tablished  nothing  for  the  future ;  he  founded  no 
sumptuous  buildings ;  he  procured  to  be  enacted 
no  wholesome  laws,  but  still  minded  himself: 
and  so  his  thoughts  were  confined  within  the  circle 
of  his  own  life.  He  sought  indeed  after  fame  and 
reputation,  because  he  thought  they  might  be  pro- 
fi^le  to  his  desigrns :  otherwise,  in  his  inward 
thoughts,  he  prepounded  to  himself  rather  abso- 
luteness of  power,  than  honour  and  fame.  For 
as  for  honour  and  fame,  he  pureued  not  after  them 
for  themselves :  but  because  they  were  the  instru- 
ments of  power  and  greatness.  And  therefore 
he  was  carried  on  through  a  natural  inclination,  not 
by  any  rules  that  he  had  learned  to  afifect  the  sole 
regiment;  and  rather  to  enjoy  the  same,  titan  to 
seem  worthy  of  it.  And  by  this  means  ho  won 
much  reputation  amongst  the  people,  who  are  no 
valuera  of  true  worth ;  but  amongst  the  nobility 
and  great  men,  who  were  tender  of  their  own 
honoure,  it  procured  him  no  more  than  this,  that  he 
incurred  the  brand  of  an  ambitious  and  daring  man. 
Neither  did  they  much  err  from  the  truth  who 
thought  him  so,  for  he  was  by  nature  exceeding 
bold ;  and  never  did  put  on  any  show  of  modesty, 
except  it  were  for  some  purpose.  Yet  notwith- 
standing, he  so  attempered  his  boldness,  that  it 
neither  impeached  him  of  rashness,  nor  was  bur- 
densome to  men;  nor  rendered  his  nature  sus- 
pected, but  was  conceived  to  flow  out  of  an  innate 
sincerity  and  freeness  of  behaviour;  and  the 
nobility  of  his  birth :  and  in  all  other  things  he 
passed,  not  for  a  crafty  and  deceitful  person,  but 
for  an  open-hearted  and  plain-dealing  man.  And 
whereas  he  was  indeed  an  arch-politician,  that 
could  countert'eit  and  dissemble  sufficiently  well ; 
and  was  wholly  compounded  of  frauds  and  d«*- 
ceits;  so  that  tiiere  was  nothing  sincere  in  him, 
8lS 
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but  all  artificial;  yet  he  coyered,  and  disguis- 
ed himself  so,  that  no  such  vices  appeared  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  he  was  generally  re- 
puted to  proceed  plainly  and  uprightly  with  all 
men.  Kowbeit,  he  did  not  stoop  to  any  petty  and 
mean  artifices,  as  they  do,  which  are  ignorant  in 
state  employments ;  and  depend  not  so  much  upon 
the  strength  of  their  own  wits,  as  upon  the  coun- 
sels and  brains  of  others,  to  support  their  au- 
thority ;  for  he  was  skilled  in  the  turnings  of  all 
human  affairs ;  and  transacted  all  matters,  espe- 
cially those  of  high  consequence,  by  himself,  and 
not  by  others. 

He  was  singularly  skilful  to  avoid  envy  ;  and 
found  it  not  impertinent  to  his  ends,  to  decline 
that,  though  it  were  with  some  diminution  of  his 
dignity.  For  aiming  at  a  real  power,  he  was 
content  to  pass  by  all  vain  pomp  and  outward 
shows  of  power  throughout  his  whole  life ;  till  at 
the  last,  whether  high-flown  with  the  continual 
exercise  of  power,  or  corrupted  with  flatteries,  he 
affected  the  ensigns  of  power,  (the  style  and  dia- 
dem of  a  king,)  which  was  the  bait  that  wrought 
bis  overthrow. 

This  is  true,  that  he  harboured  the  thoughts  of 
a  kingdom  from  his  very  youth:  and  hereunto 
the  example  of  Sylla,  and  the  kindred  of  Marius, 
and  his  emulation  of  Pompey,  and  the  corruption 
and  ambition  of  the  times,  did  prick  him  forward : 
but  then  he  paved  his  way  to  a  kingdom,  afler  a 
wonderful  and  strange  manner.  As  first,  by  a 
popular  and  seditious  power;  afterwards  by  a 
military  power,  and  that  of  a  general  in  war.  For 
there  was  required  to  effect  his  ends ;  first,  that 
he  should  break  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
senate  ;  which,  as  long  as  it  stood  firm,  was  ad- 
verse, and  a  hinderance,  that  no  man  could  climb 
to  sovereignty  and  imperial  command.  Then  the 
power  of  Crassus  and  Pompey  was  to  be  subdued 
and  quelled,  which  could  not  be  done  otherwise 
than  by  arms.  And  therefore,  as  the  most  cun- 
ning contriver  of  his  own  fortune,  he  laid  his  first 
foundation  by  bribes ;  by  corrupting  the  courts  of 
justice;  by  renewing  the  memory  of  Caius  Mari- 
us, and  his  party ;  for  roost  of  the  senators  and 
nobility  were  of  Sylla*8  faction :  by  the  laws  of 
distributing  the  fields,  amongst  the  common  peo- 
ple :  by  the  sedition  of  the  tribunes,  where  he  was 
the  author :  by  the  madness  and  fury  of  Catiline, 
and  the  conspirators,  unto  which  action  he  secret- 
ly blew  the  coals !  By  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
which  was  the  greatest  blow  to  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  as  might  be;  and  several  other  the  like 
arts;  but  most  of  all  by  the  conjunction  of  Cras- 
sus and  Pompey,  both  betwixt  themselves,  and 
with  him ;  whioh  was  the  thing  that  finished  the 
work. 

Having  accomplished  this  part,  he  betook  him- 
•elf  to  the  other ;  which  was  to  make  use  of,  and 
to  enjoy  his  power.  For  being  made  proconsul 
of  France  for  five  years ;  and  afterwards  continu- 


ing it  for  five  years  more ;  he  furnished  himself 
with  arms  and  legrions,  and  the  power  of  a  warlike 
and  opulent  province;  and  was  formidable  to 
Italy. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant,  that  afVei  be  had 
strengthened  himself  with  arms,  and  a  military 
power,  neither  Crassus  nor  Pompey  could  ever 
be  able  to  bear  up  against  him ;  whereof  the  one 
trusted  to  his  great  riches;  the  other  to  his  fame 
and  reputation ;  the  one  decayed  through  age,  the 
other  in  power  and  authority :  and  neither  of  them 
were  grounded  upon  true  and  lasting  foundations. 
And  the  rather,  for  that  he  had  obliged  all  the 
senators  and  magistrates :  and  in  a  word  all  those 
that  had  any  power  in  the  commonwealth,  so 
firmly  to  himself,  with  private  benefits,  that  he 
was  fearless  of  any  combination  or  opposition 
against  his  designs,  till  he  had  openly  invaded 
the  imperial  power. 

Which  thing,  though  he  always  bare  in  his 
mind,  and  at  the  last  acted  it;  yet  he  did  not  lay 
down  his  former  person :  but  coloured  things  so, 
that  what  with  the  reasonableness  of  his  demands ; 
what  with  his  pretences  of  peace ;  and  what  with 
the  moderate  use  of  his  successes,  he  turned  all 
the  envy  of  the  adverse  party ;  and  seemed  to 
take  up  arms  upon  necessity  for  his  own  preset 
vation  and  safety.  But  the  falseness  of  this  pre- 
tence manifestly  appeared,  inasmuch  as  soon 
after  having  obtained  the  regal  power,  all  civil 
wars  being  appeased,  and  all  his  rivals  and  oppo- 
sites,  which  might  put  him  to  any  fear,  being  re- 
moved out  of  the  way  by  the  stroke  of  death ;  not- 
withstanding he  never  thought  of  resigning  the 
republic ;  no,  nor  ever  made  any  show  or  offer  of 
resigning  the  same.  Which  showed  plainly,  that 
his  ambition  of  being  a  king  was  settled  in  him, 
and  remained  with  him  unto  his  last  breath.  For 
he  did  not  lay  hold  upon  occasions,  as  they  hap- 
pened, but  moulded  and  formed  the  occasions,  as 
himself  pleased. 

His  chief  abilities  consisted  in  martial  know- 
ledge ;  in  which  he  so  excelled,  that  he  could  not 
only  lead  an  army,  but  mould  an  army  to  his  own 
liking.  For  he  was  not  more  skilful  in  managing 
affairs,  than  in  winning  of  hearts.  Neither  did  he 
effect  this  by  any  ordinary  discipline,  as  by  inur- 
ing them  to  fulfil  all  his  commands;  or  by  strik- 
ing a  shame  into  them  to  disobey,  or  by  carrying 
a  severe  hand  over  them :  but  by  such  a  way  as 
did  wonderfully  stir  up  an  alacrity  and  cheerfuV- 
ness  in  them;  and  did  in  a  sort  assure  him  of  the 
victory  aforehand,  and  which  did  oblige  the  soldier 
to  him,  more  than  was  fit  for  a  free  estate.  Now 
whereas  he  was  versed  in  all  kinds  of  martial 
knowledge,  and  joined  civil  arts,  with  the  arts  of 
war;  nothing  came  so  suddenly,  or  so  nnlookad 
for  upon  him,  for  which  be  had  not  a  remedy  at 
hand :  and  nothing  was  so  adverse,  but  that  h4 
could  pick  something  for  his  turn  and  benefit  ou 
of  it 
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He  stood  sufficiently  npon  his  state  and  great- 
ness. For  in  great  battles  he  would  sit  at  home 
in  the  head-quarter,  and  manage  all  things  by  mes- 
sages, which  wrought  him  a  double  benefit.  First, 
that  it  secured  his  person  more,  and  exposed  him 
the  less  to  danger.  Secondly,  that  if  at  any  time 
his  army  was  worsted,  he  could  put  new  spirit 
into  them  with  his  own  presence,  and  the  addition 
of  fresh  forces,  and  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
In  the  conducting  of  his  wars,  he  would  not  only 
follow  former  precedents,  but  he  was  able  to  de- 
vise and  pursue  new  stratagems,  according  as  the 
accidents  and  occasions  required. 

He  was  constant,  and  singularly  kind,  and  in- 
dulgent in  his  friendships  contractftd.  Notwith- 
standing, he  made  choice  of  such  friends,  as  a 
man  might  easily  see,  that  he  chose  them  rather 
to  be  instruments  to  his  ends,  than  for  any  good- 
will towards  them.  And  whereas,  by  nature, 
and  out  of  a  firm  resolution,  he  adhered  to  this 
principle ;  not  to  be  eminent  amongst  great  and 
deserving  men,  but  to  be  chief  amongst  the  infe- 
riors and  vassals ;  he  chose  only  mean  and  active 
men,  and  such  as  to  whom  himself  might  be  all  in 
all.  And  hereupon  grew  that  saying,  •'  So  let 
Cesar  live,  though  I  die  ;*'  and  other  speeches 
of  that  kind.  As  for  the  nobility,  and  those  that 
were  his  peers,  he  contracted  friendship  with 
such  of  them  as  might  be  useful  to  him ;  and  ad- 


mitted none  to  his  cabinet  council,  but  those  that 
had  their  fortunes  wholly  depending  upon  him. 

He  was  moderately  furnished  with  good  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts ;  but  in  such  sort  as  he  applied 
his  skill  therein  to  civil  policy.  For  he  was  well 
read  in  history ;  and  was  expert  in  rhetoric,  and 
the  art  of  speaking.  And  because  he  attributed 
much  to  his  good  stars,  he  would  pretend  more 
than  an  ordinary  knowledge  in  astronomy.  As 
for  eloquence,  and  a  prompt  elocution,  that  was 
natural  to  him  and  pure. 

He  was  dissolute,  and  propense  to  voluptuous- 
ness and  pleasures;  which  8<>rved  well  at  first 
for  a  cover  to  his  ambition.  For  no  man  would 
imagine,  that  a  man  so  loosely  given  could  har- 
bour any  ambitious  and  vast  thoughts  in  his  heart. 
Notwithstanding,  he  so  governed  his  pleasures, 
that  they  were  no  hinderance  either  to  his  profit 
or  his  business ;  and  they  did  rather  whet  than 
dull  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  He  was  temperate 
at  his  meals ;  free  from  niceness  and  curiosity  in 
his  lusts ;  pleasant  and  magnificent  at  public  in- 
terludes. 

Thus  being  accomplished,  the  same  thing  was 
the  means  of  his  downfall  at  last,  which  in  his  be- 
ginnings was  a  step  to  his  rise ;  I  mean,  his  affec- 
tion of  popularity ;  for  nothing  is  more  popular 
than  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  through  whichy 
either  virtue  or  cunning,  he  lost  his  life. 
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Augustus  CASAR,if  ever  any  mortal  man,  was 
endued  with  a  greatness  of  mind,  undisturbed 
with  passions,  clear  and  well  ordered ;  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  high  achievements  which  he  per- 
formed in  his  early  youth.  For  those  persons 
which  are  of  a  turbulent  nature  or  appetite,  do 
commonly  pass  their  youth  in  many  errors ;  and 
about  their  middle,  and  then  and  not  before,  they 
show  forth  their  perfections :  but  those  that  are  of 
a  sedate  and  calm  nature  may  be  ripe  for  great 
and  glorious  actions  in  their  youth.  And  whereas 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  the  parts 
and  members  of  the  body,  do  consist  and  flourish 
in  a  good  temper  of  health,  and  beauty,  and 
strength ;  so  he  was  in  the  strength  of  the  mind 
inferior  to  his  uncle  Julius ;  but  the  health  and 
beauty  of  the  mind  superior.  For  Julius  being 
of  an  unquiet  and  uncomposed  spirit,  as  those 
who  are  troubled  with  the  falling  sickness  for  the 
most  part  are.    Notwithstanding,  he  carried  on 


his  own  ends  with  much  moderation  and  discre- 
tion; but  he  did  not  order  his  ends  well,  pro- 
posing to  himself  vast  and  high  designs  above  the 
reach  of  a  mortal  man.  But  Augustus,  as  a  man 
sober  and  mindful  of  his  mortality,  seemed  to 
propound  no  other  ends  to  himself  than  such  af 
were  orderly  and  well-weighed  and  governed  by 
reason.  For  first  he  was  desirous  indeed  to  have 
the  rule  and  principality  in  his  hands:  then  he 
sought  to  appear  worthy  of  that  power  which  he 
should  acquire :  next,  to  enjoy  a  high  place  he 
accounted  but  a  transitory  thing :  lastly,  he  en- 
deavoured to  do  such  actions  as  might  continue 
his  memory  and  leave  an  impression  of  his  good 
government  to  afVer  ages.  And,  therefore,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  age,  he  affected  power;  in  the 
middle  of  his  age,  honour  and  dignity ;  in  the  de- 
cline of  his  years,  ease  and  pleasure ;  and  in  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  was  wholly  bent  to  memory  and 
posterity. 
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Hina^v ,  f^rlnce  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  happy  in  the  hopes  conceived  of 
him,  and  now  happy  in  his  memory,  died  on  the 
6th  of  Nov.  1613,  to  the  extreme  concern  and  re- 
lict of  the  whole  kingdom,  being  a  youth  who 
had  neitiier  offended  nor  satiated  the  minds  of 
men.  He  had  by  the  excellence  of  his  disposition 
excited  high  expectations  among  great  numbers  of 
all  ranks ;  nor  had  through  the  shortness  of  his 
life  disappointed  them.  One  capital  circumstance 
added  to  these  was,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
commonly  held,  of  being  firm  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion :  and  men  of  the  best  judgment  were  fully 
]iersuaded,  that  his  life  was  a  great  support  and 
security  to  his  father  from  the  danger  of  conspira- 
cies; an  evil,  against  which  our  age  has  scarce 
found  a  remedy ;  so  that  the  people's  love  of  re- 
ligion and  the  king  overflowed  to  the  prince :  and 
this  consideration  deservedly  heightened  the  sense 
of  the  loss  of  him.  His  person  was  strong  and 
erect;  his  stature  of  a  middle  size;  his  limbs  well 
made ;  his  gait  and  deportment  majestic ;  his  face 
long  and  inclining  to  leanness :  his  habit  of  body 
full ;  his  look  grave,  and  the  motion  of  his  eyes 
rather  composed  than  spirited.  In  his  counte- 
nance were  some  marks  of  severity,  and  in  his  air 
some  appearance  of  haughtiness.  But  whoever 
looked  beyond  these  outward  circumstances,  and 
addressed  and  softened  him  with  a  due  respect  and 
seasonable  discourse,  found  the  prince  to  be  gra- 
cious and  easy ;  so  that  he  seemed  wholly  differ- 
ent in  conversation  from  what  he  was  in  appear- 
ance, and  in  fact  raised  in  others  an  opinion  of  him- 
self very  unlike  what  his  manner  would  at  first 
have  suggested.  He  was  unquestionably  ambi- 
tious of  commendation  and  glory,  and  was  strong- 
ly affected  by  every  appearance  of  what  is  good  and 
honourable ;  which  in  a  young  man  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  virtue.    Arms  and  military  men  were 
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highly  valued  by  him;  and  he  breathed  himself 
something  warlike*  He  was  much  devoted  to 
the  magnificence  of  buildings  and  works  of  all 
kinds,  though  in  other  respects  rather  frugal ;  and 
was  a  lover  both  of  antiquity  and  arts.  He  show- 
ed his  esteem  of  learning  in  general  more  by  the 
countenance  which  he  gave  to  it,  than  by  the  time 
which  he  spent  in  it.  His  conduct  in  respect  of 
morals  did  him  the  utmost  honour;  for  he  was 
thought  exact  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
every  duty.  His  obedience  to  the  king  his  father 
was  wonderfully  strict  and  exemplary :  towards 
the  queen  he  behaved  with  the  highest  reverence : 
to  his  brother  he  was  indulgent;  and  had  an  en- 
tire affection  for  his  sister,  whom  he  resembled  in 
person  as  much  as  that  of  a  young  man  could  the 
beauty  of  a  virgin.  The  instructors  of  his  younger 
years  (which  rarely  happens)  continued  high  in 
his  favour.  In  conversation  he  both  expected  a 
proper  decorum,  and  practised  it.  In  the  daily 
business  of  life  and  the  allotment  of  hours  for  the 
several  offices  of  it,  he  was  more  constant  and  re* 
gular  than  is  usual  at  his  age.  His  affections  and 
passions  were  not  strong,  but  rather  equal  than 
warm.  With  regard  to  that  of  love,  there  was  a 
wonderful  silence,  considering  his  age,  so  that  no 
passed  that  dangerous  time  of  his  youth,  in  the 
highest  fortune,  and  in  a  vigorous  state  of  health, 
without  any  remarkable  imputation  of  gallantry. 
In  his  court  no  person  was  observed  to  have  any 
ascendant  over  him,  or  strong  interest  with  him  : 
and  even  the  studies,  with  which  he  ¥ras  most  de- 
lighted, had  rather  proper  times  assigned  them, 
than  were  indulged  to  excess,  and  were  rather  re- 
peated in  their  turns,  than  that  any  one  kind  of 
them  had  the  preference  of  and  controlled  the 
rest :  whether  this  arose  from  the  moderation  of  his 
temper,  and  that  in  a  genius  not  very  forward,  but 
ripening  by  slow  degrees,  it  did  not  yet  appear 
what  would  be  the  prevailing  object  of  bis  incli- 
nation. He  had  certainly  strong  parts,  and  was 
endued  both  with  curiosity  and  capacity ;  but  in 
speech  he  was  slow,  and  in  some  measure  hesi* 
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tating.  But  whoever  diligently  obsenred  what  fell 
from  him,  either  by  way  of  question  or  remark, 
saw  it  to  be  full  to  the  purpose,  and  expressive  of 
no  common  genius.  So  that  under  that  slowness 
and  infrequency  of  discoune,  his  judgment  had 
more  the  appearance  of  suspense  and  solicitude  to 
determine  rightly,  than  of  weakness  and  want  of 
apprehension.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  wonder- 
fully patient  in  hearing,  even  in  business  of  the 
greatest  length ;  and  this  with  unwearied  atten- 
tion, so  that  his  mind  seldom  wandered  from  the 
subject,  or  seemed  fatigued,  but  he  applied  him- 
self wholly  to  what  was  said  or  done :  which  (if 
his  life  had  been  lengthened)  promised  a  very  su- 
perior degree  of  prudence.    There  were  indeed  in 


the  prince  some  things  obscure,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  sagacity  of  any  person,  but  by 
time  only,  which  was  denied  him ;  but  what  ap- 
peared were  excellent,  which  is  sufficient  for  his 
fhme. 

He  died  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age  of  an  ob- 
stinate fever,  which  during  the  summer,  through 
the  excessive  heat  and  dryness  of  the  season,  un- 
usual to  islands,  had  been  epidemical,  though  not 
fatal,  but  in  autumn  became  more  mortal.  Fame 
which,  as  Tacitus  says,  is  more  tragical  with  re- 
spect to  the  deaths  of  princes,  added  a  suspicion 
of  poison :  bat  as  no  signs  of  this  appeared,  espe- 
cially ill  his  stomach,  which  uses  to  be  chiefly 
affected  by  poison,  this  report  soon  vanished. 
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Cf  the  Division  of  Bodies^  of  Coniinuiiy^  and  a 
Vacuum, 

Thought  L 

Thb  theory  of  Democritus  relating  to  atoms  is, 
if  not  true,  at  least  applicable  with  excellent  effect 
to  the  exposition  of  nature.  For  it  is  not  easy, 
except  on  the  hypothesis  of  atomic  particles,  ei- 
ther to  grasp  in  thought,  or  express  in  words,  the 
real  exility  of  parts  in  nature,  such  as  it  is  disco- 
Terable  in  objects  themselves. 

Now,  the  term  atom  is  taken  in  two  senses,  not 
materially  different  from  one  another.  It  is  taken 
either  to  signify  the  ultimate  term,  the  minutest 
subdivision,  in  the  section  or  breaking  down  of 
bodies ;  or  a  corpuscle  containing  in  it  no  vacuum. 
As  relates  to  the  first,  the  two  following  princi- 
ples may  be  safely  and  surely  laid  down.  The 
first  is,  that  there  exists  in  objects  an  attenuation 
and  minuteness  of  particles,  far  exceeding  all  that 
falls  under  ocular  observation.  The  second  is, 
that  it  is  not  carried  to  infinity,  or  endless  divisi- 
bility. For  if  one  heedfully  attend,  he  will  find 
that  the  corpuscles  composing  bodies  which  pos- 
sess continuity,  far  transcend  in  subtility  those 
which  are  found  in  broken  and  discontinuous 
ones.  Thus  we  see  a  littlo  saffron,  intermixed 
and  stirred  in  water,  (a  cask  of  water  for  instance,) 
impart  to  it  such  a  tincture,  that  even  by  the  eye 
it  IS  easy  distinguishable  from  pure  water.  The 
particles  of  the  saffron  thus  disseminated  through 
the  water,  certainly  exceed  in  fineness  the  most 
impalpable  powder.  This  will  become  still  clearer, 
if  you  mincrle  with  the  water  a  small  portion  of 
Brazilian-wood  ground  to  a  powder,  or  of  pome- 
granate flowers,  or  of  any  other  very  high  coloured 
substance,  yet  which  wants  the  susceptibility  of 
saffron  to  diffuse  itself  in  liquids,  and  incorporate 
with  them. 

It  was  therefore  absurd  to  take  atoms  to  be  those 
minute  particles  which  are  visible  by  the  aid  of 
the  sun's  light.     For  these  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
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powder,  but  an  atom,  as  Democritus  said  himself, 
no  one  either  has  seen  or  can  possibly  see.  But 
this  dispersion  of  substance  presents  itself  in  a 
still  more  surprising  light  in  odours.  For  if  a 
little  saffron  can  tinge  and  impregnate  a  whole 
cask  of  water,  a  little  civet  does  so  to  a  spacious 
chamber,  and  to  a  second,  and  a  third  successive- 
ly. And  let  none  imagine  that  odours  can  be 
propagated  like  light,  or  heat  and  cold,  without  a 
stream  of  effluvia  from  the  substance,  since  we 
may  observe  that  odours  are  tenacious  of  solids, 
of  woods,  of  metallic  substances,  and  for  no  incon- 
siderable time,  and  that  they  can  be  extracted  and 
cleansed  away  from  these,  by  the  process  of  rub* 
bing  and  washing.  But  that  in  these  and  similar 
cases,  the  subtilization  is  not  carried  to  infinity, 
no  man  in  his  senses  will  dispute,  since  this  sort 
of  radiation  or  diffusion  is  confined  to  certain 
spaces,  and  local  boundaries,  and  to  certain  quan- 
tities of  substance,  as  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
abovementioned  instances. 

As  relates  to  atom  in  its  second  sense,  which 
presupposes  the  existenceof  a  vacuum,  and  builds 
its  definition  of  atom  on  the  absence  of  the  va- 
cuum; it  was  an  excellent  and  valuable  distinc- 
tion which  Hero  so  carefully  drew,  when  he  de- 
nied the  existence  of  a  vacuum  coacervatum,  (or 
fully  formed.)  and  aflirmed  a  vacuum  commistum 
(or  interstitial  vacuum.)  For  when  he  saw  that 
there  was  one  unbroken  chain  of  bodies,  and  that 
no  point  of  space  would  be  discovered  or  instanced, 
which  was  not  replenished  with  body ;  and  much 
more,  when  he  perceived  that  bodies  weighty  and 
massive  tended  upwards,  and  as  it  were  repu- 
diated and  violated  their  natures  ratherthan  suffer 
complete  disniption  from  the  contiguous  body; 
he  came  to  the  full  determination  that  nature  ab- 
horred a  vacuum  of  the  larger  description,  or  a 
vacuum  coacervatum.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
he  observed  the  same  quantity  of  matter  compoe- 
ing  a  body  in  a  state  of  contraction  and  coarcta- 
tion, and  again  in  one  of  expansion  and  dilatation, 
occupying  and  filling  unequal  spaces,  sometimes 
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Amaller,  sometimes  greater,  he  did  not  see  in  what 
manner  this  going  out  and  in  of  corpuscles,  in  re- 
ference to  their  position  in  that  body,  could  exist, 
except  in  consequence  of  an  interspersed  vacuum, 
contracting  on  the  compression,  and  enlarging  on 
the  relaxation,  of  the  body.  For  it  was  clear  that 
this  contraction  of  necessity  was  produced  in  one 
of  three  ways ;  either  in  that  which  we  have  spe- 
cified, namely,  the  expulsion  of  a  Tacuum  by 
means  of  pressure,  or  the  extrusion  of  some  other 
body  previously  incorporated,  or  the  possession  by 
bodies  of  some  natural  virtue  (whatever  it  might 
be)  of  concentration  and  diffusion  within  them- 
selves. As  relates  to  the  extrusion  of  the  rarer 
body,  it  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  that  involves  us  in 
an  endless  series  of  such  expulsions.  For  true  it 
is,  that  sponges  and  the  like  porous  substances, 
contract  by  the  ejection  of  the  air.  But  with  re- 
spect to  air  itself,  it  is  clear  from  manifold  experi- 
ments that  it  can  be  condensed  in  a  known  space. 
Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  finer  part  of  air 
itself  may  be  thus  eliminated  by  compressure, 
and  of  the  eliminated  part  another  part,  and  so  on 
to  infinity  1  For  it  is  a  fact  most  decidedly  ad- 
verse to  such  an  opinion,  that,  the  rarer  bodies  are, 
they  are  susceptible  of  the  more  contraction ;  when 
the  contrary  ought  to  be  the  fact,  if  contraction 
was  performed  by  expressing  the  rarer  portion  of 
the  substance.  As  to  that  other  mode  of  solution, 
namely,  that  the  same  bodies  without  farther  al- 
teration undergo  various  degrees  of  rarity  and 
density,  it  is  not  worthy  of  elaborate  attention.  It 
seems  to  be  an  arbitrary  dictum,  depending  on  no 
oognisable  reason,  or  intelligible  principle,  like 
the  generality  of  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle.  There 
remains  then  the  third  way,  the  hypothesis  of  a 
vacuum.  Should  any  one  object  to  this,  that  it 
appears  a  difficult  and  even  impossible  supposi- 
tion, that  there  should  exist  an  interspersed  vacu- 
ity, where  body  is  everywhere  found ;  if  he  will 
only  reflect  calmly  and  maturely  on  the  instances 
we  have  just  adduced,  of  water  imbued  with  saf- 
fron, or  air  with  odours,  he  will  readily  discover 
that  no  portion  of  the  water  can  be  pointed  out 
where  there  is  not  the  saffron,  and  yet  it  is  mani- 
fest, by  comparing  the  saffron  and  the  water  pre- 
vious to  their  intermixture,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
water  exceeds  by  many  times  the  bulk  of  the  saf- 
fron. Now,  if  so  subtile  an  interspersion  is  found 
to  take  place  in  different  bodies,  much  more  is 
such  interspersion  possible  in  the  case  of  a  body 
and  a  vacuum. 

Yet  the  theory  of  Hero,  a  mere  experimentalist, 
fell  short  of  that  of  the  illustrious  philosopher, 
Democritus,  in  this  particular  point,  namely,  that 
Hero,  not  finding  in  this  our  globe  a  vacuum  coa- 
cervatum,  denied  it,  therefore,  absolutely.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  existence  of  a  com- 
plete vacuity  in  the  tracts  of  air,  where  there  are, 
mndoubtedly,  greater  diffusions  of  substances. 

And  let  me  give  this  once  the  admonition,  that, 


in  these  and  similar  investigations,  none  be  over- 
powered or  despair,  because  of  the  surpassing 
subtilty  of  nature.  Let  him  reflect  that  Uungs, 
in  their  units  and  their  aggregates,  are  equally 
mastered  by  calculation.  For,  one  expresses  or 
conceives  with  the  same  facility  a  thousand  yean 
and  a  thousand  moments,  though  years  are  com- 
posed of  multitudes  of  moments.  And,  again, 
let  no  one  think  that  such  studies  are  matter  of 
speculative  curiosity,  rather  than  connected  with 
practical  effects  and  uses.  For,  it  is  observable, 
that  almost  all  the  philosophers  and  others,  who 
have  most  intensely  busied  themselves,  who  have 
probed  nature  to  the  quick,  as  it  were,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  experiment  and  pmctical  detail;  have 
been  led  on  to  such  investig  itions,  though  unfor- 
tunate in  the  mode  of  conducting  them.  Nor 
does  there  exist  a  more  powerful  and  more  certain 
cause  of  that  utter  barrenness  of  utility  which 
distinguishes  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  than  its 
ambitious  affectation  of  subtilty  about  mere  words 
or  vulgar  nodons,  while  it  has  neither  pursued 
nor  planned  a  well  supported  investigation  of  the 
subtilty  of  nature. 

Of  the  equality  or  inequality  of  Jitonu^  or  Meminal 

II. 

The  theories  and  maxims  of  Pythagoras  were, 
for  the  most  part,  better  adapted  to  found  a  pecn* 
liar  order  of  religionists,  than  to  open  a  new 
school  in  philosophy,  as  was  verified  by  the 
event.  For,  that  system  of  training  prevailed 
and  flourished  more  under  the  sway  of  the  Mani« 
chean  heresy  and  Mahomedan  superstition,  than 
among  philosophic  individuals.  Notwithstanding 
this,  his  opinion  that  the  world  was  oomposrd  of 
numbers,  may  be  taken  in  a  sense  in  which  it 
goes  deep  into  the  elementary  principles  of  na- 
ture. For,  there  are  (as  indeed  there  may  be) 
two  doctrines  with  respect  to  atoms  or  seminal 
particles;  the  one  that  of  Democritus,  which 
ascribes  to  atoms  inequality  one  to  another,  figure, 
and,  in  virtue  of  figure,  position;  the  other,  that 
of  Pythagoras,  perhaps,  which  affirms  them  to  be 
all  precisely  equal  and  alike.  Now,  he  who 
ascribes  to  atoms  equality,  necessarily  makes 
all  things  depend  on  numbers;  while  he  who 
clothes  them  with  other  attributes,  admits,  in 
addition  to  mere  numbers,  or  modes  of  assem- 
blage, certain  primitive  properties  inherent  in 
single  atoms.  Now,  the  practical  question  colla- 
teral to  the  theoretical  one,  and  which  ought  to 
determine  its  limits,  is  this,  which  Democritub 
proposes :  whether  all  things  can  be  made  out  of 
all  1  To  me,  however,  this  question  appears  not 
to  have  been  maturely  weighed,  if  it  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  an  immediate  transmutation 
of  bodies.  It  is,  whether  all  things  do  not  pass 
through  an  appointed  circuit  and  succession  ui' 
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transformations,  that  is  the  legitimate  subject 
of  inquiry.  For,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the 
elementary  particles,  though  they  were  originally 
equal,  become,  after  having  been  cast  into  certain 
assemblages  and  knots,  entirely  impregnated  with 
the  nature  of  the  dissimilar  bodies  they  compose, 
till  the  several  assemblages  or  knots  of  matter 
undergo  solution ;  so  that  the  properties  and  affec- 
tions of  things  in  concretion,  offer  no  less  resist- 
ance and  impediment  to  immediate  transmutation, 
than  of  things  in  their  simplest  elements.  But 
Democritus,  acute  as  he  is  in  tracing  the  principles 
of  quiescent  body,  is  found  unequal  to  himself, 
and  deficient  in  knowledge  of  his  subject,  when 
he  comes  to  examine  the  principles  of  motion ;  a 
common  failing  of  all  the  philosophers.  And,  I 
know  not  but  the  investigations  we  are  now 
handling,  of  the  primary  character  of  seminal 
and  atomic  particles,  is  of  a  utility  greatly  supe- 
rior to  all  others  whatsoever,  as  forming  the 
sovereign  rule  of  action  and  of  power,  and  the 
true  criterion  of  hope  and  operation.  Another 
inquiry,  also,  proceeds  from  it,  less  comprehen- 
sively useful,  indeed,  in  its  scope,  but  more 
immediately  connected  with  practice  and  use- 
ful works.  It  is  respecting  separation  and  al- 
teration, that  is,  what  operations  are  the  effect 
of  separation,  and  what  of  the  other  process. 
For,  it  is  an  error  habitual  to  the  human  mind, 
and  which  has  derived  great  force  and  depth  from 
the  philosophy  of  the  alchymists,  to  ascribe  those 
appearances  to  separation  which  look  quite  the 
other  way.  For  instance,  when  water  passes 
into  the  state  of  vapour,  one  would  readily  sup- 
pose that  the  more  subtile  part  of  the  fluid  was 
extricated,  and  the  grosser  remained,  as  is  seen 
in  wood,  where  part  flies  off  in  flame  and  smoke, 
part  is  left  in  the  form  of  ashes.  One  might  infer 
that  something  analogous  to  this  takes  place  in 
the  water  also,  though  not  so  discernible  to  obser- 
vation. For,  though  the  whole  mass  of  water  is 
observed  to  bubble  up  and  waste  away,  yet  it 
might  occur,  that  a  sort  of  sediment  of  it,  its 
ashes,  as  it  were,  still  remained  in  the  vessel. 
Yet,  such  an  impression  is  delusive ;  for  it  is 
most  certain,  that  the  entire  body  of  water  may 
be  converted  into  air,  and  if  any  portion  still 
continues  in  the  vessel,  that  does  not  happen  in 
consequence  of  its  separation  and  segregation  as 
the  grosser  part,  but  because  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  fluid,  though  of  precisely  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  part  which  evaporates,  remains  in 
contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  vessel. 
T^e  same  thing  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  case 
cif  quicksilver,  the  whole  of  which  is  volatilized 
and  then  condensed  again  without  the  subtraction 
of  the  smallest  particle.  In  the  oil  of  lamps,  too, 
and  in  the  tallow  of  candles,  the  whole  of  the  fat 
M  sublimated,  and  there  is  no  incineration, 
fnr  tha  fuliginous  matter  is  formed,  not  before. 


but  after  the  ignition,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
corpse  of  the  flame,  not  a  deposition  of  the  oil 
or  tallow. 

And  this  lays  open  one  way  to  overturn  the 
theory  of  Democritus,  with  respect  to  the  diver- 
sity of  seminal  particles  or  atoms ;  a  way,  I  say, 
in  the  process  of  investigating  nature  herself:  in 
opinion,  indeed,  there  is  another  way  to  overturn 
it,  much  more  smooth  and  easy,  as  the  received 
philosophy  assumes  its  phantasmal  matter  to  be 
common  to  the  forms  of  nature,  and  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  them  all. 

Of  the  RemissneBS  cf  the  Jineienii  in  irwetligaHng 
Motion  and  moving  Principles, 

III. 

To  place  the  investigation  of  nature  chiefly  in 
the  consideration  and  examination  of  motion,  is 
the  characteristic  of  him  who  has  an  eye  to  prac- 
tical effect  as  his  object.  And  to  indulge  in  me- 
ditation and  revery,  respecting  the  principles  of 
nature  viewed  as  quiescent,  belongs  to  such  as 
desire  to  spin  out  dissertations,  or  supply  matter 
of  argumentative  subtlety.  Now  those  princi- 
ples I  call  quiescent,  which  inform  us  of  what 
elements  things  are  compounded,  and  consist; 
but  not  by  what  energy  or  in  what  way  thej 
effect  these  coalitions.  For  it  is  not  enough, 
with  a  view  to  action  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
power  and  operation  of  man,  nor  does  it  in  fact 
bear  materially  on  these  ends  at  all,  to  know 
what  are  the  constituent  parts  of  things,  if  you 
are  ignorant  of  the  modes  and  processes  of  their 
transformations  and  metamorphoses.  For  to  take 
an  example  from  the  mechanical  adepts,  (in  whoee 
heated  imagination  those  famous  speculations 
regarding  the  first  principles  of  nature  appear  to 
have  had  their  origin,)  is  the  man  who  knows 
the  simples  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  an 
alexipharmic,  (or  antidote,)  necessarily  able  in 
consequence,  to  prepare  an  alexipharmicl  Or  is 
he  who  has  got  a  correct  analysis  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  sugar,  glass,  or  canvass,  to  be  therefore 
supposed  a  master  of  the  art  of  their  preparation 
and  manufacture  1  Yet  it  is  in  speculating  and 
inquiring  with  respect  to  this  description  of  dead 
principles,  that  the  meditations  of  men  hare 
been  hitherto  principally  absorbed:  as  if  one 
were,  of  set  purpose  and  resolution,  to  employ 
himself  in  poring  over  the  dissection  of  the  dead 
carcass  of  nature,  rather  than  to  set  himself  to 
ascertain  the  powers  and  properties  of  living 
nature.  Indeed,  the  examination  of  the  princi- 
ples of  motion  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  by  the  way,  so  that  it  passes  admiration 
in  what  a  perfunctory  and  remiss  manner,  a  sub- 
ject of  all  others  the  most  momentous  and  most 
useful,  has  been  investigated  and  treated.  For,  to 
turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  themes 
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whidi  are  aetiially  diaeoaned  of;  will  the  im- 
pulse communicated  to  matter  by  priyation,  the 
formation  of  matter  on  mind,  (or  archetypal 
ideas,)  the  coalition  of  like  particles,  the  fortui- 
tous play  of  atoms  in  vacancy,  the  enmity  and 
friendship  supposed  to  exist  in  substances,  the 
mutual  action  of  hearen  and  earth  on  one  another, 
the  commerce  of  the  elements  by  the  intermedia- 
tion of  consenting  properties,  the  influence  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  occult  and  specific  medicinal 
powers  and  properties  of  drugs,  fate,  fortune, 
necessity ;  wUl,  I  say,  such  yague  generalities  as 
these,  which  are  nothing  but  phantasms  and 
spectral  illusions,  floating  about  and  playing  on 
the  surface  of  things,  as  in  water,  really  advance 
the  blessings,  or  eflfectually  augment  the  powers 
of  mant  They  indeed  occupy  or  rather  inflate 
the  imagination,  but  contribute  absolutely  nothing 
to  establish  new  methods  of  working  nature,  to 
the  power  of  altering  her  forms,  or  commanding 
her  motions.  And,  again,  all  their  attempts  to 
reason  and  subtilize  regarding  motion,  natural 
and  violent,  motion  self-determined  or  impressed 
exteriorly,  the  limitations  of  motion,  these  too  do 
not  enter  to  any  depth  the  trunk  of  nature,  but 
show  rather  like  figures  inscribed  in  the  bark. 
Wherefore  dismissing  such  speculations,  or  con- 
demning them  to  exUe  among  the  theatres  of 
popular  display,  we  must  make  it  our  business  to 
trace  those  affections  and  tendencies  of  things, 
by  which  that  surprising  multiplicity  of  effects 
and  of  changes,  visible  dike  in  the  works  of  art 
and  of  nature,  grows  up  and  emerges  into  view. 
We  must  thus  endeavour  to  bind  nature  as  a 
Proteus ;  for  the  various  species  of  motions,  duly 
discovered  and  methodicidly  discriminated,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  true  bonds  to  tie  this  Proteus 
withal.  For  according  as  the  just  impulses  and 
restraints  of  motion,  that  is,  of  matter  stimulated 
to  activity  or  restrained  in  it,  are  invented  and 
applied,  there  follows  the  capacity  of  modifying 
and  transmuting  matter  itself. 

Cf  Ihe  common  Divition  of  Motion^  that  U  i$ 
equally  deficient  in  point  cf  UliUty  and  Dio^ 
crimination, 

IV. 

The  division  of  motion  in  the  philosophy  in 
vogue  appears  to  be  superficial  and  without  foun- 
dation, as  it  forms  its  distribution  of  it  only  by 
its  effects,  and  does  not  at  all  conduce  to  our 
knowledge  of  it  by  its  causes.  For  generation, 
corruption,  increase,  diminution,  alteration,  re- 
moval to  place,  are  only  the  operations  and  effects 
of  motions,  which  having  attained  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  visible  transmutation  of  things,  palpa- 
ble to  vulgar  observation,  are  (in  the  inertness  of 
common  apprehension)  distinguished  by  these 
appellations.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terma  stands  thus  :-*that  when  bodies, 
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in  the  progression  of  their  motion,  (of  whatever 
character  the  motion  be  )  have  reached  that  point 
at  which  they  assume  a  new  form,  or  lay  aside 
the  old,  (forming  a  sort  of  full  break,  and  the 
completion  of  a  regular  stage  of  that  motion,} 
this  is  termed  the  motion  of  generation  and  cor- 
ruption. Again,  if,  the  configuration  remaining 
the  same,  they  acquire  only  a  new  quantity  or 
measure  of  dimension,  this  is  called  the  motion 
of  increase  and  diminution ;  so  also,  if  the  mass 
and  the  outline  of  the  object  remain  unaltered, 
yet  its  quality,  operations,  and  properties,  under- 
go change,  this  is  said  to  he  the  motion  of  altera- 
tion ;  lastly,  if  the  body  continue  unmodified  in 
figure,  matter,  and  quantity,  but  change  its  place, 
and  that  only,  this  is  indicated  by  the  words, 
motion  of  removal.  But  to  him  who  looks  into 
this  matter  with  something  more  of  penetration 
and  accuracy,  these  phrases  will  appear  to  repre- 
sent only  points  in  the  measurement  of  motion, 
pauses  and  breaks  in  it,  or,  as  it  were,  the  suc- 
cessive courses  motions  have  to  run,  and  tasks 
they  have  to  perform,  but  to  conv^  no  real  dis- 
tinctions; as  they  only  point  to  that  which  has 
been  done,  bat  scarcely  even  faint  at  the  mode  of 
doing  it.  Words  of  this  description  are  required 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  information,  and  adjust- 
ed to  the  forms  of  the  scholastic  logic,  but  they 
are  utterly  unproductive  of  physical  knowledge. 
For  they  all  signify  motions  combined,  re-com- 
bined, and  in  manifold  ways  still  further  com- 
bined; whereas  men  of  more  acute  meditation 
ought  to  penetrate  to  aimpler  principles.  For  the 
principles,  the  sources,  the  causes,  and  the  modes 
of  motion,  that  is,  the  tendencies  and  appetencies 
of  every  form  of  matter,  are  the  proper  field  of 
philosophy ;  and  so  in  their  order  the  modes  of 
communicating  and  stimulating  motion,  its  re- 
straints, retardations,  lines,  impediments,  ita 
reactions  and  combinations,  its  indirect  paths  and. 
concatenations,  in  short,  the  entire  progression  of 
motions.  For  of  little  avail  are  windy  diaputa- 
tions,  or  spedoos  discourses,  or  vague  medita* 
tions,  or,  lastly,  plausible  maxims.  The  busi* 
ness  is,  by  well  digested  methods,  and  a  manafe- 
ment  adapted  to  nature,  to  acquire  a  oapaei^  to 
control,  to  intensify,  to  remit,  to  combime  with 
other  motions,  to  let  gently  down,  to  bring  to  « 
pause  the  motion  of  every  portion  of  susceptible 
matter,  and  so  to  accomplish  the  eonservation, 
the  modification,  and  the  transformation  of  bodies. 
We  must,  however,  direct  our  inqairies  priaai- 
pally  to  those  motions  which  are  uacompounded, 
original,  ultimate,  of  which  the  rest  are  constitu- 
ted. For  it  is  roost  unquestionable,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  simpler  motions  are  discovered,  in  the 
same  proportion  will  the  power  of  man  be 
augmented,  delivered  from  tiie  trammel  of  usipg 
only  specific  and  elaborated  substances,  and 
invigoiated  to  strike  out  new  linaa^f  operation, 
redly,  sinoe  the  'WOMU'«r  TOMblas  W 
9]!iff 
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mil  languages,  in  all  their  prodigious  Tariety,  are 
eompounded  of  a  few  simple  characters,  so,  in 
like  manner,  are  the  agencies  and  powera  of  the 
aniverse  composed  of  a  few  primary  properties  or 
original  springs  of  motion.  And  disgracefnl 
woald  it  be  to  mankind,  to  have  studied  with 
such  pertinacious  exactness  the  tinkle  of  their 
own  utterance ;  but  to  have  been  in  the  tongue 
of  nature  unlearned,  and  like  the  barbarians  of 
primeval  times,  before  letters  were  iuTonted,  dis- 
tinguishing only  the  compounded  sound  or  ex- 
pression, but  incapable  of  analyzing  it  into 
elementary  tones  and  charactera. 

Of  a  fixed  Sum  of  Mitter^  and  thai  Change  take» 
place  vnihtnU  Annihilation  of  Subakmee. 

V. 

That  all  things  change,  that  nothing  really 
perishes,  and  the  mass  of  matter  remains  abso- 
lutely the  same,  is  sufficiently  eyident.  And  as 
the  Divine  omnipotence  was  required  to  create 
any  thing  out  of  nothing,  so  also  is  that  omnipo- 
tence to  make  any  thing  lapse  into  nothing. 
Whether  that  would  take  place,  by  a  withdrawing 
of  the  preserving  energy,  or  by  the  act  of  annl 
hilation,  is  of  no  importance ;  this  much  is  neces- 
sary, the  interposition  of  a  decree  of  the  Creator. 
Having  laid  down  this  as  an  aphorism,  we  would, 
in  order  to  fix  the  wandering  of  the  mind,  and 
prevent  the  supposition  that  we  mean  some  in- 
vented matter  of  the  schools,  intimate  thus  much 
in  further  explanation;  namely,  that  the  matter 
here  introduced  by  us,  is  such,  and  with  such 
attributes  invested,  that  it  may  be  truly  affirmed 
of  it,  that  more  of  that  matter  is  present  in  one 
body,  and  less  (though  they  occupy  the  same 
dimensions)  in  another.  For  instance,  there  is 
more  of  it  in  lead,  less  in  water,  grreatly  less  still 
in  air,  and  that  not  in  a  vague  sense,  or  a  dubious 
and  unsatisfactory  manner,  but  specifically,  so  as 
to  be  matter  of  exact  computation,  as  that  there  is 
twice  as  much  of  it  in  this  body,  thrice  as  much 
In  that,  and  so  on.  If  any  one  were  to  say,  then, 
that  air  could  be  made  out  of  water,  or  water, 
again,  out  of  air,  I  should  listen  to  him ;  but 
should  he  say,  that  a  like  quantity  of  water  could 
be  made  into  a  like  quantity  of  air,  I  should  not 
listen.  For  that  would  be  equivalent  to  saying 
that  something  could  be  made  into  nothing.  In 
like  manner,  convereely,  if  he  were  to  say  that  a 
determinate  quantity  of  air  (that,  for  example, 
contained  in  a  vessel  of  a  given  measure)  could 
be  converted  into  a  like  quantity  of  water,  it 
would  be  the  same  as  saying  that  something  can 
be  made  out  cf  nothing.  From  these  principles, 
three  rules  or  practical  directions  seem  to  me 
deducible,  in  order  that  men  may  with  greater 
skill,  and,  in  consequence  of  skill,  with  greater 
tttcoess,  conduct  their  trade  with  nature.  The 
-  first  is  in  this  wise,  that  men  ought  often  to  con- 


trol nature  by  a  eountar-reckoning,  in  giving  io 
her  account;  that  is,  that  when  they  see  some 
body,  which  had  previously  been  full  in  the  eye 
of  sense,  make  its  escape  and  vanish,  they  shoald 
not  at  once,  as  it  were,  authenticate  and  clear  off 
the  account  of  nature,  till  a  correct  voucher  has 
been  given  to  them,  whither  such  body  has  trans- 
ferred itself,  and  in  what  it  has  found  a  recipient. 
This,  as  mattere  now  go,  is  most  carelessly  done, 
and  contemplation  in  general  stops  with  appear- 
ances ;  thus  men  are  ignorant  of  the  recipient  of 
flame,  the  most  common  of  substances ;  for  it  is  a 
perfect  fallacy  to  suppose  that  it  is  converted  into 
the  substance  of  the  air.     The  second  is  thus; 
that  while  men  regard  the  property  inherent  In 
matter  of  being  self-sustained,  and  not  dropping 
into  annihilation  or  dissolution,  as  an  adamantine 
necessity  of  nature,  they  ought  to  permit  no 
method  to  escape  them  of  torturing  and  agitating 
matter,  if  they  would  detect  and  drag  to  light  its 
ultimate    workings    and    obstinately    preserved 
secrets.    Now,  this  may  seem  to  be,  what  1  at 
once  admit  that  it  is,  an  admonition  which  it 
requires  little  sagacity  to  give : — yet  it  seems  to 
contain  in  it  something  of  real  use ;  it  is  not  a 
counsel  that  has  nothing  in  it.      Let  us  now, 
however,  add  to  this  subject,  if  you  please,  a 
sprinkling  of  actual  observation.    Thus,  then,  the 
greatest  difficulty  man  encountere  in  operation  or 
experiment  is,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep 
together,  act  upon,  and  master  the  refractory  pro- 
perties of  a  given  quantity  of  matter,  without  soch 
substance  undetgoing  diminution  or  augmenta- 
tion ;  but  a  separation  of  the  parts  taking  place, 
the  effort  of  experiment  is  rendered,  in  the  last 
resort,  abortive.    Now,  separation  interposes  thus 
in  two  ways;  either  so  that  a  part  of  the  matter 
flies  off,  as  in  extraction,  or,  at  least,  that  a  segre- 
gation of  parts  takes  place,  as  in  cream.    The 
intention,  therefore,  of  a  complete  a.  d  thorough 
change  of  bodies  is  no  other  than  to  vex  matter 
by  evpry  well    digested    method   of  scrutiny; 
always,  however,  with  due  prevention  of  these 
two  kinds  of  separation,  during  the  period  of  such 
process.     For  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  matter 
truly  delivered  up  bound  into  our  hands,  when 
every  avenue  of  escape  has  been  closed  up.     The 
third   direction  is  this,  that  when  men  behold 
alterations  take  place  in  the  same  section  of  mat- 
ter, without  its  being  either  increased   or  dimi- 
nished, they  should  firet  free  their  imagination  from 
the  deeply-rooted  error,  that  alteration  is  effected 
by  separation  alone;  and  should  then  begin  pain- 
fully and  carefully  to  discriminate  the  various 
forms  of  alteration,  when  they  ought  to  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  separation,  when  to  that  of  dis- 
organization only,  and  a  different  collocation  of 
the  same  parts,  without  other  separation ;  when 
to  that  of  both  together.     For  I  do  not  believe, 
that  when  we  shuffle  hard,  throw  about,  and 
meliorate  in  our  hands  a  harsh  and  untimely  pear. 
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by  which  it  acquires  sweetness,  or  when  amber 
or  a  diamond  reduced  to  an  extremely  fine  dust, 
are  divested  of  colour,  that  there  is  any  perceptible 
fraction  of  the  substance  of  either  lost,  but  only 
that  their  component  parts  are  arranged  differently 
as  to  place. 

It  remains  that  we  try  to  eradicate  from  the 
minds  of  men  an  error  of  which  the  influence  is 
such,  that  if  credit  continues  to  be  attached  to  it, 
several  of  the  iovesti^tions  we  have  mentioned 
must  be  ^ven  up  in  despair  as  impracticable. 
For  it  is  the  common  persuasion,  that  the  ethers 
(or  spirits)  of  substances,  when  they  have  been 
brought  to  an  extreme  degree  of  exility  by  heat, 
evaporate  even  in  the  most  solid  vessels,  (such  as 
silver  or  glass  retorts,)  through  certain  impercep- 
tible pores  and  crevices.  This  is  not  true.  For 
neither  air,  nor  such  ethers,  not  even  flame  itself, 
volatilize  so  perfectly,  as  to  become  capable  of 
seeking  or  finding  emission  through  such  orifices. 
But  as  an  exceeding  small  aperture  does  not  per^ 
mit  the  escape  of  water,  so  neither  do  such  pores 
the  passage  of  air.  For,  as  air  is  a  fluid  rarer  by 
far  than  water,  so  such  pores  are  proportionally 
much  more  minute  than  visible  apertures.  Nor 
would  suffocation  in  a  covered  vessel  be  inevita- 
ble, if  such  exudations  either  existed,  or  were 
competent  to  produce  their  supposed  effect  And 
the  instance  they  adduce  is  pitiful,  or  rather  a  fit 
subject  for  pity,  as  are  most  of  the  speculations 
of  the  common  philosophy,  when  they  are  brought 
down  to  details.  They  say,  that  if  ignited  paper 
be  put  in  a  cup,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cup  inverted 
on  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  is  then  drawn  up- 
wards ;  their  reason  is,  that  after  the  flame,  and 
the  air  subtilized  by  the  flame,  occupying  as  they 
had  done  a  certain  portion  of  the  interior  space, 
had  passed  out  through  the  pores  of  the  vessel,  it 
remains  that  some  other  body  should  succeed  to 
their  place.  The  same,  they  say,  is  the  case  in 
cupping  glasses,  which  raise  the  flesh.  And  with 
respect  to  the  water  and  the  flesh  succeeding 
another  body  which  is  displaced,  their  notion  is  a 
just  one  enough,  but  of  the  cause  which  produces 
that  effect,  a  most  ignorant  one.  For  there  is  no 
emission,  creating  vacant  space,  but  only  the  con- 
traction of  that  body.  For  the  body  into  which 
the  flame  has  passed  now  occupies  much  less 
space  than  before  the  flame  had  been  extinguish- 
ed. It  is  thus  that  a  vacuum  is  formed,  desiderat- 
ing the  succession  of  something  else.  And  this 
is  perfectiy  clear  in  the  instance  of  cupping 
glasses.  For  when  they  wish  them  to  act  more 
powerfully  on  the  flesh,  they  apply  to  them 
sponges  filled  with  cold  water,  that  the  cold  may 
condense  the  imprisoned  air,  and  make  it  gather 
itself  up  into  smaller  space. 

Thus  do  we  extricate  men  from  the  anxiety  and 
the  dispiriting  impression  engendered  by  the  ease 
with  which  such  finer  spirits  effect  their  libera- 
tion; s)nce  thev^ry  spirits  which  they  are  chiefly 


desirous  to  confine,  odours,  savours,  and  the  like, 
do  not  really  exhale  from  their  prisons,  but  are 
lost  within  them. 

Of  $eeming  QmtMcence^  if  Omntteney^   and  of 
Fluidity 

VI. 

That  certain  bodies  appear  quiescent  and  void 
of  motion,  b  a  just  impression  in  reference  to  their 
wholes  or  aggregates,  but  as  respects  their  parts, 
it  misleads  men's  opinion.  For  simple  and  abso- 
lute immobility,  either  in  the  parts  or  the  totality 
of  bodies,  there  is  none;  but  what  is  so  regarded, 
is  the  effect  of  the  obstacles,  restraints,  and 
balances  with  one  another,  subsisting  among 
motions.  For  instance,  when  in  the  vessels  per- 
forated at  the  bottom,  which  we  use  in  watering 
gardens,  the  water  does  not  find  vent  through  the 
holes,  if  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  be  closed,  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  occasioned  by  the  resilient 
motion,  not  the  quiescent  property  of  the  water. 
For  the  water  desires  to  fall,  precisely  as  much 
as  if  it  were  performing  the  act  of  descent;  but 
as  there  is  not  a  body  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  formed 
at  the  top  of  the  vessel,  the  water  at  the  bottom 
is  drawn  back,  and  with  considerable  force,  by 
the  water  at  the  top.  Thus,  in  wrestling,  if  a 
man  grasp  another  weaker  than  himself  in  such 
a  way  that  he  is  unable  to  move,  and  yet  con- 
tinues to  strain  his  utmost,  the  motion  of  renitency 
is  not  made  less  because  it  is  mastered  and  tied 
by  the  stronger  motion. 

Now,  the  observation  we  make  on  false  quies- 
cence is  useful  to  be  known  in  numberless  cases, 
and  affords  no  littie  light  in  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  or  of  consistency 
and  fluidity.  For  solids  seem  to  remain  at  rest 
in  their  positions,  but  liquids  subject  to  agitation 
and  interfusion  of  parts.  Thus  a  column,  or  any 
other  figured  body  of  water,  cannot  be  raised  as 
one  of  wood  or  stone.  It  is,  therefore,  hastily 
supposed  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  water  tenet 
(in  their  natural  motion,  as  it  is  termed)  to  flow- 
downwards,  but  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
wood  not.  But  this  is  not  true;  since  in  the 
parts  of  the  wood  forming  its  top,  there  exists 
the  same  tendency  to  motion  downwards  w  in 
water;  and  it  would  be  brought  into  act,  were  it 
not  fettered  and  drawn  the  other  way  by  a 
superior  motion.  Now,  the  appetite  of  continuity 
or  horror  of  separation,  which  is  in  itself  no  less 
incident  to  water  than  to  wood,  is  in  the  wood 
stronger  than  the  motion  of  gravity,  in  water 
weaker.  For  that  liquids  also  partake  of  thin 
motion,  is  manifest.  Thus  we  see  in  a  snceession 
of  waterdrops,  how,  to  prevent  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, the  water  draws  itself  out  and  tapers  in 
a  thin  filament,  so  long  as  the  fluid  which  suc- 
ceeds supplies  the  means ;  bnt  should  water  lf») 
wa-ating  to  maintain  the  continuity,  it  then  gathers 
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Itself  into  globules,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  filament  previously 
formed.  In  the  same  way  we  see  that  the  water 
with  difficulty  admits  of  being  broken  into  more 
tninute  particles,  since  it  does  not,  without  having 
been  shaken,  exude  by  its  natural  gravity  through 
apertures  and  crevices,  if  they  be  somewhat 
minute.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  continuity  in  fluids  also,  but  weak.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  it  is  strong  in  solids,  and 
predominates  over  the  natural  motion,  or  that  of 
gravity.  For  if  any  one  conceives  that  in  a  pillar 
of  wood  or  stone,  the  upper  parts  do  not  through- 
out affect  descent,  but  rather  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  entirely  the  same  position,  he  will 
easily  set  himself  right,  by  considering  that  a 
column  or  a  similar  structure,  if  the  altitude  is 
disproportioned  to  the  base,  or  exceeds  the  due 
relation  to  it,  cannot  stand,  but  is  precipitated  by 
its  own  gravity.  So  that  in  very  elevated  piles 
of  building  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  incline 
to  the  pyramidal  form,  and  narrow  to  an  apex. 
What  that  principle  in  nature  is,  however,  which 
determines  the  intensity  or  weakness  of  the  affec- 
tion of  continuity,  will  not  easily  occur  to  the 
inquirer.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that 
the  parts  of  solids  are  more  concentrated  and 
compact,  those  of  liquids  more  lax,  or  that  in 
liquids  there  was  an  ether,  the  principle  of  fluidity, 
which  was  wanting  in  solids  and  the  like.  But 
neither  of  these  explanations  is  reconcileable  to 
truth;  for  it  is  apparent  that  snow  and  wax, 
which  can  be  divided,  cast  into  form,  and  receive 
the  impression  of  other  bodies,  are  a  much  rarer 
substance  than  melted  quicksilver  or  lead ;  as  is 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  their  weight.  But  if 
any  one  still  insists  that  it  is  possible  that  snow 
or  wax,  though  (as  a  whole)  less  gross  than 
quicksilver,  may,  nevertheless,  have  its  parts  dis- 
posed more  closely  and  compactly,  yet,  that  as  it 
is  a  porous  body,  containing  many  cavities  and 
much  air,  it  is,  therefore,  rendered  lighter  as  a 
whole:  as  is  Uie  case  of  pumicestone,  which, 
though  in  comparing  the  size  of  both,  it  be  per- 
haps lighter  than  wood,  nevertheless,  if  both  be 
ground  to  a  dust,  the  dust  of  the  pumicestone  will 
outweigh  that  of  the  wood,  because  the  porosity 
of  the  formei  no  longer  continues:  these  are  well 
observed  and  well  objected  facts.  But  what  shall 
he  said  of  melted  snow  or  wax,  where  the  same 
interstices  are  now  filled  up :  or  what  of  gum 
mastic  and  the  like  substances,  which  have  no 
perceptible  cavities  of  the  kind,  and  are  yet  lighter 
than  several  liquids)  As  to  the  allegation  of  an 
ether  by  the  virtue  and  impulse  of  which  things 
are  put  into  the  state  of  being  fluid,  that,  no 
doubt,  is  at  the  first  glance  probable,  and  falls  in 
kindly  with  the  common  notions :  but  in  the  ex- 
perience of  aetual  nature,  it  is  much  more  hard  to 
Admit,  and  IniioeiurBtey  being  not  merely  unsup- 


ported by  sound  reason,  but  almost  repugnant  to 
it.  For  that  other  of  which  they  speak,  has  for 
its  proper  effect  (surprising  as  the  saying  may 
appear)  consistency,  not  fluidity.  This  is  also 
very  well  seen  in  the  instance  of  snow,  where, 
though  the  substance  be  a  concrete  of  air  and 
water,  and  the  water  and  air  be  separate  fluids, 
yet  the  union  of  the  two  produces  consistency. 
Should  any  one  object,  that  this  consistency  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous 
part  by  cold,  and  not  by  means  of  the  incorporated 
air,  he  will  correct  himself  by  observing  that 
froth  also,  which  is  a  body  similar  to  snow,  is  not 
in  any  way  condensed  by  cold.  Yet,  if  he  still 
press  the  objection,  by  saying  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  foam  there  is  still  an  antecedent  condensa- 
tion, not  indeed  by  the  action  of  cold,  bat  by 
agitation  and  concussion :  let  him  take  a  lesson 
from  the  boys,  who  with  a  slight  inspiration  of 
air  through  a  pipe  or  reed,  and  by  the  aid  of  some 
water  rendered  rather  more  viscid  by  mixing  a 
little  soap  with  it,  form  a  strange  turriform  con- 
geries of  bubbles. 

The  case,  in  fact,  stands  thus :  bodies  at  the 
contact  of  a  friendly  or  homogeneous  body  relax 
and  fall  to  solution ;  at  that  of  a  dissimilar  body 
they  contract  and  hold  themselves  erect  and  aloof. 
The  application,  therefore,  of  an  incongruous  body 
is  the  cause  of  consistency.  Thus  we  see  oU 
mixed  with  water,  as  takes  place  in  preparing 
unguents,  in  so  far  divest  itself  of  the  fluidity 
which  before  prevailed,  both  in  the  water  and  the 
oil.  On  the  contrary,  we  observe  paper  moistened 
with  water  become  flaccid  and  lose  its  consisten- 
cy, (which  was  considerable,  by  reason  of  the  air 
which  had  penetrated  its  pores,)  but  when  moist* 
ened  with  oil,  the  cohesion  is  less  affected,  Iw 
cause  it  has  less  congruity  with  paper.  We  see 
the  same  thing  take  place  also  in  sugar  and  the 
like  substances,  which  soAen  into  commixtore 
with  water  and  wine ;  and  not  only  blend  intima- 
tely with  these  fluids,  but  even  attact  and  suck 
them  up. 

Of  the  Harmony  ofietUierU  Bodia  tnih  itueniitni, 

vn. 

The  affections  of  bodies  endowed  with  sense 
and  destitute  of  it,  have  great  conformity  with  one 
another,  except  that  in  the  sentient  body,  there  is 
the  addition  of  spirit.  For  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
corresponds  with  a  mirror  and  with  water,  and  by 
a  similar  property  admits  and  refracts  the  images 
of  light  and  of  visible  objects.  The  organ,  too, 
of  hearing  is  analogous  to  the  obstructed  part  of 
a  cave-like  passage,  from  which  part  the  voice  and 
all  sound  best  reverberates.  The  attractions,  also, 
of  inanimate  objects,  and  again  their  affections  of 
horror  and  flight,  (those  I  mean  which  come  of 
their  own  spontaneoof  motion,}  are  correlative  to 
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•mell  and  to  odoan  gratafiil  and  offensive  in  the 
ease  of  animals.  But  the  capacity  of  touch  and 
taste,  like  a  prophet  and  interpreter,  delivers  to 
the  mind  all  the  modes  either  of  forcible  appeal, 
or  of  benigrn  and  insinuating  flattery  to  the  sense, 
which  are  incident  to  inanimate  substances,  and 
all  the  forms  they  assume  under  the  influence  of 
these  affections*  For  compressions,  expansions, 
corrosions,  separations,  and  the  like,  are,  in  things 
without  life,  invisible  in  their  progress,  and  are 
not  perceived  till  the  effect  is  manifest.  But  all 
violence  to  the  organisation  of  animals  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sense  of  pain,  according  to  their 
different  kinds  and  peculiar  natures,  owing  to  that 
sentient  essence  which  pervades  their  frames. 
And  from  this  principle  may  be  inferred  the  know- 
ledge whether  haply  any  animal  possesses  some 
additional  sense,  besides  those  commonly  ob- 
served, and  what  senses  and  how  many  can  pos- 
sibly exist  in  the  whole  circle  of  animated  nature. 
For  from  the  affections  of  matter  duly  analyzed, 
will  follow  the  number  of  the  senses,  if  there 
be  only  the  sufficing  organs  for  the  operation 
of  such  senses,  and  the  presence  of  spirit  to 
inform  them. 

Of  viekni  Matiof%^  that  it  u  the  rapid  Motion  and 
DiicwraaUon  of  the  Partieka  of  a  Body,  income' 
quenee  of  Presture,  but  perfectly  invidble, 

vin. 

Violent  motion,  (as  it  is  termed,)  by  which  mis- 
liles,  as  stones,  arrows,  cannon  balls,  and  the  like, 
move  through  the  air,  is  of  all  descriptions  of  mo- 
tion nearly  the  most  familiar.  And  we  may  note 
here,  the  singular  and  supine  indifference  which 
men  have  discovered  in  observing  and  investi- 
gating this  kind  of  motion.  Nor  is  a  faulty  way 
of  tracing  the  nature  and  power  of  it  attended  with 
only  trivial  loss;  since  it  is  of  unlimited  use,  and 
as  it  were  the  life  and  informing  principle  of  pro- 
jectiles, engines,  and  all  the  applications  of  me- 
chanical  power.  Yet  many  conceive  that  they 
have  completely  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
part  in  the  investigation,  if  they  but  pronounce 
such  motion  to  be  violent,  and  contradistinguish 
it  from  natural.  And  no  doubt  it  is  the  system 
of  Aristotle  and  his  school,  to  instruct  men  what 
to  say,  not  what  to  think ;  to  teach  a  man  by  what 
devices  of  afilrming  or  denying,  he  may  get  clear 
of  a  disputant  in  argument,  not  how,  by  force  of 
thought,  he  may  get  clear  of  a  difficulty  in  the 
conviction  of  his  own  mind.  Others,  rather  more 
attentive,  laying  hold  of  the  position  that  two 
bodies  cannot  exist  in  one  place,  say  that  it  fol- 
lows as  a  consequence  that  the  stronger  body 
propel,  and  the  weaker  be  dislodged:  that  this 
dislodging  or  flight,  if  a  less  force  is  used,  con- 
tinues no  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  original 
impulse,  as  in  protrusion;  but  if  a  greater,  the 


impulsion  continues  for  a  time,  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  impelling  body,  till  it  gradually 
slackens,  as  in  throwing.  And  here,  again,  accord- 
ing to  another  inveterate  habit  of  the  same  school, 
they  catch  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  thing, 
indifferent  to  its  progression  and  termination,  an4 
drag  in  all  that  follows  under  the  head  of  the  be- 
ginning ;  whence,  with  an  overweening  haste  and 
impatience,  they  break  off  their  train  of  thought 
in  the  midst.  For  in  what  they  say  of  bodies 
giving  way  at  the  impelling  force,  there  is  some- 
thing; but  why  the  motion  should  continue  after 
the  urging  body  is  withdrawn,  and  consequently 
the  necessary  alternative  of  the  weaker  and 
stronger  body  mingling  is  at  an  end,  of  this  they 
say  nothing,  not  sufficiently  apprehending  the 
scope  of  their  own  observations. 

Others,  however,  more  attentive  and  steady  in 
investigating,  having  marked  the  force  of  the  air 
in  winds  and  the  like  instances,  which  is  capable 
of  throwing  down  trees  and  towers,  have  supposed 
that  the  force  which  urges  and  accompanies  pro- 
jectiles, afier  the  first  impulsion,  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  air  accumulating  and  rushing  in 
behind  the  body  in  motion,  by  the  impulse  of 
which  that  body  is  borne  along,  like  a  ship  in  the 
expanse  of  water.  And  such  persons,  at  least,  do 
not  quit  their  subject,  but  carry  their  thought  to 
its  conclusion;  yet  they,  nevertheless,  do  not 
attain  to  the  truth.  The  cause  in  reality  is  this. 
The  principal  motion  seems  to  be  in  the  parts  of 
the  volant  body  itself,  which  parts  being  imper- 
ceptible to  vision,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
tenuity,  escape  the  notice  of  men,  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  their  subject,  and  passing  it  over  with 
a  cursory  glance.  But  to  one  who  gives  it  a 
sounder  examination,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that 
the  harder  bodies  are,  they  are  the  more  impatient 
of  pressure,  the  more  acutely  sensitive  to  it,  as  it 
were;  so  much  so,  that  if  disturbed  ever  so  little 
from  their  natural  position,  they  endeavour  with 
great  velocity  of  movement  to  free  themselves 
from  its  effect,  and  resume  their  original  state. 
To  effect  which,  the  several  parts,  beginning  with 
the  part  struck,  successively  propel  one  another, 
in  the  same  way  as  an  external  force,  and  keep 
up  that  motion  vigorously ;  hence  results  a  con- 
tinuous and,  though  invisible,  intense  vibration  of 
the  parts.  And  this  we  see  exemplified  in  glass, 
sugar,  and  similar  brittle  substances,  which,  it 
they  be  divided  by  a  blade  or  edged  instrument, 
are,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment  broken  down  in  other 
parts  distant  from  the  line  described  by  the  blade.  • 
Which  evidently  proves  that  the  motion  of  pres- 
sure travels  to  the  parts  of  these  substances  suc- 
cessively. This  motion  pervading  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  and  trying,  as  it  were,  their  compact- 
ness, causes  the  breaking  down  of  that  part, 
where,  from  the  structure,  the  cohesion  is  weak. 
Yet  does  not  this  motion,  though  it  agitates  and 
9¥S 
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permeates  the  whole,  come  into  view,  till  a  visihle 
break  or  diTiilsioa  of  continuity  takes  place. 
Again,  we  observe,  if  we  happen  to  bend  and 
compress  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  the 
two  ends  of  a  wire,  or  bit  of  cane,  or  the  harder 
part  of  a  pen,  (or  similar  bodies  which  unite 
Aexibility  with  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity,)  they 
anon  spring  from  the  hand.  The  cause  of  which 
motion  is  evidently  discernible  not  to  be  in  the 
extremities  compressed  by  the  fingers,  but  in  the 
middle  part,  which  is  the  seat  of  forcible  pressure, 
to  relieve  itself  from  which,  the  motion  comes  into 
play.  And  in  this  instance  it  is  clearly  shown, 
that  the  alleged  cause  of  motion,  the  impulsion 
of  the  air,  is  inadmissible.  For  here  there  is  no 
concussion  to  let  in  a  rush  of  air.  This  is  also 
proved  by  a  slight  experiment,  when  we  press 
the  fresh  and  smooth  ball  of  a  plum,  drawing  the 
fingers  gradually  together,  and  in  this  manner  let 
it  go.  For  in  that  instance  also  compression  is 
substituted  for  percussion.  But  the  most  conspi- 
cuous effect  of  this  interior  motion  is  in  the  revo« 
lutions  and  gryrations  of  missiles  while  flying. 
The  missiles,  indeed,  proceed  onwards,  but  they 
make  their  progression  in  spiral  lines,  that  is,  by 
straight-lined  and  rotatory  motion  together,  and 
indeed  this  curvilinear  motion  is  so  fleet,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  easy,  and  somehow  so  familiar 
to  things,  as  to  excite  a  doubt  in  my  mind  whe- 
ther it  does  not  depend  on  some  higher  principle. 
Yet  I  think  that  the  cause  of  this  fact  is  no  other 
than  the  same  we  are  now  handling.  For  the 
concussion  of  the  body  occasions  an  excessive 
impetus  in  all  its  parts  and  particles,  to  effect  in 
some  way  or  other  their  extrication  and  fireedom. 
The  body,  therefore,  not  only  acts  and  flies  forth 
in  a  straight  line,  but  strives  to  move  from  every 
point  in  it  at  once,  and,  therefore,  whirls  round  ; 
for  in  both  ways  it  somewhat  relieves  itself  of  its 
impulse.  Now  this,  which  in  the  harder  solids 
is  a  somewhat  recondite  and  latent  property,  is  in 
the  sofVer  ones  evident,  and,  so  to  speak,  palpable. 
For  as  wax,  and  lead,  and  similar  soft  bodies, 
when  struck  with  a  mallet,  give  way  not  only  in 
the  line  of  percussion,  but  laterally  every  way ; 
so,  in  like  manner,  hard  or  resisting  bodies  move 
in  a  straight  line  and  periphery  at  once.  For  the 
retrocession  of  soft  bodies  in  their  substance,  and 
of  hard  ones  in  their  place,  is  the  same  in  its  prin- 
ciple, as  is  evidently  seen  in  the  structure  of  the 
•oft  body,  and  in  Uie  affection  of  the  hard  one, 
exhibited  in  its  flight  and  volant  path.  Meantime 
let  none  think  that  besides  this  motion,  (which  is 
the  cardinal  point,)  I  do  not  ascribe  a  certain  de- 
gree of  effect  to  the  conveyance  of  the  air,  which 
is  caoable  of  assisting,  obstructing,  modifying, 
and  reguisting  the  principal  motion ;  for  its  power 
is  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  And  this  doc- 
trine of  violent  or  mechanical  motion  (which  has 
been  hitherto  unknown)  is,  as  it  were,  the  foun- 
tain-head of  practical  mecluuucs. 


Of  the  eauH  of  Motion  in  Fire-^wm*^  which  has  bum 
hitherto  inveftigaied  onl^  in  part^  and  thai  pmi 
eomparativefy  unimportanL 

IX. 

The  theory  of  fire-arms— of  a  motion  so  power- 
ful and  so  remarkable,  is  imperfect,  and,  in  the 
more  important  part,  defective.  For  it  is  said  in 
explanation  that  the  gunpowder,  after  having  been 
converted  into  flame  and  volatilized,  expands  and 
occupies  more  space;  whence  it  follows,  that  as 
two  bodies  cannot  exist  in  the  same  space,  other- 
wise a  jumbling  of  their  dimensions  would  ensue, 
or  the  elementary  form  be  destroyed,  or  a  preter- 
natural arrangement  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body  be  the  effect,  (for  this  is  what  they  say,)  that 
the  impeding  body  is  ejected  or  broken.  And 
what  they  say  contains  something.  For  this  ten- 
dency is  both  an  affection  of  matter,  and  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  motion  itself.  Yet  they  err  in  this, 
that  in  their  over  hasty  way  of  determining,  they 
jump  at  once  to  the  necessary  consequence  of  tho 
dilatation  of  a  body,  and  do  not  accurately  considet 
what  comes  first  in  the  order  of  nature.  For  thai 
the  substance  of  the  gunpowder,  after  having  been 
converted  into  flame,  must  occupy  a  larger  space, 
is  doubtless  a  thing  of  necessity ;  but  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gunpowder  should  be  inflamed  at 
all,  and  that  so  instantaneously,  is  not  determined 
by  a  like  necessity,  but  depends  on  an  antagonism, 
and  comparative  force  of  motions.  For  there  is 
not  a  doubt,  that  the  compact  and  heavy  body 
which  is  expelled  or  dislodged  by  this  motion, 
offers  considerable  resistance  before  it  gives  way, 
and,  if  it  happen  to  be  the  stronger,  is  victorious, 
that  is  to  say,  the  flame,  in  that  case,  does  not  caat 
out  the  ball,  but  the  ball  stifles  the  flame.  If, 
therefore,  instead  of  gunpowder,  you  take  sul- 
phur, asphaltum,  or  the  like,  bodies  which  are  also 
quickly  inflammable,  and  (as  the  closeness  of 
particles  in  bodies  hinders  ignition)  reduce  them 
to  a  grain  like  gunpowder,  mixing  up  with  it  m 
small  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  the  juniper,  or  soma 
other  very  combustible  wood ;  yet,  should  the 
nitre  be  wanting,  that  rapid  and  powerful  motioa 
does  not  follow :  the  motion  to  perfect  inflamma- 
tion is  impeded  and  fettered  by  the  resisting  body, 
so  that  it  cannot  fully  expand  and  take  effect. 
For,  besides  the  motion  of  inflammation,  which 
chiefly  arises  from  the  sulphureous  part  of  the 
gunpowder,  there  is  yet  another  powerful  and  vio- 
lent motion  in  the  case.  This  is  caused  by  the 
crude  watery  ether,  which  is  extricated  from  the 
nitre  in  part,  but  chiefly  from  the  charcoal,  and 
which  not  only  itself  dilates,  as  exhaled  essences 
are  wont  to  do,  on  the  application  of  heat,  but  at 
the  same  time  (which  is  the  principal  circum- 
stance) by  a  motion  of  extreme  rapidity,  flies  off 
and  breaks  forth  from  the  heat  and  flame,  thus 
distending  and  opening  passages  for  the  inflam- 
matioQ  to  follow.    Of  this  motion  we  see  tlis 
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simplest  fonn  in  the  crackling  of  the  dry  leares  of 
laorel  or  ivy,  when  we  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and 
still  more  in  salt,  which  approximates  more  nearly 
to  the  substance  under  examination.  We  also 
often  observe  something  like  this  in  the  tallow  of 
candies  when  melted,  and  in  the  windy  rustle  of 
green  wood  set  on  fire.  But  it  is  chiefly  discern- 
ible in  quicksilver,  which  is  an  extremely  crude 
substance,  not  unlike  the  water  of  a  chalybeate 
spring ;  and  the  force  of  it,  if  tried  by  the  appli- 
cation of  fire,  and  prevented  from  egress,  not  great- 
ly inferior  to  that  of  gunpowder  itself.  Men  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  admonished  and  conjured  from 
this  example,  not  in  their  investigation  of  causes 
to  catch  at  only  one  element,  and  so  too  lightly 
to  pronounce  upon  them  ;  but  to  look  around  them 
with  caution,  and  rivet  their  contemplation  more 
intensely  and  profoundly. 

Of  the  Hmmilarity  cf  thingi  eeleitial  and  atibluna- 
ryy  in  regard  to  eternity  and  mutability^  that  it 
Ka»  not  been  proved  to  he  true, 

X. 

The  received  opinion  that  the  universe  is  regu- 
larly divided  and  discriminated  by  spheres,  as  it 
were,  and  that  there  is  one  system  of  heavenly 
and  another  of  sublunary  being,  appears  to  have 
been  adopted,  nut  without  rational  grounds,  pro- 
vided the  opinion  is  applied  with  proper  modifica- 
tions. For  there  is  no  doubt  t^at  the  regions 
situated  beneath  the  lunar  orb,  and  above  it,  differ 
in  many  and  important  respects.  Yet  is  not  that 
belief  more  certain  than  this  other,  that  the  bodies 
in  both  spheres  have  tendencies,  appetencies,  and 
motions  which  are  common  to  both.  We  ought 
then  to  imitate  the  unity  of  nature,  to  discriminate 
those  spheres  rather  than  rend  them  asunder,  and 
not  break  down  the  continuity  of  our  contempla- 
tion. But  with  respect  to  another  received  opi- 
nion, that  the  heavenly  bodies  undergo  no  change, 
bni  that  the  terrestrial  or  elementary  (as  they  are 
called)  are  subject  to  change;  and  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  last  resembles  a  courtezan  ever  seeking 
the  embracement  of  new  bodies,  but  of  the  other 
a  matron  linked  to  one  in  stable  and  inviolable 
union ;  it  seems  but  a  popular  notion,  weak,  and 
originating  in  appearances  and  superstition.  This 
notion  appears  to  be  tottering,  and  without  foun- 
dation, when  viewed  in  either  way.  For  neither 
does  their  imagined  eternity  consist  with  heaven, 
nor  their  mutability  with  earth.  For,  with  respect 
to  heaven,  we  cannot  rest  upon  it  as  a  reason  for 
ehanges  not  happening  there,  that  they  do  not 
emerge  to  our  view,  the  view  of  man  being  pre- 
vented no  less  by  distance  of  place  than  by  tenu- 
ity of  bodies.  For  various  changes  are  found  to 
take  place  in  the  air,  as  is  evident  in  heat,  cold, 
smells*  sounds,  which  do  not  ftOl  within  the  line 
of  sight.  Nor,  again,  I  suppose,  wonld  the  eye, 
if  placed  in  the  orb  of  the  mooii»  deseiy  across 


such  a  prodigious  interval,  what  operations,  move- 
ments, and  changes  presented  themselves  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  in  engines,  plants,  animals,  and 
so  on,  which  on  account  of  their  distance  would 
not  equal  the  bulk  of  the  minutest  straw.    Now, 
in  bodies  of  such  immense  bulk  and  magnitude, 
that  by  the  vastness  of  their  dimensions  they  can 
overcome  the  greatness  of  distance,  and  come  into 
visibility ;  it  is  evident  from  certain  comets,  that 
changes  take  place  as  they  move  in  the  expanse 
of  the  heavens.    I  allude  to  those  comets,  which 
have  retained  a  certain  unvaried  relation  of  posi- 
tion to  the  fixed  stars,  such  as  that  which  in  our 
own  day  appeared  in  Cassiopea.    But  as  respects 
the  earth,  after  having  penetrated  into  the  interior 
recesses  of  it,  leaving  tliat  crust  and  mixture  of 
substances  which  composes  its  surface  and  conti- 
guous parts,  there  seems  to  exist  there  also  an 
eternal  immobility,  analogous  to  that  supposed  to 
be  found  in  heaven.    For  it  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  if  the  earth  underwent  changes  at  an  extreme 
depth  beneath  its  surface,  the  influence  of  such 
changes,  even  in  the  region  we  tread,  would  pro- 
duce greater  calamities  than  any  we  behold.    Most 
earthquakes,  certainly,  and  volcanic  eruptions,  do 
not  rise  from  a  great  but  a  very  moderate  depth, 
since  they  affect  such  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  surface.    For  in  proportion  as  such  visitations 
agitate  a  wider  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  the 
same  proportion  we  are  to  suppose  that  their  bases 
and  primitive  seats  enter  deeper  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.    These  earthquakes,  therefore,  which 
are  greater,  (in  the  extent  of  surface  agitated  I 
mean,  not  in  violence  of  tremefaction,)  and  which 
but  rarely  happen,  may  be  assimilated  to  comets 
of  the  description  we  have  mentioned,  which  are 
also  unusual.    So  that  the  proposition  with  which 
we  set  out  remains  unshaken,  namely,  that  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  there  is  no  great  differ^ 
ence  as  respects  stability  and  change.    But  if  any 
one  is  influenced  to  a  different  opinion  by  the  regn* 
larity  and  seeming  exactness  of  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  we  have  before  us  the  ocean,  the 
solitary  handmaid  as  it  were  of  eternity,  which  ex- 
hibits no  less  unchangeable  uniformity  than  they. 
Lastly,  if  any  one  shall  still  insist,  that  neverthe- 
less it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  the  part  contiguous  to  it,  changes 
innumerable  take  place,  but  that  in  heaven  it  is 
not  so,  we  would  have  him  thus  answered ;  that 
we  do  not  carry  the  parallel  through  every  part ;  and 
yet  if  we  take  the  upper  and  middle  regions  of  air 
(as  they  are  termed)  for  a  surface  and  exterior  in- 
tegument of  heaven,  just  as  among  us  we  regard 
that  space  over  which  are  distributed  animals, 
plants,  minerals,  as  a  surface  or  outer  integument 
of  earth,  we  b^old  in  both  manifold  reproductions 
and  vicissitudes,  in  full  operation.    It  would, 
therefore,  seem  that  all  the  disorder,  contention, 
and  «oianiotion  of  the  universe,  has  its  seat  on  tho 
IfoiitieBi  of  beavsn  and  earth  alone.    As  in  civil 
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society,  it  oUrh  happens  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
thingrs,  that  the  borders  of  two  adjacent  kingdoms 
are  wasted  with  a  perpetual  succession  of  inroads 
and  affrays,  while  the  interior  provinces  of  either 
kingdom  enjoy  continued  and  profound  tranquillity. 
And  none  who  bestows  a  proper  attention  on 
the  subject  will  make  an  objection  of  religion. 
For  it  was  only  a  heathen  flourish  to  ascribe  to  a 
material  hearen  the  quality  of  being  impregnable 
to  decay.  The  sacred  Scriptures  ascribe  eternity 
and  destructibility  equally  to  heaven  and  earth, 
though  they  assign  to  them  a  different  glory  and 
an  unequal  reverence.  For  if  it  be  recorded,  that 
*<  the  sun  and  moon  bear  fiaiithful  and  eternal  wit- 


ness in  heaven,**  it  is  also  said  that  <<  genenUotm 
pass  away,  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever.*'  And 
that  both  are  transitory  is  a  doctrine  contained  in 
the  same  oracle  of  God,  namely,  that  •«  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the  word  of  die 
Lord  will  not  pass  away.** 

These  things  we  have  noted,  not  from  any 
ambition  of  novelty  in  opinion,  but  because,  not 
in  ignorant  conjecture,  but  instructed  by  ezamplefl, 
we  foresee  that  these  fantastical  divorces,  and 
distinctions  of  objects  and  of  regions,  beyond 
what. truth  admits,  will  prove  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  true  philosophy  and  the  contemplation  of 
nature.  W.  6.  G. 


THE 
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But  as  so  many  foUing  inconveniences  are 
found  to  spring  up  on  all  sides,  it  should  be 
deemed  satisfactory  if  any  thing  can  be  avouched 
less  revolting. 

Let  us,  therefore,  construct  a  scheme  of  the 
universe,  according  to  that  measure  of  history 
hitherto  known  to  us,  reserving  for  our  future 
judgment  all  new  lights,  after  history,  and  through 
history,  our  philosophy,  by  induction,  may  have 
reached  a  maturer  age.  But  we  will,  in  the  out- 
set, premise  some  points  that  have  reference  to 
the  matter  composing  the  heavenly  bodies,  whence 
their  motion  and  formation  may  be  better  under^ 
stood ;  afterwards  setting  forth  our  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  that  motion  itself,  the  chief  subject  under 
discussion. 

Nature,  then,  in  the  separating  of  matter,  seems 
to  have  drawn  an  impassable  bar  between  the 
rare  and  dense,  and  to  have  assigned  the  globe  of 
the  earlh  to  the  order  of  the  dense;  but  every 
thing,  from  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  and  its 
waters,  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  firmament, 
to  that  of  the  rare  or  volatile,  as  it  were,  to  twin 
classes  of  first  principles,  not  indeed  of  equal  but 
uf  suitable  portions.  Nor  indeed  does  either  the 
water  clinging  to  the  clouds,  or  the  wind  pent  up 
m  the  earth,  disarrange  this  natural  and  appro- 
priate position  of  things :  but  this  difference,  be- 
tween rare  or  volatile,  and  dense  or  tangible,  is 
entirely  primordial  or  essential,  and  is  what  the 
system  of  the  universe  chiefly  has  recourse  to.  It 
proceeds  from  a  state  of  things  the  most  simple 
possible— this  is  from  the  abundance  and  scarce- 
ness of  matter,  in  proportion  to  its  extension. 
What  belong  to  the  order  of  subtilA  or  Tolatite,  as 
fimnd  hers  among  US,  (we  ais  •peaking  of  those 


bodies  that  are  simple  and  perfect,  not  of  such  as 
are  compounded  and  imperfectly  mixed,)  ars 
cleariy  those  two  bodies,  air  and  flame.  Bnt 
these  are  to  be  propounded  as  bodies  utterly 
heterogeneous,  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed^ 
that  flame  is  nothing  else  than  air  set  on  fire.  To 
these  correspond,  in  the  higher  regions,  the 
ethereal  and  sidereal  nature,  as,  in  the  infeiior« 
water  and  oil,  and  in  the  still  deeper  parts,  mcfi- 
cury  and  sulphur,  and  generally  crude  and  fat 
bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  bodies  that  have  a 
repugnance  to,  and  such  as  are  susceptible  of» 
flame;  (for  salts  are  of  a  compounded  natorsv 
consisting  of  crude  and  at  the  same  time  also  of 
inflammable  parts.)  It  is  now  to  be  seen  by  what 
compact  these  two  great  families  of  things,  air 
and  flame,  shall  have  occupied  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  universe,  and  what  are  those  parts 
they  hold  in  the  system.  In  air  nearest  to  the 
earth,  flame  lives  but  a  momentary  life,  and 
utterly  perishes.  But  af^r  the  air  has  begun  to 
be  more  depurate  from  the  efiiuviae  of  the  earth 
and  well  rarefied,  the  nature  of  flame  through 
various*  adventures  explores  its  way,  and  trios  to 
take  its  station  in  the  air,  and  af^r  a  time  acqairas 
some  duration,  not  from  succession,  as  with  us, 
but  in  identity;!  which  takes  place  for  a  time  ia 
some  of  the  feebler  comets,  which  are  in  a  manner 
of  an  intermediate  nature  between  a  successive 
and  a  fixed  flame ;  the  flamy  nature,  however,  is 
not  fixed  or  established,  before  its  arrival  at  th* 
body  of  the  moon.    There  the  flame  lays  down- 

*  Per  Tariofl  eaiuf ,  per  tot  dhcrimina  r^rnm,  Virf .  Mn,  iH 
90S.    ^  P«r  ymrU*  ■—«■  unUl  et  experHur/  may  be  trMM» 
iiua4,*  after  Tarlouf  adTe»»ufu»«  eiroru  met,'  or, -savea* 
turuui  tnroaga  nuiny  cMuaUlei  triei.' 

f  MemittN :  f«Bvi»  actio  rapttltA. 
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its  extinguishable  part,  and  protects  itself  on  all 
sides,  but  yet  it  is  a  flame,  weak  without  vigour, 
and  having  little  of  radiation  of  that  kind ;  that  is, 
neither  vivid  from  its  own  nature,  nor  much 
excited  by  a  contrary  one ;  neither  is  it  sincere, 
but,  from  its  composition  with  an  ethereal  sub- 
stance, such  as  is  there  met  with,  it  is  stained  and 
mixed  up.  And  in  the  region  of  Mercury  flame 
has  not  very  plentifully  established  itself,  since, 
by  the  accumulation  of  its  whole  amount,  it  is 
able  to  form  only  a  small  planet,  and  that  withal 
labouring  and  struggling,  like  an  ignis  fatuns, 
with  a  great  and  highly  disturbed  diversity  of 
fluctuating  motions,  and  not  bearing  to  be  sepa- 
rated but  for  a  small  distance  from  the  guardian 
protection  of  the  sun.  Moreover,  afVer  we  arrive 
at  the  region  of  Venus,  the  flamy  nature  begins  to 
gain  strength  and  to  wax  brighter,  and  to  be  col- 
lected into  a  globe  of  a  tolerable  size ;  neverthe- 
less, she  also  is  the  handmaid  of  the  sun,  and 
shudders  with  an  abhorrence  of  any  greater 
recession  from  him.  But  in  the  region  of  the  sun, 
flame  is  set,  as  it  were,  on  a  throne,  the  mean 
being  among  the  flames  of  the  planets,  for  there  it 
is  stronger  and  more  glittering  than  the  flames  of 
the  fixed  stars,  on  account  of  the  greater  restrain- 
ingr*  influence  shed  all  around,  and  the  closest 
possible  union.  But  flame  in  the  region  of  Mars 
is  observed  to  be  likewise  powerful,  denodng  by 
its  splendour  the  sun's  vicinity,  yet  existing  of  its 
own  proper  virtue,  and  admitting  of  a  separation 
from  the  sun  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  firmament  In  the  region  of  Jupiter,  how- 
ever, flame,  laying  aside,  in  a  gradual  manner, 
this  emulation,  appears  more  serene  and  clear, 
not  so  much  from  its  proper  nature,  (as  the  planet 
Venus,  she  being  more  sparkling,)  but  from  being 
less  moved  and  excited  by  the  nature  spread 
around  him ;  j-  in  which  region  it  is  probable  that 
takes  place,  which  Galileo  devised,  to  wit,  that 
the  firmament  there  begins  to  be  studded  with 
stars,  although  from  their  minuteness  invisible. 
But,  again,  in  the  region  of  Saturn  the  nature  of 
flame  seems  to  become  somewhat  languid  and 
faint,  as  being  both  farther  removed  from  an  alli- 
ance with  the  sun,  and  exhausted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring constellated  firmament.  Lastly,  a  flamy 
and  sidereal  nature  having  overpowered  the 
ethereal  nature,  gives  a  constellated  firmament 
composed  of  an  ethereal  and  sidereal  nature,  as 
the  globe  of  the  earth  is  of  continent  and  waters 
scattered  up  and  down  on  this  side  and  that  side, 
the  ethereal  substance  being  however  overruled, 

*  AatiperitUiin :  wtpWaon  flfnifief,  geDenllf,  'eiream- 
■Unee :'  but.  In  Atben.  I.  5,  it  alto  denotes  *  circultuf :'  «I 
Sk  r^t  vcpir^ncix  ^pai  rdv  ipiBftdv  itmvt  o^ai,  ports, 
qnm  In  ctrculta  erant,  Tigtnti,  itc. ;  therefore,  the  Uliurtriom 
author  may  mean  hj  *  antiperiataaia/  the  attractWe  inflo- 
enee  of  the  aun  oppoaed  to,  and  which  detaina  [cohibet]  the 
pianets  in  their  orblta. 

t  Or,  *<  fhmi  the  nature  apread  around  htm  being  leaa,'*  Ibe., 
according  aa  irriUU  and  exaaperata  are  taken  in  the 
tive  or  ablative  caae. 
Vol-!.— R3 


subdued,  and  assimilated,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
endure  and  become  subservient  to  the  sidereal. 
Wherefore,  from  the  earth  to  the  summit  of  the 
firmament  are  found  three  genera  of  regions,  and, 
as  it  were,  three  stages,  as  relate  to  the  region  in 
which  flame  is  extinguished,  the  region  in  which 
flame  disperses  itself;  moreover,  to  quibble  about 
contiguity  and  continuity  in  soft  and  flowing 
bodies,  would  be  an  utter  vulgarism.  Neverthe-  ' 
less,  that  point  should  be  understood,  namely, 
that  nature  is  accustomed  to  advance  to  spaces  by 
gradual  steps,  then,  of  a  sudden,  by  leaps,  and  to 
alternate  this  sort  of  process,  otherwise  no  fabric 
could  be  formed  did  she  always  proceed  by  insen- 
sible degrees;  for  what  a  jump  as  respects  the 
expansion  of  matter  is  there  from  water  to  air, 
even  ever  so  dense  or  clouded,  and  yet  these 
bodies,  so  different  in  their  nature,  are  Joined 
together  in  position  and  superficies  without  any 
medium  or  interposing  distance :  nor  is  it  a  less 
leap  as  to  a  substantial  nature,  from  the  region  of 
the  air  to  the  region  of  the  moon ;  in  like  manner, 
a  prodigious  one  from  the  firmament.  Wherefore, 
if  any  one  shall  have  taken  for  continuous  and 
contiguous,  not  from  the  manner  of  their  annexa- 
tion, but  from  the  diversity  of  the  bodies  con- 
nected, those  three  regions  we  have  spoken  of, 
they  can  only  be  held  for  contiguous  in  their 
limits. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  notice,  in  a  clear  and  ex- 
plicit manner,  the  amount  and  nature  of  what  this 
our  theory,  relating  to  the  substance-matters  of  a 
system,  may  establish,  as  also  of  what  it  may 
give  the  negative  to,  in  order  that  it  may  be  main- 
tained or  overthrown.  It  denies  that  vulgar 
opinion,  that  flame  is  air  ignited,  by  affirming  that 
those  two  bodies,  air  and  flame,  are  clearly  hete- 
rogeneous, like  water  and  oil,  sulphur  and  mer- 
cury. It  negatives  that  vacuum  eoacervatum  held 
by  Gilbert,  to  obtain  among  the  scattered  spheres, 
but  affirms  that  the  spaces  are  filled  with  aerial 
or  a  flamy  nature.  It  denies  that  the  moon  is  an 
aqueous,  or  a  dense,  or  a  solid  body,  but  affirms  . 
that  it  is  of  a  flamy  nature,  though  it  be  gentle 
withal,  and  weak,  being  indeed  the  first  rudiment 
and  the  last  sediment  of  celestial  flame;  since 
flame,  (according  to  its  density,)  no  less  than  air 
and  liquids,  admits  of  innumerable  degrees.  It 
establishes  that  flame,  justly  and  freely  posited, 
becomes  fixed  and  subsists,  no  less  than  air  and 
water;  nor  is  it  a  momentary  thing,  and  only 
successive  in  its  bulk,  by  renewal  and  feeding,  as 
is  the  case  here  with  us.  It  maintains  that  flamo 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  go  and  collect  itself 
into  globes,  after  the  manner  of  an  earthy  nature, 
but  not  at  all  like  air  and  water,  which  are  ga- 
thered together  in  orbs  and  the  interstices  oC 
globes,  but  never  into  perfect  globes.  It  avers 
Uiat  the  same  flamy  nature  in  the  proper  place, 
(that  is)  in  the  constellated  firmament,  is  dispersed 
in  infinite  round  atoms,  but  yeU  in  such  soittlial 
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tlial  twofold  principle  of  pure  air  and  constellation 
he  not  put  off,  nor  yet  flame  extended  to  the  heaven 
of  heuvens*  U  affirms  that  stars  Bra  re^l  flames, 
but  that  the  actions  &f  Q^m&  in  the  hearens  should 
in  no  wise  be  wrested  into  a  comparison  with  the 
sctionB  of  Hame  with  us,  most  of  which  operate 
b^  casualty.  It  aJBrmathat  the  ether  interspersed 
amon^  stars,  mnd  the  stars  themaeWes,  have  re- 
spective relations  to  air  and  flame,  but  sublimated 
and  rectified.  And  thus,  with  respect  lo  the  sub- 
sUnce  of  the  constitution  or  system  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  some  such  ideas  as  these  have  suggested 
themselves  to  our  mind. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  motions  of  the 
tieavenly  bodies,  on  account  of  which  we  have 
tddueed  these  premises^  It  appears  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  rest  is  not  excluded  from  nature 
%s  to  any  whole,  (for  we  are  not  now  discoursing 
of  small  parts,)  This  (waiving  logical  and 
mathematical  subtleties)  is  mainly  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  inciting  causes,  and  the  veloci- 
ties of  the  heavenly  motions,  gradually  slacken 
themselves,  as  tending  lo  ultimate  cessation,  and 
because  that,  even  the  heavenly  bodies  partake 
of  rest,  hard  hy  the  poles,  and  because,  if  immo- 
bility be  excluded  the  system,  it  is  dissolved  and 
dissipated*  But,  if  there  be  a  certain  accumula- 
tion and  mass  of  matter  of  an  immovable  nature, 
there  seems  no  further  room  to  doubt  that  it  Is  the 
globe  of  the  earth  ;  for  a  dense  and  close  cement- 
ing of  matter  disposea  toward  a  languid  and 
reluctant  motion ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  a  looae 
unfolding  of  it  Cowards  a  brisk  and  ready  one. 
And  not  without  reason  did  Telesius  (who  revived 
the  philosophy  and  discussions  of  Parmenides  in 
t  treatise  on  the  principle  of  cold,)  introduce  into 
nature,  not^  Indeed,  a  co-essentiality  and  coupling, 
(which  was  his  wish,)  but,  however,  an  affinity 
and  agreement,  to  wit,  on  one  side,  of  hot,  shining, 
rare,  and  immovable,  andn,  on  the  opposite  part* 
of  cold,  dark,  dense,  and  immovable,  by  placing 
the  site  of  the  first  harmony  in  tlie  heavens,  of 
lii6  second  on  the  earth*  But,  if  rest  and  imrao* 
bility  be  conceded,  it  seems  fit  that  wo  also  sup- 
|»ose  a  motion  without  limit  and  to  the  uttermost 
movable^  especially  in  natures  opposed  to  each 
other*  This  motion  is  commonly  rotatory,  such 
fts  is  generally  fijund  in  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  for, 
motion  in  a  circle  has  no  termination,  and  seems 
to  Bow  from  a  natural  desire  of  the  body,  which 
moves,  only  that  it  may  move,  and  follow  itself, 
4nd  seek  its  own  embraces,  and  excire  its  nature, 
snd  enjoy  it, and  esceTcise  iiJ^elf  in  its  proper  ope- 
tulion ;  whereas,  amotion  in  aright  line  may  seem 
4  finite  journeying,  and  a  movement  to  a  bound aiy 
of  cessation  or  rt'St»  and  that  it  may  attain  Bomo« 
thing,  and  then  quielly  lay  down  its  motion. 
Wherefore,  respecting  t!iat  rotatory  motion,  which 
motion  is  true  and  perennial,  and  commonly  sup- 
posed peculiar  lo  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  must 
iDtjuije  how  it  eijuips  iiseU  in  the  outset,  and  by 


what  rate  of  conduct  it  incites  and  checks  [tself* 
and  what  the  nature  may  he  of  those  tn5uenc«« 
which  really  act  upon  it.  In  our  progress  of  on- 
folding  these  things,  we  will  refer  lo  computations 
and  tables,  that  beautiful  mathematical  dogma, 
(that  all  motions  are  restrained  to  circles,  per- 
fect, or  ecc-entric,  or  concentric,)  and  thai  high 
flown  dictum,  (that  the  earth  is,  in  respect  of  the 
firm;iment,  like  a  point  of  no  magnitude,)  and 
many  more  feigned  discoveries  of  astronomers. 
But,  first,  we  will  divide  the  heavenly  motion* ; 
some  are  coamtet,  others,  ad  invicem*  Those  we 
call  eogmin\  which  the  heavenly  bodies  acquine 
from  the  consent  not  only  of  the  heavens,  but  of 
the  universe:  those  nd  (nvittm,  in  which  some 
heavenly  bodies  depend  on  others:  and  this  is  a 
true  ^nd  necessary  division.  On  the  supposilion, 
then,  of  the  earth  standing  still,  (for  that*  at  pre- 
sent, appears  to  us  the  truer  hypothesis,)  it  is 
manifest  that  the  heavens  are  carried  round  by  a 
diurnal  motion,  the  measure  of  which  motion  is 
the  space  of  twenty- four  hours,  or  thereabouts ; 
and  I  consequently,  the  revolution  is  from  etist  to 
west,  upon  certain  points,  (which  they  call  poles,) 
south  and  north:  moreover,  the  heavens  are  not 
whirled  round  movable  poles,  nor,  back  ag^in, 
are  the  points  different  from  those  stated  :  and 
this  motion  verily  seems  in  harmony  with  uni- 
versal nature,  and  therefore  sole,  except  as  far  as 
it  admits  both  of  decrements  and  d(*clinalions ; 
according  to  which  decrements  and  decJi nations, 
this  motion  shoots  through  every  thing  movable, 
and  pervades  all  space,  from  the  constellated 
firmament  even  to  the  very  bowels  and  inmost 
recesses  of  the  earth ;  not  by  any  snatched  or 
harassing  course,  hut  by  perpetual  consent; 
and  thai  motion  in  the  constellated  finnameni  t9 
perfect  and  entire,  as  welt  as  lo  a  just  measure  of 
time,  as  hy  a  full  restoration  of  place ;  but,  inas- 
much as  that  motion  recedes  from  the  summit  of 
the  heavens,  insomuch  does  it  become  more  im- 
perfect, with  a  reference  to  ita  slowness  as  well 
as  its  uberration  from  a  circular  motion,  Andt 
first,  we  must  apeak  distinctly  of  that  slowness. 
We  affirm,  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  Sa(ur«  is 
too  slow  to  carry  It  round,  and  restore  it  to  the 
same  point  in  twenty-four  hours;  hut  that  ilie 
starry  firmament  is  carried  on  quicker,  and  out- 
strips Saturn  hy  such  an  excess,  as,  in  as  rn^ny 
days  as  complete  thinj  years,  would  agree  w^ith 
a  w h ol e  ci  rcui t  of  the  heavens*  Th e  sa me  is  to  be 
said  of  the  rest  of  the  planets,  according  to  Ute 
difference  of  the  periodic  time  of  each  plitnet ;  so 
that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sisfry  firmametit 
(in  that  same  period,  without  any  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  circle)  is  nearly  by  one  hour 
swifter  than  the  diurnitl  motion  of  the  moon  i 
for,  if  the  moon  could  complete  its  revolntion  in 
twenty- four  days,  then  that  excess  would  be  on« 
whole  hour;  wherefore  that  much  talked  of  mo^ 
tion,  In  an  opposite  and  contrary  direction^  front 
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WMt  to  east,  which  is  attributed  as  pecnliar  to  the 
planets,  is  not  true,  but  only  apparent,  from  the 
outstripping  of  the  starry  firmament  toward  the 
west,  and  the  leaving  behind  of  the  planets 
towards  the  east,  which  being  granted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  velocity  of  that  cosmical  motion,  by 
an  unperturbed  law  of  nature,  as  it  descends, 
decreases,  so  that  the  nearer  each  planet  ap- 
proaches the  earth,  the  slower  it  moves ;  whereas 
the  received  opinion  overthrows  and  turns  upside 
down  that  law ;  and  by  attributing  a  motion  of 
their  own  to  the  planets,  falls  into  the  absurdity, 
that  the  planets,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  earth, 
(which  is,  naturally,  the  place  of  rest,)  in  that 
ratio  have  their  celerity  increased ;  w)»ich  astro- 
nomers, in  the  most  trifling  and  unsuccessful 
manner,  attempt  to  excuse,  by  a  relaxation  of  the 
force  of  the  primum  mobile.  But  if  it  seem  to 
any  one  a  matter  of  wonder,  that,  in  spaces  so 
vast  as  interpose  between  the  starry  firmament 
and  the  moon,  that  motion  should  gradually  de- 
crease by  portions  so  small,  by  less,  to  wit,  than 
one  hour,  which  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion;  it  subsides  when  we  consider 
that  each  planet,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  earth, 
completes  lesser  circles,  revolving  in  a  shorter 
circuit;  so  that,  the  decrement  of  the  size  of  the 
circle  being  added  to  the  decrement  of  the  period- 
ic time,  that  motion  is  perceived  to  decrease  in 
a  marked  manner.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
spoken  of  the  velocity,  absolutely  and  apart,  as 
if  the  planets,  placed,  for  example,  in  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  or  of  any  of  its  parallels,  were 
simply  overtaken  by  the  starry  firmament,  and 
by  one  another,  but  yet  in  that  selfsame  circle ; 
for  this  would  be  a  mere  leaving  behind,  without 
any  respect  to  obliquity.  But  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  planets  not  only  hasten  on  their  course  with 
unequal  relative  speed,  but  do  not  return  to  the 
same  point  of  a  circle,  but  decline  towards  the 
south  and  the  north,  the  limits  of  which  declina- 
tion are  the  tropics ;  which  declination  has  pro- 
duced a  circle  oblique  to  us,  and  its  different 
polarity;  after  the  same  manner  that  that  ine- 
quality of  velocity  has  caused  the  motion  of  an 
opposite  action.  Nor  really  is  there  need  of  this 
figment  in  the  nature  of  things,  since,  by  introduc- 
ing spiral  lines,  (the  thing  that  comes  nearest  to 
sense  and  fact,)  the  matter  in  dispute  may  be 
settled,  and  those  points  be  safe  and  sound. 
Besides,  (which  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
matter,)  these  spirals  are  nothing  else  than  devia- 
tions from  a  perfectly  circular  motion,  which  the 
planets  cannot  bear;  for  in  proportion  as  the  sub- 
stances degenerate  in  purity  and  expansion,  so 
also  do  their  motions.  But  it  happens,  that  as  in 
point  of  celerity  the  higher  planets  are  carried  on 
quicker,  and  the  inferior  slower;  so,  also,  that 
the  superior  planets  form  spires  that  approximate* 

•  PropiorM,  if  not  MkprtBtod  for  proprforM,  niMt  ruapea 
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and  more  nearly  resemble  circles,  but  the  infbrior 
curves  more  disjoined  and  eccentric ;  for,  by  de- 
scending more  and  more,  there  is  a  perpetual 
departure  both  from  that  prime  state  of  vdocity 
and  that  perfect  circular  motion,  by  a  law  of 
nature  nowhere  interrupted.  In  this,  however, 
the  planets  agree,  (as  bodies  retaining  much  of  a 
common  nature,  though  in  other  respects  differ^ 
ing,)  that  they  have  the  same  limits  of  declination. 
For  neither  doth  Saturn  return  within  the  tropics, 
nor  does  the  moon  stray  beyond  the  tropics,  (and 
yet  we  must  not  dismiss  from  our  consideration 
what  has  been  handed  down  and  remarked  by 
some  upon  the  wanderings  of  the  planet  Venus,) 
but  all  the  planets,  whether  superior  or  inferior, 
afVer  their  arrival  at  the  tropics,  turn  themselves, 
and  recommence  a  course  back  again,  weary  of 
a  lesser  spiral  range,  such  as  they  would  have  to 
undergo,  if  they  did  approach  nearer  the  poles ; 
and  dreading  that  loss  of  motion  as  destructive 
of  their  nature.  For,  howsoever  it  may  be,  in  the 
starry  firmament,  both  the  stars  near  the  poles^ 
and  those  about  the  equinoctial,  preserve  their 
ranks  and  positions,  reduced  into  order,  one  by 
another,  with  steadfastness  and  consummate  uni- 
formity ;  nevertheless,  the  planets  seem  to  be  of 
that  mixed  nature,  that  they  admit  not  willingly 
an  ampler  circuit,  nor  bear  at  all  a  shorter. 
Furthermore,  these  doctrines  concerning  the  hea- 
venly motions  seem  to  us  somewhat  preferable  to 
forced  and  opposite  motions,  and  of  a  different 
polarity  of  the  zodiac,  and  an  inverted  order  of 
velocity,  and  such  like,  which  in  no  way  agree 
with  the  nature  of  things,  though  they  may  in  a 
manner  accord  with  calculations.  Neither  have 
eminent  astronomers  been  blind  to  these  matters^ 
but,  wrapped  up  in  their  craft,  and  reveries 
of  perfect  circles,  catching  at  subtleties  and  the 
evil  results  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  they 
have  disdained  to  follow  nature.  Truly,  how- 
ever, ia  that  despotic  decretal  against  nature  of 
wise  men  more  mischievous,  than  the  very 
simplicity  and  utter  credulity  of  the  uninformed, 
when  any  one,  for  instance,  looks  with  scorn  at 
truth,  because  it  is  manifest.  And  yet  huge  is 
that  evil,  and  most  widely  extended,  that  the 
human  intellect,  whenever  it  finds  itself  unequal 
to  subjects,  has  a  predilection  to  sosr  above 
them. 

But  now  we  must  inquire  whether  that  one  and 
simple  motion  in  a  circle,  and  in  a  spiral  eurre^ 
from  east  to  west,  upon  certain  south  and  north 
poles,  cease  and  terminate  with  the  heaven^,  or 
it  also  be  conveyed  down  to  things '  beneath. 
For  it  would  not  be  ingenuous  in  us  to  feign  here 
in  this  nether  region  such  aphorism  as  they  sup- 
pose with  respect  to  the  heavens.  Wherefore, 
if  in  these  regions  he  also  found  that  motion,  it 

If  the  IHuetrkMM  author  did  write  propioree,  wh>  did  he  efter- 
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will  sppaar  that,  eT^n  ia  the  heavenv^  ii  ib  of  like 
kind,  ajscording  lo  a  nature  comtnon  or  cosmical, 
wiih  that  we  experience.  Id  ihe  ^ral  place,  theHf 
it  b  piaialy  evident,  that  it  ia  not  confixed  to  ibe 
liniLla  of  the  heave nt.  Bui  the  damenfitrauooa 
and  proofa  of  this  matter  we  haYe  full  j  laid  down 
in  eur  anttctptiiiQn  reapeetin^  the  Jl^wiog  and 
ebbing  pf  the  seai  therefore,  lo  that  we  refer; 
and  this  be  tog  tuppoaed  and  taken  for  granted  ^ 
we  will  proceed  V>  the  rest  of  the  heavenly 
motiona.  But  these  we  have  said  are  not  eosmi- 
ealt  but  reciprocal.  There  ait  four  kinds  of 
motions  viatbie  in  the  heavenB,  besides  that  whit^b 
we  have  called  ce^micalt  which  is  a  diurnal 
notion  in  curves  within  the  tropics*  For  either 
the  9lar9  are  rmsed  higher,  »nd  again  depressed 
lower,  as  they  may  be  farther  from  and  nearer  io 
the  earth;  or  they  bend  and  wind  themselves 
through  the  latitude  of  the  zodiac^  by  running 
out  more  to  the  sotith,  or  more  to  the  north,  and 
by  traversing  what  they  call  the  dragons;*  or 
they  v»ry  from  an  incited  and  also  an  acquisitive 
motion,!  (for  we  join  together  these  two,)  ad- 
vancing somelimee  quicker,  sometimes  slower, 
sometimes  progressively,  sometime  a  retrogress 
sively,  sometimes  even  stopping  and  staying;  or 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sun,  they  are  more 
or  less  bound  together  and  drawn  round  each 
ether.  We  will  recount  the  causes  and  natures 
of  these  only,  generally  touching  the  heads  of 
each ;  for  oar  present  undertaking  requires  that 
to  be  done  in  this  place*  But  in  order  to  tbie, 
and  to  secure  beforehand^  as  well  as  lo  open  the 
way,  we  tnast  frankly  declare  our  sentiments 
upon  some  of  the  maxims  of  philosophers,  aa 
also  upon  certain  hypotheses  of  astro nomera,  as 
well  as  their  observations  during  several  ages, 
out  of  which  materials  ihey  huilt  up  their  myste- 
ries; all  which  things  appear  to  us  to  be  full  of 
error  and  confusion.  Wherefore  there  are  axioms, 
or  rather  certain  conceits,  which,  receiyed  by 
philosophers,  and  transferred  to  astronomy,  and 
unfortunately  being  credited,  have  corrupted  the 
science»  Our  rejection  of  thein  will  be  simple, 
9B  well  ae  our  judgment  upon  them  j  for  it  is  not 
itii table  to  waste  precious  time  on  stUy  refuta- 
tions. The  firit  of  these  is,  that  all  things  above 
the  moon  inclusively  are  incorruptible;  and  in  no 
degree  or  form  whatever  do  they  undergo  new 
baginnings  or  changes;  of  which  tl  has  been 
«ud  elsewhere,  that  it  is  a  fond  and  silly  saying, 

*  Th#  ttrelre  fetipii  of  thr  sMiac,  1  fitv«i)nn«  2  §«  caJled 
becfUif;  fiiftit  of  Ibem  r«iemble  tome  HtIbi  eretlur^ ;  ibui, 
Surip-t  In  Oreite,  but  &pax9VTwSiis,  'dmeonlbuii,  ten  inful' 
1n«  pltnu* ;"  nr  II  niay  nvejin  111  a  two  nodet,  which  cotnetto 
the  mn«^  (bin^.  r«preaentcd  by  the  head  aod  tlie  tail  of  ti\t 
DrmfQfij  foTt  the  juqendinf  iind«  nnd  nnkc^n^*  head  hnve 
ita  nme  eharaeter  lo  itenot^  m^thj  (Q;)  to,  liltewLu,  tbft 
tf«i^n41n|  node  ahJ  Dnfon'i  laU  (R  J 

fr  OitiieciiUon,  uied  bf  Ni; wion  ;  doed  U  ntBati  *  ptekerf  up 
nil  Its  reTolutkMi/  or  mi  ortf«rlf  aceompftiifrlnci  k,c.i  %  reia- 
tlvfl  ■wtlon  i  ar  ■  Xt^im  of  tmut^Mtmi^  motion,  lneit*llo  n- 1 
htthag  to  mginmi  f  I 


Indeed,  from  this  source  proceeds  that  prodigiottt 
evil,  that,  on  the  appearance  of  every  irregularity 
aalronomers  thape  new  and,  as  they  suppose, 
corrected  theories,  and  adapt  causes  eternal  and 
invariable  to  things  more  frequently,  as  it  were, 
fortuitous. 

The  second  is,  that  those  turhuient  actions  of 
compression,  expanaion,  reaistanoe,  and  yielding, 
which  seem  to  be  produced  by  a  certain  sof^eas 
and  hardness  of  bodies,  taken  for  elementary  qua^ 
Litiee,  are  not  compatibte  wiUi  the  heavens,  which 
is  doubtless  of  the  fifth  and  least  elementary 
essence*  But  this  assertion  is  a  presumptuous 
and  arbitrary  reprobation  of  things  and  aen»e< 
For  wheresoever  any  body  in  nature  ia  in  a  state 
of  rest,  there  also  is  a  reluctance  lo  change,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body*  But 
wherever  are  natural  bodies,  and  a  local  motion^ 
there  wilt  take  place  either  repulsion,  or  a  yield* 
ing,  or  resolution  of  motion;*  for  those  thinga 
which  have  been  named  compactness,  looseness 
of  parts,  resistance,  a  giving  way,  with  many 
others,  are  what  matter  uat  vera  ally  undeigoea 
everywhere.  Yet^  however,  from  this  soiitc« 
have  come  down  to  us  all  that  multiplicity  of 
orbits  capriciously  jumbled  together,  which,  ne- 
vertheleas,  they  are  pleased  to  say  are  so  dis- 
tinctly interlineated,  and  which  move  and  turn 
within  each  other  ao  evenly  and  glibly,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  intricacy,  there  ia  no  art- 
tangling  or  vibration  ;  all  which  are  visionary  and 
a  palpable  mockery  of  facts^ 

A  third  is,  that  to  each  individual  body  apper- 
tains a  peculiar  and  appropriate  motion ;  and  if 
more  motions  are  ebservahle,  all,  except  one,  are 
extrinsic,  and  derived  from  some  oUier  moving 
body.  Nothing  falser  than  this  can  he  conceived, 
since  all  bodiea,  from  the  manifold  consent  of 
things,  are  endued  with  even  many  motions,  some 
denoting  their  nature,  others  waxing  weaker  and 
weaker,  others  even  lying  hid  until  they  be  drawn 
forth  ;  but  there  are  no  special  or  proper  motions 
of  things,  except  the  exact  measurea  and  nuxm 
of  common  motion s»  And  hence  again  has  bofta 
presented  to  us  that  primum  mobile  severed  and 
made  distinct,  and  heavens  on  heayena,  and  new^ 
fangled  mansions  contained  in  them,  that  they 
may  euffice  for  the  performances  of  so  many 
different  motionSi 

The  fourth  is,  that  all  heavenly  motions  arv 
distributed  through  perfect  circles;  which  is  a 
very  cumbrous  doclrtne,  and  has  produced  lo  ne 
those  monsters  of  eccentric  curves  and  epicycle* ; 
whereas f  however,  had  they  consulted  nature,  « 
regulated  and  uniform  motion  belongs  to  a  perfect 
circle;  hut  amotion,  regulated,  indeed,  but  of 

*  Sectio  mptni,  c]aiiik:all]r,  1  conftteitfoii  of  ipodi,  dlTl» 
•Ion  of  Mpifllf  &e.,  to,  powibly,  h^te  il  mhy  nteftn  diitlpftllaa 
of  motion ;  if  ib«  lllQBnliHii  flulhor  uie«  It  bere  for  •«eitii.kt|, 
(a  HrquorJ  t'h'en  il  in«nni  mi  "'orderly  followinft'"  (isoH*^ 
qticntia  firflifa|,s'v0^jrif  J  bal  fucli  m  wond  In  iikIi  a  ■«■«■  k 
utlerlj^  tiiiclu«lcAL 
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different  forms,  such  as  is  found  in  many  of  the 
hearenly  bodies,  is  the  property  of  other  lines ; 
and  with  good  reason  Gilbert  ridicules  these, 
because  it  is  not  likely  that  nature  should  have 
formed  wheels,  which,  for  example,  contain  one 
or  two  miles  in  cireumferenee,  in  order  that  a  ball 
of  a  finger's  breadth  should  be  sustained  :  for  of 
so  little  magnitude  does  the  body  of  a  planet  ap- 
pear to  be,  compared  with  those  cireles  round 
which  they  pretend  it  b  to  be  carried. 

The  fifth  is,  that  stare  are  parts  of  their  sphere, 
as  if  fixed  therein  by  a  nail.  But  this  is  most 
clearly  a  revery  of  those  who  deal  in  mathematics, 
not  in  nature,  and  are  so  stupidly  intent  on  the 
motion  of  bodies,  that  they  entirely  forget  tbeir 
substances.  For  that  fastening  is  a  particular 
disposition  of  compact  and  consistent  things, 
which  have  firm  cohesions,  because  of  the  pres- 
sures of  the  parts.  But  it  is  utterly  to  be  unlocked 
for,  if  it  be  applied  to  soft  or  liquid  substances. 

The  sixth  is  that  a  star  is  a  denser  part  of  its 
sphere  of  action ;  for  the  stare  are  not  only  not  parts, 
but  neither  are  they  denser;  for  they  are  not 
homogeneous  with  either,  and  that  in  degree  only, 
but  they  are  entirely  heterogeneous,  and  differ  in 
substance;  and,  besides,  that  substance,  as  to 
density,  is  rarer,  and  more  expanded  than  an 
ethereal  one.  Over  and  above  these  there  are 
many  other  conceits  of  equal  whimsicality ;  but 
these  shall  suffice  for  the  subject  now  under 
discussion.  Again,  these  observations  have  been 
made  on  the  fanciful  dicta  of  philosophy  respect- 
ing the  heavens.  But  as  to  what  respects  the 
hypotheses  of  astronomere,  the  refutation  of  them 
is  generally  without  any  use ;  for  neither  are  they 
asserted  for  truths,  nor  is  it  impossible  that,  al- 
though they  may  vary  and  be  contradictory  in 
themselves,  the  phenomena  should  equally  be 
preserved  and  harmonize.  Therefore,  if  you 
please,  between  astronomy  and  philosophy,  as  if 
linked  together  by  an  expedient  and  legitimate 
bond,  be  so  circumspect  a  mediator,  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  astronomy  may  have  her  previous 
hypotheses,  which  are  best  adapted  to  expedite 
calculations ;  on  the  other,  philosophy,  such  as 
approach  nearest  to  the  truth  of  nature ;  and  so 
that  the  hypotheses  of  astronomy  may  not  pre- 
judice the  truth  of  a  thing,  and  that  the  decisions 
of  philosophy  may  be  such  as  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  astro- 
nomy.   And  so  much  for  hypotheses. 

Now,  as  to  astronomical  observations,  which 
are  assiduously  accumulated,  and  continually  are 
pouring  down  like  water  from  the  sky,  I  have  a 
great  wish  to  admonish  men  on  that  head ;  lest, 
haply,  that  be  true  of  them,  which  is  so  elegantly 
fabled  of  the  fly  in  ^sop,  that  sitting  on  the 
harness  of  a  chaiiot,  contending  for  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games,  cried  out,  «*see  what  dust  I 
excite  !'*  Just  so,  any  petty  observation,  racO- 
lating,  at  one  time,  in  the  instrument,  mt  this.  In 


the  eye,  and  at  that,  in  m  caleulatioa,  and  which 
possibly  may  be  a  reality,  on  account  of  soma 
true  change  in  the  heavens,  calls  into  existence 
new  firmaments,  new  spheres,  and  new  circles. 
And  we  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  order  that 
any  relaxation  in  the  taking  of  observations  or  the 
study  of  history  should  take  place,  both  which 
we  are  of  opinion  should  by  all  means  be  stimu- 
lated and  intently  prosecuted ;  but  only  that,  in 
rejecting  or  changing  hypotheses,  the  highest 
prudence  and  a  mature  gravity  of  judgment  be 
displayed. 

Wherefore,  having  now  laid  open  the  road  as 
to  the  motions  Aemselves,  we  will  say  a  few 
words  also  as  to  their  nature.  We  have  already 
said,  then,  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  motions 
of  the  higher  order  in  the  heavens :  an  ascending 
and  descending  motion  through  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  heavens ;  a  motion,  to  the  breadth  of  the 
zodiac,  stretching  out  towards  south  and  north : 
a  motion  in  the  couree  of  the  zodiac,  quick,  slow, 
progressive,  retrograde,  stable ;  and  the  motion  of 
elongation  from  the  sun.  And  let  not  any  one 
object,  that  that  second  motion  of  the  breadth  of 
the  zodiac  or  of  the  signs*  thereof  may  be  refers 
red  to  that  great  cosmical  motion,  since  there  is 
an  inclination  by  turns  towards  the  south  and  the 
north;  which  as  well  as  the  curves  themselves 
from  one  tropic  to  the  other  are  alike,  except  that 
the  latter  motion  is  merely  curvilinear,  but  the 
former  hath  also  many  turnings,  and  lies  inmost 
at  much  less  distances.f  For  neither  hath  this 
point  escaped  our  consideration.  But  assuredly 
the  constant  and  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun  in 
the  ecliptic,  considered  apart  from  all  latitude  and 
exclusively  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
same  sun  does  yet  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
the  planets,  as  to  their  paths  within  the  tropics, 
does  not  allow  us  to  entertain  ^s  opinion. 
Wherefore,  we  must  seek  for  different  sources  of 
this  and  of  the  other  three  motions;  And  these 
are  the  points,  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  mo« 
tions,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  fraught  with  a 
less  degree  of  inconvenience.  But  we  must  see 
what  they  may  be  found  to  deny,  and  what  to 
affirm.  They  deny  that  tiie  earth  revolves.  Tliey 
deny  that  there  are  in  the  heavens  two  motions 
from  the  east  to  different  points  of  the  west ;  and 
they  affirm  one,  that  outstrips  and  consequently 
leaves  behind  odiera.  Tliey  deny  any  oblique 
circle  and  its  different  polarity,  and  they  affirm 
spiral  curves.  They  deny  a  primum  mobile 
separated  and  forced  asunder;  and  they  affirm  jl 
cosmical  consent,  as  it  were  the  common  bond  of 
the  system.  They  affirm  that  a  diurnal  motion  is 
found  not  in  the  sky  or  heavens,  but  in  the  air,  hi 
waters,  even  'n  what  are  placed  on  the  superficiet 
of  the  earth,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  turaing 
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loiind.  Thej  Affirm  that  that  close  following 
and  eosmical  rolling  in  flaids  is  their  whirling 
tendency  to  become  consistent,  till  at  length  they 
leach  a  state  of  perfect  rest.  They  deny  that  the 
•tars  are  fixed  like  knots  in  a  board.  They  deny 
that  eccentric  circles,  epicycles,  and  such  like 
crafty  devices  are  realities.  They  affirm  that  a 
inagnetic  motion,  or  one  having  a  power  to  collect 
matter  together,  is  in  full  rigour  in  the  stars,  by 
which  fire  elicits  fire,  and  elevates  it.  They 
affirm  that,  in  the  firmament  of  the  planets,  the 
bodies  of  the  planets  move  and  revolve  quicker 
than  the  rest  of  the  heavens  in  which  they  are 
placed,  which  certainly  revolves,  but  slower. 
They  affirm  from  that  inequality  the  waves,  the 
undulations,  the  flowings  and  ebbings  of  the 
ethereal  atmosphere  of  the  planets;  and  from 
them  that  various  motions  are  drawn  forth.  They 
affirm  a  necessity  in  the  planets  of  revolving 
quicker  or  slower,  according  as  they  may  be 
placed  higher  or  lower  in  the  heavens,  and  that 
from  the  consent  of  the  universe.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  affirm  the  languor,  resulting  from 
an  incitement  in  their  oonrse  beyond  what  nature 


has  prescribed,  in  the  planets  both  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  orbit.  They  affirm  the  following  after 
the  sun,  from  the  defective  nature  of  weaker 
flames,  of  Venus  and  Mereery ;  since  even  the 
moving  stare,  the  attendants  of  Jupiter,  have  been 
discovered  by  Galileus.  But  these  are  matters 
of  which  we,  standing  as  it  were  in  the  threshold 
of  natural  history,  and  of  philosophy,  take  a 
prospective  view — subjects  which,  probably,  the 
inquirer  will  be  better  qualified  to  prove,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  his  researehes  into  natural 
history.  But,  again,  however,  do  we  enter  our 
protest  against  this  fetter  of  intellect.  In  these, 
as  in  other  mattere,  we  are  sure  of  the  correctness 
of  our  career,  though  we  be  not  so  pereuaded  as 
to  the  station  we  are  entitled  to  hold  in  it.  But 
we  have  mentioned  these  topics  during  our  intel« 
lectual  journey,  lest  any  one  should  suppose,  that 
from  a  wavering  judgment,  or  a  destitution  of 
talent  to  maintain  the  position,  we  had  a  preference 
for  advocating  negative  questions* 

Wherefore,  we  will  retain,  as  the  heavenly  na- 
tures are  wont  to  do,  (since  our  treatise  is  of  them,) 
a  dignified  constancy. 


THOUGHTS  AND    OBSERVATIONS 


FRANCIS  BACON,  OP  VERULAM, 


THB  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE,  OR  THE  INVENTION  OF  THINGS  AND 

OF  WORKS. 


Francis  Baooit  thought  in  this  manner.  The 
knowledge  whereof  mankind  is  now  possessed 
doth  not  extend  to  certainty  and  magnitude  of 
works.  Physicians  pronounce  many  diseases 
incurable,  and  often  make  mistakes,  and  fail  in 
the  treatment  of  the  rest.  Alchymists  wax  old 
and  die  in  the  embreces  of  hope.  The  works  of 
magicians  are  transitory  and  barren.  The  me- 
chanical arts  take  but  little  light  from  philosophy, 
and  do  but  spin  on  slowly  the  little  threads  of 
their  own  experience.  Chance  is,  without  doubt, 
a  oenelicial  discoverer  of  inventions;  but  one 
that  scattera  her  favoure  among  men  in  distant 
ages  and  periods.  So  he  saw  well,  that  the  inven- 
tions of  man,  which  we  possess,  must  be  counted 
very  imperfect  and  immature ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  sciences,  are  not  now  to  be 
expected,  except  in  a  great  length  of  time ;  and 


that  those  which  human  industry  has  hitherto 
produced  cannot  be  ascribed  to  philosophy. 

He  thought  also,  that  in  this  narrowness  of 
man*s  power,  that  is  most  deplorable  at  present, 
and  ominous  for  the  future ;  that  men,  contrary  to 
their  real  interest,  strive  to  rescue  ignorance  from 
shame,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  in  this  poverty. 
For,  the  physician,  besides  the  cautels  of  practice, 
(in  which  Uiere  are  no  small  means  of  defending 
ihe  credit  of  his  art,)  calls  in  what  is,  as  it  were, 
a  general  cautel  of  art,  by  turning  into  a  reproach 
upon  nature  the  weakness  of  his  art ;  and,  what 
art  doth  not  reach,  that  he  discharges  from  art 
upon  nature,  as  an  impossibility ;  neither  can  art 
be  condemned,  when  itself  judges.  That  philo- 
sophy also,  out  of  which  the  knowledge  of  physic, 
which  now  is  in  use,  is  hewn,  itself  receives  and 
cherishes  certain  positions  and  opinions,  which. 
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if  they  be  well  weighed,  induce  this  persuasion, 
that  nothing  arduous  or  powerful  in  nature  is  to 
be  expected  from  art,  and  the  hand  of  man. 
Hence  that  opinion,  that  *«  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
star,  and  the  heat  of  a  fire  differ  in  kind  ;'*  and 
that  other,  that  **  composition  is  the  work  of  man, 
but  mixture  is  the  work  of  nature  alone,"  and  the 
like ;  which,  if  they  be  carefully  examined,  all 
tend  to  an  envious  circumscription  of  human 
power,  and  a  voluntary  and  artificial  despair, 
which  rejects  not  only  the  auguries  of  hope,  but 
the  chances  of  experiment,  and  cuts  away  all  the 
incitements  and  nerves  of  industry ;  while  they 
are  solicitous,  only,  that  their  art  be  thought  per- 
fect, and  labour  for  a  most  worthless  vainglory ; 
namely,  to  have  it  believed  that  all  is  impossible 
that  is  not  already  found.  But  the  alchymist,  to 
relieve  his  art,  throws  the  blame  on  his  own 
errors,  accusing  himself,  either  of  not  fully  under- 
standing the  terms  of  the  art  and  its  authors, 
which  makes  him  attend  to  the  whispers  of  tradi- 
tion and  oral  evidence ;  or  else  of  failing  in  the 
true  proportions,  and  scruples,  and  moments  of 
practice ;  which  makes  him  renew  infinitely  his 
trials,  under  what  he  supposes  more  favourable 
prospects.  And,  meantime,  when,  in  the  mazy 
labyrinth  of  experiment,  he  lights  upon  certain 
inventions,  either  new  in  appearance  or  of  some 
utility,  he  feeds  his  mind  with  such  foretastes,  and 
displays  and  magnifies  them  above  their  value, 
and  su|:  plies  the  rest  in  hopes.  The  magician, 
when  he  finds  something,  as  he  conceives,  above 
nature  effected,  and  is  convinced  that  a  breach  is 
once  made  in  nature,  gives  his  imagination  wings, 
and  scarcely  allows  that  the  matter  admits  of 
degrees  of  greater  or  less ;  wherefore,  he  assures 
himself  of  arriving  at  the  highest  power;  not 
seeing  that  they  are  but  subjects  of  a  certain  and 
almost  definite  kind,  wherein  magic  and  super- 
stition, in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  had  power 
and  played.  The  mechanical  person,  if  he  chances 
to  add  a  higher  finish  or  more  elegant  ornament 
to  previous  inventions,  or  to  compound,  and  bring 
together  into  one,  separate  observations;  or  to 
couple  things  more  commodiously  and  naturally 
with  their  use ;  or  to  produce  the  work  in  greater 
or  less  mass  and  volume  than  has  usually  been 
the  case;  ranks  himself  at  length  among  invent- 
ors. So  he  saw  well,  that  men  came  to  sneer  at 
the  invention  of  new  things  and  arts  as  a  vain 
attempt,  and  not  to  be  relied  on ;  or  to  believe 
that  important  inventions  are  indeed  extant,  but 
confined  among  a  few,  in  the  strictest  silence  and 
mystery;  or  else  that  they  descend  to  account 
those  little  industries  and  additions,  inventions. 
All  which  turns  to  the  averting  of  men's  minds 
from  just  and  constant  labour,  and  from  the  work- 
ing of  inventions,  noble  and  worthy  of  the  human 
race. 

He  thought  also,  when  men  did  set  before  them- 
selves the  variety  and  exquisite  perfiKtion  of  works 


supplied  for  human  life  by  the  mechanical  arts ; 
they  aie  apt  rather  to  admire  the  provisions  of  man, 
than  to  apprehend  his  want ;  not  considering  that 
the  original  observations  of  man  and  operations 
of  nature,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  breath  and 
life  of  all  that  variety,  are  not  many  nor  deeply 
fetched ;  and  that  the  rest  belongs  to  man's  pft- 
tience,  and  the  subtile  and  ruled  motion  of  his 
hand  or  instruments ;  and  that  in  this  the  shop  is 
very  like  the  library,  which  exhibits  such  a  va- 
riety of  books,  in  which,  if  one  carefully  examine, 
he  will  find  nothing  but  infinite  iterations  of  the 
same  thing,  varied  in  the  form  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, but  preoccupied  in  invention.  So  he  saw 
plainly,  that  opinion  of  abundance  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  want ;  and  that  both  works  and  doctrines 
appear  many,  but  are,  when  examined,  few. 

He  thought  also  that  those  doctrines  which  we 
have,  are  presented  with  a  kind  of  ambition  and 
pretension,  and  come  before  us  dressed  up  and  in 
form,  as  if  each  art  were  in  every  branch  perfect 
and  finished.  For  it  is  reduced  into  such  methode 
and  divisions,  as  seem  to  embrace  and  include  all 
treatises  that  can  possibly  bear  on  that  subject. 
And  however  weakly  the  parts  are  filled,  and 
destitute  of  any  living  seeds  of  things :  yet  they 
carry  the  show  and  reason  of  a  total ;  and  it  is 
brought  to  this,  that  a  few  writings  of  some  re- 
ceived authors,  yet  not  the  best  chosen,  go  for  the 
very  art  in  its  perfection.  Whereas  the  earliest 
searches  for  truth  in  better  faith,  and  with  more 
fortunate  event,  used  to  throw  into  aphorisms  or 
sentences  short,  scattered,  and  unconfined  by  me- 
thod, the  knowledge  which  it  was  their  object  to 
gather  from  the  consideration  of  things,  and  to 
store  up  for  use ;  which,  as  they  showed  simple 
representations  of  things  discovered,  and  evident 
spaces  and  vacancies  for  things  not  discovered, 
were  less  fallacious ;  and  invited  men's  talente 
and  thoughts  alike  to  criticism  and  invention.  But 
now  sciences  are  exhibited  in  such  forms,  as  to 
claim  belief,  not  solicit  judgment,  and  check  with 
a  sullen  authority  the  generous  springings  of  in- 
vention :  so  that  every  succession  and  devolution 
of  philosophy  bears  the  character  of  master  and 
disciple,  not  of  inventor  and  continuer ;  whenee 
it  necessarily  follows  that  sciences  continue  In 
their  own  steps,  and  never  stir  from  their  ground. 
This  has  been  done  for  many  ages,  so  that  what 
is  positive  is  fixed,  and  that  which  is  question  is 
kept  question,  and  remains  wholly  in  the  sam«« 
state.  And,  therefore,  he  saw  plainly,  that  co- 
lumns against  proceeding  further  are  firmly  and, 
as  it  were,  fatally  pitched ;  and  that  it  is  no  mar- 
vel, that  that  is  not  obtained,  for  which  men  feel 
neither  hope  nor  desire. 

He  thought  also,  that  what  is  said  of  men*e 
despondency  or  self-conceit,  as  far  as  concerns 
most  of  the  pursuers  of  science,  is  too  deeply 
fetched,  for  far  the  greater  part  is  otherwise  occu- 
pied.   They  seek  knowledge  either  for  delight 
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and  satisfaction,  or  for  profit  and  professional 
himent,  or  for  support  and  ornament  of  the  reputa- 
tion :  and  if  these  are  proposed  as  the  ends  of 
sciences,  so  far  will  men  be  from  wishing  that  the 
mass  of  knowledge  reeeiTo  an  increase,  that,  in 
that  stock  which  is  at  hand,  ^ey  will  seek  no 
more  than  what  they  can  turn  to  use  in  the  matter 
before  them.  And  if  any  one  among  so  many 
seeks  knowledge  with  an  honest  zeal  and  for  its 
Own  sake,  yet  he  will  be  found  to  hunt  rather  after 
Tsriety  than  truth.  And  if  he  be  a  severer  inqui- 
sitor of  truth,  yet  that  very  truth  will  be  such  as 
will  rather  explain  more  subtly  things  already 
uttered,  than  kindle  any  new  light.  And  if  his 
heart  is  so  large,  that  he  propounds  to  himself 
further  discoyery,  he  will  doubtless  be  most  taken 
with  that  light  which  displays  in  the  distance 
specious  contemplations,  not  that  which  shows 
important  works  and  inventions  close  at  hand. 
So  he  saw  plainly  that  we  return  to  this  point, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  the  course 
is  not  finished,  when  men  tarn  aside  to  these  les- 
ser matters :  and  much  more  when,  as  far  as  he 
ean  see,  the  mark  itself  has  never  been  set  up  and 
fixed  for  any  man.  But  the  mark  is  no  other, 
than  that  mankind  be  continually  enriched  with 
new  works  and  powers. 

He  thought  also,  that  among  these  difficulties 
of  the  sciences,  the  case  of  natural  philosophy  has 
been  the  hardest  of  all :  inasmuch  as  it  has  had 
but  a  trifling  share  of  men's  labour,  has  been  read- 
ily deserted,  and  never  cultivated  and  matured  in 
any  high  degree.  For  since  the  Christian  faith 
has  grown  up  and  been  received,  the  greatest 
number  of  wits  have  been  employed  upon  divinity, 
and  in  this  subject  the  highest  rewards  have  been 
offered  to  men's  studies,  and  aids  of  every  kind 
most  plentifully  supplied.  And  before-time,  like- 
wise, the  greatest  of  the  laboars  of  philosophers 
was  consumed  in  moral  philosophy,  which  was 
almost  in  the  place  of  divinity  to  the  heathens. 
And  in  both  times  a  great  part  of  the  best  wits 
betook  themselves  to  public  business,  especially  in 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  ^e  Romans,  who  by 
reason  of  their  large  empire  needed  the  service  of 
the  most.  But  the  time  among  the  Grecians,  in 
which  natural  philosophy  seemed  most  to  flourish, 
was  out  a  short  space,  and  that  also  abused  and 
thrown  away  in  disputing,  and  affecting  new 
opmions.  But  from  that  time  to  this,  no  one  can 
be  named,  who  has  made  it  his  business  to  cultivate 
natural  philosophy,  and  consumed  his  life  in  its 
pursuit ;  so  that  this  science  has  not  for  ages  pos- 
sessec  any  whole  man,  unless  perchance  one  may 
instance  some  monk  studying  in  a  cloister,  or  some 
gentleman  in  the  country,  and  that  will  be  found 
retj  rare.  But  it  has  become  a  kind  of  passage 
and  bridge  to  other  arts,  and  this  venerable  mother 
of  the  sciences  is  turned  into  their  handmaid,  and 
made  to  serve  physic  and  practical  mathematics, 
or  to  season  a  litUe,  young  and  unripe  wits,  like 


a  kind  of  priming,  that  they  may  take  a  second 
wash  in  a  kindlier  and  better  manner.  So  he  saw 
plainly,  that,  from  the  small  number,  and  hurry, 
and  rawness  of  its  followers,  natural  philosophy 
is  left  destitute.  And  soon  after,  he  saw  also  that 
this  had  a  very  great  influence  on  the  general  state 
of  knowledge :  for  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  when 
torn  up  from  this  root,  may  perhaps  be  polished 
and  moulded  to  use,  but  will  grow  no  farther. 

He  thought  also,  how  prejudicial  and  every  way 
hard  an  adversary  natural  philosophy  has  in  su- 
perstition and  the  immoderate  and  blind  zeal  of 
religion.  For  he  found  that  some  of  the  Grecians 
who  first  propounded  the  natural  causes  of  thun- 
der and  storm,  to  men  unused  to  such  specula- 
tions, were  condemned,  on  that  ground,  for  impie- 
ty :  and  that  the  cosmographers,  who,  by  most 
certain  proofs,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
now  dispute,  asserted  the  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  consequently  the  existence  of  anti- 
podes ;  were  not  mach  better  treated,  bat  included 
in  the  same  sentence,  not  indeed  afiecting  life,  but 
character,  on  the  accusation  of  some  of  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  And  the  case  of 
natural  history  is  now  much  worse,  in  regard  of 
the  boldness  of  the  schoolmen  and  their  depen* 
denoies,  who  having,  as  far  as  they  can,  reduced 
divinity  into  method,  and  given  it  the  form  of  an 
art ;  having  attempted  moreover  to  incorporate  the 
contentions  and  turbulent  philosophy  of  Aristotie 
into  the  body  of  their  religion.  And  it  has  the 
same  tendency  that,  in  our  time,  no  opinions  or 
arguments  are  found  to  have  more  success,  than 
those  which  celebrate  with  great  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity the  union,  as  if  it  were  a  lawful  one,  be- 
tween divinity  and  philosophy,  that  is,  faith  and 
sense ;  and  while  they  tickle  men*s  minds  with 
an  agreeable  variety,  are  meantime  making  an 
unhallowed  conjunction  of  divine  and  haman 
matters.  And,  truly,  if  one  observes  carefully,  as 
great  danger  threatens  natural  philosophy  from  this 
kind  of  hollow  and  ill  assorted  league,  as  from 
avowed  hostility.  For,  in  a  treaty  and  confede- 
ration of  this  nature,  only  the  received  maxims  of 
philosophy  are  included  ;  but  every  thing  of  ad- 
vancement or  improvement  is  most  rigorously  and 
obstinately  shut  out.  In  fine,  with  respect  to 
augrmentations,  and  what  may  be  called  the  new 
shores  and  tracts  of  philosophy,  all  from  the  aide 
of  religion  is  full  of  grrovelling  suspicion,  and  im- 
potent disdain.  Thus,  some  in  their  simplicity 
fear  that  my  deeper  inquisition  into  nature  may 
penetrate  perchance  beyond  the  allowed  and  sane- 
tioned  limit  of  sobriety,  improperly  applying  what 
is  said  of  the  secrets  of  God,  many  of  which  re- 
main closed  under  the  divine  signet,  to  the  se- 
crets of  nature  which  are  guarded  by  no  interdict. 
Others,  with  greater  cunning,  conceive  that  if 
men  are  ignorant  of  second  causes,  each  particular 
may  be  more  easily  referred  to  die  wand  of  the 
deity  which  they  think  is  of  the  highest  inteteat 
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CO  religion ;  tboagh  this  is  no  other  then  seeking 
to  (latter  God  with  a  lie.  Others  tremble  for  the 
precedent,  lest  the  shifting  and  changes  of  philo- 
sophy end  with  attacking  religion.  Others,  lastly, 
seem  in  fear  that,  in  the  inquisition  of  nature, 
something  may  be  found  to  shake  religion.  Both 
which  opinions  savour  of  a  sort  of  incredulity  and 
worldly  policy,  but  the  last  cannot  eyen  be  brought 
into  doubt  or  question  without  impiety !  From 
which  it  was  sufficiently  clear,  that  in  opinions 
of  this  kind  there  is  much  weakness,  and  not  a 
little  euTy  and  bitterness.  For  natural  philoso- 
phy is,  next  to  the  divine  word,  the  most  certain 
remedy  of  superstition,  and  the  most  wholesome 
food  of  faith ;  and  is,  therefore,  rightly  considered 
^e  truest  and  loveliest  handmaid  of  religion ;  the 
one  displaying  the  will  of  God,  the  other  his 
power.  So  that  he  was  not  wrong  who  said : 
*•  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God,*'  joining  in  an  intimate  union,  in- 
formation of  his  will,  and  meditation  on  his  power. 
But,  though  this  is  most  certain,  it  still  remains 
among  the  most  effectual  hindrances  to  natural 
philosophy,  that  all  which  is  pronounced  by  blind 
seal  and  superstition  is  considered  out  of  the  reach 
of  dispute. 

He  thought  also,  that,  in  the  orders  and  cus- 
toms of  schools,  colleges,  and  such  conventual 
bodies,  all  is  found  to  be  adverse  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  seiences.  For  much  the  greater  part 
are  professors,  and  in  the  receipt  of  emoluments. 
And  the  lectures  and  exercises  are  so  arranged 
that  nothing  out  of  the  common  routine  can  easily 
arise  in  any  one's  mind.  But  if  a  man  chance  to 
use  the  liberty  of  inquiry  and  judgment,  he  will 
soon  find  himself  left  in  a  great  solitude.  And  if 
ever  he  can  bear  this,  he  will  yet  find  that,  in 
achieving  his  fortune,  this  industry  and  magnani- 
mity will  be  much  hindrance  to  him.  For  in 
places  of  this  kind  men's  studies  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  writings  of  certain  authors;  from 
which,  if  any  one  disagrees,  or  propounds  matter 
of  argument,  he  is  immediately  set  down  as  a 
turbulent  person  and  an  innovator.  Though,  if 
one  judge  fairly,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  government  of  civil  affairs  and  the  arts ;  for 
the  danger  is  not  alike  of  new  light,  and  of  new 
motion.  It  is  true  that  in  civil  affairs  change, 
though  for  the  better,  is  suspected  from  fear  of 
disorder;  since  governments  rest  on  authority^ 
consent,  credit,  opinion,  not  on  demonstration  and 
truth  in  abstract.  But  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  in  mines,  all  sides  should  resound  with  new 
works  and  further  progress.  And  it  is  so  in 
right  reason.  But  in  real  life,  he  saw  that  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  knowledge, 
which  is  in  use,  presses  cruelly,  and  checks  the 
increase  and  growth  of  science. 

He  thought  also,  that,  even  in  the  opinion  and 
common  feeling  of  men,  much  appears  on  all 
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sides  that  denies  a  fair  opening  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  For  most  men,  unjust  to  the  present 
times,  hang  upon  antiquity,  and  believe  that  if 
we,  who  now  live,  had  had  the  office  of  first 
attempting  what  was  sought  for  and  discovered 
by  the  ancients,  we  should  not  have  come  up  to 
their  works  by  a  great  space.  And  in  like  man- 
ner they  believe  that  if  a  man  even  now,  relying 
upon  his  own  powers,  attempt  to  begin  anew  an 
inquisition,  the  end  will  be,  that  he  will  either 
come  to  the  very  conclusion  that  was  approved 
of  by  antiquity;  or  else  to  some  one,  which, 
having  been  long  ago  decided  upon  and  rejected 
by  antiquity,  deservedly  fell  into  oblivion. 
Others,  altogether  slighting  the  powers  of  human 
nature  at  both  periods,  ancient  and  modern,  fall 
into  a  fanciful  and  superstitious  belief  that  the 
elements  of  the  sciences  emanated  from  spiritual 
beings,  and  that  new  inventions  in  the  same 
manner  may  receive  assistance  from  their  author- 
ity and  concurrence.  Others,  of  more  sober  and 
chastened  imagination,  but  greater  diffidence, 
openly  despair  of  any  increase  of  knowledge* 
from  reflecting  on  the  obscurity  of  nature,  the 
shortness  of  life,  the  uncertainty  of  the  senses, 
the  weakness  of  the  judgment,  and  the  difficultie* 
and  unbounded  variety  of  experiments.  So  that 
such  swelling  hopes,  as  promise  more  than  we 
now  have,  are  the  offspring  of  a  weak  and  nnri* 
pened  mind,  and  will  no  doubt  have  their  begin- 
ning in  exultation,  their  middle  course  in  diffi* 
culty,  and  their  end  in  confusion ;  and  there  is  as 
little  hope  of  the  reward  as  of  the  accomplish- 
ment ;  for  knowledges  evidently  breed  and 
expand  in  great  and  excellent  wits,  but  the  esti- 
mation and  price  of  them  is  in  the  multitude,  of 
in  the  inclinations  of  princes  and  great  persons 
meanly  learned.  So  that  the  projection  of  sciences 
and  the  judgment  upon  them  are  not  in  the  same ; 
whence  it  comes  that  those  inventions  only  sao- 
ceed  which  are  accommodated  to  popular  reason 
and  common  sense;  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  Democritus'  theory  of  atoms,  which  being 
a  little  too  remote,  was  treated  with  ridicule. 
Hence,  sublime  views  of  nature,  which,  almost 
like  religion,  must  enter  the  senses  of  men 
with  difficulty,  may  be  now  and  then  conceived, 
but  (unless  proved  and  recommended  by  evident 
and  exceeding  utility,  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  the  case)  are  generally  in  a  short  time  blown 
and  extinguished  by  the  winds  of  common  opi- 
nions ;  so  that  time,  like  a  river,  is  wont  to  bring 
down  to  us  what  is  light  and  blown  up,  while  tl 
sinks  and  drowns  that  which  is  solid  and  grave. 
So  he  saw  well  that  the  hindrances  of  an  improved 
state  of  the  sciences  were  not  only  external  and 
adventitious,  but  innate  also,  and  drawn  from  oiir 
very  senses. 

Moreover,  he  thought  that  the  vagueness  and 
irregular  fbnn  of  words  mocks  the  anderstandiag 
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nnd,  as  U  were^  attacks  it;  for  words  are  like 
CDJua  which  represent  Ihe  image  and  authoritj  of 
the  people;  fur  Lhey  always  compound  apd  cbs' 
Htfy  according  to  popular  nplions  and  aeeepUlioiii 
which  are  for  tho  moat  part  erroneous  and  very 
confused  j  eo  thai  even  infants  in  learning  to 
Bpeak,  are  compelled  to  suck  in  and  swallow  a 
pernicioud  Ay  stem  of  error*  And  though  the  wise 
and  leartied  endearour  by  various  contrivances  to 
deUvcr  tliemselves  from  this  bendaget  hy  iimking 
new  words,  which  is  hsirsh,  and  by  inserting 
deJinttioiiSt  which  is  IroublesomCt  they  eannoi, 
with  all  their  strength,  throw  off  the  yoke;  so 
that  innumerable  eon  troy  eraies,  even  in  tbe  most 
acute  discuisions,  are  raised  about  words,  and, 
what  is  much  worse,  that  depraved  coinage  of 
words  rejects  its  rays  and  impressions  into  the 
mind  itself^  and  is  thus  not  only  a  hindrdince  in 
discourse,  hut  injurious  also  lo  the  judgment  and 
understanding*  So  he  saw  well,  that,  among  the 
internal  causes  of  error,  he  must  place  this  as  one 
serious  and  pernicious  import. 

He  thought  also  that,  besides  the  usual  di^cul^ 
ties  of  the  sciences  and  knowledge,  natural  phi- 
losophy, particularly  the  active  and  operative,  had 
its  peculiar  drawbacks  and  impediments.  For  it 
has  been  notably  hurt  and  discredited  by  some  of 
its  professors,  light  and  vain  men,  who,  partly 
from  credulity,  partly  from  craft,  have  loaded  the 
human  nuce  with  promises,  offering  promulgation 
of  life,  delay  of  inlirmity,  relief  from  patn,  supply 
of  natural  defects,  deceptions  of  the  senses,  the 
binding  or  inciting  of  the  affections,  illuminations 
of  the  mental  powers,  ecstasies,  transmuting  of 
substances,  unlimited  tnu  Hi  plication  of  motions, 
impressions  on  the  air  and  ctianges  of  it,  divina- 
tion of  future  events,  representations  of  distant 
occurrences,  revelations  of  mysteriest  and  many 
other  things.  Now,  in  considering  these  libera] 
givers,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  pass  a 
judgment  like  this :  that  there  is  as  much  differ^ 
ence  in  philosophy,  between  their  triflings  and 
tbe  true  arts,  as  there  is  in  history  between  the 
wars  of  Juliua  Cssar  or  Alexander,  and  those  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul  or  Arthur  of  Britain.  For  it  is 
evident  that  those  renowned  generals  achieved 
mora  in  reality  than  the  other  sbadow^y  heroes  are 
pretended  to  have  done,  but  by  means  and  ways 
of  action  not  at  all  fabulous  or  supernatural*  So 
that  it  is  not  just  to  deny  credit  to  true  history, 
because  it  is  sometimes  wounded  and  injured  by 
fabulous  Btortest  For  I.tion  of  a  cloud  begat  tbe 
Gentours,  yet  still,  of  the  real  Juno,  Jove  begat 
Hebe  and  Vulcan,  that  is,  the  lovely  and  divine 
virtues  of  nature  and  art.  But  though  this  is  true, 
and  it  shows  great  ignorance  to  be  incredulous 
without  distinctian;  yet,  he  saw  well  that  the 
access  to  truth  was  formeriy  shut  up,  or  at  least 
narrowed  by  fablers  of  this  kind,  and  that  tbe 
ignominy  of  vanity  even  now  abates  all  greatness 
of  mind. 


He  thought  also  that  there  is  found  in  tie  mind 

of  man  a  certain  affection,  naturally  bred  and  for* 
tihed  by  some  men^s  opinion  and  doctrine,  which 
has  checked  and  prevented  the  true  proceeding  of 
natural  philosophy,  that  is,  the  active  and  opera- 
tive kind.  Tbig  is  a  rotten  and  pernicious  idea 
or  estimation,  that  Ihe  majesty  of  man^s  mind 
suffera  diminution,  if  it  be  long  and  deeply  con- 
versant with  experiences  and  particulars  subject 
to  sense,  and  bound  in  matter :  especially  as  such 
things  usually  appear  laborious  to  search,  ignoble 
to  meditate,  harsh  to  deliver,  illiberal  to  practise, 
infinite  in  number,  and  contemptible  in  their  mi- 
nuteness; and,  though  such  qualjlies  as  these  no 
ways  aecommodate  lo  the  glory  of  the  aria.  Arid 
tliis  opinion  or  state  of  mind  received  much 
slienglh  from  another  wild  and  unfounded  opi- 
nion, which  held  that  truth  is  innate  in  the  mind 
of  man,  and  not  introduced  from  without,  and 
that  the  senses  rather  excite  than  infomi  tbe 
understanding.  Neither  has  this  error,  and  (to 
describe  it  truly)  delusion  of  mind,  been  any 
ways  corrected  by  those  who  have  given  to  sense 
the  due,  that  is,  the  first  place.  Nay,  more,  even 
these,  by  their  example  and  practice,  deserting 
altogether  natural  history  and  actual  experience^ 
rested  only  upon  agiution  of  wit,  and  grovelled 
without  ceasing  among  tbe  darkest  idols  of  the 
understanding,  under  the  suspicious  name  of  con- 
templation and  reason.  So  he  saw  well  that  tbi« 
rejection  and  divorce  of  particulars  has  thrown 
the  human  family  into  total  disorder. 

He  thought,  also,  that  we  should  not  make  our 
conjecture  from  the  hindrances  we  meet  with; 
only,  since  it  is  possible  that  tbe  fortune  of  matt- 
kind  may  overcome  these  diffieuUies  and  burst  the 
barriers »  Hence,  we  must  consider  and  examine 
closely  the  nature  of  that  philosophy  which  ie 
received,  and  whatever  other,  from  ancient  timea^ 
has  been  cast  upon  our  shores,  like  the  span  of 
a  sunken  vissel.  And  he  found  that  the  natural 
philosophy  which  we  have  from  tbe  Greeks  is  to 
be  accounted  a  kind  of  childhood  of  science ; 
and  tit  at  its  properties  are  those  which  belong  to 
boys,  that  is,  it  is  forward  to  chatter,  but  immatiir« 
and  unqualified  for  generation* 

Aristotle,  by  common  consent  the  chief  of  that 
philosophy,  without  ever  meddling  with  the  ub^ 
servation  of  nature,  has  been  un profitably  eii^ 
ployed  on  stale  opinions,  and  on  their  comparison^ J 
opposition,  and  reduction.      Nor  is  it  reasonable  J 
to  hope  for  any  thing  solid  from  one  who  haiJ 
made  up  the  world  itself  of  categories.     For,  j 
is  of  little  concern  whether  we  lay  down 
matter,  form,  and  privation,  or  substance,  qualiiy,] 
and  relation,  are  the  real  principles:  but  we  had] 
best  pass  by  those  controversies ;  for  it  would 
inconsistent  to  set  about  a  formal  confutation,  whea 
we   neither  agree   about  tlie  principles,  nor  thdl 
modes  of  demonstration ;  and,  again,  to  lash  witlij 
lidicole  one  who  has  obtained  an  authority  all 
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dictatorial  in  philosophy,  woald  have  more  levity 
than  suits  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  be, 
moreover,  arrogant.  He  has  certainly  corrupted 
natural  philosophy  with  logical  subtleties,  which 
were  his  own  creation,  as  he  himself  too  loudly 
boasts. 

But,  to  leave  him,  Plato  was,  without  doubt,  a 
man  of  loftier  genius,  and  one  who  aimed  also  at 
the  knowledge  of  forms,  and  used  induction  uni- 
versally, not  for  principles  only ;  but  with  reason- 
ing futile  on  both  sides,  since  he  pursued  and 
accepted  vague  inductions  and  abstract  forms. 
And,  if  we  consider  with  attention  the  writings 
and  habits  of  this  philosopher,  we  shall  find  that 
he  took  no  great  interest  in  natural  philosophy,  at 
least  so  far  only  as  to  vindicate  his  own  name  and 
character  as  a  philosopher,  or  give  by  its  inter- 
mixture a  certain  majesty  to  his  moral  and  political 
doctrines.  And  he  adulterated  nature  as  much 
with  theology,  as  Aristotle  with  logic ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  approached  as  near  to  the  province 
of  the  poet  as  the  other  to  that  of  the  sophist. 
Now,  we  can  draw  the  doctrines  of  these  two 
from  the  very  fountain  head,  their  works  having 
survived. 

There  is  a  different  estimate  to  be  made  of  the 
rest,  namely,  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  Heracli- 
tus,  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  Parmenis,  Zeno- 
phanes,  and  others ;  because  we  have  received 
their  opinions  by  means  of  intermediate  writers, 
only,  and  by  tradition,  and  scattered  fragments ; 
so  that  we  must  use  closer  inquisition,  with 
greater  scruple  of  judgment,  to  make  up  for  the 
disadvantage  of  their  circumstances.  But  yet, 
he  has  been  most  diligent  and  watchful  to  catch 
every  whisper  about  these  opinions,  so  as  to  extract 
whatever  can  be  found  referring  to  them,  where 
they  are  confuted  by  Aristotle,  or  cited  by  Plato 
or  Cicero ;  or  in  Plutarch^s  budget,  or  Laertius' 
lives,  or  Lucretius*  poem ;  or  any  other  scattered 
hint  or  mention :  and  he  has  examined  them  with 
impartiality  and  careful  judgment.  And,  first, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  their  opinions  were  in 
their  own  works,  they  would  have  greater  weight ; 
for  the  strength  of  theories  lies  in  a  nice  and  mu- 
tual harmony  of  the  parts,  and  a  certain  unbroken 
demonstration ;  and  they  are  therefore  weakened 
when  uttered  in  fragments :  wherefore,  he  did  not 
make  his  judgment  of  them  lightly. 

He  found,  also,  among  so  many  opinions,  a 
number  of  remarks  made  with  some  care  with 
regard  to  the  observation  of  natnre,  and  the  as- 
signing of  causes :  and,  as  commonly  happens, 
some  have  been  more  successful  than  others  in 
different  branches.  The  discoveries  and  opinions 
of  Pythagoras  alone,  (though  his  doctrine  of 
numbers  implies  something  physical,)  are  mostly 
of  that  kind  which  lead  rather  to  the  founding  of 
some  religious  order,  than  to  the  opening  of  a 
school  in  philosophy ;  which  the  event  proved : 
for,  this  philosophy  had  more  weight  in  the  heresy 


of  the  Manichsans,  and  the  superstition  of  Ma- 
homet, than  among  men  of  science.  The  rest, 
however,  were  certainly  natural  philosophers; 
and  there  are  some  of  them  who  have  dived  into 
nature  much  deeper  and  more  acutely  than  Aris- 
totle. But  he  busied  himself,  like  the  Ottomans, 
in  destroying  his  brothers ;  and  succeeded  in  it  to 
his  wish.  Now,  he  had  the  same  opinion  of 
Aristotle  as  of  the  other  Greek  philosophers, 
namely,  that  such  systems  and  theories  were, 
like  the  different  arguments  of  dramatic  pieces, 
moulded  into  a  certain  keeping  with  nature,  some 
with  more  nicety,  others  more  negligently  and 
roughly ;  and  that,  as  belongs  to  fiction,  they  ap- 
peared more  trim  and  symmetrical  than  real 
accounts.  Nor  could  the  wanderings  and  search- 
ings  of  the  human  mind  rest  or  limit  themselves 
in  those  theories  which  were  uttered  and  pub- 
lished. For,  had  not  the  customs  and  affections 
of  men,  and  the  pursuits  of  business,  been  adverse 
and  blighting  to  novelties  of  this  kind,  even  in 
matters  of  contemplation,  many  other  sects  would 
doubtless  have  been  formed  in  natural  philosophy* 
For,  as  it  is  in  astronomy  with  those  who  decide 
that  the  earth  moves  in  a  circle,  and  those  who 
explain  it  by  elliptical  and  epicycle  motion,  that 
their  systems  to  account  for  appearances  in  the 
heavens,  are  alike  pleadings  for  a  side,  and  amount 
not  to  conviction,  nay,  even  the  calculations  of 
the  tables  answer  with  each  :  in  the  same  way  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  devise  various  theories 
in  natural  philosophy,  all  widely  differing  with 
one  another,  and  yet  each  consistent  with  itself, 
and  using  unfairly  the  suffrage  of  popular  zeal, 
which,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  often  guides  the 
judgment,  and  drawing  it  over  to  opposite  sides. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  no  want  of  men  who, 
in  this  age  and  the  last,  have  meditated  new  sys- 
tems of  natural  philosophy.  For,  within  our 
recollection  Telesio  has  appeared  on  the  stage, 
and  exhibited  a  new  plot,  not  so  well  rewarded 
with  applause,  as  the  probability  of  its  arguments 
merited  :  and  Fracastoro,  not  long  since,  though 
he  did  not  set  up  a  new  sect,  yet  was  staunch  in 
using  liberty  of  judgment  and  inquiry :  Cardan, 
too,  was  as  bold,  but  less  steady.  Very  lately, 
also,  oar  countryman,  Gilbert,  af\er  most  labo- 
riously examining  the  nature  of  the  magnet  with 
great  sagacity  and  perseverance,  and  with  a  host 
and  almost  a  multitude  of  experiments,  began 
forthwith  to  design  a  new  school  io  natural  phi- 
losophy; and  was  not  terrified  by  the  ridiculed 
name  of  Zenophanes,  whose  opinion  he  inclined 
to.  These,  then,  and  all  who  are  or  shall  be  liku 
them,  must  be  ranked  in  the  band  of  ancients,  for 
there  is  the  same  character  in  them  all :  thus, 
they  were  men  who  gave  their  opinions  on  few 
matters,  and  trifled  with  nature  witliout  making 
such  a  close  union  with  her  as  to  beget  either 
certainty  of  contemplation  or  useful  works. 

It  is  a  truth  that  out  of  so  many  schools  of  phi- 
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109ophj,  laboriausly  cnltirated  through  such  a 
length  of  years,  not  one  experiment  can  be  cited^ 
which  has  &  view  to  the  improvement  or  ag^ran- 
disetnenl  of  llie  state  of  man«  and  can  be  pointed 
to  with  truth  as  the  gifts  of  such  speculations.  On 
the  contrary,  indeed,  Artstotle^s  device  of  Iha  four 
elements,  which  be  rather  gave  currency  to  than 
invented,  {and  which  being  greedily  caught  up  by 
physiciana,  drew  after  it  the  a j stems  of  the  four 
complexions,  the  four  humours,  and  the  four  pri- 
mary qaalitieSi)  like  some  malignant  and  unlucky 
star,  caused  extiaordiaary  barrenness  in  medicine, 
bendea  miny  mechanical  arts ;  men  all  the  while 
allowing  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with  conceits 
and  mcCKodized  nothings  of  this  kind^  and  carry 
no  further*  Meantime  a  muliiiude  of  questions 
and  controversies  clamoured  and  fluttered  on  all 
aides  round  these  philusophLcs,  so  that  they  seem 
represented  to  the  life  in  the  fable  of  Scylla,  who 
had  the  upper  part  and  countenance  of  a  virgin, 
while  her  womb  was  girt  and  crowded  with  bark- 
ing monsters*  In  like  manner  have  those  doc- 
trines something  specious  at  first  sight,  but  when 
we  approach  the  generative  part,  to  produce  fruits, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  but  strife  and  restless  dis- 
puting, which  are  in  the  room  of  bearing* 

At  the  sitmc  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  reasons  for  rejecting  these  systems  assail  the 
opinions  only,  not  the  underst^indtngs  or  industry 
of  their  authors.  For,  in  proportion  to  a  man^s 
wit  and  xeal,  does  he,  if  he  desert  the  light  and 
obeervation  of  nature  and  the  evidence  of  parttcu- 
lare,  plunge  himself  and  become  involved  in  the 
darkest  and  most  intricate  recesses,  and,  as  it 
were,  dens  of  fantasies  and  idols.  Again,  the 
general  plans  of  the  philosophies  are  not  attached 
with  the  purpose  of  approving  the  detailed  appli- 
cation of  tninOr  causes,  which  are  commonly  given 
and  inquired  into  in  the  works  of  philosophers  of 
this  kind:  on  the  contrary,  these  are  no  belter 
than  the  other,  not  only  because  they  depend 
upon  them,  but  also  because  they  display  no  se- 
verity of  inquisition,  and  lead  us  to  matters  not 
nnknown,  hut  almost  at  our  feet^  in  which  the 
mind  acquiesces  tightly,  and  is  satis Aed,  but  by 
no  means  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  nature* 
And  they  have  always  this  fault,  which  is  alike 
in  all,  that  they  connect  together  experiments 
and  known  effects  in  a  kind  of  system,  and,  as  It 
were,  with  a  net,  made  to  the  just  measure  of 
what  ts  known ;  hut  never  exhibit  any  cause  cr 
canon,  which  may  mark  out  new  and  formerly 
unknown  elfects  and  experimenis* 

Having  thus  traveraed  these  outskirts  of  philo- 
sophy, casting  his  eyes  on  every  side,  he  turned 
them  to  the  depths  of  antiquity,  as  to  a  kind  of 
clouded  and  dim  region*  And  he  saw  that  if  he 
«ho«e  lo  deal  unfairiy,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
tn  oersuading  men,  that  with  the  ancient  saget, 
)r>njf  before  the  Grecian  times,  natural  science 
fl<»r|  fished  with  gretiter  vigouri  but  perhapt  in 


greater  silence:  and  that  it  were,  fhererore,  moft 
dignified  to  refer  to  them  those  discovenes  whieb 
are  now  made :  as  new  men  am  used  to  do,  who 
connect  with  themsetves  the  nobility  of  some  ai^ 
cient  stem  by  the  rumours  of  genealogy  and  coih 
lecture*  But,  relying  on  the  evidence  of  facts, 
he  rejected  every  form  of  imposture ;  and,  what^ 
ever  might  be  his  opinion  about  those  timest 
thought  that  it  had  no  more  relation  to  the  matter 
in  hand  whether  our  discoveries  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  in  the  revolution  of  ihioga  have 
sunk  and  risen  again  ;  than  it  should  be  aoy  con- 
cern, whether  the  New  World  be  that  isknd  At- 
lantis, and  so  known  to  the  ancientSi  or  waa  fimt 
discovered  by  us.  For  inventions  are  to  be  soagfat 
in  the  light  of  nature,  not  traced  in  the  ahadea  of 
antiquity.  Meanwhile,  some  may  remark  that  h^ 
has  passed  over  the  art  or  philosophy  of  chynaistfy ; 
which  he  has  done  from  respect,  being  unwilling 
to  class  it  with  those  philosophies  which  are  ett^ 
tirely  barren  of  works,  since  it  has  displayed  and 
given  many  noble  discoveries*  Indeed,  this  mtt 
accords  with  the  fable  of  the  old  man*  who  be^ 
qneathed  his  sons  a  treasure  buried  in  bis  Yine- 
yard  without  showing  them  where,  whereby  ihmy 
set  themselves  with  ditigence  to  dig  the  vineyard^ 
and  did  not  find  the  treasure^  but,  by  their  bus- 
bandry,  ilie  vintage  was  made  more  abundaiiL 
In  like  manner  the  sons  of  chymistry,  whiSe  Ihey 
are  busy  seeking  the  hidden  gold,  whether  real  or 
not,  have  by  turning  ovef  and  trying,  brought 
much  profit  and  convenience  to  mankind.  Yet 
their  inventions  issued  in  no  other  or  belter  way 
than  the  birth  and  advancement  of  mechanical 
arts,  that  is,  by  mere  experience*  For  their  phi- 
losophy and  speculation  are  unsound,  and  harsher 
than  those  fabulous  philosophies  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking*  For  though  the  three  prin- 
ciples was  no  useless  discovery,  bui  partly  border- 
ing on  fact ;  yet,  for  the  mo«t  part,  practised  in  a 
few  experiments  of  distillation,  they  referred 
every  thing  in  phUosophy  to  separation  and  Hb^ 
ration,  unmindful  of  true  alteration.  But  the 
structure  of  that  opinion,  on  which  as  a  found auon 
their  philosophy  rests,  that  there  are  four  matrices 
or  elements  in  which  the  seeds  and  forms  of  matler 
complete  their  fruits,  and  that  these  are  quadrifomi 
according  to  the  different  elements,  so  that  nc^ 
thing  is  found  in  sky,  air,  water,  or  earth,  whiclk 
has  not  in  the  three  remaining  ones  sometbtng 
parallel  and  corresponding:  Ibis  fantastic  arrafife- 
raont  of  matter  will  certainly  scarce  have  a  place 
in  the  dreams  of  the  skilfui  observer  of  namre^ 
Not  unlike  this  are  the  harmonies  of  thtnga  b«v 
lieved  in  by  the  followers  of  natural  magic,  who 
explain  every  thing  by  sympathy  and  antipathy, 
and,  by  ihe  most  idle  and  unfounded  conjecture** 
aRix  to  things  miraculoua  virtues  and  powers. 
Yet  be  treats  them  gently,  because  amoiif  so 
many  fables  they  have  yet  produced  soma  wofl»t 
though  commonly  of  that  kind  which  an  Tnih^i 
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noTel  and  surprising  than  fit  for  profit  and  utility. 
Bat  e^en  novelty  has  often  the  advantage  of 
agitating  somewhat  the  intricate  folds  of  nature, 
and  assisting  with  light  at  least,  if  not  with  deed. 
So  he  saw  that,  neither  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  or  the  modems,  nor  in  the  traditions  of 
alchymy  or  natural  magic,  eouTd  any  thing  be 
found  leading  to  the  increase  of  human  means. 
Wherefore  aU  these  should  either  be  thrown  into 
oblivion,  or  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  the  multi- 
tude, while  Uie  true  sons  of  knowledge  turn  their 
course  elsewhere. 

He  thought  also  that  the  modes  of  demonstra- 
tion should  be  reviewed ;  for  demonstrations,  by 
a  certain  influence,  are  philosophy ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  just  or  faulty,  complete  or 
imperfect,  doctrines  will  probably  ensue  from 
them.  But  he  found  that  the  demonstrations 
which  are  in  use  are  neither  full  nor  certain.  Yet 
we  should  not  blame  the  senses,  as  some  have 
done.  For  the  errors  of  the  senses  in  particulars 
have  no  great  effect  on  the  sum  of  the  sciences : 
not  more  at  least  than  may  be  corrected  by  the 
rightly  informed  mind.  But  that  the  mind  itself, 
if  it  rely  on  nature  without  art  and  discipline,  is 
unequal  to  the  matter  and  below  it,  may  be  pro- 
nounced boldly.  For  it  is  neither  so  capacious 
as  to  admit  and  arrange  the  infinite  variety  of 
particulars  necessary  for  information,  nor  so  free 
and  unbiassed  as  to  receive  true  and  natural 
impressions  without  some  warp  and  colouring. 
Nay,  it  is  very  certain  both  that  the  human  mind 
is  generally  like  an  uneven  mirror,  which  re- 
ceives and  reflects  the  rays  of  objects  according 
to  the  angle  of  each  facet,  and  not  on  a  plain 
surface ;  and  also  that  every  one,  from  his  educa- 
tion, pursuits,  and  constitution,  is  haunted  with  a 
kind  of  misleading  power,  and,  as  it  were, 
familiar  spirit,  which  mocks  and  disturbs  the 
mind  with  various  and  fantastic  devices.  Yet 
we  must  not,  therefore,  fall  into  the  opinion  of 
incapability.  For  it  is  evident,  that  by  no  steadi- 
ness of  hand  or  skill  of  eye,  however  exquisite, 
could  an  exact  straight  line  or  circle  be  described ; 
yet,  on  applying  a  ruler  or  turning  the  compasses, 
the  matter  is  easy.  Again,  in  mechanical  crafts 
the  naked  hand  of  man  can  work  but  little,  yet 
with  the  aid  and  means  of  instruments  it  con- 
quers alike  the  Tastest  and  most  minute.  It 
follows  then  that  we  must  fly  to  art,  and  must 
look  to  demonstration,  which  is  governed  by  art. 
And  sentence  may  be  given  in  a  few  words  on 
the  syllogism  which  is  Aristotle's  oracle.  It  is, 
donbUess,  a  useful  instrument  and  aid  to  the 
anderstanding  in  sciences,  which  are  founded  in 
human  opinion,  as  the  moral  and  political;  but 
inferior  and  incompetent  to  the  subtlety  and 
obscurity  of  natural  processes.  For  the  syllo- 
gism certainly  consists  of  propositions,  and  the 
proposition  of  words,  and  words  are  the  evi- 
ileneei  and  signs  of  ideas  or  eoneeptioBt  of 


the  mind.  So  that  if  the  ideas  themselves*, 
which  are  the  souls  of  words,  are  vague,  incom- 
plete, and  not  sufficiently  defined,  (which  is  for 
the  most  part  the  case  in  nature,)  the  whole 
sinks.  Induction  remains  the  last  and  only  re- 
fuge and  aid  for  matter;  nor  are  our  hopes 
placed  in  it  undeservedly,  since  it  can  collect 
laborious  works,  and  the  certain  evidence  of 
facts,  and  lay  them  before  the  mind.  But  its 
name  only  is  known,  its  power  and  use  has 
hitherto  lain  hid.  For  induction  must  be  judged 
of  thus;  in  its  use  and  form  men  have  erred 
doubly.  First,  that  impatient  of  delay  and 
searching  round  for  short  cuts,  and  hastening  to 
fix  some  things  as  certain,  round  which  as  poles 
discussions  might  turn,  they  have  only  applied  it 
to  the  general  principles  of  sciences,  lightly 
hoping  to  work  all  within  by  syllogistic  deduo- 
tion.  Secondly,  that  having  examined  the  syl- 
logism accurately,  but  this  demonstration  hastily 
and  carelessly,  they  have  devised  its  form  very 
simple  and  indeed  puerile,  to  prq^eed  by  enume- 
ration alone,  and  thus  conclude  precariously,  not 
necessarily.  No  one,  therefore,  can  wonder  if 
he,  with  this  opinion  on  demonstrations,  does  not 
agree  on  natural  philosophy  with  others,  either 
ancient  or  modem.  For  it  cannot  be,  (to  speak 
jestingly,)  that  the  drinkers  of  water  and  wine 
should  feel  alike.  For  they  swallow  a  raw  fluid, 
either  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  mind,  or 
pumped  op  with  some  labour;  but  he  drinks  a 
liquor  prepared  from  innumerable  grapes,  mature 
and  in  season,  plucked  and  heaped  up  in  bunches, 
afterwards  squeezed  in  the  winepress,  purified  in 
the  vat,  and  clarified ;  which  will  bear  time,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  corrected  of  all  intoxicating 
quality,  by  neither  giving  nor  leaving  any  room 
for  the  vapours  of  the  jfancy.  So  he  saw  that  the 
philosophies  of  which  we  have  spoken  should  be 
rejected,  not  only  for  their  barrenness  of  works, 
but  for  the  weakness  and  fallaciousness  of  their 
demonstrations  also,  since  they  are  not  only  re- 
moved from  nature,  but  deserted  and  betrayed  by 
the  very  auxiliaries  they  have  raised. 

He  thought  also,  that  we  should  make  a  sepa- 
rate review  of  the  modes  of  invention  in  use,  if 
there  be  any.  But  in  this  quarter  not  so  mnoh 
misleading  and  devious  paths,  as  solitude  and 
vacancy,  are  found,  which  strike  the  mind  with  a 
kind  of  stupor.  It  has  not  been  the  object  or 
desire  of  any  roan  to  guide  the  force  of  human 
wit  and  understanding  to  the  invention  and  im- 
provement of  arts  and  sciences,  and  hew  a  road 
thither;  but  the  whole  has  been,  and  is  left  to  the 
dimness  of  tradition,  the  steps  and  fury  of  argu- 
ments, or  the  waves  and  turnings  of  chance  and 
experiment.  Hence,  it  was  not  without  reason, 
that,  in  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians,  who  ^as 
was  the  custom  of  antiquity)  used  to  deify 
inventors,  so  many  images  of  brutes  were  found ; 
siooe  animals  without  the  light  of  reason  have 
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been,  almost  a»  mocTi  as  men,  the  discoverers  of 
Dature^H  operations,  nor  have  men  in  this  matter 
made  much  usfl  of  their  prerogative.  We  mu£l, 
faowever,  examiQe  what  is  done*  And,  first,  of 
e  simple  and  untaught  mode  of  invention  which 
common  with  men,  it  is  no  other  tlian  that  he 
ho  girds  and  prepares  himself  for  an  invention, 
'first  inqnirca  and  learns  what  others  have  said  on 
,e  subject,  then  adds  his  own  refieclion.  But 
for  a  man  to  commit  himself  to  the  gni dance  of 
^Others,  or  to  entreat  and  almost  invoke  his  own 
irit  to  ^ve  him  oracles,  ia  a  proceeding 
ithout  ground*  Next  fallows  ihe  invention  in 
ise  with  logicians^  which  has  only  a  nominal 
nnexion  with  the  matter  in  hand.  For  it  is  not 
if  principles  and  axioms,  of  which  arts  consist, 
lint  only  of  what  seems  agreeable  to  them.  For 
'logic,  with  a  well  known  responfie,  drives  the 
eurioes  and  Importunate,  and  lovers  ef  business 
to  yield  their  faith,  as  it  were  allegiance  to  some 
art.  There  remains  aimpk  experience,  which,  if 
tinforeseen.  Is  called  chance,  if  sought,  experi* 
inent.  And  this  Is  no  more  than,  as  they  say, 
the  faggot  unbound-  Nay,  more,  they  who  are 
assiduously  employed  in  opening  and  brining  to 
light  some  nature  or  work,  by  a  long  and  desul* 
lory  course  of  experiments,  are  either  fixed  in 
amazement,  or  run  round  in  giddiness,  sometimes 
eager,  at  others  confused  ;  and  always  ind  matter 
for  further  inquiry.  Nor  can  it  well  be  other- 
Urise.  For  it  is  an  aimless  and  very  foolish 
ipecuiation,  to  search  Cor  the  nature  of  a  thing  in 
itself^  for  the  same  nature  is  hidden  in  some,  in 
others  open^  and  as  it  were  palpable ;  and  causes 
ad  miration  in  the  latter,  in  the  former  not  even 
attention.  Thus  that  (^uafity  of  bodies  which 
resiats  separation,  snema  a  very  subtle  thing,  and 
ingenious  in  bubbles  of  water,  which  for  this 
purpose  throw  themaelvea  into  thin  films  in  the 
form  of  a  hemiaphere.  The  same  quality  is 
little  marked  in  stone  or  wood,  but  goes  under 
the  name  of  solid*  Wherefore  he  saw  that  a 
certain  ill  fortune  rather  than  ignorance  is  to  be 
imputed  to  men,  since  they  have  been  drawn 
from  the  appointed  path  by  mischance  or  tenipU> 
tions,  but,  wnthin  its  bounds,  have  not  shown 
Ihemselves  wanting  in  energy. 

He  thoufrht  alio,  that  some  limit  must  be  set  to 
despondency,  or  at  least  lo  eomplnint;  aud  that 
it  must  rather  be  considered  whether  we  tire  to 
etop  altogeilier,  and  use  what  we  have  already  ; 
or  to  make  trial  and  deviiie  something  by  which 
the  matter  may  proceed  better*  And,  ftrst,  it  is 
tighl  to  mark  the  excellency  and  vakie  of  the  end 
and  purpose,  that  in  a  dry  matter  and  difficult  at^ 
tempt  there  may  be  a  greater  supply  of  industry, 
A  nd  he  remembefed  that  in  ancient  times,  the  af- 
feetion  and  zeal  of  mt>n  exceeding  moderation: 
divine  honours  were  p:ttd  to  inventors,  Butlhose 
who  had  deserved  well  in  civil  a^^irs,  as  the  foun- 
4tn  of  cities  and  iinpires,  legislators,  deliverers 


of  their  countriea  from  long  standing  eviliH,  i^ 

throners  of  tyrants,  and  the  like,  reacbt^d  net  bm- 
yond  the  rank  of  heroes*  Nor  has  this  disiiuctioft 
in  old  time  been  made  without  reason,  seeing  that 
the  gifts  of  the  former  fell  upon  the  w^jole  bumao 
race,  those  of  the  latter  upon  limited  districts  and 
patches  of  society  :  the  former  to  pour  blessings 
on  human  life  without  violence  or  uproar,  while 
the  latter  are  not  commonly  introduced  but  with 
struggle  and  tumult*  Now  if  the  utility  of  any 
single  invention  so  moved  men,  that  they  accoont- 
ed  more  tlian  man  him  who  could  include  the 
wholE  human  race  in  some  solitary  benefit^  that 
invention  is  certainly  much  more  exalted,  whteh 
by  a  kind  of  mastery  contains  within  itself  all 
particular  indentions,  and  delivers  ihe  mind  from 
bondage,  and  opens  it  a  road,  that  under  sure  and 
unerring  guidance  it  may  penetrate  to  whfttieTeT 
can  be  of  novelty  and  further  advancement  For 
as  in  the  early  ages,  when  sailora  steered  tbetr 
course  only  by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, they  coasted  along  the  shores  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, or  ventured  across  some  small  internal 
seas  1  but  it  w^as  necessary  that  the  use  of  the 
compass  should  be  known,  as  a  more  certain  guide 
of  the  passage,  before  the  ocean  could  be  cros^d 
and  the  tracts  of  the  new  world  discovered :  in 
like  manner,  all  that  has  been  hitherto  invented  in 
human  arts  and  sciences  might  have  been  found  oai 
by  instinct,  experience,  observation,  meditatioii, 
being  more  obvious  to  sense ;  but  before  we  may 
stretch  across  to  the  more  distant  and  secret 
regions  of  nature,  it  is  a  necessary  provision,  that 
some  better  and  more  perfect  application  and  ma* 
nagement  of  the  human  mind  he  found  puU 
Wherefore  such  an  invention  as  this  would  be, 
without  doubt,  a  most  noble  and  truly  masculina 
offBpring  of  time* 

Again,  in  the  }To1y  Scripture  he  saw  that  So1«^ 
men  the  king,  wljle  in  the  pride  of  his  power,  his 
riches,  his  magnificent  works,  his  guards,  hia 
household,  bis  exiict  distribution  and  arrangement 
of  slaves  and  domes tifs,  his  fleet  moreover,  ilie 
renown  of  his  name,  and  the  greatest  honour  (Tx>m 
men;  thought  none  of  these  hia  true  gl-ry,  but 
said,  that  »^  the  glory  of  God  is  to  conceal  a  thing* 
but  the  glory  of  the  king  is  to  lind  it  out,^*  as  if 
Ihe  Divine  nature  took  delight  in  the  innocent  and 
playful  sport  of  children,  who  hide  thentselve* 
that  they  may  be  found  out;  and  from  hia  indul* 
gence  and  gracious ness  to  men,  chose  the  humi^o 
soul  his  playfellow.  And  the  glory  of  inventions 
ia  that  they  mise  human  nature,  without  hurting 
any  one,  (as  civil  affairs  commonly  do,)  and  do 
not  press  or  sting  a  man*s  conscience,  but  bestow 
on  atl  rewards  and  blessings  without  the  saerine«» 
or  injury,  or  sorrow  of  one.  For  the  natuie  of 
light  ia  pure  and  harmless,  it  may  be  perverted  ixi 
its  use,  but  not  polluted  in  itself. 

Ag}iin,  taking  note  of  the  purposes  and  amhl 
tions  of  men,  he  obaerved  three  kinds  of  ainbilioi 
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if  it  be  allowed  to  grire  that  name  to  one  of  them : 
the  first  is  of  those  who  straggle  fiercely  to  increase 
their  sway  in  their  own  country ;  and  this  is  com- 
mon and  mean.  The  second  of  those  who  strive 
to  extend  the  sway  of  their  country  oyer  other 
nations ;  which  has  doubtless  more  dignity,  but 
not  less  selfishness.  The  third  is  of  those  who 
essay  to  create  and  extend  the  sway  and  empire 
of  man  himself  or  the  human  race  over  the  uni- 
Terse  of  matter ;  which  is  clearly  wiser  and  no- 
bler than  the  others.  Now  the  empire  of  man 
consists  in  knowledge  alone,  for  his  power  is  what 
he  knows,  nor  can  any  force  burst  the  chain  of 
natural  causes ;  for  nature  is  only  to  be  conquered 
by  obeying. 

He  thought  also,  and  inquired  what  account 
should  be  made  of  the  value  and  efficacy  of  inven- 
tions, whether  simple  and  unmixed,  or  joined  with 
their  favours  and  benefits.  And  in  no  case  is  this 
consideration  more  plainly  suggested,  than  in 
those  three  inventions,  which  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  and  whose  birth  among  us  was  ob- 
scure and  noiseless;  printing,  gunpowder,  and 
the  compass.  For  these  three,  though  a  small 
number,  and  not  remote  in  invention,  have  changed 
the  face  of  things,  and  the  condition  of  the  world : 
the  first  in  literature,  the  second  in  war,  the  third 
in  navigation;  and  hence  have  flowed  infinite 
mutations  in  the  state  of  things,  apparent  to  care- 
ful observers;  so  that  no  empire,  sect,  or  star, 
seems  to  have  had  a  stronger  influence,  and,  as  it 
were,  ascendant  over  human  affairs  than  those 
mechanical  works.  As  to  their  worth,  it  may  be 
best  descried  if  any  one  will  reflect  what  a  grulf 
there  is  between  man*s  life  in  the  most  polished 
country  of  Europe,  and  the  rudest  and  most  sa- 
vage region  of  the  New  Indies:  so  great,  that 
man  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  god  to  man,  not 
only  by  reason  of  assistance  and  benefit,  but  from 
comparing  their  conditions.  And  this  is  not  the 
eflfect  of  soil,  or  climate,  or  constitution,  but  of 
arts.  But  the  new  world  of  science  and  the  new 
world  of  geogrraphy  do  not  agree  in  the  old  being 
more  refined  than  the  new  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
certain  that  the  additions  to  arts  must  show  them- 
selves greatly  superior  to  those  we  have,  so  as  not 
only  to  bend  nature  gently,  but  to  conquer  and 
enslave  it,  and  shake  it  to  its  foundation :  for  it 
almost  always  happens  that  what  is  easy  of  dis- 
covery is  infirm  of  work ;  since  the  roots  of  things 
of  potent  virtue  are  covered  deeply.  But  if  to  any 
one  gri^en  to  the  love  and  worship  of  contempla- 
tion, this  frequent  and  honourable  mention  of 
works  sounds  somewhat  harsh  and  offensive,  let 
him  be  assured  that  he  thwarts  his  natural  wishes ; 
for  in  nature  works  are  not  only  benefits  to  life, 
but  pledges  of  troth.  And,  as  it  is  most  justly 
required  in  religion  that  a  man  should  show  his 
faith  by  works,  it  is  right  also  in  natural  philoso- 
phy that  knowledge  should  be  proved  by  its  works 
in  like  manner.    For  troth  is  rather  shown  and 


proved  by  the  evidence  of  works  than  by  argu* 
ment,  or  even  sense.  Hence  there  is  one  and  the 
same  means  of  improving  man*s  condition  and  his 
mind.  So  he  saw  that  what  has  been  said  of  the 
digrnity  of  the  end  we  aim  at  and  design,  is  not 
strengthened,  but  really  diminished  by  words. 

He  thought  also,  that  what  has  been  said  of  the 
excellence  of  the  end  may  appear  accommodated 
to  his  wishes.  We  must,  therefore,  inquire  care- 
fully what  hopes  shines  on  us,  and  on  what  side 
it  appears :  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  that 
love  of  what  is  excellent  and  beautiful  do  not 
make  us  lose  or  relax  the  rigour  of  our  judgment. 
For  it  is  meet  to  bestow  on  this  matter  legal 
caution,  which  distrusts  on  principle,  and  takes 
the  least  favourable  view  of  human  conceras. 
The  lighter  whisperings  of  hope  must,  therefore, 
be  n^jected,  but  those  which  seem  to  have  some 
stability,  discussed.  And  in  taking  a  view  of  his 
prospects,  it  occurred  to  him,  first,  that  what  we 
are  treating  of,  by  reason  of  tbe  eminent  nature 
of  good,  is  manifestly  from  God ;  and  that  in  the 
works  of  God  the  smallest  begrinnings  lead  to 
their  end.  He  had  hope  also  from  the  nature  of 
time:  for  troth  is  by  universal  consent  the 
daughter  of  time.  It  is  a  mark,  therefore,  of  utter 
weakness  and  narrowness  of  mind  to  attribute 
infinite  effects  to  authors,  but  to  withhold  its  due 
from  time,  the  author  of  authors  and  of  all  author- 
ity. Nor  had  he  hope  only  in  the  common  right 
of  time,  but  also  in  the  superiority  of  our  own 
age.  For  the  opinion  of  antiquity  which  men 
hold,  is  a  hasty  one,  and  not  even  agreeing  with 
the  name.  For  the  old  age  or  more  advanced 
period  of  the  world  is  properly  to  be  called  anti- 
quity. And,  in  troth,  as  we  expect  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  affairs  and  more  mature  judg- 
ment, in  an  old  man  than  in  a  youth,  by  reason 
of  his  experience,  and  his  having  seen  and  heard 
and  thought  more;  it  is  reasonable  that  in  like 
manner  we  should  hope  from  our  own  age  (if  it 
knew  its  own  strength,  and  would  essay  and 
apply  it)  more  than  from  former  times,  being  a 
more  advanced  age  of  the  world,  and  enriched  to 
fulness  with  numberless  experiments  and  observa- 
tions. Nor  must  we  think  it  little  that,  in  those 
distant  voyages  and  travels  which  have  been  fre- 
quent in  our  time,  much  has  been  discovered  in 
nature  which  is  capable  of  shedding  new  light 
on  philosophy.  Nay,  it  is  dishonourable  to  men, 
if  in  our  ag^  the  regrions  of  the  material  world, 
that  is,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  are  discovered  and  displayed  to  a  vast 
extent,  but  the  boundaries  of  tbe  intellectual 
world  are  still  fixed  within  the  narrow  space  and 
knowledge  of  the  ancients.  Even  the  state  of 
Europe  at  present  in  a  political  respect  is  not 
averse.  England  is  raised,  France  at  peace, 
Spain  wora  out,  Italy  and  Germany  in  a  state  of 
inaction :  so  that  from  the  power  of  the  grreateft 
kings  being  balanced,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
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6r8t  rate  nations  shaken,  affairs  lean  to  peace, 
which  is  like  clear  and  mild  weather  for  the 
sciences.  Nor  is  the  present  state  of  letters  itself 
unfavonrable ;  nay,  it  enjoys  a  certain  facility, 
both  from  the  art  of  printing,  unknown  to  ancient 
times,  by  means  of  which  the  indentions  and 
thoughts  of  individuals  glance  from  side  to  side 
like  lightning:  and  also  by  reason  of  religrious 
controyersies,  from  weariness  of  which  perchance 
men  have  been  able  to  turn  their  minds  more 
readily  to  the  contemplation  of  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God  in  his  works. 
But,  if  any  one  is  moved  by  the  consent  and 
continuance  enjoyed  by  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  he  will  find,  if  he  looks  more  carefully 
into  the  matter,  very  few  leaders,  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowers only  and  a  crowd ;  men,  that  is  to  say, 
who  have  stepped  from  ignorance  into  prejudice, 
and  have  never  met  in  true  consent,  which  must 
be  after  the  use  of  judgment.  And  on  proper 
reflection,  the  length  of  time  itself  shrinks  into 
a  narrow  shred.  For  of  the  five-and-twenty 
centuries  with  which  the  memory  of  man  is 
acquainted,  scarce  &ve  can  be  marked  out  which 
have  been  useful  and  productive  in  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  and  even  they  have  been  for  the 
most  part  planted  and  cultivated  with  other  know- 
ledges, and  not  that  of  nature.  For  there  are 
reckoned  three  periods  and  revolutions  of  opinions, 
one  with  the  Greeks,  another  with  the  Romans, 
the  last  with  the  western  nations  of  Europe;  the 
remaining  time  of  the  world  has  been  taken  up 
with  wars  and  other  pursuits,  and,  as  far  as 
regards  the  growth  of  knowledge,  is  a  barren 
wUdemess. 

He  thought  thus  then  about  time.  From  the 
power  and  nature  of  chance  also  he  augured  thus. 
Chance,  indeed,  has  been,  without  doubt,  the 
author  of  many  inventions,  occasion  being  taken 
from  the  nature  of  things.  Did  then  the  Prome- 
theus of  New  India  differ  from  the  European  in 
the  discovery  of  fire,  because  the  former  have  no 
supply  of  flints  1  In  those  things,  therefore, 
which  are  at  band,  chance  gives  inventions  in 
plenty ;  in  those  which  are  removed  from  common 
use,  she  travails  and  brings  forth  more  sparingly, 
but  yet  in  all  ages.  For  no  cause  can  be  seen 
why  chance  should  be  thought  to  have  grown  old 
and  past  the  time  of  bearing.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  if  many  discoveries  chance  to  men 
without  seeking,  and  while  otherwise  employed, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  if  the  same  men  were  to 
search,  and  by  rule  and  order,  not  by  fits  and 
starts,  many  more  things  must  be  discovered. 
For,  though  it  may  happen  in  one  or  two  cases 
that  some  one  may  by  chance  hit  upon  what  has 
escaped  him  before  when  straining  all  his  powers 
in  the  inquiry,  yet,  without  doubt,  the  contrary 
will  appear  in  the  long  run.  For  chance  works 
thinly,  and  slowly,  and  irregularly ;  but  art  con- 
■ttntly,  and  rapidly,  and  connectedly.     From 


those  inventions  also,  which  are  already  brought 
to  light,  he  thought  it  might  be  truly  conjectuied 
about  those  which  are  yet  hidden.    But  some  of 
them  are  of  that  kind  that,  before  their  discovery, 
surmises  of  them  would  not  readily  come  into  any 
one*s  mind.    For,  men  commonly  guess  at  new 
things  by  a  likeness  to  old  ones,  and  by  ideas 
learned  of  them,  which  is  a  very  vain  way  of 
thinking,  since  those  things  that  are  sought  from 
the  fountain-head  do  not  flow  through  the  common 
channels.  Thus,  if  some  one,  before  the  invention 
of  firearms,  had  described  them  by  their  effects, 
and  had  said  that  a  discovery  was  just  made  by 
means  of  which  walls  and  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tions might  be  battered  and  beaten  down  from  a 
great  distance,  men  would  certainly  reason  mnch 
and  variously  about  multiplying  the  powers  of 
casting   engines    and    machinery,  by   weigrfats, 
wheels,  and  the  like ;  but  the  idea  of  a  fiery  wind 
could  scarcely  occur,  as  what  they  had  never  seen 
an  instance  of,  except  perchance  in  an  earthquake 
or  thunderstorm,  which  they  had  neglected,  as  not 
imitable.    In  like  manner  if,  before  the  invention 
of  silken  thread,  some  one  had  spoken  thus :  that 
there  was  a  certain  kind  of  thread  useful  for  dress 
and  furniture,  which  much  excelled   linen  and 
woollen  thread  in  fineness,  and,  notwithstanding, 
strength,  and  moreover  gloss  and  soilness ;  men 
would  immediately  begin  to  think  of  some  vegeta^ 
ble  silk,  or  the  delicate  part  of  some  animaPs  hair, 
or  the  feathers  and  down  of  birds,  but  would  never 
guess  the  fabric  of  a  worm,  and  that  too  in  such 
plenty  and  every  year.  And  if  any  one  had  dropped 
a  hint  about  worms,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
ridiculed  for  dreaming  of  some  new  works  of 
spiders.     And  hence,  for  the  most  part,  those 
things  which  are  still  hidden  in  the  womb  of 
nature  have  this  same  property,  that  they  escape 
and  elude  the  imaginations  and  reasoning  of  men. 
So  he  thought,  if  it  check  any  one^s  hope  of  new 
inventions,  that,  by  inference  from  those  bef<»re 
us,  he  counts  them  either  impossible  or  unlikely, 
he  should  know  that  he  is  not  competent,  even  to 
wish  fitly  and  usefully. 

But  again  he  thought  that  there  are  other  things 
among  those  discovered  of  a  different  and  almost 
contrary  nature,  which  lead  us  to  think  that  man- 
kind may  pass  by  and  neglect  great  inventions 
lying  close  at  their  feet.  For  although  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  and  silk,  and  the  compass,  and 
sugar,  and  the  like,  seem  to  depend  upon  certain 
properties  of  matter  and  nature ;  the  art  of  printing 
has  certainly  nothing  which  was  not  plain,  and 
almost  obvious,  and  gathered  from  what  was  aL 
ready  known.  But  in  this  race  of  invention  the 
human  mind  is  commonly  so  unlucky  and  awk- 
ward, that  in  some  things  it  first  despairs,  and 
shortly  after  despises  itself;  and  at  first  it  seems 
incredible  that  any  such  thing  could  be  invented, 
but  aAer  it  is  invented,  again  it  appears  incredible 
that  it  could  have  escaped  men  so  long.    And  this 
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leads  him  to  hope  that  there  yet  remains  a  great 
mass  of  inventions  which  might  be  gained,  not 
only  from  uncovering  new  properties,  but  also 
from  transferring  and  applying  those  already 
known. 

He  accepted  also  as  happy  omens  what  he  ob- 
served in  the  mechanical  arts  and  their  success, 
especially  when  compared  with  philosophy.  For 
the  mechanical  arts,  as  if  enjoying  a  certain  vital 
air,  grow  and  perfect  themselves  daily ;  while 
philosophy,  like  a  statue,  is  adored  and  celebrated, 
but  moves  not.  The  former  also  are  seen  rude, 
and  commonly  without  proportion  and  cumbrous 
in  the  hands  of  their  first  authors ;  but  afterwards 
get  new  strength  and  aptness.  The  latter  is  in 
its  greatest  vigour  with  its  first  author,  and  after- 
wards declines.  And  the  real  cause  of  this  dif- 
ferent success  is  that,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  the 
wits  of  many  meet  together  in  one ;  but  in  philo- 
sophy the  wits  of  all  are  spoiled  by  one.  For 
afier  they  have  surrendered  themselves  they  give 
no  increase,  but  are  employed  in  the  servile  office 
of  dressing  and  attending  one.  Wherefore  every 
philosophy,  torn  up  from  the  roots  of  experience, 
from  which  it  first  sprung  and  grew,  becomes 
dead  matter.  And,  roused  by  this  thought,  he  ob- 
served also,  that  the  means  of  arts  and  sciences 
are,  by  universal  consent,  empirical  or  rational, 
that  is,  philosophical ;  but  he  has  not  yet  seen 
these  well  put  together  and  united.  For  the  em- 
pirical, like  the  ant,  only  collects  and  uses ;  the 
rational,  like  the  spider,  spins  from  itself.  But 
the  practice  of  the  bee  is  midway,  which  draws 
materials  from  the  flowers  of  both  garden  and 
field,  but  transmutes  and  digests  them  by  a  faculty 
of  its  own.  Nor  b  the  work  of  true  philosophy 
different,  which  stores  up  the  matter  supplied  by 
natural  history  and  mechanical  experiments,  not 
raw  in  the  memory,  but  changed  and  prepared  in 
the  understanding.  And  he  is  aware  that  there 
are  some  of  the  empirical  who  wish  not  to  be  held 
as  merely  empirical,  and  of  the  reasoners  who  aim 
at  seeming  industrious  and  plain  in  practice.  But 
these  have  been  and  are  the  artifices  of  a  few, 
aiming  at  the  character  of  each  excelling  in  his 
own  sect ;  though,  in  reality,  there  has  always 
been  a  division  and  almost  antipathy  between 
these  faculties.  So  he  thought  there  was  hope 
of  excellent  effects  from  a  close  and  confirmed 
union  of  them. 

He  saw  also  with  pleasure  that  he  found  an 
infinite  expense  of  wit,  time,  and  means,  which 
men  employ  in  matters  and  pursuits  that,  rightly 
considered,  are  useless ;  while  if  a  small  part  of 
them  were  turned  to  what  is  sound  and  useful,  it 
might  conquer  every  difficulty.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  fear  the  multitude  of  particulars,  since 
the  phenomena  of  the  arts  are  but  a  handful  to  the 
reasonings  of  the  mind  when  disunited  and  dis- 
tracted from  the  evidence  of  things.  Now,  all  this 
that  has  been  said  has  its  effect  in  producing 
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hope ;  but,  above  all,  the  most  certain  hope  is 
from  the  errors  of  the  time  past.  And  (as  some 
one  said  of  the  maladministration  of  civil  govern- 
ment) that  may  be  the  best  for  the  future,  which 
is  the  worst  on  looking  to  the  past;  for  if  such 
errors  cease,  (and  giving  warning  is  the  first  step 
towards  it,)  there  would  be  a  very  great  change  in 
things.  But  if  men  had  passed  through  the  course 
of  so  many  years,  without  being  able  to  make  any  * 
progress,  no  hope  could  remain.  For  then  it 
would  be  clear  that  the  difficulty  was  in  the  mat- 
ter and  subject,  (which  are  out  of  our  power,)  not  in 
the  instrument,  (which  is  within  it,)  that  is,  in  the 
things  and  their  obscurity,  not  in  the  human  mind 
and  its  working.  But  now  it  appears  that  thai 
way  is  not  stopped  up  by  any  block  or  barrier,  but 
turns  from  the  path  of  men :  it  does,  therefore, 
cause  in  some  measure  the  fear  of  solitude,  but 
threatens  nothing  more.  In  fine,  he  determined 
that,  if  even  a  much  weaker  and  less  sensible  air 
breathed  from  that  new  continent,  it  should  yet  be 
attempted.  For  there  is  not  the  same  danger  in 
not  trying  a  thing  and  not  succeeding  in  it ;  since, 
in  the  former  case,  the  loss  of  a  great  benefit,  in 
the  latter,  of  a  littie  human  labour  is  concerned. 
In  truth,  both  from  what  has  and  has  not  been 
said,  he  saw  well  that  there  was  sufficient  hope, 
not  only  for  a  diligent  man  to  make  trial,  but  also 
for  a  prudent  and  sober  one  to  give  credit. 

He  thought  also,  that,  when  the  desire  is  kin- 
dled, and  the  hope  formed,  we  must  look  to  the 
means  of  performance.  This  is  then  what  appeared 
to  him  generally  in  that  matter ;  and  he  thought 
fit  to  enclose  and  embrace  it  in  naked  and  open 
sentences. 

He  saw  that  things  must  be  done  entirely  other- 
wise than  they  are  now ;  and  therefore  that  the 
disproving  of  the  past  is  a  kind  of  oracle  for  what 
is  to  come. 

He  thought  that  theories,  and  opinions,  and 
common  notions,  as  far  as  can  be  obtained  from 
the  stifiTness  and  firmness  of  the  mind,  should  be 
entirely  done  away  with ;  and  that  the  understand- 
ing should  begria  anew  plainly  and  fairly  with 
particulars ;  since  there  is  no  other  entrance  open 
to  the  kingdom  of  nature  than  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  into  which  no  one  may  enter  except  in  the 
form  of  a  littie  child. 

He  thought  that  a  body  and  mass  of  particulars, 
both  from  their  number,  kind,  and  certainty  or 
subtility  sufficient  for  information,  might  be  col- 
lected and  stored  up,  both  from  natural  history 
and  mechanical  experiments,  the  latter  especially, 
because  nature  displays  herself  more  fully  when 
she  is  held  and  pressed  by  art  than  at  her  own 
liberty.  He  thought  that  this  mass  should  be  re- 
duced and  digested  into  tables  and  regular  order, 
that  the  understanding  may  be  able  to  act  upon  it 
and  perform  its  office ;  since  even  the  divine  woid 
did  not  work  upon  a  mass  of  things  without  oidef. 

He  thought  Uiat  we  most  not  suddenly  ptat 
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from  the  particnlare  digested  into  tables,  to  the 
inc^aisitiorL  aAer  new  paTticulsfSf  (^hicb  is  never* 
theless  itself  a  ttseftil  thing,  aitd  like  n  kind  of 
learned  experience,)  but  that  we  should  first  pr<^ 
ceed  to  generat  and  large  comprehensions,  and  so 
Ikr  indulge  the  naturQl  bent  of  the  undemtandiiig, 
Btit  at  tKe  same  time  he  saw  that  tlie  natural  but 
Timous  motion  and  impulse  of  the  mind  to  jump 
from  particulars  to  high  and  general  <sompreheA- 
•iqnit  (such  as  what  are  called  the  first  principles 
pf  aru  and  ihinge,)  and  to  get  at  the  rest  by  de* 
•cending  through  the  middle  ones,  itiiist  he  alto* 
gether  checked  ^  bat  the  nearest  compfeheniions 
most  be  first  drawn  out  and  discovered,  and  then 
the  middle  ones,  and  we  must  climb  the  true  lad- 
der by  repeated  steps.  For  the  path  a  of  thought 
tnd  onderstatiding  almost  agree  with  that  twofold 
Way  in  morals,  sung  by  the  ancients ;  for  one 
r&ad,  smooth  at  the  entrance,  leads  to  pathless 
Wilds,  the  other,  steep  and  difficult  ai  first,  euda 
In  \evei  rond. 

He  thought  that  such  a  form  of  ind action 
thould  be  introduced  as  should  conclude  gene> 
lally  from  certain  instances,  ao  that  it  can  he 
proved  that  there  cannot  be  found  a  contradictory 
Itiatance,  lest  by  chance  we  pronounce  from 
fewer  than  are  adequate,  and  from  those  which 
ire  at  our  feet ;  and  (as  one  of  the  ancients  aaid) 
fteek  knowledge  in  our  private  worlds,  and  noi  in 
the  public  one.  He  saw  that  that  comprehension 
on!y  should  he  approved  of  and  received,  which 
was  not  made  and  fitted  to  the  measure  of  the 
particulars  from  which  it  was  derived,  hut 
which  was  rather  more  ample  and  lax,  and  sup- 
ported  its  amplitude  and  laxity  by  the  designation 
of  new  particulars,  as  a  sort  of  suretiship,  lest 
we  should  slop  at  what  is  already  known,  or 
perchance  in  too  wide  an  embrace  catch  shadows 
and  abMract  forms«  He  saw  that  many  things 
Itesides  these  should  be  invented  to  work  notably, 
not  so  much  to  the  perfecting  of  the  matter,  as  to 
the  shortening  of  the  labour,  and  to  the  speeding 
of  men'a  harvest  from  it.  And  whether  all  this 
be  rightly  thought  or  otherwise,  we  must,  if 
need  be,  appeal  ^onu  the  opinionB,  and  stand  by 
the  effects. 

He  ihought,  also,  that  what  he  Is  treating  of  ia 
TSther  performance  than  opinion,  and  that  it  hys 
the  foundations,  not  uf  any  sect  or  school,  but  of 
immense  utility  and  enlargement.  Wherefore 
thought  must  be  taken  not  only  about  accomplish- 
ing the  matter,  but  about  communicating  and 
transmitting  it,  which  is  of  equal  consequence. 
But  he  found  that  men  minister  to  their  love  of 
fame  and  pomp  by  sometimes  publishing,  some- 
times concealing  the  knowledge  of  things  which 
they  think  they  have  got;  sad  that  they  who 
propose  wrbat  is  least  solid  are,  more  than  ethers, 
used  to  barter  what  they  offer  in  an  obscura  arid 
dotibcful  light,  that  they  may  more  easily  swell 
ih^.  «aj!e  of  their  vamty«    But  he  thoeght  that  he 


was  handling  a  stibject  which  It  * 
ing  to  defile  with  any  ambition  or  aSeetatloo; 
but  yet  that  he  must  needs  descend  to  the  recol- 
lection, (unless  indeed  he  were  very  inexperiefice4 
in  affairs  and  minds,  aud  would  begin  his  jouniey 
without  any  search,]  that  inveterate  errora,  like 
the  ravings  of  the  lunatic,  must  be  subdoeid  hj 
art  and  contrivance,  and  are  aggravated  by  vio- 
lence and  opposition.  We  must,  therefore,  ufte 
prudence,  and  humour  them,  (aa  far  as  we  can 
with  simplicity  and  candour,)  that  contract ictioiiA 
may  be  extinguished  before  they  are  inflamed. 
For  this  object  he  is  preparing  a  work  on  nature, 
which  may  destroy  errors  with  the  least  ha  rah* 
neas,  and  enter  the  senses  of  mankind  without 
violence;  which  would  be  easier  from  his  sot 
bearing  himself  as  a  leader,  but  bringing  &fid 
scattering  light  from  nature  herself,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  future  need  of  a  leader.  But  as  time 
meanwhile  glides  away,  and  he  has  been  more 
engaged  in  business  than  he  wished ;  it  seems  a 
long  work;  especially  when  he  considera  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  pants  to  lay  up  something 
in  safety,  h  therefore  seemed  to  him  that  some- 
thing simpler  might  be  proposed  which,  though 
not  uttered  to  the  many,  might  perch aiwse  at 
least  be  sufficient  to  preserve  so  salutary  a  mattef 
from  abfirtion.  And  after  considering  the  ma  tier, 
and  weighing  it  l:ng  and  attentively,  it  seemed 
to  him  the  best  w^y  that  tables  of  invention,  of 
formulffi  of  just  inquisition,  that  isi,  x  mass  of 
particulars,  arranged  for  the  work  of  the  under- 
standing, should  bo  offered  in  some  subjf>cts,  bf 
way  uf  [in  exemplar  and  almost  visible  descHp- 
tion  of  t!ie  work*  For  nothing  can  be  found  to 
place  in  a  clearer  light  Ihe  right  road  or  the  wan- 
derings of  error;  or  show  more  plainly  Uiat 
what  is  offered  is  but  words :  nor  which  would 
be  more  carefiilly  avoided  by  the  man  who  eith«fr 
mistrusted  his  scheme,  or  desired  it  to  be  c^uglit 
at  and  celebrated  above  its  deserts.  But,  if  it  is 
not  allowed  him  to  complete  his  designs,  as  therw 
are  nevertheless  human  minds  of  a  strong  tnd 
lofty  chamcter,  it  may  be  that,  even  without  moiw 
assistance,  taking  the  hint  from  what  Is  olfer^, 
they  may  be  able  to  look  for  and  mtister  the  revt 
of  themselves.  For  he  is  almost  of  opinion  (as 
some  one  said)  that  this  will  he  enough  for  the 
wise,  though  even  more  would  not  be  for  the 
dull.  But  he  saw  that  it  vpould  be  too  abrupt  lo 
begin  his  teaching  with  the  tables  ihemaelvea; 
and,  thcTefore,  that  he  should  say  something  stilt- 
able  by  way  of  preface,  which  be  thinks  he  has 
now  done,  and  that  all  which  has  been  hitherto 
said  leads  only  thither.  Lastly,  he  saw  th»t^  tf 
any  good  be  found  in  what  has  b^en  or  shall  b*r 
said,  it  should  he  dedicated  as  the  fat  of  the  «a^ 
crifice  to  God,  and  to  men  in  God*s  similitude, 
who  procure  the  good  of  mankind  by  true  afl«c^ 
tion  and  benevolence. 
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PRINCIPLES   AND   ORIGINS  OF  NATURE, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  FABLBS  OF  CUPID  AND  HEAVEN: 

OR,  THB 

PHILOeOPHT  OF  PARMENIDES,  TELE8IUS,   AND  PARTICULARLY  OF  DEMOOSITUS, 
AS  EXHISrrED  IN  THE  FABLE  CONCERNING  CUPIJX 


The  fablee  of  the  ancients  repecting  Cupid  or 
LoTO,  cannot  be  made  to  agree  in  one  and  the 
same  person.  They  indeed  profess  to  speak  of 
two  Cupids  of  two  dilTerent  periods,  the  one  the 
most  ancient  of  the  gods,  the  other  of  a  much 
later  era.  At  present  we  will  treat  of  the  ancient 
Capid.  They  relate  that  this  Cupid  was  the 
most  ancient  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  of  all 
things,  excepting  chaos,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  coeval  with  him.  This  Cupid  had  no  pa- 
rent, but  being  united  to  heayen,  was  the  father 
of  the  gods  and  of  all  things.  Some  indeed 
would  derive  him  from  an  egg  orer  which  Night 
brooded.  Different  atttributes  are  ascribed  to 
him,  so  that  he  is  represented  as  a  boy  blind, 
naked,  winged,  and  armed  with  darts.  His 
chief  and  especial  influence  is  over  the  uniting 
of  bodies.  To  him  were  given  the  keys  of  the 
earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky.  Another  and  younger 
Cupid  is  also  celebrated  in  fable,  the  son  of  Ve- 
nus. To  him  are  ascribed  the  attributes  of  the 
ancient  Cupid,  besides  many  peculiar  to  himself. 
This  fable,  with  the  sequel  respecting  heaven, 
seems  to  embrace  in  a  concise  parable  the  doc- 
trine of  the  elements  of  things  and  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  and  to  agree  with  that  of  Demo- 
critas,  except  that  it  appears  somewhat  closer, 
more  reasonable,  and  clearer.  For  the  observa- 
tions of  that  confessedly  acute  and  accurate 
philosopher  nevertheless  were  of  a  too  diffusive 
nature,  and  did  not  seem  to  keep  their  proper 
limit,  and  to  confine  and  support  themselves  suffi- 
ciently. And  indeed  these  dogmas,  which  lie 
▼eiled  in  the  parable,  although  better  regulated, 
are  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  to  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  mind  left  to  itself,  and  not  uniformly 
and  gradually  assisted  by  experience;  for  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  fault  of  antiqui- 
ty. But  it  must  first  be  isemarked,  that  the  opi- 
nions brought  forward  in  this  part  of  my  treatise 
were  the  conclusions  and  productions  of  unassist- 
ed reason,  and  rested  on  perception  alone,  ^ 
failing  and  imperfect  oracles  of  which  are  de- 
■enredly  rejected,  m«r  that  iIm  higher  uid  more 


eeitain  tight  of  the  Divine  Word  has  shone 
upon  men.  That  chaos  therefore  which  was 
coeval  with  Cupid,  signified  the  confused  and 
disordered  mass  or  collection  of  matter.  Bui 
matter  itself,  with  its  power  and  nature,  in  a 
word,  the  elements  of  things  were  shadowed  out 
in  Cupid  himself.  He  is  introduced  without  a 
parent,  that  is,  without  a  cause:  for  cause  is,  as 
it  were,  the  parent  of  effect;  and  in  tropical  di»> 
course  nothing  is  therefore  more  usual  than  for 
the  parent  to  stand  for  cause,  and  the  offspring 
for  effect.  But  there  cannot  be  in  nature  (for  we 
always  except  God)  any  cause  of  the  first  mat- 
ter, and  of  its  proper  influence  and  action,  for 
there  is  nothing  prior  in  time  to  the  first  matter. 
Therefore  there  is  no  efllcient  nor  any  thing  more 
known  to  nature;  there  is  therefore  neither  genus 
nor  form.  Wherefore  whatever  primitive  matter 
is,  together  with  its  influence  and  action,  it  is  sui 
generis,  and  admits  of  no  definition  drawn  from 
perception,  and  is  to  be  taken  Just  as  it  is  found, 
and  not  to  be  judged  of  from  any  preconceived 
idea.  For  the  mode  of  it,  if  it  is  given  to  us  to 
know  it,  cannot  be  judged  of  by  means  of  its 
cause,  seeing  that  it  is,  next  to  God,  the  cause  of 
causes,  itself  without  a  cause.  For  there  is  a 
certain  real  limit  of  causes  in  nature,  and  it 
would  argue  levity  and  inexperience  in  a  philoso- 
pher to  require  or  imagine  a  cause  for  the  last 
and  positive  power  and  law  of  nature,  as  much 
as  it  would  not  to  demand  a  cause  in  thoM  that 
are  subordinate. 

On  this  account  the  ancients  have  fabled  Copid 
to  be  without  a  parent,  that  is,  without  a  cause. 
And  they  did  so  not  without  design.  Nay,  per- 
haps there  is  not  any  thing  more  important;  for 
nothing  has  more  corrupted  philosophy  than  l&e  , 
seeking  after  the  parents  of  Cupid;  I  mean,  ikat 
philosophers  have  not  received  and  embraoed  th« 
elements  of  things  as  they  are  found  in  nature,  as 
a  certain  fixed  and  positive  doctrine,  and  as  ft 
were  by  an  experimental  trust  in  them ;  but  have 
rather  deduced  them  from  the  laws  of  wofdt,  twi 
from  dialectiefl  and  slight  nathemalieri 
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etona  and  common  aotjonfl,  and  simihr  wander- 

ingi  of  the  mind  beyond  the  boonds  of  nature. 

This,  there fo re*  mast  be  constantly  in  the  philoso- 

pber*8  ibougbta,  ihnt  Cupid  la  without  parento, 

lest  perchance   his  undei^ landing  turn  aside  to 

«tT)pty  questions;   because  in  universal  percep- 

j  tions  of  this  kind  the  human  mind  becomes  dlf- 

I  fusive,  and  departs  from  the  right  use  of  itself 

I  mnd  of  ita  objects,  nnA^  whilst  it  tecds  toward 

things  more  distanti  fallt  back  npon  those  that 

I  ftre  nearer.     For  when,  through  its  own  limited 

eapacily,  it  is  accustomed  to  be  most  alTecled  by 

I  tlhoae  things  which  occur  familiarly  to  it,  and 

l^hich  can  enter  and  strike  the  mind  suddenly ;  it 

'  comes  to  pass  tliat  when  it  stretches  itself  toward 

those  things  which,  according  to  experience,  are 

'  Ibr  the  most  part  onirersal,  andt  neveriheless,  is 

unwilling  to  rest  satis^ed,  then^  as  if  desirous  of 

something  more  within  the  reach  of  its  know- 

'  lodge, It  turns  itself  lo  those  things  which  ha^emost 

I  •#0ected  or  allured  it,  and  imagines  them  to  be  more 

causative  and    palpable  than  those  univertals* 

Therefore,  it  has  been  now  laid  down  that  the  first 

essence  of  tbingSf  or  Cupid,  is  without  a  cause* 

We  hare  now  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  this 
thing'  which  is  uncaused ;  and  the  mode  of  it  is 
likewise  very  obscure,  which  indeed  the  fable 
elegantly  hints  in  Cupid  being  hiitehed  beneath 
^e  brooding  wing  of  night.  So  at  least  the  in> 
spired  philosopher  Baith»  «' God  hath  made  all 
things  beautiful  in  their  seasons :  He  hath  also 
■et  the  world  in  their  heart,  yet  so  that  no  man 
can  find  out  the  work  that  God  makelh  from  the 
beginning  unto  the  end."  For  the  great  law  of 
essence  and  nature  which  cuts  and  runs  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  ibings,  (which  !aw*  seems  to  be 
described  in  the  compass  of  Ihe  words,  ^*  the  work 
which  Qod  wrought  from  the  beginning  even  to 
the  end,")  the  power  lodged  by  God  in  the  primi- 
tive particles,  from  the  multiplication  of  which, 
the  whole  variety  of  things  might  spring  f^rth  and 
be  composed,  may  indeed  just  strike,  but  cannot 
enter  deeply  the  mind  of  man.  DuC^  that  saying 
concerning  the  egg  of  night,  is  very  aptly  referred 
lo  those  proofs  by  means  of  which  our  Cupid  U 
brought  to  light.  For  those  proofs  which  are 
concluded  by  mf^ans  of  ntfirmatives,  seem  to  be 
the  offspring  of  light;  those  which  are  concluded 
by  means  of  negatives  and  exclusions,  may  be 
called  the  oflspring  of  darkness  and  night :  and 
Cupid  is  in  truth  the  eg^  sprung  from  night ;  for 
all  the  knowledge  we  can  gather  respecting  him 
comes  by  tl»e  way  of  negatives  and  exclusions. 
But  a  proof  gathered  by  exclusions  has  still  some 
degree  of  ignorance  in  it^  and  is  a  kind  of  night 
B0  to  that  which  is  included  in  it:  whence  Demo^ 
i^ritus  admirably  remarked,  that  the  atoms  or 
seeds  and  their  properties  were  like  tiothing  that 
fftlls  under  the  observation  of  sense,  and  held 
them  lo  be  of  a  dark  and  secret  nature^.  He  there- 
for^ prgnounced  of  them,  **  They  are  neither  like 


fire,  nor  any  other  thing,  the  body  of  which  n 
perceptible  bj  sense,  or  open  to  the  touch/'  Aod 
again  he  says  of  their  nature,  **  but  it  is  requisite 
the  elements  in  the  work  of  creation,  should  put 
forth  a  secret  and  dark  nature,  lest  any  contrariotis 
and  opposiug  principle  arise.*'  Therefore  atocns 
are  neither  like  eparka  of  fire,  nor  drops  of  water, 
no;  bubbles  of  air,  nor  grains  of  sand,  nor  the 
minute  particles  of  spirit  or  ether.  Nor*  is  the 
power  and  form  of  them  a  something  heavy  ©r 
light,  or  hot  or  cold,  or  dense  or  rare,  or  hard  or 
soft,  as  are  found  in  larger  bodies,  since  those 
powers,  and  the  rest  of  that  order,  are  compounded 
and  wrought  together.  And|  in  like  manner,  the 
natural  motion  of  an  atom  is  neither  that  motton 
of  descent  which  is  called  i^atuml,  nor  a  motion 
opposed  to  that  force,  nor  a  motion  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  nor  of  impulsion  and  connexioji, 
nor  ibe  rot«itory  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies^ 
nor  any  other  of  the  greater  mouons  simply.  But, 
notwithstanding  tliis,  in  the  body  of  an  atom  are 
the  elements  of  all  bodies*  and  m  the  nature  of  an 
atom  the  beginning  of  all  motions  and  natiirai 
properties*  But,  yet,  in  this  very  point,  namely, 
the  motion  of  an  atom  as  compared  with  the 
motion  of  grenler  substances,  the  philosophy  of 
the  parable  appears  lo  differ  from  that  of  Demo- 
critus.  For  he  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  parable, 
but  tnconBistent,  if  not  contradictory  in  his  mom 
copious  assertions  on  this  head.  For  he  shoald 
have  ascribed  a  heterogeneous  motion  to  an 
atom  not  less  than  a  heterogeneous  body  and 
power.  But,  he  out  of  the  motions  of  greater 
substances,  has  chosen  two,  to  ascribe  them  as 
primitive  motions  to  atoms,  namely,  the  descent 
of  heavy  and  the  ascent  of  light  bodies,  (which  he 
explained  by  the  striking  of  the  perdusB>ion  of  tba 
more  heavy,  in  forcing  upwards  the  less  heavy 
bodies.)  Out  the  parable  all  along  preserves  ifee 
heterogeneous  and  exclusive  nature  it  ascribes  to 
atoms,  as  well  in  speaking  of  its  motion  as  of  its 
substance.  But  the  parable  further  intimatest 
that  this  exclusion  has  its  limit,  for  night  doe« 
not  brood  over  the  egg  forever;  and  it  is  certainly 
proper  to  the  Deity,  that  in  our  inquiry  into  his 
nature  by  means  of  the  senses,  exclusions  should 
not  terminate  in  aJlirma lives*  And  there  ia  another 
reason  for  this,  namely,  that  after  the  due  exoln- 
sions  and  negations,  something  should  be  afllirm^ 
and  settled,  and  thai  the  egg  should  be  produced 
as  it  were  by  a  seasonable  aud  mature  incubation i 
not  only  that  the  egg  should  be  brouglit  forth  by 
night,  but  also  that  the  person  of  Cupid  should  h« 
delivered  of  the  egg:  that  is,  that  not  only  should 
an  obscure  notion  upon  this  subject  be  originaled^ 
but  one  that  is  distinct.  Thus  much  upon  detnoik'' 
stra lions,  as  far  as  they  can  be  giveri,  upon  tli* 
first  matter,  and  I  think  in  accordance  with  Ibe 
parable. 

We  come  now  to  Cupid  himself,  the  prinuitTe 
matler  and  its  properties,  involved  tn  so  grvat 
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darkness ;  and  let  as  see  what  light  the  parable 
can  throw  upon  it.  And  here  I  am  aware  that 
opinions  of  this  sort  the  most  incredible  have 
entered  men*s  mind.  Certainly  was  this  danger 
incurred  here  by  the  philosophy  of  Democritus 
itself  upon  atoms,  which,  from  its  seeming  acute- 
ness  and  profundity,  and  for  its  remoteness  from 
common  notions,  was  childishly  entertained  by 
the  vulgar,  but  unsettled,  and  nearly  overthrown 
by  the  arguments  of  other  philosophies  which 
came  nearer  to  the  vulgar  comprehension :  and  yet 
he  was  the  admiration  of  his  age,  and  was  styled 
Pentathlus  for  his  multifarious  erudition,  and  w^ 
deemed  by  universal  consent  the  greatest  of 
natural  philosophers,  and  obtained  the  name  of  a 
wise  man.  Nor  could  even  the  opposition  of 
Aristotle  (who,  like  the  Ottomans,  could  not  feel 
firm  upon  his  throne  until  he  had  murdered  his 
brother  philosophers ;  and  who  was  solicitous,  as 
appears  from  his  own  words,  that  posterity  should 
not  doubt  his  dogmas)  effect  by  his  violence,  nor 
the  majesty  of  Plato  effect  by  reverence  the  demo- 
lition of  this  philosophy  of  Democritus.  But 
whilst  the  dicta  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  cele- 
brated with  applause  and  professorial  ostentation 
in  the  schools,  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  was 
in  great  repute  amongst  the  wiser  sort,  and  those 
who  more  closely  gave  themselves  to  the  depths 
and  silence  of  contemplation.  It  kept  its  ground 
and  was  approved  in  the  era  of  Roman  letters ; 
for  Cicero  everywhere  makes  mention  of  him 
with  perfect  approbation ;  and  soon  aAer  we  read 
the  panegyric  of  the  poet,  who  appears  to  echo 
after  the  manner  of  the  poets  the  sentiment  of  his 
times,  whose  wisdom  shows  that  in  a  land  of 
dulness  and  beneath  a  Boeotian  sky,  the  greatest 
and  the  most  illustrious  men  can  spring  up. 
(Juv.  Sat.  10,  V.  48.) 

Neither  Aristotle,  therefore,  nor  Plato,  but 
Genseric,  Attila,  and  the  barbarians  were  the 
ruin  of  this  philosophy.  For,  then,  after  that 
human  learning  had  suffered  shipwreck,  those 
records  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, as  being  lighter  and  more  inflated  matter, 
were  preserved  and  came  down  to  our  times, 
whilst  the  more  solid  sank  and  went  into  oblivion. 
I  cannot  but  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
philosophy  of  Democritus  worthy  of  being  rescued 
from  neglect,  especially  since  it  agrees  in  most 
things  with  the  authority  of  antiquity.  In  the 
.first  place,  then,  Cupid  is  described  as  a  certain 
person,  and  to  him  are  attributed  infancy^  wings, 
arrows,  and  other  attributes,  concerning  which 
we  will  afterward  speak  separately.  But  this 
we  assume  in  the  mean  while,  that  the  ancients 
laid  down  the  primitive  matter  (such  as  can  be 
the  origin  of  things)  with  a  form  and  properties, 
not  abstract,  potential,  and  informal.  And  cer- 
tainly that  matter  which  is  stripped  and  passive 
seems  altogether  an  invention  of  the  human  mind, 
«nd  to  have  sprung  theaeey  for  those  things  are 


mostly  present  to  the  human  understanding  which 
it  most  imbibes,  and  with  which  itself  is  most 
moved.  Hence  it  is  that  forms,  as  they  are  called^ 
seem  to  exist  more  than  either  matter  or  action, 
because  the  one  is  hid,  the  other  glides  before  us; 
the  one  is  not  so  strongly  impressed,  the  other 
constantly  inheres.  But  forms,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  deemed  evident  and  lasting,  so  that  the  primi- 
tive and  common  matter  seems  as  it  were  an 
accessory,  and  to  be  in  the  place  of  a  support  to 
them ;  but  every  sort  of  action  only  an  emanation 
from  the  form,  and  forms,  therefore,  to  be  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  higher  rank.  And  hence, 
also,  seems  to  be  derived  the  kingdom  of  forms 
and  ideas  in  essences,  by  the  addition  of  a  kind 
of  fantastic  matter.  Some  things  moreover  have 
grown  out  of  this  superstition;  (from  want  of 
judgment  having,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
followed  this  error ;)  abstract  ideas  and  their  powers 
have  been  introduced  with  such  confidence  and 
authority,  that  this  troop  of  dreamers  had  nearly 
overpowered  the  more  sober  class  of  thinkers. 
But  these  follies  have  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared, although  one  person  in  our  age,  with  more 
daring  than  advantage,  made  it  his  endeavour  to 
raise  and  prop  them  up  when  they  were  of  them- 
selves on  the  decline.  I  think,  however,  that  it 
can  to  an  unprejudiced  person  be  easily  shown 
how,  contrary  to  reason,  abstract  matter  was  made 
into  an  element.  It  arose  thus ;  men  supposed 
that  forms  endued  with  action  subsisted  by  them- 
selves, but  none  thought  that  matter  thus  subsisted 
by  itself;  not  even  those  who  considered  it  an 
element ;  and  it  seemed  unreasonable  and  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  upon  the  elements  of 
things  to  make  entities  out  of  mere  imaginations. 
And  it  is  not  our  object  to  search  how  we  can 
most  conveniently  conceive  of  the  nature  of  en- 
tities or  distinguish  them,  but  what  are  in  truth 
the  first  and  simplest  possible  of  all  entities,  from 
which  all  others  are  derived.  But  the  first  ones 
ought  no  less  to  possess  a  real  existence  than 
those  which  flow  from  it ;  rather  more.  For  ii 
has  its  own  peculiar  essence,  and  from  it  come  all 
the  rest.  But  the  assertions  that  have  been  made 
respecting  abstract  matter  are  as  absurd  as  il 
would  be  to  say  that  the  universe  and  nature  were 
made  out  of  categories  and  such  dialectic  notions, 
as  out  of  elements.  For  the  difference  is  by  no 
means  important  between  asserting  that  the  world 
sprang  from  matter  and  form  and  privation,  and 
asserting  that  it  arose  out  of  substance  and  the 
contrary  qualities.  But  almost  all  the  ancients, 
Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Anaximenes,  Heracli- 
tos,  Democritus,  though  disagreeing  in  other 
respects  upon  the  prime  matter,  joined  in  this, 
that  they  held  an  active  matter  with  a  form,  both 
arranging  its  own  form  and  having  within  itself 
the  principle  of  motion.  Nor  can  any  one  think 
otherwise  withoat  leaving  experience  altogether. 
All  theie,  then,  sabmittod  theii  mind  to  aalamu 
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But  Plato  «(ib}aelal  the  world  to  hia  con  temp  ta- 
ll ons^  and  Aria  tot)  e  his  coniemplfVlioiift  lo  term  a  : 
for  the  studies  of  meo  were  at  that  time  veiging 
toward  logomachies  and  ditputationa^  and  leaving 
the  sfiverer  itiTeBtigaiioa  of  truth*  Wherefore 
do^ae  of  Uiis  Data  re  are  mther  to  be  condeaiiied 
in  the  mass  than  refuted  in  detail*  For  they 
eome  not  from  a  desire  of  know  led  ge,  but  of  much 
speaking ;  and  that  abstract  meitter  is  not  the 
mutter  of  the  universef  hut  matter  for  disputation. 
For  a  true  philosopher  will  disaect,  not  sever 
Mature!  (f*^'  ^hey  who  will  not  dissect^  must  pull 
her  asunder,)  and  the  prime  matter  is  to  be  laid 
down  joined  with  the  primitive  form,  as  also  with 
the  first  principle  of  motion*  &s  it  is  found.  For 
ihe  abstraction  of  motion  has  also  given  ri»e  to 
innumerable  devices  concerning  spirits,  life*  and 
the  like,  as  if  there  were  not  laid  a  aulReient 
ground  for  them  through  matter  and  form,  but 
they  depended  on  their  own  peculiar  elements* 
But  the«e  three  are  not  to  be  se panted »  but  only 
diatingiushed,  and  matter  is  to  be  so  treated 
(whatever  it  be)  in  regard  of  its  adornment,  ap- 
pendages, and  form,  as  ttiat  all  kind  of  influence, 
tssenoe,  action,  and  natural  motion  may  appear 
to  be  Its  emanation  and  consequence*  Nor  need 
we  fesj  that  from  this  that  inquiry  should  stag- 
nate, or  that  variety  which  we  perceive  should 
become  incapable  of  explanation,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter.  And  that  the  first  matter  is 
possessed  of  form,  the  parable  teaches  in  making 
Cupid  a  definite  person*  Yet  so  that  matter  in 
the  mass  was  at  first  without  form :  for  chaos  is 
without  form,  Cupid  is  a  person.  And  this  per- 
fectly agrees  with  Holy  Scripture.  For  it  is  not 
written  that  God  created  in  the  beginning  die 
matter  of  chaos,  but  the  heavens  and  the  earth* 

There  is  also  subjoined  n  description  of  the 
state  of  things  as  it  was  before  the  work  of  the 
days,  in  which  distinct  mention  is  made  of  the 
heaven  and  earth,  which  are  the  names  of  forms, 
but  yet,  that  the  mass  according  to  the  whole  was 
without  form.  Bui  Cupid  is  introduced  into  the 
parable  personified,  yet  so  aa  that  bd  ii  Atked* 
Tiierefore,  after  those  who  speak  of  matter  as  ab- 
stract, they  err  next  (though  in  a  contrary  way) 
who  speak  of  matter  as  not  unclothed.  And,  on 
this  topic  [  have  inserted  some  remarks,  in  treat- 
ing upon  what  kind  of  proofs  are  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  matter,  and  upon  the  hetarogene- 
ous  nature  of  the  first  matter.  Bui  the  proper 
place  for  this  subject,  upon  which  we  shall  now 
enter. 

We  will  examine,  therefore,  who  of  those  who 
Mttributed  the  origin  of  things  to  matter  endowed 
with  form,  held  a  native  and  bare  form  of  matter, 
und  who,  on  the  other  hand,  a  form  spread  over 
ii  and  shapen.  There  are,  in  all,  four  sects  of 
Uiose  who  have  hazarded  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject.— The  firet  is  of  those  who  maintain  one 
i'lement  cf  tilings^  but  set  np  a  diversity  of  enti^ 


ties  in  the  nn fixed  and  distributable  natnre  af  thm 
same  elements  The  seeond  is  of  those  who 
maintain  an  element  one  in  aubslance,  and  fixed 
and  invariable,  but  derive  a  diversity  of  entities 
through  the  various  magnitudes,  figures,  and  pi> 
sitions  of  this  kind  of  eleinenU  The  third  is  of 
those  who  maintain  more  elements,  and  a  diver- 
sity of  entitieSi  on  the  ground  of  tiieir  tempera* 
men t  and  commixture.  The  fourth,  uf  those  who 
lay  down  an  infinite,  or,  at  least,  very  numerous 
body  of  elements  of  thlngBi  but  with  their  speeie« 
and  forma ;  and  these  have  no  need  of  inventing 
something  to  lead  things  to  a  various  principle^ 
seeing  they  already  aeparate  nature  from  a  primi- 
tive element.  Among  these,  only  the  second  seel 
seems  to  me  to  set  forth  Cupid  as  he  is,  native 
and  unclothed.  The  first  introduces  him  as  veiled, 
the  third  with  a  coal,  the  fourth  with  a  cloak  and 
mask. 

For  the  better  explication  of  the  parable,!  will 
make  a  few  remarks  on  each.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  of  tliose  who  have  laid  down  but  one  &rst 
element,  I  find  none  who  afErm  that  of  the  earth. 
The  nature  of  the  earth,  indeed ,  was  agminst  it; 
quiet,  and  senseless,  and  tnaclive,  but  yielding  to 
%he  influence  of  the  heavens,  of  fire,  and  oUier 
things  ;  so  that  none  thought  of  asserting  this  of 
the  earth.  Yet,  the  wisdom  of  lbs  ancients  ai^ 
signed  lo  the  earth  the  next  place  after  chaoSf 
making  it  first  the  parent,  then  the  bride  of  the 
heaven,  from  which  union  proceed  all  thi  ngs« 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  from  this,  that  the 
ancients  ever  thought  of  the  earth  as  the  principle 
of  essence,  but  as  the  element,  or  rather  origin  of 
the  system.  We,  therefore,  leave  tljis  subject  to 
the  pamhle  on  heaven  that  follows  |  wheie  we 
will  inquire  into  the  origin  of  things,  which  in- 
quiry comes  after  that  of  their  elements^^ 

Thales  made  water  the  prime  element  For, 
he  saw  that  matter  was  mostly  disposed  in  mois- 
ture, and  that  in  water.  But  he  deemed  that  it 
was  right  lo  make  that  the  element  of  things  an 
which  the  virtues  and  powera  of  entities,  esp^ 
cially  the  elements  of  generations  and  renovation^ 
were  mostly  found*  He  remarked  thiil  the  gene- 
rating of  animals  was  by  moisture,  and  that  lh# 
seeds  and  kernels  of  plants,  as  long  aa  they 
vegetated  and  were  not  dried  up,  were  moist  ancf 
lender*  He  remarked  that  metals  melted  sni 
Bowed,  and  were,  aa  it  wers,  the  thickened  juice* 
of  the  earth,  or  rather  a  kind  of  mineral  waters. 
He  remarked  that  the  earth  itself  was  enriched 
and  renewed  by  showers  or  the  irrig^uon  of 
rivers ;  and  that  the  earth  and  loam  seemed  nothing 
but  the  drega  and  aedimfints  of  wsier ;  but  that 
the  air  was  very  evidently  the  expiration  and  ex- 
pansion of  water,  and  that  fire  was  not  conceived 
of  itself,  nor  altogether  continued,  or  was  kepi 
alive  of  itself,  but  from  and  through  moiattire; 
and,  moreover,  that  that  fat  of  moisture,  iji 
which  Ihe  kre  and  flame  are  supported  and  Itve^ 
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appeared  a  kind  of  maturity  and  concoction  of 
water ;  and,  that  a  body  and  mass  of  water  was 
spread  through  the  whole  as  a  common  fuel ;  that 
the  sea  surrounded  the  land ;  that  there  was  a^ery 
▼ast  and  subterraneous  force  of  sweet  waters, 
whence  come  springs  and  rivers,  which,  like  veins, 
carry  the  waters  through  both  the  face  and  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  and  that,  in  the  heights  above  were 
immense  congregations  of  vapours  and  waters, 
and,  as  it  were,  another  universe  of  waters,  for 
the  reparation  and  renovation  of  the  waters  below, 
and  of  the  sea.  He,  moreover,  thought  that  those 
waters  and  vapours  fed  the  heavenly  fires,  for 
that  those  worlds  could  not  subsist  without  some 
nourishment,  and  that  this  was  the  only  nourish- 
ment that  they  could  possess.  He  remarked  that 
the  figure  of  water,  as  seen  in  drops  or  particles 
of  water,  was  that  of  the  universe,  round  and 
spherical,  and  that  the  undulation  of  water  was 
apparent  even  in  air  and  fire ;  lastly,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  water  was  suited  to  its  nature,  neither  too 
slow  nor  too  quick,  and  of  all  generations  the 
most  numerous  was  the  generation  of  fishes  and 
water  animals.  But  Anaximenes  chose  air  for  the 
one  sole  element.  For,  if  bulk  is  to  come  into 
consideration  in  treating  upon  the  elements  of 
things,  air  seems  by  far  the  most  bulky,  and  to 
occupy  the  greatest  space.  For,  unless  a  separate 
vacuum  be  given,  or  the  superstition  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous nature  of  the  heavenly  and  sublunary 
bodies  be  resorted  to,  whatever  is  extended  from 
the  globe  of  the  earUi  to  the  furthest  region  of 
the  heavenly  expanse,  and  is  neither  star  nor  me- 
teor, seems  to  be  filled  with  aerial  substance. 
And  the  abode  of  this  earthly  globe  is  thought  to 
be  as  a  point,  in  comparison  of  the  circuit  of  the 
heavens.  But  in  the  ether  itself,  how  very  small 
a  portion  is  besprinkled  with  stars,  when  in  the 
nearer  spheres  they  are  seen  single,  in  the  last, 
although  there  is  a  great  number  of  them,  yet, 
considering  the  interstellar  spaces,  but  a  small 
part  of  space  seems  to  be  occupied  by  stars ;  so 
that  they  all  appear  to  swim  in  one  immense  sea 
of  ether.  Nor  is  that  part  of  ether  and  spirit  in- 
considerable, which  has  its  seat  and  settlement 
in  the  waters  and  the  hollow  places  of  the  earth, 
whence  the  waters  receive  their  tides.  They  are, 
moreover,  extended,  and  swell ;  but  not  only  has 
the  earth  its  porousness,  but  also  its  tremors  and 
agitations,  evident  sigfns  of  wind  and  air  pent  up 
within  it.  But  if  a  middle  nature  is  proper  to 
dements,  in  order  to  the  being  susceptU)le  of  so 
great  a  variety,  that  is  certainly  found  in  air.  For 
air  is,  as  it  were,  the  common  bond  of  things,  not 
only  because  it  is  everywhere  dose  at  hand,  and 
takes  the  place  of  other  things,  and  possesses 
itself  of  void  spaces,  hot  so  much  the  more  from 
he  appearing  to  have  a  middle  and  a  diaphorous 
nature.  For  this  is  that  body  which  receives  and 
conveys  light,  darkness,  and  the  tints  of  all  colours 
and  shades,  which,  by  its  admirably  nice  motbny 


discriminates  the  impressions  and  notes  of  bar* 
monic,  and,  what  is  by  far  more  remarkable,  of 
articulate  sounds,  which  enters  without  confusing 
the  differences  of  scents,  not  only  those  generu 
ones  of  pure  and  fetid,  of  dull,  acute,  and  the 
like,  but  also  the  peculiar  and  specific,  as  of  the 
rose  or  the  violet;  which  accommodates  itself 
equally  to  those  remarkable  and  very  powerful 
qualities  of  hot  and  cold,  also  of  wet  and  dry,  in 
which  aqueous  vapours,  dense  fogs,  spirits  of 
salts,  fumes  of  metals,  fly  suspended  in  the 
height;  lastly,  in  which  the  rays  of  light  and 
the  closer  agreements  and  variances  of  things 
move  and  make  a  noise  ;  so  that  the  air  is,  as  it 
were,  a  second  chaos,  in  which  so  many  seeds  of 
things  move,  wander,  try  their  powers,  and  are 
tried.  Lastly,  if  you  consider  its  genial  and 
vivifying  power,  which  conducts  you  to  the  ele- 
ments of  Uiings  and  manifests  them,  they  seem 
to  be  also  the  more  excellent  parts  of  the  air,  so 
that  the  words  air,  spirit,  and  life,  are  often  used 
as  if  they  were  synonymous.  And,  with  reason, 
since  some  degree  of  respiration  seems  the  insepe- 
rable  companion  of  life  a  little  more  advanced, 
(excepting  those  little  beginnings  of  life  in  em- 
bryos and  in  eggs,}  so  that  fishes  are  suffocated 
by  the  congealing  of  water.  Also,  fire  itsel( 
unless  kept  alive  by  the  surrounding  body  of  air, 
is  extinguished,  and  seems  only  worn-out  air  irri« 
tated  and  inflamed ;  as  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  appear  to  be  the  conjunction  and  reception  of 
air.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  maintain  that 
the  earth  constantly  exhales  the  air,  nor  that  it 
passes  through  water  into  the  form  of  air.  But 
Heraclitus,  who  was  more  acute,  but  not  so  much 
to  be  relied  upon,  held  fire  to  be  the  element  of 
things.  For  it  was  not  a  middle  nature,  which 
is  wont  to  be  extremely  uncertain  and  corrupti- 
ble, but  the  highest  and  most  perfect  nature, 
which  is  a  considerable  bound,  as  it  were,  to 
corruption  and  change,  which  Heraclitus  sought 
for  instituting  the  origin  of  things.  Now, 
he  saw  that  the  greatest  variety  and  pertur- 
bation of  things  was  found  in  solid  and  con- 
sistent bodies.  For  such  bodies  can  be  organic, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  machines,  which  acquire 
innumerable  variations  according  to  their  shape, 
as  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants.  Even  among 
these,  such  as  are  not  organic  upon  a  closer 
inspection,  are  found  to  be  very  dissimilar.  For, 
how  great  is  the  dissimilari||r  between  those  veiy 
parts  of  animals  which  are  called  similar!  the 
brain,  the  crystalline  humour,  the  white  of  the 
eye,  the  bones,  membranes,  cartilages,  nerves, 
veins,  flesh,  fat,  marrow,  blood,  sperm,  breath, 
chyle,  and  the  rest;  also  between  the  parts  of 
vegetables,  roots,  barks,  stalks,  leaves,  flowers, 
seeds,  and  the  like !  But  fossils  are  not  certainly 
organic,  but  yet  are  variously  mixed  together  m 
one  kind,  and  show  mutually  a  very  great  variety. 
Wherefore,  thit  base  of  the  diversity  of  entities, 
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to  vastf  so  liroadt  so  extended t  in  which  eo  rast 
fin  appa^rB^tuB  of  things  is  manifeBted  and  is  con-^ 
ttiinlly  preaent,  set^ma  to  he  fixed  in  a  solid  and 
constant  nature.  But  the  power  of  formation 
ieems  pl^iinly  to  desert  the  bodies  of  liquids* 
For  there  is  hqI  found  in  all  nature  one  animal  or 
plani  in  a  hodj  of  mere  fluid.  That  infinile 
Variety  of  fonn,  iherefore,  is  cut  off  and  taken 
Bw^y  from  the  nature  of  liquid*  No  f mall  variety* 
^  lioweveri  does  Temain,  as  is  clear  in  the  ho  ^reat 
'  Yariety  of  fusibles,  juices,  distilled  bodies^  and 
the  like.  But  in  aerial  and  pneumatic  bodies  a 
much  ^eater  variety  is  enclosed,  and  there  seems 
draw*n  over  them  a  somewhat  promiscuouB  similt- 
tude  of  things.  That  influence,  indeed^  of  colours 
[end  tastee,  fay  which  liquids  are  in  some  instances 
rdUtinguished,  ceases  indeed  altogether  here ;  but 
that  of  scents  and  of  some  other  properties  remains 
yet*  so  ai  that  ihey  pass  through,  are  confused, 
mnd  do  not  inhere ;  so  that  on  the  whole  variety 
disappears  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  na^ 
f  ture  of  lire#  But  after  we  are  come  to  the  nature 
'  of  fire,  and  that  rectified  and  purer,  every  organ, 
[  every  peculiar  property,  every  dissimilarity  is  put 
off,  and  nature  seems  to  coalesce  as  it  were  in  a 
pyramidal  point,  and  to  have  reached  the  limit  of 
Ita  own  proper  action*  Heraclitus  called,  there- 
r  fore,  the  kindling*  of  fire  peace,  hecanse  it  made 
nature  one ;  hut  generation  war,  because  it  made 
f  It  manifold.  In  order,  therefore,  to  explain  by 
'  ttome  means  the  manner  in  which  things  ebbed 
and  fiowed  as  a  stream,  from  variety  to  simplicity 
^  and  from  simplicity  to  variety,  he  supposed  fir^ 
rwas  condensed  and  then  rarefied,  yet  so  as  thai 
'tarefying  toward  the  nature  of  fire  should  he  the 
direct  and  progressive  action  of  nature;  but  the 
densation  as  it  were  a  receding  from  and  leaving 
of  nature.  He  thought  that  both  took  place  by 
fate  and  at  certain  periods,  (according  to  the  sum,) 
so  that  there  would  be  at  some  time  or  other  a 
confiagraiion  of  the  world,  which  is  now  moved 
in  it«  orbits  and  then  a  renovation,  and  so  on  suc- 
cessively forever.  But  he  held  a  diverse  order 
of  incension  and  extinction,  if  any  one  is  well 
Tersed  In  lliat  slight  remain  of  information  con- 
cerning mm  and  his  opinions  whtch  hath  de- 
scended to  our  time.  But  in  the  tcale  of  incension 
he  in  no  vtay  differed  from  the  usual  and  well 
known  opinion,  that  the  progress  of  rareficatiop 
und  ex^nuaCion  was  from  earth  to  water,  from 
water  to  atr,  from  air  lo  fire :  but  he  did  not  bold 
the  same  return,  but  plainly  inverted  the  order* 
1^  or  he  asserted  that  fire  hrought  out  earth  through 
ecLinctiofi  as  a  kind  of  dregs  and  soot  of  fire; 
that  Xney  next  conceived  and  collected  moisture, 
whence  came  the  fiowtng  forth  of  water,  which 
tatimn  emitted  and  breath^  out  air,  ao  that  a  sud- 
den, not  a  gradual  change  is  made  from  fii^  to 
water.  And  these  or  better  notions  did  those  con- 
ceive who  asserted  one  element  of  things,  looking 
upon  nature  simply,  not  for  the  take  of  strife. 


And  they  are  indeed  to  be  praised,  because  they 
ascribed  but  one  vest  to  Cupid,  that  wbieh 
approaches  nearest  to  bareness,  and  as  it  were  a 
veil  of  the  thinnest  and  lightest  kind.  But  by  tike 
vest  of  Cupid  I  mean  a  certain  form  attrihuled  to 
primary  matter,  which  is  asserted  to  he  sub- 
atantially  homogeneous  with  the  form  of  some 
one  of  the  secondary  entitieSi  It  will  be  easy  to 
prove  that  the  assertions  we  have  recited  reapeet- 
ing  water,  air,  fire,  are  groundless,  and  here  we 
can  take  them  by  the  genus,  and  not  severally  by 
the  species,  into  consideration*  In  the  first  plaee, 
then,  the  ancienia  did  not  inquire  with  accoiaey 
into  the  nature  of  elements,  but  only  mwle  it 
their  object  to  find  out  the  chief  virtues  of  iboM 
bodies  that  were  clearly  under  the  senses,  and 
those  virtues  they  supposed  were  the  elements  of 
things,  through  a  seeming,  not  a  real  and  tme 
superiority  of  nature.  For  they  thought  that  such 
a  natiire  was  worthy  of  being  said  to  be  solely 
that  which  it  appeared  r  but  every  thing  else  they 
held  to  be  the  nature  itself,  though  by  no  m^ns 
according  with  the  appearance ;  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  spoken  metapboncally,  or  to  have  been 
under  some  fascination,  since  the  more  powerfnl 
impression  drew  the  remaining  properties  after 
it.  But  a  true  phtlosopber  would  look  with 
equal  attention  to  all  the  circumstances,  and 
would  consider  those  to  be  the  elements  of  tiling* 
which  agreed  with  the  very  least  and  fewest  and 
the  most  solitary  of  entities,  and  not  only  with 
the  greatest,  most  namerous,  and  most  prolific* 
For  although  we  men  are  most  struck  by  those 
entities  which  mostly  meet  onr  sight,  the  bosom 
of  nature  is  open  to  Ihem  all*  But  if  they  bold 
that  their  opinion  of  an  element,  not  on  account 
of  superiority  of  nature,  but  simply,  they  seem 
indeed  to  fall  into  the  adoption  of  a  harsher 
figure;  since  the  thiiig  is  plainly  made  equivocal, 
and  their  assertion  cannot  be  predicated  either  of 
natural  fire,  air,  or  water,  but  of  a  certain  fan- 
tastical and  notional  fire,  (and  to  of  the  rest,) 
which  retains  the  name  without  the  definition  of 
fire*  They  soem,  too,  forced  into  the  same  diffi- 
culties with  those  who  assert  abstract  matter. 
For,  as  they  introduce  an  entire,  so  do  these  a 
partial,  potential,  and  fantastic  matter*  For 
they  lay  down  matter  in  one  respect  (aa,  that  tft, 
their  supposed  element)  with  form  and  action; 
in  other  respects  only  potential.  Nor  is  any 
thing  gained  by  this  kind  of  sole  principle  more 
than  by  the  supposition  of  abstract  matter,  unlssi 
it  be  deemed  an  advantage  that  it  is  entertainahle 
by  the  comprehension  of  man,  in  which  hurnan 
contemplation  is  mora  fixed  and  acquiesces^  ftnd 
through  which  the  notion  of  the  element  itself  is 
made  somewhat  fuller,  but  as  to  every  other  eir- 
cumatance  more  difitcull  and  abstruse.  But  pr^ 
dicaments  did  not  rule  then,  so  as  thiit  this  elenaaot 
of  abstract  nature  might  lie  hid  under  the  proleeu 
ing  tutelage  of  the  predicament  of  the  subs^ocs. 
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No  one  dared ,  therefore,  to  feign  a  kind  of  matter 
entirely  fantastic,  but  decided  upon  a  principle 
according  to  perception,  a  certain  true  ens ;  but 
yet  (proceeding  in  this  respect  too  far)  the  mode 
of  its  distribution  fantastic.  For,  they  find 
nothing,  nay,  they  do  not  feign  any  thing  by 
which,  by  an  appetite  or  incitement,  or  in  any 
way,  method,  or  guidance,  this  their  element  may 
degenerate  from  itself  and  again  return  to  itself. 
But  when  throughout  the  universe  there  appears 
80  great  an  army  of  contrary  powers,  density, 
rari^,  heat,  cold,  light,  darkness,  animation, 
inanimation,  and  of  many  others  which  contend 
with  each  other  and  fall  into  privation  or  nothing- 
ness, to  suppose  that  all  these  flow  from  one  and 
the  same  (bunt  of  a  material  nature,  and  yet  not 
to  point  out  any  way  in  which  this  can  take  place, 
is  the  part  of  a  mind  overcome  by  distraction, 
and  seems  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  true 
inquiry.  For  if  the  thing  were  clearly  made  out 
by  sense,  it  were  to  be  borne  with,  though  the 
mode  of  it  were  involved  in  obscurity ;  again,  if 
by  the  strength  of  reason  any  suitable  and  credible 
mode  could  be  searched  out,  one  might  learn  per* 
haps  from  appearances ;  but  our  assent  is  by  no 
means  to  be  demanded  to  the  existence  of  entities, 
neither  evident  to  the  senses,  nor  admitting  of 
any  probable  elucidation  from  reason.  Besides, 
if  there  were  but  one  element  of  things,  there 
ought  to  be  seen  in  all  things  some  signs  of  it, 
and  certain  more  excellent  parts,  and  a  certain 
pce-eminent  quality  in  their  nature.  It  ought 
moreover  to  be  in  open  sight,  that  it  might  the 
more  easily  be  accessible  to  all  things,  and  might 
difiuse  itself  throughout  its  orbit.  But  none  of 
these  things  can  be  made  out  from  their  dogmas. 
For,  the  earth,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  honour 
of  being  deemed  an  element,  appears  to  receive 
and  cherish  natures  opposite  to  these  three  princi- 
pal, seeing  that  to  the  mobility  and  lucid  nature 
of  fire  it  opposes  the  natures  of  rest  and  dark- 
ness ;  to  the  tenuity  and  softness  of  air,  in  like 
manner,  the  natures  of  density  and  hardness; 
and  to  the  humidity  and  yieldingness  of  water, 
a  nature  dry,  stubborn,  and  rough,  and  the  earth 
occupies  a  middle  rank,  the  rest  being  denied  this 
claim.  Moreover,  if  it  were  the  only  principle 
of  things,  it  ought  to  have  a  natural  fitness  equal 
to  both  the  generation  and  dissolution  of  things. 
For  it  as  much  belongs  to  the  nature  of  an  ele- 
ment that  things  should  be  dissolved  into  it,  as 
that  they  should  be  produced  out  of  it.  Bat  this 
is  not  the  case :  but  of  those  bodies  air  and  fire 
seem  quite  incapacitated  from  administering  any 
generating  material,  and  only  to  be  adapted  to 
^e  receiving  of  bodies  resolved  into  them.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  water  is  very  favourable  and 
conducive  to  generation,  but  with  respect  to 
resolution  or  restoration  of  bodies  the  reverse ;  as 
would  be  easily  perceptible,  if  showers  cease  a 
little  while.  Nay,  putrefaction  itself  by  no 
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means  reduces  things  to  pure  and  raw  water. 
But  this  was  by  far  their  greatest  enor,  that  they 
made  an  element  of  that  which  is  corruptible  and 
mortal.  This  they  do,  when  they  introduce  an 
element  which  lays  down  and  leaves  its  own 
nature  in  its  compounds.  For,  «*  whatever  by 
undergoing  change  departs  from  its  proper  limits, 
this  change  is  forthwith  the  death  of  that  thing 
which  it  was  before.**  But  we  shall  need  to 
take  this  into  our  account  more  when  we  have 
come  to  the  proper  place  for  considering  the  third 
sect,  which  held  more  elements  than  one,  which 
sect  has  at  once  more  strength  and  more  prejudice. 
We  will,  therefore,  treat  of  these  opinions  seve- 
rally and  not  in  the  mass. 

Of  those,  then,  who  asserted  a  plurality  of  ele- 
ments, we  will  place  by  themselves  such  as  make 
them  also  infinite.  For  the  consideration  of  in- 
finity pertains  to  the  parable  of  the  heaven.  But 
of  the  ancients,  Parmenides  held  two  principles, 
the  fire  and  the  earth,  or  heaven  and  earth.  For 
he  asserted  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  true  fire, 
pure  and  limpid,  not  degenerate  as  our  fire,  which, 
like  Vulcan  after  his  fall,  is  the  worse  for  its  trans- 
mission. These  opinions  were  brought  up  again 
in  our  age  by  Telesius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in 
the  peripatetic  system,  (if,  indeed,  there  can  be 
said  to  be  system  in  it,)  which  yet  he  turned 
against  itself;  but  unhappy  in  the  stating  of  pro- 
positions, and  more  able  to  pull  down  than  to 
build  up.  There  are  indeed  but  very  slight  and 
sparing  memorials  left  us  of  the  conceptions  of 
Parmenides.  But  we  see  the  foundations  of  a 
similar  opinion  obviously  laid  in  Plutarch,  «*  De 
prime  frigido,"  which  seems  to  be  taken  from  an 
ancient  work  then  in  being,  but  now  lost.  For 
they  contain  not  a  few  opinions  more  acute  and 
solid  than  the  author's  generally  were ;  and  by 
these  Telesius  seems  to  have  been  roused  both  to 
catch  them  up  with  earnestness,  and  to  pursue 
them  with  vigour,  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
nature  of  things.  These  are  the  dogmas  of  this 
sect :  that  the  first  forms  and  first  entities  are  ac- 
tive, and  that  so  the  first  substances  also,  cold  and 
heat;  that  these  nevertheless  exist  incorporeally, 
but  that  there  is  subjoined  to  them  a  passive  and 
potential  matter,  which  has  a  corporeal  magni- 
tude, and  is  equally  susceptive  of  either  nature, 
itself  at  the  same  time  void  of  all  action :  that 
light  is  the  budding  forth  of  heat,  but  of  heat  scat- 
tered, which,  being  multiplied  by  coition,  is  made 
firm  and  sensible ;  that  darkness  is,  in  like  mau- 
ner,  the  destitution  and  commingling  of  natnie 
radiating  from  cold ;  that  rarity  and  density  aro 
the  textures,  and,  as  it  were,  the  webs  of  heat  and 
cold :  but  that  heat  and  cold  produce  and  manu- 
facture of  them,  as  it  were,  cold  by  condensing 
and  thickening  the  work,  heat  by  widening  and 
extending  it :  that  from  such  kind  of  textures  is 
put  into  bodies  a  disposition  of  their  parts  toward 
motion,  either  suit^le  to  motion  or  somewhat 
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averse  to  it,  in  the  th  inner  bodies  prom  pi  and  na- 
turaily  filled  Ui  niotioni  in  the  deoaer  incUnln^  to 
torpor  and  avefae  lo  il;  that  beat  therefore  eicites 
and  effects  motion  through  a  rarefied  space,  and 
that  cold  repreBses  mad  stopt  motion  through  a 
dense  epace :  whereforei  iay  they,  there  are  four 
co-esseutiiil  naiurea  and  eonjoined,  and  those  two- 
fold, preserving  that  order  mutually  which  I  have 
mentioned,  (for  beat  and  cold  are  the  sotircea,  the 
others  are  emanatione,)  yet  that,  neverthelese, 
they  are  ever  concomitant  and  inseparable  :  that 
these  four  natures  are  heat,  light,  rarity,  and  mo- 
tion :  thatia^dln,  there  are  four  opposed  to  these; 
cold,  da rknesi,  dense neeSf  and  munohility:  that 
the  seats  and  regions  of  the  Jlrit  conjugation  is  in 
the  heave n^  the  stars,  anjl  especially  in  the  sun  ; 
Tor  thttt  the  heaven  from  its  aurpasaing  and  pure 
heat,  and  from  its  matter  mostly  extended,  JS  the 
hotteatf  most  clear,  and  most  rare,  and  highly  in- 
clined to  motion  i  that  the  earth,  on  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  its  pure  and  unbroken  cold, and  from  its 
matter  being  mostly  conlracted,  was  the  most  cold, 
dark,  and  dense,  uiterty  motionless,  and  altogether 
unsuited  by  nature  to  motion ;  hut  that  the  heights 
of  heaven  preserve  their  nature  entire  and  unhurt, 
admitting  some  diversity  among  themselves,  but 
altogether  removed  from  the  violence  and  attack 
of  a  contrary  ;  that  there  is  the  same  consistency 
through  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  that  only  the 
extreme  parts  where  there  is  a  nearness  and  meet- 
ing of  tiie  contraries  is  uneasy,  and  BufT^rs  oppo^ 
si  lion  from  ibemutUiil  quarter;  that  so  the  heaven 
ts  in  its  whole  mass  and  substance  full  of  heat, 
ind  entirely  free  from  every  contrary  nature,  hut 
unequiilly,  being  in  some  parts  more^  in  others 
liM*  heated  ;  that  the  body  of  the  stars  is  more 
iaienssty  hot,  the  intersiellary  space  leas  so;  and, 
moreover,  that  some  stars  are  more  endued  with 
hedt  than  others,  and  are  of  a  more  vivid  and 
darting  kind  of  fire ;  yet  so  at  that  Ibe  contrary 
nature  of  cold,  or  any  degree  of  it,  never  penetrates 
ihiUier ;  for  that  the  body  of  the  stars  receive  a 
diversity,  but  not  a  contrariety  of  nature :  and  that 
no  judgment  can  be  farmed  from  common  fire  of 
the  heat  or  fire  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  ti 
pure,  and  in  its  natural  state ;  that  our  fire  is  in- 
deed remote  from  ita  own  natural  place,  tremulous, 
lurrounded  with  contrary  influences,  of  a  low  na- 
lare»  requiring,  as  it  were,  nourishment  for  its  very 
4ixtetence,  and  wandering  about,  but  that  being 
placed  In  the  heavens,  dii^joined  from  ilie  impetus 
of  any  contrary  force,  it  kept  its  own  place,  was 
preserved  out  of  its  own  power,  and  out  of  that 
ol  similar  influences,  and  preserved  its  own  pro' 
per  course  of  action  in  freedom  and  unmolested. 
Alio,  that  the  whole  heaven  was  full  of  light, 
thousfh  not  in  the  same  proportion  tlirouj^houu 
For  since  of  the  stars  that  are  known  and  can  he 
reckoned  up,  some  which  can  onlj  be  seen  when 
Mie  heavens  are  unclouded,  and  since  there  an^  in  , 
tlie  gmJa^y  clusters  of  little  stars,  wbicb  by  their  | 


union  give  forth  a  white  appearanee,  but  do  nol- 

seem  distinct  bodies  of  light,  none  can  doubt  that 
there  are  very  many  stars  invbible  to  us,  and  that 
so  the  whole  of  the  heaven  is  one  body  eodowed 
with  light,  though  not  with  light  so  strong  and^ 
darting,  nor  with  rays  so  deep  and  condensed 
to  pass  beyond  such  vast  distances,  and  to  leae^ 
our  sight*     And  he  held  that  the  whole  beaTen 
was  of  a  thin  and  subtile  substance,  and  that  thefe 
was  nothing  in  it  that  was  crowded  together,  nin- 
th ing  forcedly  compact,  but  that  in  this  regioi 
matter  was  more  eicpanded,  in  that  less.     Lastlji^ 
that  the  motion  of  the  heaven  was  such  a^ 
suited  a  movable  body,  eonversive  or  rotatorjj 
for  the  ctrculiU'  motion  is  without  a  honnd,  i 
that  for  its  own  sake,  as  it  were,  this  motion  is  ii 
a  right  line,  to  a  limits  and  to  some  objecit  and  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  resL     That,  therfr» 
fore,  the  whole  heaven  was  borne  along  by  a  cir* 
eular  motion,  and  that  no  part  of  it  was  withcntli 
this  motion,  but  that,  nevertlieleeStas  in  the  hetM^ 
light,  and  subtlety  of  the  heavenly  nature  \kep 
exists  inequality,  so  it  is  also  seen  in  the  mo  lie 
or  the  heavens,  and  the  more  clearly  since  it  admila 
more  of  human  observation,  and  can  even  be  c 
sured. 

But  that  orbicular  motion  can  differ  both  m  ittij 
speed  and  in  its  course ;  in  speed  so  a«  to 
either  quicker  or  slower,  in  its  course  so  as  to  1 
in  a  perfect  circle,  or  to  have  somewhat  of  a  spLrall 
direction,  and  not  to  restore  itself  plainly  to  thci 
same  bound,  (for  a  spiral  line  is  compounded  otmi 
right  line  and  a  circle  ;)  and  that  so  the  heaven  tiJ 
subject  to  variety  of  speed,  and  to  deieclion  fro 
recovery  of  itself^  or  to  a  spiral  courset     For  bot^J 
the  ^xed  stars  and   the   planets  are  of  unequal  i 
speed,  and  the  planets  evidently  turn  from  tropin  ^ 
to  tropic,  and  the  higher  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  \ 
the  greater  speed  (hey  acquire  and   the  nearef  j 
compass*^    For  if  the  phenomena  are  taken  sim  ply^  ( 
and  as  they  appear,  and  there  be  laid  down  on9{ 
diurnal  motion  in  the  heavens,  simple  and  natural,  i 
and  that  mathematical  beauty  of  reducing  motions  j 
to  perfect  circles  be  rejected,  and  spiral  lines  i 
received,  and  those  contrarieties  of  motions  lai 
consecutive  order  from  east  to  west  which  tlte^  | 
call  the  motion  of  the  primum  mobile,  and  a^aki  i 
from  west  to  east,  which  tbey  call  the  plafftsta^l 
motion,  are  reduced  to  one,  by  still  keeping  th«^ 
difference  of  the  time  in  the  return  through  ovef'* 
haste,  and  through  leaving  of  the  course  to  the  < 
difference   as   to  the  smoothness  of  the  sodiao  , 
through  the  windings,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  tsk«  i 
place  which  I  have  Siiid  :  for  instance^  that  thd  I 
moon,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  planets,  will  go 
the  most  slow^ly  in  a  curve  the  least  deep,  ami 
most  expanded*     And   there  may  seem  to  this 
sect  to  be  (on  account  of  the  distance  from  tba 
opposite  side)  a  firm  and  constant  kind  of  nature 
of  this  portion  of  the  heaven.     But  Telesius  does 
not  cloarJy  lay  down  whether  he  preserved  lb# 
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ancient  boondt  00  M  lo  coneeive  that  whatever 
was  situated  aboTe  the  moon  was  the  same  with 
the  moon  itself*  ot  whether  he  thought  that  an 
opposing  power  ascended  higher,  fiut  he  held 
a  portion  of  the  earth  (which  is  the  seat  of  an 
opposite  nature)  to  be  in  the  same  way  quite  of 
an  unmixed  and  solid  nature,  and  impenetrable 
by  heavenly  influences.  But  he  considered  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  that  portion,  only  that  it  was  endowed  with 
these  four  natures,  cold,  darkness,  density,  and 
rest,  and  those  perfect,  and  no  way  impaired. 
But  he  assigns  to  the  generation  of  things  the 
part  of  the  earth  toward  its  surface  as  a  kind  of 
bark  or  incrustation,  and  that  all  the  entities 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  in  any  way, 
even  the  heaviest,  hardest,  and  the  lowest  down, 
metals,  stones,  the  sea,  are  produced  from  the 
earth,  subdued  in  some  part  by  the  heat  of  the 
heaven,  and  which  has  already  conceived  some- 
what of  heat,  radiation,  tenuity,  and  mobility,  and 
which  partakes  of  a  middle  nature  between  the 
sun  and  the  pure  earth.  It  is  requisite,  therefore, 
that  pure  earth  be  placed  lower  than  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  than  minerals,  and  every  thing  that  is 
generated  :  and  that  from  that  pure  earth,  even  to 
the  moon,  or  perhaps  higher,  there  be  placed  a 
certain  middle  nature,  proceeding  from  the  tem- 
peraments and  refractions  of  the  heaven  and  earth. 
But  having  sufficiently  fortified  the  interior  of  both 
kingdoms,  he  proceeds  to  the  march  and  to  the 
war.  For  in  the  space  within  the  outermost 
region  of  heaven  and  the  innermost  of  earth,  is  all 
kind  of  tumult,  and  conflict,  and  horror;  as  it  is 
with  empires,  the  borders  of  which  are  infested 
whh  incursions  whilst  the  interior  provinces  enjoy 
profound  peace.  That  so  these  natures  with  their 
concretions  have  the  power  of  incessantly  gene* 
rating  and  multiplying  themselves,  and  of  pour- 
ing themselves  on  every  side,  and  of  occupying 
the  whole  bulk  of  nature,  and  of  mutually  op- 
posing and  invading  each  other,  and  of  casting 
one  the  other  from  their  proper  seats,  and  of 
establishing  themselves  in  them ;  that  they  also 
have  the  power  of  another  nature  and  its  actions, 
both  those  that  are  proper  to  perception  and  appre- 
hension, and  that  from  this  kind  of  perception 
they  have  the  power  of  moving  and  adjusting 
themselves ;  and  that  from  this  conflict  is  deduced 
the  whole  variety  of  all  entities,  actions,  and 
influences.  But  it  seems  elsewhere  to  have 
ascribed  to  it,  though  rather  by  the  way  and 
hesitatingly,  somewhat  of  the  property  of  matter ; 
first,  that  it  should  not  admit  of  increase  or  dimi- 
nution through  forms  and  active  entities,  but 
should  be  made  up  of  one  whole :  then,  that  the 
motion  of  gravity  or  descent  should  be  referred  to 
it.  He  moreover  inserts  something  on  the  black- 
ness of  matter:  but  that  he  does  plainly;  that 
heat  and  cold  by  the  same  force  and  power  remit 
their  strength  in  extended  matter  expand  it  in  I 


contracted,  sinoo  they  do  not  fill  then  own  1 
sure,  but  that  of  matter.  But  Telesiui>  devises  • 
method  by  which  to  explain  the  rise  of  so  variooa 
a  fecundity  of  entities  out  of  this  discord.  An4 
first  he  has  regard  to  the  earth,  though  the  inferior 
element,  and  shows  why  it  is  that  it  has  not  been 
and  never  will  be  absorbed  and  destroyed  by  tha 
son.  The  chief  reason  he  makes  to  be  the  im- 
mense distance  of  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars, 
sufficiently  great  from  the  sun  itself,  and  such 
as  it  should  be,  well  proportioned  in  measure. 
Secondly,  the  declination  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  perpendicular,  respect  being  had  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  that  for  instance  the  sun  should 
never  be  vertically  above  the  greater  part  of  tha 
earth,  or  the  falling  of  his  rays  perpendicular ;  so 
that  it  can  never  occupy  the  whole  globe  of  tha 
earth  with  any  very  powerful  body  of  heat. 
Thirdly,  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  motion  in  ita 
passage  through  Uie  sodiac,  respect  being  had  to 
the  same  parts  of  the  earth  whence  the  heat  of  tha 
sun,  in  whatever  power  it  is,  is  not  incessantly 
increased,  but  returns  by  greater  intervals. 
Fourthly,  the  celerity  of  the  sun  in  respect  of  his 
diurnal  motion,  which  accomplishes  so  great  a 
course  in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  whence  arisea 
a  less  delay  of  heat,  nor  is  there  any  moment  of 
time  in  which  the  heat  may  settle.  Fifthly,  tha 
continuation  of  series  of  bodies  between  the  sub 
and  the  earth ;  so  that  the  sun  does  not  send  forth 
an  unbroken  power  of  heat  through  a  vacuum,  bnl 
passing  through  so  many  resisting  bodies,  and 
having  to  do  and  to  contend  with  each,  is  weak* 
ened  over  this  immense  space ;  and  so  much  tha 
more,  since  the  further  it  proceeds  and  the  weaker 
it  becomes,  so  much  the  more  increase  of  resist* 
ance  does  it  find  in  the  bodies,  and  roost  of  all 
after  arriving  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where 
there  seems  not  only  a  resistance,  but  even  soma 
degree  of  repulsion.  And  he  thus  lays  down  his 
theory  on  the  process  of  change.  That  there  ia 
as  it  were  a  deadly  and  interminable  war,  and 
that  those  contrary  natures  do  not  come  together 
by  any  compact,  nor  by  a  third,  excepting  primi« 
tive  matter.  That  either  nature,  therefore,  natn* 
rally  seeks  the  destruction  of  the  other,  and  tha 
putting  into  matter  itself,  and  our  nature  only,  sa 
that  it  is  the  object  of  each  (as  he  repeatedly  and 
very  plainly  saith)  to  effect  a  change  of  the  othert 
of  the  sun,  the  change  of  the  earth  into  the  sun  | 
and  of  the  earth,  the  change  of  the  sun  into  tha 
earth ;  and  that  the  regularity  and  justly  propor- 
tioned motions  of  all  things  present  no  obstacle  to 
this  theory ;  nor  that  every  action  has  in  its  duo 
course  its  beginning,  its  progress,  its  increase,  ita 
diminution,  and  its  rest :  that,  nevertheless,  not 
any  of  these  happen  through  the  laws  of  order^ 
but  entirely  through  want  of  restraint  and  order  | 
for  that  the  whole  difference,  whether  of  excess  or 
inferiority  in  influence  and  action,  is  not  occasioned 
by  tha  direction  of  tha  effort  of  tha  motion  itaelf. 
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(which  begets  a  whole,)  but  from  the  force  and 
earb  of  the  opposite  nature.  That  the  diversity, 
maltiplicity,  and  even  perplexity  of  operation  is 
owing  altogether  to  one  of  these  three ;  the  power 
of  heat,  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  or  the 
mode  of  its  redaction:  which  three  have,  never- 
theless, an  inherent  and  mutual  connexion  and 
causality.  That  heat  itself  differs  in  power, 
quantity,  speed,  mean,  and  succession :  that  suo- 
eession  itself  is  varied  in  roost  bodies  by  tendency 
to  approach  or  recede,  whether  by  greater  or  less 
effort,  by  sudden  motion,  by  gradual,  or  by  return 
or  repetition  through  greater  and  less  intervals, 
and  by  changes  of  this  kind.  That  calorics  are, 
therefore,  of  a  vast  diversity  in  their  nature  and 
power,  according  to  their  purity  and  impurity, 
respect  being  had  to  their  first  source,  the  sun. 
Nor  does  heat  cherish  every  kind  of  heat :  but 
after  they  differ  mutually  a  good  number  of  de- 
grees, they  mutually  destroy  themselves  not  less 
than  cold  natures,  and  assume  their  peculiar 
powers  of  action,  and  are  opposed  to  the  acts  the 
one  of  the  other;  so  that  Telesius  makes  the  less 
with  respect  to  the  much  greater  caloric  natures 
to  hold  the  place  as  it  were  of  traitors  and  con- 
spirators with  the  cold  against  them.  And  so 
^at  vivid  heat,  which  is  in  fire  and  darts,  utterly 
destroys  that  slight  heat  which  seems  to  glide 
secretly  in  water ;  and  in  like  manner  the  preter- 
natural heat  of  putrid  humours,  suffocates  and 
extinguishes  natural  heat:  but  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  as  to  the  fulness  of  a  body  of  heat, 
is  too  plain  to  need  explanation.  For  one  or  two 
coals  of  fire  do  not  throw  out  such  a  warmth  as 
many  do  together ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  ful- 
ness of  heat  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  sun's  heat  through  the  reflection 
of  his  rays ;  for  the  number  of  his  rays  is  dou- 
bled through  simple  reflection,  multiplied  though 
various.  But  to  the  quantity  or  copiousness  of 
heat,  there  should  be  ascribed  or  added  also  its 
union,  which  is  best  seen  by  the  obliquity  and 
perpendicular  of  rays,  with  which  the  nearer  the 
direct  and  reflex  ray  meets,  and  toward  the  acuter 
angles,  the  greater  degree  of  heat  it  sends  forth 
in  proportion.  Nay,  even  the  sun  himself,  when 
amongst  those  greater  and  more  potent  fires  of  the 
fixed  stars,  the  Serpent,  the  Dogstar,  Spica,  emit 
greater  heat.  But  that  the  delay  of  heat  is  evi- 
dently an  operation  of  the  greatest  moment,  since 
all  the  influences  of  nature  have  respect  to  times, 
so  as  that  some  time  is  required  to  the  putting  its 
influences  into  action,  and  a  considerable  time  to 
the  giving  them  strength.  That  so  the  delay  of 
beat  turns  equal  heat  into  progressive  and  unequal, 
because  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  heat  is 
joined  at  the  same  time ;  that  that  is  apparent  in 
the  autumnal  heats,  because  they  are  perceived  to 
be  more  ardent  in  the  solstitial  heats,  and  in  the 
afternoons  of  summer,  because  they  are  found  to 
be  more  ardent  in  the  middays  of  those  seasons; 


also,  that  in  colder  regions  the  feebleness  of  tha 
heat  is  sometimes  compensated  by  the  delay  and 
length  of  the  summer  days ;  but  that  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  the  mean  is  remarkable  in  the  con- 
veyance of  heat.  For  that  hence,  the  temperature 
of  the  seasons  is  very  various,  so  that  the  atmo- 
sphere is  found,  by  an  inconstancy  that  is  disco- 
verable, to  be  sometimes  cold  in  summer  days, 
sometimes  moist  in  winter  days,  the  sun  in  the 
mean  while  preserving  his  legitimate  course  and 
ordinary  distance;  that  the  com  and  vine  are 
more  changed  by  the  south  winds  and  a  stormy 
sky ;  and  that  the  whole  position  and  emission 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  one  time  pestilential  and 
morbid,  at  another  genial  and  healthful,  according 
to  the  various  revolutions  of  the  year,  has  its  rise 
from  this,  namely,  from  the  varying  of  the  medium 
of  the  air,  which  gathers  its  diverse  disposition 
from  the  very  vicissitude  and  alteration  of  the 
seasons,  perhaps  in  a  long  series.  But  that,  as 
there  is  a  multifold  ratio,  so  is  there  a  very  great 
virtue  of  the  succession  of  heat,  and  of  the  order 
in  which  heat  follows  heat.  For  that  the  son 
could  not  send  out  so  numerous  and  prolific  a 
generation,  unless  the  configuration  of  ihe  body 
of  the  sun  moving  toward  the  earth,  and  the  parts 
of  the  earth,  were  a  partaker  of  the  very  great 
inequality  and  variation;  for  the  sun  is  moved 
both  in  a  circle  and  rapidly,  and  obliquely,  and 
recalls  itself,  so  as  to  be  both  absent  and  preeent, 
both  nearer  and  more  remote,  and  more  perpendi- 
cular and  more  oblique,  and  returning  swifter  and 
slower,  so  as  that  the  heat  emanating  from  the 
sun  is  never  the  same,  nor  ever  recovers  itself  in 
a  little  while,  (excepting  under  the  tropics ;)  so 
that  so  great  a  variation  of  the  power  generating 
admirably  agrees  with  this  so  great  variation  in 
that  which  is  generated.  To  which  can  be  added 
the  very  diverse  nature  of  the  medium  or  vehicle. 
That  the  other  circumstances  asserted  of  the  ine- 
quality and  degrees  of  heat  alone,  can  be  referred 
to  the  vicissitudes  and  varieties  of  succession  in 
different  heats.  That  Aristotle,  therefore,  rightly 
attributed  the  generation  and  corruption  of  things 
to  the  oblique  path  of  the  sun,  making  that  as  it 
were  their  efficient  cause,  if  he  had  not  indeed 
corrupted  the  truth  he  discovered,  through  his 
unbounded  rage  for  uttering  decisions  and  of 
making  himself  the  lawgiver  of  nature,  and  of 
adapting  and  of  settling  all  things  so  as  to  make 
them  harmonize  with  bis  dogmas.  For  that  ho 
ought  to  have  assigned  generation  and  corruption 
(which  is  never  entirely  privative,  but  is  produc- 
tive of  a  second  generation)  to  the  inequality  of 
the  sun*s  heat,  according  to  the  whole  that  is  of 
the  approaching  and  receding  of  the  sun  jointly, 
not  the  generation  to  the  approaching,  the  cor- 
ruption to  the  receding  separately,  which  he  did, 
blunderingly  and  following  the  vulgar  error.  But 
if  any  should  think  it  strange  that  the  generation 
of  things  is  attributed  to  the  tun,  when  it  is 
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ttserted  that  the  ran  is  fire,  but  fire  generates 
nothing,  this,  saith  he,  is  a  groundless  objection: 
for  that  which  is  asserted  respecting  a  heteroge- 
neous nature  of  the  heats  of  the  sun  and  of  fire,  is 
a  mere  fantasy.  For  that  the  operations  are  infinite 
in  which  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  action  of  fire 
come  together,  as  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  the  con- 
serration  of  tender  plants,  and  of  those  which  are 
used  to  a  clement  temperature;  in  cold  regions,  in 
the  hatching  of  eggs,  the  restoration  of  waters  to 
their  clearness,  (for  we  join  the  solar  and  animal 
heat,)  in  the  resuscitation  of  frozen  animalculie,  in 
the  calling  of  them  up,  and  of  vapours  and  the  like. 
But,  nevertheless,  that  our  fire  is  a  bad  imitator, 
and  does  not  well  imitate  the  actions  of  the  sun  or 
come  near  them,  since  the  sun's  heat  hath  three 
properties,  which  common  fire  can  but  poorly 
imitate  under  any  circumstances.  First,  that  from 
its  distance  it  is  less  and  more  bland  in  its  rery 
degree ;  but  that  this  of  a  kind  imitable  in  some 
way;  for  such  a  measure  of  heat  is  rather  un- 
known than  unattainable.  Secondly,  that  in 
flowing  and  increasing  through  so  many  and  such 
media  it  bonows,  and  obtains  a  considerable 
degree  of  generative  influence ;  but  chiefly  because 
it  is  increased,  lessened,  advances  or  retires  with 
so  regular  an  inequality,  but  never  succeeds  to 
itself  capriciously  or  with  haste.  Which  two 
last  properties  are  almost  inimitable  by  fire, 
though  the  thing  may  be  accomplished  by  very 
considerate  and  laborious  measures.  Such  are  the 
assertions  of  Telesius  on  the  diversity  of  heats. 

But  he  scarcely  takes  any  notice  of  the  contrary 
principle  of  cold  and  of  its  distribution ;  except 
perhaps  what  will  be  now  said  in  the  second 
place  on  the  disposition  6f  matter,  might  seem  to 
him  to  suffice  upon  this  head,  which,  neverthe- 
less, he  ought  not  to  have  supposed,  since  it  was 
not  his  mind  to  make  cold  by  any  means  the  pri- 
vation of  heat,  but  as  an  active  principle  its  rival 
and  competitor.  But  his  dissertations  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  matter  go  to  show  how  matter  is 
affected  by  heat,  subdued  or  changed  by  it,  the 
subject  of  cold  being  entirely  overlooked.  But  I 
will  add  what  he  could,  on  his  principles,  have 
said  respecting  this  subject,  for  it  is  my  desire  to 
go  through,  and  with  impartiality,  the  theories  and 
suppositions  of  all  the  philosophers.  He  could 
have  said  that  the  seat  of  cold,  being  fixed  and 
unmoved,  most  admirably  agreed  with  the  mobile 
and  versatile  structure  of  heat,  as  the  anvil  to  the 
hammer.  For  if  both  principles  were  possessed 
of  variation  and  change,  they  would  doubtless 
produce  contrary  and  momentaneous  entitles.  That 
the  immense  regions  of  heat,  (that  is,  the  heavens,) 
moreover,  were  in  some  degree  compensated  by 
the  compact  nature  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  and 
circumjacent  bodies,  since  not  the  space,  but  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  space,  is  taken  into  the 
account,  but  that  the  nature  of  cold,  its  powers 
and  proportions  need  but  few  words,  since  expe- 


rience does  not  furnish  us  with  any  certain  deduc* 
tions  respecting  it.  We  have,  therefore,  our 
common  fire,  the  representative,  as  it  were,  of  the 
sun,  to  show  to  us  the  nature  of  heat.  But  there 
is  no  substitution  of  the  cold  of  the  earth,  within 
man's  reach,  for  the  trying  experiments  with. 
For  that  those  hardenings  and  congealings  of  snow 
which,  in  winter  and  in  cold  regions,  breathe 
themselves  out  into  air  from  the  globe  and  circuit 
of  the  earth,  are  plainly  warmths  and  baths,  ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  first  cold  shut  up  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  so  that  the  cold,  which  is  in 
the  power  and  under  the  perception  of  men,  is 
something  like  as  if  they  had  no  other  heat  than 
that  which  emanates  from  the  sun  in  summer,  and 
in  warm  regions ;  which,  if  compared  with  the 
fire  of  a  heated  furnace,  may  be  deemed  a  refresh- 
ing coolness.  But  I  shall  take  up  less  time  upon 
those  things  that  are  pretended  on  this  subject* 
We  will  inquire,  therefore,  in  order  into  the  nature 
of  what  Telesius  has  asserted  respecting  the  ar- 
rangement of  matter  upon  which  heat  acts ;  the 
power  of  which  is  such  as  to  advance,  impede,  or 
change  the  action  itself  of  heat  The  ratio  of  this 
is  fourfold.  The  first  difference  is  taken  from  the 
preinexistentor  nonpreinexistentheat;  the  second 
from  the  abundance  or  the  scarcity  of  the  matter; 
the  third  from  the  degrees  of  the  reduction ;  the 
fourth  from  the  closing  or  opening  of  the  body  re- 
duced. As  for  the  first,  Telesius  supposes  in  all 
entities  known  to  us,  that  there  exists  a  certain 
latent  heat,  though  not  subject  to  the  touch,  which 
heat  is  joined  with  a  new  or  overspreading  heat; 
moreover,  that  itself  is  excited  and  inflamed  by 
the  same  adventitious  heat  to  the  performing  its 
acts  even  in  its  proper  measure.  He  esteems  it  a 
considerable  proof  of  this,  that  there  is  no  one  en- 
tity, neither  metal,  stone,  water,  nor  air,  which 
does  not  acquire  warmth  by  touch, and  also  by  the 
application  of  fire  or  of  a  warm  body.  Which 
would  not  surely  be  the  case,  unless  there  were  a 
preinexistent  heat  of  a  certain  latent  preparation 
for  a  new  and  manifest  heat.  That  even  that  ex- 
cess or  diminution,  or  facility  and  slowness,  which 
are  found  in  the  conceiving  of  heat  in  entities, 
agrees  with  the  measure  of  the  preinexistent  heat; 
that  the  air  grows  warm  by  a  small  heat,  and  such 
as  is  quite  imperceptible  in  an  aqueous  body ; 
also  that  water  is  more  easily  endued  with  warmth 
than  a  stone,  or  metal,  or  glass.  For  tliat  any  of 
these,  as  a  metal  or  a  stone,  G(hou]d  appear  to  ac- 
quire warmth  sooner  than  water,  that  is,  only  on 
the  rarface,  not  within  the  body,  because  consis- 
tent bodies  are  less  communicable  in  their  parts 
than  liquids.  That,  therefore,  the  outermost  parts 
of  a  metal  are  sooner  warmed  than  those  of  water, 
^e  whole  bulk  later.  The  second  difference  is 
made  to  depend  upon  the  coacervation  and  exten- 
sion of  matter.  If  it  be  dense,  the  strength  of  the 
heat  is  more  united,  and  through  the  union  in- 
creased  and  made  more  intense ;  if,  on  the  other 
3P 
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Hand  il  be  looser,  the  strengtli  is  more  dispersed^ 
wad  throitgh  Ihe  dlBpersion  weakened*  Thai  the 
heatf  tht^rerore,  of  unknown  metals  is  more  power- 
ful than  of  boiling  waler^  naj,  than  of  tinme  itself, 
Untess  that  the  ilame  would,  from  its  Bubtile  na- 
ture,  pierce  mote*  Fof  that  the  flame  of  coalB  or 
of  fuel,  unless  roused  by  wind,  so  an  through  mo 
lion  to  penetrate  more  easily,  is  not  very  vioknt ; 
nay,  that  some  flame  (as  of  spirit  of  winai  espe- 
ciojly  if  inflamed,  and  in  a  small  q^anttiy  and 
dl^per$ed\  is  of  so  mild  a  heat,  as  to  be  endura^ 
ble  by  the  hand*  The  third  diflfefence^  which  is 
taken  rrom  the  reduction  of  malter*  ts  manifold ; 
for  he  makes  te^en  degrees  of  reduetton,  of  which 
the  first  is  milder,  which  is  the  arrangement  of 
matter,  showing  the  body  in  some  degree  yielding 
to  gfreater  violence,  end  especially  su scop li hie  of 
exte  nsio  n ,  i  n  fi  ne,  fleaci  b  ie  or  d  uctil  e>  The  second 
ia  softness,  when  there  is  no  need  of  greater  force, 
but  the  body  yields  even  by  a  light  impulsion  and 
to  the  touch,  or  the  hand  itself,  without  any  ap- 
parent resistance*  The  third  ia  viscosity  or  lena- 
etiy,  which  is  in  a  high  degree  the  principle  of 
fluidity.  For  a  viscous  body  seems  to  begin  to 
flow  and  go  on  at  the  contact  and  embrace  of  an- 
other body,  and  not  to  come  to  an  end  of  itself,  al- 
though it  does  not  flow  willingly  and  of  itself; 
for  the  fluid  easily  follows  itnelf,  bat  is  more  vis- 
cous wiih  respect  to  another  body*  The  fourth  is 
I  Ihe  fluid  itself,  when  tlie  body  partaking  of  the 
[Interior  spirit  is  in  willing  motion  and  follows  it- 
Ittelf,  and  is  not  easily  bounded  or  brought  to  a 
[•tand.  The  fifth  is  vapour,  when  a  botly  it  ati^ 
riiuated  till  it  becomes  intangible,  which  yields, 
Ittows,  undulates,  and  becomes  tremulous,  with  a 
l^reater  agi  1  i  ty  and  m obi  I ity ,  The  si xih  is  breath- 
ing, which  is  a  certain  vapour  more  concocted, 
and  matured,  and  subdued,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  the  nature  of  fire^  The  seventh  is  the 
ttir  itself,  but  Tetesius  contends  that  the  air  is  en- 
ilueJ  with  a  native  heat,  and  tiitit  considerable  end 
>ery  powerful,  for  that  in  the  coldest  regions  the 
itir  is  never  congealed  or  condensed  :  and  that  an- 
other proof  of  this  is,  that  all  air  that  i%  conflned 
«nd  separiited  from  the  main  body  of  air»  and  left 
to  itself,  evidently  collects  he^t,  as  in  wool  and 
ibrous  substances;  and  that  the  tir  in  confined 
«ituauons  is  found  to  suffocate  respiration,  which 
in  tha  consequence  of  its  heat;  and  that  this  arises 
from  the  confined  air  beginning  to  eitert  it»  own 
nature,  since  the  air  out  of  doors,  and  under  the 
open  sky,  is  cooled  by  the  cold  which  the  globe 
of  the  earth  is  oonstantly  emitting  und  eitbaling  ; 
and  also  tliat  our  common  air  hit th  a  certain  c^lestinl 
property,  sincu  it  in  sojne  degree  partakes  of  light ; 
which  appears  from  the  power  of  thi>Be  animals 
which  can  see  in  the  night  and  in  durk  places. 
And  such,  according  to  Telestus,  is  the  order  of 
the  arrangement  of  matter,  in  the  means,  to 
Wit.  since  the  extremes,  although  on  one  side 
htid  bodies,  and  on  the  other  fir«  itself,  an  not 


reckoned  as  the  limits  of  the  means,     Etit^  li^ 
sides   these  simple  degrees,  he   searcheft  out  m 
great   diversity   in   the  smnfeneDt    of    matter 
according  to  the  similarity  or  dtsiltnllarity  of  ihe 
bodyt  since  portions  of  matter  compound ed  mtid 
united  in  one  body  can  be  referred  equally  either 
to  one  of  the  beforementtoned  degrees,  or  ap^* 
qually  to  different*     For  that  a  very  great  diffsf^ 
ence  follows  thence  in  the  operation   of  beal^ 
And   that  so  a   fourth   difference  is  necessarily 
brought  in  from  the  nature  and  even  position  ofm 
body  upon   which   heat  acts,  whether  close   or 
porous  and  open*     For  when  heat  ope^tes  in  an 
open  and  exposed  situation,  it  does  so  in  order 
and  severally,  by  attenuating  and  at  the  iaiue 
time  by  drawing  out  and  separBting*     But  wIicb 
in  a  confined  and  compact  body,  it  operates  in  lli# 
mass,  not  putting  out  any  heat,  but  by  the  new 
and  the  old  heat  uniting  and  conspiring,  whenea 
it  follows  that  it  causes  more  powerful,  intrinsic, 
and  subtle  altera tioni  iind  reductions.     But  mole 
will  he  said  on  this  subject  when  we  c^me  to 
treat  of  the  method  of  reducuon*      But  in  the 
meanwhile  Telesius  m  fuUy   occupied,   and   it 
strangely  put  to  it  to  account  for  the  metfao4  of 
the  divorce  and  separation  of  tlieir  primary  eot^ 
natural  qualities,  heat,  lights  tenuity,  and  mob  ill 
ty,  and  the  four  oppodte  qualities,  as  they  happea 
to  be  in  bodies:  since  some  bodies  are  found  lo 
he  warm  or  admirably  prepared  to  receive  w»rmtK 
and  yet  to  be  at  the  same  time  dense,  motionless, 
and  dark ;  others  are  found  to  he  subtle,  mobile, 
lucid,  or  white^  and  yet  cold ;  and  so  of  the  rest, 
one  certiiin  quality,  to  w J t,  existing  in  some  things, 
whilst  the  remaining  qualitii'S  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  it;    but  others  participate  in  two  of 
these  natures,  but  are  without  other  two,  by  a 
very  singular  exchange   and   intercourse*     And 
this  part  Telesius  does  not  skilfully  manage,  but 
carries  himself  like  his  opponents;  who  making^ 
their  conjectures  before  their  experimetits,  when 
they  come  to  the  particular  subjects  ihemaielves, 
abuse  their  talents  and  their  subjects,  and  wi-etch^ 
edly  pprvert  both,  nm\  are  yet  admirably  dexter^ 
ous   and   successt'ul,   (if  you  believe  their  own 
words,)   in   whatever   way   tl^y   explain   then^ 
selves*     But  he  concludes  the  sybject  in  ilespair, 
intimating   that  although   the  i^uantity  and   ei^ 
piousness  of   h cut  and  the  arrangement  of  Ihe 
matter  can  be  marked  out  in  a  vague  manner  snd 
in  the  mass,  that  yet  their  accurate  and  eiMt 
proportions  and  their  distinct  measures  are  nut  of 
the  reach  of  human  inquiry;  yet  so  that  (by  wKaf 
manner  is  placed  among  the  things  thst  caiiriol 
be  settled)  the  diversity   of  the  disposition   of 
matter  can  be  better  known  than  the  strength  and 
degrees  of  heat,  and  tliat  yet  in  these  very  thinfM 
is    placed   (if  anywhere)  the   highest  pt^int   of 
human  knowledge  and  power.     But  after  s  plain 
acknowledgment  of  despair,  he  still  goes  furtbef 
than  mere  wishes  and  prayers  for  mora  oertatptf 
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For  90  he  said  ;  *«  What  heat  moreoTer  or  qaanti- 
ty,  that  is,  what  strengrth  of  heat,  and  what 
quantity  of  it,  that  is  which  turns,  and  how  it 
turns  die  earth,  and  those  tilings  that  are  entities 
into  such  bodies  as  itself,  is  not  to  be  inquired 
into,  since  we  hare  no  means  of  coming  to  this 
knowledge.  For  on  what  principle  shsdi  it  be 
allowed  us  to  distribute  the  strength  of  heat,  and 
heat  itself,  as  it  were,  into  degrees,  or  to  perceive 
clearly  the  copiousness  and  quantity  of  matter 
which  is  endowed  with  it,  and  to  assign  a  certain 
quantity,  disposition,  and  certain  actions  of  mat- 
ter to  certain  and  determinate  powers  and  co- 
piousness of  heat,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  assign 
a  fixed  and  certain  copiousness  of  heat  to  a 
certain  quantity  and  certain  actions  of  matter: 
O,  that  this  might  be  obtained  by  thoee  who 
have  both  time  and  intellect  at  command  adequate 
to  this  investigation,  and  who  could,  in  the 
possession  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity,  search 
into  nature;  that  mankind  might  not  only  become 
then  masters  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  but 
almost  of  every  kind  of  power.'*  This,  indeed, 
is  said  with  more  honesty  than  is  found  in  his 
opponents,  who,  if  they  cannot  attain  their  ob- 
jects, affirm  that  their  attainment  is  impossible 
from  the  nature  of  the  art  or  object  itself,  so  that 
no  art  can  be  condemned,  since  itself  is  both 
pleader  and  judge.  There  remains  that  which 
was  the  third,  namely,  the  method  of  reduction. 
This  Telesius  despatches  by  a  threefold  sentence. 
The  first  is  that  which  we  noticed  by  the  way 
before,  that  no  symbolization  is  understood  (as  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics)  through  which 
substances,  by  an  agreement,  as  it  were,  are 
nourished,  and  act  in  unison :  for  that  all  genera- 
tion, and  every  effect  in  a  natural  body,  is  the 
result  of  victory  and  predominance,  not  of  agree- 
ment or  treaty.  This,  indeed,  is  no  new  dogma, 
since  Aristotle  remarked  it  in  the  doctrine  of 
Empedocles ;  for  that  Empedocles,  indeed,  tiiough 
he  maintains  contention  and  amity  to  be  tiie 
efficient  principles  of  things,  yet  in  his  explica- 
tions of  causes  generally  makes  use  of  their 
contention,  and  seems  to  forget  their  amity.  The 
second  is,  that  heat  by  its  own  proper  action 
constantly  changes  a  substance  into  moisture, 
and  that  dryness  by  no  means  coalesces  with 
heat,  nor  moisture  with  cold ;  for  that  to  attenuate 
and  to  moisten  is  the  same,  and  that  what  is 
extremely  thin  is  also  extremely  moist ;  if  through 
humid  be  understood  that  which  very  easily 
yields,  is  divided  into  parts,  again  recovers  itself, 
and  is  with  difficuty  limited  or  made  to  settle. 
All  which  are  more  the  properties  of  fire  than  of 
air,  which  is  for  the  most  part  moist,  according 
to  the  Peripatetics ;  and  that  so  heat  continually 
draws,  feeds  upon,  extends,  inserts,  and  generates 
humidity ;  that  cold,  on  the  contrary,  acts  alto- 
gether on   dryness,  concretion,  and  hardness: 


where  Aristotle  deems  him  deficient  in  acuteness, 
and  inconsistent,  and  impatient  of  the  decisions 
of  experience,  in  joining  heat  with  dryness. 
For  that  the  drying  of  substances  by  heat  is 
accidental  merely ;  namely  in  a  dissimilar  body, 
and  that  is  composed  of  some  parts  more  thick, 
of  others  more  thin,  by  drawing  out,  and  (by 
means  of  attenuation)  giving  vent  to  the  thinner 
part,  till  the  thicker  part  is  forced  thence,  and 
compresses  itself  more;  which  thicker  part, 
nevertheless,  if  a  rather  violent  heat  comes,  flows 
also  of  itself,  as  is  evident  in  bricks :  for,  in  the 
first  place,  heat,  not  so  fervent,  makes  the  loam 
into  bricks  on  the  thinner  part  having  evaporated-; 
but  a  more  powerful  heat  even  dissolves  that 
bricky  substance  into  glass.  And  these  two 
dogmata  can  be  considered  as  the  answers  to 
errors ;  the  third  plainly  affirms,  and  not  only  so, 
but  clearly  distinguishes  the  method  of  reduction. 
This  is  twofold,  either  by  rejection  or  conversion : 
and  one  or  other  of  these  modes  is  brought  out 
into  act,  according  to  the  power  of  the  heat,  and 
the  arrangement  of  matter.  But  two  canons 
belong  to  this  subject.  The  one  is,  that  when 
heat  and  cold  concur  in  vast  bulk,  and,  as  it  were, 
with  any  even  force,  an  ejection  follows.  For 
entities,  like  armies,  are  moved  from  their  place 
and  thrust  forward.  But  when  it  takes  place  in 
a  less  quantity,  then  a  conversion  follows:  for 
the  entities  are  destroyed,  and  lose  rather  tiieir 
nature  than  their  place.  There  is  a  remarkable 
exemplification  of  this  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air,  which,  although  they  come  nearer  to  the 
celestial  heat,  are  yet  found  colder  than  the  con- 
fines of  the  eardi.  For  in  those  regions,  after 
arriving  nearer  to  the  seat  of  the  prime  heat,  the 
beat,  collecting  itself,  at  once  casts  down,  and 
thrusts  off,  and  hinders  from  approach  the  whole 
power  of  the  cold  which  had  ascended.  He 
saith  that  the  same  thing,  moreover,  may  happen, 
that  there  may  be  through  the  depths  of  the 
earth  gpreater  heats  than  on  the  surface ;  to  wit, 
after  the  approach  to  the  seat  of  the  prime 
cold,  which  rousing  itself  throws  off*  the  heat 
with  great  force,  and  avoids  it,  and  returns  into 
its  own  nature.  The  second  canon  is,  that  in  an 
open  body  ejection  in  a  close  conversion  fol* 
lows.  He  asserts  that  this  is  notably  instanced 
in  closed  vessels,  where  the  emission  of  an 
attenuated  body  (which  we  commonly  call  spirit^ 
being  restrained,  begets  deep  and  intrinsical 
alterations  and  fermentations  in  bodies;  but 
that  this  takes  place  in  like  manner  when  a 
body,  from  its  parts  b^ng  compacted,  is  to 
itself  like  a  closed  vessel.  Such  are  the  opi- 
nions of  Telesius,  and,  perhaps,  of  Parme- 
nides,  on  the  elements  of  things,  excepting 
that  Telesius  added,  of  his  own  accord,  Hyle* 
through  his  being  led  astray  by  the  Peripatetio 
notions. 
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And  the  opinions  of  Telesius  might,  indeed, 
have  an  air  of  probability,  if  man  were  taken  out 
of  nature  together  with  the  mechanical  arts  which 
fry  matter,  and  if  we  simply  looked  to  the  fabric 
of  the  world.  For  it  is  a  kind  of  pastoral  phi- 
losophy, which  tranquilly  and,  as  it  were,  at  ease 
contemplates  the  world.  For,  indeed,  he  is  not 
amiss  in  laying  down  the  mundane  system,  but 
miserably  fails  upon  the  subject  of  the  elements. 
And  there  is,  indeed,  in  his  system  itself,  a  great 
failure,  in  its  being  supposed  capable  of  an  eternal 
nature,  the  idea  of  a  chaos  and  the  mutations  of 
the  universal  scheme  of  things  being  altogether 
omitted.  For  that  philosophy,  whether  of  Tele- 
sius or  of  the  Peripatetics,  or  any  other  which  so 
prepares  and  furnishes  its  system  as  not  to  derive 
it  from  chaos,  is  evidently  of  slight  foundation, 
and  altogether  conceived  from  the  narrowness  of 
human  imagination.  For,  so  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  sense  doth  the  philosopher  assert  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  deny  that  of  the  world, 
(as  the  world  appears  to  us,}  which  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  wisest  ancients,  and  to  which  opinion 
Democritus  seems  to  have  approached.  And  this 
is  also  the  testimony  of  Scripture ;  but  with  this 
great  difference,  that  the  Scriptures  derive  the 
origin  of  matter  from  God,  the  philosophers  from 
itself.  For,  we  gather  from  our  faith  three  dog- 
mas on  this  point;  first,  that  matter  was  formed 
from  nothing;  secondly,  that  the  production 
of  the  system  was  through  the  word  of  Om- 
nipotence, and  not  that  matter  endued  itself 
with  form  and  of  itself  came  forth  from  chaos ; 
thirdly,  that  before  the  fall  that  form  was  the  best 
of  those  which  matter  (such  as  it  was  created) 
could  take :  but  to  none  of  these  dogmas  could 
these  philosophical  theories  ascend.  For  they 
shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  a  creation  from  nothing, 
and  deem  that  this  form  of  things  was  produced 
after  many  windings  and  attempts  of  matter,  nor 
are  they  troubled  as  to  conceiving  of  the  most 
excellent  kind  of  system,  since  theirs  is  asserted 
to  be  liable  to  decline  and  to  change.  We  must, 
then,  rest  upon  the  decisions  of  faith  and  upon  its 
supports.  But,  perhaps,  we  need  not  inquire 
whether  that  created  matter,  after  a  long  course 
of  ages,  from  the  power  at  first  put  into  it  could 
gather  and  change  itself  into  that  most  excellent 
form,  (which,  leaving  these  windings,  it  did  im- 
mediately at  the  command  of  the  Divine  word.) 
For,  the  representation  of  time  and  the  formation 
c-f  a  substance  are  equally  miraculous  effects  of 
the  same  omnipotence.  But  the  Divine  Nature 
beems  to  have  designed  glorifying  itself  equally 
iu  either  emanation :  first,  by  omnipotently  work- 
ing upon  ens  and  matter  by  creating  substance 
from  nothing;  secondly,  upon  motion  and  time, 
by  anticipating  the  order  of  nature,  and  accele- 
rating the  process  of  substance.  But  these  per- 
tain to  the  parable  of  heaven,  where  we  will 
discuss  more  fully  what  we  are  now  just  inti- 


mating; and  so  we  go  on  to  the  elements  of 
Telesius.  And  here  I  wish  it  had  been  unirer- 
sally  and  at  once  agreed  upon,  not  to  fetch  entities 
out  of  nonentities,  and  elements  out  of  nonele- 
ments,  and  so  to  fall  into  manifest  contradiction. 
But  an  abstract  element  is  not  an  ens ;  again,  a 
mortal  entity  is  not  an  element ;  so  that  a  neces- 
sity plainly  invincible  drives  men  (if  they  would 
be  consistent)  to  the  idea  of  an  atom,  which  is  a 
true  ens,  having  matter,  form,  dimension,  place, 
antetype,  motion,  and  emanation.  It  at  the  same 
time  remains  unshaken  and  eternal  during  the 
dissolution  of  all  natural  bodies.  For,  since 
there  are  so  many  and  various  corruptions  taking 
place  in  greater  bodies,  it  is  requisite  that  what 
remains  as  the  centre  immutable,  should  either 
be  a  somewhat  potential  or  very  small.  But  it  is 
not  potential,  for  the  first  potential  cannot  be  like 
the  rest  which  are  potential,  which  are  one  thing 
in  act,  another  thing  in  power.  But  it  is  requisite 
that  it  should  be  plainly  abstract,  since  it  refuses 
all  act  and  contains  all  power.  And  so,  it  re- 
mains that  this  immutable  should  be  of  the  small- 
est size;  unless,  perchance,  some  one  will  assert 
that  no  elements  exist,  but  that  one  thing  senres 
for  elements  to  another,  that  the  law  and  order  of 
mutation  are  things  constant  and  eternal,  that  the 
essence  itself  is  inconstant  and  mutable.  And  it 
would,  indeed,  be  better  plainly  to  make  an  asser- 
tion of  this  sort,  than,  in  laying  down  some 
eternal  principle,  to  fall  into  the  still  greater  ab- 
surdity of  making  that  principle  a  fantastic  one. 
For,  that  first  method  seems  to  have  some  design 
and  end,  that  things  should  be  changed  into  the 
world,  but  this,  none,  which,  for  eotities,  adopts 
mere  notions  and  mental  abstractions.  And  yet, 
the  impossibility  of  this  being  the  case  I  shall 
hereafter  show.  Yet,  his  Hyk  pleased  Telesius, 
which  he  transfened  from  a  later  age  after  the 
birth  of  Parmenides*  philosophy.  But  Telesius 
instituted  an  evidently  unaccountable  and  une- 
qual contest  between  his  elements  in  action, 
whether  you  consider  their  forces  or  their  kind 
of  war.  For,  as  to  their  forces,  the  earth  is  alonoi 
but  the  heaven  has  a  great  army ;  the  earth  is  as  a 
little  speck,  the  heaven  hath  its  immense  regions. 
Nor  can  it  relieve  this  difficulty  that  the  earth  and 
its  connaturals  are  asserted  to  be  of  the  most  com- 
pact matter,  and  the  heaven  and  the  ethereal  sub- 
stances, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  most  expanded. 
For  although  this  indeed  is  a  very  essential  differ- 
ence, yet  it  will  by  no  means  equalize  the  forces 
even  with  so  great  an  intermediate  space.  But  the 
strength  of  the  opinion  of  Telesius  turns  chiefly 
upon  this,  if  an  equal  portion,  as  it  were,  of  HyU 
(according  to  the  quantum,  not  according  to  the 
expansion)  be  assigned  to  both  acting  elements, 
so  that  the  things  can  last,  and  the  system  be  made 
and  established.  For  whoever  will  think  with 
Telesius  on  other  points,  and  will  receive  the  sur- 
passing power  of  Hyle^  especially  in  so  great  an 
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raeeas,  in  one  principle  coBipMed  with  another, 
will  involve  himself  in  an  inextricable  diflkolty. 
In  tbedtalograe,  therefore,  of  Plntareh,  *•  De  facie 
in  oriM  lume,*'  this  eonstderalioa  ie  Tery  wieely 
proposed,  thai  it  is  improbable  that  natnre  in  the 
dispersion  of  matter  shut  np  the  properties  of  a 
compact  body  into  the  sole  globe  of  the  earth, 
when  there  were  in  the  mean  tame  so  many  ntoIt- 
ing  bodtee  in  the  hesTens,  Yet  Gilbertos  in- 
dulged to  such  excess  in  this  imagination  as  to 
assert  thai  not  only  the  earth  and  the  moon,  bni 
many  other  solid  and  opaque  globes  were  scat- 
tered amongst  the  bodies  of  light  through  the  ex- 
panse of  hesTen.  Nay,  the  Peripatetics  them- 
selves, after  they  had  made  the  heavens  eternal 
through  their  own  coodttion,  and  things  sublanary 
by  snccession  and  renovation,  did  not  imagine  that 
^y  had  safiiciently  guarded  their  tenet  till  they 
assigned  to  the  elements  as  it  were  equal  portions 
of  matter.  For  this  is  that  whick  they  £ible  con- 
eerningthat  tenfold  portion  by  which  the  surronnd- 
ii^  element  is  superior  to  the  inner  element.  But 
I  do  not  bring  these  things  forward,  because  none 
of  them  are  to  my  mind,  but  to  show  that  it  is 
perfectly  improbable  and  nnnatoral  to  maintain 
with  Telesius  that  the  earth  is  a  principle  acting 
in  contrariety  to  the  heavens.  And  the  difficulty 
will  be  greatly  increased  if  besides  the  quantum 
itself  we  consider  the  unequal  influence  and  action 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  For  the  condition 
of  contest  must  be  lost  altogether,  if  the  attack  of 
the  hostile  weapons  be  borne  by  the  one  side,  bat 
d«i  not  reach  the  other,  but  fall  first.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  power  of  the  sun  is  projected  toward  the 
earth,  but  none  can  promise  that  tbe<  influence  of 
the  earth  ever  reaches  the  son.  For  of  all  the  in- 
fluences of  nature,  the  influence  of  light  and  shade 
is  conveyed  to  the  greatest  distance  and  is  op- 
eumfused  with  the  greatest  space  or  orbit.  But 
the  shade  of  the  earth  is  bounded  on  this  side  the 
sun,  whilst  the  light  of  the  sun,  if  the  earth  were 
transparent,  could  beat  across  the  globe  of  the 
earth.  Heat  and  cold,  in  particular,  (of  which  we 
are  now  treating,)  are  never  found  to  overcome  so 
great  a  space  in  the  conve3rance  of  their  influence, 
as  light  and  shade.  Therefore,  if  the  shade  of  tke 
earth  does  not  reach  the  sun,  much  less  is  it  in 
accordance  with  this  to  suppose  thai  the  cold  of 
the  earth  travels  thither.  If  indeed  the  sun  and 
heat  acted  upon  certain  uMdiate  bodies,  whether 
the  influence  of  a  contrary  principle  could  not 
ascend,  or  by  any  means  hinder  their  action,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  sun  and  heat  should  occupy 
whatever  are  the  nearest  bodies  to  them,  and  then 
should  join  also  the  more  remote,  so  that  in  time 
the  conflagration  of  Heraclitus  should  take  place 
by  the  solar  and  celestial  nature  gradually  de- 
scending, and  making  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
earth  and  its  confines.  Nor  does  this  well  har- 
monize, that  that  power  of  imparting  and  multi- 
plying its  own  natore  and  of  turning  other  things 
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into  itself,  which  Teleeius  aitribotss  to  the  ^ 
ments,  should  not  operate  on  similar  equally  or 
more  than  opposite  bodies;  so  that  the  heaven 
oughi  already  to  be  lit  up  and  the  stars  to  be  en- 
gaged in  mutual  eonflicL  But  tocome  nearer  the 
point,  those  four  demonstrations  ought  to  be  set 
forth,  which  even  singly,  moefa  more  conjointly, 
can  evideotly  subvert  the  philosophy  of  Telesion 
respeding  the  elements.  Ofthese,  the  first  is  that 
there  are  found  m  things  some  actions  and  effeets, 
even  of  things  the  most  potent  and  the  most  wid^ 
ly  diffused,  which  cannot  by  any  means  be  mfi^rrad 
to  heat  and  cold.  The  second  is,  thai  there  ^fe 
found  some  natures  of  which  heat  and  cold  are  the 
consequences  and  effects,  and  that  not  thr^mgh  the 
excitation  of  pceinexietent  heat,  or  through  the 
application  of  heat  approximating  to  them«>biit 
through  those  things  by  which  heat  aiMl  cold  are 
inftieed  and  generated  in  their  first  esse.  The 
ground  of  an  element,  therefore,  lails  in  eithsr 
side  in  them,  both  because  tiiece  is  a  eomethl^ 
not  from  ibem^  and  because  themsdves  ^re  from 
something.  The  third  is,  that  even  those  which 
derive  their  origin  from  heat  and  coM„(whieh  oe^ 
tainly  afe  very  nuny,)  yet  proceed  firom  4bam  as 
from  an  efficient  and  organs,  not  as  from. their 
proper  and  nearest  source.  Fourthly,  ^atthai 
conjugation  of  the  four  connaturals  is  altogether 
blended  and  confused.  Therefore  I  will  speak  of 
these  singly.  But  sobm  may  think  the  time  reta- 
speni  in  so  minute  an  examination  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Telesius,  a  philosopher  of  no  great  popu- 
larity or  celebrity.  B«t  the  ^Mtidioosnees  of  f^ieh 
objectors  I  disnriss.  I  have  a  favourable  opinion 
of  Telesius,  and  recognise  in  him  a  lover  of  truth, 
a  profitable  servant  of  scienoe,  a  reformer  of  aome 
tenets,  and  the  first  indeed  of  the  modems.  Nor 
have  I  to  do  with  him  so  much  as  Telesius  as  in 
his  character  of  restorer  of  the  philosophy  of.Par- 
menides,  and  as  aoch  he  isentitled  to  great  regsifd. 
But  my  chief  reason  for  so  laigely  discussing  this 
part  of  our  subject  is,  that  in  Telesitts,  who  is- the 
first  vrho  meets  our  view,  we  find  occasion  to 
consider  very  many  subjects  which  can  be  lrana> 
ferred,  as  replies  to  following  sects,  (of  whom  we 
shall  hereafter  speak,)  to  avoid  repetition.  For 
there  are  fibres  of  errors,  (though  of  different 
kinds,)  wonderfully  complicated,  which  can  yei 
in  many  instances  be  cut  away  by  one  answer. 
But  as  we  began  to  say,  we  must  see  what  kind 
of  influences  and  actions  are  found  in  things  whiioh 
cannot  by  any  concord  of  things  or  violence  <yf 
ingenuity  be  referred  to  heat  and  cold.  W»fliittSi 
assume,  then,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  granted  by 
Telesius,  that  the  sum  of  matter  remains  etemdiy 
the  same,  without  increase  or  diminution,  lliis 
property,  by  which  matter  preserves  and  sustains 
itself,  he  transmits  as  passive,  and  as  it  were  pet- 
taining  more  to  the  measure  of  Quantity  than  t«i 
form  and  action,  as  if  there  were  no  need  of  reck- 
oning it  to  heat  or  cold,  which  are  consideW  l&s 
2t2 
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toarces  of  actings  forms  only  and  inflaences,  for 
that  matter  is^  not  simply  but  altogether  destitute 
of  active  inflnence.  And  these  assertions  flow 
from  an  incredible  error,  unless  the  miracle  be  re- 
moTed  by  its  haying  been  an  inveterate  and  gene- 
ral opinion.  For  there  is  scarcely  any  error  similar 
than  that  a  person  should  not  deem  the  active  in- 
fluence that  virtue  infused  into  matter,  (through 
which  it  is  kept  from  decay,  so  that  the  very  least 
portion  of  matter  is  not  buried  in  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  world,  nor  destroyed  by  the  power  of  all 
the  active  influences,  or  in  any  way  annihilated, 
and  can  be  reduced  to  order;  nay,  can  occupy  a 
portion  of  space  and  preserve  resistance  with  im- 
penetrable dimension,  and  itself  by  turns  be  capa- 
ble of  some  action,  and  not  forsake  itself.)  W  hen, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  far  the  most  potent  of  all 
influences,  and  evidently  insuperable,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  mere  fate  and  necessity.  Yet  this  virtue 
Telesins  does  not  attempt  to  refer  to  heat  or  cold. 
And  rightly  so :  for  neither  do  fire  or  numbness 
and  congelation  add  or  detract  any  thing  from  it 
nor  have  any  power  over  it,  when  it  yet  meanwhile 
flourishes  in  the  sun,  at  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  everywhere.  But  he  seems  to  fail,  in  that 
he  recognises  a  certain  and  defined  bulk  of  mat- 
ter, is  blind  to  that  influence  which  should  defend 
itself  and  preserve  itself  in  its  several  parts,  and 
(as  it  were,  be  clouded  in  the  darkest  shades  of 
the  Peripatetics)  puts  that  in  the  place  of  an  ae- 
cessory,  when  it  is  mainly  the  principal,  poising 
its  own  body,  removing  another,  solid  and  ada- 
mantine in  itself,  and  whence  emanate  by  an 
inviolable  authority  the  decrees  of  the  possible  and 
the  impossible.  In  the  same  manner  the  vulgar 
school  puerilely  catches  at  it  with  an  easy  grasp 
of  words,  imagining  that  the  judgment  is  satisfied 
by  making  a  canon  of  the  impossibility  of  two 
bodies  occupying  the  same  space,  but  does  not 
take  into  actual  and  full  consideration  that  influ- 
ence and  the  measure  of  which  we  speak ;  over- 
looking how  much  depends  upon  it,  and  how  great 
a  light  would  thence  be  thrown  upon  science. 
But  to  our  point,  that  influence,  whatever  is  its 
nature,  is  not  comprehended  in  the  elements  of 
Telesius.  We  must  now  pass  to  that  influence 
itself,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  antistrophe  to  this 
former,  tliat  namely  which  preserves  the  connexion 
of  matter.  For  as  matter  will  not  suffer  itself  to 
be  overwhelmed  and  perish  by  matter,  so  neither 
can  it  be  separated  from  matter.  And  yet  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  this  law  of  nature  is  equally 
perismptory  with  that  other. 

But  Telesius  like  Democritus  supposed  a 
vacuum  heaped  together  and  unbounded,  that 
each  ens  singly  might  lay  down  its  contiguous 
ens,  and  sometimes  desert  it  involuntarily  and 
with  difficulty,  (as  they  say,)  but  with  a  greater 
and  a  subdued  violence,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
ttemonstrate  this  by  sundry  experiments,  adducing 
s^pecially  those  things  which  are  cited  here  and 


there  for  the  denying  and  refuting  of  a  vaeann, 
and  drawing  out  and  enlarging  these  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  ens  may  appear  to  keep  tiiat 
contiguity  by  being  placed  in  a  certain  light 
necessity;  but  that    if   they   were  very   much 
agitated    they  would    admit  a  vacuum;  as  in 
water  hourglasses,  in  which  if  there  be  rather  a 
small    aperture   through  which    the  water  can 
descend,  they  will  want  a  spiracle  for  the  water 
to  descend ;  but  if  a  larger  foramen  even  without 
a  spiracle,  the  water  being  incumbent  with  a 
greater  bulk  on  the  foramen,  and  in  no  way  im- 
peding  the  vacuum  above,  is  carried  downwards. 
So  in  bellows,  in  which  if  you  compress  and  shut 
them  so  that  there  be  left  no  place  for  the  air  to 
glide  in,  and  you  afterward  elevate  and  expand 
them,  if  the  skin  of  the  bellows  be  slight  and 
weak,  it  will  break,  not  so  if  very  thick  and  firm; 
and  other  experiments  in  like  manner.    But  these 
experiments  are  neither  exactly  proved,  nor  are 
they  quite  satisfactory,  nor  conclusive  on  the 
question,  and  though  Telesius  thinks  he  adds  to 
discoveries  by  means  of  them,  and  endeavoniB 
after  a  more  subtle  discernment  of  wbtl  others 
have  seen  but  confusedly,  yet  he  does  not  come 
off*  equal  to  his  subject,  nor  educe  a  true  coneln- 
sion,  but  fails  in  the  means:  the  misfortune, 
indeed,  of  Telesius  and  the  Peripatetics,  who  in 
looking   into   experiments   are   like  owls,  not 
through  the  inefficiency  of  their  faeultiee,  hot 
through  the  cataracts  of  opinions  and  impatience 
of  fixed  and  full  contemplation.    But  the  rery 
difficult  question  how  far  a  vacuum  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  with  respect  to  what  spaces  there  can 
be  a  coition  or  separation  of  seeds,  and  what  there 
is  on  this  head  that  is  peremptory  and  invariable, 
I  leave  to  my  dissertation  on  the  yacuum.    Nor 
does  it  relate  much  to  my  present  purpose  whether 
nature  utterly  abhors  a  vacuum,  or  (as  Telesins 
imagines  himself  to  speak  more  accurately)  enti- 
ties delight  in  mutual  contact.    This  we  hold  to 
be  plain  that  whether  it  be  avoidance  of  a  vacnnm 
or  inclination  to  contact  does  not  in  any  degree 
depehd  on  heat  and  cold,  nor  does  Telesins  assert 
that  it  doth,  nor  can  it  be  so  ascribed  from  any  ap- 
pearance in  the  things  themselves :  since  matter 
moved  from  its  place  attracts  doubtless  other 
matter,  whether  that  be  hot  or  cold,  liquid  or  dry, 
hard  or  soft,  friendly  or  adverse,  so  that  a  wann 
would  sooner  attract  the  coldest  body  to  come  to 
it,  than  suffer  itself  to  be  disjoined  from  and 
deserted  by  every  kind  of  body.    For  the  bond  of 
matter  is  stronger  than  the  aversion  of  heat  and 
cold :  and  the  sequacity  of  matter  has  no  respect 
to  the  diversity  of  special  forms;  and  so  this 
influence  of  connexion  is  by  no  means  from  those 
elements  of  heat  and  cold.    The  two  influences 
that  are  mutually  opposite  follow,  which  confer- 
red (as  may  be  seen)  this  rule  of  elements  upon 
heat  and  cold,  but  by  a  right  badly  explicated. 
I  mean  those  influences  through  which  entities 
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open  and  rarefy  themselves,  dilate  and  expand  so 
as  to  occupy  a  ^ater  space,  and  dispose  them- 
selves into  a  more  extensive  orbit;  or,  other  hand, 
shut  up  and  condense  themselves,  so  as  to  retire 
from  the  space  they  occupied  and  betake  them- 
selves to  a  narrower  sphere.  We  must  show, 
therefore,  how  far  that  influence  hath  its  rise  in 
heat  and  cold,  and  how  far  it  dwells  apart,  and 
has  a  separate  nature  from  that  other  influence. 
And  that  is  certainly  true,  which  Telesius  aflirms, 
that  rarity  and  density  are,  as  it  were,  the  pecu- 
liar works  of  heat  and  cold ;  for'the  most  essential 
requisite,  in  respect  of  these,  is  that  the  bodies 
should  occupy  a  greater  and  a  less  space;  but 
yet  these  dogmas  are  received  rather  confusedly  : 
for  bodies  seem  sometimes  to  migrate  from  one 
natural  site  to  another,  and  to  transfer  themselves, 
and  that  freely  and,  as  it  were,  willingly,  and 
changing  their  forms ;  but  sometfmes  they  seem 
only  driven  from  their  natural  site,  and  to  return 
to  their  accustomed  site,  their  old  form  remaining 
the  same.  And  that  progressive  influence  enter- 
ing on  a  new  site  is  commonly  determined  by 
heat  and  cold :  but  that  other  restorative  influence 
is  not  so.  For  water  expands  itself  into  vapour 
and  air,  oil  likewise,  and  fat  substances,  into 
steam  and  flame,  by  the  power  of  heat,  and,  if 
they  have  completely  transmigrated,  do  not  return. 
Nay,  even  the  air  itself  is  dilated  and  extended 
by  heat.  But  if  the  migration  shall  have  been 
half  full  after  the  departure  of  heat,  it  easily  falls 
back  into  itself;  so  as  that  there  are  also  some 
properties  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  restorative  in- 
fluence itself.  But  those  which,  without  any 
intervening  heat  or  violence,  are  extended  and 
divided,  even  without  any  addition  of  cold  or  sub- 
traction of  heat,  most  readily  are  returned  to  their 
former  sites  when  the  force  ceases,  as  in  the  blow- 
ing of  a  glass  eggt  and  in  the  emptying  of  bel- 
lows. But  that  is  far  more  evident  in  solid. and 
dense  bodies.  For  if  cloth,  or  a  string  of  an  in. 
strument  be  stretched,  when  the  force  is  taken 
away,  they  leap  back  with  great  swiftness,  and 
the  same  is  the  nature  of  compression.  For  the 
air,  drawn  together  and  confined  with  some  vio- 
lence, breaks  forth  with  a  considerable  effort,  and 
so  the  whole  of  that  mechanical  motion  by  which 
a  hard  is  struck  by  a  hard  body,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  motion  of  force,  through  which 
solid  bodies  are  discharged,  and  fly  through  the 
air  or  water,  is  nothing  else  than  the  contending 
of  the  parts  of  the  discharged  body  to  free  them- 
selves from  compression.  And  yet  here  are  no 
traces  of  heat  and  cold.  Nor  can  any  one  take 
occasion  from  Telesius  to  say,  that  a  certain  por- 
tion  of  heat  and  cold  is  assigned  to  each  natural 
site,  according  to  a  fixed  analogy.  And  that  it 
can  thus  happen,  that  though  there  be  no  addi- 
tional heat  or  cold,  yet  if  the  space  of  the  body  of 
matter  be  extended  or  contracted,  the  thing  would 
return  to  the  same  state,  because  more  or  less 


matter  is  laid  on  the  space  than  is  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  or  cold.  But  these  assertions,  though 
not  absolutely  absurd,  seem,  nevertheless,  like 
the  imaginations  of  men  unwilling  to  go  from 
their  first  opinions,  and  who  do  not  follow  reality 
and  nature.  For  if  heat  and  cold  be  added  to 
bodies  thus  extended'  or  compressed,  and  that  in 
a  greater  degree  accords  with  the  body  itself,  as, 
if  the  stretched  cloth  be  warmed  at  the  fire,  it  will 
not  in  any  way  make  up  for  the  thing,  or  extin- 
guish the  impetus  of  recovery.  We  have,  then, 
made  it  plain  that  the  influence  of  changing  site 
does  not  depend,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  upon 
heat  and  cold,  when  yet  this  is  that  very  influence 
which  assigns  the  greatest  power  to  these  prin- 
ciples. Those  two  influences  follow  which  are 
universally  recognised,  through  which  bodies  seek 
masses  or  greater  congregations  of  things  conna« 
tural  with  them,  in  observing  of  which,  as  of  other 
subjects,  men  either  trifle  or  err.  For  the  vulgar 
school  thinks  it  sufficient  to  have  distinguished 
the  natural  from  the  forced  motion,  and  to  give 
out  that  heavy  bodies  are,  by  a  natural  motion, 
borne  downward;  light,  upward.  But  these 
speculations  are  of  very  littie  help  to  philosophy. 
For  their  "nature,"  "art,'*  "force,"  are  only 
terms  of  terms  and  trifles.  They  should  refer 
this  motion  not  only  to  nature,  but  should  seek  in 
this  very  motion  the  particular  and  proper  bias 
and  inclination  of  the  natural  body.  For  there 
are  many  other  natural  motions,  according  to  very 
different  passive  natures  of  things  from  these. 
The  subject,  therefore,  is  to  be  laid  down  accord- 
ing to  these  differences.  Nay,  those  very  motions 
which  they  call  violent,  are  more  truly  natural 
than  that  which  they  call  natural ;  if  that  be  more 
according  to  nature  which  is  more  powerful,  or 
even  which  is  mora  of  a  universal  kind.  For 
that  motion  of  ascent  and  descent  is  not  very 
potent,  nor  even  universal,  but  as  it  were  pro- 
vincial,  and  for  certain  regions,  and  even  yielding 
and  subjected  to  other  motions.  Their  saying 
that  heavy  bodies  are  borne  downward,  light, 
upward,  is  no  more  than  saying  that  heavy 
are  heavy,  light,  light  bodies.  For  what  is  so 
predicated  is  assumed  from  the  very  force  of 
tiie  term  in  the  subject.  But  if  by  heavy  they 
mean  dense,  by  light,  rare,  they  do  not  advance 
the  subject,  only  they  lead  it  back  rather  to 
the  adjunct  and  concomitant,  than  to  the  cause. 
But  they  who  so  explain  the  bias  of  heavy  bodies 
as  to  assert  that  they  are  borne  to  the  earth*s 
centre,  and  light  to  the  circumference  and  circuit 
of  heaven,  as  to  their  proper  destinations,  certainly 
advance  something,  and  hint  at  a  cause,  but  yet 
with  much  inconsideration.  For  places  are  not 
influences,  nor  is  a  body  affected  but  by  a  body^ 
and  every  incitation  of  a  body  which  seems  to  bn 
seat  itself,  affects  and  endeavours  a  configuration 
toward  another  body,  not  collocation  or  simple  sito. 

A.  T.  R. 
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LIGHT  AND  THE  MATTER  OF  LIGHT. 


I.  Pre9enee  Tables. 

Wb  have  first  to  note  which  are  the  aabataiioeet 
of  whatever  kind,  that  generate  light;  as  stars, 
fiery  meteors,  flanie,  wood,  metals,  and  other 
barning  bodies,  sugar  in  scraping  or  breaking  it, 
the  glowworm,  the  dews  of  salt  water  when  it  is 
agitated  or  scattered,  the  eyes  of  certain  animals, 
some  sorts  of  rotten  wood,  large  quantities  of 
snow ;  perhaps  the  air  itself  may  possess  a  weak 
light  adapted  to  the  vision  of  the  animals  which 
see  by  night;  iron  and  tin,  when  put  into  aqaa 
fortis  to  be  dissolved,  boil,  and  without  any  fire 
produce  intense  heat,  but  whether  or  not  they 
give  out  any  light  demands  inquiry;  the  oil  of 
lamps  sparkles  in  very  cold  weather;  a  kind  of 
liadnt  light  is  sometimes  observed  in  a  clear  night 
around  a  horse  that  is  sweating ;  around  the  hair 
of  certain  persons,  there  is  seen,  though  rarely, 
also  a  faint  light,  like  a  lambent  flamule,  as 
occured  to  Lucius  Marcius  in  Spain ;  there  was 
lately  found  an  apron  of  a  certain  woman  which 
was  said  to  shine,  yet  only  when  rubbed ;  but  it 
had  been  dyed  in  green,  of  which  dye  alum  is  an 
ingredient,  and  it  rustled  somewhat  when  shining. 
Whether  alum  shines  or  qot  when  scraped  or 
broken  is  matter  of  inquiry;  but,  I  suppose,  it 
requires  more  violent  breaking,  because  it  is  firmer 
than  sugar.  In  like  manner,  some  stockings 
shine  whilst  yon  are  pulling  them  off,  whether 
from  sweat  or  the  dye  of  alum. 

II.  Alnenee  Tablet. 

We  must  also  observe  which  are  the  substances 
that  give  no  light,  yet  have  much  similitude  to 
such  as  do  produce  it.  Boiling  water  does  not 
give  light;  air  though  unusually  heated  does  not 
give  light;  mirrore  and  diamonds,  which  so 
strikingly  reflect  light,  give  no  light  of  their  own. 

In  this  kind  of  instances  we  have  also  to  con- 
sider diligently  the  instances  migratory,  namely, 
when  light,  as  if  transient,  is  present,  and  when 
absent.  A  burning  coal  gives  light,  but  loses  it 
instantly  when  strongly  compressed ;  the  crystal- 
lino  humour  of  the  glowworm,  after  the  worm*s 
death,  even  when  broken  and  divided  into  parts, 
retains  light  for  a  short  time,  which,  however, 
soon  after  fades  away 


in.  Table  (f  Degreee. 
We  must  remark  which  sorts  of  light  are  mors 
intense  and  vibrating,  which  less :  the  flame  of 
wood  produces  a  strong  light ;  the  flame  of  spirit 
of  wine,  a  weaker ;  the  flame  of  coals  when  fully 
kindled,  a  very  dim  and  scarcely  visible  light. 

IV.  CoUmn  of  Light. 

We  have  to  consider  the  coloure  of  light,  what 
they  are,  what  not ;  some  stare  are  white,  othera 
glittering,  some  red,  some  lead-coloured ;  the 
common  sorts  of  flame  are  generally  croeeous, 
and  among  these  the  coruscations  from  the  sky, 
and  the  sparks  from  flint,  tend  most  to  whiteness ; 
the  flame  of  sulphur  is  ceruleous  and  beautiful ; 
but  in  some  substances  are  purple  flames.  No 
green  flames  are  observed :  what  most  inclines 
to  greenness,  is  that  of  the  glowworm.  Neither 
are  there  any  crimson  flames  discovered :  heated 
iron  is  red,  but  if  heated  somewhat  more  intensely, 
it  becomes  as  it  were  white. 

V.  EeJleeHona  cf  Light. 

We  have  to  observe  what  bodies  reflect  light : 
as  mirrore,  water,  polished  metals,  the  moon, 
precious  stones.  All  liquid  bodies  and  such  as 
have  very  equal  smooth  surfaces  are  somewhat 
bright ;  but  brightness  is  a  certain  small  degree 
of  light. 

We  have  to  remark  attentively,  whether  or  not 
the  light  of  one  lucid  body  can  be  reflected  by 
another  lucid  body ;  as  if  you  took  heated  iron  and 
opposed  it  to  the  sun*8  rays.  For  the  reflections 
of  light  are  reflected  on,  yet  becoming  gradually 
feebler,  from  mirror  to  mirror. 

VI.  MuhipKtaHtm  of  Light. 

The  multiplication  of  light  must  next  be  con- 
sidered :  as  by  mirrors,  perepectives,  and  the  like, 
by  which  light  may  be  sharpened  and  thrown  to 
a  distance,  or  also  rendered  subtler  and  softer  for 
distinguishing  visible  objects;  as  you  may  see 
among  paintera,  who  use  a  phial  filled  with  water 
beside  their  candle. 

Whether  all  bodies  of  any  considerable  sixe  do 
not  reflect  light,  must  also  be  considered.  For 
light,  as  may  be  believed,  either  goes  through  or 
is  reflected :  from  which  cause  the  moon,  thougn 
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h  be  an  opaqae  body^  may  yel  reflect  light  by 
reason  of  its  magnitade* 

We  noai  aaoertaint  tooy  whether  or  not  the 
aggregation  of  lucid  bodies  multiplies  light.  And 
in  regard  to  bodies  equally  Ineid  there  is  no  donbt 
of  this:  but  it  remains  for  inquiry,  whether  or 
not  a  light,  which  is  eTidently  overeome  and 
rendered  of  itself  inTisible  by  a  greater  light, 
doth  not  yet  add  some  light*  Whatsoerer  is 
bright  also  oontributes  somewhat  of  light,  for  an 
apartment  is  much  lighter  when  hung  with  silk 
than  with  doth.  Light  is  also  multiplied  by 
refraittion ;  for  gems  when  cut  into  angles,  and 
glass  when  broken,  shine  much  move  than  if 
they  were  smooth. 

VII.  Mbdei  (f  destroying  Light. 

The  modes  of  destroying  light  must  also  be 
remarked :  as  by  the  exuberance  of  greater  light, 
and  by  dense  and  opaque  mediums.  The  sun^s 
rays  certainly,  falling  on  the  flame  of  a  fire,  make 
the  flame  seem  like  a  kind  of  whiter  smoke. 

VIIL  Operatiom  or  Effects  of  Light. 

We  have  to  consider  the  operations  or  efiects 
of  light,  which,  it  seems,  are  few,  and  possess 
little  power  of  changing  bodies,  especially  solids. 
Light  above  all  things  generates  itself,  other 
qualities  sparingly.  Light  doth  certainly  in  some 
measure  attenuate  the  air,  is  gratefhl  to  the  spi-> 
rits  of  animals,  and  exhilirates  them ;  it  excites 
the  slumbering  rays  of  all  colours  and  visible 
things  for  every  colour  is  the  broken  image  of 
light. 

IX.  Coniinuanee  of  Light. 

The  continuance  of  light  must  be  investigated ; 
which,  as  it  appears,  is  momentary.  For  light 
doth  not  illuminate  an  apartment  more  when  it 
hath  continued  there  for  many  hours,  than  for  any 
single  moment;  which  is  not  so  in  respect  of 
heat,  &c. ;  for  the  first  portion  of  heat  remains, 
and  a  new  one  is  added  to  it.  Yet,  twilight 
is  by  some  thought  to  arise  from  the  traces  of 
the  sun. 

X.  Ways  and  Progress  cf  Light. 

We  have  attentively  to  consider  tiie  ways  and 
progress  of  light.  Light  is  shed  around  on  all 
sides ;  but  it  remains  for  inquiry  whether  it  at  the 
same  time  ascends  a  little,  or  is  equally  shed 
around,  upwards,  and  downwardli.  The  light  itself 
generates  light  everywhere  around  it;  so  that 
when  the  body  of  light,  on  interposing  a  soreea, 
is  not  discerned,  yet  the  light  itself  illuminstes 
every  thing  around,  except  the  objects  which  fall 
within  the  shadow  of  the  screen :  these,  however, 
receive  some  light  from  the  light  which  is  thrown 
around ;  for  any  thing  within  the  shadow  of  the 
screen  can  be  discerned  much  better  than  if  no 


light  at  all  were  present*  Tfans  the  visible  body 
of  any  looid  obJeeC,  and  the  light  itseli;  seem  to 
be  things  difieveat.  Light  doth  not  penetrate 
bodies  whieh  are  fibroas  and  of  unequal  strocture ; 
but  yet  is  sot  impeded  by  the  solid  hardness  of  a 
snbstanee,  as  yon  shall  see  in  glass  and  the  like. 
Thus  the  straight  line  and  the  pores  which  are 
not  transvene,  alone  ssem  to  transmit  light*  The 
best  coaductor  of  light  is  air,  which  conveys  light 
the  better  the  purer  it  is.  It  remains  for  inquiry 
whether  or  not  light  is  carried  through  th^  body 
of  the  air.  Sounds  certainly  we  see  carried  by 
winds,  so  that  they  may  be  lieard  farther  when 
going  with  the  vrind  than  against  it.  But  it 
vemains  for  inquiry  whether  or  not  any  thing  of 
the  kind  takes  place  with  light. 

XI.  Transparsney  cf  Ludd  Bodies. 

We  must  also  inquire  respecting  the  transpa- 
rency of  lucid  bodies.  The  wick  of  a  candle  is 
seen  within  the  flame;  but  through  larger  flames 
objects  reach  not  the  sight.  But  again,  all  trans- 
parency is  lost  on  heating  any  body,  as  may  be 
seen  in  glass,  which  is  no  longer  transparent 
when  heated.  The  substance  of  air  is  transpa- 
rent, also  of  water;  yet,  these  two  transparent 
substances  when  mixed,  as  in  snow  or  foam,  are 
no  longer  transparent,  but  acquire  a  certain  light 
of  their  own. 

XII.  Cognations  and  Hostilities  of  Light. 

The  cognations,  and  also  the  hostilities  of  light 
must  be  investigated.  Light,  as  far  as  regards 
its  production,  has  most  of  all  cognation  with 
three  tilings,  heat,  tenuity,  and  motion.  We  must, 
therefore,  consider  the  marriages  and  divorces  of 
these  three  with  light,  also  the  degrees  of  these 
same  marriages  and  divorces.  The  flame  of  spirit 
of  wine  or  of  an  ignis  fatuus,  has  a  much  feebler 
heat  than  red-hot  iron,  but  a  stronger  light. 
Glowworms,  snd  the  dews  of  salt  water,  and 
many  of  the  things  which  we  mentioned,  throw 
out  light,  yet  are  not  hot  to  the  touch.  Also 
burning  metals  sre  not  subtile  bodies,  but  yet  they 
have  an  ardent  heat.  But,  on  the  other  hsnd,  air 
is  one  of  the  subtlest  bodies,  yet  it  is  void  of 
light;  again,  this  same  air,  and  also  winds* 
though  rapid  in  motion,  afford  no  light.  Bat,  on 
the  (^er  hand,  burning  metals  do  not  lay  aside 
their  sluggish  motion,  nevertheless  vibrate  light. 

But  in  the  cognations  of  light,  which  have  no 
relation  to  its  production,  but  only  to  its  progrree* 
sion,  nothing  is  so  much  allied  to  it  as  sound. 
To  the  sympathies  and  disagreements  of  the  tw» 
we  must  therefore  strictly  direct  our  attention. 

In  the  following  they  agree:  both  light  an4 
sound  are  diffused  around  on  all  sides.  Light 
and  sound  are  conveyed  through  very  large 
spaces;  but  ligl|t  more  swiftly,  as  we  see  in  ca»« 
nons»  where  tha  light  i»  sooner  diseenied  than  the 
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•ound  18  heard,  althongli  the  flame  follows  after. 
Both  light  and  sound  undergo  the  subtlest  dis- 
tinctions; as  sounds  in  words  articulate,  and 
light  in  the  images  of  all  visible  objects.  Light 
and  sound  produce,  or  generate  almost  nothing, 
except  in  the  senses  and  spirits  of  animals*  Light 
and  sound  are  easily  generated,  and  soon  fade 
away.  For  there  is  no  cause  why  any  one  should 
conceive  that  the  sound,  which  continues  for 
some  time  after  a  bell  or  chord  has  been  struck, 
is  pro4.uced  at  the  moment  of  percussion ;  because, 
if  you  touch  the  bell  or  chord,  the  sound  instantly 
ceases,  from  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  sound  is  created  by  succession.  One 
light  is  destroyed  by  a  greater,  as  one  sound  by  a 
greater,  &c.  But  light  and  sound  differ,  in  that 
light,  as  observed,  is  more  rapid  than  sound,  and 
goes  over  larger  spaces :  whether  or  not  light  is 
conveyed  in  the  body  of  the  air,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  sound,  is  uncertain:  light  proceeds  in 
straight  lines  only,  biit  sound  in  crooked  lines, 
and  in  all  directions.  For  where  any  thing  is 
discerned  in  the  shadow  of  a  screen,  there  is  no 
cause  to  think  that  the  light  penetrates  the  screen, 
but  only  that  it  illuminates  the  air  around,  which, 


from  its  nearness,  doth  also  somewhat  illnstraie 
the  air  behind  the  screen.  But  a  sound  excited 
on  one  side  of  a  wall  is  heard  on  the  other  side 
not  much  weaker.  Sound  also  is  heard  within 
the  septa  of  solid  bodies,  though  fainter,  as  in  the 
case  of  sounds  within  bloodstones ;  or  when 
bodies  are  struck  under  water.  But  light  is  not 
at  all  visible  in  a  solid,  opaque  body,  which  is 
close  on  all  sides. 

Light  penetrates  deeper  than  sound,  as  at  the 
bottom  of  waters.  Every  sound  is  produced  in 
the  motion  and  manifest  collision  of  bodies :  not 
so  light. 

But  hostilities  of  light,  or  privations,  if  any  like 
the  term  better,  occur  not.  However,  as  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable,  the  torpor  of  bodies,  in  their 
parts,  is  very  inimical  to  light.  For  almost 
nothing  g^ves  light  that  is  not  in  its  own  nature 
remarkably  mobile,  or  excited  by  heat,  or  motion, 
or  vital  spirit. 

Yet  I  sJ  ways  mean,  that  not  only  other  instances 
remain  to  be  investigated,  (for  these  few  we  have 
adduced  only  by  way  of  example,)  but  also  that 
new  topical  articles,  as  the  nature  of  things 
requires,  may  be  added. 
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ADVICES  CONCERNING  THE  HELPS  OF  THE  MIND  AND  THE  KINDLING  OP 

NATURAL  LIGHT. 


Mak,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  does 
and  understands  as  much  as  he  has  actually  or 
mentally  observed  of  the  order  of  nature:  he 
neither  Knows  nor  can  do  more. 

Tlie  naked  hand  of  man,  however  strong  and 
constant,  suflSces  for  but  few  operations,  and  those 
easy ;  tlie  same,  by  help  of  instruments,  performs 
many  and  obstinate  operations :  so  is  it  also  with 
the  mind. 

The  instruments  of  the  hand  excite  or  direct 
motion :  and  the  instruments  of  the  mind  prompt 
or  caution  the  intellect. 

On  a  given  basis  of  matter  to  impose  any  nature, 
within  the  limits  of  possibility,  is  the  intention  of 
human  power.  In  like  manner,  to  know  the 
eauses  of  a  given  effect,  in  whatever  subject,  is 
the  intention  of  human  Imowledge :  which  inten- 
tions coincide.  For  that  which  is  in  contempla^ 
tion  as  a  cause,  is  in  operation  as  a  medium. 

The  knowledge  of  him  who  knows  the  cause 
of  any  nature,  as  of  whiteness  or  of  heat,  in  certain 
tubjecrs  only,  is  imperfect.     And  the  power  of 


him,  who  can  induce  an  effect  upon  certain  sob« 
stances  only  of  such  as  are  susceptible,  is  like- 
wise imperfect. 

He  who  knows  the  causes  of  any  nature  in 
some  subjects  only,  knows  the  efficient  or  mate- 
riate  cause,  which  causes  are  inconstant,  and 
nothing  else  but  vehicles  and  causes  conveying 
form.  But  he  who  comprehends  the  unity  of 
nature  in  the  most  dissimilar  substances,  knows 
the  form  of  things. 

He  who  knows  the  efficient  and  materiate 
causes,  composes  or  divides  things  previously 
invented,  or  transfers  and  produces  them ;  also  in 
matter  somewhat  similar,  he  attaineth  unto  new 
inventions ;  the  more  deeply  fixed  limits  of  things 
he  moveth  not. 

He  who  knows  the  forms,  discloses  and  educes 
things  which  have  not  hitherto  been  done,  such 
as  neither  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  nor  the  dili* 
gence  of  experience  might  ever  have  brought  into 
action,  or  as  might  not  have  entered  into  man*e 
thoofhie. 
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The  same  is  the  way  and  the  perfection  of  truth 
and  of  power :  this,  namely,  to  diacorer  the  forms 
of  things,  from  the  knowledge  of  which  followeth 
tme  contemplation  and  free  operation. 

The  discoyery  of  forms  which  proceeds  by  the 
exclusion  or  rejection  of  natures  is  simple  and  one. 
For  all  natures,  which  are  absent  in  a  given  pre- 
sent nature,  or  present  in  a  given  absent  nature, 
pertain  not  to  form;  and,  after  complete  rejection 
or  negation,  the  form  and  affirmation  remains.  If 
you  inquire,  for  example,  into  the  form  of  heat, 
and  find  water  hot,  yet  not  lucid,  reject  light :  if 
you  find  air  thin,  yet  not  hot,  reject  tenuity. 
This  is  short  to  say,  but  it  is  reached  by  a  long 
circuit. 

The  contemplative  and  the  operative  utterance 
of  words  diflfer  not  in  reality.    For  when  you  say, 


light  belongs  not  to  the  form  of  heat,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  you  were  to  say,  in  producing  heat  it 
is  not  necessary  to  produce  light  also. 
(The  rest  were  not  finished.) 
Nor  do  these  proceed  under  our  authority. 
Thou,  0  Father,  turning  to  the  works  which  thy 
hands  made,  saw  that  all  things  were  very  good ; 
but  man,  turning  to  the  works  which  his  hands 
made,  saw  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  Therefore,  if  we  have  laboured  amid 
thy  works,  thou  wilt  make  us  partakers  of  thy 
gratulation  and  of  thy  Sabbath.  We  humbly 
entreat  that  .this  disposition  may  abide  in  us;  and 
that  by  our  hands  the  human  family  may  be 
endowed  with  new  alms  from  thee.  These  we 
commend  to  thy  eternal  love,  through  our  Jesus, 
tiiy  Christ,  God  witii  us.  J.  A.  C. 


THE   END   OF   VOL.  I. 
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